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LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Of  Wiluax  PAi«ETy  whose  writings  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence 
€0  the  moral  and  theological  opinions  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
English  community,  no  life  has  yet  appeared  that  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  or  that 
gifea  us  a  full  and  satisfactory  insight  into  his  character.  Though  he  was  known 
to  so  many  scholars,  and  had  enjoyed  a  rather  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world, 
but  few  particulars  of  his  conduct,  his  manners,  and  habits,  have  been  detailed, 
and  but  few  of  his  sayings  recorded.  Yet  there  are  few  men  whose  conversation 
was  more  varied  and  instructive;  and  as  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
cogency  and  perspicuity,  our  regret  is  increased  that  we  possess  such  scanty  de- 
tails of  his  familiar  hours,  when  the  internal  state  of  his  mind  was  exhibited  with- 
out disguise,  when  he  spoke  what  he  felt,  and  felt  what  he  spoke. 

The  best  account  of  Mr.  Paley's  life,  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  fa- 
voured, is  by  Mr.  Meadley,  who  had  not  known  him  till  late  in  life ;  and  who, 
if  he  had  known  him  longer  and  earlier,  was  hardly  capaUe  of  analysing  his  mind, 
or  of  estimating  his  character.  Mr.  Meadley  was  a  man  neither  of  very  enlarged 
mind,  very  refined  taste,  nor  very  ample  information.  What  he  knew,  he  could 
relate ;  but  he  did  not  know  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  much  vivacity  to  his 
narrative,  or  to  exhibit  in  his  memoirs  the  living  identity  of  the  writer  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  moral  and  theological  productions  of  the 
last  century. 

Bat  whatever  may  be  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  Meadley 's  information,  his  narrative 
is  the  most  copious  which  we  possess ;  and  as  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  richer  store,  we  must  be  contented  with  taking  his  memoirs  for 
our  principal  guide  in  the  present  biographical  sketch.  We  make  no  boast  of 
Bovelty.    All  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  new  form  to  old  materials. 

WiUiam  Paley  was  bom  at  Petersborough,  in  July  1743.  His  father  was  a 
ainor  canon  in  that  cathedral ;  but  he  relinquished  this  situation  upon  being  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  the  granunar  school  at  Giggleswick,  in  Craven,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Here  the  family  had  long  resided  on  a  small  patri- 
iDonia]  estate.  His  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of  strong  and  active  mind. 
At  school  young  Paley  soon  surpassed  the  other  boys  of  his  age,  by  superior  dili- 
gence and  abilities.  A  mind,  like  his,  could  not  but  profit  of  the  opportunities 
which  he  possessed  for  acquiring  classical  knowledge ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  at  all  times  more  ambitious  of  enriching  himself  with  knowledge  of  other 
kinds.  He  was  curious  in  making  inquiries  about  mechanism,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity occurred.  His  mind  was  naturally  contemplative  ;  and  he  mingled  in  • 
tetlectual  activity  with  corporeal  indolence.  He  never  excelled  in  any  of  those 
boyish  pastimes  which  require  much  dexterity  of  hand  or  celerity ^^(^i^.^ut 
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he  appears  to  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  the  amusement  of  fishing ;  and  this 
taste  remained  unimpaired,  or  rather  invigorated,  to  a  late  period  of  his  life.  la 
one  of  his  portraits  he  is  represented  with  a  fishing  rod  and  line.  His  cheerful- 
ness and  drollery  are  said  to  have  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  school-fellows. 
Before  he  left  school  he  one  year  attended  the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  much  interested  by  the  judicial  proceedings  he  had  witness- 
ed,  that  he  introduced  them  into  his  juvenile  games,  and  presided  over  the  trials 
of  the  other  boys. 

In  November  1758,  Paley  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  proceeded  to  the  University  on  horseback,  in  company  with  his  father ;  and 
in  after-life  he  thus  described  the  disasters  that  befell  him  on  the  way. 

"  I  waa  never  a  good  horseman,"  said  he,  "  and  when  I  followed  my  father  oa 
a  pony  of  my  own,  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off  seven  times  :  I  was 
lighter  then  than  I  am  now ;  and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious :  My  fa- 
ther, on  hearing  a  thump,  would  turn  his  head  half  aside,  and  say — ^Take  care  of 
thy  money,  lad." 

Young  Paley  did  not  become  a  resident  member  in  the  University  till  the  Oc* 
tober  in  the  year  after  his  matriculation.  His  father  is  said  to  have  anticipated 
his  future  eminence,  and  to  have  remarked,  with  parental  delight,  the  force  and 
clearness  of  his  intellectual  operations. 

Mr.  Paley  took  with  him  to  the  University  such  a  considerable  share  of  mathe- 
matical science,  that  the  mathematical  tutor,  Mr.  Shepherd,  excused  his  atten- 
dance at  the  college  lectures  with  the  students  of  his  own  year.  But  he  was  re- 
gularly present  at  Mr.  Backhouse's  lectures  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 

Whatever  might  be  his  assiduity  in  those  studies  which  the  discipline  of  the 
University  required,  he  had  little  of  the  appearance,  and  none  of  the  affectation, 
of  a  hard  student.  His  room  was  the  common  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of 
his  time ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Paley  possessed  the  highly  desirable 
power  of  concentrating  his  attention  in  the  subject  before  him ;  and  that  he  could 
read  or  meditate  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  tumult  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he 
had  been  alone.  During  the  first  period  of  his  undergraduateship,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  remaining  in  bed  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  he  was  much  in 
company  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  many  wondered  how  he  found  leisure 
for  making  the  requisite  accession  to  his  literary  stores. 

But  the  mind  of  Paley  was  so  formed  that,  in  reading,  he  could  rapidly  select 
the  kernel  and  throw  away  the  husk.  By  a  certain  quick  and  almost  intuitive 
process,  he  discriminated  between  the  essential,  and  the  extraneous  matter  that 
were  presented  to  his  mind  in  the  books  that  he  perused  ,*  and,  if  he  did  not  read 
BO  much  as  many,  he  retained  more  of  what  he  read. 

The  hilarity  and  drollery,  which  Mr.  Paley  had  manifested  at  school,  did  not 
desert  him  when  he  entered  the  University.  Thus  his  company  was  much  sought ; 
and  the  cumbrousness  of  his  manner,  and  the  general  slovenliness  of  his  apparel, 
perhi^Mi  contributed  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocularity. 

When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators 
by  a  style  of  dress,  very  different  from  his  ordinary  habiliments.  He  exhibited 
his  hair  full  dressed,  with  a  deep  ruffled  shirt,  and  new  silk  stockings. 

When  Paley  kept  his  first  act^  one  of  the  theses  in  support  of  which  he  pio- 
posed  to  dispute  was,  that  the  eternity  of  punishments  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
Attributes*    But  finding  that  this  topic  would  give  offence  to  die  master  of  his 
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eoDege,  (Dr.  Thomas,)  he  went  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  moderator,  to  get  it  changed. 
Dr.  Watson  told  him  that  he  might  put  in  non  before  contradicit.  Mr.  Paley, 
therefore,  defended  this  position,  that  "  iEternitas  poenanim  non  contradicit  Di« 
Tinis  Altributis,**  or  that  the  eternity  of  punishments  is  not  contrary  to  the  Divine 
Attributes.  As  he  had  first  proposed  to  argue  against  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments,  we  may  suppose  that  tktU  was  his  undissembled  opinion  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  would  have  been  more  honourable  to  his  candour,  to  have  taken  an  en- 
tirely new  question,  rather  than  to  have  argued  in  opposition  to  his  real  senti- 
ments. Through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  Dr.  Paley  seemed  too  willing  to 
support  established  doctrines ;  and  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  existing  institu- 
tions ;  even  in  cases  in  which  he  must  have  felt  those  doctrines  to  be  at  variance 
with  truth,  and  those  institutions  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
His  great  and  vigorous  mind  ought  to  have  disdained  the  petty  subterfuges  of 
disingenuous  subtlety,  and  interested  sophistication. 

Mr.  Paley  acquired  no  small  celebrity  in  the  University  by  the  ability  which 
be  displayed  in  keeping  his  first  act ;  and  the  schools  were  afterward  uniformly 
crowded  when  he  was  expected  to  dispute.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
aits,  in  January  1768 ;  and  was  the  senior  wrangler  of  the  year. 

After  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  became  second  usher  in  an  academy  at 
Greenwich.  Here  his  office  was  to  teach  the  Latin  language.  During  his  lei- 
mre  hours  he  often  visited  London,  and  rambled  about  the  metropolis,  which  af- 
fords such  numerous  opportunities  for  edifying  contemplation  to  an  active  and 
discriminating  mind.  He  pursued  knowledge  and  amusement  with  equal,  or 
■early  equal,  eagerness  and  avidity.  The  mind  cannot  always  be  kept  upon  the 
stretch ;  and  those  minds  which  are  capable  of  great  intensity  of  exertion,  seem 
most  to  require  proportionate  relaxation.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great 
mind,  is  flexibility  of  attention  to  a  diversity  of  objects.  Mr.  Paley  attended  the 
plaj-houses  and  the  courts  of  justice  with  similar  delight.  Every  scene  furnish- 
ed him  vrith  intellectual  aliment. 

In  1765,  Mr.  Paley  obtained  one  of  the  prizes,  which  are  annually  given  by 
the  members  of  the  University  for  the  two  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  The 
subject  vras,  "  A  Comparison  between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  each  on  the  morals  of  the  people."  Mr.  Paley  vindi- 
cated the  Epicurean  side  of  the  question.  He  had  afterward  to  read  his  disser- 
tation in  the  senate-house  before  the  University.  His  delivery  is  reported  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  composition. 

In  June  1766,  Mr.  Paley  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's  College.  This  oc- 
casioned his  return  to  the  University,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  tutors  of 
his  college-  Tuition  was  a  province,  in  which  his  clear  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, the  lucid  perspicuity  with  which  he  could  develope  his  ideas,  and  the 
diversified  modes  in  which  he  could  illustrate  his  positions,  combined  with  no 
small  share  of  hilarity  and  good-humour,  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  to 
excel.  Mr.  Law,  son  of  the  master  of  Peterhouse,  was  his  coadjutor  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tuition ;  and  the  union  of  so  much  ability  soon  raised  the  fame  of  the 
college  to  an  unusual  height  The  intimacy  which  was  thus  cemented  between 
Bfr.  Paley  and  Mr.  Law,  contributed  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  author  by  the 
friendship  to  which  it  led  with  Mr.  Law's  father ;  who,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
see  of  Carlisle,  in  1769,  made  Mr.  Paley  his  chaplain. 

In  his  province  of  tutor  to  Christ's  College,  Mr.  Paley  lectured  on  metaphytic8> 
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morals,  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  subsequently,  on  divinity.  The  whole  sab* 
stance  of  his  moral  instructions  is  contained  in  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  hardly  a  single  idea  has  found  its 
way  into  his  subsequent  publications,  which  he  had  not  previously  promulgated 
in  his  lectures. 

In  his  theological  lectures,  he  very  judiciously  avoided,  as  much  as  possible* 
all  matter  of  polemical  strife  or  sectarian  animosity.  He  used  to  consider  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  as  mere  articles  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  impossi* 
ble  that  the  framers  could  expect  any  one  person  to  believe  the  whole,  as  they 
contain  altogether  about  two  hundred  and  forty  distinct,  and  many  of  them  incon* 
sistent,  propositions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  liberality  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Paley  exhibited  in 
hifl  lectures,  and  constantly  inculcated  upon  his  pupils,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
clerical  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772,  for  a  relief  from  subscriptian 
to  articles  of  religion,  though  he  approved  the  object  of  the  petition,  and  wished 
to  see  it  accomplished. — Ought  he  not  then  to  have  given  the  petition  the  sane* 
tion  of  his  name  ?  On  this  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said, — ^^  I  cannot  o/l 
fcrd  to  have  a  conscience  /"  but  no  serious  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  such  efiii- 
■ions  of  jocularity  or  inconsideration.  If  all  a  man's  light,  humorous,  or  inad- 
vertent sayings  were  to  be  brought  up  in  judgment  against  him,  the  purest  virtue^ 
and  the  brightest  wisdom,  would  hardly  be  able  to  endure  the  ordeal.  The  best 
and  the  wisest  men  are  often  remarkable  for  particular  inconsistencies. 

Though  Mr.  Paley  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the  clerical  petition,  yet  he  ap- 
pears  afterward  to  have  vindicated  the  object  which  it  proposed  to  obtain,  in  the 
defence  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Bishop  Law,  entitled,  ^<  Considerations  on  the 
prqNriety  of  requiring  a  subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith."  The  defence  which 
is  just  mentioned  has  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Paley  :  and  though  it  must 
be  reckoned  among  his  more  juvenile  performances,  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  exhibited  a  display  of  ability,  and  a  force  of  argument, 
worthy  of  his  more  improved  judgment,  and  his  more  matured  abilities. 

While  Paley  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  tuition  at  Christ's  College,  his  cele- 
brity induced  the  late  Earl  Camden  to  ofier  him  the  situation  of  private  tutor  to 
his  son*  But  this  was  incompatible  with  his  other  occupations,  and  was  accord* 
ingly  declined. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Paley  began  to  receive  solid  proofs  of  Bishop  Law's  regard. — 
The  ecclesiastical  patronage,  which  is  attached  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  is  ver/ 
scanty  and  poor ;  but  after  providing  for  his  son,  Bishop  Law  conferred  upon 
Paley  the  best  benefices  which  he  had  to  bestow.  He  was  collated  to  the  rec« 
tory  of  Muagrove  in  Westmoreland,  which  i^as  at  that  time  worth  about  £80 
a-year.  He  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland : 
and  on  the '5th  of  September,  1777,  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  upon 
being  inducted  to  the  more  valuable  benefice  of  Appleby.  Whilst  he  was  in 
possession  of  this  benefice,  he  published  a  little  work,  denominated  *'  The  Clergy- 
man's Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick."  Such  a  book  was  much  wanted ;  and  as 
it  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  prayers  for  difierent  occasions,  it  has  supplied 
the  clergy  with  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  their  devotional  occupations. 

In  1780,  Paley  was  preferred  by  his  patron,  Bishop  Law,  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  which  was  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
And  in  August,  1782^  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  a  sort  of  sine- 
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core,  but  bj  whicb  his  clerical  dignity  was  increased,  and  his  temporal  income 
enlarged* 

In  1785,  the  period  arriyed  when  Mr.  Paley,  who  had  hitherto  published  only 
a  pamphlet,  or  a  few  occasional  sermons,  was  to  appear  as  an  author  in  a  larger 
and  more  substantial  form.  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Pblitical  Philosophy  issued  frouLthe  press.  This  work  soon  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  success,  jiot  indeed  greater  than  its  general  excellence  deserves,  but 
greater  than  any  work  of  merit,  on  its  first  appearance,  usually  receives.  In  this 
most  useful  production  Paley  exhibits  no  dazzling  novelties,  and  makes  no  parade 
ef  new  discoveries ;  for  what  that  is  new,  was  likely  to  be  said  on  such  a  subject, 
af  which  the  great  principles  are  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man  upon  the 
habitable  globe  ?  But  though  the  matter,  of  which  this  work  consists,  is  so  old, 
and  has  so  often  been  fabricated  into  a  diversity  of  forms  by  other  vnriters,  yet 
the  capacious  mind  of  Paley  has  formed  it  anew  into  a  system  in  which  there  is 
80  much  clearness  in  the  arrangement,  so  much  cogency  in  the  reasoning,  and  so 
much  precision  in  the  language,  that  there  is  no  moral  treatise  by  which  it  is  sur* 
passed  in  the  great  merit  of  general  usefulness.  Mr,  Paley  did  not  make  his 
materials ;  he  found  them  already  made ;  but  his  own  hands  raised  the  fabric ; 
aad  of  that  fabric  the  merit  is  all  his  own. 

Some  few  parts  of  Mr.  Paley's  moral,  and  more  of  his  political  reasoning  are 
Kable  to  objections ;  but  with  all  its  defects,  his  *'  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy" 
constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  that  department  of  our  literature.  As  it  forms 
Me  of  the  lecture  books  for  the  students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  this 
ciccmnstance  must  have  tended  greatly  to  augment  its  circulation,  and  to  extend 
its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  his  other  honours  and  emoluments  in  the  see  of  Carlisle,  Mr. 
P^y  was,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  appointed  chancelk)!:  of  that  diocese.  In 
the  year  1787,  he  lost  his  venerable  friend  and  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  Bishop  Law 
WIS  an  honest  and  intrepid  inquirer  after  truth ;  and  though  he  was  inferior  to  his 
younger  friend  in  intellectual  energy,  yet  it  would  have  made  no  small  addition 
to  Pdey's  feme,  if  he  had  equalled  his  affectionate  and  revered  patron  in  the  fear- 
leas  declaration  of  all  his  theological  opinions. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  Paley  that  he  was  among  the  first  of  those,  who  ex- 
prcased  a  decided  opinion  against  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade.  What  he  wrote 
so  that  subject,  and  particularly  his  unreserved  reprobation  of  the  abominable 
traffic,  in  his  Mcnral  Philosophy,  contributed  very  much  to  accelerate  the  abolition. 
b  was,  for  a  long  tii^p,  a  mere  question  of  interest  with  a  considerable  part  of 
tke  community ;  but  moral  considerations,  in  unison  with  the  amiable  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  tender  sympathies  of  humanity,  at  length  triumphed  over  the  sor- 
did projects  of  avarice  and  cruelty. 

Mr.  Pkley,  much  to  his  honour,  suggested  a  plan  for  promoting  the  civiliza- 
^oa  of  Africa,  and  for  making  some  restitution  to  that  outraged  continent,  for 
the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  oppression,  which  it  had  so  long  experienced. 
He  pBopoeed  to  export  from  the  United  States  of  America  several  little  colonies 
oC  free  Negroes,  and  to  settle  them  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  that  they  might 
serve  as  patterns  of  more  civilized  life  to  the  natives  in  their  several  vicinities. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Paley  published  his  Horas  Paulinse,  in  which  he  ap- 
peals to  have  displayed  more  originality  of  thought,  more  sagacity  of  remark,  and 
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>  delicacj  of  discrimination,  tban  in  any  of  his  other  works*  The  great  ob- 
ject of  this  volume  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  credibility  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  showing  the  numerous  coincidences  between  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These  coincidences,  which  are  oflen  incorporated 
or  intertwined  in  references  and  allusions,  in  which  no  art  can  be  discovered, 
and  no  contrivance  traced,  furnish  numerous  proofs  of  the  truth  of  both  these 
works,  and  consequently  of  that  of  Christianity.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  mutually  strengthen  each  other's  credibility ;  and  Mr.  Paley 
has  shown,  in  the  clearest  manner,  how  one  borrows  light  from  the  other ;  and 
how  both  conjunctively  reflect  the  splendour  of  their  united  evidence  on  some 
of  the  principal  facts  and  most  important  truths  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

Some  of  the  coincidences  which  Mr.  Paley  discovers,  seem  too  minute  for  com- 
mon observation  ;  but  his  remarks  show  their  importance,  while  they  evince  the 
keenness  of  his  intellectual  sight.  The  merit  of  this  performance,  though  it  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  even  yet  greater  than 
the  celebrity  it  has  acquired,  or  the  praise  it  has  received. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Paley  delivered  an  excellent  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle,  in  which  he  forcibly  recommended  them  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Christ,  in  the  adaptation  of  their  sermons  to  local  circumstances,  to  times  and 
seasons,  and  to  the  general  state  of  mind  in  their  several  congregations.  Much 
of  the  eflicacy  of  preaching  depends  upon  the  observance  of  this  rule. 

In  May  1791,  Mr.  Paley  had  the  misfortune  to  be  leA  a  widower,  with  four  sons 
and  four  daughters.  In  the  following  year,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle  ad- 
ded the  vicarage  of  Addingham,  near  Great  Salkeld,  to  his  other  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Rea»on»for  Contentment,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society.  This  work  appeared  at  a  time 
when  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  had  been  widely  disseminated,  and 
when  the  richer  part  of  the  community,  terrified  almost  into  idiocy  by  the  wild 
alarms  of  Burke,  and  the  sonorous  declamations  of  Pitt,  trembled  with  a  sort  of 
paralytic  horror  for  the  security  of  their  property.  They  fondly  imagined,  that 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  poorer  class  of  reformers  to  divide  the  possessions 
of  the  rich ;  and  thus  to  attempt  not  merely  to  establish  a  political  equality  of 
rights,  but  a  substantial  equality  of  fortunes.  Some  few  fanatics  might  have 
cherished  such  a  delusion,  and  might  have  entertained  such  a  wish,  without  be- 
ing aware  that  it  was  only  one  of  those  frantic  chimeras  of  a  distempered  brain 
which  could  never  be  accomplished.  Inequality  in  the  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers of  individuals  is  the  order  of  nature,  or  rather  the  appointment  of  God  ;  and 
consequently  no  equality  of  circumstances  is  ever  possible  to  be  realised.  If  it 
could  be  established  to-day,  it  would  be  altered  to-morrow. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Paley  really  believed  that  a  large  body  of 
the  people  ever  designed  to  equalize,  or  had  actually  conspired  to  equalize,  the 
whole  mass  of  private  property,  and  thus  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  social 
scheme  by  establishing  a  community  of  goods.  But,  whatever  might  be  Mr. 
Paley's  real  opinions  on  the  political  temper  of  the  times,  and  on  the  perils  to 
which  rank  and  property  seemed  exposed,  this  pamphlet,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  labouring  classes,  proves,  that  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  list  of  the  alarm- 
ists of  that  stormy  period.  Was  Mr.  Paley  anxious  to  rest  the  permanence  of 
his  future  fame  on  his  larger  works,  while  he  made  use  of  this  trivial  pamphlet 
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to  procure  an  ephemeral  applause?  or,  did  he  deliberately  labour  to  accomplish 
some  secular  project  by  jseconding  the  wishes  of  the  court,  and  promoting  the 
Tiews  of  the  minister  ? — If  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Paley,  in  writing  this  two-penny 
political  pamphlet,  which  consists  of  some  common-place  truisms,  clearly  develop- 
ed  and  forcibly  expressed,  were  to  place  a  mitre  upon  his  brow,  the  attempt  pro- 
ved abortive,  and  the  wish  vain.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  no  doubt,  pleased  in  seeing  a 
great  mind  like  that  of  Paley  bending  to  act  in  subserviency  to  his  will,  and  co- 
operating in  augmenting  the  delusion  under  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time 
mistaking  its  bane  for  its  good,  and  pursuing  its  ruin  for  its  interest.  But  though 
Mr.  Pitt  loved  and  rewarded  flexibility  of  opinion,  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved 
and  rewarded  it  most,  where  it  vxu  accompanied  with  mediocrity  of  talent.  The 
haughty  premier,  in  his  treatment  both  of  Watson  and  Paley,  showed,  that  he  had 
DO  fondness  for  intellectual  superiority ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
studious  not  to  elevate  any  mind  that  might  wrestle  with  his  own. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Paley  vacated  the  benefice  of  Dalston,  and  was  inducted  to  that 
ofStanwix,  which  was  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  He  assigned  the  follow- 
ing reasons  to  a  clerical  friend  for  assenting  to  this  change  : — ^'  First,  (said  he,) 
it  saved  me  double  housekeeping,  as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minutes'  walk 
of  my  house  in  Carlisle  ;  secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a  year  more  in  value ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  began  to  find  my  stock  of  sermons  coming  over  again  too  fast." 

The  most  popular  of  Mr.  Paley's  theological  works  appeared  in  the  year  1794, 
under  the  title  of  a  "  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity."  The  author  show- 
ed great  wisdom  in  not  mingling  any  controversial  ingredients  in  the  body  of 
this  work,  and  in  not  connecting  the  facts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  with  any 
doctrinal  matter  of  doubtful  authority  or  ambiguous  interpretation.  He  has  thus 
added  very  much  to  the  usefulness  of  his  labours,  and  has  rendered  them  accept- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  readers.  If  he  has  not  silenced  every  gainsayer,  or 
converted  every  infidel,  he  has  at  least  established  many  in  the  faith,  and  has  in- 
duced some  to  study  the  evidences  of  revelation,  who  were  previously  disposed 
to  reject  it  without  examination.  Mr.  Paley  is  less  compressed  than  Grotius,  and 
IflSi  difiTuse  than  Lardner ;  but  he  is  more  convincing  than  either,  and  more  lumin- 
ous than  both.  His  reasoning  is  every  where  remarkable  for  its  cogency,  and 
haa  statement  for  its  perspicuity.  There  are  several  works  which  evince  more 
research,  but  there  are  none  so  well  calculated  for  general  perusal,  and,  conse- 
quently, general  utility. 

Mr.  Paley  was,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  better  rewarded  for  his  Evidences 
of  Qiristianity  than  for  any  of  his  other  works.  The  minister  of  the  day,  indeed, 
showed  no  willingness  to  put  a  mitre  on  his  head,  but  three  bishops  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  remunerating  him  for  his  labours  in  vindicating  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  serving  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Porteus,  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  St  Paul's.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln 
made  him  the  subdean  of  that  diocese ;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  presented  him 
with  the  valuable  living  of  Bishop  Wearmouth.  These  several  pieces  of  prefer- 
neot  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  a-year.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  church,  if  the  episcopal  patronage  were  always  equally  well  be- 
itowed,  or  if  it  were  always  made  equally  subservient  to  the  remuneration  of 
kaming,  to  the  cause  of  piety,  and  the  interests  of  truth.  After  being  installed 
»  subdean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of 
Aodor  of  Divinity.    In  the  Concio  ad  clerum  which  he  preached  on  the  occasiony 
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he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  prqfvigus,  prcfugui^  which  was  noticed  hf 
one  of  the  Univeraity  wits  in  the  folk>wing  epigram : 

Italiam  fato  profiigus  Lavinaque  renit 

Litora 

Errat  Virgilius,  forte  prafagus  erat* 

Neither  Paley  nor  Watson,  hoth  of  whom  had  received  their  classical  instruc- 
tion at  private  schools  in  the  country,  ever  attained  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
quantity,  or  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  prosody.  Watson  says, 
that  it  often  cost  him  more  pains  to  recollect  the  right  quantity  of  a  few  Latin 
words  than  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  in  mathematics.  But  both  Paley  and 
Watson  aspired  to  higher  intellectual  excellence  than  that  of  classical  erudition. 
Paley  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  deficient  in  Greek  or  Roman  literature.  He 
had  enough  for  his  purpose,  but  he  had  no  superfluity. 

Of  Mr.  Pale^'s  occasional  sermons,  not  the  least  memorable  is  that  which  he 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  he  returned  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  exercises  for  his  doctor's  degree.  In  this  discourse  he 
expatiates  with  much  force  of  expression  and  shrewdness  of  remark  on  the  dan- 
gers incidental  to  the  clerical  character.  He  shows  how  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  devotional  labours  is  apt  to  diminish  the  sensibility  to  religious  im- 
pressions ;  and  he  notices,  with  great  truth,  the  moral  perils  to  which  even  a 
secluded  and  contemplative  life  is  exposed.  The  clergy  are  earnestly  admonish- 
ed, that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  their  own  devotion  contribute  to  augment  that 
of  their  congregation,  while  it  is  instrumental  in  improving  their  own  hearts,  and 
saving  their  own  souls. 

At  Bishop  Wearmouth,  where  Dr.  Paley  fixed  his  residence  in  1795,  he  found 
one  of  the  best  parsonage  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  associated  with  every  ac- 
commodation which  he  could  desire.  In  order  to  avoid  all  dissension  with  his 
parishioners,  he  granted  them  a  lease  of  the  tithes  for  his  life.  In  his  Moral 
Philosophy  he  had  represented  tithes  as  injurious  to  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  he  now  acted,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in  conformity  to 
his  opinions.  As  the  produce  of  land  was  considerably  augmented  in  price  soon 
after  this  period,  and  the  value  of  landed  property  in  general  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary advance.  Dr.  Paley's  tenants  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  good  bargains  they  had  made,  and  to  extol  his  forbearance  and  moderation. 

The  growing  prosperity  of  his  parishioners  and  his  tenants  was  a  source  of  un- 
feigned satisfaction  to  Dr.  Paley ;  and  he  never  regretted  the  opportunities  of 
gain  which  he  had  lost,  or  by  which  they  had  been  enriched.  It  seems  to  mani- 
fest a  higher  degree  of  virtue  cordially  to  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  others,  than 
to  sjrmpathise  with  their  adversities  and  sufferings. 

In  December  1795,  Dr.  Paley  took  for  his  second  wife  a  Miss  Dobinson,  of 
Carlisle,  whose  friendship  he  had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  worth  he  had  long 
known.  His  office  of  subdean  of  Lincoln  obliged  him  to  reside  in  that  city  for 
three  months  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  he  accordingly  now  divided  his 
time  between  Lincoln  and  Bishop  Wearmouth.  At  both  places  be  maintained 
the  relations  of  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours  without  any  affectation  of 
superiority ;  and  practised  the  rights  of  hospitality  without  any  ostentation.  He  , 
did  not  disdain  the  amusement  of  the  card-table,  and  was  partial  to  a  game  aK^ 
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whiflt  When  a  lady  once  remarked  to  him,  ^*  that  the  only  excuse  for  their  pky- 
ing  was,  that  it  served  to  kill  time :" — ^^  The  best  defence  possible  (replied  he,) 
though  time  will,  in  the  end,  kill  us.''  Dr.  Paley  possessed  as  much  of  what  the 
French  call  **  tavoir  etore,''  as  most  men.  He  knew  how  to  mako  the  most  of 
hfe,  with  all  its  diversified  concomitants ;  and  there  were  few  even  of  its  less 
pleasurable  accessories  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extract  some  lesson  of 
osefulDess,  or  some  particles  of  enjoyment. 

In  order  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  doing  good,  and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Paley  consented  to  act  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  Mr.  Meadley  has  informed  us,  that  in  discharging  these  functions,  he 
was  blamed  for  his  irascibility  and  impatience.  No  ordinary  tranquillity  of  mind 
is  requisite  in  investigating  the  wants,  ascertaining  the  claims,  or  composing  the 
bickerings,  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Pdey  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  having  his  parents  live  to  witness 
his  celebrity,  and  to  rejoice  at  his  success.  His  mother  did  not  die  till  March 
1796,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three ;  and  his  father  survived  her  till  September  1799, 
when  he  reached  the  more  advanced  period  of  eighty 'Cight. 

In  1800,  Dr.  Paley  experienced  a  violent  paroxysm  of  some  nephralgic  con^ 
plaint,  which  returned  with  increased  exacerl>ations  during  the  next  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  by  which  he  was  agonised  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  last,  and,  perhaps,  greatest  work,  entitled  **  Natu- 
ral Hieology,"  was  principally  composed  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  sub« 
ject  to  attacks  of  this  terrible  malady.  These  attacks  must  occasionally  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  long  previ- 
ously revolving  the  materials  in  his  mind.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  his  other  publica- 
tions, he  has  made  large  use  of  the  labours  of  others ;  but  he  has  illuminated 
what  they  left  obscure,  enriched  what  was  jejune,  amplified  what  was  scanty,  in- 
vigorated what  was  weak,  and  condensed  what  was  difiuse.  The  proofs  which 
he  adduces  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  are  clear  and  cogent,  and  calculated  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  capacity.  These  proofs  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  distract  by 
the  multiplicity  of  the  parts,  or  to  confound  by  the  enormity  of  the  mass.  They 
consist  of  a  few  simple  expositions,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest  every 
reader,  and  to  edify  both  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  prosecution  of  the  argu- 
ment. Natural  theology  can  never  be  dull  or  uninteresting  when  it  is  occupied 
in  illustrating  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  by  his  works,  and  does  not  diverge 
into  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  or  lose  itself  in  the  labyrinths  of  interminable 
ipeculation. 

Dr.  Fkley  was  never  more  at  home  than  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  The 
BHteriak,  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  what  he  had  read,  and  by  what  he  had 
observed,  were  so  various  and  ample,  that  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  select 
than  to  amplify,  to  methodise  than  to  vary,  and  to  compress  than  to  dilate.— * 
llioogh  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  are  so  many,  so  vast,  and  so 
haunous,  that  they  hardly  need  any  explanation,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  can 
peruse  the  demonstrative  evidence  which  Dr.  Paley  has  produced  of  these  attri- 
butes, without  being  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  their  presence 
than  he  was  before. 

Hie  chapter  on  the  Divine  Goodness,  though  it  evinces  strong  marks  of  the 
noie  unclouded  and  powerful  intellect  that  predominates  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  less  copious  and  satisfactory  than  the  rest.    The 
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eyidenee  in  this  division  of  the  subject  is,  in  fact,  more  perplexed  by  conflicting 
arguments,  and  more  exposed  to  contradictory  conclusions.  Dr.  Paley  has  well 
remarked,  that  when  we  consider  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  consider 
it  only  in  relation  to  sensitive  beings.  Without  this  reference  the  term  has  no 
meaning;  for  it  would  otherwise  be  without  any  medium  through  which  it  could 
operate,  by  which  its  influence  could  be  felt,  or  its  presence  ascertained.  Groos 
matter,  as  long  as  it  remains  inanimate  and  insentient,  can  never  be  an  object  of 
good  or  evil,  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  It  is  alike  unconscious  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  But,  while  the  arguments  for  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  so 
completely  satisfactory  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  mind,  yet  there  are  vart- 
ous  appearances  which  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  unlimited  benevo* 
lence,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  accord  with  that  supposition,  except  by  travel- 
ling  out  of  this  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  connecting  the  present  life  with  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  That  the  plurality  and  the  preponderance  of  sensations  in  all 
the  different  classes  of  beings  is  in  favour  of  happiness,  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied ;  but  if  pain  and  misery  are  the  lot  of  many,  or  only  of  a  few,  for  a  whole 
life,  or  even  for  short  intervals,  the  argument  recurs,  how  is  this  partial  or  tem« 
porary  suffering  to  be  reconciled  to  the  theory  of  Infinite  Benevolence  1  If  pain 
and  misery  exist  in  instances  collectively  numerous,  or  in  portions  however 
minute,  yet  vast  in  the  aggregate,  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  attribute 
of  Unbounded  Goodness,  unless  we  connect  an  eternity  of  existence  with  the 
present  transient  scene  7  If  evil  exists,  it  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  to  say,  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  contrivance,  when  the  world  is  so  con^ 
stituted  that  it  is  more  or  less  one  of  the  ingredients,  or  accessories,  in  the  con- 
dition of  all  sensitive  beings.  If  the  evil  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  inteflt,  it 
seems  an  adjunct  that  cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  present  scheme ;  and  if  it  be 
an  adjunct  of  ^  present  scheme,  that  scheme  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  proof  of 
Infinite  Benevolence,  unless  we  consider  it  only  as  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and 
infer  that  the  present  is  only  the  commencement  of  our  sensitive  and  reflective 
existence. 

In  the  works  of  human  genius  or  industry,  the  object  of  the  contrivance  may 
differ  from  the  efiTect,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  faculties ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Mind,  we  cannot  separate  the  ob« 
ject  and  the  end ;  or  say  that  one  thing  was  designed  and  another  produced,  with* 
out  impeaching  the  Supreme  Power  of  weakness,  or  the  Supreme  Intellect  of  in« 
consistency.  If  in  any  particular  contrivances  in  the  creation,  good  was  the 
object  while  evil  b  the  result,  can  we  reverentially  affirm,  that  God  willed  one 
thing,  but  that  a  different  was  produced  ?  If  God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  the 
evil  must  be  regarded  as  much  his  contrivance  as  the  good.  If  God  made  the 
teeth,  he  made  them  to  ache  as  well  as  to  masticate.  The  good  of  masticatioa 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  contrivance,  but  is  not  the  evil  of  aching  the  occa« 
aional  efiTect  7  In  considering  the  sensitive  works  of  the  Great  Creator  in  the 
present  world,  all  that  we  can  truly  say  is,  that  good,  or  pleasure,  is  the  frbi>omi« 
HAifT  design,  the  primary  object,  but  that  evil,  or  pain,  is  one  of  the  concomitant 
efifeets,  or  subordinate  accessories*  There  is  too  much  good  in  the  world  to  ad- 
mit the  supposition  of  malevolence  in  the  Great  Author  of  the  scheme ;  and  there 
is  too  much  evil  not  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  state  of  future  retribution.  Those 
phenomena  in  the  present  state  of  things,  which  militate  against  the  theory  of 
Infinite  Benevolence,  appear  to  be  only  presages  of  the  good  that  is  to  coaie*    If 
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tiM  ^ood  even  here  gfreatly  predominates  over  the  evil,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  in  some  future  period  the  evil  will  disappear,  and  the  Divine  Benevolence 
he  resplendent,  without  any  apparent  spot  or  limitation,  in  the  condition  of  every 
mdividaal. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1805,  while  Dr.  Paley  was  resident  at 
linooln,  he  experienced  a  violent  paroxysm  of  his  agonising  malady,  which 
eaald  not  be  appeased  by  the  usual  remedies;  and  symptoms  appeared  that  his 
end  was  approaching.  He  languished,  however,  in  a  state  of  debility  and  dis- 
ease, till  the  period  of  his  return  to  Bishop  Wearmouth,  where  he  expired  on  the 
25th  of  May.  His  mental  faculties  suffered  little,  if  any,  diminution  to  the  last 
MNnent  of  his  existence ;  but  if  his  intellectual  vision  underwent  no  eclipse,  his 
eorporeal  sight  is  said  to  have  failed  for  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Paley  that  he  lived  in  vaiif ! — ^His  was  a  mind  of  great 
powers ;  and  in  general  he  employed  it  for  the  noblest  ends.  He  was  particular- 
ly active  in  diffusing  that  knowledge  which  tends  most  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
BtB ;  and  raise  him  highest  in  the  scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence.  His  moral 
aad  theological  works  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  his  memory ;  and  if  he  be- 
trayed a  little  seeming  political  versatility  in  smaller  and  more  ephemeral  pro- 
dvetioDs,  we  may  find  some  apology  for  his  inconsistency  in  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  a  large  family ;  and  in  circumstances 
of  which  few  have  suflicient  energy  to  control  the  agency  or  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence. 

hk  person,  Dr.  Paley  was  above  the  middle  size,  and  latterly  inclined  to  corpu- 
fence.  The  best  likeness  of  him  is  by  Romney,  in  which  he  is  drawn  with  a 
iiikiag-rod  in  his  hand.  As  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  and  in  his  general 
habits  of  expense,  he  practised  what  may  be  called  an  enlightened  economy,  and 
dbeerved  a  due  medium  between  parsimony  and  profusion,  his  income  was  more 
than  adequate  to  all  his  wants ;  and  he  left  his  family  in  easy  if  not  in  affluent 
ciiemnstaoces. 

A  volume  of  sermons  was  published  aflcr  the  death  of  Dr.  Paley,  which  he 
left  by  his  will  to  be  distributed  among  his  parishioners.  ,In  clearness  of  expres- 
sioDy  in  harmony  of  style,  and  in  force  of  moral  sentiment,  some  parts  of  these 
•ennons  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  his  other  works.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  one  of  those  preachers  who  excelled  in  bringing  the  most  important  truths 
home  to  men^s  interests  and  bosoms. — Though  a  few  will  rejoice,  yet  the  majority 
of  readers  will  lament,  that  in  these  sermons  the  author  has  abandoned  his  usual 
reserve  with  respect  to  certain  doctrinal  matters,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  find 
in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  of  the  church,  than  in  the  precepts  of  Christ,  or 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists. — Those  doctrines  which  tend  only  to  engender 
strife  and  to  produce  vain  logomachies,  would  always  be  better  omitted  in  the 
palpit ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  in  these  sermons  Dr.  Paley  has  sanc- 
tioned their  introduction.  The  great  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity ;  but 
can  these  doctrines  conduce  to  that  end  7  If  this  question  had  been  proposed  to 
Dr.  P^ley,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  his  reply,  if  that 
reply  had  been  in  unison  with  his  unsophisticated  sentiments. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased,  if  we  add  to  this  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Pdey  the  following  interesting  anecdote,  which  he  related  to  a  friend  at 
Ounbridge,  in  the  year  1795,  while  they  were  conversing  on  the  early  part  of  his 
academical  life. 
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xz  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

'*  I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergraduateship,"  said  he,  ^*  happily,  but 
unprofitably*  I  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle, 
and  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  however,  after 
havinfif  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened 
at  &ye  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bed-side,  and 
said,  *  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  d****d  fool  you  are.  I  could  do  no- 
thing, probably,  were  I  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  you  could  do  every 
thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  ac- 
count of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that  if  you 
persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society.'  I  was  so  struck,''  Dr. 
Paley  continued,  *^  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of 
the  day  and  formed  my  plan.  I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every 
evening,  in  order  that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  &ve  ;  read  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day,  except  during  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required, 
alk>ting  to  each  portion  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study  ;  and  just  before  the 
closing  of  gates  (nine  o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where  I 
constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.  And  thus,  on 
taking  my  bachelor's  degree,  I  became  senior  wrangler." 

Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  which  have  something  of  the  marvellous,  are  seldom 
related  with  a  punctilious  adherence  to  truth :  but  if  here  be  no  erroneous  state- 
ment, or  inaccurate  representation,  Mr.  Meadley  appears  to  ascribe  too  much  to 
the  occurrence,  when  he  attributes  to  it  *^  not  only  his  (Paley'^)  successful  labours 
as  a  college  tutor,  but  the  invaluable  productions  of  his  pen."  A  mind  like  that 
of  Paley  could  not  have  been  long  so  indolent  as  is  represented,  without  some 
compunctious  visitings  of  remorse.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  he  first 
received  this  friendly  admonition,  his  bosom  was  a  prey  to  some  lurking  pangs 
of  self-condenmation ;  and  he  was  consequently  predisposed  instantly  to  put  in 
force  a  plan  of  more  systematic  and  more  vigorous  application.  Where  the  mat- 
ter of  combustion  already  exists,  a  little  spark  will  set  it  in  a  blaze. 
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Iff  the  trntbet  that  I  haye  met  widi  upon  the  salgect  of  morals,  I  appear  to  myaelf  to  have  ramariced 
iie  ftlkmiqg  impeHeocioiM ;— either  that  the  principle  was  enoneous,  or  that  it  waa  indittincily  explained, 
or  that  the  nilea  deduced  from  it  were  not  tuifficiendy  adapted  to  roal  life  and  to  actual  lituationt.  The 
initiDgii  of  Grotiua,  and  the  laiger  work  of  Puflendoi^  are  of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up 
vilh  d»  dvil  law  and  with  the  jurieprudence  of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  system  of 
ctbictr-die  direction  of  private  coosdenoes  in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they 
•le  HOC  to  be  regarded  as  institutes  of  morality  calculated  to  instruct  an  individual  in  his  duty,  so  much  as 
t^iecieB  of  law  books  and  law  authorities,  suited  to  the  practice  of  those  courts  of  justice,  whose  deci- 
■ou  aie  regulated  by  general  principles  of  natural  equity,  in  coi^unction  with  the  maxims  of  the  Roman 
cods;  of  which  kind,  I  undentand,  diere  are  many  upon  the  Continent  To  which  may  be  added,  oon- 
cenuig  bodi  these  authors,  that  they  are  more  occupied  in  describing  the  rights  and  usages  of  indepen- 
4m  ooamanities,  than  is  necessary  in  a  work  which  professes  not  to  acijust  the  correspondence  of 
iMHDi,  but  to  delineate  the  ofllces  of  domestic  life.  The  profusion  also  of  clanical  quotations  with 
which  many  of  their  pages  abound,  seems  to  me  a  ftnlt  fiom  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  excuse  them. 
ITihflK  extracts  be  intended  as  decorations  of  style,  the  compositbn  is  overloaded  with  ornaments  of  one 
Uod.  To  any  thing  more  than  ornament  they  can  make  no  claim.  To  propose  them  as  serious  aigu- 
■aBHk  gmve^  to  attempt  to  establish  or  ibrtify  a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet, 
iitotrifls  with  the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  rather  to  take  it  off  from  all  just  principles  of  reasoning  in 
Mala 

OToorown  writeiB  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  I  find  none  that  I  think  perfectly  free  from  the  three 
meciiaiis  which  I  have  stated.  There  is  likewise  a  fourth  property  observable  almost  in  all  of  them, 
onely,  that  they  divide  too  much  the  law  of  Nature  from  the  precepts  of  ReveUition;  some  authors 
iB^oMrioosly  dedining  the  mention  of  Scripture  authorities,  as  belonging  to  a  diflferent  province ;  and 
Mhen  reserving  them  for  a  separate  volume;  which  appears  to  me  much  the  same  defect,  as  if  a  com- 
■touor  on  the  laws  of  Rngland  should  content  hmwelf  with  stating  upon  each  head  the  common  law 
<r  the  kad,  without  taking  any  notice  of  acts  of  parliament;  or  should  choose  to  give  his  readers  the 
ttmoQ  law  in  one  book,  and  the  statute  law  in  another.  **  When  the  obligations  of  morality  are  taught," 
Hfi  t  pious  and  celebrated  writer,  **  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be  forgotten :  by  which  it 
«iU  be  shown  that  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other;  religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of 
Man,  and  nonii^  win  be  the  will  of  God.'** 

His  mmmer  also  in  which  modem  writers  have  treated  of  subjects  of  morality,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
Eabis  to  much  exception.  It  has  become  of  late  a  fashkm  to  deliver  moral  institutes  in  strings  or  series 
tf  dstached  propositions,  virithoat  subjoining  a  continued  argument  or  regular  dissertation  to  any  of  them. 
^sMentkiasapophthegmatixing  style,  by  crowding  propositions  and  paragraphs  too  ftst  upon  the  mind, 
■ri  by  eanying  the  eye  of  the  reader  from  sutrject  to  subjject  in  too  quick  a  succession,  gains  not  a  sufii- 
ciat  hold  upon  the  attentkm,  to  leave  either  the  memory  furnished,  or  the  understanding  satisfied.  How- 
nw  Qtefol  a  q^Uafaos  of  topics  or  a  series  of  propositions  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  lecturer,  or  as  a  guide 
lisMadsnt,  who  is  supposed  to  coDault  other  books,  or  to  institute  upon  each  sulgect  researches  of  hia 
«B.lhs  method  is  by  no  means  convenient  for  ordinary  readers;  because  few  readers  are  such  <AtiiAera 

■  Hwaatooly  a  hint  to  set  their  dtoughts  at  work  upon;  or  such  as  will  pause  and  tarry  at  every  pro- 
insiiun,  till  tbey  have  traced  out  its  dependency,  proof;  relation,  and  consequences,  before  they  permit 
jfcw— iiss  to  step  on  to  anodier.    A  respectable  writer  ofthisclasst  has  comprised  his  doctrine  of  slavery 

■  ^  three  Allowing  psopositioos  >— 

"Ifo  one  is  bom  a  slave;  becanae  every  one  is  Umi  with  all  his  original  rights" 
"nbonecanbeoooMashtve;  because  no  one  fhim  being  a  person  can,  in  the  language  of  die  Roman 
hw,heeaBaea  diing,«r  snlgect  of  property." 
*TW  sapposed  profier^  of  the  master  m  the  slave,  therefore,  is  matter  of  usurpation,  not  of  right" 
bai^  be  posable  to  deduce  from  diese  few  adages,  such  a  theory  of  the  primitive  rights  of  human 
■teB.aswiIl  evinoe  die  illegality  of  slavery:  but  surely  an  audior  requires  too  much  of  his  reader,  when 
httxpedihiB  to  make  these  deductions  fbr  hiuMelf;  or  to  supply,  perhaps  from  some  remote  chapter  of 
te  anas  tnalisa,  the  several  proofb  and  explanatioiM  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  meaning  and 
feiAsf  diese  assci'tious  intelligible. 

*  Prefhce  to  **  The  Preceptor,**  by  Dr.  Jobasoo. 
tDr.FniqsBOD,attthorof**  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy.**  17«7. 
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Then  n  a  friilt,  the  qipoMta  of  thk,  wUch  tome  monlifts  thinka 

better  plan  of  compontioo,  have  not  alwajs  been  careful  to  avoid ;  namely,  the  dwelling  upon  verbal  and 
elementuy  dietinctione,  vdth  a  labour  and  prolixity  proportioned  much  more  to  the  lubtlety  of  the  que*- 
tion,  than  to  its  value  and  importance  in  the  proeecution  of  the  Milgect  A  writer  upon  the  law  of  na- 
ture,* whoee  expUcationi  in  every  part  of  philosophy,  though  always  diffuse,  are  often  very  sucoeaslbl, 
has  employed  three  long  sections  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  **permissions  are  not  laws."  Tbe  dia- 
eussion  of  this  oontroversyi  however  essential  it  might  be  to  dialectic  precision,  was  certainly  not  nccoa 
aary  to  the  progress  of  a  work  designed  to  describe  the  duties  and  obligations  of  civil  life.  The  reader 
becomes  impatient  when  he  is  detained  by  disquisitians  which  have  no  other  olgect  than  the  settling  of 
terms  and  phrases;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  for  whose  use  such  books  are  chiefly  mtended,  will  not  be 
pemiaded  to  read  them atalL 

I  am  led  to  propose  these  strictures,  not  by  any  poopensity  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  my  predeoeasovi, 
much  less  to  invits  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  their  performances  and  my  own ;  but  solely  by 
the  oonsideratkNi,  that  when  a  writer  o^rs  a  book  to  the  public  upon  a  subgect  on  which  the  public  are 
already  in  possession  of  many  others,  he  is  bound,  by  a  kind  of  literary  justice,  to  inform  his  roadera,  dia- 
tinctly  and  specifically,  what  it  is  he  professes  to  supply,  and  what  he  eipects  to  improve.  The  imper- 
feclions  above  enumerated,  are  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  or  remedy.  Of  die  executioa 
the  reader  must  judge;  but  this  was  the  design. 

Concerning  the /iruu:^  of  morals  it  would  be  premature  to  speak;  but  concerning  the  manner  of 
unfolding  and  explaining  that  principle,  I  have  somewhat  which  I  wish  to  be  remarked.  An  experieooe 
ef  nine  years  in  the  office  of  a  public  tutor  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  that  department  of  educatioa 
to  which  these  chapters  relate,  afforded  me  frequent  occarione  to  observe,  that  in  discoursing  to  young 
minds  upon  topics  of  morality,  it  required  much  more  pains  to  make  them  perceive  the  difficulty,  than  to 
understand  the  solution :  that,  unless  the  sul^ect  was  so  drawn  up  to  a  point,  as  to  exhibit  the  full  Ibrce 
of  an  ol9eetion,or  the  exact  place  of  a  doubt,  befbra  any  explanation  was  entered  upon,— in  other  words, 
unless  some  curiosity  was  excited  before  it  was  attempted  to  be  satisfied,  the  labour  of  the  teacher  waa 
lost  When  information  was  not  desired,  it  was  seldom,  I  found,  retained.  I  have  made  this  observatian 
my  guide  in  the  foUowing  work:  that  is,  upon  each  occasion  I  have  endeavoured,  before  I  suffered  my- 
self to  proceed  in  the  disquisition,  to  put  the  reader  in  complete  possesskm  of  the  qnestkm ;  and  to  do  it 
in  the  way  that  I  thought  most  likely  to  stir  up  his  own  doubts  and  solicitude  about  it 

In  pursuing  the  principle  of  morals  through  the  detail  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  I  have  bad  in 
view  to  accommodate  both  the  choice  of  the  sulgecis  and  the  manner  of  handling  them,  to  the  situations 
which  arise  in  the  life  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  these  times.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  think  to 
be  principally  wanting  in  former  treatises ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  which  will  be  found  in  mine. 
I  have  examined  no  doubts,  I  have  discuiaed  no  obscurities,  I  have  encountered  no  errors,  I  have  adverted 
to  no  controverries,  but  what  I  have  seen  actually  to  exist  If  some  of  the  questions  treated  of^  appear 
to  a  more  iastructed  reader  minute  or  puerile,  I  desire  such  reader  to  be  assured  that  I  have  found  them 
occasions  of  difficulty  to  young  minds;  and  what  I  have  observed  in  young  minds,  I  should  expect  to 
meet  with  in  all  who  approach  these  subjects  for  the  first  time.  Upon  each  article  of  human  duty,  I  have 
combined  with  the  conclusions  of  reason  the  declarations  of  Scripdue,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  as  of  co- 
otdinate  authority,  and  as  both  terminating  in  the  same  sanctions. 

In  the  manner  of  the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  attemper  the  opposite  plans  above  aniroad^erfed 
apon,  as  that  the  reader  may  itot  accuse  me  either  of  too  much  haste,  or  too  much  delay.  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  each  sulgect  enough  of  dissertation  to  give  a  body  and  snbstance  to  the  chapMer  in  whidi  it 
is  treated  of^  as  well  as  coherence  aiMl  perspicuity :  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seMom,  I  hope,  exercised 
the  patience  of  the  reader  by  the  length  and  prolixity  of  my  essays,  or  disa^ipointed  that  patience  at  last 
by  die  tenuity  and  unimportance  of  the  conclusion. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  the  foUowing  work,  for  whidi  it  may  be  draught  necessary  that  I  should 
offer  some  excuse.  The  first  of  which  is,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  any  other  book ;  or  men- 
tiened  the  name  of  the  author  whose  thoughts,  and  sometimes,  possibly,  whose  very  expressions  I  have 
adopted.  My  method  of  writmg  has  constantly  been  this :  to  extract  what  I  could  &om  my  own  stores 
and  my  own  reflections  m  the  first  place ;  to  put  down  that,  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  each  subject 
such  readings  as  fell  in  my  way :  which  order,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  only  one  whereby  any  person  can 
keep  his  thoughts  fhnn  slkling  into  other  men's  trains.  The  eflfect  of  such  a  plan  upon  the  production 
tiwLf  will  be,  that,  whilst  some  parts  in  matter  or  manner  may  be  new,  others  will  be  little  else  than  a 
repetitkm  of  the  old.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  perfect  originality :  I  claim  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  compiler.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  borrowed ;  but  die  feet  is,  that  the  itotes  for  this  work  having  been 
prepared  for  some  years,  and  such  things  having  been  from  time  to  time  inserted  m  them  as  appeared  to 
me  worth  preserving,  and  such  insertfons  made  commonly  without  the  name  of  the  author  fiom  whom 
they  were  taken.  I  should,  at  this  time,  have  found  a  diflfeulty  in  recovering  those  names  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  be  able  to  render  to  every  man  his  own.  Nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  it  appear  to  me  worth 
while  to  repeat  die  search  merely  for  this  purpose.  When  authorities  are  relied  upon,  names  roust  be 
produced;  when  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  science,  it  may  be  uiyust  to  borrow  the  invention  without 
acknowledging  the  author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and  upon  a  sulgect  which  allows  no  place 
for  discovery  or  inventkm,  property  so  called ;  and  in  which  all  that  can  bekmg  to  a  writer  is  his  mode  of 

•  Dr.  Rutlierfbrth.  aatbor  of  '•  Institotes  of  Natoral  Law.** 
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mmm^mUi  jadgmnl^ipnkMbOiiAmi  I  dMmM  have  diooglu it raperflnooi,  had  it  bem  aaner  to  bm 
1km  k  warn,  to  have  ktemiptsd  my  text,  or  orowded  mj  musin*  with  wSsnoem  to  eveiy  author  whoM 
wnfinMnti  I  hava  Bade  ate  oC  There  it,  however,  one  work  to  which  I  owe  to  much,  that  it  wouM  be 
Wpatafal  not  lo  oonftM  the  obligatioa:  I  mean  the  wriiingi  of  the  hue  Abraham  Tockert  £aq.  part  of 
which  were  pnblithed  by  himeei^  and  the  remainder  eince  hit  death,  under  the  title  of  '«The  light  of 
Netore  punned,  bf  Edward  Search,  £aq/*  I  have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  obseiw 
nHea  apoo  the  eeveral  eul^ecie  that  he  hae  taken  in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  ny,  than  in  all  othen 
fm  together.  Hie  tident  aleo  for  illiiftration  is  unrivall^.  But  his  thoughts  are  difibsed  thnn^ih  a  long, 
Tsnoui,  and  iiT^lular  work.  I  shall  account  it  no  mean  piaiee,  if  I  have  been  sometimes  able  to  dispose 
iatoawihod,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles,  or  to  eihibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible  mesips,  what 
ia  that  otherwise  excellent  perfoimance,  is  spread  over  too  much  surface. 

The  aext  dreumstanoe  for  which  some  apology  may  be  expected,  is  the  joining  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy  iqgeiher,ortheadditiooof  a  book  of  politics  to  a  system  of  ethics.  Against  this  etgectioB,  if 
k  bt  Bade  one,  I  might  defend  aiyself  by  the  example  of  many  approved  writers,  who  have  treated  de 
^ifEau  AoBUBis  eC  civi$,  or,  as  some  choose  to  expreai  it,  •'of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  man,  in  his  indi* 
vidosl  sod  social  capacity,*'  in  the  sanie  book.  I  might  allege,  also,  that  the  part  a'member  of  the  com- 
■OBwsslth  shall  take  in  political  contentions,  the  vote  he  shall  give,  the  counsels  he  shall  approve,  the 
•iniocthe  ihall  afford,  or  the  opposition  he  shall  make,  to  any  system  of  public  measures,~-i8  as  much  a 
qwiian  of  personal  duty,  as  much  concerns  the  conscience  of  the  individual  who  deliberates,  as  the  de- 
teisansiMW  of  any  doubt  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  private  life ;  that  consequently  political  philou 
to^  is.  properly  apeaking,  a  continuation  of  moral  philosophy ;  or  rather  indeed  a  part  <^  it,  supposing 
■Mil  phiksophy  to  have  for  its  aim  the  information  of  the  human  conscience  in  every  deliberation  that 
ii  iksfy  to  come  before  it  I  might  avail  myself  of  these  excuses,  if  I  wanted  them ;  but  die  vindication 
ipon  which  I  rely  is  the  following:— 4n  stating  the  principle  of  morals,  the  reader  will  observe  that  I 
hsvs  oaployed  some  industiy  in  explaining  the  theory,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  general  rulei ;  with- 
sot  ihs  ftdl  and  constant  consideratkm  of  which,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  system  of  moral  philosophy  can 
bsaiiiftciory  or  oonsistent  This  foundatkm  bemg  laid,  or  rather  this  habit  being  formed,  the  discussioQ 
sT  political  sutgecta,  to  which,  more  than  to  almost  any  other,  general  rules  ore  applicable,  became  cleav 
■ri  caqr.  Wherns,  had  these  topics  been  assigned  to  a  distinct  work,  it  woald  have  been  necessary  to 
hsvs  repeated  the  same  rudiments,  to  have  establisfaed  over  again  the  same  principles,  as  those  which  we 
hsd  abeady  exemplified,  and  rendered  fomilior  to  the  reader,  m  the  former  parts  of  this.  In  a  word,  if 
there  appear  to  any  one  too  great  a  diversity,  or  too  wide  a  distance,  between  the  sulgects  treated  of  in 
theoomseof  the  present  volume,  let  him  be  remolded,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  rules,  pervades  and 
ansenihe  whole. 

ItBsy  not  be  improper,  however,  to  admonish  the  reader,  that,  under  the  name  oipoUtiet,  he  is  not  to 
bek  far  those  occaakinal  controversies,  which  the  oocunrences  of  die  present  day.  or  any  temporary  situa- 
liaaof  pabUe  aflaiia,  may  excite ;  and  most  of  which,  if  not  beneath  the  dignity,  it  is  beside  the  purpose* 
tft  philosophical  institutnn  to  advert  tOw  He  will  perceive  that  the  several  disquisitions  are  framed  with 
s  nfareooe  to  the  cxMiditnn  of  this  oountiy,  and  of  this  government ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  daigB  of  a  work  like  the  foUowii^,  not  so  much  to  discuss  each  altercated  point  with  the  particularity 
<r  s  pobtiesl  pamphlet  upon  the  sufctject,  as  to  deliver  those  universal  principles,  and  to  exhibit  that  mode 
md  irun  of  reasoning  in  politics,  by  the  due  application  of  which  every  man  might  be  enabled  to  attain 
ti  joBtcondosions  of  his  own.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  an  olgectk>n  that  has  been  advanced  against  all 
ihaiBctspecnlatioiis  concerning  the  origin,  principle,  or  limitation  of  dvil  authority;  namely,  that  such 
i^Malalnns  posseaa  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  conduct  ddier  of  the  sute  or  of  the  sul^ject,  of  the 
pvenoa  or  the  governed ;  nor  are  attended  with  any  useful  consequences  to  either:  that  in  times  of 
fessqaillt^  they  are  not  wanted ;  m  times  of  confusion  they  are  never  heard.  This  representation,  how- 
•vsr,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  just  Times  of  tumult  it  is  true,  are  not  the  times  to  learn;  but  the  chdce 
ivhieh  BMn  make  of  their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions  of  the  commonwealth^  may  never- 
Aiksi  depend  upon  the  lessons  they  have  received,  the  books  they  have  read,  and  die  epimons  they 
hnt  isriabed,  m  seasons  of  leisure  and  quietness.  Some  judicious  persons,  who  were  present  at  Geneva, 
^sriig  the  troubles  which  lately  convulsed  that  dty,  thought  they  percdved,  in  the  contenticns  there 
cmyiag  on,  the  operation  of  that  political  theory,  which  the  writings  of  Rosseau,  and  the  unbounded 
•Mmsi  in  which  these  writin^i  are  boUen  by  his  countr3rmen.  had  diffused  amongst  tlM  Through- 

Mi  the  political  disputes  that  have  within  these  few  yean  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  in  her  sister- 
kJagfaa,  and  in  her  foreign  dependendea,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  in  the  language  of  party,  hi 
^  resohitkns  of  public  meetfaigi,  in  debate,  in  oooversatkm,  in  the  general  strain  of  those  ffagitive  and 
ind  aildnasia  to  the  public  which  such  occaswos  call  forth,  die  prevalency  of  those  ideas  of  dvil 
■IbwiiJ  whkh  are  displs^  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Lodw.  The  credit  of  that  great  name,  the  courage 
«d  fibscslity  of  his  prindples,  the  skill  and  deamess  with  which  his  aiguments  are  proposed,  no  less 
te  lbs  wdght  of  the  aigumento  diemselves,  have  given  a  reputatkm  and  currency  to  his  opinions,  of 
^fkiehl  am  persuaded,  in  any  unaettled  state  of  pubOc  afiaiis,  the  hifluence  would  be  felt  As  this  is 
■at  a  plaes  tor  eraimnhig  the  truth  or  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  I  would  not  be  understood  by  what  • 
I  ksfsssad,  to  express  any  judgment  concerning  either.  I  mean  only  to  remarl^  that  such  doctrhies  an 
tot  without  sOect;  and  diat  iimo£praetioal  hnportance  to  have  the  prindples  from  which  die  obligations 
tf  asdd  wkn,  and  the  exteiit  of  civil  obediedqr,  are  derived,  righdy  explained,  and  well  undostood. 
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Indeed,  m  fiur  m  I  have  obwnredf  in  political,  htyvnd  all  other  iiil:^ectm  where  men  are  whfaoat  eome 
fbndamental  and  acientiiic  prindplei  to  reeort  to,  thejr  are  liable  to  have  their  nnderMandingi  plajred 
upon  h3r  cant  phfaeee  and  unmeaning  tenni,  of  which  every  partj  in  every  country  potMMee  a  Yocabulaiy. 
We  appear  astonished  when  we  see  the  multitude  led  away  l^  loundt ;  but  we  •hould  remember  that, 
if  aoundt  work  miracles,  it  is  always  upon  ignorance.  The  influence  of  names  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  want  of  knowledge. 

These  are  die  observations  with  which  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  prepare  die  attention  of  my  reader. 
Concerning  the  perMnal  motives  which  engaged  me  in  the  feUowing  attempt,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ] 
say  much ;  the  nature  of  my  academical  situation,  a  great  deal  of  leisure  ance  my  retirement  from  it,  the 
recommendation  of  an  honoured  and  excellent  (Hend,  the  authority  of  the  venerable  prelate  to  whom 
these  laboun  are  inscribed,  the  not  perceiving  in  what  way  I  could  employ  my  time  or  talents  better,  and 
my  disapprobation,  in  literary  men,  of  that  fistidioos  indolence  which  sits  sdU  because  it  disdains  to  do 
2tttle,  were  the  considerations  that  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  design.  Nor  have  I  repented  of  the 
undertaking.  Whatever  be  the  fiue  or  reception  of  this  work,  it  owes  its  author  nothing.  In  sicknesa 
and  in  health  I  have  Ibund  in  it  that  which  can  alone  alleviate  the  one,  or  give  enjoyment  to  die  other, — 
occupation  and  engagement 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  EDMUND  LAW,  D.  D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  CARUSLE. 


Mt  louh — Und  the  obligatkms  which  I  owe  to  your  Lordship's  kindness  beto  much 
leaib  or  much  fewer,  than  they  are ;  had  personal  gratitude  left  any  place  in  my  mind  for 
deliberation  or  for  inquiry ;  in  selecting  a  name  which  every  reader  might  confess  to  be 
prefixed  with  propriety  to  a  work,  that,  in  many  of  its  parts,  bears  no  obscure  relation  to 
the  general  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  should  have  found  myself  directed 
\ij  many  considerations,  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  A  long  life  spent  in  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  human  pursuits— the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  in  constant  and 
Qttwearied  endeavours  to  advance  the  discovery,  communication,  and  success  of  both ;  a 
life  80  occupied,  and  arrived  at  that  period  which  renders  every  life  venerable,  commands 
reqiect  by  a  title  which  no  virtuous  mind  will  dispute,  which  no  mind  sensible  of  the  im- 
pQitance  of  these  studies  to  the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind  will  not  rejoice  to  see 
acknowledged.  Whatever  difierence,  or  whatever  opposition,  some  who  peruse  your 
Lorddiip's  writings  may  perceive  between  your  conclusions  and  their  own,  the  good  and 
wiie  of  all  persuasions  will  revere  that  industry,  which  has  for  its  object  the  illustration  or 
defence  of  oar  common  Christiani^.  Your  Lordship's  researches  have  never  lost  sight  of 
coe  purpose,  namely,  to  recover  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  from  beneath  that  load  of  un- 
ntborind  additions,  which  the  ignorance  of  some  ages,  and  the  learning  of  others,  the 
npentition  of  weak,  and  the  craft  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  inWrest) 
beaped  upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  motive ; 
iy  a  firm,  and  I  think  a  just  opinion,  that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational,  renders 
it  mote  credible ;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination  of  the  original  re- 
conbi  dismisses  from  the  system  one  article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the  ex- 
perience, or  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  and, 
vith  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of 
Krioos  inquirers,  and  through  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than  can  be 
cftcted  by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human  establishment 

When  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Christian  world,  it 
was  not  withoat  the  industry  of  learned  men,  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  discovered, 
tlst  no  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament  But  had  those  excellent 
pernxis  done  nothing  more  by  their  discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  superstition, 
or  changed  some  directions  in  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they  had  merited  but  little 
of  that  veneration  with  which  the  gratitude  of  Protestant  Churches  remembers  their  ser- 
vices. What  they  did  for  mankipd,  was  this:  they  exonerated  Christianity  of  a  weight 
vfaich  sunk  it  If  indolence  or  timidity  had  checked  these  exertions,  or  suppressed  the 
fruit  and  publication  of  these  inquiries,  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  would  at  this 
^  have  been  universal  ? 

I  do  not  mean,  my  Lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example  to  insinuate,  that  any  popular 
opinion  which  your  Lordship  may  have  encountered,  ought  to  be  compared  with  Transub- 
wantiatkwi,  or  that  the  assurance  with  which  we  reject  that  extravagant  absurdity,  is 
attainable  in  the  controversies  in  which  your  Lordship  has  been  engaged ;  but  I  mean,  by 
callmgto  mind  those  great  reformers  of  the  public  faith,  to  observe,  or  rather  to  express 
»T  own  persuasion,  that  to  restore  the  purity,  is  most  effectually  to  promote  the  progress, 
of  Qiristianity;  and  that  the  same  virtuous  motive  which  hatli  sanctified  their  labours, 
nggerted  your&  At  a  time  when  some  men  appear  not  to  perce^g^,t^7bf^Q^CfS^^^'' 
D  25  8  c 


zxTl  DEDICATION. 

to  scupect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that  spirit  of  examination  and  research  which  is  gone  finUi 
in  Christian  countries,  this  testimcmy  is  become  due,'  not  only  to  the  probity  of  your 
Lordship's  views,  but  to  the  general  cause  of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty. 

That  your  Lordship's  life  may  be  prolonged  in  health  and  honour ;  that  it  may  continne 
to  afford  an  instructive  proo(  how  serene  and  easy  old  age  can  be  made  by  the  memory  of 
important  and  well-intended  labours,  by  the  possession  of  public  and  deserved  esteem,  by 
the  presence  of  many  grateful  relatives;  above  all,  by  the  resources  of  religion,  by  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  designs  of  a  '*  fiiithful  Creator,"  and  a  settled  trust  in  the  tmth 
and  in  the  promises  of  Christianity ;  is  the  fervent  prayer  o^  my  Lord,  your  LOTdshq>'s 
dutiful,  most  obliged,  and  most  devoted  servant, 

^  WILLIAM  PALEV. 

CariiiU.  Feb.  10,  I7&i. 
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BOOK  L 

PBEUMINAKY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
DeJiMmom  and  %te  qftke  Scienee, 

Moral  Phi loiopht,  Motafity,  Ethics,  Cascdi- 
lij,  NalQial  Law,  mean  all  the  tame  thing; 
wmttr^tkai  adenee  which  teaehtamen  their  diUy 
9»dtkentuonM  qfii. 

The  UK  of  soch  a  study  dependa  rspoia  tiui , 
Ihit,  withoot  it,  the  rules  of  hie,  by  which  men 
■a  didhiarily  goiverned,  oftenthnes  mislead  them, 
ton^  a  defixt,  either  in  the  role,  or  in  the  ap- 


Thne  inks  are,  the  Law  of  Honour,  the  Law 


Then  rales  are,  the  Law  of  I 
If  ths  Luid,  and  ttie  Scrqitaies. 


CHAPTER  n. 
T%e  Law  <if  Bonawr, 

Tb  Law  of  HoDoiir  is  a  system  of  rales  con- 
incAed  W  people  of  fiufaioiL  and  cakidated  to 
Mhsftetheu  intetooarae  with  one  another;  and 
ftrno  ether  purpose. 

CoMesaently,  nothinff  is  adverted  to  by  the 
I^Bv  of  Honour,  but  what  tends  to  inooounode 
^  iotflRounse. 

HsBoe  this  law  only  presmbes  and  regolates 
aedoliei  heiwixt  e^wUs;  omitting  such  as  rdate 
todie  SairaDe  Bcmg,as  well  as  Uiose  which  we 
•v«  to  oar  infisrion.  For  which  reason,  nro&ne- 
■osjUgleet  of  public  worship  or  private  cbvotion, 
tatkf  to  serranCs,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants 
vctker  dependants,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
^joriesdoiie  to  tradesmen  by  insolvency,  or  delay 
nptyment,  with  numbeiless  examples  ot  the  same 
PM,  tre  accounted  no  breaches  of  honour;  be> 
^OK  a  man  is  not  a  less  agreeable  companion  for 
^jMevices^  nor  the  worse  to  deal  with,  in  those 
MMms  which  are  usually  transactrd  between 
•e  geitfleman  and  another. 

AfHD ;  the  Law  of  Honour,  being  constituted 
7  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
fa^  Buteal  oonveniency  of  such  men,  will 
letiod^ might  be  expected  fipom  the  character 
w  derini  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  most  in- 
duces, mvovimble  to  the  Soentious  indulgence  of 


the  natural  passions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fimdoa- 
tion,  adultery,  dnudLenneas,  prodigality,  duelling, 
and  (^revenge  in  the  extreme;  amilaysnoi 
upon  the  virtues  c^>posite  to  theses 


CHAPTER  in. 
7^  Law  qfthe  Land. 

THiTpart  of  mankind,  who  are  beneath  the 
Law  of  Honour,  often  make  the  Law  of  the  Land 
their  rule  of  life;  that  is,  they  are  satisfied  wiA 
themselves^  so  long  as  they  ck>  or  omit  nothing, 
for  the  domg  or  omitting  of  which  the  law  can 
punish  them. 

YHkereas  every  sjrstem  of  human  laws,  eon- 
sidered  as  a  rule  of  life,  labours  under  the  two 
foUowing  defects; 

I.  Human  laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not  objects 
of  compulsion ;  such  as  pa^  to  Giod,  bounty  to 
the  poor,  foxj^eness  or  injuries,  education  of 
chikuren.  gratitude  to  benefitotors. 

The  law  never  sjMaks  but  to  command,  nor 
commands  but  where  it  can  compel:  consequently, 
those  duties,  which  by  their  nature  must  be  vdunr 
tary.  are  lert  out  of  tne  statute  book,  as  luring  be- 
yiDiMi  the  reach  of  its  operation  and  authority. 
*  II.  Human  laws  p^mit,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  suffer  to  go  unpunished,  many  crimes,  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  being  denned  by  any 
previous  description.  Of  which  nature  are  luxury, 
prodi^ity,  partiality  in  voting  at  those  elections 
m  which  the  Qualifications  of  the  candidate  ou^ 
to  determine  tne  success,  caprice  in  the  disporition 
of  men's  fortunes  at  their  death,  disrespect  to 
parents,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  examples. 

For,  this  is  the  alternative :  either  the  law  must 
define  beforehand,  and  with  precision,  the  ofiencas 
which  it  punishes ;  or  it  must  be  left  to  the  disere* 
iion  of  tne  magirtnite,  to  determine  upon  each 
particular  accusation,  whether  it  constitute  that 
offence  which  the  kw  designed  to  punish,  or  not ; 
whidi  is,  in  eflect,  leaving  to  the  magistrate  to 
punish,  or  not  to  punidi,  at  his  pleasure,  the  in- 
dividual who  is  brought  before  him ;  whicn  is  just 
so  much  tyranny.  Where,  therefore,  as  in  the  in- 
stances above  mentioned,  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subtile,  or  of  too  secret, 
a  nature,  to  be  ascertained  by  any  preconcerted 
language,  the  law  of  most  countries,  especially  of 
tee  states,  rather  than  commit  the  libcnty  of  the 
si^ject  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistiates,  leaves 
iBen  in  «ich  OM.  tftittj^^QOg  IC 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Tht  Scriphira. 

Whoeyer  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a 
specific  direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises, 
looks  fi>r  more  than  he  will  meet  with.  And  to 
what  a  magnitude  such  a  detail  of  particular  pre- 
cepts wouM  have  enlarged  the  sacred  volume, 
may  be  partly  understood  fixnn  the  following  con- 
sideration : — The  laws  of  this  countr^^  including 
the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  the  decisions  of  our 
supreme  courts  of  justice,  are  not  contained  in  a 
fewer  than  fifty  foho  volumes.  And  yet  it  is  not 
onoe  in  ten  attempts  that  you  can  find  the  case 
you  look  for,  in  any  law  book  whatever:  to  say 
nothing  of  those  numerous  points  of  conduct,  con- 
cerning which  the  law  professes  not  to  prescribe 
<Nr  det^mine  any  thing.  Had  then  the  same  per- 
tieolarity,  which  obtains  in  human  laws  so  fiii  as 
they  go,  been  attempted  in  the  Scriptures,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  mondity,  it  is  manliest 
they  would  have  been  by  much  too  bulky  to  be 
either  read  or  circulated;  or  rather,  as  St.  John 
nys,  "  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  shouki  be  written." 

Morahty  is  taught  in  Scripture  in  this  wise. — 
General  rules  are  laid  down,  of  piety,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  purity :  such  as  worshiping  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth :  doing  as  we  would  bedone 
by;  kmng  our  neighbour  as  ourself;  fi>rgiving 
others,  as  we  expect  forgiveness  finom  God ;  that 
mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice;  that  not  that  which 
ententh  into  a  man,  (nor,  by  parity  of  reason, 
any  ceremonial  pollutions,)  but  that  which  pro- 
oeedeCh  from  the  heart,  defileth him.  Theserules 
•It  oocasbnally  illustrated,  either  hjfictituma  ex- 
amjUes,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan ; 
and  of  the  cruel  servant,  who  refused  to  his  feUow- 
•ervant  that  indulgence  and  compassion  which 
his  master  had  shown  to  him:  or  in  instances 
which  aetuaUy presented thetMelves^MinCYuui's 
nproof  of  his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village ; 
his  praise  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  in  h^&st 
mite;  his  censure  of  the  Pharisees,  who  chose  out 
the  chief  rooms,— «nd  of  the  tradition,  whereby 
they  evaded  the  command  to  sustain  their  indiMiit 
parents :  or,  lastly,  in  the  resolution  ^quesAtkt 
iphieh  those  vho  were  about  our  Saviour  proposed 
to  hintf  as  his  answer  to  the  young  man  who 
■deed  him,  »  What  lack  I  yet  r  and  to  the  honest 
scribe,  who  had  fimnd  out,  even  in  that  age  and 
country,  that  "to  k>ve  God  and  his  neignboor, 
WIS  more  than  all  whole  bumt-ofierings  and  sacri- 

And  this  is  in  truth  the  way  in  which  all  prao- 
tioal  sdenoes  are  taught,  as  Aikhmetic,  Grammar, 
Navigation^  and  the  like.— Rules  are  laid  down, 
andexamptas  are  subjoined:  not  that  these  ex- 
lunpies  are  the  eases,  much  less  all  the  cases, 
which  will  actually  oeeur;  but  by  way  only  of 
explaining  the  principle  of  the  rule,  and  as  so 
Vany  specimens  of  the  method  of  applying  it.— 
The  chief  diflerenoe  is,  that  the  examples  m 
Scripture  are  not  annexed  to  the  ruks  with  the 
didactic  regularity  to  which  we  are  now-a-dlys 
•ocoMonied,  but  delivered  diq>ersedly,  as  particular 
0ceasioos  suggested  them;  which  jgave  them, 
liowever,  (especially  to  those  who  beard  them, 
and  were  present  to  the  oceasioas  which  prodnced 
them,)  an  energy  and  persuasion,  much  beyond 
what  the  same  or  any  mstanoes  would  have  ap- 
pMred  with,  in  their  places  in  a  dystem. 


Besides  this,  the  Scriptures  oommoiilj  pie-aop- 
pose  m  the  person  to  vvnom  they  speak,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  natural  iustice;  and  are 
employed  not  so  much  to  teacn  new  rulea  of 
morahty,  as  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  new 
sanctions,  and  bjAgreater  certainty  f  -wldch  last 
seems  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  revelaticMi 
from  God.  and  what  was  most  wanted. 

Thus  tne  "  unjust,  covenant-breakers,  and  ez- 
tortionera,"  are  condemned  in  Scripture,  sappoaing 
it  known,  or  leaving  it,  where  it  admits  <h  doubt, 
to  morali^  to  determine,  what  injustice,  eztcctioii, 
or  breach  of  covenant,  are. 

The  above  considentions  are  intended  to  ptova 
that  the  Scriptures  do  not  superMde  the  oae  of  the 
science  of  which  we  profess  to  treat,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquit  them  of  any  charge  of  inqwr- 
fectbn  or  inmifnciency  on  that  account. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Moral  Sense, 

*l  The  frther  of  Caius  TToranius  had  been  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  triumvirate.  Casus  Tbramsw 
coming  over  to  the  interests  of  that  party,  <fia- 
covered  to  the  officers,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  hia 
Other's  life,  the  place  irhnrr  hn  nrnfralrd  hinwalf 
and  gave  them  withal  a  descriptkm,  by  which 
they  might  distinguish  his  person,  wlien  they 
found  him.  The  okl  man,  more  anxious  lor  the 
safety  and  fortunes  of  his  son,  than  about  the  fittio 
that  might  remain  of  his  own  hie.  began  imme- 
diately to  inquire  of  the  officen  wno  seised  him, 
whether  his  son  was  vrell,  whether  he  had  done 
hisdutytothesatisfiictionofhisffeneials.  *That 
son  (replied  one  of  the  officera,}  so  dear  to  thy 
affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us ;  by  his  inlimnation 
thou  art  apprehended,  and  diest.'  The  officer 
with  this,  struck  a  poniard  to  his  heart,  and  the 
unhappy  parent  fell,  not  so  much  affected  by  lus 
&te,  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it"* 

Now  tne  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were 
related  to  the  wiki  boy  caught,  some  yean  a^  in 
the  woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a  savage  without 
experience,  and  without  instrnction,  cut  off  in  his 
inmncy  from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and, 
consequently,  under  no  possible  infhience  at  ex- 
ample, antlkMity,  education,  sympathy  or  habit ; 
whether,  I  say,  such  a  one  woula  fiMi,  imon  the 
rehUion,  any  degree  of  that  sentiment  tf  dis^ 
probation  qf  Tvrosniwis  conduct  which  we  SmI, 
<vnot1 

They  who  maintain  Ae  existence  of  a  man! 
sense;  of  innate  maxims;  of  a  natural  conacience; 
that  the  kyve  of  viitoe  and  hatred  d"  vice  are  in- 
stinctive; or  the  perception  of  ru^  and  wrang 
intuitive;  (all  wmch  are  only  dmferent  ways  m 
expressing  the  same  opimon,)  affirm  that  he 
would. 


**  *'  Caitts  Toraniui  triomvinim  partes  seeatos,  pro> 
wripti  patrit  lai  pretorii  et  omati  viri  latebras,  auteiB, 
■otasqiie  corporis,  qulbas  afiuMci  ponet  eentiirioBikas 
edidit,  qui  eum,peraeeati  sunt.  BenezdsfUiimaiisviU 
et  incremeotii,  qoam  ds  reliqoo  spirita  mo  solUcrtns,  sa 
incolumis  enet,  et  an  imperatoribos  tatitfkeertt,  iater* 
rogare  eos  eoepit.  B  quibus  onoi:  *  Ab  illo.*  ioquit, 
*  qaem  tantoperediligiifdemonstratasiKMUosuBisterio, 
filii  indido  ooeideris:*  protinusqas  peetos  eta*  |1*^ 
traledt.    CoUapsus  ftaqne  est  iafbliz.  aoetora  caiif» 


qaam  ipsa  caedSk  niisanor.*!— Vy 
•ap.  II.  Digitized  by  VJ 
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THE  MORAL  SENSR 


ThiBT  who  deny  the  existenoe  of  a  moral  sense, 
Ac.  amrm  that  he  would  not 

And  upon  this,  issue  is  joined. 

As  the  experiment  has  never  heen  made,  and, 
fom  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  subject  (not  to 
amion  the  impossibility  of  proposing  tne  question 
lo  hLn,  if  we  had  one,)  is  never  likely  to  be  made, 
vbst  would  be  the  event,  can  only  be  judged  of 
frompiobabie  reasons. 

They  who  contend  for  the  affirmative,  observe, 
llist  we  approve  examples  of  generosity,  ^titude, 
fitlefity,  ic.  and  condemn  the  contrary,  mstantly, 
withoot  deliberation,  without  having  any  interest 
sf  our  own  ococemed  in  them^  oft-tmies  without 
bdng  conscious  of,  or  able  to  give  any  reason  for, 
our  appiohatipn :  that  this  approbation  is  uniform 
md  nmvenal,  the  same  sorts  of  conduct  bein^  ap- 
Bo«ed  and  dnapproved  in  all  ases  and  countries  of 
ne  woffld ;  circumstances,  say  mey ,  which  strongly 
ioiiate  the  operation  of  an  instinct  or  moral  sense. 

On  the  otber  hand,  answers  have  been  given  to 
■oit  of  these  arguments,  by  the  patrons  of  the 
sppnile  system :  and, 

First,  as  to  the  untformUy  above  alleged,  they 
caalTOfeit  the  &ct.  They  remark,  firom  authentic 
aoeoonts  of  historians  and  travellers,  that  there  is 
■irody  a  single  vice  which,  in  some  age  or  coun- 
tiy  of  the  worU,  has  not  been  countenanced  by 
pabfic  opinion:  that  in  one  country,  it  is  esteemed 
tfi  office  of  piety  in  children  to  sustain  their  aged 
pMBOts;  in  another  to  dispatch  them  out  of  the 
wsf:  that  sokade^  in  one  age  of  the  worid,  has 
been  heroism,  is  m  another  fek>ny:  that  theft, 
vfaieh  is  punished  by  most  kws,  by  the  laws  of 
Sptita  was  not  unfiequently  rewarded :  that  the 
imniKUious  commerce  of  the  sexes,  although  con- 
VBuied  hj  the  regulations  and  censure  of  all 
drifiied  natioos,  is  practised  by  the  savages  of  the 
trapieal  ngions  without  reserve,  compunction,  or 
iigiaoe :  that  crimes,  of  which  it  is  no  longer 
poinitted  us  even  to  speak,  have  had  their  advo- 
ates  amon^  the  sages  of  very  renowned  times  : 
te,  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  polished  nations  of 
Eoiope  be  delighted  with  the  appearance,  wher- 
cier  he  meets  with  it,  of  happiness,  tranquilfity, 
•ad  eomfortj  a  wild  American  ii  no  less  diverted 
with  the  wnthings  and  contortions  of  a  victim  at 
the  flake:  thai  even  amongst  ourselves,  and  in 
the  peesent  improved  state  of  moral  knowled^, 
«e  aie  far  from  a  perfect  consent  in  our  onn- 
ioBi  or  feelings:  that  you  shall  hear  duelling 
■konatdy  reprobated  and  applauded,  according 
Is  the  sex,  age  at  station,  of  the  person  you  con- 
ytm  with:  that  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and 
'  'Is  is  accounted  by  one  sort  of  people  maffna- 
y,  by  another  meanness :  that  in  the  above 
t,  and  perhaps  in  most  others,  moral  ap- 
1  feUows  the  fiishions  and  institutions  of 

!  ooontry  we  live  in ;  which  feshions  also,  and 
institutions  themselves,  have  grown  out  of  the 
ingenoes.  the  climate,  situation,  or  local  ditn^m- 
itaaoes  or  the  country ;  or  have  been  set  up  by 
the  anlhority  of  an  arbitrsry  chieftain,  or  the  un- 
■ocountable  caprice  of  the  multitude :  all  which, 
thcT  observe,  looks  very  little  Hke  the  steady  hand 
and  mdeliUe  characters  of  Nature.    But, 

Seooodly,  becanse,  after  these  exceptions  and 
ahafenwmls,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some 
>Hta  of  actions  /*Mnm«nd  and  receive  the  esteem 
sfiMBkindinofethanotharB;  and  that  the  appro- 
hitiMi  of  thsm  is  genefal  though  not  univenal : 
ii  tote  they  aay,  that  the  general  approbation 


of  virtue,  even  in  initancea  where  we  ha^e  no 
interest  of  our  own  to  induce  us  to  it,  may  be 
accounted  fer  without  the  assistanoe  oS  a  moral 
sense:  thus: 

"  Having  experienced,  in  some  instances,  a  par- 
ticular conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselvesp  or 
observed  that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
probation rises  up  in  our  minds ;  which  sentiment 
afterwards  accompanies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the 
same  conduct,  although  the  private  advantage 
which  first  excited  it  no  longer  exist." 

And  this  continuance  of  tne  passion,  after  the 
reason  of  it  has  ceased,  is  nothing  more,  say  they, 
than  what  happens  in  other  cases ;  especially  m 
the  love  of  money,  which  is  in  no  person  so  eaj^, 
as  it  is  oftentimes  found  to  be  in  a  rich  old  miser, 
without  femily  to  provide  ibr,  or  firiend  to  oblige 
by  it,  and  to  whom,  consequently,  it  is  no  longer 
(and  he  may  be  sensible  of  it  too)  of  any  real  use 
or  value ;  yet  is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed  with 
ffain,  and  mortified  by  losses,  as  he  was  the  first 
day  he  opened  his  shop,  and  when  his  very  sub- 
sistence depended  upon  his  success  in  it 

By  these  means  the  custom  of  approving  certain 
actions  commenced :  and  when  once  sucn  a  cus- 
tom hath  got  footing  in  the  world,  it  ii  no  diffi- 
cult thinff  to  explain  how  it  b  transmitted  and 
continue^  for /Aien  the  greatest  part  of  thoae  who 
approve  of  virtue,  approve  of  it  from  authority,  bj 
imitation,  and  from  a  habit  of  approving  such  anid 
such  actions,  inculcated  in  eany  youUi,  and  re- 
ceiving, as  men  grow  up,  continuakl  accessions  of 
strength  and  vigour,  frt>m  censure  and  enoouiage- 
ment,  from  the  Books  they  read,  the  oonveraations 
they  hear,  the  current  application  of  epithets,  the 
general  turn  of  language,  and  the  various  other 
causes  by  which  it  universally  comes  to  pass,  that 
a  society  of  men,  touched  in  the  feeblest  degree 
with  thie  same  passion,  soon  communicate  to  one 
another  a  great  degree  of  it  *  This  is  the  case 
yrith  most  of  us  at  present;  and  is  the  cause  also, 
that  the  process  qf  assodaUon^  described  in  the 
last  paragraph  but  one,  is  little  now  either  per- 
ceived or  wanted. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  finr  the  oontinii- 
anfieand  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments 
aimongst  mankind,  we  have  mentioned  imitation. 

The  efikacy  of  this  principle  is  most  observable 
m  children:  indeed,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them, 
wUch  deserves  the  name  of  an  instinet^  it  is  their 
propensity  to  imitation.  Now  there  is  nothing 
which  children  imitate  or  apply  more  readily  than 
expressions  of  aflection  and  aversion,  of  approbft- 
tion,  hatred,  resentment,  and  the  like;  and  when 
these  passions  and  expressions  are  once  connected, 
which  they  soon  will  be  by  the  same  association 
which  unites  words  with  their  ideas,  the  passion 
will  follow  the  expression,  and  attach  upon  the 
object  to  which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to 
apply  the  epithet  In  a  word,  when  ahnost  every 
tmng  else  is  learned  by  imitation^  can  we  wonder 


*  **  FTom  instances  of  popular  tiimulti.  seditions,  (ac- 
tions, pnniea,  and  of  all  panaoni  wliicli  are  ataared  witk 
a  mniutude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  ancietjr,  in 
exciting  and  mipporting  any  emotion ;  while  the  oHMt 
ungovernable  disorders  are  raised,  we  And,  by  that 
means,  from  the  slightest  and  moat  (Vivolons  oceasiona. 
He  must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  who  kindles  not  in 
the  coBunon  blaze.  What  wonder  then,  that  moral 
aentiroents  are  found  of  such  influence  in  life,  tboufh 
springing  from  principles,  which  may  appear,  at  first 
Bight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  r—Hume't  imquirg 
€»mesmint  <A«  PrhuipUs  ^MfrmU,  Sect,  i^i^^ 
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to  find  fhe  flsme  cause  conoenied  in  the  geneiaticiii 
of  our  moval  sentimeiits  ? 

Another  oonnderable  objection  to  the  system  of 
moral  instincts  is  this,  that  there  are  no  maxims 
in  the  sdenoe  which  can  well  be  deemed  innate, 
as  none  perhaps  can  be  assi^ed,  which  are  abso- 
lutely and  universally  ^rue  ;  mother  words,  which 
60  not  bend  to  circumstances.  Veracity,  which 
seems,  if  any  be,  a  natural  duty,  is  excused  in 
many  cases  towards  an  enemy,  a  thief,  or  a  mad- 
man. The  obhgation  of  promises,  which  is  a  first 
j^inciple  in  morali^,  depends  upon  the  dicum- 
gtances  under  which  they  were  made ;  they  may 
have  been  unlawful,  or  become  so  since,  or  mcon- 
sistent  with  fimner  promises,  or  erroneous,  or 
extorted;  under  all  which  cases,  instances  may 
be  suggested,  where  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
promise  would  be  very  dubious ;  and  so  of  most 
other  general  rules,  when  they  come  to  be  actually 


An  argument  has  been  also  proposed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  of  this  Kind.  Together 
with  the  instinct,  there  must  have  been  implanted, 
it  is  .said,  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  object 
upon  which  it  was  to  attach.  The  instinct  and 
the  idea  of  the  object  are  inseparable  even  in  ima- 
gination, and  as  necessarily  accompany  each  other 
as  any  correlative  ideas  whatever:  that  is,  in 
plainer  terms,  if  we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  the 
approbation  of  particular,  actions,  we  must  have 
received  also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve; 
which  we  certainly  have  not  received. 

But  as  this  argument  bears  alike  against  all 
instincts,  and  a^amst  their  existence  in  brutes  as 
Well  as  in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I  suppose,  produce 
conviction,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an 
answer  to  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either  that 
there  exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose  what  is 
<adled  the  moral  sense,  or  that  they  are  not  now 
to  be  distinguished  from  prejudices  and  habits; 
on  which  account  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  moral  reasoning :  I  mean  that  it  is  not  a  safe 
way  of  arguing^  to  assimie  certain  principles  as  so 
many  dictates,  impulses,  and  instincts  of  nature, 
and  then  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  princi- 
ples, as  to  the  rectitude  or  wrongness  <^  actions, 
independent  of  the  tendency  of  such  actions,  or  of 
any  other  consideration  wliatever. 

Aristotle  lays  down,  as  a  fundament^  and  self- 
evident  maxim,  that  nature  intended  barbarians  to 
be  slaves;  and  proceeds  to  deduce  from  this  maxim 
a  train  of  conclusions,  calculated  to  justify  the 
policy  which  then  prevailed.  And  I  question 
whether  the  same  maxim  be  not  still  self-evident 
to  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Nothing  is  so  soon  made,  as  a  maxim;  and  it 
appears  from  the  example  of  Aristotle,  that  au- 
thority and  convenience,  education,  prejudice,  and 
general  practice,  have  no  small  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tnem;  and  that  the  laws  of  custom  are 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  onlcr  of  nature. 

For  which  reason,  I  suspect,  that  a  system  of 
morality,  built  upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out 
reasons  and  excuses  for  opinions  and  practices 
already  established, — ^will  seldom  corrector  reform 
either. 

But  further,  suppose  we  admit  the  existence  of 
these  instincts ;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their 
authority  ?    No  man,  you  say,  can  act  in  deliber- 


ate opposition  to  them,  without  a  sectet  ugamraa 

of  conscience.  But  this  remorM  may  be  bonw 
with :  and  if  the  sinner  choose  to  bear  'with,  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  whicn  he 
expects  fhmi  his  wickedness;  or  finds  the  plea^- 
sure  of  sin  to  exceed  the  remorse  of  conflcaenoe^  of 
which  he  abne  is  the  judge,  and  concerning  i^rfaich, 
when  he  feels  them  both  together,  he  can  Ikaundly 
be  mistaken,  the  moral-instinct  man,  so  fiu-  as 
I  can  understand,  has  nothing  more  to  ofier. 

For  if  he  allege  that  these  instincts  are  so  man  j 
indimtions  of  t£e  will  of  God.  and  oonsequentlj 
presages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for  herBSLfier; 
this,  1  answer,  is  to  resort  to  a  rule  and  a  naotrve 
ulterior  to  the  instincts  themselves,  and  at  "v^hich 
rule  and  motive  we  shall  bv-and-by  arrive  by  a 
surer  rc»d : — I  say  surer,  so  long  as  there  remains 
a  controversy  whether  there  m  snj  instinctive 
maxims  at  all;  or  any  difficulty  in  asoeitainxn^ 
what  maxims  are  instinctive. 

This  celebrated  question  therefore  beoonkea  in 
our  system  a  question  of  pure  curiosity ;  aiul  as 
such,  we  dismiss  it  to  the  determinatifm  of  those 
who  are  more  inquisitive,  than  we  are  conoenied 
to  be,  about  the  natural  history  and  oonstitutioa 
of  the  human  species. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Human  Happiness. 

The  word  Jiappy  is  a  relative  term:  that  m^ 
when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean  tnat  he  is 
happier  than  some  othere,  wUh  whom  we  com- 
pare him;  than  the  generality  of  others ;  or  than 
ne  himself  was  in  some  other  situation:  thua, 
speaking  of  one  who  has  just  compassed  the  ob> 
iect  of  a  long  pursuit,— "Now,"  we  say,  "he  f 
happy;"  and  in  a  like  comparative  sense,  co- 
pared,  that  is,  with  the  general  lot  of  mankind,  ^ 
call  a  man  happy  who  possesses  health  and  < 
petency. 

In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated 
happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleap- 
sure  exceeds  that  of  pain ;  andthe  degree  of 
happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excess. 

And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  ordinarOy-  at* 
tainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  bynap- 

Einess,  when   we   inquire  or  pronounce  what 
uman  happiness  consists  in.* 


'^  If  way  positive  sij^nification.  distinct  (torn  what  w« 
mean  by  pleasure,  can  be  affixed  to  tbe  term  "  hapni. 
nesB,"  I  should  take  it  to  denote  a  certain  state  of  tae 
nervouR  f«yi>tera  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in 
which  we  feel  Joy  and  gnef,  pawions  and  aflbctions*-^ 
Whether  this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  most 
laniruascs  would  lead  us  to  believe,  or  the  diapbrasm, 
as  BufTon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  as  van 
Helmont  thouirht ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine  network, 
linins  the  whole  region  of  the  prvcordia,  as  others  have 
imagined ;  it  is  possible,  not  only  that  each  painfktl 
sensation  may  violently  shake  and  disturb  the  fibres 
at  the  time,  but  that  a  series  of  such  may  at  leastb  ao 
derange  the  very  texture  of  tbe  system,  as  to  produce  a 
perpetual  irritation,  which  will  show  itself  by  ftetftt]. 
ness,  impatience,  and  restlessness.  It  is  poraible  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  succession  of  pleasurable  eea- 
sations  may  have  such  an  effect  upon  this  subtile  OK;fa. 
nization,  as  to  cause  tbe  fibres  to  relax,  and  return  into 
their  place  and  order,  and  thereby  to  recover,  or,  if  not 
lost,  to  preserve,  that  harmonious  conformation  which 
gives  to  the  mind  its  sense  of  complaoennr  and  satis. 

faction.     This  state  may  be  denominated  bappii 

and  is  80  far  distinfuisbabie  from  pleasore,  that  It 
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In  which  inqofay  I  wiD  omit  much  usual 
leckmition  on  the  dignity  and  capadty  of  our 
Bitaie^  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  bod^,  of 
Che  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our  constitution; 
upon  the  worthinesa,  refinement,  and  delicacy,  of 
mne  aatis&ctions,  or  the  meanness,  crossness, 
and  sensuaKhr,  of  othen;  because  I  hold  that 
pfeasores  differ  in  nothing,  but  in  continuance 
and  intensity :  from  a  just  computation  of  which, 
eonfirmed  by  what  we  observe  of  the  apparent 
cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  contentment,  of 
men  of  difierent  tastes,  temjiers,  stations,  and  pur- 
nita,  every  question  concerning  human  oappineas 
Bust  receive  its  decision. 

It  vriD  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

L  What  Human  Happiness  does  not  consist  in: 

n.  What  it  does  consist  in. 

FissT,  then,  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the 
pkasoiea  of  sense,  m  whatever  profusion  or  va- 
ikty  they  be  enioyed.  By  the  pleasures  of  sense^ 
I  mean,  as  weu  as  the  animal  gratifications  of^ 
cifiiig,  diinking,  and  that  by  which  the  species  is 
continned,  as  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  music, 
punting,  architecture,  gardening,  splendid  shows^ 
meatric  exhilritions ;  and  the  pfeasures,  lastly,  or 
active  spocts,  as  of  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  &c. 
For, 

laCj  These  j^leasoies  continue  but  alittle  while 
itatxme.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  especially  of 
the  groaacr  sort  of  them.  Laying  aside  the  pe- 
penSkn  and  the  expectation,  and  computing 
itiictlv  the  actual  senntion,  we  shall  be  surprised 
Id  find  how  ixkconsiderable  a  portion  of  our  time 
tbey  oocupT,  how  few  hours  in  the  fbur-and-twenty 
Iber  are  able  to  fill  up. 

uly,  Tbeae  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose  their 
nfidL  It  is  a  property  of  tne  machine,  fi>r  which 
W6  knofw  no  remedy,  that  the  organs,  by  which 
ire  perceive  pleasure,  are  blunted  and  benumbed 
brbeiqg  fiequently  exercised  in  th^  same  way. 
There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  finmd  the 
Aflemioe  between  a  gratification,  when  new,  and 
when  fimailiar;  or  any  pleasure  which  does  not 
beoome  indi^rent  as  it  grows  habitual 

3d!y,  The  eagerness  for  Idgh  and  intense  de- 
^gfats  takes  away  the  relish  firam  all  others;  and 
as  audi  delights  fidl  rarely  in  our  way,  the  greater 
put  cf  our  time  becomes,  firom  this  cause,  empty 
and  uneasy. 

There  is  hardly  any  delusion  by  which  men  are 
peater  snfiferen  m  their  hanfnneas,  than  by  their 
gqwrting  too  much  from  what  is  called  pleasure ; 
Mis,  firam Uioee intense  deHghtvfhich  vulgarly 
ai^roas  the  name  of  pleasure.  The  very  expec- 
trtm  spoils  them.  When  they  do  come,  we  are 
oAoi  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  persuade  our- 
uhes  bow  mach  we  are  pleased,  rather  than  en- 
joring  any  pleasure  which  springs  naturally  out 
Of  the  ob|ect  And  whenever  we  depend  upon 
hebg  vastly  delighted,  we  always  go  home  secretly 
psted  at  misang  our  aim.  Lakewise,  as  has 
■een  tihscTved  jurt  now,  when  this  humour  of 
heng  pfoffigimuly  delighted  has  once  taken  hold 


Minftr  ts  aar  partkolar  ofejeet  of  enjoyment,  or  con. 
■«.  Kka  pleaaBie,  iagratiflcatkni  of  one  or  more  of  the 
■aeee,  k«t  Is  ratlier  tbe  eecondary  eSbct  wbieh  such 
tjeiHi  and  frayilcationt  prodoee  upon  tbe  nervous 
g*wa,  or  the  sute  in  whidi  they  leave  it.  These  con- 
mttnt  belnag  not,  however,  to  our  province.  Tbe 
"■■paiaUia  sense,  in  whkh  vre  have  explained  the 
*ini  llspiJueai,  is  more  popolar,  and  is  salBcient  for 
tti  larpoee  of  the  prasent  chapter. 


of  the  imagination,  it  Mnden  us  fWnn  provid&n^ 
for,  or  acquiescing  in,  those  gently  soothing  en- 
gagements, the  due  variety  and  succession  of 
which  are  the  only  things  that  supply  a  vein  off 
continued  stream  of  happiness. 

What  1  have  been  able  to  observe  of  that  part 
of  mankind,  whose  professed  pursuit  is  pleaMire, 
and  who  are  withheld  in  the  pursuit  by  ne  re- 
straints of  fortune,  or  scruples  ot  consdenoe,  cor- 
responds sufficiently  with  this  account.  I  have 
commonljr  remarked  in  such  men,  a  restleas  and 
inextinguishable  passion  for  variety ;  a  great  ^art 
of  their  time  to  be  vacant,  and  so  much  of  it  irk- 
some; and  that,  with  whatever  eagerness  and 
expectation  they  set  out,  they  become,  by  de- 
grees, &stidious  in  their  choice  of  pleasure,  lan- 
guid in  the  enjoyment,  yet  miserable  under  the 
want  of  it 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  Kmit  at 
which  these  pleasures  soon  arrive,  and  from  which 
they  ever  anerwards  decline.  They  are  by  ne- 
cessity of  short  duration,  as  the  organs  cannot 
hold  on  theur  emotions  beyond  a  certam  length  of 
time;  and  if  you  endeavour  to  compensate  for  this 
im])CTfection  m  their  nature  by  the  frequency  with 
which  you  repeat  them,  you  suffer  more  thui  you 
gain,  by  the  fatigue  of  tlie  &cultieB,  and  the  dnni- 
nution  of  sensirality. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  aooount  of  th» 
loss  of  opportunities,  or  the  decay  of  ncnUies, 
which,  whenever  they  happen,  leave  the  vduptu^ 
axy  doititute  and  desperate:  teased  by  desires  that 
can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  pletsaiw 
which  must  return  no  more. 

It  will  also  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it^  and  perhaps  by  those  akme,  that 
pleasure  which  is  purchased  1^  the  encumbranca 
of  our  fortune,  is  purehased  too  dear:  thepleasora 
never  compensating  for  the  perpetual  irritatioii  of 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

These  pfeasures.  after  all,  have  their  value :  md 
as  the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  punoik 
of  them,  the  old  are  somethnes  too  remiss,  that  is, 
too  studious  of  their  ease,  to  be  at  the  pains  fet 
them  which  they  r«dly  deserve. 

Secondly,  Neither  does  happiness  consist  hi 
an  exemption  firom  pain,  labour,  care,  business, 
suspense,  molestation,  and  "  those  evils  which  am 
without;^  such  a  state  being  usually  attended,  not 
with  ease,  but  vrith  depression  of  sptriU,  a  taste- 
lessness  m  all  our  ideas,  imaginary  aiud^ies,  and 
the  whofe  train  of  hypochondriacal  affections. 

For  which  reason,  the  expectations  of  those, 
who  retire  firom  their  shops  and  counting-hoasesL 
to  enjoy  the  remainder  oftheir  days  in  leisure  and 
tranquillity,  are  seldom  answered  by  the  efifect; 
much  leas  of  such,  as,  in  a  fit  of  chagrin,  shut 
themselves  up  in  cfoisters  and  hermitagM,  or  quit 
the  worid,  and  their  stations  in  it,  for  solitude  and 
repose. 

Where  there  exists  a  known  external  cause  of 
uneasiness,  the  cause  may  be  removed,  and  tlM 
uneasinese  will  cease.  But  those  imaginary  dis- 
tresses which  men  feel  for  v?ant  of  real  ones  (and 
which  are  equally  tormenting,  and  so  for  equally 
real)  as  they  depend  upon  no  single  or  assignabls 
subject  of  uneasmess,' admit  oftentbnes  of  no  ^ 
plication  of  rdief. 

Hence,  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  atten- 
tion may  fosten  and  spend  itself;  is  to  many  a 
refireehment ;  as  a  fit  or  the  gout  vrill  sihusUibss 
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■^tetkni  of  the  mind,  as  a  litenury  oontrovergy,  a 
law-Miit,  a  ocmteated  election,  and,  above  all,  gam- 
ing; the  passion  for  which,  in  men  of  fortmie  and 
liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  this 
principle. 

Thirdlt:  Neither  does  happiness  consist  in 
greatness,  rank,  or  elevated  station. 

Were  it  true  that  all  superiority  aflbrded  plea- 
sure, it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were 
the  greater,  that  is,  the  more  persons  we  were 
superior  to,  in  the  same  proportion,  so  &r  as  de- 
pended upon  this  cause,  we  should  be  the  happier ; 
out  so  it  IS,  that  no  superiority  yields  any  satisfinc- 
tion,  save  that  which  we  possess  or  omain  over 
those  with  whom  we  immediately  compare  our- 
selves. The  shepherd  perceives  no  pleasure  in 
his  superiority  over  his  dog;  the  farmer,  in  his 
superiority  over  the  shepheid;  the  lord,  in  his 
Mperiority  over  the  &rmer ;  nor  the  king,  lastly, 
in  his  superiority  over  the  kurd.  Superiority, 
where  there  is  no  competition,  is  seldom  contem- 
plated ;  what  most  men  are  quite  unconscious  of 

But  if  the  same  shepherd  can  run,  fight,  or 
wrestle  better  than  the  peasants  of  his  village ;  if 
the  &rmer  can  Aow  better  cattle,  if  he  keep  a 
better  horse,  or  be  supposed  to  have  a  lonser  purse, 
than  any  fiirmer  in  the  hundred ;  if  the  lora  have 
more  interest  in  an  election,  greater  fiivour  at 
eourt,  a  better  house,  or  a  la^r  estate  than  any 
nobleman  in  the  country ;  if  the  king  possess  a 
more  extensive  territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet  or 
army,  a  more  splendid  establishment,  more  loyal 
subjects,  or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjust- 
ing the  aflaira  of  nations,  than  any  prince  in 
£urope;  in  all  these  cases,  the  parties  feel  an 
actual  satisfaction  in  their  superionU^. 

Now  the  conclusion  that  follows  mm.  hence  is 
this;  that  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  whidi  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  high  stations,  are  in 
reauty  common  to  all  conditions.  The  fiinier 
who  shoes  ahorse  better,  and  who  is  in  greater 
request  for  Bis  skill,  than  any  man  withm  ten 
miles  of  him,  pocacsscB,  for  all  that  I  can  see,  the 
deHght  of  di^inction  and  of  excelling,  as  truly  and 
sub^antially  as  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  and  ibe 
scholar,  who  have  filled  Europe  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  know- 
ledge. 

No  superiority  appeare  to  be  of  any  account,  but 
superiority  over  a  rival  This,  it  is  manifest,  mav 
exist  wherever  -rivalships  do ;  and  rivalships  fall 
out  amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The 
object  of  emulation,  th^  dignity  or  magnitude  of 
this  object,  makes  no  difference ;  as  it  is  not  what 
either  possesses  that  constitutes  the  Treasure,  but 
what  one  possesses  more  than  the  other. 

Philosophy  smiles  at  the  contempt  with  which 
the  rich  and  great  speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and 
competitions  of  the  poor;  not  reflecting  that  these 
strifes  and  competitions  are  just  as  reasonable  as 
their  own,  and  the  pleasure,  which  success  aflbrds, 
the  same. 

Our  position  is,  that  happiness  does  not  consist 
in  greataess.  And  this  position  we  make  out  by 
showing,  that  even  what  are  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar ad^tages  of  ^reatnees^  the  pleasures  of  am- 
bition and  superiority,  are  m  reality  common  to 
all  conditions.  But  whether  the  pursuits  of  am- 
bition be  ever  wise,  whether  they  contribute  more 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  Uie  pursuers,  is  a 
diSforent  question;  and  a  question  concerning 
which  we  may  be  aUowed  to  entertain  great  doubt. 


The  pleasure  of  success  is  exqpisHe  j  so  also  k 
the  anxiety  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  pam  of  dinp- 
pointment ;— and  what  is  the  worst  part  of  t£e 
accoimt,  the  pleasure  is  shortlived.  We  soon 
cease  to  look  back  upon  those  whom  we  have  left 
behind;  new  contests  are  engaged  in;  new  pros- 
pects unfold  themselves;  a  succession  of  struggles 
18  kept  up,  whilst  tiiere  is  a  rival  left  within  the 
compass  of  our  views  and  profession;  and  when 
there  is  none,  the  pleasure  with  the  pursuit  is  at 
an  end. 

II.  We  havs  seen  what  hiq[>puie8s  does  -not 
consist  in.  We  are  next  to  consider  in  what  it 
does  consist. 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  the  great  matter  is.  to 
know  beforehand,  what  will  pfease  us,  and  what 
pleasure  will  hold  out.  So  mr  as  we  know  this. 
our  choice  will  be  justified  by  the  event  Ana 
this  knowledge  is  more  scarce  and  difficult  Chan 
at  first  sight  it  may  aeem  to  be:  for  sometimesw 
pleasures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring  and 
flattering  in  the  prospect,  turn  out  in  the  ponncmnioii 
extremely  insipid ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  ex- 
pected :  at  other  times,  pleasures  start  up  which 
never  entered  into  our  calculation ;  and  which  we 
might  have  missed  of  by  not  foreseeing: — ^whence 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  we  actiuUy  do  miss 
of  many  pleasures  firom  the  same  cause.  I  say,  to 
know  ''  beforehand :"  for,  afler  the  experiment  is 
tried,  it  is  commonly  impracticable  to  retreat  or 
change;  beside  that  shifting  and  chanj|ing  is  ui 
to  generate  a  habit  of  resUessness,  which  Is  de- 
structive of  the  happiness  of  every  condition. 

By  the  reason  of  the  original  mveratY  of  taste^ 
capacity,  and  constitution,  observable  in  the  human 
species,  and  the  still  greater  variety,  which  habit 
and  fe,riuon  have  introduced  in  these  particiikny 
it  is  impossible  to  propose  any  plan  of  naratnesa^ 
which  will  succeed  to  all,  or  any  method  of  lile 
which  is  universally  eligible  or  practicable. 

All  that  can  be  saia  is,  that  there  remains  s 
presumption  in  fevour  of  those  conations  of  lifeL 
m  which  men  generally  appear  most  cheerful  and 
contented.  For  thou^  tne  apparent  happiness 
of  mankind  be  not  alwavs  a  true  measure  cd' their 
real  happiness,  it  is  the  best  measure  we  have. 

Taking  this  for  my  guide,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  happiness  consists, 

I.  In  the  exerdse  of  the  social  afifections. 
Those  persons  commonly  possess  good  spirits^ 

who  have  about  them  many  objects  of  affection 
and  endearment,  as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends. 
And  to  the  want  of  these  may  be  imputed  the 
peevishness  of  monks,  and  of  such  as  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  oar 
domestic  afiections,  and  ecjually  refrrahing  to  the 
spirits,  is  the  pleasure  which  results  f^rom  acts  of 
bounty  and  beneficence,  exercised  either  in  giving 
money,  or  imparting  to  those  who  want  it,  the 
assistance  of  our  skiu  and  profession. 

Another  main  article  of  numan  happiness  is, 

II.  The  exercise  of  our  feculties,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  engaging  end. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  that  no  plemtiMe  of  present 
gratifications  can  make  the  possessor  happy  for  s 
continuance,  unless  he  have  something  in  reserve, 
— something  to  hope  for,  and  look  forward  to. — 
This  I  condude  to  be  the  case,  from  comparing 
the  alacrity  and  spirits  of  men  who  are  eogma 
in  any  pursuit  which  interests  them,  with  the  de- 
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km  to  to  nnieh  that  they  want  nothmg  move,  or 
who  have  used  up  their  satis&ctionB  too  ioon,  and 
diained  the  aouices  of  them. 

U  is  this  intolerable  vacoitj  of  mind,  which 
canies  the  rich  and  great  to  the  horBeK^urse  and 
the  gaming-tab|e ;  and  oAen  engages  them  in 
oootests  and  pursuits,  of  which  the  success  bears 
DO  profiortion  to  the  solicitude  and  expense  with 
which  it  is  sought.  An  election  for  a  disputed 
borough  ahall  cost  the  parties  twenty  or  thirty 
thouaaod  pounds  each, — (o  say  nottung  of  the 
anxiety,  humiliation,  and  &tigue,  of  the  canvass ; 
when,  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  exactly 
the  same  value,  may  be  had  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
money,  and  with  no  trouble.  I  do  not  mention 
this,  to  blame  the  rich  and  ([reat  (perhaps  they 
eannot  do  better,)  but  in  conhrmafion  of  what  I 
have  advanced. 

Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  so  much 
BBpwtance  to  our  haj^puiess,  is  of  two  kinds ; — 
mn  there  ia  something  to  be  done  towards  at- 
tumog  the  object  of  our  hope^  and  where  there  is 
Bothiog  to  be  done.  The  nrst  alone  is  of  any 
nhie;  the  latter  being  apt  to  corrupt  into  im|n- 
tieooe,  having  no  power  but  to  sit  rtill  and  wait, 
which  soon  ^ws  tiresome. 

The  doctrue  delivered  under  this  head,  may  be 
Rafily  adnutted;  but  how  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  sueoesaion  of  pleasurable  engagements,  is 
the  (fifliculty.  This  requires  two  things :  juug- 
neot  in  the  choice  of  erula  adapted  to  our  op- 
Pottonities;  and  a  command  of  imagination,  so  as 
b  beable,  when  the  judgment  has  madechoice  of 
■a  end,  to  transfer  a  pleasure  to  the  means: 
after  which,  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
we  win. 

Hence  thoae  pleasures  are  most  valuable,  not 
which  aie  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but  which 
are  moat  productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in 
thepmsuit 

A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  endeavours 
after  the  hanpiness  of  a  future  state,  has,  in  this 
Rspect,  an  advantage  over  all  the  world :  for,  he 
jiM  constantly  before  his  eyes  an  object  of  supreme 
iBpattaiice,  productive  of  perpetual  enga^ment 
aaa  activity,  and  of  which  the  pursuit  (which  can 
Waud  of  no  pursuit  besides)  usts  him  to  his  life's 
cdI  Yet  even  he  must  have  many  ends,  besides 
^far  end:  but  then  they  will  conduct  to  that, 
he  aabordioate,  and  in  some  wajr  or  other  capable 
af  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their  satisfac- 
tua,  or  an  addition  of  satisfaction,  from  that 

Eongement  is  every  thing:  tne  more  signifi- 
ant,  however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better: 
■ich  as  the  planning  o7  laws,  institutions,  manu- 
fcrtoies,  charities,  unprovements,  pubUc  works; 
and  the  endeavouring,  by  our  interest,  address, 
•liotitions,  and  activity,  to  carry  them  into  effect ; 
or,  apoa  a  snoaller  scale,  the  procuring  of  a  main- 
Jjttnce  and  fortune  fbr  our  families  by  a  course 
rf  indastiy  and  application  to  our  callings,  which 
mm  and  gives  motion  to  the  common  occupations 
rf  fife ;  training  up  a  child ;  prosecuting  a  scheme 
w  his  future  establiahment  ^  making  ourselves 
■■atera  of  a  language  or  a  science ;  improving  or 
jttM^ng  an  estate ;  kbouring  after  a  piece  of 
P«»«arment;  and,  lastly,  any  engagement,  which 
w  maooent,  is  better  than  none  i  as  the  writing  of 
«  book,  the  building  of  a  house,  the  laying  out  of 
•giden,  the  di^ng  of  a  fish-pond,— even  the 
Bn^  of  a  cucumber  or  a  tulip. 

Whilrt  our  minds  are  taken  up  with  the  objects 

b 


or  business  befiire  us,  we  aie  oomnxmly  htppTi 
whatever  the  object  or  business  be;  when  tba 
mind  is  absent,  and  the  thoughts  are  wandering 
to  something  else  than  what  is  passing  in  the 
place  in  which  we  are,  we  are  otWn  miserable. 

III.  Happiness  depends  upon  the  prudent  con* 
stitudon  oi  the  habits. 

The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happineas 
in  a  great  measure  consists,  is  to  se/  the  habits  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  cliange  may  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  The  habits  themselves  are  much 
the  same;  for,  whatever  is  made  habitual,  becomes  . 
smooth,  and  easy,  and  nearly  indiderent.  1  he 
return  to  an  old  habit  is  likewise  easy,  whatever 
the  habit  be.  Therefore  the  advantage  is  with 
those  habits  which  allow  of  an  indulgence  in  the 
deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  receive  no 
greater  pleasures  from  their  dainties,  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheese :  but  the 
peasant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a  feast; 
whereas  the  epicure  must  be  well  entertained,  to 
escape  disgust.  I'hose  who  spend  every  day  at 
cards,  ana  those  who  eo  every  day  to  plouffh, 
pass  theur  time  much  uike:  intent  upon  what 
thev  are  about,  viranting  nothing,  regretting 
nothing,  they  are  both  for  the  time  in  a  state  m 
ease :  but  then,  whatever  suspends  the  occupation 
of  the  card-player,  distresses  him ;  whereas  to  the 
labourer,  eveij  interruption  is  a  refreshment :  and 
this  appears  m  the  different  effects  that  Sunday 
produces  upon  the  two,  which  proves  a  day  of 
recreation  to  the  one,  but  a  huneirtable  burthen  to 
the  other.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  liva 
alone,  feels  his  spirits  enlivened  whenever  ha  en- 
ters into  company,  and  takes  his  teave  without 
regret ;  another,  who  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  crowd,  or  continual  suooesssion  of  company, 
experiences  in  company  no  elevation  of  spirits, 
nor  any  greater  satis&ction,  than  what  the  man 
of  a  retir^  life  finds  in  his  chimney-comer.  So 
far  their  conditions  are  equal ;  but  fet  a  change  of 
^lace,  fortune,  or  situation,  separate  the  companioii 
Irom  his  circle,  his  vintors,  his  dub,  oonmion-room, 
or  cofifee-house ;  and  the  diff*erence  and  advantage 
in  the  choice  and  constitution  of  the  t^o  habitt 
will  show  itself.  SoUtude  comes  to  the  one,  cloth- 
ed with  melancholy ;  to  the  other,  it  brings  liberty 
and  quiet.  You  will  see  the  one  fretful  and  rest- 
less, at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  come  round  when  he  may  forget  himself  in 
bed ;  the  other  easy  and  satisned,  taking  up  hit 
book  or  his  pipe,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himsrif  alone ; 
ready  to  admit  any  little  amusement  that  casts 
up,  or  to  turn  his  hands  and  attention  to  the  first 
business  that  presents  itself;  or  content,  without 
either,  to  sit  stul,  and  let  his  train  of  thought  glide 
indolently  through  his  brain,  without  much  use, 
perhaps,  or  pleasure,  hut  without  hankering  after 
any  thing  better,  and  without  irritation.  A  reader, 
who  has  inured  himself  to  books  of  science  and 
aimimentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well-written  pam- 
pmet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyage,  or  a  journal  of  a  traveller,  fell  in  his  way, 
sits  down  to  the  repast  with  relish;  enjoys  his 
entertainment  while  it  lasts,  and  can  return^  when 
it  is  over,  to  his  graver  reading,  without  distaste. 
Another  with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but 
works  of^  humour  and  pleasantry,  or  whoae  curi- 
osity must  be  interested  by  perpetual  novelty,  will 
consume  a  bookseller's  window  in  half  a  forenoon ; 
during  which  time  he  is  rather  in  search  of  diver- 
sion than  diverted-,  and  as  books  to  his  taste  ara 
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few,  and  Bhort  and  rapidly  read  over,  the  stock  is 
soon  exhausted,  when  ne  is  left  without  resource 
from  his  principal  supply  of  harmless  amuse- 
ment. 

JSo  &r  as  circumstances  of  fortune  conduce  to 

happiness,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man 

possesses,  but  the  increase  of  income,  that  aBbrds 

•  the  pleasure.     Two  persons,  of  whom  one  begins 

with  a  hundred,  and  advances  his  income  to  a 

thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  other  sets  ofi 

j^th  a  thousand  and  dwindles  down  to  a  hundred, 

^hay,  in  the  course  of  their  time,  have  the  rccei]jt 

and  spending  of  the  same  sum  of  money :  yet  theu: 

satisfaction,  so  &r  as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it, 

will  be  very  different ;  the  series  and  sum  total  of 

th^  incomes  being  the  same,  it  makes  a  wide 

difference  at  which  end  thej  begin. 

IV.  Happiness  consists  m  h^th. 

Bv  health  I  understand,  as  well  freedom  from 
bodily  distempers,  as  that  tranquillity,  firmness, 
and  alacrity  of  mind,  which  we  call  good  spirits ; 
and  which  may  properly  enough  be  included  in 
our  notion  of  health,  as  depending  commonly 
upon  the  same  causes,  and  yielding  to  the  same 
management,  as  our  bodily  constitution. 

Health,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Therefore  no  pains,  expense,  self-denial,  or  re- 
straint, to  which  we  subject  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  h»uth,  is  too  much.  Whether  it  rec^uire  us 
to  relinquish  lucrative  situations,  to  abstam  from 
fiivourite  indulgences,  to  control  intemperate  pas- 
'  lions,  or  undergo  tedious  regimens;  whatever 
difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man,  who  pursues 
his  happiness  rationally  and  resolutely,  will  be 
content  to  submit. 

When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  we 
feel  in  ourselves  a  happiness  independent  of  any 
partknilar  outward  gratification  whatever,  and  of 
which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  is  an  en- 
joyment which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life; 
and  it  probably  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure, 
Uie  happiness  of  in&nts  and  brutes,  especially  of 
the  lower  and  sedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  of 
oysters,  periwinkles,  and  the  like;  for  which  I 
liaye  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  find  out  amuse- 
ment. 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will 
justify  the  two  following  conclusions,  which,  al- 
though found  in  most  hooks  of  morality,  have 
seldom,  I  think,  been  supported  by  any  sufficient 


First,  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  different  orders  of"^  civil 
society: 

Secondlt,  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over 
virtue,  even  with  respect  to  this  world's  nappi- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Virtue. 

Virtue  is  "  the  doing  good  to  mankind^  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and/or  the  sake  of 
everUuting  happiness" 

According  to  which  definition,  "the  good  of 
mankind"  is  the  subject;  the  "will  of  God,"  the 
rule;  and  "everlasting  happiness,"  the  motive,  <^ 
human  virtue. 

Virtue  has  been  divided  by  some  moralists  into 
bentPoleneejprudeneefforiUtuief  and  temperance. 


Benevolence  proposes  good  ends;  prudence  soff- 
gcsts  the  best  means  of  attaining  them ;  fortitude 
enables  us  to  encounter  the  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  discouragements,  which  stand  in  our  way  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  ends;  temperanas  repels  and 
overcomes  the  passions  that  obstruct  it  Benevo- 
lencCj  for  instance,  prompts  us  to  undertake  the 
cause  of  an  oppressed  orphan;  prudence  suggests 
the  best  means  of  going  about  it ;  fortitude  enables 
us  to  confront  the  dai^er,  and  bear  up  against  the 
loss,  disgrace,  or  repulse,  that  may  attend  our 
undertakmg;  and  temperance  keeps  under  the 
love  of  money,  of  ease,  or  amusement,  which  might 
divert  us  firom  it. 

Virtue  is  distinguished  by  others  into  two 
branches  only,  prudence  and  henetolenee:  pru- 
dence^  attention  to  our  own  interest ;  benevolence, 
to  that  of  our  fellow-creatures:  both  directed  to 
the  same  end,  the  increase  of  happiness  in  nature ; 
and  taking  equal  concern  in  the  future  as  in  the 
present. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are,  prudence,  foft' 
tittide,  temperance  and  justice. 

But  the  division  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are  in 
modem  times  most  accustomed,  is  into  duties  ;— 

Toveaids  Cfod ;  as  piety,  reverence,  resignation, 
gratitude,  &c. 

Towaids  other  men  (or  relative  duties ;)  as  jus- 
tice, charity,  fidehty,  Ic^ty,  &c. 

Towards  ourselves  ;  as  chastity,  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, preservation  of  life,  care  of  health,  &c 

More  of  these  distinctions  have  been  proposed, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  down. 


I  shall  piooeed  to  state  a  few  obeervation0,  which 
relate  to  tne  general  regulation  of  human  conduct ; 
unconnected  indeed  with  each  other,  but  -very 
worthy  of  attention:  and  which  fell  as  properly 
under  the  title  of  this  chapter  as  of  any  fbtoie 
one. 

I.  Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  vefleo- 
tion. 

It  is  on  few  only  and  great  occasions  that  men 
deliberate  at  all ;  on  fewer  still,  that  they  institiite 
any  thing  like  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  moni 
rectitude  or  depravity  of  wlmt  they  are  about  to 
do ;  or  wait  for  the  result  of  it.  We  are  for  the 
most  pert  determined  at  once ;  and  by  an  impolse. 
which  is  the  effect  and  energy  of  pre-estabbdhea 
habit.  And  this  constitution  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  exigences  of  humaii  life,  and  to  the  imbe- 
dhty  of  our  moral  principle.  In  the  current  oc- 
casions and  rapid  opportunities  of  life,  there  Is 
oftentimes  little  leisure  for  reflection;  and  were 
there  more,  a  man,  who  has  to  reason  about  his 
duty,  when  the  temptation  to  transgress  it  is 
upon  him,  is  almost  sure  to  reason  himself  into  en 
error. 

If  we  are  in  so  great  a  degree  passive  under  our 
habits;  Where,  it  is  ask^  is  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  the  guilt  of  vice,  or  any  use  of  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  1  I  answer,  in  the  forming 
and  contracting  of  these  habits. 

And  hence  results  a  rule  of  life  of  considemble 
importance,  viz.  that  many  things  are  to  be  done 
and  abstained  from,  solely  for  ue  sake  of  habit. 
We  will  explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two : 
—A  beggar,  virith  the  appearance  of  extreme  dis- 
tress, aucs  our  charity.  If  we  come  to  aigoe  the 
matter,  whether  the  dutress  be^e^Lwl^ther  it  be 
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Mt  brongfat  upon  himself,  wl^ether  it  be  of  public 
•dnmta^  to  admit  such  appUcfttion,  whether  it  be 
pot  to  encopra^  idleness  and  vagrancy,  whether 
it  may  not  invite  impostors  to  our  doors,  whether 
the  money  can  be  well  spared,  or  might  not  be 
better  applied ;  when  these  considerations  are  put 
together,  it  may  appear  very  doubtful,  whether  we 
o^jtA  or  ouffht  not  to  give  any  thing.  But  when 
m  reflect,  that  the  misery  bedlore  our  e^es  excites 
cor  pity,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  that  it  is  of  the 
atDKMt  ooBseqnence  to  us  to  cultivate  this  tender- 
I  of  mind ;  that  it  is  a  quality,  cherished  by 


lo  do  fiv  the  petitioner's;  he  will  give  way  to  his 
compawioii,  rather  than  ofler  violence  to  a  habit 
«f  so  math  general  use. 

A  man  «  confirmed  good  habits,  will  act  in 
the  ttme  manner  without  any  consideration  at  all. 

This  may  serve  for  one  instance;  another  is  the 
iiBowing : — ^A  man  has  been  brought  up  from  his 
infimcf  with  a  dread  of  lying.  Aji  occasion  pre- 
aents  Itself  where,  at  the  expense  of  a  litUe  vera- 
citf,  be  may  divert  his  company,  set  off  his  own 
mt  with  afdvantage,  attract  the  notice  and  engage 
the  partiality  of  all  about  him.  This  is  not  a 
■iBU  temptation.  And  when  he  looks  at  the 
ether  ade  of  the  question,  he  sees  no  mischief  that 
cm  ensue  finom  this  liberty,  no  slander  of  any 
nto's  lepiitation,  no  prejudice  likely  to  arise  to 
tUT  man^  interest.  Were  there  nothing  further 
to  be  oooflideied,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  why 
t  BUI  under  such  cixcumstances  might  not  in- 
dulge his  homouT.  Bat  when  he  reflects  that  his 
Kzoples  about  lying  have  hitherto  preserved  him 
free  finom  this  vice ;  that  occaaons  like  the  present 
wiD  return,  where  the  inducement  may  be  equally 
itniw,  bat  the  indulgence  much  less  innocent; 
that  ms  scmples  will  wear  awayby  a  few  trans- 
giwauiis,  and  leave  him  subject  to  one  of  the 
BManert  and  most  pernicious  of  all  bad  habits, — a 
iMkbit  of  lying,  whenever  it  will  serve  his  turn: 
when  ail  tnis,  I  say,  is  considered,  awise  man  will 
fimgo  the  present,  or  a  much  greater  pleasure, 
m&r  ttian  lay  the  ibundatum  m  a  character  bo 
naaoB  and  contemptible. 

Fmn  what  has  been  said,  may  be  explained 
aln  the  nature  of  habitual  virtue.  By  the  defi- 
nitioo  of  virtue,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  it  anpeara,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
the  aab|ect,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlast- 
ing happiness  the  motive  and  end,  of  all  virtue. 
Yet,  in  &ct,  a  man  shall  perform  many  an  act  of 
viitiiB  without  having  either  the  good  of  mankind, 
the  win  of  God,  or  everlasting  happiness  in  his 
ihaa0sL  How  is  this  to  be  understood  1  In  the 
aune  manner  as  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good 
iervant,  without  being  conscious,  at  every  turn,  of 
a  paztanilar  regard  to  his  master's  will,  or  of  an 
•xptesB  attention  to  his  master's  interest :  indeed, 
voor  best  old  servants  are  of  this  sort  :^  but  then 
he  most  have  served  for  a  length  of  time  under 
the  actual  direction  of  these  motives,  to  bring  it 
to  this:  in  which  service,  his  merit  and  virtue 


There  are  habiU^  not  only  of  drinking,  swear- 
ing, and  lying,  and  of  some  other  things,  which 
are  oommoniy  acknowledged  to  be  habits,  and 
caUed  lo:  but  of  every  modification  of  action, 
speech,  and  thoaght    Man  is  a  buiidle  of  habits. 

Thoeaie  habits  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance. 


advertency ;  of  a  ^prompt  obedience  to  the  judg- 
ment occurring,  or  o(  yielding  to  the  first  impulse 
of  passion ;  of  extending  our  views  to  the  future, 
or  of  resting  upon  the  present ;  of  apprehending, 
methodising,  reasoning;  of  indolence  and  dilaton- 
neiss;  of  vanity,  self-conceit,  melancholy,  partiality; 
of  frethiiness,  suspicion,  captiousness ;  oensorious- 
ness ;  of  pride,  ambition,  covetousness ;  of  ovep> 
reaching,  intriguing,  projecting;  in  a  word,  there 
is  not  a  quality  or  function,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this  great  law 
of  animated  nature. 

II.  The  Christian  reli^n  hath  not  ascertained 
the  precise  quantity  of  virtue  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

This  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Christianity; 
but  without  reason.  For  as  aU  revelation,  how- 
ever imparted  originally,  must  be  transmitted  by 
the  ordinary  vehicle  of  language,  it  behoves  those 
who  make  the  objection,  to  show  that  any  fimn  of 
words  could  be  devised,  that  might  express  this 
quantity;  or  that  it  is  possible  to  constitute  a 
standard  of  moral  attainments,  accommodated  to 
the  almost  infinite  diversity  which  subsists  in  the 
capacities  and  opportunities  of  different  men. 

It  seems  most  agreeable  to  our  conceptions  of 
justice,  and  is  consonant  enough  to  the  language 
of  scripture,*  to  suppose,  that  there  are  prepared 
for  us  rewards  ana  punishments,  of  all  possible 
degrees,  from  the  most  exalted  hap^nness  oown  to 
extreme  misery ;  so  that  "  our  labour  is  never  in 
vain;"  whatever  advancement  we  make  in  virtue, 
we  procure  a  proportionable  accession  of  future 
happiness;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  accumu- 
lation of  vice  is  the  "  treasuring  up  so  much  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath."  It  nas  been  said,  that 
it  can  never  be  a  just  economy  of  Providence,  to 
admit  one  part  of  mankind  into  heaven,  and  con- 
demn the  other  to  hell;  since  there  must  be  verj 
litUe  to  choose,  between  the  worst  man  who  u 
received  into  heaven,  and  the  best  who  is  excluded. 
And  how  know  we,  it  might  be  answered,  but  that 
there  may  be  as  little  to  dioose  in  the  conditions  1 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  Scripture 
morality,  which  womd  anticipate  our  subject,  the 
following  general  positions  may  be  advanced,  I 
think,  with  safety. 

1.  That  astate  of  hapinness  u  not  to  be  expect- 
ed hj  those  who  are  conscious  of  no  moral  or 
religious  rule:  I  mean  those  who  cannot  with 
truth  say,  that  they  have  been  prompted  to  one 
action,  or  withholden  from  one  gratification,  by 
any  regard  to  virtue  or  religion,  either  immeniate 
or  habitual. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the 
consideration,  that  a  brute  would  be  as  proper  an 
object  of  reward  as  such  a  man,  and  that,  if  the 
case  were  so,  the  penal  sanctions  of  religion  could 

**'  He  which  roweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  spar 
ingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also 
bountJAilly  ;'*  2  Cor.  ix.  6.—"  And  thai  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither 
did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  fhw 
stripes.*'  Luke  xii.  47.  48.—"  Whosoever  khall  give  yon 
a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong 
to  Christ ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward:"  to  wit,  intimating  that  there  is  in  reserve  a 
proportionable  reward  for  even  the  smallest  act  of 
virtue.  Mark  i  x.  41.— «ee  also  the  parable  of  the  pounds. 
Luke  xix.  16,  fcc;  where  he  whose  pound  bad  gained 
ten  pounds,  was  placed  over  ten  cities ;  and  he  whose 
pound  had  gained  five  pounds,  was  placed  ow  fife 
cities.  .      Digitized  by  VjOOyiC 
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iutve  no  pbtte.  Far,  whom  would  you  puiush.  if 
TOO  make  socb  a  one  as  this  happy  ^--or  rather 
mdeed,  religion  itself  both  natuxal  and  revealed, 
would  cease  to  have  either  use  or  authority. 

2.  That  a  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  those,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the 
nabitual  practice  of  any  one  sin,  or  neglect  of  one 
known  duty. 

Because,  no  obedience  can  proceed  upon  proper 
motives,  which  is  not  universal,  that  is,  which  is 
not  directed  to  every  command  of  God  alike,  as 
they  all  stand  upon  the  same  authority. 

Because  such  an  allowance .  would,  in  effect, 
amount  to  a  toleration  of  every  vipe  in  the  world. 

And  because  the  strain  of  Scripture  language 
excludes  any  such  hope.  When  our  dtUies  are 
recited,  they  are  put  collectively ^  that  is,  as  all  and 
every  one  of  them  required  in  the  Chnstian  cha- 
ncter.  "  Add  to  your  fidth  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness, 
and  to  ffoduness  brotherly  Kindness,  and  to 
brotheri^lundness  charity."*  On  the  other  hand, 
when  vices  aie  enumerated,  they  are  put  disjunc- 
HvelVt  that  is,  as  separately  and  severally  exclud- 
ing the  sinner  from  heaven.  "  Neither  fornicators, 
nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  eifeminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  ex- 
tortioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."t 

Those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  lean 
a  contrary  way,  as  that  "charity  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins;"t  that  "he  which  con- 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
ahall  hide  a  multitude  o(  sins;"S  cannot,  I 
think,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  be  ex- 
tended to  sins  deliberately,  habitually,  and  ob- 
atinately  persisted  in. 

3.  Tni^  a  state  of  mere  unprofitableness  will 
notgo  unpunished. 

lliis  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  the 
paiaUe  of  the  talents,  which  supersedes  all  further 
reasoning  upon  the  subject.  "  Then  he  which 
had  receivea  one  talent,  came  and  said,  Lord,  I 
knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  austere  man,  reaping 
where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou'liast  not  strawed :  and  I  was  afraid,  and  hid 
tk^ talent  in  the  earth;  k),  there  thou  hast  that  is 
dune.  His  knrd  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Thou  wicked  and  alot^ful  servant,  thou  kneweet. 
(or,  kneweet  thou  1)  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed 
not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strawed;  thou 
oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
exchanffers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have 
received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take  therefore  the 
talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath 
ten  talents;  for  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
ffiven.  and  be  shall  have  idiundance;  but  from 
him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
whkh  he  hath :  and  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant into  outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping 
mnd  gnashing  qf  teeth."[\ 

IIL  In  e^erY  ijuestion  of  conduct,  where  one 
ode  b  doubtful,  and  the  other  safe;  we  are  bound 
to  take  the  safe  side. 

This  is  best  explained  by  an  instance ;  and  I 
know  of  none  more  to  our  purpose  than  that  of 
•laade.    Suppose,  for  example^  sake,  that  it  ap- 

*9Peci.5.6,7.  t1Cor.vi.9,ia 
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peared  doubtfiil  to  a  reasoner  npoa  the  sobjeel, 
whether  he  may  lawfully  destroy  hunself.  He 
can  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  let 
it  alone.  Here  therefore  is  a  case,  in  which  one 
side  is  doubtful,  and  the  other  side  safe.  By 
virtue  therefore  of  our  rule,  he  is  bound  to  pursue 
the  safe  side,  that  is,  to  forbear  from  ooering 
violence  to  himself,  whilst  a  doubt  remains  upon 
his  mind  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  suicide. 

It  is  prudent  J  ^ou  allow,  to  take  the  safe  skie. 
But  our  observation  means  somethinjg  more.  We 
assert  that  the  action  concerning  wh£h  we  doubt, 
whatever  it  maj^  be  in  itself,  or  to  ano^r,  woukl, 
in  v£,  whilst  this  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds, 
be  certainly  sinful.  The  case  is  expessly  so 
adjudged  by  St.  Paul,  with  whose  autnority  we 
will  for  the  present  rest  contented.  "  I  know  and 
am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is 
nothmg  unclean  of  itself;  but  to  him  that  esteemeth 
any  thvng  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.^- 
Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that 
thing  which  he  alloweth ;  and  he  that  donbtetb, 
is  duDned  (condemned)  if  he  eat;  for  whatsoever 
is  not  of  &ith  (t.  e.  not  done  with  a  fidl  persuasion 
of  the  lawfulness  of  it)  is  sin."* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  question  '  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my 
word  7^  considered. 

Why  am  I  obli^  to  keep  my  wordi 

Because  it  is  right,  says  one.~Becaii8e  it  m 
apeeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  says  another^— 
Because  it  is  conformable  to  reason  and  natioc^ 
says  a  third.— Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth, 
says  a  fourth.— Because  it  promotes  the  puUie 
good,  says  a  fifth.— Because  it  is  required  iy  the 
will  of  Uod,  concludes  a  sixth. 

Upon  whkh  different  accounts,  two  things  are 
observable : — 

First,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  fitnen  to 
produce  happiness:  the  nature  of  things,  means 
that  actual  constitution  of  the  workl,  liy  which 
some  things,  as  such  and  such  actiona^  for  ex- 
ample, produce  happiness,  and  others  miaevy; 
reason  is  the  principle  by  which  we  discover  or 
judge  of  this  constitutkm :  truth  is  this  judgment, 
expressed  or  dravm  out  into  propositions.  So 
that  it  necessarily  comes  to  peas,  that  what  pro- 
motes the  public  happiness,  or  happiness  oo  the 
whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to 
nature,  to  reason,  and  to  truth ;  and  such  (as  will 
appear  by  and  bye,)  is  the  Divine  charBCter,  that 
what  promotes  the  general  happineas,  is  required 
by  the  will  of  God ;  and  what  has  all  the  above 
properties,  must  needs  be  right ;  for,  right  means 
no  more  than  oonformitj  to  the  rule  we  go  by, 
whatever  that  rule  be. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  ywyraKirtt,  firom 
whatever  di^rent  principles  they  set  out,  • 
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Bonl J  meet  in  their  conclonona ;  that  is,  they 
enjoin  the  same  conduct,  prescribe  the  same  rules 
orduty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  deliver  upon 
dubious  cases  the  same  determinations. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  an- 
iwera  all  leave  the  matter  short ;  for  the  inquirer 
may  turn  round  upon,  lus  teacher  with  a  second 
question,  in  which  he  will  expect  to  be  satisfied, 
namely,  Why  am  I  obliged  to  do  what  is  right ; 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  fitness  of  things ;  to  con- 
fiirm  to  reason,  nature,  or  truth ;  to  promote  the 
public  good,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 

The  proper  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry 
is,  piBST,  to  examine  what  we  mean,  when  we 
Bay  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing:  and  then 
to  show  vAy  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which 
we  ^ve  proposed  as  an  example,  namely,  "to 
keep  his  worn." 


CHAPTER  n. 

What  we  mean  to  say  when  a  man  is  obliged  to 
do  a  thing. 

A  MAif  is  said  to  be  obliged^  "  when  he  is  ur- 
ged by  a  violent  motive  resuUing  from  the  e&m- 
mand  ^  another" 

FiBST,  "  The  motive  must  be  .violent"  If  a 
person,  who  has  done  me  so  little  service,  or  has 
a  BDall  place  in  his  disposal,  ask  me  upon  some 
occasion  for  my  vote,  I  may  possibly  give  it  him, 
from  a  nxitive  of  gratitude  or  expecttoion :  but  I 
sboold  hardly  say  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it 
him;  because  the  inducement  does  not  rise  high 
.  eDoagh.  Whereas,  if  a  &ther  or  a  master,  any 
great  benefiictor,  or  one  on  whom  my  fortune  de- 
pends, require  my  vote,  I  give  it  him  of  course : 
and  my  answer  to  all  who  asked  me  why  I  voted 
m  and  so,  is,  that  m^  &ther  or  my  master  obliged 
me;  that  I  had  received  so  many  &vourB  from,  or 
had  so  sreat  a  dependence  v^on,  such  a  one,  that 
1  was  Miged  to  vote  as  he  directed  me. 

Secondly,  "  It  must  result  from  the  command 
of  another."  Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doing 
anjr  thing,  for  seizing,  for  example,  an  offender, 
he  is  not  oUt^^  by  your  offer  to  do  it;  norwould 
he  say  he  is;  though  he  may  be  irtdueedj  per^ 
suadedfpreTMiiled  upon,  tempted.  If  a  magistrate 
or  the  man's  immediate  superior  command  it,  he 
oooaden  himself  as  obliged  to  comply,  though 
poHibhr  he  would  kMo  Iras  by  a  lefusal  in  this 
CMe,  than  in  the  former. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  words 
ohUgaHon  and  obliged  are  used  umformly  in  this 
sense,  or  always  with  this  distinction :  nor  is  it 
poosibie  to  tie  down  popular  phrases  to  anj^  con- 
itent  signification:  b^t  wherever  the  motive  is 
vkdent  enough,  and  coupled  with  the  idea  of  com- 
muid,  authority,  law,  or  the  will  of  a  superior, 
Aere,  I  take  it,  we  always  reckon  ourselves  to  be 
Mged. 

And  horn  this  account  of  obligation,  it  follows, 
tbat  we  can  be  obliged  to  nothing,  but  what  we 
omadves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by;  for 
noUmig  else  can  Iwa  "violent  motive'^ to  us. — 
As  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  or 
the  magistnte,  unless  rewards  or  punishments, 
pfessure,  or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended 
Qxn  our  obeoieiice ;  so  neither  should  we,  without 
me  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  ri^ht,  to 
I  yirtue,  at  to  obey  the  commands  of  God. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  question,  *  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my 
word?'  resumed. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be  obliged,  is  "  to 
be  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  firom  the 
command  of  another." 

And  then  let  it  be  asked.  Why  am  I  obliged  to 
keep  my  word  1  and  the  answer  will  be,  Because 
I  am  "  urged  to  do  so  b^  a  violent  motive"  (name- 
ly, the  expectation  of  being  after  this  life  rewarded, 
if  I  do.  or  punished  for  it,  if  I  do  not,)  "  resulting 
firom  the  command  of  another"  (namely  of  God.) 

This  solution  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
as  no  further  question  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and 
the  will  of  God  our  rule. 

When  I  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  moral  ne- 
culations,  an  air  of  mystery  seem^  to  hang  over  the 
whole  subject ;  whicn  arose,  I  believe,  fhin  henpe. 
— that  i  supposed,  with  many  authors  whom  I 
had  read,  that  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing,  was 
very  different  from  being  induced  only  to  do  it; 
and  that  the  obligation  to  practise  virtue,  to  do 
what  is  right,  just,  &c.  was  quite  another  thing, 
and  of  another  kind,  than  the  obligation  which  a 
soldier  is  under  to  obey  his  ofiicer,  a  servant  his 
master;  or  any  of  the  dvil  and  ordinary  oUisa- 
tions  of  human  life.  Whereas,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  appears  that  moral  obligation  is  like 
all  other  obligations ;  and  that  obligation  is  nothing 
more  than  an  indiLcement  of  sufficient  strengtlL 
and  resulting,  in  some  way,  firom  the  command  oi 
another. 

There  is  always  understood  to  be  a  difference 
between  an  act  of  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty. 
Thus,  if  I  distrust  a  man  who  owed  me  a  sum  of 
money,  I  should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to 
set  another  person  bound  with  him ;  but  I  should 
hardly  call  it  an  act  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  wouM  be  thought  a  very  unusual  and  loose  kind 
of  language,  to  say,  that  as  I  had  made  such  a 
promise,  it  was  prudent  to  perform  it;  or  that,  as 
my  friend,  when  he  went  abroad,  plaoed  a  box  of 
jewels  in  my  hands,  it  would  be  prudent  in  me  to 
preserve  it  for  him  till  he  returned. 

Now,  in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  differaoe 
consist!  inasmuch,  as,  according  to  our  account 
of  the  matter,  both  in  the  one  case  and  the  other, 
in  acts  of  duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we 
consider  solely  what  we  ourselves  shall  gain  or  lose 
by  the  act. 

The  difference,  and  the  only  differooce,  is  this ; 
that  in  the  one  case,  we  consider  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  other 
case,  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose 
in  the  world  to  come. 

They  who  would  establish  a  system  of  morally, 
independent  of  a  future  state,  must  look  out  ror 
some  different  idea  of  moral  obligati<m;  unless 
they  can  show  that  virtue  conducts  the  possessor 
to  certain  happiness  in  this  life,  or  to  a  much 
greater  share  of  it  than  he  could  attain  by  a  dif- 
ferent behaviour. 

To  us  there  are  two  great  questions: 

I.  Will  there  be  afler  this  life  any  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  at  all  1 

II.  If  there  be,  what  actions  will  be  rewarded, 
and  what  will  be  punished  1 

The  first  question  comprises  the  credibility  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  toother  with  the  presump- 
tive proofii  of  a  future  retribution  from  the  light  of 
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nature.  The  second  question  comprises  the  pro- 
vince of  morality.  Both  questions  are  too  much 
fiyr  one  work.  The  affirmative  therefore  of  the 
first,  although  we  confess  that  it  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  rests,  must  in  this 
treatise  be  taken  for  granted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  vnll  qf  God. 

As  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule;  to  inquire  what 
Is  our  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  in  any 
instance,  is.  in  effect,  to  inquire  what  is'  the  will 
of  God  in  that  instanced  which  consequently  be- 
comes the  whole  business  of  morality. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the 
win  of  Grod  on  any  point : 

I.  By  his  express  declarations,  when  the^  are 
to  be  had,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
Scripture. 

II.  By  what  we  can  discover  of  his  designs  and 
^sposition  from  his  works ;  or,  as  we  usually  call 
It,  the  light  of  nature. 

And  here  we  may  observe  the  absurdity  of 
separating  natural  and  revealed  religion  from  each 
otner.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same, — to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  Grod, — and,  provided  we  do  but 
discover  it,  it  matten  nothing  by  what  means. 

Aji  ambassador,  judging  by  what  he  knows  of 
his  sovereign's  disposi^on,  and  arguing  from  what 
he  has  observed  of  his  conduct,  or  is  acquainted 
with  of  his  designs,  may  take  his  measures  in 
many  cases  with  safety,  and  presume  with  great 
probabiUty  how  his  master  would  have  him  act  on 
most  occasions  that  arise :  but  if  he  have  his  com- 
mission and  instructions  in  his  pocket,  it  would 
be  strange  not  to  look  into  them.  He  will  be 
directed  by  both  rules :  when  his  instructions  are 
dear  and  positive,  there  is  an  end  to  all  further 
detiberatbn  (unless  indeed  he  suspect  their  authen- 
ticity:^ where  his  instructions  are  silent  or  du- 
bious, ne  will  endeavour  to  supply  or  explain  them 
by  wnat  he  has  been  able  to  collect  from  other 
quaitera  of  his  master's  general  inclination  or 
intentions. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  fourth  Appendix  to  his 
Principles  of  Morals,  has  been  pleased  to  complain 
of  the  modem  scheme  of  uniting  Ethics  with  the 
Christian  Theology.  They  who  find  themselves 
disposed  to  join  in  this  complaint,  will  do  well  to 
observe  what  Mr.  Hume  himself  has  been  able  to 
make  of  morality  without  this  union.  And  for 
that  purpose,  let  them  read  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  above  Essay;  which  part 
contuns  the  practical  application  of  the  whole 
treatise,— a  treatise  whicn  Mr.  Hume  declares  to 
be  "  incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote."  When 
they  have  read  it  over,  let  them  consider,  whether 
any  motives  there  proposed  arc  likely  to  Ite  found 
sufficient  to  withhold  men  from  the  gratification 
of  lust,  revenge,  envy,  ambition,  avarice ;  or  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  these  passions.  Unless  tney 
rise  up  from  this  celebrated  essay  with  stronger 
impresoons  upon  their  minds  than  it  ever  left 
upon  mine,  they  will  acknowledge  the  necessity 
or  additional  sanctions.  But  the  necessity  of  these 
sanctions  is  not  now  the  question.  If  tney  be  in 
fact  estaUUhedf  if  the  rewards  and  punishments 


held  forth  in  the  Qoepel  will  actually  oome  to  iptm, 
they  mtui  be  considered.  Such  as  reject  the 
Christian  Reli^on,  are  to  make  the  best  shift 
they  can  to  build  up  a  system,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  moraUty  without  it.  But  it  appeare  to 
me  a  great  inconsbtency  in  those  who  receive 
Christianity,  and  expect  something  to  come  of  iL 
to  endeavour  to  keep  all  such  exp^tations  out  or 
sight  in  their  reasonings  concerning  human  duty. 

The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  Grod,  con- 
cerning any  action,  by  ue  light  of  nature,  is  to 
inquire  into  "  the  tendency  of  the  action  to  pro- 
mote or  diminish  the  general  happiness."  This 
rule  proceeds  upon  the  presumption,  that  Gkxl 
Almighty  wills  and  wishes  the  nappiness  of  hie 
creatures;  and,  consequently,  that  those  actions, 
which  promote  that  will  and.  wish,  must  be  agree- 
able to  nim;  and  the  contrary. 

As  this  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  oar 
whole  system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  rests. 


CHAPTER  V. 
T%e  Divine  Benevolence, 

When  Grod  created  the  human  species,  either 
he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their 
misery,  or  he  was  mdifierent  and  unoonoemed 
about  both. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  ndgbt  have 
made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming  our  senses 
to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they  ate 
now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment: 
or  by  placing  us  amicbt  objects  so  iU-suitod  to  our 
perccfmons,  as  to  have  continually  ofiended  us. 
instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  ana 
delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  example,  eveij 
thing  we  tasted,  bitter ;  every  tning  we  saw,  loath- 
some; every  tning  we  touched,  a  sting;  every 
smell  a  stench ;  and  every  sound  a  discord. 

If  "he  had  been  indifierent  about  our  happiness 
or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune 
(as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded)  both 
the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and 
the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 
But  eitncr  of  these  (and  still  more  both  of  theft) 
being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  no- 
thing remains  but  the  first  supposition,  that  God, 
when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their 
happiness;  and  made  for  uem  the  provision 
which  he  has  made,  with  that  view,  and  for  that 
purpose. 

The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  di^ 
ferent  terms,  thus:  Contrivance  proves  design: 
and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  contrivance 
indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The 
world  abounds  with  contrivances;  and  all  the 
contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no 
doubt,  exists ;  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive, 
the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are  contrived  to 
eat  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then,  b 
inadentaJ  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable 
from  it;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a 
defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  objeei 
of  it.  This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves 
to  be  attended  to.  In  describing  implements  of 
husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  or  the  nckle, 
that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  fingers,  though, 
firom  the  constructipn  of  the  instfivpmtr  and  ue 
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'  of  using  it,  thu  nuBchief  often  happens. 
But  if  jou  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of 
torture  or  execution.  This  engine,  you  would  say, 
if  to  extend  the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints 
this  to  break  the  bones;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Here,  pain  and  miseiy  are  the  veij 
objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this 
mt  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We 
never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about 
an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a 
system  of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain 
and  cfisease ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  ever  said ;  This  is  to  irritate,  this  to 
inflame;  tms  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the 
kidneys;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which 
fonns  the  gout:  if  by  chance  he  come  at  a  part 
of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most  that  he 
can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to 
torment  Since  then  God  hath  called  forth  his 
consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide  for 
our  happiness,  and  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
constituted  with  this  design  at  first ;  so  long  as 
this  constitution  is  uphdcten  by  him,  we  must  in 
reason  suppose  the  same  design  to  continue. 

The  contemplation  of  universal  nature  rather 
hewikkis  the  mind  than  affects  it.  There  is 
always  a  bright  spot  in  the  prospect,  upon  which 
the  eye  rests ;  a  smgle  example,  perhaps,  by  which 
each  man  finds  himself  more  convinced  than  by 
all  otheiB  put  together.  I  seem,  for  my  own  part, 
to  see  the  benevolence  of  the  Dei^  more  clearly 
in  the  pleasures  of  very  young  children,  than  in 
any  thing  in  the  world.  The  pleasures  isf  grown 
persons  may  be  redconed  partly  of  *their  own  pro- 
coring;  espedally  if  there  has  been  any  industry, 
or  contrivance,  or  pursuit,  to  come  at  them;  or  if 
th^  are  founded,  like  music,  paintinjgj  &c.  upon 
any  gnsHficstion  of  their  own  acquiring.  But 
the  pleasures  of  a  healthy  infimt  are  so  manifestly 
provided  for  it  by  another j  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  provision  is  so  unquestionable,  that  everf  child 
I  see  at  its  sport,  afiords  to  my  mind  a  lund  of 
■enaible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the 
diroosition  which  directs  it. 

But  the  example,  which  strikes  eadi  man  most 
strongly,  is  the  true  example  for  him :  and  hardly 
two  minds  hit  upon  the  same ;  which  shows  the 
abundance  of  sucn  examples  about  us. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  G^  wills  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this 
eondusion  being  once  established,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  go  on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it.  namely, 
"tint  the  method  of  comins  at  tne  will  of  Gtxl, 
ooDcemiii^  any  action,  by  toe  liffht  of  nature,  is 
to  inquire  mto  the  tendency  of  t&t  action  to  pro- 
mote or  'l«»F**™«b  the  general  happiness." 


CHAPITER  VI. 

utauy. 

So  tiien  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their 
tendency^.    Whatever  is  expedient,  is  right    It 

*  Aetiom  in  the  abstract  are  right  or  wrong,  aecoid- 
lag  to  their  Undtncf;  the  agent  is  virtnous  or  vicious, 
aceording  to  bis  dtng^  Thus,  if  the  question  be.  Whe- 
ther relieving  conunon  bemn  be  right  or  wrong  1  we 
inqoire  into  the  tendtucf  ofsuch  a  conduct  to  the  public 
amatage  or  inconvenience.  If  the  question  be,  Whe- 
tasr  a  aaa  lenarkaUe  for  this  sort  of  bounty  is  to  be 


is  the  utility  of  any  moral  mle  alone,  which  ood« 
stitutes  the  obligation  of  it 

But  to  all  this  there  seems  a  plain  objection^ 
viz.  that  many  actions  are  useful,  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  allow  to  be  right  There  are 
occasioqs,  in  which  the  hand  of  tSe  assassin  would 
be  very  useful.  The  present  possessor  of  some 
great  estate  employs  his  influence  and  fortune,  to 
annoy,  corrupt,  or  oppress^  all  about  him.  His 
estate  would  devolve,  by  his  death,  to  a  successor 
of  an  opposite  character.  It  is  useful,  therefore, 
to  despatch  such  a  one  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the 
way ;  as  the  neighbourhood  will  exchange  thereby 
a  pernicious  tyrant  for  a  wise  and  generous  bene- 
&ctor.  It  might  be  useful  to  rob  a  miser,  and 
ffive  the  money  to  the  poor;  as  the  money,  no 
doubt,  would  produce  more  happiness,  by  being 
laid  out  in  food  and  clothing  for  naif  a  dozen  dis- 
tressed families,  than  by  continuing  locked  up  in 
a  miser's  chest.  It  may  be  useful  to  get  possession 
of  a  place,  a  piece  of  preferment,  or  of  a  seat  in 
parliament,  by  bribery  or  felse  swearinff :  as  by 
Dgans  of  them  we  may  serve  the  pum&c  more 
enectually  than  in  our  private  station.  What 
then  shall  we  say  1  Must  we  admit  these  actions 
to  be  right,  which  would  be  to  justify  assassination, 
plunder,  and  perjury ;  or  must  we  give  up  oar 
principle,  that  the  criterion  of  right  is  utility. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  true  answer  is  this :  that  these  actioiis. 
after  all,  are  not  useful,  and  for  that  reason,  ana 
that  alone,  are  not  right. 

To  see  this  point  perfectly^  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  bad  consequences  olfactions,  are  twofi^ 
particular  and  general. 

The  particular  bad  consequence  of  an  action,  is 
the  mischief  which  that  single  action  diie^y  and 
immediately  occasions. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is,  the  violatioo 
of  some  necessary  or  usefiil  general  rule. 

Thus,  the  particular  bad  consequences  of  the 
assassination  above  described,  is  ue  fiight  and 
pain  which  the  deceased  underwent ;  the  loss  he 
suffered  of  Hfe,  which  is  as  valuable  to  a  bad  manj 
as  to  a  good  one,  or  more  So;  the  prejudice  ana 
aflHiction,  of  which  his  death  was  the  occasion  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  dependants. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  violation 
of  this  necessary  ^neral  rule,  that  no  man  be  put 
to  death  for  his  crimes  but  by  pubUc  authority. 

Although,  therefore,  such  an  action  have  no 
particular  bad  consequences,  or  greater  particular 
good  consequences,  yet  it  is  not  useful,  oy  reason 
of  the  general  consequence,  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance, and  which  is  evil.  And  Ae  same  of  the 
other  two  instances,  and  of  a  million  more  which 
might  be  mentioned. 

But  as  this  solution  supposes,  that  the  moral 
government  of  the  World  must  proceed  by  general 
rules,  It  remains  that  we  show  the  necessity  of  this. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TTie  neeesnty  of  general  ruUe. 

You  cannot  permit  one  action  and  forbid  another, 
without  showmg  a  difference  between  them. — 
Consequently,  the  same  sort  of  actions  must  be 


esteemed  virtuous  for  thai  reason  7  we  inquire  into  his 
dengn^  whether  his  liberality  sprang  fh>m  charity  or 
ttam  ostentation  ?  It  is  evident  that  our  coooern  is 
with  acUons  in  the  absiraq^g^  ^y  V^OOQiC 
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tttxitnufy  periuUled  or  genenJly  (brbiddcii.-^ 
Where,  therefore,  the  general  permission  of  them 
would  be  pernicious,  it  becomes  necessarj  to  lay 
down  and  support  the  rule  which  generally  forbids 
them. 

Thus  to  return  once  more  to  the  case  of  the 
assassin.  The  assassin  knocked  the  rich  villain 
on  the  head,  because  he  thought  him  better  out  of 
the  way  than  in  it  If  you  allow  this  excuse  in 
the  present  instance,  you  must  allow  it  to  all  who 
act  m  the  same  manner,  and  fVom  the  said  motive ; 
that  is,  you  must  allow  every  man  to  kill  any  one 
he  meets,  whom  he  thinks  noxious  or  useless; 
which,  in  the  event,  would  be*  to  commit  every 
man's  life  and  safe^  to  the  spleen,  fUiy,  and 
fana^ism,  of  his  neighbour; — a  disposition  of 
af&irs  which  would  soon  fill  the  world  with  misery 
and  confusion ;  and  ere  long  put  an  end  to  human 
•odety,  if  not  to  the  human  suedes. 

The  necessity  of  ffeneral  rules  in  human  govern- 
ment is  apparent :  nut  whether  the  same  necessity 
subsists  m  the  Divine  economy,  in  that  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  to  whidi  a 
moralist  looks  forward,  may  be  doubted. 

I  answer,  that  general  rules  are  necessary 
to  every  moral  government :  and  by  moral  govern- 
ment 1  mean  any  dispensation,  whose  obj^t  is  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  reasonable  creatures. 

For  if.  of  two  actions  perfectly  similar,  one  be 
punidied,  and  the  other  be  rewarded  or  roigiven. 
which  is  the  consequence  of  rejecting  general 
rules,  the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  would 
no  longer  know,  either  what  to  expect  or  bow  to 
act  Rewards  and  punishments  would  cease  to 
be  sucIl — ^would  become  acddents.  Like  the 
stroke  of  a  thunderbolt,  or  the  discovery  of  a  mine, 
like  a  blank  or  a  benefit-ticket  in  a  lottery,  they 
would  occasion  pain  or  pleasure  when  they  hap- 
pened ;^t,  foUowing  in  no  known  order,  from 
any  f^iTbcular  course  of  action,  they  could  have 
no  previous  influence  or  eflect  upon  the  conduct 

An  attention  to  general  rules,  therefore,  is  in- 
duded  in  the  very  idea  of  reward  and  punishment. 
Consequently,  whatever  reason  there  is  to  expect 
future  rewanl  and  punishment  at  the  hand  of 
God,  there  is  the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
will  proceed  in  the  distribution  of  it  by  general 
rules. 


Before  we  prosecute  the  consideration  of  general 
consequences  any  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  an- 
tldpate  a  reflection,  which  will  be  apt  enough  to 
surest  itself,  in  the  progress  of  our  argument. 

As  the  general  consequence  of  an  action,  upon 
which  io  much  of  the  guilt  of  a  bad  action  de- 
pends, consists  in  the  example ;  it  should  seem, 
that  if  the  action  be  done  with  perfect  secrecy,  so 
as  to  furnish  no  bad  example,  that  port  of  the 
sruilt  drops  off*.  In  the  case  of  suidde,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  can  so  manage  matters,  as  to  take  away 
bis  own  life,  without  lieing  known  or  suspected 
to  have  done  so,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  any 
mischidf  fVom  the  example ;  nor  does  Ms  punish- 
ment se^  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  au- 
thority «<any  general  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  reason  in  this 
manner  do  not  observe,  that  they  are  setting  up  a 
general  rule,  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  endured : 
namely,  that  secrecy,  whenever  secrecy  is  prac- 
ticable, will  justify  any  action. 


Were  such  a  mle  admittad,  Ibr  frMwwwp,  in 
the  case  above  produced;  is  there  not  reaaon 
to  fear  that  people  would  be  disappearing -pn- 
petually  1 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  wish  them  to  be  well 
satisfied  about  the  points  proposed  in  the  foUowing 
queriesj-- 

1.  Whether  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  xm 
to  expect  that,  at  the  general  judgment  of  the 
world,  the  most  secret  actions  will  be  brought  to 
light  1* 

2.  For  what  purpose  can  this  be,  hnt  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  reward  and  ponish- 
ment. 

3.  Whether,  beinf  so  brou|g[ht  to  light,  ther 
will  not  fidl  under  the  operation  of  those  equal 
and  impartial  rules,  by  which  God  will  deal  with 
his  creatures  1 

They  will  then  become  examples,  whatever 
they  be  now;  and  reqmre  the  same  treatmeut 
firom  the  judge  and  governor  of  the  raonl  worid, 
as  if  they  haia  been  detected  fimn  the  first 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TTke  CormderaHon  qf  General  Conmquenen 
pursued. 

The  general  consequence  of  any  action  may  ba 
estimated,  by  asking  what  would  be  the  conae- 
quence,  ii  the  same  sort  of  actions  were  generall  j 
pennitt(Bd. — But  suppose  they  were,  and  a  thou- 
sand such  actions  perpetrated  under  this  permia- 
sion ;  b  it  just  to  charge  a  single  action  with  the 
collected  guilt  and  misdiief  of  the  whole  thousand  1 
I  answer,  that  the  reason  for  prohibiting  and 
punishing  an  action  (and  this  reason  may  be 
called  the  ^ilt  of  the  action,  if  you  please)  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mischief 
that  woukl  arise  from  the  general  impunity  and 
toleration  of  actions  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right"  But  then 
it  must  be  expedient  on  the  wIkJo,  at  the  lomr 
run,  in  all  its  etiects  collateral  and  remote,  as  vw 
as  in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct;  as  it 
is  obvious,  that,  in  computing  consequences,  il 
makes  no  difilerence  in  what  way  or  at  what  dis- 
tance they  ensue. 

To  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  yoong 
readera,  and  to  teach  them  to  extend  their  views 
beyond  the  immediate  mischief  of  a  crime,  I  shall 
here  subjoin  a  string  of  instances,  in  which  the 
particular  consequence  is  comparatively  inai^nt- 
ficant ;  and  where  the  malignity  of  the  cmna, 
and  the  severity  with  which  human  laws  pursue 
it,  is  almost  entirely  founded  upon  the  general 
consequence. 

The  particular  oonseouence  of  coining  is,  the 
loss  of  a  ^nea,  or  of  half  a  guinea,  to  the  perscm 
who  receives  the  counterfeit  money :  the  general 
consequence  (by  which  I  mean  the  consequence 
that  would  ensue,  if  the  same  practice  were  gene- 
rally permitted)  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  mone^. 

The  particular  conse(]uence  of  forgery  is,  a 
damage  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  the  man 


•  "  In  th«  day  when  God  shall  Judffe  the  secrets  of  men 
by  Jems  Chrint."  Rom  xi  16.— "  Judfe  nothing  before 
the  time,  until  the  liord  come,  who  will  brinf  to  Iffbt 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  oMaiAist 
the  eoanscta  of  the  hsa^-d  b^  <5o5.^<^Q  pe 
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who  aocepte  the  finged  bill:  the  genenl  canae- 
quenoe  is,  the  stoppage  of  paper-currency. 

The  paiticolar  consequence  of  sheep-fltealing, 
or  hofse-fltealing,  is  a  loee  to  the  owner,  to  iod 
•moimt  of  the  Tahie  of  the  sheep  or  horse  stolen : 
the  ffencral  consequence  is,  that  the  land  could 
not  he  occupied,  nor  the  market  supplied,  with 
thiskiDd  of  stock. 

The  particular  consequence  of  breaking  into  a 
home  empty  of  inhabitants,  is,  the  loss  of  a  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks,  or  a  few  spoons :  the  gene- 
nl ocmsequenoe  is,  that  nobody  could  leave  the 
house  empty. 

The  DojiiculaT  consequence  of  smuggling  may 
be  a  deauction  from  the  national  fund  too  minute 
kt  commutation :  the  general  consequence  is,  the 
destruction  of  one  entire  branch  of  public  revenue ; 
a  jpnmortionable  increase  of  the  burthen  upon 
other  bfaoches ;  and  the  ruin  of  all  &ir  and  open 
trade  in  the  article  smuggled. 

The  particular  consequence  of  an  officer's 
breaking  his  parole  is,  the  loss  of  a  prisoner,  who 
was  pombly  not  worth  keeping :  the  general  con- 
sequence is,  that  this  mitigation  of  ca^vity  would 
be  refused  to  ail  others. 

And  what  proves  incontestahly  the  superior 
importance  of  general  consequence  is,  that  crimes 
are  the  same,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
though  the  particular  consequence  be  very  difTer- 
enL  The  crime  and  &te  of  the  house-breaker  is 
the  same,  whether  his  booty  be  five  pounds  or 
fifty.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  general  con- 
seoueDoe  is  the  same. 

The  want  of  this  distinction  between  particular 
and  general  consequences,  or  rather,  the  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  latter,  is  the  cause  of  that 
perpfexity  which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  mo- 
ralists. On  the  one  hand,  they  were  sensible  of 
the  absurdity  of  pronouncing  actions  good  or  evil, 
wkhoot  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  they  produced. 
On  the  ot^  hand,  they  were  startled  at  the  con- 
dosions  to  which  a  steady  adherence  to  oonse- 
quences  seemed  sometimes  to  conduct  them.  To 
relieve  this  difficulty,  they  contrived  the  to  irf$ir»v 
or  the  hamstum,  by  which  terms  they  meant  to 
oooatitute  a  measure  of  right,  distinct  from  utility. 
Whilst  the  utile  served  them,  that  is,  whilst  it 
corresponded  with  their  habitual  notions  of  the 
rectitude  of  actions,  they  went  by  it.  When  they 
feu  in  with  such  cases  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
HXth  chapter,  they  took  leave  of  their  guide,  and 
leaofted  to  the  honestum.  The  only  account  they 
oould  ffive  of  the  matter  was,  that  these  actions 
mi^  DO  useful ;  but,  because  they  were  not  at 
the  same  time  honesta^  they  were  by  no  means  to 
be  deemed  just  or  right. 
'  From  tHe  principles  delivered  in  this  and  the 
two  preceding  chaptera,  a  maxim  may  be  explained, 
which  is  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  in  most  men's 
wiUiout  meaning,  viz.  "  not  to  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come :''  that  is,  let  us  not  violate  a  general 
rule,  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  good  conse- 
quence we  may  expect.  Which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  salutary  caution,  the  advantage  seldom 
conmenaating  mr  the  violatbn  of  the  rule.  Strictly 
■peakinff,  that  cannot  be  "  evil,"  from  which  "  good 
oomesf^  but  in  this  way,  and  with  a  view  tq  the 
<fistinction  between  paitkular  and  general  conse- 
qoenoes,  it  may. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  of  consequences 
with  the  £>Uowing  reflccUort  A  man  may  imagine, 
tbit  anj^action  d*  his,  with  respect  to  the  public, 
P 


must  be  inoonsiderable;  so  also  is  the  agent  If 
his  crime  produce  but  a  small  effect  upon  the 
universal  interest,  his  punishment  or  destruction 
bean  a  small  proportion  to  the  sum  of  happiness 
and  misery  in  the  creation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
or  Right. 

Right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal;  that  is, 
wherever  there  is  a  ri^ht  in  one  person,  there  is  a 
correspondiiur  obligation  upon  others.  If  one  man 
has  "  a  right"  to  an  estate,  othen  are  "  obliged** 
to  abstain  firom  it : — If  parents  have  a  "  righr'  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  children  are  "  oblig- 
ed" to  reverence  their  parents:— and  so  in  all  other 
instances. 

Now,  because  moral  obligation  depends,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  the  vrill  of  God ;  rights  whkh  is 
correlative  to  it,  must  depend  upon  the  same. — 
Right,  therefore,  signifies,  consistency  with  the  tnll 
qfOod. 

But  if  the  Divine  wiU  determine  the  4^stinction 
of  right  and  wrong,  what  else  is  it  but  an  identical 
proposition,  to  say  of  Grod^  that  he  acts  right  7  or 
now  is  it  possible  to  conceive  even  that  he  should 
act  iOTon^  7  Yet  these  assertions  are  intelligible 
and  significant.  The  case  is  this :  By  virtue  of 
the  two  principles,  that  Grod  wills  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  the 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  we  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions ;  which  conclusions  become  rules ;  and 
we  soon  learn  to  pronounce  actions  right  pr  virong, 
according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
ruled,  without  looking  any  fhrther:  and  when 
the  habit  is  once  established  of  stopping  at  the 
rules,  we  can  go  back  and  compare  wim  these 
rules  even  the  Divine  conduct  itself;  and  yet  it 
may  be  true  (only  not  observed  by  us  at  the  time) 
that  the  rules  themselves  are  deduced  firom  the 
Divine  will. 

Ri^ht  is  a  quality  of  persons  or  of  actions. 

Ofpersons ;  as  when  we  say,  such  a  one  has  a 
"  righr'  to  this  estate ;  parents  have  a  "  right"  to 
reverence  from  their  cnildrirn;  the  king  to  allci 
giance  from  his  subjects;  masten  have  "right" 
to  their  servants'  labour ;  a  man  has  not  a  "  right" 
over  his  own  life. 

Of  actions ;  as  in  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: it  is  "right"  to  punish  murder  with 
death ;  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  was  "  right ;" 
it  is  not  "  right"  to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to 
jaU;  he  did  or  acted  "right,"  who  gave  up  his 
place,  rather  than  vote  against  his  judgment 

In  this  latter  set  of  expressions,  you  may  sub- 
stitute the  definition  of  right  above  given,  for  the 
term  itself:  e.  g.  it  is  "  consistent  wim  the  will  of 
God  to  puniah  murder  with  death ;  his  behaviour 
on  that  occasion  was  "  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God ;" — it  is  not  "  consistent  with  the  will  of  God" 
to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to  iail ; — he  did,  or 
acted,  "  consistently  with  the  will  of  God,"  who 
^ve  up  his  place,  rather  than  vote  against  his 
judgment 

In  the  former  set,  you  must  vary  the  construc- 
tion a  little,  when  you  introduce  the  definition 
instead  of  the  term.  Such  a  one  has  a  "  riffht"  to 
this  estate,  that  is,  it  is  "  consistent  with  toe  will 
of  Grod"  that  «uch  a  one  should  have  it;— parento 
have  a  "  right"  to  reverence  from  their  chiklieni 
4* 
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that  19,  it  is  ''consBtcnt  with  the  will  of  God'* 
that  children  should  teterenoe  their  parents ; — and 
the  same  of  the  rest 


CHAPTER  X. 
TTie  Division  qf  Bights. 

Rights,  when  applied  to  persons,  are 
Natural  or  adventitious  : 
Alienable  or  unalienable: 
Perfect  or  imperfect. 

I.  Rights  are  natural  or  adventitious. 

Natural  riffhts  are  such  as  would  belong  to  a 
man,  although  there  subsbted  in  the  world  no 
dvil  ffoverhment  whatever. 

Aaventitious  rights  are  such  as  would  not. 

Natural  rights  are,  a  man's  right  to  his  life, 
fimbs,  and  liberty;  his  right  to  the  produce  of  his 
personal  labour ;  tathe  use,  in  common  with  others, 
of  air,  light,  water.  If  a  thousand  difTerent^persons, 
from  a  thousand  different  comers  of  the  world, 
were  cast  together  upon  a  desert  island,  they  would 
firom  the  first  be  every  one  entitled  to  these  rights. 

Adventitious  rights  are,  the  right  of  a  king 
trret  his  subjects :  of  a  general  over  his  soldiers ; 
of  a  judge  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  prisoner; 
a  right  to  elect  or  appoint  magistrates,  to  impose 
taxes,  decide  disputes,  direct  t£e  descent  or  dispo- 
sition of  property ;  a  right,  in  a  word,  in  any  one 
man,  or  particular  body  of  men,  to  make  laws  and 
Tegutatbns  for  the  rest.  For  none  of  these  rights 
would  exist  in  the  newly  inhabited  island. 

And  here  it  will  be  asked,  how  adventitious 
rights  are  created ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
bow  any  new  rights  can  accrue  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  society ;  as  rights  of  all  kinds,  we 
xemember,  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  ci- 
vil society  is  but  the  ordinance  and  institution  of 
mani  For  the  solution  of  this  difficulUr,  we  must 
return  to  our  first  principles.  God  wills  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  ana  the  existence  of  civil  so- 
ciety, as  conducive  to  that  happiness!  Conse- 
quently, many  things,  which  are  useful  for  the 
support  of  civil  society  in  general,  or  for  the  con- 
duct and  conversation  of  particular  societies  al- 
ready established,  are,  for  that  reason, "  consistent 
with  the  vrill  of  God,"  or  "  right,"  which,  without 
that  reason,  t.  e.  without  the  establishment  of  d- 
▼il  society,  would  not  have  been  so. 

From  whence  also  it  appears^  that  adventitious 
rights,  though  immediatdV  derived  finom  human 
appointment,  are  not,  for  that  reason,  less  sacred 
than  natural  rights,  nor  the  obligation  to  respect 
them  less  cogent.  They  both  ultimately  rely 
upon  the  same  authority,  the  will  of  God.  Such 
a  man  claims  a  right  to  a  particular  estate.  He 
can  show,  it  is  true,  nothmg  for  his  right,  but  a 
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be  the  same  sin  in  dispossessing  tlie  man  of  his 
estate  by  craft  or  violence,  as  if  it  had  been  as- 
signed to  him,  hke  the  partition  of  the  country 
amongst  the  twelve  tribes,  by  the  immediate  dedg- 
nation  and  appointment  of  Heaven. 

11.  Rights  are  alienable  or  unalienable. 

Which  terms  explain  themselves. 

The  right  we  have  to  most  of  those  things 
which  we  call  property,  as  houses,  lands,  money, 
Ac.  is  alieiiable. 


The  right  of  a  prince  over  his  people^  of  a  Ini*- 
band  over  his  wiie,  of  a  master  over  his  servanti 
is  generally  and  naturally  unalienable. 

The  distinction  depends  upon  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring the  right.  If  the  right  originate  fiem  a  con- 
tract, and  be  limited  to  the  person,  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  the  common  inteiprs- 
tation  of  such  contracts  (which  is  equivalent  to 
an  express  stipulation,)  or  oy  a  personal  condition 
annexed  to  the  right ;  then  it  is  unalienatie.  In 
all  other  cases  it  is  alienable. 

The  richt  to  dvil  liberty  is  alienable ;  thouek 
in  the  vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it,  and  the 
language  of  some  political  remonstrances,  it  has 
often  Men  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  ri^^t 
The  true  reason  why  mankind  hold  in  detestation 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  sold  their  liberty 
to  a  tyrant,  is,  diat,  together  with  their  own,  they 
sold  commonly,  or  endcmffered^  the  liber^  of  others; 
which  certainly  they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of. 

III.  Rights  are  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Perfect  rights  may  be  asserteu  by  force,  or,  what 
in  civil  dodety  comes  into  the  place  of  private  fixpce, 
by  course  of  law. 

Imperfect  riffhts  may  not 

Examples  of  perfect  rights.—- A  man's  right  to 
Ms  life,  persop,  nouse ;  for,  if  these  be  attacked, 
he  may  repel  the  attack  by  instant  vicdenoe,  or 
punish  the  aggressor  by  law :  a  man's  right  to  lus 
estate,  ftimiture,  clothes,  money,  and  to  all  ordi- 
nary articles  of  property ;  for,  if  tn^  be  injurious- 
ly taken  from  him,  he  may  oompd  the  author  of 
the  injuxy  to  make  restitution  or  satisfiiction. 

Examples  of  imperfect  rights. — In  elections  or 
appointments  to  offices,  where  the  qualificatiotM 
are  prescribed,  the  best  Qualified  candidate  has  a 
right  to  success;  yet^  if  ne  be  reiected,  be  has  no 
remedy.  He  can  neither  seize  the  office  by  force, 
nor  obtain  redress  at  law ;  his  right  therefore  is 
imjperfect.  A  poor  ndffhbour  has  a  right  to  re- 
lief; yet,  if  it  be  refused  liim,  he  must  not  extort 
it.  A  benefactor  has  a  right  to  returns  of  m- 
titude  from  the  person  he  has  obUged ;  yet^  u  he 
meet  with  none,  he  must  acquiesce.  Children 
have  a  right  to  afi^ction  and  education  from  their 
parents ;  and  parents,  on  their  part,  to  duty  and 
reverence  from  thdr  cniklren ;  yet,  if  these  ri^^ts 
be  om  either  side  withholden,  there  is  no  compol- 
don  by  which  they  can  be  enforced. 

It  may  be  at  first  view  difikult  to  apprehend 
how  a  person  snould  have  a  right  to  a  thmg,  and 
yet  have  no  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  This  difficulty,  like  most  others  in  mo- 
rality, is  resolvable  into  the  neceadty  of  general 
rules.  The  reader  recollects,  that  aperson  is  said 
to  have  a  "  right"  to  athing,  when  it  is  "  conmatent 
vrith  the  will  of  God"  that  he  should  possess  it.  So 
thai  the  question  is  reduced  to  this :  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  itshouU  be  consistent  vrith  the  will  of  God 
that  a  person  should  possess  a  thing,  and  yet  not  be 
condstent  with  the  same  will  that  he  should  use 
force  to  obtain  it?  The  answer  is,  that  by  reason  of 
the  indeterminateness  dther  of  the  object,  or  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  right,  the  permission  of 
force  in  this  case  would,  in  its  consequence,  lead 
to  the  permission  of  force  in  other  cases,  where 
there  existed  no  risht  at  all.  The  candidate  above 
described  has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  success ;  but 
his  right  depends  upon  his  qualificationfl,  for  in- 
stance, upon  his  comparative  virtue,  learning,  dice. 
there  must  be  some  body  therefore  to  oompar* 
them.    The  existence,  degree,  and  reqiective  ita- 
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pstenee,  of  tbeae  qnaEficatknis,  are  all  indeter- 
mnate :  there  imxflt  be  mmebody  therefore  to  deter- 
nmie  them.  To  allow  the  candidate  to  demand  suc- 
tem  bpr  force,  is  to  make  him  the  jud^^e  of  his  own 
quafifications.  You  cannot  do  tms,  but  you  must 
makeaQ  other  candidates  the  same;  which  would 
open  a  door  to  demands  without  number,  reason, 
or  li^lL  In  like  manner,  a  poor  man  has  a  right 
to  raief  from  the  rich :  Uit  the  mode,  season,  and 
quantum  of  that  relief,  who  shall  contribute  to  it, 
or  how  much,  are  not  ascertained.  Yet  these  ^ints 
moBt  be  ascertained,  before  a  claim  to  relief  can  be 
ptufecuied  by  force.  For,  to  allow  the  poor  to  ascer- 
tain them  fat  themselves,  would  be  to  expose  pco- 
Cfty  to  so  many  of  these  claims,  that  it  would  lose 
iwne,  or  rattier  its  nature,  that  is,  cease  indeed 
to  be  property.  The  same  observation  holds  of  all 
otbercasesof  miperfect  rights  •,  not  to  mention,  that 
in  the  instances  of  gratitude,  affection,  reverence, 
•ndtbelike,  foree  nexchidedby  the  very  ideaof  the 
dntr,  which  must  be  voluntary,  or  cannot  exist  at  all. 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect,  the  correspond- 
hg  oUigatian  is  so  too.  I  am  obtiged  to  prefer 
the  best  candidate,  to  relieve  the  poor,  be  grateful 
lo  my  benefactors,  take  care  of  my  children,  and 
lefeience  my  parentsj  but  in  all  these  cases,  my 
obfigation,  like  their  right,  is  imperfect. 

I  call  these  obligations  "imperfect"  in  conform- 
ity to  the  established  language  of  writers  upon 
(he  8id>ject  The  term,  b^ever,  seems  ill  chosen 
OB  this  account,  that  it  leads  many  to  imagine, 
that  there  is  less  guilt  in  the  violation  of  an  im- 
perfect obligalion,  than  of  a  perfect  one :  which  is 
a  groondleaB  notion.  For  an  obligation  bein^  per- 
mk  or  imperfect,  determines  only  whether  vid^ice 
vmj  or  may  not  be  employed  to  enforce  it ;  and 
detennines  nothing  else.  The  decree  of  guilt 
inclined  by  viohOing  the  obligation,  is  a  difierent 
tfamg,  ina  is  determined  by  cireumstances  alto- 
getter  independent  of  this  distinction.  A  man 
who,  by  a  purtial,  prejudiced,  or  cOTrupt  vote,  dis- 
MffBOta  a  worthy  candidate  of  a  statimi  in  life, 
vpoB  which  his  nopes,  possibly,  or  livelihood,  de- 
pended, and  who^  tnereby  grievously  discourages 
BMrit  aiid  emnUition  in  others,  commits,  I  am  ner- 
mded,  a  much  greater  crime,  than  if  he  filcned 
m  book  oat  of  a  Ebrary,  or  picked  a  pocket  of  a 
kuidkerchief ;  though  in  the  one  case  he  violates 
«iIt  an  inoperfect  right,  in  the  other  a  perfect  one. 

As  positive  precepts  are  oflen  indeterminate  in 
(hor  extent  and  as  tae  indeterminateness  of  an  ob- 
lation is  that  which  makes  it  imperfect;  itcomes 
to  pus,  that  positive  precepts  commonly  produce 
m  imperfect  obligadon. 

Negative  precepts  or  prohibitions,  being  general- 
ly precise,  constitute  accOTdingly  perfect  c^liga- 


Tbe  fifth  commandment  ia-  positive,'  and  the 
terwhich  results  from  itis  imperfect. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  negative,  and  im- 
poass  a  perfect  obligation. 

ReGgion  and  virtue  find  thmr  principal  exercise 
anmi|r  the  imperfect  obligations ;  the  laws  of  ci- 
vil Mcwty  taking  pretty  good  care  of  the  rest 


CHAPTER  XI. 

7%0  General  Rights  qf  Mankind. 

Br  th0  General  Tights  of  Mankind,  I  mean  the 
4|fati  iriiich  bekmg  to  the  species  collectively ; 


the  original  stock,  as  I  may  say,  which  they  hsae 
since  ^ributed  among  themselves. 
These  are, 

1.  A  right  to  the  fruits  or  vegetable  produce  of 
the  earth. 

•  The  insensible  parts  of  the  creation  are  incar 
pable  of  injury ;  and  it  is  nugatory  to  inouire  in- 
to the  right,  where  the  use  can  be  attended  with 
no  injury.  But  it  may  bo  worth  observing,  for 
the  sake  of  an  inference  which  will  appear  below, 
that,  as  Gfod  had  created  us  vdth  a  want  and  de- 
sire of  food,  and  provided  things  suited  by  their 
nature  to  sustain  and  satisfy  us,  we  may  fainy  pi»* 
sume,  that  he  intended  we  should  apply  these 
things  to  that  purpose. 

2.  A  right  to  the  flesh  of  animak. 

This  Lb  a  very  difierent  claim  from  the  former. 
Some  excuse  seems  necessary  for  the  pain  and 
loss  which  we  occasion  to  brutes,  by  rertraininff 
them  of  their  liberty,  mutilating  their  bodies,  and, 
at  last,putting  an  end  to  their  lives  (which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  whole  of  their  existence,)  for  our 
pleasure  or  conveniency. 

The  reasons  alleged  m  vindication  of  this  prao* 
tice,  are  the  following :  that  the  several  species  of 
brutes  being  created  to  prey  upon  One  another, 
afibrds  a  kind  of  analogy  to  prove  that  the  human 
species  were  intended  to  feed  upon  them ;  that,  if 
let  alone,  they  would  over-run  the  earthy  and  ex- 
clude mankind  from  the  occupation  of  it ;  that 
they  are  requited  for  what  they  miSBt  at  our  handi| 
by  our  care  and  protection. 

Upon  which  reasons  I  would  observe,  that  the 
analogy  contended  for  is  extremely  hime;  since 
brutes. have  no  power  to  support  life  by  any  other 
means,  and  since  we  have ;  Tor  the  whole  human 
species  miffht  subsist  entirely  upon  fruit,  poise, 
herbs,  androots,  as  many  tnbee  of  Hindoos  ac- 
tually do.  The  two  other  reasons  may  be  valid 
reasons,  as  for  as  they  ^ ;  for,  no  doubt,  if  man 
had  been  supported  entirely  by  vegetable  food^  a 
ffreat  part  of  those  animals  which  die  to  furnish 
his  table,  would  never  have  hv^ :  but  they  by  no 
means  justify  our  right  over  the  lives  of  brutee 
to  the  extent  in  which  we  exercire  it  Whad 
danger  is  there,  for  instance,  of  fish  interfering 
with  us,  in  the  occupation  of  their  element  1  or 
what  do  ire  contribute  to  their  support  or  preser- 
vation'? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dfr* 
fend  this  riffht  by  any  anruments  which  the 
li^ht  and  ortfor  of  nature  afford ;  and  that  we  9xe 
beholden  for  it  to  the  permission  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, Gen.  ix.  I,  2,  3 :  "  And  God  blessed  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them.  Be  fTuitfiil,and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth :  and  the  fear  ci 
you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air. 
and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and' 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered ;  every  moving,  thine  shall  be 
meat  for  you :  even  as  the  ffreen  herb,  have  I 
given  you  all  things."  To  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity had  been  granted,  at  the  creaUon,  "every 
green  herb  for  m«it,"  and  nothing  more.  In  tM 
&st  clause  of  the  passage  now  produced,  the  oM 
grant  is  recited,  and  extended  to  the  flesh  of  am- 
mals;  "even  as  the  green  herb,  have  Igiven  yoi 
all  Udngs."  But  tins  was  not  till  after  the  flood: 
the  in&bitante  of  the  antediluvian  world  had 
therefore  no  such  permission,  that  we  know  a£ 
Whether  they  actually  refrained  fimn  the  flash: 
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of  anunidB,  ii  another  question.  Abel,  we  read, 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep  ^  and  for  what  purpose  he 
kept  them,  exce^  for  food,  is  difficult  to  say,  (un- 
less it  were  sacrifices :)  might  not,  however,  some 
of  the  stricter  sects  among  the  antediluvians' be 
scrupulous  as  to  this  point?  and  might  not  Noah 
and  nis  family  be  of  this  description  1  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  Grod  would  publish  a  permisBion,  to 
authorise  a  practice,  which  had  never  been  'dis- 
puted. 

Wanton,  and,  what  b  worse,  studied  cruelty 
to  brutes,  is  certainly  wrong,  as  coming  within  one 
of  these  reasons. 


From  reason  then,  or  revelation,  or  from  both 
together,  it  appears  to  be  God  Almighty's  inten- 
tion, that  the  productions  of  the  earth,  should  be 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Con- 
sequently all  waste  and  misapplication  of  these  pro- 
ductions, is  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  and 
will ;  and  therefore  wrong,  for  the  same  reason 
that  any  other  crime  is  so.  Such  as,  what  is  re- 
lated of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  converting 
of  twenty  manors  into  a  forest  for  hunting ;  or, 
which  is  not  much  better,  suflering  them  to  con- 
tinue in  that  state ;  or  the  letting  enlarge  tracts  of 
land  tie  barren,  because  the  owner  cannot  cultivate 
them,  nor  will  part  with  them  to  those  who  can ; 
or  destroying,  or  suflering  to  perish,  great  part  of 
an  article  of  human  provision,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  price  of  the  remainder,  (which  is  said  to  have 
been^Ull  lately,  the  case  with  fish  caught  unon 
the  English  coast ;)  or  diminishing  the  breed  of 
animals,  by  a  wanton,  or  improvident,  consump- 
tion of  the  young,  as  of  the  spawn  of  shell-fish,  or 
the  firy  of  salmon,  by  the  use  of  unlawful  nets,  or 
at  improper  seasons :  to  this  head  may  also  be  re- 
ferred, what  is  the  same  evil  in  a  smaller  way, 
the  expending  of  human  food  on  superfluous  do^ 
or  horses ;  and,  lastly,  the  reducing  of  the  quanti- 
ty, in  order  to  alter  the  quality^  and  to  alter  it  ^ 
nerally  for  the  worse ;  as  the  distillation  of  spirits 
from  bread-corn,  the  boiling  down  of  solid  meat 
for  sauces,  essences,  &c. 

This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  which  our  Saviour, 
after  his  manner,  inculcates,  when  he  bi^  his 
disciples  "  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
be  lost"  And  it  opens  indeed  a  new  field  of 
duty.  Schemes  of  wealth  or  profit,  prompt  the  ac- 
tive part  of  mankind  to  cast  about,  now  they  may 
convert  their  property  to  the  most  advantage ;  and 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  of  the  pubuc,  com- 
monly concur.  But  it  has  not  as  y^et  entered  into  the 
minds  of  mankind  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  dtUi/y  to  add 
what  wc  can  to  the  common  stock  of  provision,  by 
extracting  out  ofour  estates  the  most  they  will  yield; 
or  that  it  isany  sin  to  neglect  this. 

From  the  same  intention  of  Grod  Almighty,  we 
abo  deduce  another  conclusion,  namely  "  that  no- 
thing ought  to  be  made  exclusive  property,  which 
can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common. 

It  is  the  general  intention  of  God  Almighty,  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  be  applied  to  me  use  of 
man.  This  appears  from  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture ;  or,  if  you  will,  from  his  express  declaration ; 
and  this  is  all  that  appears  at  first.  Under  this 
general  donation,  one  man  has  the  same  right  as 
another.  You  pluck  an  apple  from  a  tree,  or 
take  a  lamb  from  a  flodc,  for  your  immediate  use 
and  nourishment,  and  I  do  the  same ;  and  we  both 
plead  for  what  we  do,  the  general  intention  of  the 


Supreme  Proprietor.  So  for  all  la  right :  but  yod 
cannot  claim  the  whole  tree,  or  the  whole  flock, 
and  exclude  me  from  any  share  of  them,  and 
plead  this  general  intenticm  for  what  you  do.  The 
plea  will  not  ser\'e  you ;  you  must  show  something 
more.  You  must  show,  by  probable  arguments  at 
least,  that  it  is  God's  intention,  that  these  things 
should  be  parcelled  out  to  individuals ;  and  that 
the  established  distribution,  under  which  you 
cluim,  should  be  upholden.  Show  me  this,  taid  I 
am  satisfied. 

But  until  this  be  shown,  the  general  intention, 
which  hais  been  made  appear,  and  which  is  all 
that  does  appear,  must  prevail ;  and.  under  that, 
my  title  isas  good  as  yours.  Now  tnere  is  no  ar- 
gument to  induce  such  a  presumption,  but  one ; 
that  the  tMng  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  all,  or  enjoy- 
ed with  the  same,  or  with  nearly  the  same  advan- 
tage, while  it  continues  in  common,  as  when  ap- 
propriated.'  This  is  true,  where  there  is  not 
enough  for  all,  or  where  the  article  in  question 
requires  care  or  labour  in  the  production  or  pre- 
servation :  but  where  no  such  reason  obtains^  and 
the  thing  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
by  as  many  as  will,  it  seems  an  arbitrary  usurpaticm 
upon  the  rights  of  mankind,  to  confine  the  use  of 
it  to  any. 

If  a  medicinal  spring  were  discovered  in  a  piece 
of  ground  which  was  private  property,  copious 
enough  for  every  purpose  to  which  it  could  oe  ap- 
plied, I  would  award  a  compensation  to  the  owner 
of  the  field,  and  a  liberal  profit  to  the  author  of  the 
discovery,  especially  if  he  had  bestowed  pains  or  ex- 
pense upon  the  search :  but  I  ouestion  wnether  any 
nuinan  laws  would  be  justifiea,  or  would  justify  tfaie 
owner,  in  prohibiting  mankind  from  the  use  of  the 
water,  or  setting  such  a  price  upon  it  as  would  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition. 

If  there  be  fisheries,  which  are  inexhaustible,  ' 
as  the  cod-fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  herring-fishery  in  the  British  seas, 
are  said  to  be ;  then  aS  those  conventions,  by  which 
one  or  two  nations  claim  to  themselves,  and  gua- 
ranty to  each  other,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
these  fisheries,  are  so  many  encroachments  upon 
thegeneral  rights  of  mankind. 

UlK>n  the  same  principle  may  be  determined  m 
question,  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  books  of 
natural  law,  tUrum  mare  sit  liberum  ?  that  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  whether  the  exclusive  right  of  navi- 
gating particular  seas,  or  a  control  over  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas,  can  be  claimed,  consisteiSly 
with  tiie  law  of  nature,  by  any  nation  1  What  is 
necessary  for  each  nation's  safety,  we  allow :  as 
their  own  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours,  the  sea  con- 
tiguous to,  that  is  witnin  cannon  shot,  or  three 
leagues  of  their  coast*  and  upon  this  principle  of  safe- 
ty (if  upon  any  principle,)  must  oe  derended  the 
claim  ofthe  Venetian  State  to  the  Adriatic,  of  Den- 
mark to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
seas  which  invest  the  island.  But,  when  Spain 
asserts  a  right  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Portugal 
to  the  Indian  Seas,  or  when  any  nation  extends 
its  pretensions  much  beyond  the  limits  d'its  own 
temtories,  Uiey  erect  a  claim  which  interferes  with 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  and  which 
no  human  authority  can  justify. 

3.  Another  right,  which  may  be  called  a  gpe- 
ral  righf,  ^iU  incidental  to  every  man  who  is  in 
a  situation  to  claim  it,  is  the  right  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity ;  by  which  is  meant,  a  right  to  use  or  des- 
troy another's  property  when  it  is  necessaxy  for 
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OP  own  pream'faUon.  to  do  bo;  as  a  right  to  take, 
without  or  against  the  owner's  leave,  the  first  food, 
clot)Ka,jor  shelter,  we  meet  with,  when  we  are  in 
juiffer  of  peiishing  through  want  of  them ;  a  right 
totErow  .goods  overboara  to  save  the  ship ;  or  to 
poll  down  a  house,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of 
t&e;  and  afew  other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
Of  n^ch  right  the  foundation  seems  to  be  this: 
tl^  when  prt^rty  was  first  instituted,  the  insti* 
totioD  was  not  intended  to  operate  to  the  destruc- 
tkn  of  any ;  therefore  when  such  conseauences 
would  foUow,  all  regard  to  it  is  superseded.  Or 
Bther,  perhaps,  these  are  the  few  cases,  where  the 
pafticunr  consequence  exceeds  the  general  con- 
Kqoence;  where  the  remote  mischief  resulting 
from  the  Tiolation  of  the  general  rule,  is  overba- 
knced  by  the  immediate  advantage. 

Reflt^otion,  however,  is  due,  when  in  our  power  *, 
becnae  the  laws  of  property  are  to  be  adhered  to, 
to  far  as  consists  wiu  infety ;  and  because  restitu- 
tkm,  which  is  one  of  thoee  laws,  supposes  the  dan- 

Sto  be  over.  But  what  b  tobe  restored  1  Not  the 
value  of  the  property  destroyed,  but  what  it 
was  worth  at  tiie  time  of  destroying  it ;  which, 
eooBdering  the  danger  it  was  in  (^perishing,  might 
bevoryUttle. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

QfPrffperiy. 

Ip  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  fielded 
eocn :  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and 
what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted, 
and  no  more)  you  shoukl  see  mnety-nine  of  them 
gathenng  all  they  got.  mto  a  heap ;  reserving 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  the  chafi'and  the  refiise ; 
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devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it;  and  if  a 
pifeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched 
igAin  of  the  hoanl,  all  the  others  flying  upon  it, 
and  teaxjng  it  to  piece^  if  you  should  see  this,  you 
would  see  nothing  vaom  man  what  is  every  day 
piactised  and  established  among  men.  Among 
laen,  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toiling  and  scrap- 
ing together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one  (and 
this  one  too,  oftentmies  the  feeblest  and  worst  of 
the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a 
M ;)  gettinff  nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while, 
bm  a  mtle  <x  the  coarsest  of  the  provision,  which 
their  own  industry  produces ;  looki|i|r  (j}aj^\y  on, 
while  they  see  the  traits  of  all  their  nbotlr  spent 
or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch 
a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  Joining  against 
mn,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 


7%e  Uteqf  the  Institution  of  Property. 

There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages 
to  account  for  an  institution,  which,  in  the  view  of 
it  above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation :  and  none  would  be  found  wil- 
ling to  cultivate  the  snround,  if  others  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  ware  of  the  produce.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  gante,  and 
fish,  are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon 
in  this  countnr,  if  we  trusted  to  the  ^pontaneoui 
productions  of  the  soil :  and  it  fores  not  much  bet- 
ter with  other  countries.  A  nation  of  North 
American  savages,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, will  take  up,  and  be  half  starved  upon,  a 
tract  of  land,  which  in  Europe,  and  with  European 
management,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  mamte- 
nance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abnn« 
dance  of  fish  upon  their  coasts,  and  m  regions, 
where  clothes  are  unnecessary,  a  considcratMe  de- 
^rree  of  population  may  subsist  without  property 
in  land ;  which  is  the  case  in  the  islands  of  Otabeite ; 
but  in  less  fovoured  situations,  as  in  the  country 
of  New  Zealand,  though  this  sort  of  property  oh* 
tain  in  a  small  degree,  the  inhabitants,  for  want 
of  a  more  secure  and  regular  estabhshment  of  it, 
are  driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarcity  of  provisioa 
to  devour  one  another. 

II.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  ma- 
turity. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  eflTecto  of  a 
community  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
firom  the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at 
present.  A  cheny-tree  in  a  hedge-row,  nuts  in  a 
wood,  the  grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  sel- 
dom of  much  advantage  to  any  body,  because  peo- 
ple do  not  wait  for  the  proper  season  of  reaping 
them.  Com,  if  any  were  sown,  would  never  ripen ; 
lambs  and  calves  would  never  grow  up  to  sneep 
and  cows,  because  the  first  person  that  met  them 
would  reflect,  that  he  had  better  take  them  as  they 
are,  than  leave  them  for  another. 

III.  It  prevents  contesto. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  oonfumon,  must  be 
unavoidable  and  eternal,  where  there  b  not  enough 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 
Tins  it  does  two  ways.    It  enables  mankind  to 

divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions ;  which 
is  impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  oro- 
ductions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wanU  Rom 
others  ;  and  excluLnge  implies  property.  Much 
of  the  advantage  of  civilized  over  savage  life,  de- 
pends upon  this.  When  a  man  is  from  necessity 
nis  own  tailor,  tent-maker,  carpenter,  cook,  hunts- 
man, and  fisherman,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
be  expert  at  any  of  his  callings.  Hence  the  rude 
habitations,  furniture,  clothing,  and  implements 
of  savages ;  and  the  tedious  length  of  time  which 
all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts,  by  which  the 
accommodations  of  human  life  are  supplied,  by 
appropriating  to  the  artist  the  benefit  or  his  dis- 
coveries and  iniprovemente ;  without  which  app'' 
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priation,  ingenuitj  wiU  never  be  exerted  with  ef- 

Upon  tl^ese  seyeral  accounts  wc  may  venture, 
ymth  a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce,  that  even 
the  poorest  and  tlie  worst  provided,  in  countries 
where  property  and  the  consequences  of  property 
prevail,  are  in  a  better  situation,  with  respect  to 
food,  raiment,  houses,  and  what  are  called  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life^  than  any  are  in  places  where  most 
thiDjn  remain  m  common. 

Toe  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must 
preponderate  in  favour  of  property  with  a  manifest 
and  great  excess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  degree  in  which 
It  exists  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  abstractedly 
considered,  is  an  evil :  but  it  is  an  evil  which  dows 
fipom  those  rules  concerning  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  property,  by  which  men  are  incited  to 
inciustry,  and  by  whicn  the  object  of  their  indus- 
try, is  rendered  secure  and  valuable.  If  there  be 
any  great  inequality  unconnected  with  this  oiigin, 
it  ought  to  be  corrected 


CHAPTER  III. 
TTte  ^tory  qf  Property. 

The  first  objects  of  property  were  the  fruits 
which  a  man  gathered,  and  the  wild  animals  he 
caught ;  next  to  these,  the  tents  or  houses  which 
be  built,  the  toob  he  made  use  of  to  catch  or  pre- 
pare his  food :  and  afterwards  weapons  of  war 
and  oflence.  Many  of  the  savage  tribes  in  North 
America  have  advanced  no  furtner  tlian  this  yet ; 
for  they  are  said  to  reap  their  harvest,  and  return 
the  produce  of  their  market  with  foreifners,  into 
the  common  hoard  or  treasury  of  the  tribe.  Flocks 
and  herds  of  tame  animals  soon  became  property ; 
Abel,  the  second  from  Adam,  was  a  Keeper  of 
sheep ;  sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  asses,  composed 
the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  as  they  do 
■tiU  of  the  modem  Arabs.  As  the  world  was  first 
peopled  in  the  East,  where  there  existed  a  great 
scarcity  of  water,  wells  probably  were  next  made 
property;  as  we  learn  from  the  frequent  and 
aenous  mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  contentions  and  treaties  about  them  ;*  and  from 
its  being  recorded,  among  the  most  memorable 
achievements  of  very  eminent  men.  that  they  dug, 
or  discovered  a  well.  Land,  which  is  now  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  property,  which  alone  our  laws 
call  real  property^  and  regard  upon  all  occasions 
with  such  peculiar  attention,  was  probably  not 
made  property  in  any  country,  till  long  after  the 
institution  of  many  other  species  of  property,  that 
is,  till  the  country  became  populous,  and  tillage 
began  to  be  thought  of.  The  first  partition  of  an 
estate  which  we  read  of;  was  that  which  took 
place  between  Abram  and  Lot,  and  was  one  of  the 
simplest  imaginable :  "If  thou  vrilt  take  the  left 
hami,  then  I  will  ffo  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to 
the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  lefi."  There 
are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in  Cesar's  ac- 
count of  Britain  ;  little  of  it  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  patriarchs :  none  of  it  found  amongst  the 
nations  of^North  America ;  the  Scythians  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  appropriated  their  cattle  and 
oooses,  but  to  have  left  their  land  in  common. 

Property  in  immoveables  continued  at  first  no 
longer  than  the  occupation :  that  is,  so  long  as  a 


man*8  fimuly  continued  in  possession  of  a  cave  or 
whilst  his  nocks  depastured  upon  a  neighbouring 
hill,  no  one  attempted,  or  thougnt  he  had  a  right  to 
disturb  or  drive  them  out  but  when  the  man  quitted 
his  cave,  or  chanffed  his  pasture,  the  first  who  found 
them  unoccupied,  entered  upon  them,  by  the  same 
title  as  his  predecessors ;  and  made  way  in  his  turn 
for  any  one  that  happened  to  succeed  him.  All  more 
permanent  property  in  land  was  probably  poste- 
rior to  civil  government  and  to  laws:  and  therefbrs 
settled  by  tliSse,  or  according  to  the  wul  of  the  reign- 
ing chief. 


•  Genesis  xzL  35 ;  zxvi  18. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
In  what  the  Right  qf  Property  ia  Fbunded, 

We  now  speak  of  Property  in  Land :  and  there 
is  a  difiSculty  in  explaining  tne  origin  of  thispro- 
per^r,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature ;  {or  the 
land  was  once,  no  doubt,  common ;  and  the  ques> 
tion  is,  how  any  particular  part  of  it  eould  justly 
be  taken  out  of  tne  common,  and  so  appropriated 
to  the  first  owner,  as  to  give  him  a  better  right  to 
it  than  others ;  and,  wluit  is  more,  a  right  to  ex- 
clude all  others  from  it. 

Moralists  have  ^en  many  different  accounts 
of  this  matter ;  which  diversity  alone,  perhaps,  is 
a  proof  that  none  of  them  are  satis&ctory. 

One  tells  us  that  mankind,  when  they  sofiered 
a  particular  person  to  occupy  a  piece  of  ^und,  by 
tadt  consent  relinqubhed  their  right  to  it ;  and  as 
the  piece  of  ground,  they  say,  belonged  to  man- 
kind collectively,  and  mankind  thus  ^ve  up  their 
right  to  the  first  peaceable  occupier,  it  thencefinr- 
ward  became  his  property,  and  no  one  afterwards 
had  a  ri^ht  to  molest  him  in  it 

The(£jection  to  this  account  is,  that  consent  can 
never  be  presumed  from  silence,  where  the  person 
whose  consent  is  required  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter ;  which  must  have  been  the  case  withal! 
mankind,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jdaoa 
where  the  appropriation  was  made.  And  to  suppose 
that  the  piece  of  ground  previously  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood,  Sad  that  they  had  a  just  power  of 
ooi%rring  a  right  to  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  is 
to  suppose  the  question  resolved,  and  apartition  of 
land  to  have  already  taken  place. 

Another  says,  that  each  man's  limbs  and  labour 
are  his  own  excluavely ;  that,by  occupying  a  meoe 
of  ffround,  a  man  inseparably  mixes  his  labour 
with  it;  by  which  means  the  piece  of  ground  he- 
comes  Uienceforward  his  own,  as  you  cannot  take 
it  from  him  without  depriving  him  at  the  same 
time  of  something  which  is  indisputably  Ait. 

This  is  Mr,  Locke's  solution;  and  seems  in- 
deed a  fair  reason^  where  the  value  of  the  labour 
bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
thing;  or  where  the  thing  derives  its  chief  use 
and  value  from  the  labour.  Thus  game  and  fish, 
thouffh  they  be  common  whilst  at  large  in  the 
woo£  or  water,  instantly  become  the  property  of 
the  person  that  catches  them;  because  an  animal, 
when  caught,  is  much  more  valuable  than  when 
at  liberty;  and  this  increase  of  value,  which  is  iiw 
separable  from,  and  makes  a  great  part  of^  the 
whole  value,  is  strictly  the  propierty  or  the  fowler 
or  fisherman,  being  the  produce  of  his  personal 
labour.  For  the  same  reastm,  wood  or  iron, 
manufiurtured  into  utensils,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  manufiu:turer;  because  the  value  ta  the 
workmanship  &r  exceeds  that  of  the  materials 
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And  upon  a  gimOar  jpiinciple,  a  pared  of  nnap- 
ynifmted  ground,  which  a  man  should  pare,  bum, 
ploogh,  hanow,  and  sow,  for  the  production  of 
eoni,  woukl  jurtly  enough  be  thereby  made  his 
own.  But  this  will  haraly  hold,  in  the  manner 
it  has  been  a  j^tiied,  of  taking  a  ceremonious  pos- 
KaioD  of  a  tract  of  famd,  as  navigators  do  of  new- 
diecorered  islands,  by  erecting  a  standard,  en- 
^Tiring  an  inscription,  or  pubhshing  a  proclama- 
bon  to  the  birds  and  beasts;  or  of  turning  your 
cattle  into  a  j»ece  of  ground,  setting  up  a  land- 
nark,  digging  a  ditch,  or  planting  a  hedge  round 
it  Nor  will  even  the  clearing,  manuring,  and 
jdon^hingof  a  field,  give  the  firat  occupier  a  right 
to  it  m  perpetuity,  and  after  this  cultivation  and 
aO  eflects  ot  it  are  ceased. 

Another,  and  in  my  opinion  a  better,  account 
of  the  fint  right  of  ownership,  b  the  foUovring : 
that,  as  God  1^  provided  theae  things  for  the  use 
of  aJI,  he  has  of  consequence  ffiven  each  leave  to 
take  of  them  what  he  wants;  by  virtue  therefore 
of  this  leave,  a  man  may  appropriate  what  he 
itaods  in  need  of  to  his  own  use,  without  asking, 
or  waiting  for,  the  consent  of  others ;  in  like  man- 
ner aa.  when  an  entertainment  is  provided  for  the 
frediolders  of  a  county,  each  freeholder  goes,  and 
eats  and  drinks  what  he  wants  or  chooses,  without 
having  or  waiting  for  the  consent  of  tne  other 
foeats. 

But  then  thia  leaaon  justifies  property,  as  &r  as 
Beoeaaaries  alone,  or,  at  the  most,  as  fiir  as  a  com- 
petent provision  for  our  natural  exigences.  For, 
m  the  entertainment  we  speak  of  (allowing  the 
oomparison  to  hold  in  all  points,)  although  every 
paitKolar  freehokler  may  sit  down  and  eat  till  he 
K  satisfied,  without  any  other  leave  than  that  of 
the  master  of  the  fea8t.~or  any  other  proof  of  that 
kave,  than  the  general  invitation,  or  the  manifest 
doign  with  which  the  entertainment  is  provided; 
jet  you  would  hardly  permit  any  one  to  fill  his 
podieta  or  his  wallet,  or  to  carry  away  with  him 
a  qnanttty  of  provision  to  be  hoarded  up,  or 
wasted,  or  givei^  to  his  dogs,  or  stewed  down  into 
aaoces,  or  converted  into  articles  of  superfluous 
famny;  espedally  if^byto  doin^,  he  pinched  the 
goeats  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

These  are  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  matter  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
bat  were  these  accounts  perfectly  unexceptionable, 
dttj  would  none  of  them,  I  fear,  avail  us  in  vin- 
«tin^  our  present  daims  of  property  in  land, 
anleaa  it  were  more  probable  tban  it  is,  that  our 
eatates  were  actually  acquired  at  first,  in  some  of 
the  ways  which  these  accounts  suppose ;  and  that 
a  regunr  regard  had  been  paid  to  justice,  in  every 
anocessive  transmissifHi  of  them  since;  for,  if  one 
fink  in  the  chain  foil,  every  title  posterior  to  it 
&lls  to  the  ground. 

The  real  foundation  of  oar  right  is,  thb  law 

or  THE  LAND. 

It  is  the  intention  of  God,  ihat  the  produce  uf 
the  earth  be  appUed  to  the  use  of  man :  this  in- 
tention cannot  be  fulfilled  without  estabUshinc 
property;  it  is  consistent,  therefore,  with  his  will, 
that  property  be  eatabli^ied.  .The  land  cannot 
be  divided  into  separate  property,  without  leaving 
it  to  the  law  of  t£e  country  to  regulate  that  divi- 
oon:  it  is  consistent  theieiore  wim  the  same  will, 
that  the  law  should  reguhite  the  division ;  and, 
coose^oently.  "consistent  with  the  will  of  God," 
or,  "fight,"  toat  I  should  possess  that  shai^  which 
these  regoIatioDs  awgnme. 


By  whatever  circuttoui  train  at  nasoning  yoa 
attempt  to  derive  this  right,  it  must  terminate  at 
last  in  the  will  of  God ;  the  straighteet  there- 
fore, and  shortest  way  of  arriving  at  this  will,  ia 
the  best 

Hence  it  appears,  that  my  right  to  an  estate 
does  not  at  all  oepend  upon  the  manner  or  justice 
of  the  original  acquisition ;  nor  upon  the  justice 
of  each  sutjsequent  change  of  possession.  It  ia 
not,  for  instance,  the  less,  nor  ought  it  to  be  im- 
peached, because  the  estate  was  taken  possession 
of  at  first  by  a  family  of  abori^nal  Bntons,  who 
happened  to  be  stronger  than  their  neighbours; 
nor  because  the  BritiBh  possessor  was  turned  out 
by  a  Romsjij  or  the  Roman  by  a  Saxon  invader; 
nor  because  it  was  seized,  witiiout  color  of  right 
or  reason,  by  a  follower  of  the  Gorman  a^enuinr : 
from  whopo,  after  many  interruptions  of  fraud  and 
violence,  it  has  at  length  devolved  to  me. 

Nor  does  the  ovnier's  right  depend  ujpon  the 
expediency  of  the  laW  which  gives  it  to  him.  On 
one  side  of  a  brook,  an  estate  cfescends  to  the  eldest 
son ;  on  the  other  side,  to  all  the  chiklren  alike. 
The  right  of  the  claimants  under  both  Uws  of 
inheritance  is  equal;  though  the  expedjency  of 
such  opposite  rules  must  necessarily  he  difierent. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  upon  this 
subject  apparently  tend  to  a  conclusion  of  which 
a  bad  use  is  apt  to  be  made.  As  the  right  of  pro- 
perty depends  upon  the  law  of  the  lano,  it  seems 
to  follow,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep  and  take 
every  thing  which  the  law  wul  allow  him  to  keep 
and  take ;  which  in  many  cases  will  authorize  the 
most  flagitious  chicanery.  If  a  creditor  upon  a 
simple  contract  neglect  to  demand  his  d^  tor  six 
years,  the  debtor  may  refuse  to  pay  it;  wouM  it 
be  right  therefore  to  do  so,  where  he  is  consdoaa 
of  the  justice  of  the  debt  1  If  a  person,  who  is 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  contract  a  bargain 
(other  than  for  necessaries,)  he  may  avoid  it  hjr 
pleading  his  minority:  but  would  tais  be  a  iut 
^ea,  where  the  bargam  was  originally  just  1 — The 
distinction  to  be  tal^n  in  such  cases  is  this :  With 
the  law,  we  acknowledge,  resides  the  disposal  of 
property:  so  loiijg,  therefore,  as  we  ke^  within 
the  design  and  mtention  of  a  law,  that  law  will 
justify  us  as  well  in/oro  c<macienHm^  as  in  Joro 
humano,  whatever  be  the  equity  or  expediency  of 
the  law  itself  But  when  we  convert  to  one  pur- 
pose, a  rule  or  expression  of  law,  which  is  intended 
for  anc«her  purpose,  then  we  plead  in  our  justifi- 
cation, not  the  intention  of  the  law^  but  the  words ; 
that  is,  we  plead  a  dead  letter,  which  can  signify 
nothing ;  for  words  witlumt  meaning  or  interaon, 
have  no  force  or  effect  in  justice;  much  leas, 
words  taken  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker  or  writer.  To  apply  thia  dis- 
tinction to  the  examples  just  now  proposed: — ^in 
order  to  protect  men  against  antiquatea  demands, 
£rom  which  it  is  not  probable  they  should  have 
preserved  the  evidence  of  their  dischaige,  the  law 
prescribes  a  limited  time  to  certain  species  of  pri- 
vate securities,  beyond  which  it  will  not  enfince 
them,  or  lend  its  assistance  to  the  recovery  of  the 
debt  If  a  man  be  ignorant  or  dubious  of  the 
justice  of  the  demand  made  upon  him,  he  may 
conscientiously  plead  this  limitation;  because  ao 
applies  the  ride  qf  law  to  the  jmrpoae  Jbr  tohich 
it  teas  intended.  But  when  ne  refuses  to  pay  a 
debt,  of  the  reality  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he 
cannot,  as  before,  plead  the  intention  of  the  statut^ 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  law,  mikii  he  coqU 
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show,  that  the  fatw  intended  to  interpose  ita  su- 
preme authority,  to  acquit  men  of  debts,  of  the 
existence  and  justice  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves sensible.  Again,  to  preserve  youth  from 
the  practices  and  impositions  to  which  their  inex- 
perience exposes  them,  the  law  compels  the  pay- 
ment of  no  debts  incurred  within  a  certain  age, 
aor  the  performance  of  any  engagements,  except 
for  such  necessaries  as  are  suited  to  their  condition 
and  fortunes.  If  a  young  person  therefore  per- 
ceive that  he  has  been  practised  or  imposed  upon, 
he  may  honestly  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
his  nonage,  to  defeat  the  circumvention.  But,  if 
he  shelter  himself  under  this  privilege,  to  avoid  a 
fiur  obli^[ation,  or  an  equitable  contract,  he  extends 
the  privilege  to  a  case,  in  which  it  is  not  allowed 
by  intention  of  law,  and  in  which  consequently  it 
does  not,  in  natural  justice,  exist 

As  property  is  the  principal  subject  of  justioe, 
or  of  "  the  determinate  relative  duties,"  we  have 
put  down  what  we  had  to  say  upon  U  in  the  first 
place:  we  now  proceed  to  state  these  duties  in  the 
oest  order  we  can. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Promises, 

I.  IVom  vfhence  the  obligation  to  perform  pro- 
mises arises. 

II.  In  what  sense  promises  are  to  he  interpreted. 

III.  In  what  cases  promises  are  not  binding. 

\.  Prom  whence  the  obligation  to  perform  pro- 
mises  arises. 

They  who  argue  from  innate  moral  principles, 
suppose  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  promises  to  be 
one  of  them ;  but  without  assuming  this,  or  any 
thing  else,  without  proof,  the  obligation  to  perform 
promises  may  be  aeduced  fipm  the  necessity  of 
such  a  conduct  to  the  well-being,  or  the  existence 
indeed,  of  human  society. 

Men  act  from  expectation.  Expectation  is  in 
most  cases  determined  by  the  assurances  and  en- 
gagements which  we  receive  from  others.  If  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  these  assurances, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  judgment  to 
form  of  many  future  events,  or  how  to  regulate 
our  conduct  with  respect  to  them.  Con^ence 
therejbre  in  promises^  is  essential  to  the  intercourse 
of  human  life ;  because,  without  it,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  conduct  would  proceed  upon  chance. 
But  there  could  be  no  coimdence  in  promises,  if 
men  were  not  obliged  to  perform  them ;  the  ol)li- 
gation  therefore  to  perform  promises,  is  essential 
to  the  same  ends,  and  in  the  same  decree. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  if  this  obligation  were 
suspended,  a  general  caution  and  mutual  distrust 
would  ensue,  which  miff  ht  do  as  well :  but  this  is 
imagined,  without  considering  how,  every  hour  of 
our  lives,  we  trust  to,  and  depend  upon, others; 
and  how  impossible  it  is,  to  stir  a  step,  or,  what  is 
wone,  to  sit  still  a  moment,  without  such  trust 
and  dependence.  I  am  now  writing  at  my  ease, 
not  doubting  (or  rather  never  distrusting,  and 
therefore  never  thinking  about  it)  that  the  butcher 
will  send  in  the  joint  of  meat  which  I  ordered ; 
that  his  servant  will  bring  it ;  that  my  cook  will 
dress  it ;  that  my  footman  will  serve  it  up ;  that  I 
shall  find  it  upon  table  at  one  o'clock.    Yet  have 


I  nothing  for  all  this,  but  the  promise  of  the 
butcher,  and  the  impUed  promise  of  his  servant 
and  mine.  And  the  same  nolds  of  Uie  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  the  most  femiliar  occurrences  of 
social  life.  In  the  one,  the  intervention  of  pro- 
mises is  formal,  and  is  seen  and  acknowledged; 
our  instance,  therefore,  is  intended  to  fdiow  it  in 
the  other,  where  it  is  not  so  distinctly  observed,     v  | 

II.  In  what  sense  promises  are  to  be  interpreted,  j 

Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more 
senses  than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed 
"  in  that  sense  in  whien  the  promiser  apprehended, 
at  the  time  that  the  promisee  received  it." 

It  is  not  the  sense  m  which  the  promiser  actual^ 
intended  it,  that  always  governs  tne  interpretation 
of  an  eouivocal  promise;  because,  at  tnat  rate, 
you  might  excite  expectations,  which  you  never 
meant,  nor  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Mtich 
less  is  it  the  sense,  in  which  the  promisee  actuallj 
receiv^  the  promise ;  for,  according  to  that  rule, 
you  might  be  drawn  into  engagements  which  you 
never  cfesigned  to  undertake.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  the  sense  (for  there  is  no  other  remaining)  in 
which  the  promiser  beUeved  that  the  promisee 
ac^pted  his  promise. 

This  will  not  diifer  from  the  actual  intention  of 
the  promiser,  where  the  promise  is  given  without 
collusion  or  reserve :  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the 
above  form,  to  exclude  evasion  in  cases  in  which 
the  popular  meaning  of  a  phrase,  and  the  strict 
grammatical  signification  or  the  words  difiler ;  or, 
m  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts  to 
make  his  escape  through  some  ambiguity  in  the 
expressions  which  he  usied. 

Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastn, 
that,  if  they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be 
shed.  The  ^irrison  surrendered ;  and  Temures 
buried  them  Sil  alive.  Now  Temures  fulfilled  the 
promise  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense  too  in 
which  he  intended  it  at  the  time;  but  not  the 
sense  in  which  the  garrison  of  Sebastia  actually 
received  it,  nor  in  the  sense  in  which  Temures 
himself  knew  that  the  garrison  received  it :  which 
last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the  sense  in 
which  he  was  in  conscience  bound  to. have  pex^ 
formed  it. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  promises,  it  is  evident,  that  this  obligationoe- 
pends  upon  the  expectations  which  we  knowinfffjr 
and  voluntarily  excite.  Consequently,  any  action 
or  conduct  towards  another,  which  we  are  sensibfo 
excites  expectations  in  that  other,  is  as  much  a 
promise,  tod  creates  as  strict  an  obligation,  as  the 
most  express  assurances.  Taking,  for  instance, 
a  kinsman's  child,  and  educating  him  for  a  libenl 
profession,  or  in  a  manner  suitable  only  for  the 
neir  of  a  large  fortune,  as  much  oblijB^  us  to  place 
him  in  that  profession,  or  to  leave  him  such  a  for- 
tune, as  if  we  had  given  him  a  promise  to  do  ao 
under  our  hands  am  seals.  In  like  manner,  a 
great  man,  who  encourages  an  imhgent  retainer: 
or  a  minister  of  state,  who  distinguishes  ana 
caresses  at  his  levee  one  who  is  in  a  situation  to 
be  obliged  by  his  patrona^;  engages,  by  such 
behaviour,  to  provide  for  him. — This  is  the  foun- 
dation of  tacit  promises. 

You  may  either  simply  declare  your  present 
intention,  or  you  may  accompany  your  declaration 
with  an  engagement  to  abide  by  it,  which  con- 
stitutes a  complete  promise.  In  the  first  case,  the 
duty  is  satisfied,  if  you  were  sinnere  at  the  time, 
that  is  if  vou  entertained  at  the  time  the  intention 
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JOD  ezpveased,  however  soon,  or  for  whatever 
RMOD,  you  afterwards  change  it  In  the  latter 
CMe,  you  have  parted  with  the  liberty  <rf  changing. 
All  this  is  plain:  but  it  must  be  observed,  tliat 
most  of  those  forms  of  speech,  which,  strictly  taken, 
ifflocint  to  no  more  tbuin  declarations  of  present 
intention,  do  yet,  in  the  usual  way  of  qndeistand- 
iog  them,  excite  the  expectation,  and  therefore 
euTT  with  them  the  force  of  absolute  promises. 
Socn  as,  "  I  intend  vou  this  place" — "  I  design  to 
leave  you  this  estate' —"  I  purpose  giving  you  my 
•ote" — '*I  mean  to  serve  you." — In  which,  al- 
(hooffh  the  "  intcntbn,"  the  "  design,"  the  "  pur- 
poie,  the  "  meaning,"  be  expressed  in  woros  of 
me  present  time,  yet  you  cannot  afterwards  recede 
fi«D  them  without  a  breach  of  good  fiuth.  If  you 
dioose  therefore  to  make  known  your  present 
iBtrntion,  and  yet  to  reserve  to  yourself  the  liberty 
of  changing  it,  you  must  guard  your  expressions 
fay  an  sintional  clause,  as,  "  1  intend  at  present" 
—"^/<iono^a/ter,"— or  the  like.  And  after  all, 
as  there  can  be  no  reason  for  communicating  your 
intentioii,  but  to  excite  some  degree  of  expectation 
or  other,  a  wanton  change  of  an  intention  which 
is  OQoe  diackised,  always  disappoints  somebody ; 
and  n  alwajrs,  for  that  reason,  wrong. 

There  is,  in  some  men,  an  infiimity  with  regard 
t»  promises,  which  often  betrays  them  into  great 
wbess.  From  the  confusion,  or  hesitation,  or 
ohgcuniy,  with  which  they  express  themselves, 
cspcddly  when  overawed  or  taken  by  surprise, 
they  socnetimes  encourage  expectations,  and  bring 
upon  themselves  demands,  which,  possibly,  they 
never  dreamed  of.  This  is  a  want,  not  so  much 
of  inte^y,  as  of  presence  of  mind. 

UL  In.  what  ca»e»  promises  are  not  binding. 

L  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  the  pcrfor- 
oanoe  u  impossible. 

But  observe,  that  the  promiser  is  guilty  of  a 
fraud,  if  he  be  secretly  aware  of  the  impossibility, 
al  the  time  of  making  the  promise.  For,  when 
any  one  promises  a  tlung,  he  asserts  his  beUef,  at 
kMt,  of  toe  possibility  of  performing  it;  as  no  one 
ean  accept  or  understand  a  promise  under  any 
other  supposition.  ^  Instances  of  this  sort  are  tlie 
fcOowing:  The  minister  promisee  a  place,  which 
he  knows  to  be  ez^aged,  or  not  at  his  disposal : — 
A  fiilher,  in  settling  marriage-articles,  promises  to 
leave  his  daughter  an  estate,  which  he  knows  to 
be  entailed  upon  the  heir  male  of  his  family: — A 
aeidiant  pronuses  a  ship,  or  share  of  a  ship, 
wfaidi  he  IS  privately  advisied  is  lost  at  sea: — An 
larnrnbent  promises  to  resign  a  Uving,  being  pre- 
nooaly  assored  that  his  resignation  will  not  be 
aooepted  by  Uie  bishop.  The  promiser,  as  in  these 
cases,  with  knowledge  of  toe  impossibility,  is 
jaatly  answerable  in  an  equivalent;   but  other- 

ViKUOt 

When  the  promiser  himself  occasions  the  im- 
poaaibifity,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct 
■each  or  the  promise;  as  when  a  soldier  maims, 
or  a  servant  disables  himself^  to  get  rid  of  his 


91  Prombes  are  not  binding,  where  the  per- 
ftnnoDoe  is  unlavfxd. 

There  are  two  cases  of  this :  one,  where  the 
nnlswfofaieas  is  known  to  the  parties,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  promise ;  as  where  an  assassin  pro- 
Bases  his  emplc^rer  to  despatch  his  rival  or  his 
oncmy ;  a  servant  to  betray  his  master;  a  pimp  to 
I>ocure  a  mistress;  or  n  friend  to  give  his  as- 
sinaachemeofseductbn.  The  parties  in 
G 


these  cases  are  not  obliged  to  perform  what  the 
promise  requires,  because  they  were  under  aprior 
obligation  to  the  contrary.  From  which  jprior 
obligation  what  is  there  to  discharge  them  1  Their 
promise, — their  own  act  and  deed. — But  an  obli- 

fation,  nom  which  a  man  can  discharge  himself 
y  his  own  act;  is  no  obligation  at  all  The  guilt 
therefore  of  such  promises  lies  in  the  making,  not 
in  the  breaking  of  them ;  and  if,  in  the  interval 
betwixt  the  promise  and  the  performance,  a  man 
so  far  recover  his  reflection^  as  to  repent  of  his 
engagements,  he  ought  certainly  to  htcak  through 
them. 

The  other  case  is,  where  the  unlawfulness  did 
not  exist,  or  was  not  known,  at  the  time  of  makinjg 
the  promise;  as  where  a  merchant  promises  his 
correspondent  abroad,  to  send  him  a  ship  load  of 
com  at  a  time  appointed,  and  before  the  time 
arrive,  an  embargo  is  laid  upon  the  exjportation  of 
com: — A  woman  gives  a  promise  ot  marriace; 
before  the  marriage,  she  discovers  that  her  intended 
husband  is  too  nearly  related  to  her,  or  that  he  has 
a  wife  yet  living.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the 
contrary  does  not  appear,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  parties  supposed  what  they  promised  to 
be  lawful,  and  that  the  pronuse  proceeded  entirely 
upon  this  supposition.  The  lawfulness  therefore 
becomes  a  condition  of  the  promise ;  which  con- 
dition fiuliiuN  the  obligation  ceases.  Of  the  same 
nature  was  Herod's  promise  to  bis  daughter-in-law, 
"  that  he  would  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  even 
to  the  half  of  his  kingdom."  The  promise  was 
not  unlawful  in  the  terms  in  which  Herod 
delivered  it;  and  when  it  became  so  by  the 
daughter's  choice,  by  her  demanding  "  Jomi  the 
Baptist's  head,"  Herod  was  dischai^cd  from  the 
obligation  of  it,  for  the  reason  now  bid  down,  as 
wellas  for  that  given  in  the  last  pamgraph. 

This  rule,  "  mat  promises  are  void,  where  the 
performance  is  unlawful,"  extends  also  to  imper- 
fect obligations :  for,  the  reason  of  the  rule  holds 
of  all  obugations.  Thus,  if  you  pronuse  a  man  a 
place,  or  your  vote,  and  be  afterwards  render 
nimself  unfit  to  receive  either,  you  are  abeolvcd 
&om  the  obligation  of  your  promise ;  or,  if  a  better 
candidate  appear,  ana  it  be  a  case  in  which  you 
are  bound  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  to  govern  yourself 
by  the  qualification,  the  promise  must  be  broken 
through. 

And  here  I  would  recommend,  to  young  persons 
especially,  a  caution,  from  the  neglect  of  which 
many  involve  themselves  in  embarrassment  and 
disgrace ;  and  that  is,  "  never  to  give  a  promise, 
which  may  interfere,  in  the  event,  with  their 
duty  j"  for,  if  it  do  so  interfere,  their  duty  must 
be  discharged,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
promise,  aiul  not  unusually  of  their  good  name. 

The  specific  performance  of  promises  is  reck- 
oned a  perfect  obligation.  And  many  casuists 
have  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
here  asserted,  that,  wnere  a  perfect  and  an  imper- 
fect dl)ligation  cki^,  the  perfect  obligation  is  to  be 
preferred.  For  which  opinion,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  but  what  arises  from  the 
terms  "perfect"  and  "imperfect,"  the  impropriety 
of  which  has  been  remarked  above.  The  truth 
is,  of  two  contradictoi^  obligations,  that  ought  to 
prevail  which  is  prior  m  point  of  time. 

It  is  the  performance  being  unlawful,  and  not 
unlawfulness  in  the  subject  or  motive  oi  the  pro- 
mise, which  destroys  its  validity :  therefore  a  bnbe, 
after  the  vote  is  given ;  the  wages  of  pnfcstituUan; 
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the  reward  of  any  crinie,  after  the  crime  is  (xym- 
mitted ;  ought,  if  promised,  to  be  paid.  For  the 
sin  and  miachief  by  this  supposition^  are  o>«r; 
and  will  be  neitner  more  nor  less  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  promise. 

In  like  manner,  a  promise  does  not  lose  its 
obligation  merely  because  it  proceeded  from  an 
wdavful  motive.  A  certain  person,  in  the  life- 
time (^his  wife,  who  was  then  sick,  had  paid  his 
addresses,  and  promised  marriage,  to  another 
woman ; — the  wire  died  *,  and  the  woman  demanded 
performance  oi  the  promise.  The  man,  who,  it 
seems,  had  changed  his  mind,  either  felt  or  pre- 
tended doubts  concemin^  the  obli^tion  of  sudi  a 
promise,  and  referred  his  case  to  Bishop  Sander- 
son, the  most  eminent,  in  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
of  his  time.  Bishop  Sanderson,  after  writing  a 
dissertation  ufion  the  question,  adjudged  the  pro- 
miae  to  be  void.  In  which,  however,  upon  our 
principles,  he  was  wronff ;  for,  however  criminal 
the  anection  might  be,  wmch  induced  the  promise, 
the  performance,  when  it  was  demanded,  was 
lawful ;  which  i?  the  only  lawfulness  required. 

A  promise  cannot  be  defied  unlawful,  where 
it  produces,  when  performed,  no  eftect,  beyond 
what  would  have  taken  place  had  the  promise 
never  been  made.  And  this  is  the  single  case,  in 
which  the  obligation  of  a  promise  wSl  justify  a 
conduct,  which,  unless  it  had  been  ^pomised, 
would  bie  uniust.  A  captive  may  lawfully  recover 
his  liberty,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality;  for  his 
conqueror  takes  nothing  by  the  promise,  which  he 
might  not  have  secure  by  his  death  or  confine- 
ment; and  neutrahty  would  be  innocent  in  him, 
although  criminal  in  another.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  promises  which  come  into  the  place 
of  coercion,  can  extend  no  further  than  to  passive 
oompltance ;  for  coercion  itself  couki  compel  no 
more.  Upon  the  same  principle,  promises  of 
secrecy  ought  not  to  be  violated,  although  the 
public  woukI  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery. 
Such  promises  contain  no  unlawfulness  in  them, 
to  destroy  their  obligation :  for,  as  the  information 
would  not  have  bc^  imparted  upon  any  other 
condition,  the  public  lose  nothing  by  the  promise, 
which  they  would  have  gained  witnout  it. 

3.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  they  con- 
iradict  a  former  promiae. 

Because  the  performance  is'  then  unlawful ; 
which  resplves  this  case  into  the  last 

4.  Promises  are  not  binding  before  acceptance! 
that  is,  before  notice  given  to  the  promisee ;  for, 
where  the  promise  is  wnefictal,  if  notice  be  given, 
acceptance  may  be  presumed.  Until  the  promise 
be  communicated  to  the  promisee,  it  is  the  same 
only  as  a  resolution  in  the  mind  or  the  promiser, 
which  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  For  no  ex- 
pectation has  been  excited,  therefore  none  can  be 
disappointed. 

But  suppose  I  declare  my  intention  to  a  third 
person,  who,  without  any  authority  from  me,  con- 
veys my  declaration  to  the  promisee ;  is  that  such 
ft  notice  as  will  be  binding  upon  me  1  Itcertainly 
is  not :  for  I  have  not  done  tnat  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  a  promise ; — ^I  have  not  voluntarily 
exdted  expectation. 

6.  Pronnses  are  not  binding  which  are  released 
by  the  promitee. 

This  is  evident:  but  it  may  be  sometimes 
doubted  who  the  promisee  is.  \fl  give  a  promise 
to  A,  of  a  place  or  vote  for  B ;  as  to  a  father  for 
bis  SCO;  to  an  unds  for  his  nephew;  to  a  friend 


of  muie,  for  a  relation  or  friend  of  his;  then  A  b 
the  promisee,  whose  consent  I  must  obtain,  to  be 
released  from  the  engagement. 

If  I  promise  a  place  or  vote  to  B  6y  A^  that  is, 
if  A  be  a  messenger  to  convcrr  the  promise,  as  if 
I  should  say,  "  You  may  tell  B  that  ne  shall  have 
this  pku»,  or  may  depend  upon  my  votb;"  or  if 
A  be  employed  to  introduce  B's  request,  and  I 
answer  in  any  terms  which  amount  to  a  com- 
pliance with  it :  then  B  is  the  promisee. 

Promises  to  one  person,  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  are  not  released  by  the  dteth  of  the  pro- 
misee; for,  his  death  neither  makes  the  penbr- 
mance  impracticable,  nor  implies  any  consent  to 
release  the  pramiser  from  it 

6.  Erroneoua  pronuses  are  not  binding  in  cer- 
tain cases;  as 

1.  Where  the  error  proceeds  firom  the  mistake 
or  misrepresentation  or  the  promisee. 

Because  a  promise  evidently  supposes  the  troth 
of  the  account,  which  the  promisee  relates  in  ordef 
to  obtain  it  A  beggar  solicits  your  charity,  by  a 
story  of  the  most  pitiable  distress ;  you  promise  to 
relieve  him,  if  he  will  call  again : — In  the  interval 
you  discover  his  story  to  be  made  up  of  lies; — this 
discovery,  no  doubt,  releases  you  from  your  piiv 
mise.  One  who  wants  your  service,  describes  the 
business  or  office  for  wmch  he  wouki  engage  you; 
— you  promise  to  undertake  it : — when  you  come 
to  enter  upon  it,  you  find  tne  profits  less,  the 
labour  more,  or  some  material  circumstance  dif* 
ferent  from  the  account  he  gave  you: — In  such 
case,  you  are  not  bound  by  your  promise. 

2.  When  the  promise  is  understood  by  the  pro- 
misee to  proceed  upon  a  certain  suppostticm,  or 
when  the  promiser  apprehended  it  to  m  so  under- 
stood, and  that  supposition  turns  out  to  be  false; 
then  the  promise  is  not  binding. 

This  intricate  rule  will  be  best  explained  by  an 
example.  A  father  receives  an  account  mm 
abroad,  of  the  death  of  his  only  son ; — soon  after 
which,  he  promises  his  fortune  to  his  nephew.— 
The  account  turns  out  to  be  felse. — The  father, 
we  say,  is  released  from  his  promise ;  not  merely 
because  he  never  would  have  made  it,  had  he 
known  the  truth  of  the  case, — for  that  alone  will 
not  do; — ^but  because  the  nephew  also  himself 
understood  the  promise  to  proceed  upon  the  sv^ 
position  of  his  couan's  death:  or,  at  least  bn 
uncle  thought  he  so  understood  it ;  and  could  not 
think  otherwise.  The  promise  proceeded  upon 
this  supposition  in  the  pronuser's  own  apprehen- 
sion, andj  as  he  believed,  in  the  apprehension  of 
both  parties ;  and  this  belief  of  his,  is  the  precise 
circumstance  which  sets  him  free.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  rule  is  plainly  this :  a  man  is  bound 
only  to  satisfy  the  expectation  which  he  intended 
to  excite ;  whatever  condition  therefore  he  intended 
to  subject  that  expectation  to,  becomes  an  essential 
condition  of  the  promise. 

Errors,  which  come  not  within  this  descriptioii, 
do  not  annul  the  obligation  of  a  promise.  I  pro- 
mise a  candidate  my  vote; — presently  another 
candidate  appears,  for  whom  i  certainly  would 
have  reserved  it,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  hk 
design.  Here  therefore,  as  bdbre,  n^  promise 
proceed  from  an  error;  and  I  never  momd  have 
given  such  a  promise,  had  I  been  aware  of  the 
truth  of  the  case,  as  it  has  turned  out. — But  the 
promisee  did  not  know  this; — he  did  not  receive 
the  promise,  subject  to  any  such  condition,  or  as 
proceeding  from  any  rach  supposition;  nor  did  1 
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it  the  tbae  imagiiie  he  so  leoeiTed  it  This  error, 
tiKiefore,  of  mine,  must  &11  upon  my  own  head, 
nd  the  piomiee  be  obeenred  notwith^anding.  A 
Ibther  ponuBes  a  certain  fortune  with  his  daughter, 
■uppcMng  himeelf  to  be  worth  to  much — ^his  ar- 
rmnHaiirfe  turn  out,  upon  examination,  worse 
than  he  waa  aware  of.  Here  again  the  promise 
was  enooeoQs,  but,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
fast  case,  will  nevertheless  be  obli^atoiy. 

The  case  of  erroneous  promises,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty :  fiir,  to  allow  eveiy  mistake, 
er  chsnge  of  drcumstanoes,  to  dissolve  the  obliga- 
tion of  a^xomise,  would  be  to  allow  a  latitude, 
wfaidi  might  evacuate  the  force  of  almost  all 
pnonses:  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  gird  the 
efafig^tioD  so>tight,  as  to  make  no  allowances  for 
mamfest  and  fundainental  erron,  would,  in  many 
iwrinfes,  be  productive  of  great  hardship  and 
absmdity. 


It  has  kng  been  controverted  amongst  moralists, 
whether  promises  be  binding  which  are  extortea 
ky  viofenoe  or  fiear.  The  obhgation  of  all  promises 
nsolts,  we  have  seen,  firom  the  necessity  or  the 
ise  of  that  confidence  which  mankind  repose  in 
Iktm.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  these 
pmsises  are  binding,  will  depend  up(m  this: 
whether  mankind,  upon  the  whole,  are  benefited 
by  the  confidence  placed  on  such  ^onuses  1  A 
Iwrfiwayinan  attacks  you — and  being  disappointed 
<vhii  booty,  threatens  or  prepares  to  murder  you; 
—you  promise,  with  many  solemn  asseverations, 
that  if  he  wiU  spare  your  hfe,  he  shall  find  apurae 
of  money  left  finr  him,  at  a  phkoe  appointed ; — upon 
the  fiuth  of  this  promiscL  he  forbears  from  further 
noknoe.  Now,  ^our  life  was  saved  by  the  con- 
idenoe  reposed  m  a  promise  extorted  by  fear; 
nd  the  fives  of  many  others  may  be  saved  by  the 
■me.  This  is  a  good  consequence.  On  the 
sther  hand,  confkience  in  promises  like  these, 
nestly  fiMrilitates  the  perpetration  of  robberies: 
they  may  be  made  the  instruments  of  almost  un- 
fimCed  eztoition.  This  is  a  bad  consequence: 
and  in  the  questkm  between  the  importance  of 
these  opposite  consequences,  resides  the  doubt 
ooneeming  the  obligations  of  such  promises. 

There  are  other  cases  which  are  plainer;  as 
where  a  magwtrate  confijies  a  disturber  of  the 
pifafic  peace  in  jail,  till  he  promise  to  behave 
Miter;  or  a  prisoner  of  war  proknises,  if  set  at 
libeit^,  to  return  within  a  certain  time.  These 
limwiiiips,  say  mofalists,  are  binding,  because  the 
Tiotenoe  or  duress  is  just ;  but,  the  truth  is.  be- 
cuHe  there  is  the  same  use  of  confidence  in  these 
pnwiisra,  as  of  confidence  in  the  promises  of  a 
penoo  at  perfect  fibeity. 

Vow»  are  pronuBCs  to  God.  The  obligation 
enmot  be  made  out  upon  the  same  principle  as 
thst  of  other  promises.  The  vioktion  of  them, 
nevertheless,  implies  a  want  of  reverence  to  the 
Supreme  Being;   which  is  enough  to  make  it 

There  appears  no  command  or  encouragement 
in  the  Chnman  Scriptures  to  make  vows ;  much 
1m  any  authority  to  break  through  them  when 
fliey  are  made.      The  few  instances*  of  vows 


which  we  read  of  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
religiously  observed. 

1  he  rules  we  have  laid  down  concerning  pro- 
mises, are  applicable  to  vows.  Thus  Jephtna's 
vow,  taken  in  the  sense  in  wluch  that  transaction 
is  commonly  understood,  was  not  binding;  because 
the  performance,  in  that  contingency,  became 
unlawful 


CHAPTER  VI. 
QnUraeU. 

A  CONTRACT  is  a  mutual  promise.  The  obli- 
gation therefore  of  contracts,  the  sense  in  which 
tney  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  the  cases  where 
they  are  not  binding,  will  be  the  same  as  of 
promises. 

From  the  principle  estabfished  in  the  hist  chap- 
ter, "that  the  obligation  of  promises  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  expectation  which  the  promiser 
any  how  voluntarily  and  knowingly  excites," 
remts  a  rule,  which  governs  the  construction  of 
all  contracts,  and  is  capable,  from  its  simplidty, 
of  being  applied  with  great  case  and  certainty, 
viz.  That 

Whatever  i»  expected  by  one  Mcfe,  and  knoton 
to  be  90  expected  ky  the  other ^  ia  to  he  deemed  a 
part  or  condiUon  of  the  contract. 

The  several  kinds  of  contracts,  and  the  order 
in  which  we  propose  to  consider  them,  may  be 
exhibited  at  one  view,  thus 


fSale. 
Haxard. 


Contracts  of^ 


,     ^.       .(roeonramable  Property. 
Lendinf  offf- 


Laboor. 


\  Money. 

(Bervioe. 

Y  Commissions. 

1  Partnership. 

fOiBoes. 


•  Acts  zviii.  la  zxi.  93. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Contracts  qf  Sale. 

The  rule  of  justice,  which  vrants  with  most 
anxiety  to  be  incukated  in  the  making  of  baijgains, 
is,  thstt  the  seller  is  bound  in  conscience  to  disckise 
the  feults  of  what  he  oflers  to  sale.  Amongst 
other  methods  of  proving  this,  one  may  be  the 
following: 

I  suppose  it  win  be  allowed,  that  to  advance  a 
direct  nusehood,  in  recommendation  of  our  wares, 
by  ascribing  to  them  some  quafity  which  we  know 
that  they  have  not,  is  dishonest.  Now  compute 
with  this  the  designed  concealment  of  some  mult, 
which  we  know  that  they  have.  The  motives 
and  the  effects  of  actions  are  the  only  points  of 
comparison,  in  whkh  their  imnal  quaJit;^  can 
difiler;  but  the  motive  in  these  two  cases  is  the 
same,  viz.  to  procure  a  higher  price  than  we  expect 
otherwise  to  obtiun:  the  eflect,  that  is,  the  pre- 
iudice  to  the  buyer,  is  also  the  same ;  for  he  nnds 
himself  equally  out  of  pocket  by  his  bargain, 
whether  the  commodity,  when  he  gets  home  with  . 
it,  turn  out  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  by  the 
want  of  some  quality  which  he  expected,  or  the 
discovery  of  some  fiiuh  which  he  aid  not  expect 
If  therefore  actions  be  the  same,  as  to  all  nioni 
purp-e..  which  p»c^^^^^^,5{y^^^ 
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9pd  produce  the  lame  effects;  it  is  making  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  to  esteem  it  a  cheat 
to  magnify  beyond  the  truth  the  virtues  of  what 
we  have  to  sell,  but  not  to  conceal  its  faults. 

It  adJa  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  honesty,  that 
the  faults  pf  many  things  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
known  by  any,  but  by  me  persons  who  have  used 
them ;  so  tliat  the  bu^er  has  no  security  from  im- 
position, but  in  the  mgenuousness  and  integrity 
of  the  seller. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  rule ; 
^  namely,  where  the  sUence  of  the  seller  implies 
some  &ult  in  the  thin^  to  be  sold,  and  where  the 
buyer  has  a  compensation  in  the  price  for  the  risk 
which  he  runs:  as  where  a  horse,  in  a  London 
repository,  is  sold  by  public  auction,  without  war- 
ranty ;  the  want  of  warranty  is  notice  of  some 
unsoundness,  and  produces  a  proportionable  abate- 
ment in  the  price. 

To  this  of  concealing  the  faults  of  what  we 
want  to  put  off,  may  be  referred  the  practice  of 
passing  bad  money.  This  practice  we  sometimes 
near  defended  by  a  vulgar  excuse,  that  we  have 
taken  the  money  tar  good,  and  must  therefore  get 
rid  of  it.  Which  excuse  is  much  the  same  as  if 
one,  who  had  been  robbed  upon  the  highway, 
should  allege  that  he  had  a  right  ta  reimburse 
himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  first  traveller  he 
met;  the  justice  of  which  reasoning,  the  traveller 
possibly  may  not  comprehend. 

Where  tKere  exists  no  monopoly  or  combination, 
the  market-price  is  alwa}^  a  £ur  price ;  because 
it  will  always  be  proportionable  to  the  use  and 
scarcity  of  the  article.  Hence,  there  need  be  no 
scruple  about  demanding  or  taking  the  market- 
price  ;  and  all  those  expressions,  "  provisions  are 
extravagantly  dear,"  "  com  bears  an  unreasonaUe 
price,"  and  the  like,  import  no  unj&imess  or  un- 
reasonableness in  the  seller. 

If  your  tailor  or  your  draper  charge,  or  even  ask 
of  ^ou,  more  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  than  the  market- 
pnoe,  you  complain  that  you  are  imposed  upon ; 
you  pronounce  the  tradesman  who  makes  such  a 
charge,  dishonest ;  although,  as  the  man's  goods 
were  his  own,  and  he  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  consent  to  pert  with 
them,  it  may  be  questioned  what  dishonesty  there 
(^  be  in  the  case,  or  wherein  the  imposition  con- 
sists. Whoever  opens  a  shop,  or  in  any  manner 
exposM  goods  to  public  sale,  virtually  engages  to 
deal  withhis customers  at  a  market-pnce :  because 
it  is  upon  the  fidth  and  opinion  of  sucn  an  en- 
ffagement,  that  any  one  comes  within  his  shop 
doors,  or  ofiers  to  treat  with  him.  This  is  ex- 
pected by  the  buyer ;  is  known  to  be  so  expected 
by  the  seller:  which  is  enough,  according  to  the 
role  deliTered  above,  to  make  it  a  pert  of  the  con- 
tract between  them,  though  not  a  syllable  be  said 
about  it  The  breach  of  this  implied  contract 
constitutes  the  fraud  inquired  after. 

Hence,  if  you  disnlaim  any  such  engagement, 
you  may  set  what  value  you  please  upon  your 
property.  If,  upon  being  asked  to  sell  a  house, 
jou  answer  tiiat  the  house  suits  your  fimcy  or 
coayeniency,  and  that  you  will  not  turn  yourself 
oot  of  it,  under  such  a  price ;  the  price  fixed  may 
Im  double  of  what  the  nouse  cost,  or  woukl  fetch 
at  a  public  sale,  without  any  imputation  of  injus- 
tice or  extortion  upon  you. 

If  the  thing  sold,  be  damaged,  or  perish,  between 
the  sale  and  the  delivery,  ought  the  buyer  to  bear 
the  kws,  or  the  seUerl    This  will  depend  upon 


the  particular  construction  of  the  coBtnct.  If  the 
seller,  either  expressly,  or  by  implication,  or  by 
custom,  engage  to  detiTcr^  the  goods ;  as  if  I  buy 
a  set  of  china,  and  the  china-man  ask  me  to  what 
place  he  shall  bring  or  send  them,  and  they  be 
broken  in  the  conveyance,  the  seller  must  abide 
by  the  k)ss.  If  the  thing  sold,  remain  with  the 
seller,  at  the  instance,  or  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  buyer,  then  the  buyer  undertakes  the  risk;  as 
if  I  buy  a  horse,  and  mention,  that  I  will  send  for 
it  on  such  a  day  (which  is  in  effect  desiring  that 
it  may  continue  with  the  seller  till  I  do  send  for 
it,)  then,  whatever  misfortune  beDedls  the  horse  in 
the  meantime,  must  be  at  my  cost 

And  here,  once  for  all,  1  would  observe,  that 
innumerable  questions  of  this  sort  are  determined 
solely  by  custom  ;  not  that  custom  possesses  any 
proper  authority  to  alter  or  ascertain  the  nature  of 
right  or  wrong;  but  because  the  contiaciins  par- 
ties are  presumed  to  include  in  their  stipi^aioii, 
all  the  conditions  which  custom  has  annexed  to 
contracts  of  the  same  sort:  and  when  the  usage  is 
notorious,  and  no  exception  made  to  it,  this  pre- 
sumption is  generally  agreeable  to  the  &ct.* 

u  I  order  a  |^pe  of  port  from  a  wine-merchant 
abroad ;  at  what  period  the  property  passes  from 
the  merchant  to  me;  whether  upon  dehvery  of 
the  wine  at  the  merchant's  warehouse ;  upon  its 
being  put  on  shipboard  at  Oporto ;  upon  U^  ar- 
rival of  the  ship  in  England  at  its  destined  port ; 
or  not  tUl  the  wine  be  committed  to  my  servants, 
or  deposited  in  my  cellar;  are  all  questions 
which  admit  of  no  decision,  but  what  custom 
points  out  Whence,  in  justice,  as  well  as  law, 
what  is  called  the  custom  qfmerckantM,  regulates 
the  construction  of  mercaiitile  concerns. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
Contraett  qf  Hazard. 

Bt  Contracts  of  Hazard,  I  mean  gaming  and 
insurance. 

What  some  say  of  this  kind  of  contracts,  "  that 
one  side  oujght  not  to  have  any  advantage  over 
the  other,"  is  neither  practicable  nor  true.  It  is 
not  practicable ;  for  that  perfect  c<^ualit  j  of  skiU 
and  judgment,  which  this  rule  requires,  is  seldom 
to  be  met  yvith.  I  might  not  have  it  in  my  power, 
to  play  with  fidmess  a  game  at  cards,  billiards,  or 
tennis;  lay  a  yrager  at  a  horse-race;  or  unoer- 
write  a  pohcy  of  insurance,  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
if  I  must  wait  till  I  meet  with  a  person,  whose 
art,  skill,  and  judgment  in  these  matters,  is  neither 
greater  nor  less  t^n  my  own.  Nor  is  this  equality 
requisite  to  the  justice  of  the  contract  One  party 
may  give  to  the  other  the  whole  of  the  stake,  if  he 
please,  and  the  other  party  may  justly  accept  it, 
if  it  be  given  him ;  much  more  therefore  may 
one  give  to  the  other  a  part  of  the  stake;  or,  what 
is  exactly  the  same  thing,  an  advantage  in  the 
chance  of  winning  the  whole. 


*It  happens  here,  at  in  many  cases,  that  what  the 
parties  oufht  to  do,  and  what  a  Judge  or  arbitrator 
would  award  to  be  done,  mapr  be  very  diflferent.  What 
the  parties  ought  to  do  by  virtue  of  their  contract,  de* 
pends  upon  their consciousneM  at  the  time  ofmakiof  it; 
whereas  a  third  person  finds  it  necessary  to  fbundMs 
iudfroent  upon  presomptions,  which  presumptions  mav 
be  flilse,  altlKHigb  liie  most  prohaUe  that  be  oould  pro- 
ceed  by. 
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The  proper  icetrktioii  k,  thtt  neither  side  heve 
tB  tdruitage  by  meane  of  which  the  other  is  not 
twize;  for  this  is  an  advantage  taken,  withoot 
bong  ^^asn.  Although  the  event  be  still  an 
QDoatainW,  your  advantage  in  the  chance  has  a 
certain  value;  and  ao  much  of  the  stake,  as  that 
value  amounts  to,  is  taken  from  your  adversary 
without  hb  knowledge,  and  therefore  without  his 
coBseut  If  1  ait  down  to  a  game  at  whist,  and 
kim  an  advantage  over  the  lulvenaiy,  by  means 
of  a  better  memory,  doeer  attention,  or  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  chances  of  the  game, 
the  advantage  is  fiur;  because  it  is  obtained  b^ 
means  of  which  the  adversary  is  aware:  for  he  is 
tware,  when  he  sits  down  with  me,  that  I  shall 
exert  the  skill  that  I  possess  to  the  utmost  But 
if  I  ^jdn  an  advantage  by  packing  the  cards, 
ffatBcmg  my  eye  into  the  adversaries'  hands,  or 
by  WMTted  signals  with  my  partner,  it  is  a  dis- 
henest  advantage;  because  it  depends  upon  means 
whidi  the  advenary  never  suspects  that  I  make 
useoC 

Thesune  distinction  holds  of  all  contracts  into 
which  chance  enters.  If  I  lay  a  wager  at  a  horse- 
met,  6iuided  upon  the  conjecture  I  form  from 
the  appearance,  and  character,  and  breed,  of  the 
hones,  I  am  justly  entitled  to  any  advantage  which 
my  judgment  gives  me :  but,  if  I  carry  on  a  clan- 
dotme  corresfwndenoe  with  the  jockeys,  and  find 
eat  6an  thcsn,  that  a  trial  has  been  actually 
made,  or  that  it  is  settled  beforehand  which  horse 
ihiH  win  the  race;  all  such  information  is  so 
BBch  firaud^  because  derived  ftom  sources  which 
the  other  did  not  suspect,  when  he  proposed  or 
aooepled  the  wager. 

In  speculations  in  trade,  or  in  the  stocks,  if  1 
exercise  my  judgment  upon  the  general  aspect  and 
pnspeet  of  puUic  afiairs,  and  <feal  with  a  person 
who  conducts  himself  by  the  same  sort  or  judg- 
ment; the  contract  has  all  the  equality  in  it  whidi 
b  necessary:  but  if  I  have  access  to  secrets  of 
itate  at  home,  or  private  advice  of  some  decisive 
■easore  or  event  abroad^  I  cannot  avail  myself  of 
theae  advantages  with  justice,  because  they  are 
fiflhidfd  by  the  contract,  which  proceeded  upon 
the  supposition  that  I  had  no  such  advantage. 

In  insurances,  in  which  the  underwriter  com- 
pBles  his  risk  entireljr  from  the  account  given  by 
the  peraon  insured,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  justice  and  validity  of  the  contract|  that  this 
aeoaont  be  exact  and  complete. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CantncU  of  Lending  qflneoruumable  Property. 

Wbek  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a 
book,  a  hone,  a  harpsichord,  it  u  called  inconsum- 
Me;  in  opposition  to  com,  wine,  mone^,  and 
those  things  which  perish,  or  are  parted  with,  in 
the  use,  ami  can  therefore  only  be  restored  in  kind. 

The  questions  under  this  head  are  few  and 
■mple.  The  first  is,  if  the  thing  lent  be  lost  or 
daina^ed,  who  ought  to  bear  the  loss  or  damage  1 
If  it  ue  damaged  %  the  use,  or  by  acddent  in  the 
me,  for  whi^  it  was  lent,  the  lender  ought  to 
bear  it;  as  if  I  hire  a  jobncoach,  the  wear,  tear, 
Aid  soiling  of  the  coach,  must  belong  to  the 
lender;  or  a  hone,  to  go  a  particular  journey, 
and  in  going  the  proposed  journey,  the  horse  me 
or  be  lamed,  the  \on  must  lie  the  lender's:  on  the 


contrary,  if  the  damage  be  occasioned  by  the 
£uilt  ot  the  borrower,  or  by  accident  in  some  use 
for  which  it  was  not  lent,  then  the  borrower  must 
make  it  good ;  as  if  the-  coach  be  overturned  or 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  carelessness  of  your  coach- 
man; or  the  horse  be  hired  to  take  a  morning's 
ride  ujx>n,  and  you  go  a-hunting  with  him,  or 
leap  him  over  hedges,  or  put  him  into  your  cart 
or  carnage,  and  he  oe  strained,  or  staked,  or  galled, 
or  accidentally  hurt,  or  drop  down  dead,  whilst 
you  are  thus  using  him;  you  must  make  aatis- 
faction  to  the  owner. 

The  two  cases  are  distinguished  by  this  cir- 
cumstance :  that  in  one  case,  the  owner  foresees 
the  damage  or  risk,  and  therefore  consents  to 
undertake  it ;  in  the  other  case  he  does  not 

It  is  possible  that  an  estate  or  a  house  may, 
during  the  term  of  a  lease,  be  so  increased  or 
diminished  in  its  value,  as  to  become  worth  much 
more  or  much  less,  than  the  rent  agreed  to  be 
paid  for  it.  In  some  of  which  cases  it  may  be 
doubted,  to  whom,  of  natural  right,  the  advantage 
or  disaavanta^  belongs.  T^  rule  of  iustice 
seems  to  be  this:  If  t&  alteration  might  be  ex- 
pected  by  the  parties,  the  hirer  must  take  the 
consequence;  u  it  coukl  not,  the  owner.  An 
orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  or  a  mine,  or  a  fishery,  or 
a  decoy,  may  this  year  yield  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  yet  the  tenant  shall  pay  lus  rent;  and  if 
they  next  year  produce  tenfold  the  usual  profit, 
no  more  shall  be  demanded ;  because  the  produce 
is  in  its  nature  precarious,  and  this  variation 
might  be  expected.  If  an  estate  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshhrc,  or  the  isle  of  Ely,  be  overflowed 
with  water,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  occupation, 
the  tenant,  notwithstanding,  is  bound  by  his  lease : 
because  he  entered  into  it  with  a  knowledge  and 
foresight  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  into  a  country 
where  it  was  never  known  to  have  come  before, 
by  the  change  of  the  course  of  a  river,  the  fall  of  a 
rock,  the  br^dung  out  of  a  volcano,  the  bursting 
of  a  moss,  the  incursions  of  an  enemy,  or  by  a 
mortal  contagion  amongst  the  cattle ;  if;  by  means 
like  these,  an  estate  change  or  lose  its  value,  the 
Ums  shall  fall  upon  the  bwner;  that  is,  the  tenant 
shall  either  be  discharged  from  his  agreement,  or 
be  entitled  to  an  alwttement  of  rrnt  A  house  in 
London,  by  the  building  of  a  bridge,  the  opening 
of  a  new  road  oi  street,  may  become  of  ten  times 
its  fimner  value ;  and,  by  contrary  causes,  may  be 
as  much  reduced  in  value :  here  also,  as  before, 
the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  shall  be  afiected  by  the 
alteration.  The  reason  upon  which  our  deter- 
mination proceeds  is  this ;  that  changes  such  as 
these,  being  neither  foreseen,  nor  provided  for,  by 
the  contracting  parties,  form  no  part  or  condition 
of  the  contract ;  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  no  contract  at  all  had  been  made, 
(for  none  was  made  with  respect  to  tkem^)  that  is, 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  owner. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Qmtraets  concerning  ike  Lending  of  Money. 

There  exists  no  reason  in  the  kw  of  nature, 
why  a  man  should  not  be  paid  for  the  lending  or 
his  money,  as  well  as  of  any  other  property  mto 
which  the  money  might  be  converted. 

The  scruples  that  have  been  entCTtauied  upon 
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dib  head,  and  upon  the  foandation  of  which,  the 
feoeiviiiff  of  intereet  or  usuiy  (for  the^  formeiiy 
meant  the  Mine  thing)  was  once  prohibited  in  al- 
most all  Ghrifltian  countries  *  arose  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy,  xxiiL 
19,  20:  "  Thou  shalt  not  tend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother;  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury 
of  any  thing  that  is  tent  upon  usuiy;  unto  a 
atranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury;  but  unto 
thybrother  thou  ahalt  not  tend  upon  usurv." 

This  prohibition  is  now  generally  unoeiBtood 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  Jews  alone,  as  part 
of  the  dvil  or  pditicasl  law  of  that  nation,  and  cal- 
culated to  preserve  amongst  themselves  that  dis- 
tribution of  property,  to  which  many  of  their  in- 
stitutions were  subservient ;  as  the  marriage  of  an 
heiress  within  her  own  tribe;  of  a  widow  who 
was  left  childless,  to  her  husband's  brother;  the 
year  of  jubilee,  when  alienated  estates  reverted  to 
the  fiunily  of  the  origmal  proprietor : — ^regulations 
which  were  never  thought  to  be  binding  upon  any 
hut  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed,  I  think,  be- 
yond all  controversy,  by  the  distinction  made  in 
the  law,  between  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner: — "unto 
a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto 
thy  brcSher  thou  mayest  not  tend  upon  usury;"  a 
distinction  which  could  hardly  have  heen  admitted 
into  a  law,  which  the  Divine  Author  intended  to 
be  of  monU  and  of  universal  obli^tion. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  in  most  countries  been 
regulated  by  law.  The  Roman  tew  allowed  of 
t^ve  pounids  per  cent  which  Justinian  reduced 
at  one  stroke  to  four  pounds.  A  statute  of  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Glueen  Elizabeth,  which  was 
the'  first  that  tolerated  the  receiving  of  interest  in 
England  at  all,  restrained  it  to  ten  pounds  per 
eent.:  a  statute  of  James  the  first,  to  eight  pounds; 
of  Cnartes  the  Second,  to  six  pounds  j  or  Uueen 
Anne,  to  five  pounds,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  tre- 
bte  the  value  of  the  money  tent:  at  which  rate 
and  penalty  the  matter  now  stands.  The  policy 
of  these  regulations  is.  to  check  the  power  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth  without  industry ;  to  give  en- 
couragement to  trade,  by  enabling  adventurers  in 
it  to  K>rrow  money  at  a  moderate  price :  and  of  late 
jrears  to  enable  the  state  to  borrow  toe  subject's 
money  itself. 

Ccunpound  interest,  though  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  England,  is  agreeable  enough  to  natural 
^equity ;  for  interest  &tained  after  it  is  due,  be- 
•oomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  part  of  the  sum 
Jent 

It  is  a  question  whteh  sometimes  occurs,  how 
money  borrowed  in  one  country  ought  to  be  paid 
jn  another,  where  the  relative  value  of  the  pre- 
<Mm  metab  is  not  the  same.  For  example,  sup- 
jx)se  I  borrow  a  hundred  guineas  in  London, 
where  each  guinea  is  worth  one-and-twenty  shil- 
lings, and  meet  my  creditor  in  the  East  Indies 
where  a  guinea  b  worth  no  more  perhaps  than 
nmeteen;  is  it  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt  to  return 
a  hundred  guineas,  or  must  I  make  up  so  many 
times  one-UKl-tvrenty  shillings  1  I  should  think 
the  latter;  for  it  must  be  presumed,  that  my  cre- 
ditor, had  he  not  lent  me  ms  guineas,  would  have 
disposed  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have 


*  By  a  itatirte  of  Jambs  the  Firat.  intereat  above  eight 

rndt  per  ceat.  wai  prohibited,  (and  consequently  un- 
that  rate  allowed,)  with  this  sa^e  provision :  That 
tkit  Hatuu  ghmtt  nH  be  e»iutraM  or  tjpounded  to  mliote 
Us  praetie«  ^  tuurg  U  point  ^  religion  or  eensdonoo. 


now  had.  in  the  plaoe  of  them,  so  many  one-and- 
twenty  saiUings;  and  the  question  supposes  that 
he  neither  intended,  nor  ought  to  be  a  suflerer,  by 
parting  with  the  possession  of  his  money  to  me. 

When  the  relative  value  of  coin  is  alteied 
by  an  act  of  the  state,  if  the  alteration  would  have 
extended  to  the  idenlacal  pieces  which  were  tent, 
it  is  enough  to  return  an  equal  number  of  pieces 
of  the  same  '^i*nomi"«»^»",  or  their  present  valne 
in  any  other.  As,  if  guineas  were  reduced  by  act 
of  uaniament  to  twei^  shillings,  so  many  twenty 
shillings,  as  I  borrowed  guineas,  would  be  a  just 
repayment  It  would  be  otherwise,  if  the  reduc- 
tion was  owing  to  a  debasement  of  the  coin ;  for 
then  respect  ought  to  be  had  to  the  comparative 
value  (Xf  the  old  guinea  and  the  new. 

Whoever  borrows  money,  is  bound  in  con- 
scienoe  to  repay  it  This,  every  man  can  see ; 
but  eveiY  man  cannot  see,  or  does  not  however 
reflect,  that  he  b,  in  oonsequenoe,  also  bound  to 
to  use  the  means  necessary  to  enable  himself  to 
repay  it  "  If  he  pay  the  money  when  he  has  it, 
or  has  it  to  spare,  he  does  all  that  an  honest  man 
can  do,"  and  all,  he  imagines,  that  is  reauiied  of 
him;  whitet  the  previous  measures,  which  are  n»- 
ceasary  to  furnish  him  with  that  money,  he  makes 
no  part  of  his  care,  nor  observes  to  be  as  moch 
hte  duty  as  the  other ;  such  as  selling  a  family- 
seat  or  a  fimiily  estate,  ocmtracting  his  plan  of  ex- 
pense, teying  down  his  equipage,  reducing  the 
number  of  his  servants,  or  any  of  those  humiliating 
sacrifices,  which  justice  reqmree  of  a  man  in  debt, 
the  moment  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  reasooa- 
bte  prospect  of  paying  his  debts  without  them. 
An  ezpectati(m  which  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  own  life,  wio  not  satisfy  an  honest 
man,  if  a  better  proviskMi  be  in  his  power;  for  it  is 
a  breach  of  fiuth  to  subject  a  creditor ;  when  we 
can  help  it,  to  the  risk  of  our  life,  be  the  event 
what  it  vriUj  that  not  being  the  security  to  which 
credit  was  given. 

I  know  few  subjects  which  have  been  move  mie- 
understood,  than  the  tew  which  authorises  the 
imprisonment  of  insolvent  debtors.  It  has  been 
represented  as  a  gratuitous  cruelty,  which  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  reparation  of  the  creditor's 
loss,  or  to  the  aidvanta^  of  the  community.  Thte 
prejudice  arises  prinapally  firom  considenn^  the 
sending  of  a  debtor  to  gaol,  as  an  act  of  pnvate 
satis&ction  to  the  creditor,  instead  of  a  public  pun- 
ishment As  an  act  of  satisfiiction  or  revrage,  it 
te  always  wrong  in  the  motive,  and  often  intem- 
perate and  undistinguishing  in  the  exercise.  Con- 
sider it  as  a  public  punishment;  founded  upon 
the  same  reason,  and  suliject  to  the  same  rules,  as 
other  pumshments;  and  the  justice  of  it,  together 
with  the  degree  to  which  it  ahould  be  ^tended, 
and  the  objects  upon  whom  it  may  be  inflicted, 
will  be  apparent.  There  are  frauds  leUtiiig  to 
insolvency,  against  which  it  te  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide punisnment,  as  for  any  public  crimes  what- 
ever: as  where  a  man  gets  your  money  into  his 
possession,  and  foithwith  runs  away  with  it ;  or, 
what  te  littte  better,  squanders  it  m  vicious  ex-  ] 
penses;  or  stakes  it  at  the  gamin^-tabte ;  in  the  / 
Alley;  or  upon  wild  adventures  m  trade;  or  te  / 
conscious  at  the  time  he  borrows  it,  that  he  can 
never  repay  it ;  or  wilfully  puts  it  out  of  hte  powj 
er,  by  profuse  living;  or  conceab  hte  efi*ect8,  tn^ 
transfers  them  by  collusion  to  another:  not  to 
mention  the  obstinacy  of  some  debtors,  who  had 
ratherrot  in  a  gad,  than  deliver  up  their  estates; 
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fiir,  to  nT  the  troth,  the  firat  ahenrcBty  b  in  the 
law  itsell,  which  leaves  it  in  a  debtor's  power  to 
withhold  any  part  of  his  property  firom  the  cbdm 
flf  his  creditoiB,  The  only  question  is,  whether 
the  pnnishntent  be  pn^ieny  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  exasperated  creditor:  tot  which  it  may  be 
aid,  that  these  frands  are  so  subtile  and  versatile, 
that  nothing  but  a  discntionary  power  can  over- 
take them:  and  that  no  discretion  is  likely  to  be 
m  well  informed,  so  vigiknt,  or  so  active,  as  that 
of  the  creditor. 

It  must  be  lemembeied,  however,  that  the  con- 
finement of  a  delitor  in  a  jail  is  a  jmniahment ;  and 
that  every  punishment  supposes  a  crime.  To  pur- 
toe,  thererore,  with  the  extremity  of  ic^  ngour, 
a  fofleier,  whom  the  fraud  or  failure  of  othen^  his 
own  want  of  capacity,  or  the  disappointments  and 
Baacarriages  to  which  aU  human  aflairs  are  sub^ 
ject,  have  reduced  to  ruin,  merely  because  we  are 
ptofoked  by  our  loss,  and  seek  to  relieve  the  pain 
we  feel  by  that  whicn  we  inflict,  is  repugnant  not 
only  to  humanity,  but  to  iustice:  for  it  is  to  per- 
vert a  pfovision  of  law,  designed  for  a  diiierent 
and  a  aalntary  purpose,  to  the  gratification  of  pri- 
vate spteen  and  resentment  Any  alteration  in 
(heae  hws,  which  conk!  distinguish  the  degrees  of 
gaik,  or  convert  the  service  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
to  aoroe  public  profit,  might  be  an  improvement ; 
bot  any  considerable  mitigation  of  their  rigour, 
under  colour  of  relieving  tne  poor.  wouU  increase 
their  haidalnps.  For  v?hatever  deprives  the  cre- 
ditor of  his  powerof  ooerdon,  deprives  him  of  his 
SRurily;  and  a«  this  must  add  greatly  to  the  dif- 
ficoky  of  obtaining  credit,  the  poor,  especially  the 
lower  sort  of  tiacksmen,  are  tne  first  who  woukl 
sofler  by  such  a  regulation.  As  tradesmen  must 
boy  b^jfbre  they  sell,  yon  woukl  exclude  firom  trade 
two  thirds  of  those  who  now  carry  it  on,  if  none 
were  enabled  to  enter  into  it  without  a  capital  suf- 
fioent  for  prompt  payments.  An  advocate,  there- 
file,  fin*  the  interests  of  this  important  ckss  of  the 
eonuBunitr,  will  deem  it  more  eligible,  that  one 
<nt  of  a  thousaml  should  be  sent  to  jail  by  his 
creditorB,  than  that  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nne  shookl  be  straitened  and  embarrassed,  and 
nuiy  of  them  lie  idle  by  the  want  of  credit 


CHAPTER  XL 
ContraeU  iff  labour. 


SfiRVfCG  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
nihiiitaiy,  and  by  contract;  and  the  nuwter's  au- 
Uiofity  extends  no  further  than  the  terms  or 
ofoitable  construction  of  the  contract  will  justify. 

The  treatment  of  servants,  as  to  diet,  disci- 
pfine,  and  aotommodation,  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  work  to  he  reouired  of  them,  the  intermission, 
liheity,  and  induigenoe  to  be  allowed  them,  must 
be  drtermined  in  a  great  measure  by  custom ;  for 
v>here  the  contract  involves  so  many  particulars, 
the  contracting  parties  express  a  few  perhaps  or 
w  principal,  and,  by  mutual  understanding,  re- 
fer toe  rest  to  the  known  custom  of  the  country 
ialike  cases. 

A  servant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful 
commands  of  his  master;  to  minister,  for  instance, 
to  his  unlawful  pleasures;  or  to  assist  him  by  un- 
liwfhl  piactioes  in  his  profession;  as  in  smug- 


or  aduheiating  the  artides  fai  which  he 
For  the  servant  is  bound  by  nothing  but 
his  own  promise ;  and  the  obligation  of  a  promise 
extends  not  to  things  unlawful. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  master's  authority  is 
no  jtutyiccUion  of  the  servant  in  doing  wrong ; 
for  the  servant's  own  promise,  upon  which  that 
authority  is  fiounded,  woukl  be  n<me. 

Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed 
entirely  in  the  profession  or  trade  which  they  are 
intended  to  learn.  Instruction  is  their  hire;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tkm^  Dy  taking  up  their  time  with  occupations 
foreign  to  their  business,  is  to  deftaud  them  of 
their  wages. 

The  master  is  reqionsible  for  what  a  servant 
does  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  empk>yment: 
for  it  is  done  under  a  general  authority  committed 
to  him,  which  is  injustice  equivalent  to  a  specific 
direction.  Thus,  if  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's 
clerk,  the  banker  is  accountable ;  but  not  if  I  had 
paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his  footman,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  not  to  receive  money.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  if  I  once  send  a  servant  to  take  up 
goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he  afterwanb 
takes  up  at  the  same  shop,  so  kmg  as  he  con- 
tinues in  my  service,  are  juidy  cha^;eable  to  my 
account 

The  kw  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in 
intending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  master,  so 
as  to  durge  him  with  the  consequences  of  lus 
servant's  conduct  If  an  inn-keeper's  servant  rob 
his  gnests,  the  inn-keeper  must  make  restitution ; 
if  a  mrrier's  servant  lame  a  horse,  the  farrier  must 
answer  for  the  damage;  and  still  further,  if  your 
coachman  or  carter  dnve  over  a  jpeseenger  in  the 
road,  the  passei^r  may  recover  from  you  a  satis- 
fiu:tion  for  the  hurt  he  sufiers.  But  these  deter- 
minations stand,  I  think,  rather  upon  the  authority 
of  the  kw,  than  any  principle  of  natural  justke. 

There  is  a  carekaasness  and  facility  in  "  giving 
characters,"  as  it  is  called,  of  servants,  especially 
when  given  in  writing,  or  according  to  some  ee* 
tabliahed  form,  which,  to  speak  plamly  of  it,  is  a 
cheat  upon  those  who  accept  them.  They  are 
given  with  so  Uttle  reserve  and  veracity,  "  that  I 
should  as  soon  depend,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Rambler,  "  upon  an  acquittal  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
by  way  of  recommendation  of  a  servant's  honesty, 
as  upon  one  of  these  characters."  It  is  sometimes 
carelessness;  and  sometimes  also  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  servant  without  the  uneasiness  of^a  dispute ; 
for  which  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  the  most 
ungenerous  of  all  excuses,  tnat  the  person  whom 
we  deceive  is  a  stranger. 

There  is  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  this,  but  more 
injurious,  because  the  injury  falls  where  there  is 
no  remeuy ;  I  mean  the  ooetructing  of  a  servant's 
advancement  because  you  are  unwilling  to  spare 
his  service.  To  stand  in  the  way  of  your  servant's 
interest,  is  a  poor  return  for  his  fidelity ;  and  af- 
fords slender  encouragement  for  good  behaviou^ 
in  this  numerous  and  therefore  imiwrtant  part  of 
the  community.  It  is  a  piece  of  iniustice  which, 
if  practk^d  towards  an  equal^  the  law  of  honour 
vroukl  lay  hold  of;  as  it  is,  it  is  neither  uncom- 
mon nor  disreputable. 

A  master  or  a  family  is  culpable,  if  he  permit 
any  vices  among  his  domestics,  which  he  Uiight 
restrain  by  due  discipline,  and  a  proper  inter- 
ference. This  results  from  the  general  obligation 
to  prevent  misery  when  in  our  power;  and  the 
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MBoranoe  which  we  have,  that  vioe  and  misery  at 
the  long  run  go  together.  Care  to  maintain  in  his 
family  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  received  the 
Divine  approbation  in  the  person  of  Abraham, 
€ren.  xviiL  19 :  "I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  hia  household  after  him; 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment"  And  indeed  no  authority 
seems  so  well  ulapted  to  this  purpose,  as  that  of 
masters  of  fiunilies ;  because  none  operates  upon 
the  subjects  of  it  with  an  influence  so  immediate 
and  constant. 

What  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  delivered 
oonoeming  the  relation  ana  reciprocal  duties  of 
mssters  and  servants,  breathes  a  spirit  of  Uberahty , 
very  little  known  in  ages  when  servitude  was 
slavery ;  and  which  flowed  from  a  habit  of  con- 
templating mankind  under  the  common  relation 
in  which  they  stand  to  their  Creator,  and  with 
respect  to  their  interest  in  another  existence;* 
^Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters,  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ; 
not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleslsers,  but  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  Qod  firom  the 
heart;  wUh  good  wUlj  doin^  service  at  to  the 
Lordf  and  not  to  men ;  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thinff  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  re- 
ceive of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
And  ye  masters,  do  the  same  thing  unto  them, 
fbrbeaiing  threatening ;  knowing  that  your  Mas- 
ter also  is  in  heaven  ;  neither  is  there  respect  of 
persons  with  him."  The  idea  of  referrinj^  their 
service  to  GKxl,  of  considering  him  as  havmg  ap- 
pointed them  their  task,  that  they  were  doing  his 
will,  and  were  to  look  to  him  for  their  reward,  was 
new ;  and  aflbrds  a  greater  security  to  the  master 
than  any  inferior  principle,  because  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  steady  and  conhal  obedience,  in  the  place 
of  that  constrained  service,  which  can  never  be 
trusted  out  of  sight,  and  which  is  justly  enough 
called  eye-service.  The  exhortation  to  masters,  to 
keep  in  view  their  own  subjection  and  accountable- 
ness,  was  no  less  seasonable. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
Qmtracts  of  Labour. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Whoever  undertakes  another  man*s  business, 
niakes  it  his  own,  that  is,  promises  to  employ  upon 
it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  diligence,  that  he 
would  do  if  it  were  actually  his  own:  for  he 
knows  that  the  business  was  committed  to  him 
with  that  expectation.  And  he  promises  nothing 
more  than  this.  Therefore  an  a^nt  is  not  oblig^ 
to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  ride  aoout  the  country, 
toil,  or  stud)r,  whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of 
benefiting  his  employer.  If  he  exert  so  mucn  of 
his  activity,  and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of 
the  business,  in  his  judgment,  deserves;  that  is, 
as  he  woukl  have  thought  suflkient  if  the  same 
interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake,  he  has  db- 
chaiged  his  duty,  although  it  should  afterwards 
turn  out,  that  by  more  activity,  and  longer  perse- 
verance, he  might  have  concluded  Uie  business 
with  greater  advantage. 
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This  rule  defines  the  duty  of  fiicton,  stewaidi, 
attorneys,  and  advocates. 

One  of  the  chief  difliculties  of  an  agent's  situa- 
tion is,  to  know  how  £sur  he  may  depart  firom  his 
instructions,  when,  from  some  change  or  disco- 
very in  the  circumstances  of  his  commission,  he 
sees  reason  to  bebeve  that  his  employer,  if  he 
were  present,  woukl  alter  his  intention.  The 
latitude  alk>wed  to  agents  in  this  respect,  will  be 
diflerent,  according  as  the  commission  was  con- 
fidential or  ministerial;  and  according  as  the 
general  rule  and  nature  of  the  service  require  a 
prompt  and  precise  obedience  to  orders,  or  not. 
An  attorney,  sent  to  treat  for  an  estate,  if  he 
found  out  a  flaw  in  the  titie,  would  desist  from 
proposing  the  price  he  was  directed  to  propose; 
and  very  properij.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  detach  an  officer 
under  him  upon  a  partkular  service,  which  ser- 
vice turns  out  more  diflicult,  or  leas  expedient, 
than  was  supposed ;  insomuch  that  the  miicer  is 
convinced,  that  his  commander,  if  he  were  ao- 

J|uainted  with  the  true  state  in  which  the  af&ir  is 
ound,  would  recall  his  orders;  yet  must  this 
ofilcer,  if  he  cannot  wait  for  fresh  mrections  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  expedition  he  is  sent  upon, 
pursue  at  all  hazards,  those  which  he  brought  out 
with  him.  ' 

What  is  trusted  to  an  agent,  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  in  his  hands  by  misfortune.  An  agent 
who  acts  without  pay^  is  clearly  not  answcrabte 
for  the  loss ;  for  if  he  give  his  bibour  for  nothing, 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  gave  also  his 
security  for  the  success  of  it.  If  the  agent  be 
hired  to  the  business,  the  Question  will  depend 
upon  the  apprehension  of  tne  parties  at  the  time 
or  making  the  contract ;  which  apprehension  of 
theirs  must  be  collected  chiefly  from  custom,  by 
which  probably  it  was  guided.  Whether  a  public 
carrier  ought  to  account  for  goods  sent  by  him ; 
the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  for  the  caigo ;  the 
post-office,  for  letters,  or  bills  enclosed  in  let- 
ters, where  the  loss  is  not  imputed  to  any  fault  or 
neglect  of  theirs ;  are  questions  of  this  sort  Any 
expression  which  Iw  implication  amounts  to  a 
promise,  will  be  binding  upon  the  agent,  vnthoot 
custom ;  as  where  the  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach 
advertise  that  they  wul  not  he  accountable  for 
money,  plate  or  jewels,  this  makes  them  account- 
able for  every  thmg  else ;  or  where  the  price  is  too 
much  for  the  labour,  part  of  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  premium  for  insurance.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  caution  on  the  part  of  the  .owner  to  guard 
a^rainst  dan^r,  is  evidence  that  he  considers  the 
nsk  to  be  his :  as  cutting  a  bank-bill  in  two,  to 
send  by  the  post  at  diflerent  times. 

Universally,  unless  a  promise,  either  express  or 
tacit,  can  be  proved  against  the  agent,  tne  loss 
must  fall  upon  the  owner. 

The  agent  may  be  a  suflcrer  in  his  own  person 
or  property  by  the  business  which  he  undertakes  * 
as  where  one  goes  a  ioumey  for  another,  and 
lames  his  horse,  or  is  nurt  himself  by  a  &II  upon 
the  road ;  can  tne  agent  in  such  a  case  claim  a 
compensation  for  the  misfortune  1  Unless  the 
same  be  provided  for  by  express  stipulation,  the 
a^ent  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  from 
his  employer  on  that  account :  for  where  the  dan- 
ger is  not  foreseen,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be- 
ueve  that  the  employer  engaged  to  indemnify  tlie 
agent  against  it:  still  less  miete  it  is  foreseen: 
for  whoTer  kn<«rij^j^u,;*^^^«HI«wu, 
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enpkmneot,  in  common  ecNiftn^^ 
buowfir  the  danger  and  the  consequences;  as 
wheieafiranan  undertakes  finr  a  ssward  to  rescue 
a  box  of  writing  from  the  flames;  or  a  sailor  to 
bring  off  a  yaamngut  from  a  ship  in  a  storm. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
ConiraeU  qf  Lobour* 

PARTNERSHIP. 

I  KNOW  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  partnership 
thit  lequirea  eziSuuition,  but  in  what  manner  the 
profito  am  to  be  <fivided,  where  one  partner  con- 
tributes  money,  and  the  other  labour;  which  i|  a 

Rule.  From  the  stock  d*  the  partnership  deduct 
fte  i™  advanced,  and  divide  Uie  remainder  be- 
tween the  monied  partner  wad  the  labouring 
partner,  in  the  propoftaon  of  the  interest  of  the 
nmiey  to  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  aOowing  such 
a  nte  of  interest  as  money  muht  be  bofrowed  for 
upon  the  same  security,  imd  such  wages  as  a 
jsumejman  wooU  require  for  the  same  labour 


JBms^.  a.  advances  a  thousand  pounds,  lot 
knows  nothing  of  the  busineas;  B.  produces  no 
money,  but  has  been  bcought  up  to  the  business, 
ud  undertakes  to  conduct  it  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  stock  and  the  efiect^  of  the  partnership 
X  to  twelve  hundred  pounds;  consequently 


there  are  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  cfivided.— 
Now,  nobody  vroukl  lend  money  upon  the  event 
of  the  buriness  succeeding,  which  is  As  security. 
mider  six  per  cent:— therefore  A.  must  be  aHowed 
rixty  pounds  for  the  interest  oi  his  mon^.  B, 
before  he  engaged  in  the  partnership,  earned  thirty 
pounds  a  year  in  the  same  employment;  his 
kbonr,  therefore,  ought  to  be  valued  at  thirty 
pomi^:  and  the  two  hundred  poonds  must  be 
fivided  between  the  jpartnen  in  the  proportion  of 
sixty  to  thirty ;  that »,  A.  must  receive  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  pounds  six  shilttnffs  and 
ci^ht  penceu  and  B.  sixty-six  pounds  tbirteen 
sfariliiigs  ana  four  pence. 

If  tSore  be  nothing  gained,  A.  foses  his  inters^ 
and  B.  his  labour;  which  Is  rifffat  If  the  original 
stock  be  ^«*iM»^  }fj  this  nde  B.  loses  only  his 
labour,  as  before;  whereas  A.  loses  his  interest. 
and  put  of  the  principal;  for  wbJdi  eventual 
fiaadvantafle  A.  is  compensated,  by  having  the 
hrtenst  ofnis  money  computed  at  sbc  per  cent  in 
tbe  divvion  of  the  profits,  when  thoe  are  any. 

U  is  true  tint  the  division  of  the  profit  is  seldom 
forgotten  in  the  constitution  of  the  partoership, 
aaa  »  thoefore  commonly  settled  vf  exprras 
itfieenMnts:  bat  these  agreements,  to  be  eouit- 
aEle,  sfaoidd  pursue  the  principle  of  the  rule  here 
Ittddown. 

An  the  peitnere  are  bound  to  what  any  one  of 
them  does  in  the  courre  of  the  business;  for, 
muMd  lute,  each  partner  is  considered  as  an  au- 
yurised  agent  for  the  rest 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
QmiraeU  if  Labour. 

OFPICBS. 

Ih  many  offices,  as  schools,  foOowships  of  col- 
kg»f  piwsaofafaipa  of  uraversities,  and  the  like, 
£[ 


there  is  a  two-fold  contract;  one  with  the  founder, 
the  other  with  the  electon. 

The  contract  with  the  founder  obliges  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  to  discharse  every  duly 
appointed  hf  the  charter,  statutes,  deed  of  gift,  or 
will  of  the  founder;  because  the  endowment  was 
given,  and  consequeirtly  accepted,  for  that  purpose, 
and  upon  thosaeonditioiis. 

The  contract  with  the  dectors  extends  this 
obligation  to  all  duties  that  have  been  cuttomarily 
coimected  with  and  reckoned  a  part  of  the  ofike, 
though  not  prescribed  by  the  founder:  for  the 
electors  expcK^  from  the  person  they  chooeo,  all 
the  duties  which  his  predecessors  have  discharged : 
and  as  the  person  elected  cannot  be  ignorant  or 
their  expectation,  if  he  meant  to  have  refused  this 
condition,  he  ou^t  to  have  apprised  them  of  his 
objection. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  dectora 
can  excuse  the  conscience  of  the  person  elected, 
from  this  last  class  of  duties  akme:  because  this 
class  results  from  a  contract  to  whicn  the  electon 
and  the  person  elected  are  the  only  parties. — 
The  other  class  of  duties  results  from  a  difierent 
contract 

It  is  a  question  of  some  magnitude  and  cfifB- 
cuhy ,  what  offices  may  be  conscientiously  supplied 
by  a  depu^. 

We  will  state  the  several  obje^Jions  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  deputy;  and  then  it  will  be  under- 
stood, that  a  deputy  may  be  allowed  in  all  cases 
to  which  these  objections  do  not  apply. 

An  office  may  not  be  ^Bscharged  hy  deputy, 

1.  Where  a  particuhur  confidence  b  reposed  in 
the  judgment  and  conduct  of  the  person  appoint- 
ed to  it;  as  the  office  of  a  steward,  guardian, 
judge,  commander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea. 

£  Where  the  custom  hinden;  as  in  the  case 
of  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  of  oommissaons  in  the 
army  or  navy. 

3.  Where  the  duty  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be 
so  wdl  performed  v^  a  deputy ;  as  the  deputy 
governor  of  a  province  may  not  possess  the  Vga^ 
authority,  or  the  actual  influence,  of  his  princi^, 

4.  When  some  mconveniency  would  result  to 
the  service  in  general  from  the  pemussion  of 
deputies  in  such  casei:  for  example,  it  is  probable 
that  military  merit  would  be  much  discouraged, 
if  the  duties  beknging  to  commissions  in  the 
army  were  generally  aJlowed  to  be  executed  by 
submtutes. 

The  non-residenoe  of  the  paroefaM  elergy,  who 
supply  the  duty  ci  their  benefices  by  cuiates,  is 
vrorthy  of  a  more  £stinct  consideration.  And  ia 
order  to  dmw  the  question  upon  this  case  to  a 
point,  we  vrill  suppose  the  ooiciatiiig  curate  to 
discharge  every  duty  vriiich  his  principal,  were  he 
present,  woukl  be  bound  to  cfiseharge,  and  in  a 
manner  equally  beneficial  to  the  parish :  under 
vriiich  drcumitanceSj  the  only  objection  to  the 
absence  of  the  principal^  at  least  the  only  one  ot 
the  foregoing  objections,  m  the  last 

And,  in  my  judgment,  the  force  of  this  objection 
vrin  be  mucn  dimmished,  if  the  absent  rector  or 
vicar  be,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  in  any  fiinction 
or  employment  of  equal,  or  of  greater  importance 
to  the  general  interest  of  reHoion.  For  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  national  church  may  properiy 
enough  be  conridered  as  a  common  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  national  religion;  and  if  a  clergy- 
man be  serving  the  cause  of  chrmtianity  and  pro- 
testantiMn,  it  can  make  little  diflSsrenoe,  out  of 
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what  portScuIaK  portSon  of  this  liind,  that  is,  hj 
the  titnes  and  gtebe  of  what  particalar  pariah,  hia 
aervice  be  requited;  anj  more  than  it  can  pre- 
judice the  king's  service  that  an  officer  who  nas 
signalised  his  merit  in  America,  should  be  re- 
warded with  the  government  of  a  finrt  or  casUe 
in  Ireland,  which  he  never  saw;  but  for  the 
custody  of  which,  proper  provision  is  made,  and 
care  taken. 

Upon  the  principle  thus  explained,  this  indul- 
gence is  due  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  are 
occupied  in  cuhivatinff  or  communicating  re- 
ligious knowledge,  or  the  sdences  subsidiaij  to 

This  waj  of  considering  the  revenues  of  the 
church  as  a  commpn  fund  for  the  same  purpose, 
is  the  more  equitable,  as  the  value  of  particular 
preferments  boirs  no  proportion  to  the  particular 
charge  or  labour. 

But  when  a  man  draws  upon  this  fund,  whose 
studies  and  empk)jments  bear  no  relation  to  the 
object  of  it,  ana  who  is  no  further  a  minister  of 
the  christian  reUgion  than  as  a  cockade  makes  a 
soldier,  it  seems  a  misapplication  Uttle  better  than 
ft  robbery. 

And  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
such  matters  I  submit  this  Question,  whether  the 
impoverishment  of  the  fund,  by  converting  the 
best  share  of  it  into  annuUiet  for  the  gay  and 
illiterate  youth  o(  great  &miliee,  threatens  not  to 
starve  and  stifle  the  little  clerical  merit  that  is  left 
amongst  us  1 

Alll^gal dispensations  from  residence,  proceed 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  absentee  is  detained 
fitNn  his  living  by  some  engagement  of  equal  or  of 
greater  public  importance.  Therefore,  if,  in  a 
case  where  no  such  reason  can  with  truth  be 
I>leaded,  it  be  said  that  thb  question  regards  a 
right  of  property,  and  that  all  right  of  property 
awaits  the  (uspdeition  of  law;  tmit,  therefore,  if 
the  law  which  gives  a  man  the  emoluments  of  a 
Uving,  excuse  him  firom  residing  upon  it.  be  is 
ezciued  in  conscienoe;  we  answer  that  the  law 
does  not  excuse  him  by  intention^  and  that  all 
other  excuses  are  fraudiileiit 


.    CHAPTER  XV. 
L(e9, 

A  LIE  is  ft  \ireftch  of  promise:  for  whoever 
serioosly  addresses  his  disootuse  to  another,  tacitly 
promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because  he  knows 
that  the  truth  IS  expected. 

Or  the  obligatioa  of  veracttj  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  in  consequences  of  lying  to  social 
happiness.  Whidi  crnisequenoes  consut,  either 
in  some  specifle  injury  to  particular  individuals, 
or  in  the  destruction  of  that  confidence  which  is 
essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  Ufo:  for 
which  latter  reason,  a  lie  may  be  pernicious  m  its 
({eneral  tendency,  and  thereme  criminal,  though 
It  produce  no  particular  or  visible  mischief  to 
anyone. 

There  are  fiilsehoods  whkh  are  not  lies;  that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal:  as, 

1.  Where  no  one  is  deceived;  which  is  the 
case  in  parables,  fobles,  novels,  jests,  tales  to  create 
mirth,  ludicrous  embellishments  of  a  storyj  where 
the  declared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  tomform. 
but  to  divert;  complhnfnts  in  the  subscriptbn  or 


a  letter,  ft  servant's  denying  his  master,  a  prison- 
er's pleading  not  guilty,  an  advocate  asserting  the 
justice,  or  his  belief  of  the  justice  of  his  client's 
cause.  In  such  instances,  no  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed, because  none  was  reposed ;  no  promise 
to  speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because  none  was 
given,  or  understood  to  be  given. 

3.  Where  the  person  to  whom  yon  speak  has 
no  right  to  know  the  truth,  or,  more  properiy, 
wheine  little  or  no  inconvemency  results  nom-  the 
want  of  confidence  in  such  cases ;  as  where  you 
tell  a  folsehood  to  a  madman,  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage ;  to  a  robber,  to  conceal  yoqr  property ; 
to  an  aaiasein,  to  defeat  or  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  The  particular  consequence  is  by  the 
supposition  bene&nal ;  and,  as  to  the  genetaloon- 
sequence,  the  worst  that  can  happen  b,  that  the 
madman,  the  robber,  the  assassm.  will  not  trust 
you  again;  which  (beside  that  the  nrst  is  incapable 
of  deoudng  regular  condusbns  from  having  bieeii  , 


onoe  deceived,  and  the  last  two  not  likely  to  < 
a  second  time  in  jour  way)  is  sufficiently  com- 
pensated by  the  immediate  benefit  whidi  you 
propose  by  the  fidsehood. 

It  ii  upon  this  princ^,  that,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  it  is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints, 
folse  cokmrs,*  i^xies,  folse  intelligence,  and  the 
like;  but  b^  no  means  in  treaties,  truces,  signab 
of  capitulation,  or  surrender :  ana  the  dmerence 
is,  that  the  fonner  suroose  hostilities  to  amtinuei 
the  latter  aro  calculated  to  teiminate  or  suspena 
them.  In  the  conduct  of  vrar,  and  whilst  the  war 
continues,  there  is  no  use,  or  rather  no  place,  for 
confidence  betwixt  the  contending  parties ;  but  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  terminalum  of  war,  the 
most  religious  fidelity  is  expected,  because  witliouC 
it  wars  could  not  cease,  nor  the  victims  be  secure, 
but  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  vaiuiuished. 

Many  people  indulge,  iu  serious  discourse,  a 
habit  of  fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts 
they  give  of  themselves^  of  their  acquaintance,  or 
of  tne  extraordinary  things  which  they  have  aeen 
or  heard :  and  so  long  as  the  foots  th^  relate  are 
indifferent,  and  their  narratives,  though  folse,  are 
inoffensive,  it  may  seem  a  superstitious  regard  to 
truth  to  censure  them  merely  kx  truth's  sue. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce beforehand,  with  oeitainty,  concerning  any 
Be.  that  it  is  inofibnsive.  Volat  irrevoeabile  ;  and 
collects  sometimes  accretions  in  its  flight,  wliich 
entirely  change  its  nature.  It  nM^r  owe  possibly 
its  mischief  to  the  oflkiousness  or  misrepresentar 
tionofthose  whodxculateit;  but  the  mischief  is, 
nevertheless,  m  some  degree  chaigeaUe  upon  the 
original  editor. 

ui  the  next  pboe,  this  liberty  in  conversatioa 
defeats  its  own  end.  Much  of  the  pleasure,  and 
all  the  benofit,  of  conversation^  depends  upon  our 
opinion  of  the  speaker's  veracity :  for  wmch  this 
rule  leaves  no  foundation.  The  uith  indeed  of  a 
hearer  must  be  extremely^  perplexed,  who  ooi^ 
siden  the  speaker,  or  beheves  that  the  speaker 
conriden  himself  as  under  no  obligation  to  adhere 


*  There  have  been  two  or  three  instaneet  of  late,  of 
Englifh  thips  decoying  an  enemy  iato  their  power,  by 
coimterfbiting  eisnals  of  distresi;  an  artifice  which 
ought  to  be  repf  obated  by  the  common  indignation  of 
mankind  1  for  a  few  examples  of  captures  efl^cted  by 
this  BUatagem,  would  put  an  end  to  that  promptituda 
in  afibtding  aasiBtanoe  to  ships  in  distreM,  which  is  the 
best  virtue  in  a  sealkring  character,  and  by  which  the 
perils  of  navigatioB  are  diminiihsd  to  alL— A.  D.  1773. 
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to  Iratk  bol  ueeofding  to  the  pcrtitnikr  impor- 
tuifie  of  what  he  reiatea. 

But  bende  and  above  both  theae  raeaons,  whiU 
h»  alwaji  introduoe  othen  of  a  darker  oom- 
ftezion.  I  haf«  addom  known  any  one  who  de- 
bited truth  in  triflea,  that  could  be.  truatcd  in 
Batten  of  importanoe.  -  Nice  distinctionfl  are  out 
«f  the  qaeation,  upon  occaaioni  which,  Mke  thoee 
of  ipeech,  return  ereiy  hour.  The  hatnt,  there- 
fBNL  of  lyingi  when  otice  formed,  k  eamly  ex- 
teoded, to  anve  the deaigna of  malioe  or  interest; — 
Eke  aH  hafaita,  it  apieada  indeed  of  itaelf . 

Pwu  fiauds.  as  thej  are  improperiy  enough 
caDed,  pietendea  inapirationa,  forged  books,  ooun- 
tnfcit  mtnclea,  are  unpoeitionBo?  a  more  serious 
natare.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  eometimee, 
liioqgh  sddom,  hsve  been  aet  up  ana  encouraged, 
withtdeflgn  to  do  good:  but  the  eoodthf^aim 
at,  lemmes  that  the  oetief  of  them  snould  be  per- 
petaaL  which  is  hardly  possible;  and  the  detec- 
lian  61  the  fraud  is  sure  to  disparage  the  credit  of 
afl  pwtfiwinna  of  the  same  nature.  Christianity 
hu  anfltred  more  injury  from  thia  cause,  than 
Aom  afl  other  canaes  put  together. 

As  there  may  be  feiaehooas  whfch  are  not  liea, 
io there  maybe  hea  without  hteral  or  drect  &be- 
hoed.  An  openinff  is  always  left  for  this  spedee 
flf  prevarkataan,  when  the  literal  and  grammati- 
ed  ajgnification  of  a  sentence  is  difiiSe:^  firom 
the  popolar  and  customary  meaning.  It  is  the 
wiifiri  deceit  that  makea  the  he;  ind  we  wilfully 
deeeife,  when  our  expreasions  are  not  true  in  tb^ 
«He  in  whidi  we  Deliere  the  hearer  to  appre- 
hend them;  beaidaB  that  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
tm  vaj  aenae  of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage; 
Ar  all  aeoses  of  an  words  are  founded  upon  uaage, 
tad  iqNmnothing  else. 

Or  a  man  may  aef  a  he;  aa  by  pointing  his  fin- 
fer  m  a  wrong  mrection,  when  a  traveller  inquires 
«f  him  has  rnd;  or  when  a  tradesman  shuts  up 
lai  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  betieve 
that  he  is  abroad :  for,  to  all  moral  puiposes,  and 
tfaeiefin  aa  to  veracity,  speech  and  action  are  the 
ime;  qieech  being  cniiy  a  mode  of  action. 

Or,  Ittdy,  there  may  be  lies  of  omianon,  A 
wnter  of  Engfiah  history,  who  in  his  aoooimt  of 
the  rogn  of  Charles  the  First,  should  wilfully 
■appreae  any  evidence  of  that  prince's  despotic 
Bnsuies  aikd  dedgns,  might  be  said  to  he;  for, 
iMptfing  his  book  a  lM§tory  qf  England,  he 
«|BM>  relate  tiie  whole  truth  of  the  histovy, 
iMnftt,  all  that  he  knows  of  it 
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L  Fofmttff  OlKAa. 

n.  SigniMeation. 
in.  Lot^/Wneta. 
yf.ObUgaHm. 

v.  What  Oaths  do  not  Und. 
VL  hi,  what  terue  Oath»  are  to  he  interpreted, 

I.  The  forms  of  oaths.  like  other  religious  cere- 
monies,  have  in  ^  ages  oeen  various;  consisting 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  some  bodily  action,* 


and  ofa  prescribed  ibrm  of  words.  Amongst  the 
Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  which  explains  a  passage  in  the  144th 
Paafan;  "Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and 
their  right  hand  ie  a  right  hand  ^falsehood" 
The  same  form  is  retained  in  Scotland  stiU. 
Amongst  the  same  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidefity  waa 
taken,  bT  the  aarvant's  putting  his  hand  under 
the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Ehezer  did  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  xziv.  S. ;  from  whence,  with  no  ^reat  varia- 
tion, is  derived  perhapi  the  form  of  dotng  homaffe 
at  this  day,  by  puttmg  the  hande  between  the 
kneea,  and  within  the  hands,  of  the  liege. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  form 
varied  wuh  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath. 
In  private  contracts,  the  parties  took  hold  of  each 
other's  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to  the  perform- 
ance ;  or  they  touched  the  altar  of  the  god  by 
whose  divinity  they  swore.  Upon  more  solemn 
occasions,  it  was  the  custom  to  day  a  victim;  and 
the  beast  being  gtniek  down  with  certain  ceremo- 
niea  and  invocations,  gave  birth  to  the  expressions 
rt^vMv  ofKov,  ferire  paeium;  and  to  our  E^Iish 
phrase,  tianJated  fiom  theae,  of  "striking  al)ar. 
gam." 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  ^countries  are 
also  very  different ;  but  in  no  country  in  the  vrorld, 
I  believe,  worae  contrived,  either  to  convey  the 
meaning,  or  impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
than  in  our  own.  The  juror  with  us,  after  re- 
peating the  promise  or  affirmation  which  the  oath 
IS  int^ded  to  confirm,  adds,  **  So  help  me  Gh)d :" 
or  more  fineqoexitly  the  substance  of  the  oath  is 

Xited  to  the  juror  faj  the  officer  or-magistrate 
administers  it  addmg  in  the  oonclosbn,  "So 
help  ]rou  Gk)d."  The  ener^  of  the  sentence  re- 
sides in  the  particle  m  ;  m,  tnat  is.  hoc  lege,  upon 
condition  ofmy  speaking  the  truth,  or  perfcnrnung 
this  promise,  aind  not  otherwise,  may  Grod  help 
me.  The  juror,  whilst  he  hears  or  repeats  the 
worda  of  tlie  oaUi.  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a 
Bible,  or  other  book  containing  the  four  Ckspels. 
The  conclusion  of  the  oath  sometimes  runs,  "  Ita 
me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hac  sancta  evangetia,?  or 
"  So  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book ;" 
which  iMt  clause  foirms  a  connexion  betvfeen  the 
wovds  and  action  of  the  juror,  that  before  was 
wanting.  The  juror  then  kisses  the  book:  the 
kiss,  however,  seems  rather  an  act  of  reverence 
to  the  contents  of  the  book,  (as,  in  the  popish 
ritual,  the  prieat  kisses  the  OimpeX  before  he  reads 
it,)than  any  part  of  the  oath. 

This  obseure  and  elhptical  fbnn.  togredier  with 
the  levity  and  frequency  with  which  it  m  adminis- 
tered, has  brought  about  a  general  inadvertency 
to  Um)  obligation  of  oaths:  which,  both  in  a  re- 
ligious and  polirical  view,  is  much  to  be  lamented : 
and  it  merits  puUic  consideration,  whether  the 
recpnring  of  oanis  on  so  many  frivolous  occasions, 
especially  in  the  Customs,  and  in  the  qualification 
for  pet^  offices,  has  air^  other  effect,  than  to 
make  tliem  cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A 
pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regulariy  from  the 
ship  to  the  consumer,  without  costing  naif  a  dooen 
oaths  at  the  least;  and  the  aame  security  for  the 
due  dischaige  of  their  oflke,  namely,  that  of  an 
oath,  is  required  from  a  churchwarden  and  an 


*  It  is  eoBunonlj  tboof  ht  that  oatbs  are  denominated 
'tfrml  oatin  ttom  the  bodily  action  which  accompa- 
aiei  them,  of  laying  the  risbt  hand  upon  a  book  con- 
taining the  foar  Goipels.    This  opinion,  however^  ap- 


pears to  be  a  mhuke;  for  the  term  it  borrowed  flrom 
the  ancient  usajte  of  touching,  on  these  occamons,  the 
c^rpar^U,  or  doth  which  covered  ths  consecrated  ale- 
Joenl*-  Digitized  by  V^OOQiC 
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arclibidiop,  fiom  a  petty  comlable  and  the  chief 
justice  of  Endand.  Let  the  law  continue  its  own 
sanctions,  if  tne^  be  thought  requisite;  but  let  it 
spare  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  And  where,  from 
tne  want  of  something  better  to  depend  upon,  it 
b  necessary  to  accept  men'^  own  word  or  own 
account,  hA  it  annex  to  prewuication  penal- 
ties proportioned  to  the  pubhc  miadiief  of  tne  of- 
fence. 

II.  Bat  whatever  be  the  fimn  of  an  oath,  the 
M^i»(/fea<ion  is  the  same.  It  is  "the  caning  upon 
God  to  witness,  i.  e.  to  take  notice  of^  w&t  we 
say;"  and  it  is  "invoking  his  vengeance,  or  re- 
noimcing  his  favour;  if  what  we  say  be  fidse,  or 
what  we  promise  be  not  performed." 

IIL  Ctuakers  and  Moravians  refuse  to  swear 
upon  any  occasion;  foun^ng  their  scruples  con- 
cerning the  lawfulnem  of  oaths  upon  our  Sa- 
viour's prohibitiMi,  Matt  v.  34.  "  I  say  unto  yoo, 
Swear  not  at  all" 

The  answer  which  we  ffive  to  this  objection 
cannot  be  understood,  without  ibst  stating  the 
whole  paasige;  "  Ye  haive  heard  that  it  hath 
flsid  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shaft  not  forswear 
thyseff,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all; 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne :  nor  by 
the  earth,  for  it  is  his  fbotetool ;  neither  hy  Jeru- 
aalem,  for  it  is  the  dty  of  the  neat  King.  Nei- 
ther shak  thou  swear  by  thy  Bead,  because  thou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  Uack.  But  let 
your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil" 

To  reconcile  with  this  nassage  of  Scripture  the 
pvacticeof  swearing,  or  or  taking  oaths,  when  re- 
quired by  law,  the  following  observations  mnst  be 
attended  to: 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  swearing  "  by  hea- 
ven," "by  the  earth,"  " hy  Jerusalem,"  or  "by 
th^  own  head,"  was  a  form  of  swearing  ever 
made  use  of  amongst  the  Jews  in  ju<ficial  oaths: 
and  consequently,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  judkaal  oaths,  which  Chnst  had  in  his  ndbd 
when  he  mentioned  those  instBUioes. 

2.  As  to  the  seeming  univeisality  of  the  pR^- 
bition,  "Swear  not  at  aU,"  the  emphatic  clause 
"not  at  all"  is  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  what 
foUows;  "not  at  all,"  i  e.  neither  "by  the  hea. 
¥en,''  nor  "by  the  earth,"  nor  "by  Jerusalem," 
nor  "bytiiyhead;"  "no^a^aa,"  does  not  mean 
upon  no  oocasioa,  but,  by  none  of  these  forms. 
Our  Saviour's  argument  seems  to  suppose,  that 
the  pe(^  to  vrfami  he  spake,  made  a  mstmction 
between  swearing  directly  by  the  "nameof  God," 
and  swearing  by  those  inferior  objects  of  venera- 
tion, "the  heavens,"  "the  earth,'^  "Jerusalem," 
or  "their  own  head."  In  qypositioii  to  vrfaach 
distinction,  he  tells  them,  that  on  account  of  the 
ralation  which  these  things  bore  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  swear  by  any  of  them,  was  in  effect  and 
subrtance  to  swear  by  A«m;  "  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
his  throne;  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool;  by 
Jefnsalem,fmritisthecityaftfa0  great  King;  by 
thy  head,  for  it  is  ^  workmuuhip,  not  t^tne,— 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  Mack;"  for 
which  reason  hesays,  "  Swear  not  <U  oi/,"  that  is, 
neither  directly  W  Ckd,  iior  iridbeetly  by  any  thing 
Khtedtohim.  This  interpretation  is  greatly  con- 
finned  by  a  paasige  in  the  twenty-tmrd  chapter 
of  the  same  Gospel,  vdmre  a  similar  distincdmi, 
piade  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  rephed  to 
in  the 


3.  Our  Saviour  hin»elf  bebur  "adjured  hf  tiie 
living  God,"  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Chript, 
the  Son  of  Ghxl,  or  not,  condescended  to  answer  tiie 
high-priest,  without  making  any  objection  to  the 
oath  (for  such  it  was)  upon  which  he  examined 
him. — "  €k>d  w  my  witnett^^  says  St  Paul  to  the 
Romans^  "that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention 
of  vou  m  my  prayers.*"  and  to  'the  Corinthians 
still  more  strongly.  "  /  call  Qodfar  a  r^ord 
upon  my  mmi/,  ttiat  to  mre  you,  I  came  not  as 
yet  to  Corinth."    Botht&esei 


the  nature  of  oaths.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrowa 
speaks  of  the  custom  of  swtenng  judicially,  without 
an^maik  of  censure  or  disapprobation;  "Men 
venly  swear  by  the  greater:  and  an  oath,  for  con- 
firmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  striiis." 

Upcm  the  strength  of  these  reasons,  we  ezphdn 
our  Saviour's  words  to  relate,  not  to  judicial  oaUis, 
but  to  the  praotioe  of  vain,  vranton,  and  unan- 
thoiised  swearing,  in  common  disoourse.  St. 
James's  words,  chap.  v.  12.  are  not  so  strong  as 
our  Saviour'iL  and  therefiNpe  admit  the  same  ex- 
planation vrith  more  ease. 

ly.  Oaths  are  nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with 
them  no  proper  force  or  obligation,  unless  we 
believe  that  God  will  punish  ASm  swearing  vrith 
more  severity  than  a  sinqtle  lie,  or  breach  of  pro- 
for  which  bdief  there  are  the  foUowing 


who  can  shake  them  off  entirdy.  He  offends, 
therefore,  if  he  do  offend,  with  a  high  hand  j  in 
the  foce^  that  Ut  uid  in  defiance  of  the  sanrtiooa 
of  religion.  BSs  oflbnoe  implies  a  disbelief  or 
contempt  of  God's  knowledge,  power,  and  justice ; 
which  cannot  be  said  of  a  he,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  carry  the  nund  to  any  reflection  irpon 
the  Deityj  or  the  Divine  Attributea  at  aU. 

3.  Penury  viobtes  a  superior  confidence.— 
Mankind  must  trust  to  one  another:  and  thej^ 
have  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  one  another^ 
oath.  Hence  legal  adjudications,  which  y>vem  and 
affect  every  right  and  interest  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  of  necessity  proceed  and  depend  upon  oaths. 
Perjury,  therefore,  in  its  genend  consequence 
striies  at  the  aeeuri^  of  reputation,  property,  and 
even  <^  life  itself  A  lie  cannot  do  the  same  mis- 
chief because  the  same  credit  is  not  given  taiL* 

3.  God  dnected  the  Isnelites  to  vwear  idkf 
name^f  and  was  pleased,  "in  order  to  Awiha 
immutability  of  his  own  counsd,"$  to  confirm  his 
covenant  vnth  that  pecqple  by  an  oath :  neither  of 
which  it  is  probable  he  wodd  have  done,  had  he 
not  intended  to  represent  oathaas  h«dng  some 
meaning  and  efibct  beyond  theotlkafflli  of  a  bara 
promise;  which  effect  must  dTowing  to  the 
severer  punishment  vrith  whichCe  will  vindicate 
the  authoriW  of  oaths. 

y.  Prom&soiy  oaths  are  no^btndtii^  where  the 
promise  itself  vrouki  not  be  so :  for  the  sevesal 
cases  of  which,  see  the  Chaptec  of  Promises. 

VI.  As  oatha  are  designed  for  the  security  of 
the  imposer,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  be  m- 
terpreted  and  performed  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
imposer  intends  them;  otherwise,  they  afford  no 


*Exeept,  indeed,  where  a  Qnaksr'i  or  Moravia]i*s 
afBmiaUoii  ii  acoepCed  in  the  place  of  an  oath;  in 
which  case,  a  lie  partakes,  8o  fhr  at  this  reason  extends, 
of  the  nature  and  guilt  of  perjury. 
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nenrity  to  Mr.  And  this  b  the  meaning  and 
itawn  of  tV;  rale,  **  junre  in  aninnmi  imponen- 
tit;"  which  role  the  reader  b  desired  to  cany 
ako^  with  him,  whilst  we  proceed  to  consider 
OBrtam  paiticalar  oaths,  which  are  either  of  greater 
imiMrtanee,  or  move  hkeiy  to  fidl  in  oor  way, 
tkmothen. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
Oath  in  Evidence. 


Thb  wknen  swean  **1o  apeak  the  tmtfa^the 
wkfe  tnith,  and  nothing  but  the  troth,  touching 
Ike  matter  in  qaeataoo." 

Upon  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  de- 
^fHfid  conoeafanent  of  an^  truth,  which  relates  to 
tbe  natter  in  agitation,  is  as  mnch  a  violation  (rf* 
thB«ath,aa  to  testi^  a  positive  fiJsehood;  and 
dni,  whether  die  witness  be  interrogated  as  to 
tbt  paftknhr  point  or  not  For  whed  the  per- 
ton  to  be  eTamhied  is  sworn  upon  a  voir  aire^ 
tkt  is,  in  Older  to  inquire  vdiether  he  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  ^ve  evidence  in  the  cause  at  all,  the 
firm  runs  thus:  "  You  shall  true  answer  make  to 
i&  mcfa  questioos  as  dmU  be  asked  you:"  but 
when  he  comes  to  be  sworn  m  di4tf,  he  swears 
"toneakthe  whole  truth,"  without  restraining 
it,  as  Mote,  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  asked : 
wfaick  dUnence  diows,  that  the  law  intends,  in 
ttb  latter  case,  to  require  of  the  witness,  that  he 

Ka  cooqilete  and  unreserved  account  of  what 
mows  of  the  subject  of  the  trial,  whether  the 
jpsHoM  proposed  to  him  reach  the  extent  of  his 
Dowledgeornot  Sothattfit  beuiquiredofthe 
witnesB  afierwaids,  why  he  did  not  infonn  the 
cant  a>  and  ao,it  is  not  a  soffieient,  thoo|^  a 
lay  common  answer,  to  say,  "because  it  was 
■i«er  asked  me." 

I  know  bat  one  exception  to  this  rule;  which 
i^  when  a  foil  <fiKovery  of  the  truth  tends  to 
•eeose  the  witness  himself  of  some  1^^  crime. — 
The  kw  of  England  constrains  no  man  to  become 
kii  own  imitfT ;  consequently  iitotmmw  the  oath 
flftertuDony  with  this  tacit  reservation.  But  the 
mp&aa  most  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  A 
point  of  honour,  of  deBcacy,  or  of  reputation,  may 
■iks  a  witness  backward  to  £sck»e  some  drcum- 
*B»  with  which  he  is  acgnainted ;  but  wiD  in 
» wise  iiBtify  his  conceafanent  of  the  truth,  unless 
teooldte  shown,  that  the  kw  which  imposes  the 
Mth,  intended  to  aDow  this  indulgence  to  such 
jMtives.  The  exoeplioa  of  which  we  are  speak- 
n^,  is  alao  withdrawn  by  a  compact  between  the 
igistTate  and  the  wibieas,  when  an  accomplice 
■  Emitted  to  give  evidenoe  against  the  par&en 
tf  his  crime. 

Tendemeas  to  the  priamer,  although  a  specious 
inlogy  for  ooooeahnent,  is  no  just  excuse:  for 
ifttiipiea  be  thought  suflident,  it  takes  the  ad- 
giiiiitwtMMi  of  penal  Justice  out  of  the  hands  of 
jlflges  and  juries,  and  makes  it  depend  upon  the 
knper  of  pnaecutofs  and  witnesses. 

Qnrslkjus  maj  be  asked,  which  are  irrebitive 
to  the  cause,  which  afiect  the  vritneas  hunself,  or 
nae  tluid  peram;  in  which,  and  in  all  cases 
^'hae  the  witneas  doubts  of  the  pertinency  and 
yyriety  of  die  question,  he  ought  to  refer  his 
dms  to  the  court  Theansv^erofthecourt,in 
wknrsfion  of  the  oath,  is  authority  enough  to  the 
■}  ftr  the  law  which  imposes  the  oath,  may 


remit  what  it  wiO  of  the  obligation:  nid  it  be- 
longs to  the  court  to  declare  wuit  the  mind  of  the 
law  is.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  universally, 
that  the  answer  of  thie  court  is  conclusive  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  vritneas ;  for  his  obligation,  de- 
pends upon  what  he  aj^NPehended,  at  the  time  of 
taking  tne  oath,  to  be  the  desi^  of  the  law  in 
imposing  it,  and  no  after-requisition  or  explanar 
tion  by  iae  court  can  cany  the  oUigation  beyoncl, 
that 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

Ckiih  qf  AOegtance. 

"  I  DO  sincerely  promise  and  swear^^hat  I  vrill 
be  foithfol,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
iesty  KiKO  Georoe."  Formerly  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance ran  thus:  '* I  do  promise  to  be  true  and 
foithful,  to  the  king  and  hm  heirs,  and  truth  and 
foith  to  bear,  of  lifo,and  limb,  and  terrene  honour; 
and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  in- 
tended him,  without  defending  him  therefram  :** 
and  vras  altered  at  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
form.  So  that  the  present  oath  is  a  relaxaticm  of 
the  old  one.  And  as  the  oath  was  intended  to 
ascertain,  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  subject's 
obedience,  as  the  peram  to  whom  it  was  due,  the 
legislature  seems  to  have  vrrapped  up  ito  meamnff 
upon  the  former  point,  in  a  word  purposely  made 
cnoioe  of  for  its  general  and  inoeterminato  sig- 


It  wiU  be  most  convenient  to  oonsiderj  first, 
what  the  oath  exchides  as  inconiistent  with  it; 
secon^,  what  it  permits. 

1.  The  oath  exchides  aH  intention  to  support 
the  claim  or  pretensions  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  the  crown  and  government,  than  the 
reigning  sovereign.  A  jaoomte,  who  is  persuaded 
of  the  Pretender's  right  to  the  crown,  and  who 
moreover  designs  to  join  vrith  the  adherents  to 
that  cause  to  assert  tms  right,  whenever  a  proper 
opportunity,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, presents  itself,  cannot  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance; or,  if  he  could,  the  oath  of  abjuration 
foSows,  which  contains  an  express  renunciation 
of  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  exiled 
fondly. 

3.  The  oath  exchides  aH  dengn,  at  the  time, 
of  attempting  to  depose  the  Mgning  prince,  for 
any  reason  whatever.  Let^e  justice  of  the 
Revohition  be  what  it  would,  ho  honest  man 
could  have  taken  even  the  present  oath  of  alle- 
mance  to  James  the  Second,  who  entertained,  at 
we  time  of  taldng  it,  a  design  of  joining  in  the 
measures  which  were  entered  into  to  dethrone  him. 

3.  The  oath  forbids  the  taking  up  ctf  arms 
against  the  reigning  prince,  with  views  of  private 
advancement,  or  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment or  dislike.  It  is  possible  to  happen  in  this, 
what  frequently  happens  in  despotic  governments, 
that  an  ambitious  general,  at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  natkn,  might,  by  a  conjuncture 
of  mrtunate  circumstmfces,  uid  a  great  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  depose  the  jmnce 
upon  the  throne,  and  make  way  to  it  for  himself, 
or  for  some  creature  of  his  own.  A  person  in  this 
situation  would  be  wlthholden  from  such  an  at- 
tempt W  the  oath  of  allegiance,  if  he  paid  regard 
to  it  If  there  were  any  who  engaged  in  the  re- 
beUion  of  the  year  forty-five,  with  the  expectation 
of  titles,  estates,  or  preferment;  or  because  they 
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were  finppointed,  and  thought  themselveB  ne- 
glected ana  ill-used  at  court;  or  because  they 
entertained  a  funHj  animoeit j,  or  personal  resent^ 
ment,  against  the  king,  the  &Tourite,  or  the  minis- 
ter;—-if  any  were  iiMUced  to  take  up  anns  by 
these  motives,  they  added  to  the  maiw  crimes  of 
an  unprovoked  rebellion,  that  of  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt peijury.  If,  in  the  late  American  war,  the 
same  motives  determined  others  to  connect  them- 
selves with  that  opposition,  thdr  part  in  it  was 
cfaaJBgeable  with  pemdy  and  folsehooid  to  their  oatth 
whatever  was  the  Justice  of  the  opposition  itself, 
or  however  well-founded  thor  own  complaints 
might  be  of  private  injury. 

y^e  are  next  to  consider  what  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance permits,  or  does  not  require. 

1.  It  permits  resistance  to  the  king,  when  his 
iU  behaviour  or  imbecility  is  such,  as  to  make  re- 
sistance benefidal  to  the  communi^.  It  may  fidrly 
be  j[>resumed  that  the  Convention  Parliament, 
which  introduced  the  oath  in  its  present  form,  did 
not  intend,  by  imposing  it,  to  exclude  all  resist- 
ance, since  the  members  of  that  legislature  had, 
many  of  them,  recently  taken  up  arms  Sj^ainst 
James  the  Second,  and  the  very  authority  by 
which  they  sat  together  was  itself  the  effect  of  a 
successful  opppsibon  to  an  acknowledged  sove- 
reign. Some  resistance,  therefore,  was  meant  to 
be  aUowed;  and,  if  any,  it  must  be  that  which 
fa&s  the  public  interest  for  its  object 

3.  The  oath  does  not  require  obedience  to  such 
commands  of  the  king  as  are  unauthorized  by  law. 
No  such  obedience  is  implied  by  the  terms  of  the 
oath;  the  fdeUty  there  promised,  is  intended  of 
fidelity  in  opposition  to  nis  enemies,  and  not  in 
opposition  to  law;  and  allegiance^  at  the  utmost, 
can  only  signify  obedience  to  lawfid  commands. 
Therefore,  if  the  king  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, levying  money,  or  imposing  any  service  or 
restraint  upon  the  subject  beyondwhat  the  crown 
is  empowered  by  law  toenjoin,  there  would  exist  no 
sort  of  obligation  to  obey  such  a  proclamation,  in 
consequence  of  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

3.  The  oath  does  not  require  that  we  should 
continue  our  allegiance  to  the  king,  after  he  is 
actually  and  absolutely  deposed,  driven  into  exile, 
carried  away  cajptive,  or  otherwise  rendered  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  r^gal  office,  whether  by 
his  foult  or  without  it  The  promise  of  allegiance 
implies,  and  is  undlKstood  by  all  parties  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  penmn  to  whom  tne  promise  is 
made,  continues  king ;  continues,  that  is,  to  ex- 
cfdse  the  power,  andaflbrd  the prot6ctbn  which 
belongs  to  the  office  of  king :  for,  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  this  power,  which  makes  such  a  par- 
ticular person  the  object  of  the  oath ;  ^  without  it, 
why  should  I  swear  allegiance  to  this  man,  ra- 
ther than  to  any  man  in  the  kingdom!  Beside 
which,  the  contrary  doctrine  is  burthened  with 
tills  consequence,  that  every  conquest  revolution 
of  government,  or  disaster  which  befids  the  per- 
son of  the  prince,  must  be  followed  by  perpetual 
and  irremeuiable  anarchy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Oath  againtt  Bribery  in  the  Election  qf  Mgrnr 
her»  qf  Parliament. 

"  I  DO  swear,  I  have  not  received,  or  had,  I  my- 
self, or  any  person  whatsoever,  in  trust  for  me,  or 


for  my  use  and  benefit,  directly  or  Ih^rectly,  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  office,  place}  or  employ- 
ment, gift  or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security, 
for  any  money,  office,  employment,  or  gift,  in  or- 
der to  give  my  vote  at  this  election." 

The  several  contrivances  to  evade  this  oath, 
such  as  the  electors  accepting  money  under  colour 
of  borrowing  it,  and  giving  a  promisso^  note,  or 
other  securit^r,  for  it,  which  is  cancelled  after  the 
election  j  receiving  money  from  a  stranger,  or  a 
person  m  disguise,  or  out  of  a  drawer,  or  puise, 
left  open  for  tne  purpose ;  or  promises  of  money 
to  be  paid  after  the  election;  or  stipulating  for  a 
place,  living,  or  other  private  advantage  of  any 
kind ;  if  they  escape  the  legal  penalties  dTperjurT, 
incur  tiie  moral  guih;  for  they  are  manifestly 
within  the  mischief  and  design  of  the  statute 
which  imposes  the  oath,  and  within  the  terms  in- 
deed of  the  oath  itself ;  for  the  word  '"mdirecdy" 
is  inserted  on  purpose  to  comprehend  such  < 


CHAPTER  XX, 
Oath  again$t  SEmony. 

Fbom  an  imaginary  resemUanoe  between 
the  purchase  of  a  henenoej  and  Simon  Magus'* 
attempt  to  purchase  the  ^ft  of  the  Hdjf  Gliosty 
TActs  viii.  19,)  the  obtaining  of  ecdesiastica]  pre* 
rerment  by  pecuniary  ooitfiderations  has  been 
termed  Simony, 

The  sale  of  advowsons  is  inseparable  fiom 
the  allowance  of  private  patronage ;  as  patronage 
would  otherwise  uevolve  to  the  most  indigent,  and 
for  that  reason  the  most  improper  hands  it  could 
be  placed  in.  Nor  did  the  law  ever  intend  to  pro- 
hibit the  passmg  of  advowsons  from  one  patron 
to  another;  but  to  restrain  the  patron,  who  pos- 
sesses the  riffht  of  presenting  at  the  vacancy, 
from  being  iimuenceo,  in  the  dioice  of  his  presen- 
tee, by  a  bribe,  or  benefit  to  himself  ItisthiBsama 
distinction  wiUi  that  which  obtains  in  a  free- 
holder's vote  for  his  representative  in  parliament. 
The  right  of  voting,  that  is,  the  freehold  to  which 
the  right  pertains,  may  be  bought  and  sold  as 
freelv  as  any  other  property;  but  the  exenate 
of  that  right  the  vote  itself,  may  not  be  pur- 
chased, or  influenced  by  money. 

For  this  purpose,  tne  law  inqKMes  upon  the 
presentee,  wno  is  generally  concerned  in  the  si- 
mony, if  there  be  any,  the  foUowing  oath :  "I  do 
swear,  that  I  have  nude  no  Hmoniacal  payment, 
contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  my- 
self, or  by  any  other  to  my  knovdedge,  or  with  my 
consent,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for 
or  concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this 
ecdesiastieal  place,  dec:  nor  will,  at  an^  time  here- 
after, perform,  or  satisfy,  any  such  kind  of  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  promise,  made  by  any  other 
without  my  knovdedge  or  consent:  so  help  me 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ!" 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Bishop  Gribson  should 
have  thought  this  oath  to  be  agamst  all  promises 
whatsoever,  when  the  terms  of  the  oath  expressly 
restrain  it  to  Hmoniacal  promises;  and  the  law 
alone  must  pronounce  what  promises,  as  well  as 
what  payments  and  contracts,  are  simoniacal,  and 
consequently  come  within  the  oath;  and  what  do 
not  so.  ^ 

Now  the  hw  adjudges  to  be  simony^^ 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ARTICLES  OP  REUGION. 


W  as 
TIw 


1.  All  paymeiits,  oontxacts,  or  inomifleB,  made 

'  any  penon  for  a  benefice  already  vacant. 

he  adfviwaon  of  a  foid  turn,  hy  law,  cannot  be 
tnoilened  firom  one  patron  to  another;  there- 
fatty  if  the  void  tiun  be  procured  bj  mon^,  it 
BUit  be  by  a  pecuniaiy  innuenbe  upon  the  then 
fioboBting  patron  in  the  choioe  of  nie  presentee,* 
which  is  the  very  practice  the  bw  condemns.     * 

%  A  cki^gyoian's  purchasing  of  the  next  turn 
fort  benefice^br  hinue(ff  " divKtly or  indirectl 

thit  is,  hv  himself,  or  by  another  person  wiUi  1 

money.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  law  prohibits 
t  deigynian  firom  purchasing  the  perpetuity  of 
a  pstronase,  more  tluui any  otSer  person:  but  pur- 
dissing  we  perpetuity^  ind  forthwith  selling  it 
•^in  with  the  reservation  of  the  next  turn,  and 
with  no  other  desgn  than  to  possess  himself  of 
die  next  turn,  is  infraudem  legis^  and  inconsis- 
teot  with  the  oath. 

3.  The  procuring  of  a  piece  of  preferment,  by 
eeding  to  the  patron  any  rights,  or  probable  rights, 
bdoplingtoiL  Thb  is  simony  of  the  worst  kuid; 
for  it  M  not  only  buying  preferment,  but  robbing 
the  aoooession  to  pay  fx  it 

4.  Proouses  to  the  patron  of  a  portion  of  the 
(nfit,of  a  remission  of  tithes  and  dues,  or  other 
idmtBce  out  of  the  produce  of  the  benefice; 
wbieh  und  of  compact  is  a  pernicious  conde- 
■cenaon  in  the  deivy,  indepeiident  of  the  oath ; 
fir  it  tends  to  introduce  a  practice,  which  may 
my  iooQ  become  general,  of  giving  the  revenue 
ef  chordies  to  the  £y  patrons,  and  supplying  the 
dotf  br  indigent  stipendiaries. 

9.  Generulxinds  of  resignation,  that  b,  bonds 
t»  resign  upon  demand. 

I  dimbt  not  but  that  the  oath  lurainat  simony  is 
bin&ig  upon  the  consciences  oT  those  who  take 
it,thoi^  I  Question  much  the  expediency  of  re- 
aming it  It  is  very  fit  to  debar  public  patrons, 
«Kh  as  the  long,  the  lord  chancellor,  bishope,  eo- 
dfMstical  corpOTBtions,  and  the  like,  from  this 
kind  of  traffic:  because  from  them  may  be  ex- 
pected some  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
pemns  whom  they  promote.  But  the  oath  lays 
amare  for  the  integrity  of  the  clei^;  and  I  do 
lot  pereaive,  that  toe  requiring  of  it  in  cases  of 
pmate  patronage^  produses  any  good  eStd  suf- 
neient  to  eompeoflate  for  this  danger. 

Where  advowsons  are  hoMen  alonff  with  ma- 
Bon,  or  other  principal  estates,  it  would  be  an  easy 
Kgadstkn  to  ftrbid  that  they  should  ever  hereafter 
y»  separated;  and  would,  at  least,  keep  duucb- 
PRfcnnenft  oat  of  the  haiids  of  brokers. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Oath*  to  Otmrve  Local  Statuteo, 

BIembess  o£  coUeses  in  the  Univenities,  and 
Mother  ancieat  foundations,  are  required  to  swear 
to  the  observance  of  their  respective  statutes; 
which  observance  is  become  in  some  cases  un- 
ywfal,  in  othtsn  impractkable,  in  othen  useless, 
u  othen  inconvenient 

Unlawfiil  directions  are  countermanded  by  the 
wthority  whidi  made  them  unlawful. 

Impracticahle  directions  are  dispensed  with  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case, 
^le  ool^  question  is,  how  for  the  members  of 
toese  societies  may  take  iqxm  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  inconvenieneif  of  any  particular  diiectioD| 


and  make  that  a  reason  for  laying  as^e  the  ob- 
servatbn  of  it. 

The  animuf  imponentioy  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  juror's  duty,  seems  to  be  satis^d, 
when  nothing  is  omitted,  but  what,  from  sraie 
change  in  the  drcumetances  under  which  it  was 
prescribed,  it  may  foiriy  be  presumed  that  the 
ftmnder  himself  woukl  have  dispensed  with. 

To  bring  a  case  within  this  rule,  the  ineont&' 
njency  must — 

1.  be  manifest;  concerning  which  there  is  no 
doubt 

3.  It  must  arise  from  some  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  institution :  for,  let  the  incon- 
venient be  what  it  will,  if  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Kfundation,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
founder  did  not  deem  the  avoiding  of  it  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  alter  his  phm. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  statute  must  not  only 
be  inconvenient  in  the  general  (for  so  may  the 
institution  itself  be,)  but  prejudicial  to  the  particu- 
lar end  proposed  by  the  institution:  for,  it  is  this 
last  drcumetanoe  which  proves  that  the  founder 
would  have  dispensed  witn  it  in  pursuance  of  his 
own  purpose. 

The  statutes  of  some  colle^  forbid  the  speak- 
injg  of  any  language  but  Latm,  within  the  walls 
of^tbe  college ;  direct  that  a  certain  number,  and 
not  fewer  t&n  that  number,  be  allowed  the  use  of 
an  apartment  amongst  them ;  that  so  many  hour*, 
of  each  da^  be  employed  in  public  exerdses^  lec- 
tures, or  disputations ;  and  some  other  articles  of 
disdpiine  aaapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  stu- 
dents who  in  former  times^  resorted  to  universi- 
ties. Were  colleges  to  retain  such  rules,  nobody 
now-a-days  would  come  near  them.  They  are 
laid  aside  therefore,  though  parts  of  the  statutes, 
and  as  such  included  within  the  oath,  not  merely 
because  they  are  inconvenient,  but  because  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  the  founden 
themselves  woukl  have  dispensed  vrith  them,  as 
subversive  of  their  own  designs. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Subocr^ttion  to  Articles  of  Religion, 

Subscription  to  articles  of  reUglon,  though  no 
more  than  a  ctectaroHonof  the  subscriber's  asscont, 
may  properly  enough  be  considered  in  connexion  ' 
vritn  the  suoject  of  oaths,  because  it  is  governed 
by  the  same  rule  of  interpretation: 

Which  rule  is  the  animuo  imponentiM, 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  subscriptioii, 
win  be,  quie impoeuitf  et  quo  animo? 

The  bishop  who  receives  the  subscription,  is 
not  the  imposer,  any  more  than  the  crier  of  a  court, 
who  administen  tne  oath  to  the  iury  and  wit- 
nesses, is  the  person  that  imposes  it;  nor,  conse- 
ouenUy,  is  the  private  opinion  or  interpretation  of 
the  bishop  of  any  signincation  to  the  subscriber, 
one  way  or  other. 

The  compilen  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  imposen  of  subscrip- 
tion, any  more  than  the  framer  or  drawer  up  oTa 
law  is  tne  person  that  enacts  it. 

The  kigislature  of  the  13th  Eliz.  is  the  im- 
poser. whose  intention  the  subscriber  is  bound  to 
satisfy. 

They  who  contend,  that  nothing  less  can  jua- 
tify  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  iUrtklei^  than 
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the  actiitl  beBef  of  tttch  and  eftrj  aeptnke  pio- 
poiitioa  oontaiiied  in  them,]iiiiit  rappose.thattbe 
legiBlature  expected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand 
qwn,  and  that  in  perpetual  succession,  not  to  one 
eontioverted  pn^position,  but  to  many  hundreds. 
It  is  difficult  to  conoeiTe  how  this  could  be  ex- 
pected by  any,  who  obserred  the  incurable  diver- 
sity of  human  opinioa  upon  all  subjects  short  of 
demonstration. 

If  the  authors  of  the  law  did  not  intend  this, 
what  did  they  intend? 

They  intended  to  exchide  from  offices  in  the 
church, 

1.  AU  abettors  of  popeiy : 

3.  Anabaptists*,  who  were  at  that  time  a  pow- 
erful party  on  the  Continent 

3.  The  puritans;  who  were  hostile  to  an  epis- 
copal constitution:  and  in  general  the  members 
of  such  leading  sects  or  foreign  establishments  as 
threatened  to  overthrow  our  own. 

Whoever  finds  himself  comprdiended  within 
these  descriptions,  ought  not  to  subscribe.  Nor 
can  a  subscnber  to  the  Articles  take  advantaffeof 
any  latitude  which  our  rule  may  seelta  to  aBow. 
who  is  not  first  convinced  that  he  b  truly  ana 
substantially  satisfying  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

During  the  pesent  state  of  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage, m  which  private  individuals  are  per- 
Vittea  to  impose  t»Bbchers  upon  parishes  with 
which  they  are  often  little  or  not  at  all  connected, 
some  limitation  of  the  patron's  choice  may  be  ne- 
cessaiT  to  prevent  uneoifying  contentioas  between 
neighbourmg  teachers,  or  between  the  teachers, 
and  their  respective  congregations.  But  this 
danger,  if  it  exist,  may  be  prcmded  against  wiUi 
equal  effect,  by  converting  the  articles  of  fidth 
into  articles  of  peace. 


.    CHAPTER  XXin. 

Wills. 

Thr  fundamental  question  upon  this  subject  is, 
whether  Wills  are  of  natural  or  of  adventitious 
rij^ht  1  that  is,  whether  the  right  of  directing  the 
disposition  of  property  after  ms  death  belongs  to 
ft  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  whether  it  be  given  him  entirely  by  the 
positive  regulations  of  the  country  he  lives  inl 

The  immediate  ph)duoe  of  each  man's  personal 
labour,  as  the  tools,  weapons,  and  utensils,  which 
he  manu&ctuies,  the  tent  or  hut  that  he  builds, 
and  perhaps  the  flocks  and  herds  which  he  bredUs 
and  rears,  arc  as  much  his  own  as  the  labour  was 
which  he  employed  upon  them;  that  is,  are  his 
property  naturally  and  absolutely;  and  conse- 
quently he  may  ^ve  or  leave  them  to  whom  he 
pleases,  there  bemg  nothing  to  limit  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  right  or  to  restrain  the  alienation 
ofit 

But  every  other  spedes  of  property,  especially 
property  in  land,  stands  upon  a  (ufferent  founda- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  Chapter  upon  Property, 
that  in  a  state  or  nature,  a  man's  right  to  a  par- 
ticular spot  of  ground  arises  firom  his  using  it  and 
his  wannng  it;  consequently  ceases  with  the  use 
and  want:  so  that  at  his  death  the  estate  reverts 
to  the  community,  without  any  regard  to  the  last 
owner's  will,  or  even  any  prefeienoe  of  his  fiunily, 


further  than  a«  they  become  the  first  oeanien 
after  him,  and  succeed  to  the  same  want  and  uae. 

Moreover,  as  natural  rights  cannot,  like  rishts 
created  by  act  of  parliament,  expire  at  the  end  ef 
a  certain  number  of  yean;  if  the  testator  have  a 
right,  by  the  law  of  natare,  to  dispose  of  his 
property  one  moment  after  his  death,  he  luu  the 
same  right  to  direct  the  disposition  of  it  for  a  mil- 
lion o(  ages  after  him:  which  is  absurd. 

The  ancient  apprehensions  of  ibankind  upon 
the  subiect  were  conformable  to  tins  account  of  it: 
for,  Willi  have  been  introduced  into  most  coun- 
tries by  a  positive  act  of  the  state ;  as  l^  the  Laws 
of  Sokm  into  Greece;  h^  the  Twelve  Tables 
into  Rome;  and  that  not  till  after  a  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  legislation,  and  in 
the  economy  o(  civil  life.  Tacitus  relates,  that 
amcm^  the  Germans  they  were  disaUowed ;  and 
what  18  more  remarkable,  in  this  oountir,  since 
the  Conquest,  lands  could  not  be  devised  by  will, 
till  withm  little  more  than  two  hundred  yean 
agOj  when  this  privilege  was  restored  to  the 
sutnect,  by  an  act  of  paruament,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  o(  Heniy  the  Eighth. 

No  dcrabt,  many  beneficial  purposes  are  at- 
tained by  extoiding  the  owner^  power  over  bis 
property  beyond  his  lifo,  and  beymid  his  natmal 
right  It  invites  to  industry;  it  encourages  mar^ 
riage;  it  secures  the  dutifumess  and  dependency 
of  children :  but  a  limit  must  be  assigned  to  thie 
duration  of  this  power.  The  utmost  extent  to 
which,  in  any  case,  entails  are  aUovred  by  the 
laws  of  England  to  operate,  is  during  the  lives  ia 
existence  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  one-and- 
twenty  years  beyond  these;  after  which,  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  setting  them  aside. 

From  the  consideration  that  wills  are  the  crea- 
tures of  the  municipal  law  which  gives  them  their 
efficacy,  may  be  deduced  a  determination  of  the 
question,  whether  the  intention  of  the  testator  in 
an  ir^&rmal  will,  be  binding  upon  the  conscience 
of  those,  who,  by  operation  of  law,  succeed  to  his 
estate.  By  an  ii\fbrmal  will,  I  mean  &  will  void  in 
law  fot  waiit  of  some  requisite  formality,  though 
no  doubt  be  entertained  of  its  meaning  or  authen- 
ticity: as,  suppose  a  man  make  his  will,  devising^ 
his  freehokl  estate  to  his  sister's  son,  and  the 
will  be  attested  by  two  only,  instead  of  three,  sub- 
scribing witnesses;  wouldfthe  brother's  son,  who 
is  heir  at  hw  to  the  testator,  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  reogn  his  claim  to  the  estate,  out  of 
deference  to  his  uncle's  intention  1  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  not  the  devisee  under  the  vrill  be 
bound,  upon  discovery  of  this  flaw  in  it  to  sur- 
render the  estate,  suppose  he  had  gained  possea- 
sion  of  it,  to  the  heir  at  law  1 

Generally  speaking,  the  heir  at  law  b  not  bound 
by  the  intention  of  me  testator:  for  the  intention 
can  signi^  nothmg,  unless  the  perron  intending 
have  a  ri^it  to  govern  the  descent  of  the  estate. 
That  is  Uie  first  question.  Now  this  right  the 
testator  can  only  derive  thnn  the  law  of  iM  land : 
but  the  law  confers  the  ri^t  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, with  which  conditions  he  has  not  coai- 
plied;  therefore,  the  testator  can  biy  no  claim  to 
the  power  which  he  pretends  to  exercise,  as  he 
hath  not  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of  that 
law,  by  virtue  of  which  afone  the  estate  ought  to 
attend  his  disposal  Consequently,  the  devisee 
under  the  veill,  who,  by  conceiding  this  flaw  in  it, 
keeps  posseesion  of  the  estate,  is  in  the  situation 
of  any  other  J*l?«i  w^y  f^il^d^  ^  ^ 
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naghbom's  Ignomnce  to  detain  fixxn  liim  his  pro- 
pel^. The  will  10  80  much  waste  paper,  from  the 
oefect  of  right  in  the  person  who  made  it.  Nor  is 
tfab  catcfainff  at  an  expression  of  law  to  pervert  the 
rohrtantial  oea^p  <^  it :  fiir  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
the  deliberate  muid  of  the  legislature,  that  no  will 
shookl  take  efiect  npon  real  estates,  unless  au- 
thenticated in  the  precise  manner  which  the  sta- 
tute describes.  Had  testamentary  dispositions 
been  fbonded  in  any  natural  riffht,  independent 
of  positive  constitutions  I  shouki  have  thought 
cfifik^enUj  of  this  question :  for  then  1  should  have 
considered  the  law  rather  as  refusing  its  assistance 
to  enfiffce  the  right  of  the  devisee,  than  as  ex- 
tinguishing  or  working  any  alteration  in  the  right 

And  after  aQ,  I  should  choose  to  propose  a 
case,  where  no  consideration  of  pity  to  distress, 
of  duty  to  a  parent,  or  of  gratitude  to  a  bene&ctor, 
interfiled  with  the  general  rule  of  justice. 

The  regard  due  to  kindred  in  the  disposal  <^ 
our  fortune  (except  the  case  of  lineal  kindred, 
which  is  difierent)  arises  either  from  the  respect 
we  owe  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  ancestor 
fiom  whom  we  received  our  fortunes,  or  from  the 
sxpectetions  which  we  have  enooura^.  The 
intention  of  the  ancestor  is  presumed  with  greater 
eertain^,  as  wefl  as  entitled  to  more  resp«^  the 
fewer  degrees  he  is  removed  from  us;  which 
Bakes  the  difierence  in  the  ditforent  degrees  of 
kindred.  For  instance,  it  may  be  presun^  to  be 
1  fother's  intention  and  desire,  that  the  inheritance 
which  he  leaves,  after  it  has  8er\'ed  the  turn  and 
ffenerstion  of  one  son,  should  remain  a  provision 
far  the  fiumlies  of  his  other  children,  eoually  re- 
bted  and  dear  to  him  as  the  oldest  Whoever, 
therefore,  without  cause,  gbes  away  his  patrimony 
from  his  brother's  or  sister's  family,  is  guilty  not 
10  much  of  an  injury  to  them,  as  of  ingratitude 
to  his  parent  The  deference  due  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fortune  to  the  presumed  desire  of^his 
ancestor,  will  also  vary  with  this  dreumstance : 
whether  the  ancestor  earned  the  fortune  by  his 
personal  industry,  ao^uired  it  by  accidental  suc- 
eesses,  or  only  transmitted  the  inheritance  which 
he  received 

Where  a  man's  fortune  is  acquired  by  himself, 
and  he  has  done  nothing  to  excite  expectation, 
but  nUher  has  refrained  from  those  particular 
attentions  which  tend  to  cherish  expectation,  he 
m  perfectly  diaen  Aged  from  the  force  of  the  above 
lessons,  aind  at  iSiCTty  to  leave  his  fortune  to  his 
friends,  to  charitable  or  public  purposes,  or  to 
whom  he  will:  the  same  blood,  jplroximity  of 
bkNxi,  and  the  like,  are  merely  modes  of  speech, 
knplying  nothing  r«1,  nor  any  obligation  ofthem- 
adves. 

There  is  always,  however,  a  reason  for  pro- 
n£ng  for  our  poor  relations,  in  preference  to 
Qtfaen  who  may  be  equally  necessitous,  which  is, 
that  if  we  do  not,  no  one  else  will:  mankind, 
by  an  established  consent,  leaving  tne  reduced 
bnuBhes  of  good  fomilies  to  the  Iwunty  of  their 
Wealthy  aUtuioes. 

The  not  makiiig  a  will,  is  a  very  culpable 
ninsion,  where  it  is  attended  with  the  following 
eflects:  where  it  leaves  dauffhtera,  or  younger 
chBdren,  at  the  mernr  of  the  <3dest  son ;  where  it 
^tributes  a  personal  fortune  equally  amongst  the 
chiUren,  although  there  be  no  equality  in  their 
exigences  or  situations ;  where  it  leaves  an  open- 
ing for  litigation ;  or  lastly,  and  principally,  where 


it  defrauds  creditors ;  for,  far  a  defect  in  our  laws, 
which  has  been  long  ana  stianffely  overlooked, 
real  estates  are  not  subject  to  tne  payment  or 
debts  by  simple  contract,  unless  made  so  by  will ; 
althou^  credit  is,  in  foct,  generally  given  to  the 
possession  of  such  estates :  he,  therefore,  who  ne- 
glects to  make  the  necessary  appointments  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  as  fiir  as  nis  effects  extend, 
sins,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  in  his  grave ;  and 
if  he  omits  this  on  purpose  to  defeat  tm  demands 
of  his  creditora,  he  dies  with  a  deliberate  fraud  in 
his  heart. 

Anciently,  when  any  one  died  without  a  will, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  Uxk  possession  of  his 
personal  fortune,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  that  is,  to  pbus  or  charitable 
uses.  It  became  necessary,  tnerefore,  that  the 
biaho]^  shouki  be  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  will,  when  there  was  any,  before  he  resigned 
the  right  which  he  had  to  take  possession  of  the 
dead  man's  fortune  in  case  of  intestacy.  In  this 
way  wills  and  controversiee  relatinjg  to  wills,  came 
witnin  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  courts ;  un- 
der the  jurismction  of  which,  wills  of  personals 
(the  only  wills  that  were  made  formeriy)  still  om- 
tmue,  though  in  truth,  no  more  now-a-days  con- 
nected with  religion,  tnan  any  other  instruments 
of  conveyance.  This  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Eor 
glish  laws. 

Succession  to  intestates  must  be  regulated  by 
positive  rules  of  law,  there  being  no  principle  qf 
natural  justice  whereby  to  ascertain  the  propNoN 
tion  of  the  different  claimants:  not  to  mention 
that  the  claim  itself,  especially  of  coUateral  kin- 
dred, seems  to  have  little  foundation  in  the  laws 
of  nature. 

These  regulations  should  be  guided  by  the  duty 
and  presumed  inclination  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as 
these  considerations  can  be  consulted  by  general 
rules.  The  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second,  com- 
monly called  the  Statutes  of  Distribution,  which 
adopt  die  rules  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  personals,  are  sufficiently  equitable. 
They  assign  one-third  to  the  widow,  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  children ;  in  case  of  no  children,  one 
half  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to  the  next  of 
kin ;  where  neither  widow  nor  lineal  descendants 
survive,  the  whole  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  to  be 
equally  divided  amongst  kindred  of  equal  degree, 
without  distinction  of  whole  blood  and  half  blood, 
or  of  consanguinity  by  the  father's  or  mother's 
side. 

The  descent  of  real  estates^  of  houses,  that  is. 
and  land,  having  been  settled  m  more  remote  and 
in  ruder  times,  is  less  reasonable.  There  never 
can  be  much  to  complain  of  in  a  rule  which  every 
person  may  avoM,  by  so  easy  a  provisicHi  as  that 
of  making  his  will :  otherwise,  our  law  in  this  re- 
elect is^argeable  with  some  flagrant  absurdities ; 
such  as,  that  an  estate  shall  in  no  wise  go  to  the 
brodier  or  sister  of  the  half  blood,  though  it  came 
to  the  deceased  from  the  common  parent ;  that  it 
shail  go  to  the  remotest  relation  the  intestate  has 
in  the  world,  rather  than  to  his  own  father  or 
moti^;  or  even  be  forfeited  for  want  of  an  heir, 
though  both  parents  survive ;  that  the  most  dis- 
tant paternal  relation  shall  be  preferred  to  an  un- 
cle, or  own  cousin,  by  the  mother's  side,  notwith- 
standing the  estate  was  purchased  and  acquired 
by  the  intestate  himself. 

Land  not  being  so  divisible  as  money,  may  be  a 
reason  for  making  a  difierence  in  the  course  of 
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inheritanoe :  but  there  ought  to  be  no  di^rence 
'  but  what  is  founded  upon  that  reason.    The  Ro- 
man law  made  none. 


BOOKin. 


FARTH. 


OP  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  ABB  INDETER. 
MINATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Charity. 

I  USE  the  term  Charity  neither  in  the  common 
sense  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  nor  in  St.  Paul's 
sense  of  benevolence  to  all  nuinkind :  but  I  apply 
it  at  present,  in  a  sense  more  commodious  to  my 
purpose,  to  signify  ifie  promoting  the  happiness 
qf  our  ii\feriors. 

Charity,  in  this  sense,  I  take  to  be  the  princi- 
pal provmoe  of  virtue  and  religion :  for^  whilst 
worldly  prudence  will  direct  our  behaviour  to- 
wards our  superiors,  and  poUteness  towards  our 
equals,  there  is  little  beside  the  consideration  of 
duty,  or  an  habitual  humanity  which  comes  into 
the  place  of  consideration,  to  produce  a  proper 
conduct  towards  those  who  are  beneath  us,  and 
dependant  upon  us. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  promoting 
the  hajppiness  of  our  inferiors. 

1.  by  the  treatment  of  our  domestics  and  de- 
pendants. 

3.  By  professional  assistanoQ. 

3.  By  pecuniary  bounty. 


CHAPTER  a 
Oiarity. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    OUR   DOMESTICS    AND   DE- 
PENDANTS. 

A  PARTY  of  friends  setting  out  together  upon 
a  joumcry,  soon  find  it  to  be  the  best  tor  all  sides, 
that  while  they  are  upon  the  road,  cme  of  the  com- 
pany should  wait  up(m  the  rest;  another  ride  for- 
ward to  seek  out  lodging  and  entertainment;  a 
thiid  cany  the  portmantean ;  a  fourth  take  charge 
of  the  horses ;  a  fifth  bear  the  purse,  conduct  and 
dirsct  the  route ;  not  forsettinff ,  however,  that,  as 
they  were  equal  and  inoependent  when  the^  set 
outj  so  they  are  all  to  return  to  a  level  again  at 
their  journey's  einL  The  same  regard  :and  re- 
spect; the  same  finbearance,  lenity^  and  reserve 
in  using  their  service ;  the  same  mildness  in  de- 
livering commands ;  the  same  study  to  make  their 
journey  comfortable  and  pleasant,  which  he  whose 
lot  it  was  to  direct  the  rest,  would  in  common 
decency  think  himself  bound  to  observe  tovrards 
them;  oosht  we  to  show  to  those  who,  in  the 
casting  of^the  parts  of  human  society,  happen  to 
be  placed  withm  our  power,  or  to  depend  upon  us. 

Another  reflection  of  a  like  tendency  with  the 


former  is,  that  our  obligation  to  them  is  mudi 
greater  than  theirs  to  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  rich  roan  maintains  his  servants, 
tradesmen,  tenants,  and  labourers:  the  truth  is, 
they  maintain  him.  It  is  their  industry  which, 
supplies  his  table,  furnishes  his  wardrokle,  builds 
his  houses,  adorns  his  equipage,  provides  his 
amusementa.  It  is  not  the  estate,  but  the  labour 
employed  upon  it,  that  pays  his  rent  All  that  he 
does,  IS  to  distribute  what  others  produce ;  which, 
is  the  least  part  of  the  business. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  an  opinion, 
which  is  often  handed  round  in  genteel  company, 
that  good  usase  is  throvm  away  uix>n  low  and 
ordinary  minds ;  that  they  are  insensible  of  kind- 
ness, and  incapable  of  gratitude.  If  by  "  low  and 
ordinary  minds"  are  meant  the  minds  of  men  in 
low  and  ordinary  stations,  they  seem  to  be  aflect- 
ed  by  benefits  in  the  same  way  that  aU  others  are, 
and  to  be  no  less  ready  to  i^uite  them:  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unaccountable  law  of  nature  if  it 
were  otherwise. 

Whatever  uneasiness  we  occasion  to  our  domes- 
tics, which  neither  promotes  our  service,  nor  an- 
swers the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is  manifestly- 
wrong  ;  were  it  only  upon  the  general  principfo 
of  diminishLng  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

By  which  rule  we  are  forbidden, 

1.  To  enjoin  unnecessary  labour  or  confine- 
ment firom  tne  mere  love  and  wantonness  of  domi- 
nation. 

2.  To  insult  our  servants  by  harsh,  scornful,  or 
opprobrious  language. 

3.  To  refuse  them  an^  harmless  pleasures. 
And,  by  the  same  prmciple,  are  also  forbidden 

causeless  or  immoderate  an^r,  habitual  peevish* 
ness,  and  groundless  suspicion. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SUivery. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  last  chapter  extend  to 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  being  founded  upon  a 
principle  independent  of  the  contract  between 
masters  and  servants. 

I  define  slavery  to  be  "  an  obligation  to  labour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract 
or  consent  of  the  servant" 

This  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nature,  from  tmee  causes: 

1.  From  crimes. 

2.  From  captivity. 

3.  From  debt 

In  the  first  case,  the  continuance  of  the  slavery, 
as  of  any  other  punishment,  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  crime ;  in  the  second  and  third  eases, 
it  ouffht  to  cease,  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  the  in- 
jured nation,  or  private  creditor,  is  satisfied. 

The  slave-trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is  not 
excused  by  these  principles.  When  slaves  in  that 
country  are  brought  to  market,  no  questions.  I 
beUeve,  are  asked  about  the  origin  or  justice  of  the 
vendor's  title.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore^ 
that  this  title  is  not  always,  if  it  be  ever,  founded 
in  any  of  the  causes  above  assigned. 

But  defect  of  right  in  the  firstpurchase,  is  the 
least  orime  with  which  this  traffic  is  chargeable. 
The  natives  are  excited  to  war  and  mutual  depre- 
dation, for  the  sake  of  supplvinff  their  contracts, 
or  fumidiing  the  market  vmh  sUves.    With  this 
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tiie  wtckednen  begins.  The  slaves,  torn  away 
firom  parents,  wives,  childTen,  from  their  friends 
and  companions,  their  fields  and  flocks,  their 
home  and  country^  are  tnmsported  to  the  Eu- 
lopean  settlements  in  America,  with  no  other  ac- 
eommodation  on  shipboard  than  what  b  provided 
for  brutes.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  croelty ; 
from  which  the  misemble  exiles  are  delivered, 
only  to  be  placed,  and  that  for  life,  in  subjection 
to  a  doninion  and  system  of  laws,  the  most  mer- 
dkfs  and  tyrannical  that  ever  were  tolerated  upon 
the&ce  of  the  earth;  and  from  aU  that  can  be 
ksmed  by  the  accounts  of  the  people  upon  the 
spot,  the  inordinate  authority  wnich  the  planta- 
tion-lawB  confer  upon  the  slave-holder  is  exercised, 
by  the  English  dave-hoider  especiaUy,  with  rigour 
udbnitahty. 

But  necessity  is  pretended;  the  name  under 
lAkh  every  enormity  is  attempted  to  be  justified. 
And,  after  all,  what  b  the  necessity  ?  It  hiffts  never 
been  proved  that  the  bnd  could  not  be  cultivated 
there^  as  it  is  here,  by  hired  servants.  It  b  said 
&at  it  could  not  be  cultivated  with  quite  the  same 
conveniency  and  cheapness,  as  by  the  labour  of 
daves:  by  which  means^  a  pound  of  sugar,' which 
the  planter  now  sells  kir  sixpence,  could  not  be 
•ffimled  under  sixpence-halfpenny ; — and  thb  b 
ihn  necessity. 

The  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
tiie  Western  world,  may  probably  conduce  (and 
who  knows  bat  that  it  was  designed  1)  to  aocele- 
Bte  the  fidl  of  Uib  abominable  tyranny :  and  now 
Aat  thb  contest,  and  the  passions  which  attend  it, 
tre  no  more,  there  may  succeed  perhaijs  a  season 
for  reflecting,  whether  a  legislature  which  had  so 
ionf  lent  its  assistance  to  tEe  support  of  an  insti- 
totun  replete  with  human  misery,  was  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  an  empire  the  most  extensive  that 
«»er  oifctained  in  any  age  or  quarter  of  the  world. 

Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
nut  countriea,  when  Christianity  a[>peared:  ^ 
no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scnp- 
toreB,  by  which  it  b  condemned  or  j>rohibited. 
Thb  b  true ;  for  Christianity,  soliciting  admis- 
aoD  into  aU  nations  of  the  worid.  abstained,  as 
hAoved  it,  Irom  intermeddling  witn  the  civil  in- 
ititutions  of  any.  But  does  it  foDow,  from  the 
denee  of  Scripture  concerning  them,  tnat  all  the 
cnfl  institutions  which  then  prevailea  wererightl 
or  that  the  bad  shouki  not  be  exchanged  for  bet- 

Beodes  thb,  the  discharging  of  slaves  from  all 
<it)Ggation  to  obey  their  masters,  which  b  the  con- 
wqoence  of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be  unlawful, 
voold  have  had  no  better  eflfect  than  to  let  loose 
ooe  half  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves 
^'oold  have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a  religion, 
^faich  asserted  their  right  to  freedom;  masters 
*<KiId  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  consent  to 
diims  founded  upon  such  authority;  the  most 
Cilumtoos  of  aU  contests,  a  bellum  servile^  might 
probably  have  ensued^  to  the  reproach,  if  not  the 
Unction,  of  the  Christian  name. 

The  truth  b,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should 
^sradual  and  be  carried  on  by  provisions  of  law, 
ttn  under  the  protection  of  civil  government. 
CliTiitianity  can  only  operate  as  an  alterative.  By 
Ihe  mild  diffusion  of  its  light  and  influence,  tfate 
Bunds  of  men  are  insensimy  prepared  to  perceive 
and  correct  the  enormities,  which  folly,  or  wicked- 
neiB,  or  accident,  have  introduced  into  their  public 
tttaUiihments.    In  thb  way  the  Greek  and  Ro- 


man skveiy,  and  since  these,  the  feudal  tyranny, 
has  declined  before  it  And  we  trust  that,  as  the 
knowledge  and  authority  of  the  same  reK^n  ad- 
vance in  the  world,  they  will  banish  what  remains 
of  thb  odious  institution. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

This  kind  of  beneficence  b  chiefly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  members  of  the  legislature,  magis- 
trates^medical,  l^[al,  and  sacerd^  professions. 

1.  The  care  of^thiB  poor  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  all  laws;  for  thb  plain  reason, 
that  the  rich  are  able  to  take  care  of^themselves. 

Much  has  been,  and  more  miffht  be^  done  by 
the  laws  of  thb  country,  towards  die  rehef  of  the 
impotent,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  industrious  poor.  Whoever  applies  him- 
self to  collect  observations  upon  the  state  and 
operation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  to  contrive  reme- 
dies for  the  imperfections  and  abuses  which  he 
observes,  and  digests  these  remedies  into  acts  of 
pariiament ;  and  conducts  them,  by  argument  or 
influence,  through  the  two  branches  of  uie  leg^da- 
ture,  or  communicates  hb  ideas  to  those  who  are 
more  likely  to  carry  them  into  efiect,  draerves 
well  of  a  class  of  the  community  so  numerous, 
that  their  happiness  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
whole.  The  study  and  activity  thus  employed, 
b  charity,  in  the  most  meritorious  sense  of  the 
word. 

2.  The  appUcation  of  parochial  relief  b  in- 
trusted, in  the  first  instance,  to  overseers  and  con- 
tracton,  who  have  an  interest  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  whatever  they  allow 
them  comes  in  part  out  of  their  own  pocket.  For 
thb  reason,  the  law  has  deposited  with  justices  of 
the  peace  a  power  of  superintendence  and  con- 
trol ;  and  the  judicious  interposition  of  thb  power 
b  a  most  useful  exertion  of  charity,  and  oft-times 
vrithin  the  ability  of  those  who  have  no  other  way 
of  serving  their  generation.  A  country  gentie- 
man  of  very  moderate  education,  and  who  hfui  little 
to  spare  from  hb  fortune,  by  teaming  so  much  of 
the  poor-bw  as  b  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bum's  Jus- 
tice, and  by  furnishing  himself  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisbn,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  exigencies  of  a  fiunily,  and 
what  b  to  be  expected  from  their  industry,  may, 
in  thb  way,  place  out  the  one  talent  committed  to 
him,  to  ereat  acooxmt 

3.  Of  all  private  profisssions,  that  of  medicine 
pots  it  in  a  man's  power  to  do  the  most  good  at 
the  least  expense.  Health,  which  b  precious  to 
all,  b  to  the  poor  invaluable :  and  their  complaints, 
as  agues^  rheumatisms^  &c.  are  oflen  such  as  jriekl 
to  medicine.  And,  with  respect  to  the  expense, 
drugs  at  first  hand  cost  little,  and  advice  costs  no- 
thing, where  it  b  only  bestowed  upon  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

4.  The  rights  of^the  poor  are  not  so  important 
or  intricate,  as  their  contentions  are  violent  and 
rainous.  A  bwyer  or  attomey,  of  tolerable 
knowledge  in  hb  profession,  has  commonly  judg- 
ment enough  to  aqjust  these  dbputes,  with  all  the 
effect,  and  without  the  expense,  of  a  law-suit ;  arul 
he  may  be  said  to  give  a  poor  man  twenty  pounds 
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who  mcvmita  Us  throwing  it  awa^  upon  law.  A 
legal  majHf  whether  of  the  profeMum  or4|»t,  who, 
together  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  pomesses  the 
confidence  of  his  neighbourhood,  will  be  much 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  especially  since  the 
ffreat  increase  of  costs  nas  produced  a  general 
dread  of  going  to  law. 

Nor  is  this  line  of  beneficence  confined  to  arbi- 
trcUion.  Seasonable  counsel,  oominff  with  the 
weight  which  the  reputation  of  the  adviser  gives 
it,  will  often  keep  or  extricate  the  rash  and  unin- 
formed out  of  gr^t  difficulties. 

Lastly,  I  know  not  a  more  exalted  charity  than 
that  wluch  presents  a  shiekl  against  the  rapacity 
or  persecution  of  a  tyrant. 

5.  Betwixt  argument  and  anthcurity  (I  mean 
that  authority  which  fiows  from  voluntary  respect, 
and  attends  upon  sanctity  and  disinterestedness 
of  character)  something  may  be  done,  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  towards  tne  regulation 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  satisfibction  of  their 
thoughts.  This  office  belongs  to  the  mimsters  of 
retigion;  or  rather,  whoever  undertakes  it,  be- 
times a  minister  of  religion.  The  inferior  cleigy, 
who  are  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  common  sort 
of  their  parisnioners,  and  who  on  that  account 
train  an  easier  admission  to  their  society  and  con- 
fidence, have  in  this  respect  more  in  their  power 
than  their  superion :  the  discreet  use  of  this  power 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  lei^ectable  functions 
of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OusrUy. 

PBCONIART  BOUNTY. 

1.  T%eobligaHontobe9t4nD  relief  upon  the  poor. 
II.  The  manner  qf  bestowing  it. 
III.  7%<  pretence*  by  which  men  exeuMe  themr 
aelvesfrom  U. 

L  TTie  obligaHon  to  bestow  reUrf  upon  the  poor. 

Tbet  who  rank  pity  amongst  the  original  im- 
pulses of  our  nature,  rightly  contend,  that,  when 
this  principle  prompts  us  to  the  relief  of  numan 
misery,  it  mdicates  the  Divine  intentbn,  and  our 
duty.  Indeed,  the  same  conclusion  is  dedudble 
from  the  existence  of  the  psasion.  whatever  ac- 
count be  given  of  its  origin.  Wnether  it  be  an 
instinct  or  a  habit,  it  is  in  fiict  a  property  of  our 
nature,  which  Qod  appointed :  ancl  the  final  cause 
for  which  it  was  appointed,  is  to  afilbrd  to  the 
miserable,  in  the  compassion  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, a  remedy  for  those  inequalities  and  distress- 
es which  God  foresaw  that  many  must  be  exposed 
to,  under  every  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of 


I  this,  the  poor  have  a  claim  founded  in 
the  law  of  nature,  which  maybe  thus  explained  :— 
All  things  were  originally  common.  No  one  be- 
ing able  to  produce  a  charter  from  Heaven,  had 
any  better  title  to  ajMrtknikr  possession  than  his 


next  neighbour.  There  were  reasons  for  man- 
kind's agreeing  upon  a  separation  of  this  common 
fund;  and  God  for  these  reasons  b  presumed  to 


kave  ratified  it  But  this  separation  was  made  and 
consented  to,  upon  the  expectation  and  condition 
that  eveiy  one  shook!  have  left  a  suflkiency  for 


his  subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it:  and 
as  no  fixed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property 
can  be  so  contrived,  as  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
every  case  and  distress  which  may  arise,  these 
cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right  and  share 
in  the  common  stock  were  given  up  or  taken  fitnn 
them,  were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
bounty  of  those  who  might  bo  acquainted  with  the 
exigencies  of  their  situation,  and  in  the  vray  of 
afibrtfing  assistance.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
partition  of  property  is  rigidly  maintained  against 
the  claims  <u  indigence  and  distress,  it  is  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  the  intention  of  those  who 
made  it,  and  to  Aw,  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor 
of  every  thing,  and  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
plenteousness,  for  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of 
all  whom  he  sends  into  it. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  are  more  copious  and 
explicit  upon  this  duty  than  upon  almost  any- 
other.  The  description  which  Christ  hath  left 
us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day,  establishes 
the  obligation  of  bounty  beyond  controversy; — 
'*  When  the  son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  raory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him.  then  shall  Be  sit 
upon  the  throne  ofhis  glory,  ana  before  him  shall 
be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he  shall  separata 
them  one  from  another. — Then  shall  the  King 
say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessel 
ofmy  Either,  inherit  tl^  kingdomprepared  for  you 
firom  the  foundation  of  the  world:  For  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thinty, 
and  ye  gave  me  dnnk :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in:  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me. — And  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  bretnren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.'**  It  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand this  passage  as  a  literal  account  of  what  will 
actually  nuw  on  that  day.  Supposing  it  only  a 
scenical  description  of  the  rules  and  prmdples,  by 
which  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  our  destiny  will 
regukte  his  decisions,  it  conveys  the  same  lesson 
to  us;  it  equally  demonstrates  of  how  great  value 
and  imoortanoe  these  duties  in  the  sight  of  God 
are,  ana  what  stress  will  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
uxMBtles  also  describe  this  virtue  as  propitiating 
the  Divine  fovour  in  an  eminent  degree.  Ana 
these  recommendations  have  produced  their  effect 
It  does  not  appear  that,  before  the  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  infirmary^  hospital,  or  public  charity 
of  any  kind,  existed  m  the  wodd ;  whereas  most 
countries  in  Christendom,  have  k>ng  abounded 
with  these  institutions. ,  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  a  spirit  of  private  liberality  seems  to  flourish 
amidst  the  decay  of  many  other  virtues ;  not  to 
mention  the  le^  provision  foor  the  poor,  which 
obtains  in  this  country,  and  which  was  unknown 
and  unthought  of  by  the  most  humanised  nations 
of  antiquihr. 

St  Paul  adds  upon  the  subject  an  excellent 
direction,  and  which  is  practicable  by  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  give : — "  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (or  any  o^r  stated  time)  let  every  one 
of  you  hnr  by  in  store,  as  Grod  hath  prospered 
him.'*  By  which  I  understand  St  Paul  to  re- 
commend what  is  the  very  thing  wanting  with 
most  men,  the  being  eharHable  upon  a  plan;  that 
is,  upon  a  deliberate  comparison  of  our  fortunes 
with  the  reasonable  expenses  and  expectation  of 
our  families,  to  compute  what  we  can  spare,  and 
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to  lay  by  80  moch  for  charitable  purposes  in  some 
iBode  or  other.  The  mode  will  be  a  consideration 
afterwards. 

The  eSeet  which  Christianity  produced  upon 
aome  of  its  first  converts,  was  sucn  as  might  be 
looked  for  from  a  divine  relL^n,  coming  with  full 
fiirce  and  miraculous  evicfence  upon  the  con- 
sdeitceB  of  mankind.  It  overwhelmed  all  woridly 
considerations  in  the  expectation  of  a  mora  im- 
portant existence : — **  And  the  multitude  of  them 
that  believed,  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ; 
neitlier  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  haid 
aU  things  m  common. — Neither  was  there  any 
them  that  lacked ;  for  as  many  as  were 


poaseason  of  lands  or  houses,  sdd  tnem,  and 
orooffht  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold, 
and  mid  them  down  at  the  apo^es'  foet ;  and  dis- 
tnbytioii  was  made  unto  every  man  according  as 
be  had  need."    Acts  iv.  33. 

Nevertheless,  this  community  of  ffoods^  how- 
ever it  maaifosted  the  sincere  zod  of  the  prunitive 
Christians,  is  no  precedent  for  our  imitation.  It 
was  confined  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem;  con- 
tinued not  long  there;  was  never  enjoined  upon 
any  (Acta  v.  4. ;)  and  although  it  mifht  suit  vnth 
the  particular  dicumstances  of  a  smtOl  and  select 
•DcietT,  is  altogether  impracticable  in  a  large  and 
luxed  oommunity. 

The  conduct  m  the  apMtles  upon  the  occasion, 
deaervea  to  be  noticed.  Their  followers  laid  down 
their  fortunes  at  their  foet :  but  so  for  were  they 
fiom  taking  advantage  of  this  unlimit^  confidence, 
to  enrich  themselves,  or  to  establish  their  own  au- 
thority, tliat  they  soon  after  ^  rid  of  this  business, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  main  object  of  their  mis- 
•on,  and  transferred  the  custody  and  management 
of  the  public  fund  to  deacons  elected  to  thi^  ofike 
by  theveoph  at  large.    (Acts  vi.) 

n.  Tke  manner  qf  bestowing  bounty}  or  the 
difjerent  kinds  qf  charity. 

Every  question  between  the  difierent  kinds 
ef  chanty,  supposes  the  sum  bestowed  to  be  the 


There  are  three  kinds  of  charity  which  prefer  a 
daim  to  attention. 

The  first,  and  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  best, 
is  to  give  stated  and  constderable  sums,  by  way 
of  pension  or  annuity,  to  individuals  or  fiunilies, 
wiu  whose  behavionr  and  distress  we  ourselves 
are  acquainted.  When  I  speak  of  considerable 
sums,  I  mean  only  that  five  pounds,  or  any  other 
sum,  raven  at  once,  or  divided  amongst  five  or 
fewer  oLOiilies,  will  do  more  good  than  the  same 
sum  dtstributed  amongst  a  ffrrater  number  in  shil- 
fings  or  half-crowns;  and  that,  because  it  is  more 
Q[dy  to  be  property  applied  by  the  persons  who 
receive  it  A  poor  feUow,  who  can  find  no  bet- 
ter use  for  a  shilling  than  to  drink  his  benefoctor's 
health,  and  purchase  half  an  hour's  recreation  for 
hitnarif,  wotud  hardly  break  into  a  guinea  for  any 
such  a  purpose,  or  be  so  improvident  as  not  to  laj 
it  by  for  an  occasion  of  importance,  e.  g.  for  hts 
rent,  his  ck)thing,  fuel,  or  stock  of  winter's  pro- 
vision. It  IS  a  Btm  greater  recommendation  of  this 
kind  of  charity,  that  pensions  and  annuities,  which 
are  paid  regularly,  and  can  be  expected  at  the 
lime,  are  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  prevent 
«oe  part  of  a  potx*  man's  sufiTerings, — the  dread 
of  want. 

Sl  But  as  this  kind  of  charity  supposes  that 
pioper  olgects  of  such  expensive  bene&tbns  M 


I  within  our  private  knowledge  and  observation. 
I  which  does  not  happen  to  all,  a  second  method  oi 
doinff  good,  which  is  in  every  one's  power  who 
has  Sie  money  to  spare,  is  by  subscription  to  pub- 
lic charities.  Public  charities  adnut  of  this  ar- 
Coent  in  their  fovour,  that  your  money  ^oes 
her  towards  attaining  the  end  for  which  it  is 
given,  than  it  can  do  by  any  private  and  separate 
eneficence.  A  guinea,  for  example,  contnbuted 
to  an  Infirmary,  Mcomes  the  means  of  providing 
one  patient  at  least  with  a  physician,  surgeon, 
apothecary,  with  medicine,  diet,  lodging,  and  suit- 
able attendance ;  which  is  not  the  tenth  part  of 
what  the  same  assistance,  if  it  could  be  procured 
at  all,  would  cost  to  a  sick  person  or  fiuniiy  in  any 
other  situation. 

3.  The  last,  and,  compered  with  the  former, 
the  lowest  exertion  of  benevolence,  is  in  the  r&* 
hef  of  beggare.  Nevertheless,  I  by  no  means 
approve  th^  indiscriminate  rejection  of  all  who 
implore  our  alms  in  this  way.  Some  may  perish 
by  such  a  conduct.  Men  are  sometimes  overtaken 
by  distress,  for  which  all  other  relief  would  come 
too  late,  ceside  which,  resolutions  of  this  kind 
compel  us  to  ofier  such  violence  to  our  humanity, 
as  may  go  near,  in  a  little  while,  to  sufibcate  the 
prindple  itself;  which  is  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion. A  good  man,  if  he  do  not  surrender  himself 
to  his  feeUngs  without  reserve,  will  at  least  lend  an 
ear  to  importunities  which  come  accompanied  with 
outward  attestations  of  distress ;  and  after  a  pa- 
tient audience  of  the  complaint,  will  direct  him- 
self, not  so  much  by  any  previous  resolution  which 
he  may  have  formed  upon  the  subject,  as  by  the 
circumstances  and  credibility  of  the  account  that 
he  receives. 

There  are  other  species  of  charity  well  con- 
trived to  make  the  money  expended  go  far:  such 
as  keeping  down  the  price  ot  fuel  or  provision,  in 
case  ot  monopoly  or  temporary  scarcity,  by  pur- 
chasing the  articles  at  the  best  market,  and  retail- 
ing them  at  prime  cost,  or  at  a  small  loss :  or  the 
a^ing  of  a  bounty  to  particular  species  of^  labour, 
when  the  price  is  aociaentally  depressed. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and  thereby 
to  enoouraffe  the  establishment,  oi  families,  (which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  purposes  to  which  the  rich 
and  great  can  convert  their  endeavours,)  by  build- . 
ing  cotta^,  splitting  forms,  erecting  manufacto- 
ries, cultivating  wastes,  embanking  the  sea,  drain- 
ing manhes,  and  other  expedients,  which  the 
situation  of  each  estate  points  out  If  the  profits 
of  these  undertakings  do  not  repa^  the  expense, 
let  the  authors  of  them  place  the  diflfcrcnce  to  the 
account  of  charity.  It  is  true  of  almost  all  such 
projects,  that  the  public  is  a  gainer  by  them,  what- 
ever the  owner  be.  And  where  the  loss  Can  be 
spared,  this  consideration  Ib  sufficient. 

It  is  become  a  question  of  some  importance, 
under  what  circumstances  works  of  chanty  ought 
to  be  done  in  private,  and  when  they  may  be  made 
public  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the 
action,  if  indeed  they  ever  may ;  the  Author  of  our 
religion  having  delivered  a  rule  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  enjoin  universal  secrecy: — 
"  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth ;  that  thy  alms 
may  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly."  (Mat. 
vi.  3,  4.)  From  the  preamble  to  this  prohibition 
I  think  it,  however,  plain,  that  our  Saviour's  sole 
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design  was  to  forbid  oHentation,  and  all  publi^- 
ing  of  good  works  which  proceeds  from  that  mo> 
tive.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  be- 
fore men,  to  be  seen  qf  them  ;  otherwise  ye  have 
no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; 
therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do, 
in  the  synagcmiesand  in  the  streets,  that  they  nuty 
have  glory  qfmen.  Verily  I  wv  unto  you,  they 
have  cieir  reward."  ver.  1,  2.  There  are  motives 
for  the  doing  our  alms  in  public,  beside  those  of 
ootentation,  with  which  therefore  our  Saviour's 
rule  has  no  concern :  such  as  to  testify  our  ap- 
probation of  some  {MTticular  species  of  charity, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  others:  to  take  off  the 
prejudice  which  the  want,  or,  which  ii  the  same 
thing,  the  suppression,  of  our  name  in  the  list  of 
contributors  might  excite.affainst  the  charity,  or 
against  ourselves.  And,  so  long  as  these  motives 
are  free  from  any  mixture  of  vanity,  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  invading  our  Saviours  prombition; 
the^  ratncr  seem  to  comply  with  another  direction 
which  he  has  left  us:  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  ^our  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  If 
it  be  necessary  to  propose  a  precise  distinction 
upon  the  subjedLl  can  think  of  none  better  than 
the  following :  When  our  bounty  is  beyond  our 
fortune  and  station,  that  is,  when  it  is  more  than 
could  be  expected  from  us,  our  charity  should  be 
private,  if  privacy  be  practicable :  when  it  is  not 
more  tnan  miffht  be  expected,  it  may  be  public : 
for  we  cannot  hope  to  influence  others  to  the  imi- 
tation of  extraordinary  generosity,  and  therefore 
want,  in  the  former  case,  the  only  justifiable  rea- 
son for  making  it  public. 

Having  thus  described  several  different  exer- 
tions of  charity,  it  ma^  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  of  a  species  of  liberality,  which  is  not 
charity  J  in  any  sense  of  the  word :  I  mean  the 
giving  of  entertainments  or  liquor,  for  the  sake 
of  popularity;  or  the  rewarding,  treating,  and 
maintaining,  the  companions  or  our  diversions, 
as  hunters,  shooters,  fishers,  and  the  like.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  criminal ;  I  only  say  that  it  is 
not  charity ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  suppose,  be- 
cause we  gite,  and  give  to  the  voor,  tnat  it  will 
stand  in  the  place,  or  supersede  the  ooUgation,  of 
more  meritorious  and  disinterested  bounty. 

III.  The  pretences  by  which  men  excuse  themr 
$elvesfrom  giving  to  the  poor. 

1.  "  That  they  have  nothing  to  spare,"  i.  e, 
nothing  for  which  they  have  not  provided  some 
other  use ;  nothing  which  their  plan  or  expense, 
together  with  the  savings  tliey  nave  resolved  to 
lay  by^  will  not  exhaust :  never  reflecting  whether 
it  be  m  their  power,  or  that  it  is  their  duty,  to 
retrench  their  expenses,  and  contract  their  plan. 
*'  that  they  may  have  to  give  to  them  that  neal:" 
or,  rather,  that  this  ought  to  have  been  part  of 
their  plan  originally. 

2.  "  That  thej  have  families  of  their  own,  and 
that  charity  begins  at  home."  The  extent  of  this 
plea  will  be  considered,  when  we  come  to  explain 
the  duty  of  parents. 

3.  "That  charity  does  not  consist  in  giving 
money,  but  in  benevolence,  philanthropy,  love  to 
all  nuuikind,  goodness  of  heart,"  &c.  Hear  St. 
James:  "If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  depart  in  peace ;  be  ye  wanned  and  filled; 
notwithstanding  ye  give  tuem  not  thoee  things 


which  are  needful  to  the  hodyt  what  doth  i 
profit?"  rJames  u.  15,  16.) 

4.  "  Tnat  giving  to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned 
in  St.  Paul's  description  of  charity,  in  the  thir- 
teeif  th  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians." 1  his  is  not  a  description  of  charity,  but 
of  good-nature ;  and  it  ii  necessary  that  every 
du^  be  mentioned  in  every  place. 

5.  "  TJiat  they  pay  the  poor-rates."  They 
might  as  weU  allege  that  the^  pay  their  debts: 
for  the  poor  have  the  same  nsht  to  that  portion 
of  a  man's  property  which  the  laws  assign  to 
them,  that  the  man  himself  has  to  the  remainder. 

6.  "  That  they  employ  many  poor  persons;" — 
for  their  own  sake,  not  the  poOT's — otherwise  it 
is  a  good  plea. 

7.  "  That  the  poor  do  not  snflTer  so  much  as 
we  imagine ;  that  education  and  haHt  have  re- 
conciled them  to  the  evils  of  Uieir  condition,  and 
make  them  easy  under  it"  Habit  can  never 
reconcile  human  nature  to  the  extremities  of  cold, 
hunser,  and  thirst,  any  more  than  it  can  reconcile 
the  nand  to  the  touch  of  a  red-hot  iron :  besides, 
the  question  is  not,  how  unhappy  any  one  is,  but 
how  much  more  happy  we  can  make  him. 

8.  "That  these  people,  give  them  what  joa 
will,  will  never  thank  you,  or  think  of  you  for  it." 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  true :  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  their  thanks  that 
you  relieved  them. 

9.  "  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon." 
If  a  due  inouiiy  be  made,  our  merit  is  the  same : 
beside  that  tne  distress  is  seneially  real,  although 
the  cause  be  untruly  stated. 

10.  "  That  they  should  apply  to  theb  parishes." 
This  is  not  always  practicable:  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  many  requisites  to  a  comfort- 
able subsistence,  which  parish  relief  does  not  sup- 
ply ;  and  that  there  are  some,  who  would  su^r 
almost  as  much  from  receiving  parish  relief  as  by 
the  want  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  are  many 
modes  of  charity  to  which  this  answer  does  not 
relate  at  all. 

U.  "  That  giving  money,  encourages  idleness 
and  vagrancy.'^  This  is  true  only  of  mjudidbus 
and  inuiscriminate  generosity. 

12.  "  That  we  have  too  many  objects  of  charity 
at  home,  to  bestow  any  thing  upon  strangers;  or, 
that  there  are  other  charities,  which  are  more  use- 
ful, or  stand  in  greater  need."  The  value  of  this 
excuse  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact,  whether 
we  actually  relieve  those  neighbouring  objects, 
and  contribute  to  those  other  charities. 

Beside  all  these  excuses,  pride,  or  prudeiy,  or 
delicacy,  or  love  of  ease,  keep  one  half  of  the 
world  out  of  the  way  of  observing  what  the  other 
halfsufier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Resentment. 

Resentment  may  be  distinguished  into  anger 
and  revenge. 

Bj  anger,  I  mean  the  min  we  suflfcr  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  alTront,  with  the  usual  ef- 
fects of  that  pam  upon  ourseh^es. 

By  revenge,  the  inflicting  of  pain  upon  the 
person  who  has  injured  or  oflfended  us,  fiiriher 
than  the  just  ends  of  punishment  or  reparation 
require. 
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Anfer  prampts  to  revenge;  but  it  10  possible 
to  sospend  the  e^ct,  when  we  cannot  altogether 
aopll  the  principle.  We  are  bound  also  to  en- 
desTour  to  qualify  and  correct  the  principle  itself. 
So  that  our  duty  requires  two  dinerent  applica- 
tioiisof  the  mind;  anid,  for  that  reason,  anger  and 
revenge  may  be  considered  separately. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Anger. 

"  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  f  therefore  all  anger 
is  not  sinful ;  1  suppose,  because  some  degree  of  it, 
and  upon  some  occasions,  is  inevitable. 

It  becomes  sinful,  or  contradicts,  however,  the 
mle  of  Scripture,  when  it  is  ooncdved  upon 
ifi^ht  and  inadequate  provocations,  and,  when  it 
eontiDnes  long. 

1.  When  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  provoca- 
tioDs:  for,  "chanty  suffereth  long,  is  not  easily 
provoked." — "  Let  every  man  be  slow  to  anger, 
reaee,  lonff-eufiering.  gentleness,  meekness,  are 
eoumerateJ  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal. 
V.  22.  and  compose  the  true  Christian  temper,  as 
to  this  article  of  duty. 

9.  When  it  continues  tone:  for,  ''let  not  the 
SOD  so  down  upon  your  wrath." 

Toese  precepts,  and  all  reasoning  indeed  on 
the  rabjet^  suppose  the  passion  of  an^er  to  be 
within  our  power ;  and  this  power  consists  not  so 
nrach  in  any  foculty  we  possess  of  appeasing  our 
wrath  at  the  time,  ([for  we  are  passive  under  the 
mart  which  an  injury  or  afiront  occasions,  and 
aU  we  can  then  do,  is  to  prevent  its  breaking  out 
into  action,)  as  in  so  mollifying  our  min£  by 
habits  of  just  reflection,  as  to  be  less  irritated  by 
impRssionB  of  injury,  and  to  be  sooner  pacified. 

Reflections  pn^ier  for  this  jpurpoee,  uid  which 
fBtj  be  called  the  aeeUUives  ot  anger,  are  the  fol- 
bmng :  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  motives 
from  which  the  conduct  that  offends  us  proceeded : 
bow  often  our  offences  have  been  the  effect  ot 
inadvertency,  when  they  were  construed  into  in- 
<fications  of  malice ;  the  inducement  which  prompt 
ed  our  adversary  to  act  as  he  did,  and  howpower- 
Mj  the  same  inducement  has,  at  one  tone  or 
ether,  operated  upon  ourselves:  that  he  is  suf- 
farmg  perhaps  under  a  contrition,  which  he  is 
aihamed  or  wants  opportunity  to  confess;  and 
how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldness  or 
insult  over  a  spirit  already  humbled  in  secret; 
that  the  returns  of  kindness  are  sweet,  and  that 
there  is  neither  honour,  nor  virtue,  nor  use,  in  re- 
nting them: — for,  some  persons  think  them- 
■dves  bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  their  in- 
solation, when  they  find  it  d3rinff  away  of  itself 
We  may  remember  that  others  nave  their  ms- 
■ons,  ttior  prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  tneir 
6us,  theff  cautions,  their  interests,  their  sudden 
ioqmlses,  their  varieties  of  apprehension,  as  well 
as  we:  we  may  recollect  woat  hath  sometimes 
paaed  in  oar  minds,  when  we  have  gotten  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  quarrel,  and  imagine  the  same  to 
he  passing  in  our  adversary's  mmd  now;  when 
^became  sensible  of  our  misbehaviour,  what 
palliations  we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others 
to  perceive;  how  we  were  afiected  oy  the  kind- 
IM,  and  felt  the  superiority,  of  a  generous  re- 
ception and  ready  forgiveness ;  how  persecution 
ttvived  our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and  seemed 


to  justify  the  conduct  in  onrselveB  which  we  be- 
fore blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  indeceni^  of  ex- 
travagant anger ;  how  it  renders  us,  whilst  it  lasts, 
the  scorn  ana  sport  of  all  about  us,  of  which  it 
leaves  us,  when  it  ceases^  sensible  and  ashamed ; 
the  inconveniences  and  irretrievable  misconduct 
into  which  our  irascibility  has  sometimes  betrayed 
us ;  the  friendshi]^  it  has  lost  us;  the  distresses  and 
embarrassments  m  which  we  have  been  involved 
by  it ;  and  the  sore  repentance  which,  on  one  ac- 
count or  other,  it  always  cost  us. 

But  the  reflection  calculated  above  all  others 
to  allay  the  haughtiness  of  tcm^r  which  is  ever 
finding  out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger 
so  impstuous,  is  that  which  the  Gospel  proposes ; 
namely,  that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  shall  be, 
suppliants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  Imagine  our  secret  sins  disc'lo^  and 
brought  to  light ;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and 
exposed ;  trembling  under  the  hand  of  God ;  cast- 
ing ourselves  on  ms  compassion ;  crying  out  for 
mercy;  imagine  such  a  creature  to  talk  of  satis' 
foction  and  revenge;  refusing  to  be  entreated, 
disdaining  to  forgive;  extreme  to  mark  and  to 
resent  waai  is  done  amiss; — imagine,  I  say,  this, 
and  you  can  hardly  frame  to  yoi^elf  an  instance 
of  more  impious  and  unnatural  arrogance. 

The  point  is,  to  habituate  ourselves  to  these 
reflections,  till  they  rise  up  of  their  own  accord 
when  they  are  wanted,  that  is,  instantly  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront^  and  with  such  force 
and  colouring,  as  both  to  mitigate  the  paroxysms 
of  our  anger  at  the  time,  and  at  length  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  temper  and  dispgeition  itself. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Revenge. 

All  pain  occasioned  to  another  in  consequence 
of  an  onence  or  injury  received  from  him,  further 
than  what  is  calculated  to  procure  rejiaration,  or 
promote  the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is  so  much 
revenge. 

Ttere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when 
we  occanon  pain  to  another ;  nor  much  in  dis- 
tinguishing wnether  we  do  so,  with  a  view  only 
to  Uie  ends  of  punishment,  or  from  revenge;  for, 
in  the  one  case  we  proc^  with  reluctance,  in 
the  other  with  pleasure. 

It  is  highly  probabU,  from  the  light  of  nature, 
that  a  passion,  which  seeks  its  gratification  im- 
mediately and  expressly  in  giving  pain,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  benevdent  will  and  counsek  of 
the  Creator.  Other  passions  and  pleasures  may, 
and  often  do,  pjroduce  pain  to  some  one :  but  theii 
pain  is  not,  as  it  is  here,  the  object  of  the  passion, 
and  the  direct  cause  of  the  pleasure.  Tiiis  pro- 
bability is  converted  into  certainty,  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  authority  which  dictated  the  several 
passages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  that  condemn 
revenge,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  enjoin 
forgiyeness. 

We  will  set  down  the  principal  of  these  pas- 
sages ;  and  endeavour  to  collect  lirom  them,  what 
conduct  upon  the  whole  is  allowed  towards  an 
enemy,  and  what  is  forbidden. 

"  If  Ve  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  hea- 
venly Fojther  will  also  forgive  you ;  but  if  ye  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  ;rour  Father 
,  forgive  youf  trespasses."—"  And  his  ford  was 
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wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till 
he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him:  so  like- 
wise shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you, 
if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his 
brother  their  trespasses." — "Put  on  bowels  of 
mercy,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
long-suffering ;  forbearing  one  another,  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against 
any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye." — 
"JBe  patient  towards  all  men;  see  that  none 
lender  evil  for  evil  to  any  man." — "  Avense  not 
yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for 
It  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for,  in 
so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
Be  not  overcome  of  evi(  but  overcome  evil  with 
good."* 

I  think  it  evident,  from  some  of  these  passages 
taken  separately,  and  still  more  so  from  all  of 
them  together,  that  revenge,  as  described  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  forbidden  in  every 
d^ree,  under  all  forms,  and  upon  every  occasion. 
We  are  likewise  forbidden  to  refuse  to  an  enemy 
even  the  most  im^rfect  right :  "  if  he  hun^, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  nim  drink ;"t  which 
are  examples  of  imperifect  rights.  If  one  who  has 
offended  us,  solicit  from  us  a  vote  to  which  his 
Qualifications  entitle  him,  we  may  not  refuse  it 
from  motives  of  resentment,  or  the  remembrance 
of  what  we  have  suffered  at  his  hands.  His  right, 
and  our  obligation  which  follows  the  right,  are 
not  altered  by  his  enmity  to  us,  or  by  ours  to  nim. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  conceive  that  these 
prohibitions  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
punishment  or  prosecution  of  public  offenders. 
In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Sa- 
viour teUs  his  disdples,  "  If  thy  brother  who  has 
trespassed  against  thee  neglect  to  hear  the  church, 
let  nim  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man,  and  a 
publican."  Immediately  after  this,  when  St.  Pe- 
ter asked  him,  "  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  1  till  seven  times  1" 
Christ  replied,  "  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven 
times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven ;"  that  is,  as 
often  as  he  repeats  the  offence.  From  these  two 
adjoining  passages  compared  together,  we  are  au- 
thorised to  conclude  that  the  forgiveness  of  an 
enemy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proceedings 
against  him  as  a  public  offender ;  and  that  the  dis- 
cipline established  in  religious  or  civil  societies,  for 
the  restraint  or  punishment  of  criminals,  ought  to 
be  upholden. 

If  ttie  magistrate  be  not  tied  down  with  these 
prohibitions  nom  the  execution  of  his  office,  nei- 
ther is  the  prosecutor;  for  the  office  of  the  prose- 
cutor is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  magistrate. 

Nor,  by  parity  of  reason^  are  private  persons 
withholden  from  the  correction  of  vice,  when  it  is 
in  their  power  to  exercise  it ;  provided  they  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  the  guilt  which  provokes  them,  and 
not  the  injury;  as^  that  their  motives  are  pure 
from  all  mixture  and  every  {Mirticle  of  that  spirit 
which  delights  and  triumphs  in  the  humiliation  of 
an  adversary. 


•Matt.  vi.  14,  15:  xviii.  34,  35.  Ck>l.  iii.  12,  13. 
1  Thes.  V.  14, 15.    Rom.  xii.  19, 90, 31. 

t  See  alto  Exodas,  xziii.  4.  "  If  thou  meet  thine  ene- 
my's ox,  or  bis  am,  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring 
it  back  to  him  again ;  if  thou  see  the  asm  of  him  that 
bateth  thee,  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldst  for- 
bear to  help  bun.  tbou  sbalt  surely  help  with  Mm.** 


Thus  it  is  no  breach  of  Christian  charity,  to 
withdraw  our  company  or  civility  when  the  same 
tends  to  discountenance  any  vicious  practice. 
This  is  one  branch  of  that  extrajudicial  discipline^ 
which  BuppUcs  the  defects  and  the  remissness  at 
law;  and  is  expressly  authorised  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  V.  11.)  "  But  now  I  have  vnitten  unto  you 
not  to  keep  comi>any,  if  any  man  that  is  odled  a 
brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with 
such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat"  The  use  of  this  aa- 
sociation  against  vice  continues  to  be  experienced 
in  one  remarkable  instance,  and  might  be  extend- 
ed with  good  efiect  to  others.  The  confederacy 
amongst  women  of  character,  to  exclude  from  their 
Society  kept-mistresses  and  prostitutes,  contri- 
butes  more  perhaps  to  discourage  that  condition 
of  life,  and  prevents  greater  numbers  from  enter- 
ing into  it,  than  all  the  ccmsiderations  of  prudence 
and  religion  put  together. 

We  are  likewise  allowed  to  practise  so  mudi 
caution  as  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  inju- 
ry, or  invite  the  repetition  of  it  If  a  servant  or 
tradesman  has  cheated  us,  we  are  not  bound  to 
trust  him  again ;  for  this  is  to  encourage  him  in 
his  dishonest  practices,  which  is  doing  him  much 
harm. 

Where  a  benefit  can  be  conferred  only  upon 
one  or  few,  and  the  choice  of  the  person  upon 
whom  it  is  conferred  is  a  proper  object  of  fitvour, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer  those  who  have  not  of- 
fended us  to  tluwe  who  have;  the  contrary  being 
no  where  reauired. 

Christ  who,  as  hath  been  well  demonstrated,* 
estimated  virtues  by  their  solid  utility,  and-not  by 
their  fiishion  or  popularity,  prefers  this  of  the  for- 
^veness  of  injuries  to  every  other.  He  enjoins 
It  ofiener ;  with  more  earnestness ;  under  a  great- 
er variety  of  forms;  and  with  this  weighty  and  pe- 
culiar drcumstanoe,  that  the  forgiveness  of  others 
is  the  condition  upon  which  alone  we  are  to  ex- 
pect, or  even  ask,  from  God,  for^veness  for  our- 
selves. And  this  preference  is  justified  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.  The 
feuds  and  animosities  in  femiUes,  and  between 
neighbours,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of  hu- 
man life,  and  collectively  compose  haff  the  misery 
of  it,  have  their  foundation  in  the  want  of  a  fin-- 
givini^  temper ;  and  can  never  cease,  but  by  the 
exercise  of^this  virtue,  on  one  side,  or  on  both. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Duelling. 

Duelling  as  a  punishment  is  absurd ;  because 
it  is  an  equal  chance,  whether  the  punishment  fid] 
upon  the  ofifender,  or  the  person  offended.  Nor 
is  it  much  better  as  a  reparation:  it  being  difiicult 
to  explain  in  what  the  tat^faction  consists,  or 
how  it  tends  to  undo  the  injury,  or  to  afford  a 
compensation  for  the  damage  already  sustained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either.  A 
law  of  honour  naving  annexed  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  to  patience  under  an  affront,  challenges 
are  given  and  accepted  with  no  other  design  than 
to  prevent  or  wipe  off  this  suspicion ;  without 
malice  against  the  adversary,  generally  without  a 
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inA  to  destroy  him.  or  an  j  other  concern  than  to 
picaerve  the  duellist  a  own  reputation  and  recep- 
tion in  the  workL 

The  unreafionabkneaB  of  this  rule  of  mannem 
ii  one  conaidemtion ;  the  duty  and  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, while  such  a  rule  exists,  is  another. 

As  to  which,  the  proper  and  single  question  is 
this,  whether  a  r^ard  for  our  own  reputation  is, 
or  is  not,  sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  another  1 

Munler  is  forbidden;  and  wherever  human  life 
isdelibenitely  taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  pub- 
lic authority,  there  is  munler.  The  value  and  se- 
curity of  human  life  make  this  rule  necessary ;  for 
I  do  not  see  what  other  idea  or  definition  of  mur- 
der can  be  admitted,  which  will  not  let  in  so  much 
private  violence,  as  to  render  society  a  scene  of 
peril  and  bloodshed. 

If  unauthorised  laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to 
create  exceotions  to  divine  prohibitions,  there  is 
an  end  of  ail  morality,  as  founded  in  the  will  of 
the  Deity ;  and  the  obligation  of  every  duty  may, 
at  one  time  or  other,  be  discharged  by  the  caprice 
and  fluctuations  of  fashion. 

"•  But  a  sense  of  shame  is  so  much  torture ;  and 
no  relief  presents  itself  otherwise  than  by  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  our  adversary."  What  then  1 
The  distress  which  men  suiler  by  the  want  of 
money  b  oftentimes  extreme,  and  no  resource  can 
be  discovered  but  that  of  removing  a  life  which 
itands  between  the  distressed  person  and  his  in- 
heritance. The  motive  in  this  case  is  as  urgent, 
and  the  means  much  the  same,  as  in  the  former : 
yet  this  case  finds  no  advocate. 

Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  duellist's 
ex^omns  his  own  life,  and  it  becomes  assassina- 
tion; a£]  this  circumstance^  and  what  difference 
docs  it  make  1  None  but  this,  that  the  fewer  per- 
haps ^ill  imitate  the  example,  and  human  life 
will  be  somewhat  more  safe,  when  it  cannot  be 
attacked  without  equal  danger  to  the  aggressor's 
own.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is 
foititode  enough  in  most  men  to  undertake  this 
haanl;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  defence,  at 
bcit,  would  be  only  that  which  a  highwayman  or 
boQsebrpaker  migot  plead,  whose  attempt  had 
been  so  daring  and  desperate,  that  few  were  likely 
to  repeat  the  same. 

In  expostnlating  with  the  duelUst,  I  all  along 
nppose  iiis  adversary  to  ML  Which  supposition 
I  am  at  liberty  to  make,  because,  if  he  have  no 
right  to  kill  his  adversary,  he  has  none  to  attempt  it. 

in  pptum,  I  forbear  from  applying  to  the  case 
of  daellin^  the  Christian  principle  of  the  forgive- 
aeas  of  injuries ;  because  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
the  mjunr  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  duellist  to  act 
entiiefy  from  a  concern  for  his  own  reputation: 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  guilt  of  duelling 
ii  manifesti,  and  is  greater. 

In  this  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
between  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  accepts,  a 
challenge:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  incur  an 
«qaal  lunrd  of  destroying  life;  and  on  the  other, 
roth  act  upon  the  mne  persuasion,  that  what  they 
^  is  necessary,  in  oider  to  recover  or  preserve  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world. 

INibUc  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  bv  civil 
iwtitutions:  for  which  reason  I  question  whether 
•ny  regulations  can  be  contrived,  of  sufficient 
wte  to  suppress  or  ch^mge  the  rule  of  honour, 
vhkh  stigmatises  all  smiles  about  duelling  with 
the  lepioacli  of  cowardice. 
K 


The  insufficiency  of  the  redroM  which  the  law 
of  the  land  affords,  for  those  injuries  which  chiefly 
affect  a  man  in  his  sensibihty  and  reputation, 
tempts  many  to  redress  themselves.  Prosecutioni 
for  s^ch  ofii^nces,  by  the  trifling  damages  that  are 
recovered,  serve  only  to  make  the  simerer  more 
ridiculous. — This  ought  to  be  remedied. 

For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is 
cultivated  with  exquisite  attention  and  refinement, 
I  would  establish  a  Court  qf  Honour ^  with  a  power 
of  awarding  those  submissions  and  acknowledg- 
ments, which  it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a 
challenge  to  obtain;  and  it  might  grow  into  a 
fiishion,  with  persons  of  rank  of  Sii  professions,  to 
refer  their  quarrels  to  this  tribunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  kw  now  stands,  can  seldom  be 
overtaken  hy  legal  punishment.  The  challenge, 
apfKnntment,  and  other  previous  circumstances, 
which  indicate  the  intention  with  which  the  com- 
batants met,  being  suppressed,  nothing  appears 
to  a  court  of  justice,  but  the  actual  rencounter; 
and  if  a  person  be  slain  when  actually  fighting 
with  his  adversary,  the  law  deems  his  deaui  no- 
thing more  than  manslaughter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LUigation. 

"  Ip  it  be  poanble^  live  p^iceably  with  all  men;** 
which  precept  contains  an  indirect  confession  that 
this  is  not  always  poMtble. 

The  instances  *  in  the  fiflh  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  rather  to  be  understood  as  proverlnal 
methods  of  describing  the  general  duties  of  for- 
giveness and  benevolence,  and  the  temper  which 
we  ought  to  aim  at  acquiring,  than  as  directions 
to  be  specifically  observed ;  or  of  themselves  of  any 
great  importance  to  be  observed.  The  first  of  these 
18,  "  If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also ;"  yet,  when  one  of  the 
officers  struck  Jesus  with  the  ]Mdm  of  his  hand, 
we  find  Jesus  rebuking  him  for  the  outrage  with 
becoming  indignation ;  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest 
thou  me  1"  (John  xviii.  43.)  It  may  be  observed, 
likewise,  that  the  several  examples  are  drawn 
from  instances  of  small  and  tolerable  injuries.  A 
rule  which  forbade  all  opposition  to  injury,  or  de- 
fence against  it,  could  nave  no  other  efiect,  than 
to  put  the  good  in  subjection  to  the  bad,  and  de- 
liver one  hSf  of  mankind  to  the  depredaticms  of 
the  other  half;  which  must  be  the  case,  so  k>ng  as 
some  considered  themselves  as  bound  by  sucn  a 
rule,  whilst  others  despised  it.  Saint  Paul,  though 
no  one  inculcated  forgiveness  and  forbearance  with 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  and  pMigation  of  these 
virtues,  did  not  interpret  either  of  them  to  require 
an  unresisting  submission  to  every  contumely,  or 
a  neglect  of  the  means  of  safety  and  self-defence. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  in 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.  11;)  and  from 
tne  clandestine  violence  of  the  chief  captain  (Acts 
xxii.  25.)    And  yet  this  is  the  same  apostle  who 

•  "  Whosoever  vhall  smite  tliee  on  thy  rijiht  eheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  aim :  and  if  any  man  will  we  tbM 
at  the  law.  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  Iby 
cloak  also ;  and  whosnev<>r  iball  poaip^l^b)^,  }^t9  ^ 
mile,  K<i  with  him  twaifi^r^itized  by  * 
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reproved  tlie  UtigioUBness  of  his  Corinthian  con- 
verts with  so  much  severity.  "  NowJ  therefore, 
there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  you.  because  ye  go 
to  law  one  with  another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
take  vTTongl  why  do  vc  not  rather  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  defrauded  1 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Christianity  ex- 
cludes all  vindictive  motives,  and  all  frivolous 
causes,  of  prosecution ;  so  that  where  the  injury 
is  small,  where  no  good  purpose  of  public  exampfe 
is  answered,  where  foroearance  is  not  likely  to 
invite  a  repetition  of  the  injury,  or  where  the  ex- 
pense of  an  action  becomes  a  punishment  too  se- 
vere for  the  offence ;  there  the  Christian  is  with- 
holden  by  the  authority  of  his  religion  from  going 
to  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  law-suit  is  inconsistent 
with  no  rule  of  the  G^ispel,  when  it  is  instituted, 

1.  For  the  establishing  of  some  important  right. 

2.  For  the  procuring  a  compensation  for  some 
considerable  damage. 

3.  For  the  preventing  of  future  injury. 

But  since  it  is  suppled  to  be  undertaken  sim- 
ply with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  safety, 
tiid  prosecutor  of  the  action  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  cheapest  process  which  will  ac^ 
oomplish  these  ends,  as  well  as  to  consent  to  any 
peaceable  expedient  for  the  same  purpose^,  as  to  a 
T^farencef  in  which  the  arbitrators  can  do,  what 
the  law  cannot,  divide  the  damage,  when  the  fiiult 
is  mutual ;  or  to  a  compounding  of  the  disjntU^ 
by  accepting  a  compensation  in  the  ^ross,  without 
entering  into  articles  and  items,  which  it  b  often 
veiv  difficult  to  adjust  separately. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  du^  of  the  contending  par- 
ties may  be  expressed  in  the  following  directions : 

Not  hy  appeals  to  prolong  a  suit  against  your 
own  conviction. 

Not  to  undertake  or  defend  a  suit  against  a 
poor  adversary,  or  render  it  more  dilatory  or  ex- 
pensive than  necessary,  with  the  hope  of  intimi- 
dating or  wearing  him  out  by  the  expense. 

Not  to  influence  evidence  by  authority  or  ex- 
pectation; 

Nor  to  stifle  any  in  your  possession,  although 
it  make  against  you. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  civil  actions.  In 
criminal  proeecutbns,  the  private  injury  should  be 
iingotten,  and  the  prosecutor  proceeii  with  the 
same  temper,  and  upon  the  same  motives,  as  the 
ma^iBtrate;  the  one  being  a  necessary  minister  of 
justice  as  well  as  the  other,  and  both  bound  to  di- 
rect their  conduct  by  a  dispassionate  care  of  the 
public  welfare. 

In  whatever  degree  the  punishment  of  an  of- 
fender is  conducive,  or  his  escape  dangerous,  to 
the  interest  of  the  conmiunity,  in  the  same  degree 
is  the  puty  against  whom  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted txHind  to  prosecute ;  because  such  prosecu- 
tions must  in  their  nature  originate  from  the  suf- 
ferer. 

Therefore  great  public  crimes,  as  robberies, 
forgeries,  and  the  Uke,  ought  not  to  be  spared, 
from  an  apprehensbn  of  trouble  or  exjpense  in 
carrying  on  the  prosecutum,  from  fidse  shame,  or 
misplac^  compaiasion. 

There  are  many  ounces,  such  as  nuisances, 
neglect  of  public  roads,  forestalling,  engrossing, 
smuggling,  sabbath-breaking,  profimeness,  dnuik- 
enness,  prostitution,  the  keepm^  of  lewd  or  dis- 
orderiy  houses,  the  writing,  pubhshing,  or  expos- 
ing to  sale,  lascivious  boolu  or  pictures,  with  some 


others,  the  prosecution  of  which,  being  of  eqnal 
concern  to  the  whole  ncighbournood,  cannot  be 
charged  as  a  peculiar  obligation  upon  any. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  ^eat  merit  in  the  p^von 
who  undertakes  such  prosecutions  upon  proper 
motives ;  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  character  of  an  ir\formcr  is  in  this  countir 
undeservedly  odious.  But  where  any  public  ad- 
vantage is.  likely  to  be  attained  by  infermation,  or 
other  activity  in  promoting  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  a  good  man  will  despise  a  prejudice  founded 
in  no  just  reason,  or  will  acqmt  himself  of  the 
imputation  of  interested  designs  by  giving  away 
his  share  of  the  penalty. 

On  the  other  nand,  prosecutions  for  the  sake 
of  the  reward,  or  for  the  gratification  of  private 
enmity,  where  the  offence  produces  no  public 
mischief,  or  where  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  in- 
advertency, are  reprobated  under  the  general  de- 
scription oif  applying  a  rule  qf  taw  to  a  purvom 
for  which  it  was  not  intended.  Under  wnidi 
description  may  be  ranked  an  officious  revival  of 
the  lavra  against  Popish  priests,  and  dissenting 
teachers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ChatUude, 

EiUMpLEs  of  ingratitude  check  and  disoounge 
voluntary  beneficence :  and  in  this,  the  mischief 
of  ingratitude  consists.  Nor  is  the  mischief  small; 
for  after  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  towards  pio- 
viding  for  the  public  happiness,  by  pieecribuig 
rules  of  justice,  and  enforcm^  the  obeervatio&  of 
them  by  penalties  or  compulsion,  much  must  be 
left  to  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  men  remain 
at  liberty  to  exert  or  withhold.  Now  not  only  the 
choice  of  the  objects,  but  the  quantity  and  even 
the  existence  of  this  sort  of  kindness  in  the  world, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  return 
which  it  receives:  and  this  is  a  consideratkNiof 
general  importance. 

A  second  reason  for  cultivating  a  gratefnl  teoH 
per  in  ourselves,  is  the  following:  The  same 
principle,  which  is  touched  with  the  kindness  of 
a  human  benefactor,  is  capable  of  being  afiected 
by  the  divine  goodness,  and  of  becoming,  under 
tne  influence  of  that  aflection,  a  source  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  virtue.  The  love  of  Grod 
is  the  sublimest  gratitude.  It  is  a  mistake^  thena- 
fore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  ui  omitted  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures ;  for  every  precept  which 
commands  us  "  to  love  God,  because  he  first  bved 
us,"  presupposes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and 
directs  it  to  its  proper  object 

It  is  impossible  to  pairticularise  the  several  ex« 
pressions  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  they  vary  with 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  bene&ctor^  and 
with  the  opportunities  of  the  person  obliged) 
which  variety  admits  of  no  bounds. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  gratitude  can 
never  oolige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
what  by  consequence  he  b  previously  obli^  not 
to  do.  It  is  no  in^titude  to  refuse  to  do,  what 
we  cannot  reconcile  to  any  apprehensions  of  tnir 
duly ;  but  it  is  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy  together, 
to  pretend  this  reason,  when  it  is  not  the  real  one: 
anu  the  frequency  of  such  pretences  has  brought 
this  apology  for  non-com^iance  with  the  will  of  a 
beoiefilctor  into  unmerited  disgraoi^Q  y^ 
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ft  hM  kng  been  aocoonted  a  violation  of  delica- 
CT  and  generontjr  to  upbraid  men  with  the  favours 
UkBj  have  received :  but  it  argues  a  total  destitu- 
tion of  both  these  qualities,  as  well  as  of  moral 
probity,  to  take  advantage  of  that  ascendency 
which  the  conferring  of  benefits  justly  creates,  to 
draw  or  drive  those  whom  we  have  obliged  into 
I  Of  dishonest  comtdianoes. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Slander. 

Speaking  is  acting,  both  in  philoeophica]  strict- 
neis,  and  as  to  all  moral  porposes :  for  if  the  mis- 
chief and  motive  of  our  conduct  be  Uie  same,  the 
meuis  which  we  use  make  no  difference. 

And  this  is  in  effect  what  our  Saviour  declares, 
Mrtt  xii.  37:— "By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemn- 
ed:" by  thy  words,  as  well,  that  is,  as  by  thy 
•dkns;  tlie  one  shall  be  taken  into  the  account 
as  well  as  the  other,  for  they  both  possess  the  same 
property  of  voluntarily  producing  good  or  evil. 

Slander  may  be  distmguished  mto  two  kinds : 
vuUeioua  slander,  and  inamsiderate  slander. 

Malieums  slanoer  is  the  relating  of  either  truth 
«  wifehood  fi^r  the  purpose  of  creating  misery. 

I  acknowledge  that  tne  truth  or  fiusehood  of 
what  is  related,  varies  the  degree  of  guilt  consider- 
drily;  and  that  sbnder  in  uie  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  sifnines  the  circulation  of  mis- 
duevons/a^MAood:  but  truth  may  be  made  instru- 
mental to  the  success  of  malicious  designs  as  well 
as  Sdsehood;  and  if  the  end  be  bad,  the  means 
eannot  be  innocent 

I  think  the  idea  of  slander  ought  to  be  confined 
Id  the  production  (A^ratwloua  mischief.  When 
we  have  an  end  or  mterest  of  our  own  to  serve, 
if  we  attempt  to  compass  it  by  fidsehood,  it  is 
frmid;  if  1^  a  publication  of  the  truth,  it  is  not 
without  some  additional  circumstance  of  breach 
of  promise,  betraying  of  confidence,  or  the  like,  to 
be  deemed  crinttnaL 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  intended  for  the  person 
to  whom  we  are  speaking:  at  other  times,  an  en- 
■ity  is  to  be  giatined  by  tne  prejudice  or  disquiet 
of  a  third  person.  To  infuse  suspicions,  to  kuidle 
or  cootinae  disputes,  to  avert  the  fiivour  and  es- 
teem of  benefiictors  irom  their  dependents,  to  ren- 
der some  one  whom  we  dislike  contemptible  or 
otnosioiu  in  the  public  opinion,  are  all  offices  of 
dander;  of  which  the  guilt  must  be  measured  by 
the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  misery  produced. 

The  disguises  under  which  slander  is  conveyed, 
whether  in  a  whisper,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy 
by  way  of  caution,  or  with  affected  reluctance,  are 
all  so  many  aggravations  of  the  o^bnce,  as  they 
in&ate  more  deHberation  and  design. 

hanuideraU  slander  is  a  different  ofifence,  al- 
tiwogh  the  same  mischief  actually  foUow,  and  al- 
though the  miachief  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  not  being  conscious  of  that  desi^  which  vre 
bave  hitherto  attributed  to  the  slai^erer,  makes 
the  (fiflerence. 

The  guilt  here  consists  in  the  want  of  that  re- 
paid to  the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  which  a 
iUit  affection  for  numan  happiness,  and  concern 
ur  our  duty  would  not  have  bUed  to  have  pro- 
duced in  us.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  crimina- 
tkn  to  say,  that  we  entertained  no  evil  design.  A 


servant  may  be  a  very  bad  servant,  and  yet  seUooii 
or  never  design  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  mas- 
ter's interest  or  will :  and  his  master  may  justly 
punish  such  servant  for  a  thoughtlessness  and 
neglect  nearly  as  prejudicial  as  deliberate  disobe- 
dience. I  accuse  you  not,  he  may  say,  of  any 
express  intention  to  hurt  mo;  but  had  not  the 
fear  of  my  displeasure,  the  care  of  my  interest, 
and  indeed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
merit  of  a  good  servant,  been  wanting  in  you, 
they  would  not  only  have  excluded  every  &eot 
purpose  of  giving  me  uneasiness,  but  have  been 
so  far  present  to  your  thoughts,  as  to  have  checked 
that  unguarded  licentiousness  by  which  I  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  inspired  you  in  its  place 
with  an  habitual  solicitude  about  the  efl*ects  and 
tendency  of  what  you  did  or  said. — This  very 
much  resembles  the  case  of  all  sins  of  inconsidera- 
tion ;  and,  amongst  the  foremost  of  these,  that  of 
inconsiderate  slander. 

Information  communicated  for  the  real  purpoM 
of  waminjg,  or  cautioniujg,  is  not  slander. 

Indiscnminate  praise  is  the  opposite  of  slander, 
but  it  is  the  opposite  extreme ;  and,  however  it 
may  aff*ect  to  be  thought  to  be  excess  of  candour, 
is  commonly  the  effusion  of  a  frivolous  under- 
standing, or  proceeds  from  a  settled  contempt  of 
all  morS  distmctioiu. 


BOOKHL 


PART  m. 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  RESULT  FROM 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  I 


The  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  the  foundatioo 
of  marriage. 

Collateral  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  are  for- 
nication, seduction,  adultery,  iucest,  polygamy, 
divorce. 

Consequential  to  marriage,  is  the  rekition  and 
reciprocal  duty  of  parent  and  child. 

We  will  treat  ot  these  subjects  in  the  following 
order:  first,  of  the  public  use  of  marriage  institu- 
tions ;  secondly,  of^the  subjects  collateral  to  mar- 
riage, in  the  order  in  which  we  have  here  pi<i^ 
posed  them;  thirdly,  of  marriage  itself;  and, 
lastiy,  of  the  relation  and  recipro^  duties  of  pa- 
rents and  children. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Qf  the  Public  Use  of  Marriage  Institutions, 

The  public  use  of  marriage  institutions  oon- 
sifits  in  their  promoting  the  following  beneficial 
efiiscts. 

1 .  The  private  comfort  of  individuals,  espedally 
of  the  female  sex.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  are  not 
interested  in  this  reason ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  raft- 
son  to  all  for  abstaining  firom  any  conduct  which 
tends  in  its  general  consequence  to  obstruct  mar- 
riage :  for  whatever  promotes  the  happiness  of  tha 
maioritv,  is  binding  upon  the  whole. 

i.  Ilie  production  of  the  greatest  number  of 
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DMlihj  children,  their  better  education,  and  the 
making  of  due  provision  for  their  settlement  in  life. 

3.  The  peace  of  human  sodetv,  in  cutting  off  a 
principal  source  of  contention,  by  assigning  one 
or  more  womei\  to  one  man,  and  protecting  his 
exclusive  right  by  sanctions  of  morality  and  Eiw. 

4.  The  better  government  of  society,  by  dis- 
tributing the  ccHnmunitv  into  separate  &milies, 
and  appointing  over  each  ^e  authority  of  a  mas- 
ter of  a  &mily,  which  has  more  actual  influence 
than  all  civil  authority  put  together. 

5.  The  same  end,  m  the  additional  security 
which  the  state  receives  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
its  citizens,  from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the 
wel&re  of  their  children,  and  from  their  being 
confined  to  permanent  habitations. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  industry. 

Some  ancient  nations  appear  to  have  been  more 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  marriage  institutions 
than  we  are.  The  Spartans  obligecftheir  citizens 
to  marry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged 
theirs  by  the  jus  trium  liberorvLm.  A  man  who 
had  no  child,  was  entitled  by  the  Roman  law  only 
to  one  half  of  any  legacy  that  should  be  left  him, 
that  is,  at  the  most,  could  only  receive  one  half  of 
the  testator'e  fortune. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Fomicaium. 

The  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubinage, 
oonnsts  in  its  tendency  to  diminish  marriages, 
and  thereby  to  defeat  the  several  beneficial  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

PrMniscuous  concubinage  discourages  marriage, 
by  abating  the  chief  temptation  to  it.  The  male 
part  of  the  species  will  not  undertake  the  en- 
cumbrance, expense,  and  restraint  of  marri^  life, 
if  they  can  grati^  their  passions  at  a  cheaper 
price ;  and  the^  will  undertake  any  thing,  rather 
than  not  gratify  them. 

^  The  reader  will  learn  to  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  thb  mischief,  by  attending  to  the  im- 
|x>Ttance  and  variety  of  the  uses  to  which  mar- 
riage is  subservient;  and  bv  recollecting  withal, 
ths^  the  malignity  and  morafquality  of  each  crime 
18  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  particular  effect  of 
one  offence,  or  of  one  person's  o^nding,  but  by 
the  general  tendency  and  consequence  of  crimes 
of  the  same  nature.  The  libertine  may  not  be 
conscious  that  these  irregularities  hinder  his  own 
marriage,  from  which  he  is  deterred,  he  may  al- 
lege, by  difierent  considerations ;  much  less  does 
he  perceive  hawhia  indulgences  can  hinder  other 
men  from  marrying;  but  what  will  he  say  would 
be  tha  consequence,  if  the  same  licentiousness 
were  universal  %  or  what  should  hinder  its  be- 
coming universal,  if  it  be  innocent  or  aUowable  in 
himi 

3.  Fornication  supposes  prostitution ;  and  pros- 
titution brings  and  leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  al- 
most certain  misery.  It  is  no  small  quantity  of 
misery  in  the  aggregate,  which,  between  want, 
disease,  and  insult,  is  suffered  by  those  outcasts 
of  human  societ^r,  who  infest  populous  cities:  the 
whole  of  which  is  a  general  consequence  of  for- 
nication, and  to  the  increase  and  continuance  of 
which,  every  act  and  instance  of  fornication  con- 
tributcfl. 


3.  Fomication*produoe8  habits  of  ungovernable 
lewdness,  which  mtroduces  the  mare  aggravated 
crimes  of  seduction,  adultery,  violation,  <xc.  Like- 
wise, however  it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal 
commerce  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the 
mind  and  moral  character  more  than  any  single 
species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  percep- 
tion of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution 
against  it,  which  omstitutes  a  virtuous  character, 
is  seldom  found  in  persons  addicted  to  these  in- 
dulgences. They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for 
every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low  life,  usually  the 
first  stage  in  men's  progress  to  the  most  desperate 
villanies ;  and,  in  high  hfe,  to  that  lamented  disso- 
luteness of  principle,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
profligacy  of^  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
obli^Uion^  oi  religion  and  of  moral  probity.  Add 
to  this,  that  habits  of  Ubertinism  incapacitate  and 
indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  pleasures ;  which  is  a  great  loss  to  any 
man's  happiness. 

4.  Formcation  perpetuates  a  disease,  which 
may  be  accounted  one  of  the  sorest  maladies  of 
human  nature ;  and  the  effects  of  which  are  said 
to  visit  the  constitution  of  even  distant  genera- 
tions. 

The  passion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  waB 
intendea  to  be  gratified :  but  under  what  restric- 
tions, or  whether  without  any,  must  be  collected 
from  different  considerations. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  condemn  fornication 
absolutely  and  peremj^rily.  "  Out  of  the  heart," 
says  our  Saviour,  "  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  fornication,  thefts,  fate  witness, 
blasphemies;  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a 
man."  These  are  Christ's  own  words :  and  one 
word  firom  him  upon  the  subject,  is  final.  It  may 
be  observed  with  what  society  fornication  is  clase- 
ed ;  with  murders,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies. I  do  not  mean  that  these  crimes  are  aU 
equal,  because  they  are  all  mentioned  together ; 
but  it  proves  that  they  are  all  crimes.  The  apos- 
tles are  more  full  upon  tliis  topic.  One  well-known 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  may  stand 
in  the  place  of  all  others ;  because,  acbnitting  the 
aiithonty  by  which  the  apostle^  or  Christ  spake 
and  wrote,  it  is  decisive :  "  Marriage  and  the  bed 
undefiled  is  honourable  amongst  all  men:  Irat 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge ;" 
which  was  a  great  deal  to  say,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  agreed,  even  amongst  philosophers  theni- 
selves,  that  fornication  was  a  crime. 

The  Scriptures  give  no  sanction  to  those  aus- 
terities, which  have  been  since  imposed  upon  Uie 
world  under  the  name  of  Christ's  religicm ;  as  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  praise  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, the  prohibttio  concubitus  cum  gravida 
uxore  ;  but  with  a  just  knowledge  of,  and  regard 
to,  the  condition  and  interest  of  the  human  «p&- 
cies,  have  provided,  in  the  marria^  of  one  man 
with  one  woman,  an  adequate  gratification  for  the 
propensities  of  their  nature,  and  have  restricted 
them  to  that  gratification. 

The  avow^  toleration,  and  in  some  countries 
the  licensing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public 
brothels,  has  appeared  to  the  people  an  authorising 
of  fornication ;  and  has  'xmtributed,  with  other 


*  or  this  panion  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  "  kiegn. 
larity  has  no  limits ;  that  one  excess  draws  on  anotlaar  ; 
that  the  most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  most  excel- 
lent way  of  being  virtuous,  is  to  be  so  entirely.**  Ofdsn, 
^'^'^^''  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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,  BO  6r  to  vitiate  the  public  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  practice  of  which  the  immorality  is  so 
little  thoQgnt  of  or  acknowledged,  although  there 
•re  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly  be  nude  out. 
The  ki^islatorB  who  have  patronised  receptacles 
of  prostitution,  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  effect, 
n  wdlas  considered,  that  whatever  facilitates  for- 
nicatkm,  diminishes  inarriafles.  And,  as  to  the 
uoal  apology  for  this  remxed  discipline,  the 
duger  of  greater  enormities,  if  access  to  prosti- 
tutes were  too  strictly  watched  and  prohibited,  it 
win  be  time  enough  to  look  to  that,  when  the  laws 
•nd  the  magistrates  have  done  their  utmost.  The 
greatest  vigilance  of  both  will  do  no  more,  than 
oppose  ooDoe  bounds  and  some  difficulties  to  this 
interoooree.  And,  afler  all,  these  pretended  fears 
are  without  foundation  in  ex^rience.  The  men 
are  in  all  respects  the  most  virtuous,  in  countries 
where  the  women  are  most  chaste. 

There  is  a  species  of  cohabitation,  distinguish- 
able, no  doubt,  firom  vagrant  concubinage,  and 
which,  bv  reason  of  its  resemblance  to  marriage, 
niaybe  thoucht  to  participate  of  the  sanctity  ana 
biDocenee  of  that  estate ;  1  mean  the  case  of  kept 
midre$$t8j  under  the  fevourable  circumstance  of 
miitiial  fidelity.  This  case  I  have  heard  defended 
by  aooie  such  apology  as  the  following : 

"  That  the  mama^-rite  being  dinerent  in  dif- 
ftrent  countries,  and  m  the  same  country  amongst 
fiflerent  sects,  and  with  some  scarce  any  thing; 
Bid,  moreoTer,  not  being  prescribed  or  even  men- 
tkned  in  Scripture,  can  be  accounted  for  only  as 
of  a  fomi  and  ceremony  of  human  invention : 
that,  ooQsequently,  if  a  man  and  woman  betroth 
aod  confine  themselves  to  each  other,  their  inter- 
ttone  must  be  the  same,  as  to  all  moral  purposes, 
aiif  they  were  legally  married ;  for  the  audition  or 
oonnoD  of  that  which  is  a  mere  form  and  cere- 
nMay,  can  make  no  difierence  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  in  the  actual  nature  of  right  and  wrong." 

To  all  vrhich  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  If  the  situation  of  the  parties  be  the  same 
thing  as  marriage,  why  do  they  not  marry  1 

3.  If  the  man  choose  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
diniias  the  -woman  at  his  pleasure,  or  to  retain 
her  in  a  state  of  humiliatiQn  and  dependence  in- 
oosistent  with  the  rights  which  marriage  woukl 
ttofer  upon  her,  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 

It  is  not  at  any  rate  the  same  thing  to  the 
cUdren. 

Again,  as  to  the  maniage-rite  being  a  mere 
tomkf  and  that  also  variabfe^  the  same  may  be 
^  of  signing  and  sealing  of  bonds,  wills,  deeds 
tf  convey ance,  and  the  like,  which  yet  make  a 
P^  dirorence  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
w  parties  concerned  in  them. 

And  with  respect  to  the  rite  not  being  appoint- 
ed b  Scripture ; — the  Scrintures  forbid  iomica- 
jioo,  that  is,  cohabitation  witnout  marriage,  leaving 
5  to  the  bw  of  each  country  to  pronounce  what 
■ror  what  makes,  a  marriage;  in  like  manner 
*>  they  fbibid  thens,  that  is^  the  taking  awa^  of 
BMther^s  property,  leaving  it  to  the  municipal 
'•w  to  fix  what  mikes  Sie  thing  property,  or 
^hose  it  is;  which  also,  aa  well  as  marriage,  de- 
I*od  upoa  arbitrary  and  mutable  forms.  - 

laying  aside  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  the 
pvin  account  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this :  It 
i»  Bmnofal,  because  it  is  pernicious,  that  men  and 
*"J>nen  should  cohabit,  without  undertaking  cer- 
yp  irrevocable  obli^tions,  and  mutually  con- 
•^"^  cotain  civil  rights;  if,  therefore,  the  law 


has  annexed  these  rights  aiid  obligations  to  cer- 
tain forms,  so  that  tliey  cannot  be  secured  or  ui^ 
dcrtaken  by  any  other  means,  which  is  the  caso 
here  (tor,  whatever  the  parties  may  promise  to 
each  other,  nothing  but  the  marria^-ceremony 
can  make  their  promise  irrevocable,)  it  becomes  in 
the  same  degree  immoral,  that  men  and  women 
should  o^bit  without  the  interposition  of  these 
forms. 


If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives 
which  lead  to  it  are  accessaries  to  the  crime ;  as 
hiscivious  conversation,  whether  expressed  in  ob- 
scene, or  disguised  under  modest  phrases;  also 
wanton  songs^  pictures,  books ;  the  writing,  pub- 
lishing, and  circulating  of  which,  whether  out  of 
frolic,  or  for  some  pitiful  profit,  is  productive  of  so 
extensive  a  mischief  from  so  mean  a  temptation, 
that  few  crimes,  within  the  reach  of  private  wick- 
edness, have  more  to  answer  for,  or  less  to  plead 
in  their  excuse. 

Indecent  conversation,  and  by  parity  of  reason 
all  the  rest,  are  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul,  Eph.  iv. 
29.  "  Let  no  corrupt  communicatiun  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth  j"  and  again,  Col.  iii.  8.  "  Put  off 
filthy  commumcation  out  of  your  mouth." 

The  invitation,  or  voluntiury  admission,  of  im- 
pure thoughts,  or  the  suffering  them  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  imagination,  fidls  within  the  same 
description,  and  is  condemned  by  Chri^  Matt.  ▼. 
28.  "  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart."  Christ,  by  thus  enjoining  a  regulation 
of  the  thoughts,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil 


CHAPTER  III. 
Seduction, 

The  aeduc&r  practises  the  same  stratagems  to 
draw  a  woman's  person  into  his  power,  that  a 
attindler  does  to  get  possession  of  your  goods,  or 
money ;  yet  the  law  of  honour j  which  abnors  de- 
ceit, applauds  the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue ; 
so  mucn  is  this  capricious  rule  guided  by  names, 
and  with  such  facility  does  it  accommoclate  itselt 
to  the  pleasures  and  conveniency  of  higher  life ! 

Seduction  is  seldom  accomplished  witnout  firaud ; 
and  the  fraud  is  by  so  much  more  criminal  than 
other  frauds,  as  the  injiiry  eflected  by  it  is  greater, 
continues  longer,  and  less  admits  reparation. 

This  injury  is  threefold :  to  the  woman,  to  her 
femily,  and  to  the  public. 

I.  The  injury  to  the  woman  is  made  up  of  the 
pain  she  simers  from  shame,  or  the  loss  she  sustains 
m  her  reputation  and  prospects  of  marriage,  and 
of  the  depravation  qfher  moral  principle. 

1.  This  pain  must  be  extreme,  if  we  may  jmlge 
of  it  from  those  barbarous  endeavours  to  conceal 
their  disgrace,  to  which  women,  undeF  such  cir 
cumstances,  sometimes  have  recourse ;  comparing 
also  this  barbarity, with  their  passionate  fondness 
for  their  offspring  in  other  cases.  ^Nothing  but  an 
agony  of  mind  the  most  insupportable  can  induce 
a  woman  to  forget  her  nature,  and  the  pity  which 
eyen  a  stranger  would  show  to  a  helpless  and  im- 
ploring in&nt.  It  is  true,  that  all  are  not  ur^ 
to  this  extremity ;  but  if  any  are,  it  affords  an  in- 
dication of  how  much  all  suffer  from  the  same 
cause.  What  ahaU  we  say  to  the  authors  of  such 
mischief?  D^zed  by  LjOOQ iC 
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S.  The  Am*  which  a  woman  sustains  by  the  ruin 
of  her  reputation,  ahnost  exceeds  computation. 
Every  person's  happiness  depends  in  part  upon 
the  respect  and  reception  which  they  meet  with 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  mortifi- 
cation, even  to  the  firmest  tempers,  to  be  rejected 
£rom  the  society  of  their  etmals,  or  received  there 
with  neglect  and  disdain.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor 
the  worst  By  a  rule  of  life,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  blame,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  alter,  a 
woman  loses  with  her  chastity  the  chance  of  mar- 
iring  at  all,  or  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  hopes 
■he  had  be^  accustomed  to  entertain.  Now  mar- 
riage, whatever  it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which 
every  woman  expects  her  chief  happiness.  And 
this  is  still  more  true  in  low  life,  of  which  con- 
dition the  women  are  who  are  most  exposed  to 
■olicitations  of  thb  sort.  Add  to  this,  that  where 
a  woman's  maintenance  depends  upon  her  cha- 
racter (as  it  does,  in  a  great  measure,  with  those 
who  are  to  support  themselves  by  service,^  little 
sometimes  b  left  to  the  forsaken  sufferer,  but  to 
starve  for  want  of  emplcmnent,  or  to  have  re- 
course to  prostitution  for  food  and  raiment 

3.  As  a  woman  collects  her  virtue  into  this 
point,  the  loss  of  her  chastity  is  generally  the 
destruction  qfher  moral  principle  ;  and  this  con- 
sequence is  to  be  apprehended,  whether  the  cri- 
minal intercourse  be  discovered  or  not. 

IL  The  injury  to  the  &mily  may  be  understood, 
by  the  application  of  that  infallible  rule,  "  of  do- 
ing to  others,  what  we  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  us."— Let  a  fether  or  a  brother  say,  for 
what  consideration  they  would  sufier  this  injury 
to  a  daughter  or  a  sister;  and  whether  any,  or 
even  a  total,  loss  of  fortune,  could  create  equal 
affliction  and  distress.  And  when  they  reflect 
upon  this,  let  them  distinsmsh,  if  they  can,  be- 
tween a  robbery,  committed  upon  their  property 
by  fraud  or  forgery,  and  the  ruin  of  their  happiness 
by  the  treachenr  of  a  seducer. 

ni.  The  public  at  large  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
woman's  service  in  her  proper  place  and  destina- 
tion, as  a  wife  and  parent.  This,  to  the  whole 
community,  may  be  little :  but  it  is  often  more 
than  all  the  good  which  the  seducer  does  to  the 
community  can  recompense.  Moreover,  prostitu- 
tion is  supplied  by  seduction ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  there  is  of  the  woman's  betaking 
herself,  after  her  first  sacrifice,  to  a  life  of  public 
lewdness^  the  seducer  is  answerable  for  the  mul- 
tiplied evils  to  which  his  crime  gives  birth. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  punue  the  effects  of  se- 
duction through  the  complicated  misery  which  it 
occasions,  andif  it  be  ri^nt  to  e8timate  crimes  by 
the  mischief  they  knowingly  produce,  it  will  ap- 
pear something  more  than  mere  invective  to  ad- 
lert,  that  not  one  half  of  the  crimes,  for  which 
men  sufier  death  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  so 
flagitious  as  this.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Adultery. 

A  NEW  sufierer  is  introduced, — the  injured 
husband,  who  receives  a  wound  in  his  sensibility 

*  Tet  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  fbr  this 
oflbnoe  beyond  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
fkmily ;  and  this  can  only  be  come  at,  by  one  of  the 
quaintest  fictions  in  the  world :  by  the  father's  bringing 
kis  action  against  the  seducer,  for  the  loss  of  his 
daufhter's  service,  during  ber  pregnancy  and  nurturing. 


and  afiections,  ihe  most  painful  and  faicmable 
that  human  nature  knows.  In  all  other  respects, 
adultery  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  solicits  the 
chastity  of  a  married  woman,  includes  the  crime 
of  seduction,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  mis- 
chief 

The  infidelity  of  the  woman  is  a^^ravated  by 
cruelty  to  her  children,  who  are  generaUy  in- 
volved in  their  parents'  shame,  and  always  made 
unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

If  It  be  said  that  these  consequences  are  charge- 
able not  so  much  upon  the  crime,  as  the  discovery, 
we  answer,  first^  that  the  crime  could  not  be  dis- 
covered unless  It  were  committed,  an<^  that  the 
commission  is  never  secure  from  discovery ;  an4 
secondly,  that  if  we  excuse  adulterous  connexions, 
whenever  they  can  hope  to  escape  detection, 
which  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  argument 
conducts  us,  we  leave  the  husband  no  other  se- 
curity for  his  wife's  chastity,  than  in  her  want  of 
opportunity  or  temptation;  which  would  probably 
either  deter  men  from  marrying,  or  render  mar- 
riage a  state  of  such  jealousy  and  alarm  to  the 
husband,  as  must  end  in  the  slavery  and  confine- 
ment of  the  wife. 

The  vow,  by  which  married  persons  mntoalhr 
engage  their  fidelit^r,  ''  is  witnessed  before  Gkxl,'*' 
and  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  solemni^ 
and  religion,  which  approach  to  th^  nature  of  an 
oath.  The  married  offender  therefore  incuis  a 
crime  little  short  of  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of 
a  married  woman  is  httle  less  than  subomatioa 
of  perjury ; — and  this  guilt  is  independent  of  the 
discovery. 

All  nshaviour  which  is  designed,  or  which 
knowingly  tends,  to  captivate  the  affection  of  a 
married  woman,  is  a  barbaroos  intrusion  upon 
the  peace  and  virtue  of  a  fimiily,  though  it  fidl 
short  of  adultery. 

The  usual  and  only  apology  for  adultery  is,  the 

Srior  transgression  of  the  other  party.  There  are 
egrees,  no  doubt,  in  this,  as  m  other  crimes: 
and  so  &r  as  the  bad  effects  of  adultery  are  anti- 
cipated by  the  conduct  of  the  husband  or  wife 
who  offends  first,  the  guilt  of  the  second  offender 
is  less.  But  this  fidls  very  &r  short  of  a  justifica- 
tion; unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  ODhgatioii 
of  the  marriage-vow  depends  upon  the  coi^tioii 
of  reciprocal  fidelity ;  for  which  construction  thcce 
appears  no  foundation^  either  in  expediency,  or  in 
tne  terms  of  the  promise,  or  in  the  design  of  tbs 
l^islature  which  prescribed  the  marrisfie-rite. 
Moreover,  the  rule  contended  for  by  this  pfea,  has 
a  manifest  tendency  tp  multiply  the  offence,  but 
none  to  reclaim  the  offender. 

The  way  of  considering  the  oflenoe  of  one 
party  as  a  provocation  to  tlSe  other,  and  the  other 
as  only  retaliating^  the  injury  by  repeating  the 
crime,  is  a  childish  trifling  with  words. 

"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,''  was  an 
interdict  delivered  by  GKxi  himself.  6y  the  Jew- 
ish law,  adultery  was  capital  to  both  parties  in 
the  crime:  "Even  he  that  committcih  adulteiT 
with  his  neighbour's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  adul- 
teress shall  surely  be  put  to  death." — Levit  xx.  I(X 
Which  passages  prove,  that  the  Divine  Legi»- 
lator  placed  a  great  difference  between  adultery 
and  fornication.  And  with  this  agree  the  Chria- 
tian  Scriptures :  for,  in  almost  all  the  catakffuea 
they  have  left  us  of  crimes  and  criminals,  tney 
enumerate  "fornication,  adultery,  whoremongers, 
adulterers."  (Matthew  xv.  19.  1  Cor.  vi  9.  XSaL 
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▼.  9.  Hcb.  ▼Ki  4.)  by  whkh  mention  of  both,  they 
diow  that  they  did  not  consider  them  as  the  same : 
but  that  the  crime  of  adultery  was,  in  their  ap- 
pfehennon,  distinct  fiom,  and  accumulated  upon 
that  of  fornication. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
lecoided  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John*8  Gos- 
pel, has  been  thought  by  some  to  give  countenance 
to  that  crime.  As  Christ  told  the  wOman^  "Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee,"  we  must  beUeve,  it  is  said, 
that  he  deemed  her  conduct  either  not  criminal, 
or  not  a  crime,  however,  of  the  heinous  nature 
which  we  represent  it  to  be.  A  more  attentive 
examination  of  the  case  will,  I  think,  convince  us, 
that  firom  U  nothing  can  be  concluded  as  to  Christ's 
opimcm  concerning  adultery,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  transaction  is  thus  related:  "Early 
in  the  morning  Jesus  came  again  into  the  temple, 
tnd  all  the  people  came  unto  him:  and  he  sat 
dowi^  and  taught  them.  And  the  Scribes  and 
Phansees  brought  unto  him  a  woman  taken  in 
adultery:  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  mi48i, 
they  say  unto  him,  Master,  this  woman  was  taken 
in  adoltezy,  in  the  very  act :  now  Moses  in  the  law 
commanded  that  such  should  be  stoned  •,  but  what 
Myeat  thou?  This  they  said  tempting  him,  that 
they  might  baTo  to  accuse  him.  But  Jesus  stoop- 
ed down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground, 
as  though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they 
oontinuai  asking  hirn^  he  lift  up  himself,  and  said 
imto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her;  and  again  he 
looped  down  and  wrote  on  the  ground :  and  they 
which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
•denoe,  went  out  one  by  one,  wginning  at  the 
eldest  even  unto  the  last ;  and  Jesus  was  \St  alone, 
and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst.  When 
JcsQi  had  lilt  un  himselt;  and  saw  none  but  the 
woman,  he  said  unto  hier.  Woman,  where  arc 
thon  thine  accusers  1  hath  no  man  condemned 
theel  She  said  unto  him,  No  man.  Lord.  And 
he  and  unto  her.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go, 
■nd  Bin  no  more.'' 

"This  they  said  tempting  him,  that  they  might 
have  to  accuse  him ;"  to  draw  him.  that  is,  into  an 
exerdic  of  judidal  authority,  that  they  might  have 
totocoae  turn  before  the  Homan  governor,  of  usurp- 
mff  or  intermeddling  with  the  civil  government. 
This  was  their  design ;  and  Christ^  behaviour 
thioaghout  the  whole  afiair  proceeded  firom  a 
knowledge  of  this  design,  and  a  determination  to 
defeat  it  He  sives  them  at  first  a  cold  and  sullen 
Rcepdon^  weU  suited  to  the  insidious  intention 
with  which  they  came:  "He  stooped  down,  and 
with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 
he  hard  them  not"  "When  they  continued  ask- 
ing him,"  when  they  teased  him  to  speak,  he  di»- 
Buand  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  impertinent 
mafiee  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  sacred  cha- 
ncterof  man^f  of  thein^  deserved :  "He  that  is  wiUi- 
ont  an  (that  is.  this  sm)  among  you,  let  him  first 
CMt  a  stone  at  her."  This  had  iu  effect  Stung 
with  the  reproof,  and  disappointed  of  their  aim. 
they  stole  away  one  by  one,  and  left  Jesus  and 
the  woman  alrae.  And  then  follows  the  con- 
versation, which  is  the  part  of  the  narrative  most 
material  to  our  present  subject  "Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers] 
hath  no  man  condemned  thee  1  She  said,  No  man, 
I^mL  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I 
eoademn  thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more."  Now,  when 
Christ  asked  tl^  woman,  "Hath  no  man  om- 


demned  theel"  he  certainly  spoke,  and  was  un- 
derstood by  the  woman  to  speak,  of  a  legal  and 
judicial  condemnation;  otherwise,  her  answer, 
"No  man.  Lord,"  was  not  true.  In  every  other 
sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame,  censure,  reproof, 

Srivate  judgment,  and  the  Uke,  many  nad  oon- 
emned  her;  all  those  indeed  who  had  brought 
her  to  Jesus.  If  then  a  j  udicial  sentence  was  what 
Christ  meant  Iw  condemning  in  the  question,  the 
common  use  of  language  requires  us  to  suppoae 
that  he  meant  the  same  in  his  reply,  "Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee,"  i.e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial 
character  or  authority  over  thee ;  it  is  no  office  or 
business  of  mine  to  pronounce  or  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law. 

When  Christ  adds,  "€ro,  and  sin  no  more,"  he 
in  effect  tells  her,  that  she  had  siimed  already : 
but  as  to  the  degree  or  quality  of  the  sin,  or 
Christ's  opinion  concerning  it,  nothing  is  deckied, 
or  can  be  mferred,  either  way. 

Adultery,  which  was  punished  with  death  dur- 
ing the  Usurpation,  is  now  regarded  liy  the  law 
of  England  only  as  a  civil  injury ;  for  which  the 
imperfect  satismction  that  money  can  afibid,  may 
be  recovered  by  the  husband. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Incest, 

In  order  to  preserve  chastity  in  fiuniliee,  and 
between  persons  of  difierent  sexes,  brought  np 
and  living  together  in  a  state  of  unreser^  in- 
timacy, it  is  necessary,  by  every  method  possible, 
to  inculcate  an  abhorrence  of  incestuous  conjunc- 
tions I  which  abhorrence  can  only  be  upholden  hf 
the  absolute  reprobation  of  alt  commerce  of 'tM 
sexes  between  near  relations.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  marriage  as  well  as  other  cohabitations 
or  brothers  and  sisters,  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of 
all  who  usually  live  in  the  same  fiunily,  may  be 
said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  hiw  of  nature. 

Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  degreee 
of  kindred  than  what  this  reason  makes  it  necee- 
sary  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage,  are  founded 
in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law  which  ordains 
them,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tendency 
to  dinuse  wealth,  to  connect  ^mtlii^a^  or  to  pro- 
mote some  {xiUtical  advantage. 

The  Levitical  law,  which  is  received  in  this 
country^  and  from  which  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
law  diners  very  little,  prohibits*  marriage  between 
relations,  witmn  three  degrees  of  kindred ;  com- 
puting the  generatiohs,  not  from,  but  through  the 
common  ancestor^  and  accounting  afiini^  the 
same  as  consanguinity.  The  issue,  however,  of 
such  marriages,  are  not  bastardised,  unless  the  , 
parents  be  divorced  during  their  life-time. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  allowed  uf  the 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Amongst  the 
Athenians,  a  very  singular  r^ridation  prevailed; 
brothers  and  sisters  oAhe  hal^DIood,  if  related  bf 
the  father's  side,  might  marry ;  if  by  the  mother's 
side,  they  were  prohibited  firom  marryiiig.  The 
same  custom  also  probably  obtained  in  Chaldea  so 
early  as  the  age  in  which  Abraham  left  it ;  for  he 
and  Sarah  his  wife  stood  in  this  relation  to  each 


♦  The  Roman  law  continued  the  prohibition  to  the 
descendants  of  brotbere  and  listera  tvithout  limits.  In 
the  Levitical  and  Entflifih  law.  there  is  nothiDf  to  hia- 
der  a  man  from  marrying  bis  greal-tkMOB^r~\Q  i  p 
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other:  "And  yet,  indeed,  she  is  my  sister;  she  is 
the  daughter  of  my  &ther,  but  not  of  my  mother; 
and  she  became  my  wii'e."  Qen.  xx.  12. 


CHAPTER  7L 
Polygamy. 

The  equality*  in  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males born  into  the  world,  iqtimates  the  intention 
of  God,  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to  one 
man :  for  if  to  one  man  be  allowed  an  exclusive 
right  to  five  or  more  women,  four  or  more  men 
must  be  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession  of 
any :  which  could  never  be  the  order  intended. 

It  seems  also  a  significant  indication  of  the  di- 
vine will,  that  he  at  tirst  created  only  one  woman 
to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  polygamy  for  the 
species,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with 
it ;  espedallv  as,  by  giving  to  Adam  more  vrives 
than  one,  the  multipTicatiun  of  the  human  race 
would  have  proceeded  with  a  quicker  progress. 

Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but 

Eroduces  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  pub- 
c,  the  following  bad  effects ;  contests  and  jealou- 
sies amongst  the  wives  of  the  same  husband ;  dis- 
tracted afitections,  or  the  loss  of  all  afifection,  in  the 
husband  himself:  a  voluptuousness  in  the  rich, 
which  dissolves  the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  as 
Well  as  active  faculties,  producing  that  indolence 
and  imbecility  both  of  mmd  and  wxly,  which  have 
long  characterised  the  nations  of  the  East ;  the 
abeSement  of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who, 
in  countries  where  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded 
into  mere  instruments  of  physical  pleasure  to  the 
other  half;  neglect  of  children ;  and  the  mani- 
fold, and  sometmies  unnatund  mischiefs,  which 
arise  from  a  scarcity  oi  women.  To  compensate 
for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single 
advantage.  In  the  article  of  population,  which  it 
has  been  thought  to  promote,  the  community  gain 
nothing  :t  for  the  question  is  not,  whether  one 
man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or  more  wives 
than  by  one ;  but  whether  these  five  wives  would 
not  bear  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  children 
to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to  the  care  of 
the  children,  when  produced,  and  the  sending  of 
them  into  the  world  in  situations  in  which  tney 
may  be  likely  to  form  and  bring  up  families  of 

*  Tbt8  equality  in  not  exact.  The  number  of  male 
infbnts  exceeds  that  of  females  in  the  proportion  of 
nineteen  to  eighteen,  or  thereabouts:  which  excess  pro- 
vides for  the  greater  consumption  of  males  by  war,  sea- 
Carins,  and  other  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations. 

t  Nothing ,  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state  in  which 
marriage  is  nearly  universal.  Where  marriages  are  less 
general,  and  many  women  unfruitful  from  the  want  of 
husbands,  polygamy  might  at  first  add  a  little  to  popula- 
tion, and  but  a  little ;  for,  as  a  variety  of  wives  would 
be  sought  chiefly  from  temptations  of  voluptuousness,  it 
would  rather  increase  the  demand  for  female  beauty, 
than  for  the  sex  at  large.  And  this  Utile  would  soon  be 
made  less  by  many  deductions.  For,  first,  as  none  but 
the  opulent  can  maintain  a  plurality  of  wives,  where 
polygamy  obtains,  the  rich  indulge  in  it  while  the  rest 
^  take  up  with  a  vague  and  barren  incontincncy.  And, 
secondly,  women  would  ^ow  less  jealous  of  their  vir- 
tue,  when  they  had  nothing  for  which  to  reserve  it,  but 
a  chamber  in  the  karam\  when  their  chastity  was  no 
longer  to  be  rewarded  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
a  wife,  as  enjoyed  under  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to 
one  man.  These  considerations  may  be  added  to  what 
is  mentioned  in  the  text,  concerning  ibe  easy  and  early 
settlement  of  childxeu  in  the  world. 


their  own,  upon  which  the  tncrease  and  mooes- 
sion  of  ue  human  species  in  a  great  degree 
depend ;  this  is  less  provided  for,  and  less  practir 
cable,  where  twenty  or  thirty  children  are  to  be 
supported  hy  the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one 
fittner,  than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  ax 
families,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  the  indus- 
try and  inheritance  of  two  parents. 

Whether  simultaneous  polygamy  was  permit- 
ted by  the  law  of  Moses,  seems  douotful:* 
but  whether  permitted  or  not,  it  was  certainly 
practised  by  toe  Jewish  patriarclis,  both  before 
that  law,  and  imder  it.  1  he  permission,  if  there 
were  any,  might  be  like  that  of  divorce,  "  for  the 
hardness  of  their  heart,"  in  condescension  to  their 
established  indulgences,  rather  than  firom  the 
general  rectitude  or  propriety  of  the  thing  itself. 
The  state  of  manners  in  Judea  had  probably 
undergone  a  reformation  in  this  respect  before  the 
time  of  Christ;  for  in  the  New  Testament  we 
meet  with  no  trace  or  mention  of  any  such  prac- 
tice being  tolerated. 

For  whicli  reason,  and  because  it  was  likewise 
forbidden  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  any  express  law  upon  the 
subject  in  the  christian  code.  The  words  of 
Chirist  t  f  Matt.  xix.  9.)  majr  be  construed,  by  an 
easy  implication,  to  prohibit  polygamy:  for,  if 
whoever  putteth  away  his  wile,  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery,"  he  who  marrieth 
another  mUhont  putting  away  the  first,  is  no  less 
guilty  of  adultery :  because  the  adultery  does  not 
consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (for, 
however  unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be,  it  is  not 
adultery,)  but  in  entering  into  a  second  marriage 
during  the  legal  existence  and  obligation  of  the 
first.  The  several  passages  in  St  Paul's  writingB, 
wliich  speak  of  marriage,  always  suppose  it  to 
sigiiify  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman. 
Upon  this  supposition  he  argues,  Rom.  vii.  1, 2^ 
3.  "  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them 
that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath 
dominion  over  a  man,  as  long  as  he  liveth  1  For 
the  woman  wliich  hdth  an  husband,  is  bound  b^ 
the  law  to  her  husband  »o  long  as  he  liveth :  hat  if 
the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  tne  law 
of  her  husband :  fK>  then,  if  while  her  husband 
liveth  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  ahaU  be 
called  an  adulteress."  When  the  same  apoetJe 
permits  marriage  to  his  Corinthian  converts, 
(which,  "  for  the  present  distress,"  he  judges  to  be 
inconvenient,)  he  restrains  the  permission  to  the 
marriage  of  one  husbahd  with  one  wife : — '*  It  ic 
good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  neverthe- 
less, to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  hit 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own 
husband." 

The  manners  of  different  coimtries  have  yaried 
in  nothing  more  than  in  their  domestic  constita- 
tions.  I^ss  polished  and  more  luxurious  nations 
have  either  not  perceived  the  bad  efiects  of  poly- 
gamy, or,  if  they  did  perceive  them,  they  who  in 
such  countries  possessed  the  power  of  reforming 
the  laws  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their  own 
gratifications.  Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  day 
among  the  Turks,  and  throughout  every  part  of 
Asia  m  which  Christianity  is  not  nrofewed.  In 
Christian  countries,  it  is  universally  prohibited. 


•J'eeDeut.  xvii.  17;  xxi.  15. 

1 1  say  unto  you.  Whoffoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  It  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  anoilier, 
conmiitteth  adultery.  ,      r^/-\nir> 
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In  Sweden,  it  is  pnnuhed  with  death.  In  Elng- 
knd,  bendee  the  nullity  of  the  second  marriage, 
it  sabjects  the  offender  to  transportation,  or  im- 
ponnnient  and  bianding,  for  the  first  offence, 
and  to  capital  punishment  for  the  second.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  m  behalf  of  polygamy  when 
it  is  aothiiriaed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  mar- 
riage of  a  second  wife  durins  the  life-time  of  the 
fra,  in  countries  where  such  a  second  marriage 
9  void,  must  be  ranked  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  crud  of  those  frauds,  by  which  a  woman  b 
dieated  out  of  her  fortune,  her  person,  and  her 
happiness.  The  ancient  Medes  compelled  their 
citizens,  in  one  canton,  to  take  seven  wives ;  in 
another,  each  woman  to  receive  five  husbands: 
aeoording  as  war  had  made,  in  one  quarter  of  their 
coontiy,  an  extraordinary  havoc  among  the  men, 
or  the  women  had  been  carried  away  by  an  enemy 
bom  another.  This  regulation,  so  far  as  it  was 
adapted  to  the  proportion  which  subsisted  between 
the  number  of  males  and  females,  was  founded  in 
the  reason  upon  which  the  most  approved  nations 
of  Europe  proceed  at  present. 

Cesar  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
idand  a  species  of  polygamy,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  was  |)erfecUy  smgular.  Uxores^  says  he, 
kabent  denx  duodenique  inter  ae  communes  ;  et 
iHoximefraires  cum.  fratribua^  parentesgue  cum, 
Hberis  ;  ted  si  qui  sint  ex  his  nati,  eorum  haben^ 
tw  liberij  quo  primum  virgo  qvusque  deducta  est. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  Divorce. 

Bt  divoreef  I  mean  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage-contract, by  the  act,  and  at  the  will,  of  the 
husband. 

This  power  was  allowed  to  the  husband,  amon^ 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  latter  Romans ;  and 
it  at  thb  day  exercised  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sani. 

The  conjgniity  of  such  a  right  with  the  law  of 
nature,  is  the  question  before  us. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  incon- 
■stent  with  the  duty  which  the  parents  owe  to 
their  children;  which  duty  can  never  be  so  well 
fidfiUed  as  by  their  cohabitation  and  united  care. 
It  is  also  incompatible  with  the  right  which  the 
mother  possesses,  as  well  as  the  father,  to  the 
gratitude  of  her  children,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
society ;  of  both  which  she  is  almost  necessarily 
deprived,  by  her  dismission  from  her  husband  s 

Where  this  objection  does  not  interfere,  I  know 
of  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  applicable  to 
the  question,  beside  that  of  general  expediency. 

For,  if  we  say  that  arbitrary  divorces  are  ex- 
chided  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage-contract,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  contract  might  be  so 
fiamed  as  to  admit  of  this  condition. 

If  we  argue,  with  some  moralists,  that  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  naturally  continues,  so 
ki^  as  the  purpose,  which  the  contracting  parties 
had  in  view,  requires  its  continuance ;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  what  piupose  of  the  contract  (the 
care  of  children  excepted.)  should  confine  a  man 
to  a  woman,  from  whom  he  seeks  to  be  loose. 

If  we  contend,  with  others,  that  a  contract  can- 
not, by  the  law  of  nature,  be  dissolved,  unless  the 
puties  be  replaced  in  the  situation  which  each 
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possessed  before  the  contract  was  entered  into; 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  to  be  an 
universal  or  indispensable  property  of  contracts. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  assign  any  circum- 
stance in  the  marriage-contract,  which  essentially 
distinguishes  it  from  other  contracts,  or  whicn 
proves  that  it  contains,  what  many  have  ascribed 
to  it,  a  natural  incapacity  of  being  dissolved  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  at  the  o^on  of  one  of 
them,  or  either  of  them.  But  it  we  trace  the 
effects  of  such  a  rule  upon  the  general  happiness 
of  married  life,  we  shall  perceive  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, that  abundantly  justify  the  policy  of  those 
laws  which  refuse  to  the  husband  the  power  of 
divorce,  or  restrain  it  to  a  few  extreme  and  spe- 
cific provocations :  and  our  principles  teach  us  to 
pronounce  that  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  can  be  proved  to  be  detrunental  to  the 
conmion  happiness  of  the  human  species. 

A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by 
views  of  general  utility,  and  obstructed  by  no  local 
impediment,  would  make  the  marriage  contract 
indissoluble  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Ibllowing  advantages : — 

I.  Because  this  tends  to  preserve  peace  and 
concord  between  married  persons,  by  perpetuating 
their  common  interest,  and  by  inducing  a  neces- 
sity of  mutual  compliance. 

There  is  great  weight  and  substance  in  both 
these  considerations.  An  earUer  termination  of 
the  union  would  produce  a  separate  interest.  The 
wife  would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  partnership,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
to  herself  a  fund  against  the  time  when  she 
was  no  longer  to  fuve  access  to  the  same  re- 
sources. This  would  beget  pecularion  on  one  side, 
and  mistrust  on  the  other ;  evils  which  at  present 
very  little  disturb  the  confidence  of  a  marned  fife. 
The  second  effect  of  making  the  union  determin- 
able only  by  death,  is  not  less  beneficial.  It  ne- 
cessarily happens  that  adverse  tempera,  habits, 
and  tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  which 
case,  each  party  must  take  pains  to  ^ve  up  what 
offends,  and  practise  what  ma^  gratify  the  other. 
A  man  and  woman  in  love  with  each  other,  do 
this  insensibly ;  but  love  is  neither  general  nor 
durable ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  lessons  oi 
duty,  no  delicacy  of  sentiment,  wilfgo  half  so  fer 
with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflection,  that  they  must 
eacli  make  the  best  of  their  bargain ;  and  that, 
seeing  they  must  either  both  be  nuserable,  or  both 
share  the  same  happiness,  neither  can  find  their 
own  comfort  but  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  the 
other.  These  compliances,  though  at  first  ex- 
torted by  necessity,  become  in  tims  easy  and  mu- 
tual ;  and,  though  less  endearing  than  assiduities 
which  take  their  rise  from  affection,  generally  puro- 
cure  to  the  marrie<l  pair  a  repose  and  satisfactioa 
sufficient  for  their  happiness. 

II.  Because  new  objects  of  desire  would  be  con- 
tinually sought  after,  if  men  could,  at  will,  be  re- 
leased from  their  subsisting  engagements.  Sup- 
pose the  husband  to  have  once  preferred  his  wife 
to  all  other  women,  the  duration  of  this  preference 
cannot  be  trusted  to.  Possession  maKcs  a  great 
diflerence  :  and  there  is  no  other  securiir  sj^nst 
the  invitations  of  novelty,  than  the  known  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  llie  object.  Did  the  cause 
which  brings  the  sexes  together,  hold  them 
together  by  the  same  force  with  which  it  firat 
attracted  them  to  -^'^''feigO^^.ab/lSfeJtfgrP^^ 
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be  restored  to  her  personal  inte^ty,  and  to  all  the 
advantiges  of  her  virgin  estate ;  the  power  of 
divorce  might  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
husband,  with  less  danger  of  abuse  or  inconve- 
niency.  But  constituted  as  mankind  are,  and 
injorwl  as  the  repudiated  wife  gemeraliy  must  be, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  stability  to  the  condition 
of  married  women,  more  secure  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  husbands'  affection;  and  to 
supply  to  both  sides,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
obligation,  what  satiety  has  impaired  or  passion 
and  of  personal  attachment.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
power  of  divorce  is  evidently  and  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  woman :  and  the  only  question 
appears  to  be  whether  the  real  and  }termanent 
happiness  of  one  half  of  the  species  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  caprice  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
other  1 

We  have  considered  divorces  as  depending 
upon  the  will  of  the  husband,  because  that  is  the 
way  in  which  they  have  actually  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  world :  but  the  same  objections 
apply,  in  a  great  degree,  to  divorces  by  mutual 
consent;  especially  when  we  consider  the  indeli- 
cate situation  and  small  prospect  of  happiness, 
which  remains  to  the  party  who  opposed  his  or 
her  duaent  to  the  liberty  and  desire  ot  the  other. 

The  law  of  nature  admits  of  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  injured  party,  in  cases  of  adultery, 
of  obstinate  desertion,  of  attempts  upon  life,  of 
outrageous  cruelty,  of  incurable  madness,  and 
perhaps  of  personal  imbecility ;  but  by  no  means 
Indulges  the  same  privilege  to  mere  dislike,  to  op- 
position of  humours  and  mclination,  to  contrariety 
of  taste  and  temper,  to  complaints  of  coldness, 
neglect,  severity,  peevishness,  jealousy :  not  that 
these  reasons  are  trivial,  but  because  such  objec- 
tions may  alwajrs  be  alleged,  and  are  impossible 
by  testimony  to  be  ascertained ;  so  that  to  allow 
implicit  credit  to  them,  and  to  dissolve  marriages 
whenever  either  party  thought  fit  to  pretend 
them,  would  lead  in  its  effect  to  all  the  licentious- 
ness of  arbitrary  divorces. 

Milton's  story  is  well  known.  Upon  a  quar- 
rel with  his  wife,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  another 
woman,  and  set  forth  a  public  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  by  attempting  to  prove,  that  confirmed 
dislike  was  as  just  a  foundation  for  dissolving  the 
mbrriage-contract,  as  adultery :  to  which  position, 
and  to  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  can  be  sup- 
ported, the  above  consideration  aflbrds  a  sufficient 
answer.  And  if  a  married  pair,  in  actual  and  ir- 
reconcileaUe  discord,  complain  that  their  happi- 
ness would  be  better  consulted,  b^  permitting 
them  to  determine  a  connexion  which  is  liecome 
odious  to  both,  it  may  be  told  them,  that  the  same 
fiermission,  as  a  general  rule,  would  protluce  lilier- 
tinism,  dissension,  and  misery,  amongst  thousands, 
who  are  now  virtuous,  and  quiet,  and  happy  in 
their  condition:  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  them  to 
reflect,  that  when  their  happiness  is-  sacrificed  to 
the  operation  of  an  unrelenting  rule,  it  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  have  drawn  the  obliga- 
tion tighter  than  the  law  of  nature  left  it.  "  Who- 
"kioever/'  eaith  Christ,  "  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept it  b^  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth  her 
which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery." — 
Matt.  xix.  9.  The  law  of  Moses,  for  reasons  of 
local  expediency,  permitted  the  Jewish  husband 
to  put  away  his  wife:  .but  whether  for  every 


,  or  for  what  causes,  appears  to  haye  been 
controverted  amongst  the  interpreters  of  thoes 
times.  Christ,  the  precepts  of  who0e  religioii 
were  oalcukted  for  more  general  use  and  observa- 
tion, revokes  this  permission  (as  given  to  Um 
Jews,  "  for  the  hanlness  of  their  hearts,")  and 
promulges  a  law  which  was  thenceforwara  to 
confine  divorces  to  the  single  case  of  adultery  in 
the  wife.  And  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  de- 
part from  tlie  plain  and  strict  meaning  of  Christ's 
words.  The  rule  was  new.  It  both  surprised  and 
offended  his  disciples ;  yet  Christ  added  nothing 
to  relax  or  explain  it. 

Inferior  causes  may  justify  the  separation  of 
husband  and  wife,  although  they  will  not  au- 
thorise such  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract as  would  leave  either  party  at  literty  to 
marry  again :  for  it  is  that  liberty,  in  which  the 
danger  and  mischief  of  divorces  principally  con- 
sist. If  the  care  of  children  does  not  require  that 
the^  should  live  together,  and  it  is  become,  in  the 
senous  judgment  of  lx)th,  necessary  for  their  mu- 
tual happiness  that  they  should  separate,  let  them 
separate  by  consent.  Nevertheless,  this  necessity 
can  hardly  exist,  without  guUt  and  misconduct  on 
one  side  or  both.  Moreover,  cruelty,  ill-usage,  ex- 
treme violence,  or  moroseness  of  temper,  or  other 
great  and  continued  provocations,  make  it  lawful 
for  the  party  aggrieved  to  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  o  .v-nder  without  his  or  her  consent 
The  law  which  imposes  the  marriage-vow,  where- 
by the  parties  promise  to  "  keep  to  each  other,"  or 
in  other  words,  to  live  together,  must  be  under- 
stood to  impose  it  with  a  suont  reservation  of  these 
cases ;  because  the  same  law  has  constituted  a  ju- 
dicial relief  from  the  tyranny  of  the  husband,  by 
the  divorce  a  mensa  et  loro^  and  by  the  provision 
which  it  makes  for  the  separate  maintenance  of 
the  injured  wife.  St.  Paul  likewise  distinguishes 
between  a  wife's  merely  separating  herseu  from 
the  family  of  her  husband,  and  her  marrring 
again: — "Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  nus- 
l^nd :  but  and  if  she  do  depart,  let  her  remain 
unmarried." 

The  law  of  this  country,  in  conformity  to  our 
Saviour's  injunction,  confines  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage-contract  to  the  single  case  of  adul- 
tery in  the  wife ;  and  a  divorce,  even  in  that  case, 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  founded  upon  a  previous  sen- 
tence  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  a  yeidict 
against  the  adulterer  at  common  law :  which  pro- 
ceedings taken  together,  compose  as  complete  an 
investigation  of  the  complaint  as  a  cause  can  re- 
ceive. It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  annex  a  clause  to  these  acts,  restraming 
the  offending  party  from  marrying  with  the  com- 
panion of  her  crime,  who,  by  md  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  always  known  and  convicted :  for  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  that  adulterous  connexions  are 
of^n  formed  with  the  prospect  of  bringing  them 
to  this  conclusion ;  at  least,  when  the  sraucer  has 
once  captivated  the  affection  of  a  married  woman, 
he  may  avail  himself  of  this  tempting  arg|ument 
to  subdue  her  scruples,  and  complete  nis  victory ; 
and  the  legislature,  as  the  business  is  managed  at 
present,  assists  by  its  interposition  the  criminal 
design  of  the  offenders,  and  confers  a  privilege 
where  it  ought  to  inflict  a  punishment.  The  pro- 
posal deser\'ed  an  expenment:  but  something 
more  penal  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  neoessaiy 
to  check  the  progress  of  this  alarming  depiantj. 
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Wbethera  law  might  not  be  framed  directing 
the  fortune  qf  the  advdteress  to  descend  as  in 
ease  qf  her  natural  death  ;  reserving,  however, 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  ol  it,  bj^  way 
of  annuity,  lor  her  subsistence  (such  annuity,  in 
no  case,  to  exceed  a  fixed  sum,^  and  also  so  iar 
BuspencUng  the  estate  in  the  bands  of  the  heir  as 
to  preserve  the  inheritance  to  any  children  she 
might  hear  to  a  second  marriage,  in  case  there 
was  none  to  succeed  in  the  place  of  their  mother 
by  the  first;  whether,  I  say,  such  a  law  would  not 
render  female  virtue  in  higher  Ufe  less  vincible,  wa 
well  as  the  seducers  of  that  virtue  less  urgent  in 
their  suit,  we  recommend  to  the  deliberation  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  attempt  the  reformation 
of  tbk  important,  but  most  incorrigible,  class  of 
the  community.  A  passion  for  splendor,  for  ex- 
pensive amusements  and  distinction,  is  commonly 
found,  in  that  description  of  women  who  would 
become  the  objects  of  such  a  law.  not  less  inordi- 
nate than  their  other  appetites.  A  severity  of  the 
kind  we  propose,  applies  immediately  to  that  pas- 
■on.  And  there  is  no  room  for  any  complaint  of 
injustice,  since  the  provisions  above  stated,  with 
othen  which  might  be  contrived,  confine  the 
ponishment,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  person 
«f  the  ofiender ;  suflering  the  estate  to  remain  to 
the  heir,  or  within  the  fiunily,  of  the  ancestor 
from  whom  it  came,  or  to  attend  the  appointments 
ofhis  wilL 

Sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
release  the  parties  a  vinculo  matrimonii  by  rea- 
son of  impuherty,  frigidity,  consanguinity  within 
the  prohiUted  degrees,  pnor  marriage,  or  want  of 
the  requisite  consent  of  parents  and  guardians, 
are  not  dissolutions  of  the  marriage-contract,  but 
judicial  declarations  that  there  never  was  any 
marriage ;  such  imoediment  subsisting  at  the  time, 
as  rendered  the  celebration  of  the  marriage-rite  a 
mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself  contains  an  ex- 
ception of  tncae  impediments.  The  man  and  wo- 
man to  be  married  are  charged,  "  if  they  know  any 
impediment  why  the^  may  not  be  lawfully  ioined 
together,  to  confess  it;"  and  assured  "  toat  so 
mwiTas  are  coupled  together,  otherwise  than  God's 
woni  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together  by  God, 
neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful ;"  all  which  is 
intended  by  way  of  solemn  notice  to  the  parties. 
Chat  the  vow  they  are  about  to  make  will  bind 
their  consciences  and  authorise  their  cohabitation, 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  no  legal  impedi- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Marriage. 

Whether  it  hath  grown  out  of  some  tra<lition 
of  the  Divine  appointment  of  marriage  in  the 
penoos  of  our  first  parents,  or  merely  nom  a  de- 
sign to  impress  the  obligation  of  the  marriage-con- 
tract with  a  solemnity  suited  to  its  importance, 
the  marriage-rite,  in  almost  all  countries  of  the 
world,  has  been  made  a  religious  ceremony  ;♦  al- 


*  It  was  not.  however,  in  Christian  coantries  re- 
qoired  that  marriages  should  be  colrbrated  in  churches, 
tin  the  thirtevuth  century  of  the  Chri)<tian  mra.  Mar- 
tim^  in  Rngland  diirins  the  Usurpation,  wrre  so- 
lennixed  before  Juetices  of  the  peace :  but  for  what  pur> 
puae  this  nuveliy  was  introduced,  except  to  degrade  the 
datgy,  does  not  appear.  , 


though  marriage,  in  its  own  nature,  and  abstract- 
ed from  the  rules  and  declarations  which  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  Scriptures  deliver  concerning 
it,  be  properly  a  civil  contract,  and  nothing  more. 

With  respect  to  one  main  article  in  matrimonial 
alliances,  a  total  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
faiihion  of  the  world ;  the  wife  now  bnngs  money 
to  her  husband,  whereas  anciently  the  husband 
paid  money  to  the  fJEmiily  of  the  wife;  as  was  the 
case  among  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  the  GreeJu, 
and  the  olu  inhabitants  ot  Germany*  This  al- 
teration has  proved  of  no  small  advantage  to  the 
female  sex :  for  their  importance  in  point  of  for- 
tune procures  to  them,  in  modem  times,  that  as- 
siduity and  respect,  which  are  always  wanted  to 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  their  strength ; 
but  which  their  personal  attractions  would  not 
always  secure. 

Our  business  is  with  marriage,  as  it  is  esta- 
blished in  th's  country.  And  in  treating  thereof 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  terms  of  the  mar- 
riage vow,  in  order  to  discover : — 

1.  What  duties  this  vow  creates. 

2.  What  a  situation  of  mind  at  the  time  is  in- 
consistent with  it. 

3.  By  what  subsequent  behaviour  it  is  violated. 
The  husband  promises  on  his  part.  "  to  love, 

comfort,  honour,  and  keep,  his  wife :"  the  wife  on 
hers,  "  to  obey,  serve,  love,  honour,  and  keep,  her 
husband;"  in  every  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and 
condition:  and  both  stipulate  "to  forsake  all 
others,  and  to  keep  only  imto  one  another,  so  long 
as  they  both  shall  live."  This  promise  is  called 
the  marriage  vow ;  is  witnessed  oefore  God  and 
the  congregation ;  accompanied  with  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  upon  it;  and  at- 
tended with  such  circumstances  of  devotion  and 
solemnity  as  place  the  obligation  of  it,  and  the 
guilt  of  violating  it,  nearly  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation with  that  of  oaths. 

The  parties  by  this  vow  engage  their  personal 
fidelity  expressly  and  specifiod^;  they  engage 
likewise  to  consult  and  promote  each  other's  hap- 

Einess ;  the  wife,  moreover,  promises  obedience  to 
er  husband.  Nature  may  have  made  and  left  the 
sexes  of  the  human  speaes  nearly  equal  in  their 
faculties,  and  perfectly  so  in  their  rights ;  but  to 
guard  against  tnose  competitions  which  equality,  or 
a  contested  superiority,  is  almost  sure  to  procfuce, 
the  Christian  Scriptures  enjoin  upon  the  wife 
that  obedience  which  she  here  promises^  and  ia 
terms  so  peremptory  and  absolute^  that  it  seems 
to  extend  to  every  thing  not  criminal,  or  not  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  woman's  happiness. 
"  Let  the  wife,"  says  St.  PauL  "be  subject  to  her 
husband  in  every  thing." — "  The  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  says  the  same  apostle, 
speaking  of  the  duty  of  wives,  "  is,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  of  great  price."  No  words  ever  exprefwed 
the  true  merit  of  the  female  character  so  well  as 
these. 

The  condition  of  human  life  will  not  permit  us 
to  say,  that  no  one  can  conscientiously  marry/ 
who  does  not  prefer  the  person  at  the  altar  to  all 
otlier  men  or  women  in  the  world :  but  we  can 
have  no  difiiculty  in  pronouncing  (whether  we 
respect  the  end  of  the  institution,  or  the  plain 


*  The  ancient  AstfHaiu  sold  their  beaiUiu  by  an  an* 
nual  auction.  Ttie  prices  were  applied  by  way  of  por- 
tions to  the  more  homely.  By  this  contrivance,  all  of 
both  sorts  were  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
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terms  in  Tvfaich  the  contract  is  conceived,)  that 
whoever  is  conscious,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
of  such  a  dishke  to  the  woman  he  is  about  to  mai- 
17.  or  of  such  a  subsisting  attachment  to  some 
other  woman,  that  he  cannot  reasonably,  nor  does 
in  &ct,  expect  ever  to  entertain  an  anection  for 
his  future  wife,  ia  guilty,  when  he  pronounces  the 
marriage  vow,  of  a  direct  and  deliberate  prevarica- 
tion ;  and  that,  too^  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
those  ideas  of  religion,  and  of  the'Supreme  Being, 
which  the  place,  the  ritual,  and  the  solenmity  of  the 
occasion,  cannot  &il  of  bringing  to  his  thoughts. 
The  same  hkewise  of  the  woman.  This  charge 
must  be  imputed  to  all  who,  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives, marry  the  objects  of  their  aversion  and  dis- 
gust ;  and  likewise  to  those  who  desert,  from  any 
motive  whatever,  the  object  of  their  aii'ection,  and, 
without  being  able  to  subdue  that  affection,  marry 
another. 

The  crime  of  falsehood  is  also  incurred  by  the 
man  who  intends,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  to 
conmience,  renew,  or  continue  a  personal  com- 
merce with  any  other  woman.  And  the  parity  of 
reason,  if  a  wife  be  capable  of  so  much  guilt,  ex- 
tends to  her. 

The  marriage-vow  is  violated, 

I.  Bv  adultery. 

II.  By  any  behaviour  which,  knowingly,  ren- 
ders the  life  of  the  other  miserable ;  as  desertion, 
neglect,  prodigality,  drunkenness^  peevishness, 
penuriousness,  jealousy,  or  anjr  levity  of  conduct 
which  administers  occasion  ofjealousy. 

A  late  regulation  in  the  law  of  marriages,  in 
this  country,  has  made  the  consent  of  the&ther, 
if  he  be  living,  of  the  mother,  if  she  survive  the 
&ther,  and  remain  unmarried,  or  of  guardians,  if 
both  parents  be  dead,  necessary  to  the  marriage  of 
a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  the 
Roman  law,  the  consent  et  avi  et  patris  was  re- 
quired so  lon^  as  they  lived.  In  France,  the  con- 
Bent  of  pHirents  is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of 
sons,  until  they  attain  to  thirty  years  of  age;  of 
daughters,  until  twenty-five,  to  Holland,  for  sons 
till  twenty-five;  for  daughters  till  twenty.  And 
this  distinction  between  the  sexes  appears  to  be 
well  founded ;  for  a  woman  is  usually  as  properly 
qualified  for  the  domestic  and  interior  duties  of  a 
wife  or  mother  at  eighteen,  as  a  man  is  for  the 
business  of  the  worla,  and  the  more  arduous  care 
of  providing  for  a  fionily,  at  twenty-one. 

^  The  constitution  also  of  the  human  species  in- 
dicates the  same  distinction.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Duty  qf  Parents. 

^  That  virtue,  which  confines  its  beneficence 
within  the  walls  of  a  man's  own  house,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  little  better  than 
a  more  refined  selfishness ;  and  yet  it  will  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  subject  and  matter  of  this  class 
of  duties  are  inferior  to  none  in  utility  and  im- 
portance c  and  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  virtue, 
the  most  valuable,  but  where  it  does  the  most 
good  1  What  duty  is  the  most  obligatory,  but  that 
on  which  the  most  depends  1  And  where  have  we 

•  Cum  vis  prolem  procreandi  diiitiui;  htereat  in  mare 
iiaarainfomina  populi  num<*rui«  nequaquam  minuetur, 
M  Mrias  venerem  colere  Inceperint  viri. 


happiness  and  misery  so  much  in  our  power,  or 
liable  to  be  so  affected  by  our  conduct,  as  in  our 
own  families  1  It  will  also  be  acknowledged  that 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  worldare  heir 
ter  upholden  whilst  each  man  applies  himself  to 
his  own  concerns  and  the  care  of  his  own 
&mily,  to  which  he  is  present,  than  if  every  man. 
from  an  excess  of  mistaken  generosity,  should 
leave  his  own  business,  to  undertake  his  neigh- 
hour's,  which  he  must  always  manage  with  less 
knowledge,  conveniency,  and  success.  If  there- 
fore, the  low  estimation  of  these  virtues  be  well 
founded,  it  must  be  owing,  not  to  their  inferior 
importance,  but  to  some  defect  or  impurity  in  tlie 
motive.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  association  so  to  unite  our 
children's  mterest  with  our  own,  as  that  we  shall 
oflen  pursue  both  from  the  same  motive,  place 
both  in  the  same  object,  and  with  as  littie  sense 
of  duty  in  one  pursuit  as  in  the  other.  Where 
this  b  the  case,  tne  judgment  above  stated  is  not 
far  from  the  truth.  And  so  often  as  we  find  a  so- 
licitous care  of  a  man's  own  family,  in  a  total  ab- 
sence or  extreme  penury  of  every  other  virtue,  or 
interfering  with  other  duties,  or  directing  its 
operation  solely  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  the 
children,  placmg  that  happiness  m  amusement 
and  indulgence  whilst  they  are  young,  or  in  ad- 
vancement of  fortune  when  they  grow  up,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case,  in  Uiis 
way,  the  common  opinion  concerning  these  duties 
may  be  accounted  for  and  defended.  If  we  look  to 
the  subject  of  them,  we  perceive  them  to  be  inr 
dispensable.  If  we  regsird  the  motive,  we  find 
them  oflen  not  very  meritorious.  Wherefore,  al- 
though a  man  seldom  rises  high  in  our  esteem  who 
has  nothing  to  recommend  him  beside  the  care  of 
his  own  family,  yet  we  always  condemn  the  ne- 
glect of  this  duty  with  the  utmost  severity;  both 
by  reason  of  the  manifest  and  immediate  mischief 
which  we  see  arising  from  this  n^lect,  and  be- 
cause it  argues  a  want  not  only  of  parental  nf- 
fection,  but  of  those  moral  principles  which  ought 
to  come  in  aid  of  that  affection  where  it  is  want- 
ing. And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  praise  and 
esteem  of  these  duties  be  not  proportioned  to  the 
good  they  produce,  or  to  the  indignation  with 
which  we  resent  tne  absence  of  them,  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  virtue  is  the  most  valuiijble,  not 
where  it  produces  the  most  good,  but  where  it  k 
the  most  wanted:  which  is  not  the  case  here ;  be- 
cause its  place  is  often  supplied  by  instincts,  or  in- 
voluntary associations.  Nevertheless,  the  ofiicee 
of  a  parent  may  be  discharged  from  a  oonscioae- 
ness  of  their  obligation,  as  well  as  other  duties ; 
and  a  sense  of  this  obligation  is  sometiines  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  stimmus  of  parental  afilection: 
especially  in  stations  of  life  in  which  the  wants  of 
a  ramily  cannot  be  suppUed  without  the  continual 
hard  labour  of  the  father,  and  without  his  ro- 
fraining  frmn  many  indulgences  and  recieatioiis 
which  unmarried  men  of  like  condition  are  able  to 
purchase.  Where  the  parental  affection  is  suf- 
ficiently strong,  or  has  fewer  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, a  prinri  pie  of  duty  may  still  be  wanted  to 
direct  and  regulate  its  exertions :  for  otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  spend  and  waste  itself  in  a  womanjuh 
fondness  for  the  person  of  the  child;  an  impro- 
vident attention  to  his  present  ease  and  gratiucm- 
tion;  a  pernicious  &cuity  and  compliance  with 
his  humours ;  an  excessive  and  superfluous  caie 
to  provide  the  e3^r^^o(  h^p^]»^,^with  Ihtlo 
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or  no  attention  to  the  internal  sources  of  Tirtne 
tnd  satifl&ction.  Universally,  wherever  a  parent's 
conduct  is  prompted  or  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
there  is  so  much  virtue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the 
pbce  which  parental  duties  hold  in  the  scale  of 
tinman  virtues,  we  proceed  to  state  and  explain 
the  duties  themselves. 

When  moralists  tell  us,  that  parents  are  bound 
to  do  ail  they  can  for  their  children,  they  tell  us 
more  than  is  true ;  for,  at  that  rate,  every  expense 
which  nuffht  have  been  spared,  and  every  profit 
omitted  which  might  have  been  made,  would  be 
criminal. 

The  duty  of  parents  has  its  limits,  like  other 
duties ;  and  admits,  if  not  of  perfect  precision,  at 
feast  of  rules  definite  enough  for  apphcation. 

These  rules  may  be  expkined  under  the  several 
heads  (^maintenance,  education,  and  a  reasonable 
fronsion  for  the  child's  happiness  in  respect  of 
outward  condition. 

I.  Maintenance. 

The  wants  of  children  make  it  necessary  that 
tome  person  maintain  them:  and,  as  no  one  has 
a  right  to  burthen  others  bv  hb  act,  it  follows, 
that  the  parents  are  bound  to  undertake  this 
charge  themselves.  Beside  this  plain  inference, 
the  afiection  of  parents  to  their  children,  if  it  be 
instinctive,  and  the  provision  which  nature  has 
prepared  in  the  [wrson  of  the  mother  for  the  sus- 
tentatton  of  the  infiint,  concerning  the  existence 
and  desi^  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are 
manifiest  indications  of  the  Divine  will. 

Hence  we  learn  the  guilt  of  those  who  run 
awiy  from  their  families,  or  (what  is  much  the 
same,)  in  consequence  of  idleness  or  drunkenness, 
throw  them  upon  a  parish ;  or  who  leave  them 
destitute  at  their  death,  when,  by  diligence  and 
frugality,  they  might  have  liiid  up  a  provision  for 
their  support':  also  of  those  who  refuse  or  neglect 
the  care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  abandoning 
them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  must  cither 
perish  or  become  burthensome  to  others ;  for  the 
duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason  upon  which 
it  is  fbonded,  extends  to  bastards,  as  well  as  to 
feprimate  chiklren. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  although  they  con- 
cern themselves  little  with  maxims  of  prudence 
or  economy,  and  much  leas  authorize  worldly- 
nnndedneas  or  avarice,  have  yet  declared  in  ex- 
ptidt  terms  their  judgment  of  the  obligation  of  this 
onty :  **  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  especially 
fer  those  of  his  own  household,  he  hath  denied  the 
fcilh,  and  is  won*  than  an  infidel,"  (1  Tim.  v.  8.  Q 
he  hath  disgraced  the  Christian  profession,  and 
fidfen  short  m  a  duty  which  even  infidels  acknow- 
kdra. 

n.  Education. 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is 
niade  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  Uves;  and 
in  this  sense  I  use  it  Some  such  preparation  is 
necessary  Ibr  children  of  all  conditions,  because 
without  it  they  must  be  miserable,  and  probably 
win  be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  either  from 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of 
rational  and  inoffensive  occupation.  In  civilized 
Bfe,  every  thing  is  effected  by  art  and  skill. 
Whence  a  person  who  i«  pronded  with  neither 
^and  neither  can  be  acquired  without  cxerrlse  and 
Bftruction)  will  be  useless ;  and  he  that  is  useless, 
win  generally  be  at  the  same  tiine  mischievous  to 


the  community.  So  that  to  send  an  nnedcicated 
child  into  the  worid,  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of 
mankind;  it  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a 
mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets. 

In  the  inferior  classes  of-  the  community,  this 
principle  condemns  the  neglect  of  parents,  who 
do  not  inure  their  children  ^times  to  labour  and 
restraint,  by  providing  them  with  apprenticeahin, 
services,  or  othei  regular  employment,  but  Wno 
suffer  them  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness  and 
vagrancy,  or  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lai^, 
triding,  and  precarious  calling:  for  the  conse- 
quence of  having  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  na- 
tural liberty,  at  an  age  when  then  passion  and 
relish  for  it  are  at  the  highest,  is,  that  they  become 
incapable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of  con- 
tinued industry,  or  of  persevering  attention  to  any 
thing ;  spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  stru^le 
between  the  importunity  of  want,  and  the  irk- 
someness  of  regular  application;  and  are  pre- 
pared to  embrace  every  expedient,  which  presents 
a  hope  of  supplying  their  necessities  without  con- 
fining them  to  the  plough,  the  kwm,  the  shop,  or 
the  counting-house. 

In  the  middle  ordere  of  socie^r,  those  parents 
are  most  reprehensible,  who  neither  qualify  their 
children  for  a  profession,  nor  enable  them  to  five 
without  one  •*  and  those  in  the  highest,  who,  from 
indolence,  indulgence,  or  avarice,  omit  to  procure 
their  children  those  liberal  attainments  which  are 
necessary  to  make  them  useful  in  the  stations  to 
which  they  arc  destined.  A  man  of  fortune,  who 
permits  his  son  to  consume  the  season  of  educa- 
tbn  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  in  frequenting  horse- 
races, assemblies,  or  other  unedifying,  if  not  vi- 
cious, diversions,  defrauds  the  community  of  a 
bene&ctor,  and  bequeaths  them  a  nuisance. 

Some,  though  not  the  same,  preparation  for  the 
sequel  of  their  lives,  is  necessary  for  youth  of  every 
description ;  and  therefore  for  bastards,  as  well  as 
for  chddren  of  better  expe<^ations.  Consequently, 
they  who  leave  the  education  of  their  baiiards  to 
cluuice,  contenting  themselves  with  making  pro- 
vision for  their  subsistence,  desert  half  their  duty. 

III.  A  reasonable  provision  for  the  happineas 
of  a  child,  in  respect  of  outward  condition,  re- 
quires three  things :  a  situation  suited  to  his  ha- 
bits and  reasonable  expectations;  a  competent 
provision  for  the  exigencies  of  that  situation;  and 
a  probable  security  for  his  virtue. 

The  first  two  articles  will  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  parent.  A  situation  somewhat  ap- 
proaching in  rank  and  condition  to  the  parent  ■ 
own ;  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  similar  to 
what  other  parents  of  like  condition  provide  for 
their  children ;  bounds  the  reasonable,  as  well  as 
(generally  speaking)  the  actual,  expectations  of 
the  child,  and  therefore  contains  the  extent  of  the 
parent's  obligation. 

Hence,  a  peasant  satisfies  his  duty,  who  sends 
out  his  cniloren,  properly  instructed  for  their  oc- 
cupation, to  husbandry  or  to  any  branch  of  manu- 
facture. Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicbns,  officere 
in  the  army  or' navy,  gentlemen  possessing  mo- 
derate fortunes  of  inheritance,  or  exercising  trade 
in  a  large  or  lil)erdl  way,  are  required  by  the  same 
rule  to  provide  their  sons  with  learned  professions, 

*  Amon|rst  the  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  not  pat 
his  child  into  a  way  of  jr^ttinz  a  livelihood,  the  child 
was  not  bound  to  make  provisiini  for  the  parcut  wh^n 
okl  and  necesritouii.  «  i      r^r^i-iir> 
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I  in  the  armj  or  navy,  places  in  public  i 
a&cea.  or  reputable  branches  ot  merchandise. 
Providing  a  child  with  a  situation,  includes  a ; 
competent  supply  for  the  expenses  of  that  aitua- ' 
tion,  until  the  profits  of  it  enables  the  child  to  sup- 
port himself.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  £>rtuiie  may  be  bound  to  transmit  an 
inheritance  to  the  representatives  of  their  fEimily, 
sufficient  for  their  support  without  the  aid  of  a 
trade  or  profession,  to  which  there  is  little  hope 
that  a  youth,  who  l^s  been  flattered  with  other 
expectations,  will  apply  himself  with  diligence  or 
■uocess.  In  these  parts  of  the  world,  public  opinion 
has  assorted  the  members  of  the  community  into 
four  or  five  general  classes,  each  class  coinprwing 
a  great  variety  of  employments  and  proiessions, 
the  chcdca  of  which  must  be  committed  to  the 
private  discretion  of  the  parent .♦  All  that  can  be 
expected  from  parents  as  a  rfit/y,  and  therefore 
the  only  rule  which  a  moralist  can  deliver  upon 
the  furaect,  is,  that  they  endeavour  to  preserve 
their  children  in  the  class  in  which  they  are  born, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  others  of  similar  expecta- 
tions are  accustomed  to  be  placed ;  and  that  they 
be  careful  to  confine  their  hopes  and  habits  of  in- 
dulgence to  objects  which  will  continue  to  be  at- 
tainable. 

It  is  anill-iudged  thrift,  in  some  rich  parents, 
to  bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employments,  for 
the  sal^of  saving  the  charge  of  a  more  expensive 
education :  for  tl^se  aons,  when  they  become  mas- 
ters of  their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  con- 
tinue in  occupations  by  which  they  think  them- 
selves degraded,  and  are  seldom  qualified  for  any 
thing  better. 

An  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  children's  respective  conditions  in  the 
worid;  and  a  regard,  in  the  second  place,  to  their 
reasonable  expectations,  always  postponing  the 
expectations  to  the  exigencies  when  both  cannot 
be  satisfied,  ought  to  guide  parents  in  the  disposal 
of  their  fortunes  after  their  death.  And  lliese 
exigencies  and  expectations  must  be  measured  by 


-*The  health  and  virtue  of  a  child's  future  life  are 
eonsideratioos  so  superior  to  all  oUiers,  that  whatever 
Is  likely  to  have  the  smallest  influence  upon  these,  de- 
serves die  parent's  6r!«i  attention.  In  respect  of  health, 
acricnlture,  and  all  active,  rural,  and  out-of-door  em- 
pToyments,  are  to  be  preferred  to  manuflstcturci  and  «e 
dentary  occupations.  In  respect  of  virtue,  a  course  of 
dealings  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual,  in  which 
the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the  beaefit  of 
the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade,  ant!  all  serviceable 
art  or  labour,)  is  more  favourable  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter, than  callings  in  which  one  man's  gain  is  another 
■lan's  loss;  in  which  what  you  acquire,  i^  acquired 
without  equivalent,  and  parted  with  in  distress;  as  in 
gaming,  and  whatever  partakes  of  gaming,  and  in  the 
predatory  profits  of  war.  The  following  diHtinctions 
also  deserve  notice:  A  business,  like  a  retail  trade,  in 
which  the  profits  aro  small  and  fr^'quent,  and  accruing 
from  the  employment,  furnishes  a  moderate  and  con- 
stant engagement  of  the  mind,  and,  so  far,  suits  better 
with  the  general  disposition  of  mankind,  than  profes- 
sions which  are  supporied  by  fixed  salaries,  as  stations 
in  the  church,  army,  na vy,' revenue,  public  ofiices,  &c. 
or  wherein  the  profits  arc  made  in  large  sum^,  by  a  few 
great  concerns, or  fortunate  adventures;  as  in  many 
brauches  of  wholesale  and  foroisu  merchandine,  in 
which  the  occupation  is  neither  so  constant,  nor  the 
activity  so  kept  alive  by  immediate  encouragement. 
For  security,  manual  arts  exceed  urrchaiulise,  and 
such  as  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  are  b  'ttor  than 
those  which  minister  to  their  pi  tasure.  Situations 
which  promise  an  early  settlement  in  marriage,  are  on 
many  accounts  to  be  choseu  before  tho»3  which  require 
a  loafer  waiting  for  a  larger  establisluucnt. 


the  standard  which  custom  has  estahtisbed:  ix 
there  is  a  certain  appearance,  attendance,  estab- 
lishment, and  mode  of  living,  which  custom  has 
annexed  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  civil 
life  (and  which  compose  what  is  called  decency,^ 
together  with  a  certain  society,  and  particular 
pleasures,  belonging  to  each  class :  and  a  young 
person  who  is  withlield  from  sharing  in  these  for 
want  of  fortune,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a 
fair  chance  for  happiness;  the  indignity  and  mor- 
tification of  such  a  seclusion  bemg  what  few- 
tempers  can  bear,  or  bear  with  contentment.  And 
as  to  the  second  consideration,  of  what  a  child  may 
reasonably  ex\)eci  from  his  parent,  he  will  expect 
what  he  sees  all  or  most  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances receive ;  and  we  can  hardly  caJl  expecta- 
tions unreasonable,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 

By  virtue  of^  this  rule,  a  parent  is  justified  la 
making  a  difiirence  between  his  children  accord- 
ing as  they  stand  in  greater  or  less  need  of  the 
assistance  of  his  fortime,  in  consetiuence  of  the 
dillerence  of  their  age  or  sex,  or  of  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the  various  success 
which  they  have  met  with. 

On  account  of  the  few  lucrative  empk)yment« 
which  are  left  to  the  female  sex,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  little  opportimity  they  have  of  adding 
to  their  income,  daughters  ought  to  be  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  a  parent's  care  and  foresight ; 
and  as  an  option  of  marriage,  from  which  they 
can  reasonably  expect  happiness,  is  not  presented 
to  every  woman  who  deserves  it,  especiallv  in 
times  in  which  a  licentious  celibacy  is  in  fiishion 
with  the  men,  a  fether  should  endeavour  toenaMe 
his  daughters  to  lead  a  single  Ufe  with  independence 
and  decorum,  even  though  he  subtract  more  for 
that  purpose  from  the  portions  of  his  sons  than  is 
agreeable  to  modem  usage,  or  than  they  expect. 

But  when  the  exigencies  of  their  several  situar 
tions  are  provided  lor,  and  not  before,  a  parent 
ought  to  aomit  the  second  consideration,  the  satis- 
faction of  his  dtdldren's  expectations ;  and  upon 
that  principle  to  prefer  the  eldest  son  to  the  rest, 
and  sons  to  daughters :  which  constitutes  the  right, 
and  the  whole  right,  of  primogeniture,  as  well  as 
the  only  reason  for  tlie  preference  of  one  sex  to 
the  other.  The  preference,  indeed,  of  the  firsts 
born,  has  one  pubUc  good  eflect,  that  if  the  estate 
were  divided  equally  amongst  the  sons,  it  would 
probably  make  them  all  idle;  whereas,  by  the 
present  rule  of  descent,  it  makes  only  one  so; 
which  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  And  it  must 
further  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  community  make  it  a  rule  to  pre- 
fer sons  to  daughters,  an  individual  of  that  com- 
munity ought  to  guiae  himself  by  the  same  rule, 
upon  principles  of  mere  equaUty.  For,  as  the  son 
suffers  by  the  rule,  in  the  fortune  he  may  expect 
in  marriage,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
receive  the  advantage  of  it  in  his  own  inheritance. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  rule  be,  as  to  the  preference 
of  one  sex  to  the  other,  marriage  restores  the 
equality.  And  as  money  is  generally  more  con- 
vertible to  profit,  and  more  likely  to  promote  in- 
dustry, in  the  bunds  of  men  than  of  women,  the 
custom  of  this  country  may  properly  be  complied 
with,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  weightier 
reason  explained  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  point  of  the  children's  actual  expectations, 
together  with  the  expediency  of  subjecting  the  il- 
Mt  commerce  of  the  sexes  to  every  discouiage- 
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ment  wbich  it  can  receive,  makes  the  diffeTence 
between  the  claims  of  legitimate  children  and 
of  bastards.  But  neither  reason  will  in  any  case 
justify  the  leaving  of  bastards  to  the  world  with- 
out provision,  education,  or  profession ;  or^  what 
is  more  cruel,  without  the  means  of  continuing 
in  the  situation  to  which  the  parent  has  intro- 
doced  them ;  which  last  is,  to  leave  them  to  in- 
evitable misery. 

Ailer  the  first  requisite,  namely,  a  jprovision  for 
tbe  exigencies  of  his  situation,  is  satisned,  a  parent 
may  diminish  a  child's  portion,  in  order  to  punish 
uy  flacrant  crime,  or  to  punish  contumacy  and 
want  of  filial  duty  in  instances  not  otherwise 
criminal :  for  a  child  who  is  conscious  of  bad  be- 
haviour, or  of  contempt  of  his  parent's  will  and 
happiness,  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  same  in- 
rtanoes  of  his  munificence. 

A  child's  vices  may  be  of  that  sort,  and  his 
Tioons  habits  so  incorrigible,  as  to  afford  much 
the  same  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  waste 
or  misemploy  the  fortune  put  into  his  power,  as  if 
he  were  mad  or  idiotish,  in  which  case  a  narent 
may  treat  him  as  a  madman  or  an  idiot ;  toat  is, 
may  deem  it  sufficient  to  ])rovide  for  his  support, 
by  an  annuity  equal  to  his  wants  and  innocent 
enjoyments,  and  which  he  may  be  restrained  from 
abeinting.  Tins  seems  to  be  the  only  case  in 
which  a  disinherison,  nearly  absolute,  is  jus- 
tifiable. 

Let  not  a  &ther  hope  to  excuse  an  inofficious 
dispoHtion  of  his  fortune,  by  alleging,  that "  every 
min  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own."  All  the 
troth  which  this  expression  contains  is,  that  this 
ducnition  b  under  no  control  of  low;  and  that 
his  will,  however  capricious,  will  be  valid.  This 
bjr  DO  means  absolves  his  conscience  from  tlie  ob- 
lations of  a  parent,  or  imports  that  he  may  ne- 
glect, without  injustice,  the  several  wants  and  ex- 
pectations of  his  family,  in  order  to  gratify  a 
whim  or  pique,  or  indulge  a  preference  founded 
in  no  reasonable  distinction  of  merit  or  situation. 
Ahhouffh  in  his  intercourse  with  his  family,  and 
in  the  kascr  endearments  of  domestic  life,  a  pa- 
r^  may  not  always  resist  his  partiality  to  a  fa- 
^wrnte  child  (which,  however,  shoidd  be  both 
avoided  and  concealed,  as  oftentimes  productive 
of  bating  jealousies  and  discontents;)  yet,  when 
he  sits  down  to  make  his  will,  these  tendernesses 
most  give  place  to  more  manly  deliberations. 

A  other  of  a  family  is  Ixmnd  to  adjust  his 
economy  with  a  view  to  these  demands  upon  his 
fortune:  and  until  a  sufficiency  for  these  ends  is 
acquized,  or  in  due  time  probably  will  be  acqmred 


»  lustitied  m  tne  declining 
penave  Hberality :  for,  to  take  from  those  who 
want,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  want,  adds 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  public  happiness.  Thus 
6r,  thnefore,  and  no  farther,  the  plea  of  "children," 
of  "hige  families,"  "charity  begins  at  home,"  &c. 
is  an  excuse  for  parsimony,  and  an  answer  to 
those  who  solicit  our  bounty.  Beyond  this  point, 
ss  the  use  of  riches  becomes  less,  the  desire  of 
laying  up  should  abate  proportionably.  The 
truth  is,  our  children  gain  not  so  much  as  we 
imagine,  in  the  chance  of  this  world's  happiness, 
or  even  of  its  external  prosperity,  by  setting  out 
in  it  with  large  capitals.  Of  those  who  have  died 
rich,  a  great  part  hegan  with  Uttle.  And  in  re- 
spect of  enjoyment,  t£rc  is  no  comparison  between 


a  fortune  which  a  roan  acquires  by  weQ-cj^plied 
industry,  or  by  a  series  of  success  in  his  busuiees, 
and  one  found  in  his  possession,  or  received  from 
another. 

A  principal  part  of  a  parent's  duty  is  still  be- 
hind, viz :  the  using  of  proper  precautions  and 
expedients,  in  order  to  form  and  preserve  his 
children's  virtue. 

To  us,  who  believe  that,  in  one  stage  or  other 
of  our  existence,  virtue  will  conduct  to  happiness, 
and  vice  terminate  in  misery ;  and  who  observe 
withal,  that  men's  virtues  taid  vices  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain decree,  produced  or  affected  by  the  manage- 
ment ot  their  youth,  and  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  to  all  who  attend  to  these  reasons, 
the  obligation  to  consult  a  child's  virtue  will  ap- 
pear to  differ  in  nothing  from  that  by  which  the 
parent  is  bound  to  provide  for  his  maintenance  or 
fortune.  The  child's  interest  is  concerned  in  the 
one  means  of  happiness  as  well  as  in  the  other ; 
and  both  means  are  equally,  and  almost  ezdii- 
sively,  in  the  parent's  power.  . 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  pouit  to  be  endeav- 
oured after  is,  to  impress  upon  children  the  idea  of 
accountablenesBj  that  b,  to  accustom  them  to  look 
forward  to  the  consequences  of  their  actkms  in 
another  worid;  which  can  onl]|[  be  brought  about 
by  the  parents  \isibly  acting  with  a  view  to  these 
consequences  themselves.  Parents,  to  do  them 
justice,  are  seldom  sparing  of  lessons  of  virtue  and 
religion:  in  admonitions  which  cost  little,  and 
which  profit  less ;  whilst  their  example  exhmils  a 
continual  contradiction  of  what  they  teach.  A 
father,  for  instance,  will,  vrith  much  solemnity 
and  apparent  earnestness,  warn  his  son  against 
idleness,  excess  in  drinking,  debauchery,  and  ex- 
travagance, who  himself  loiters  about  all  day 
without  employment;  comes  home  evenr  night 
drunk ;  is  made  infamous  in  his  neighbourhood  by 
some  profligate  connexion ;  and  wastes  the  for- 
tune which  should  support,  or  remain  a  provision 
for  his  family,  in  riot,  or  luxury,  or  ostentation. 
Or  he  will  discourse  gravely  before  his  children 
of  the  obligatbn  and  importance  (^  revealed  re- 
ligiouj  whilst  they  see^the  most  frivolous  and 
oftentimes  feigned  excuses  detain  him  from  itH 
reasonable  and  solemn  ordinances.  Or  he  will 
set  before  them,  perhaps,  the  supreme  and  tre- 
mendous authority  of  Almighty  Uod ;  that  such 
a  Being  ought  not  to  be  named,  or  even  thought 
upon,  without  sentiments  of  profound  aw^  and 
veneration.  This  may  l»e  the  lecture  he  deliven 
to  his  family  one  hour;  when  the  next,  if  an 
occasion  arise  to  excite  his  anger,  his  mirth  or  hie 
surprise,  they  will  hear  him  treat  the  name  of  the 
Deity  with  the  most  irreverent  pn^ination,  and 
sport  with  the  terms  and  denunciations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  if  they  were  the  kingnage  dT 
some  ridiculous  and  long  expkxled  suprntition. 
Now,  even  a  child  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
such  mockenr.  He  sees  through  the  grimace  of 
this  counterfeited  concern  for  virtue.  He  dis- 
covers that  his  parent  is  acting  a  pert ;  and  re- 
ceives his  admomdons  as  he  would  hear  the  same 
maxims  from  the  mouth  of  a  player.  And  when 
once  this  opinion  has  taken  possession  oi  the 
child's  mind,  it  has  a  fataf  effect  upon  the  parent's 
influence  in  all  subjects ;  even  those,  in  which  he 
Iiimself  may  be  sincere  and  convinced.  Whereas 
a  silent,  but  obser\'able,  regard  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  parent's  own  behaviour,  will  take  a 
sure  and  gradual  hold  of  the  chikl's  di^NMitioni 
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much  beyond  formal  leproofe  and  chidings,  which, 
being  generally  prompted  by  some  present  provo- 
cation, discover  more  of  anger  than  of  principle, 
and  are  always  received  wiUi  a  temporary  alien- 
ation and  disgust. 

A  ffood  parent's  first  care  is,  to  be  virtuous 
himseu ;  a  second,  to  make  his  virtues  as  easy  and 
engaging  to  those  about  him  as  their  nature  will 
admit,  v  irtue  itself  offends,  when  coupled  with 
forbidding  manners.  And  some  virtues  may  be 
urged  to  such  excess,  or  brought  forward  so  un- 
seasonably, as  to  discourage  and  repel  those  who 
observe  and  who  are  acteaupon  by  them,  instead 
of  exciting  an  inclination  to  imitate  and  adopt 
them.  Young  minds  are  particularly  liable  to 
these  unfortunate  impressions.  For  mstance,  if 
a  Other's  economy  d^enerate  into  a  minute  and 
teasing  parsimony,  it  is  odds  but  that  the  ,son, 
who  has  suffered  under  it,  sets  out  a  sworn  enemy 
to  all  rules  of  order  and  frugality.  If  a  father's 
piety  be  morose,  rigorous,  and  tinged  With  melan- 
chor^,  perpetually  breaking  in  upon  the  recreation 
of  his  family,  and  surfeitmg  them  with  the  lan- 
guage of  religion  on  all  occasions,  there  is  danger 
lest  the  son  carry  from  home  with  him  a  settled 
prejudice  against  seriousness  and  religion,  as  in- 
consistent with  every  plan  of  a  pleasureable  life; 
and  turn  out,  when  he  mixes  with  the  workl,  a 
character  of  levity  or  dissoluteness. 

Something  likewise  may  be  done  towards  the 
correcting  or  improving  of  those  early  inclinations 
which  cmldren  discover,  by  disposiiijg  them  into 
situations  the  least  dangerous  to  their  particular 
characters.  Thus,  I  would  make  choice  of  a 
retired  life  for  young  persons  addicted  to  licen- 
tious pleasures ;  of  private  stations  for  the  proud 
and  passbnate ;  of  hberal  professions,  and  a  town 
life,  for  the  mercenary  and  sottish:  and  not, 
according  to  the  ^neral  practice  of  parents,  send 
dissolute  youths  mto  the  army ;  penurious  tem- 
pers to  trade ;  or  make  a  crafty  lad  an  attorney ; 
or  flatter  a  vain  and  haughty  temper  with  ele- 
vated names,  or  situations,  or  callings,  to  which 
the  &shion  of  the  world  has  annexed  precedency 
and  distinction,  but  in  which  his  disposition,  with- 
out at  all  promoting  his  success,  will  serve  both  to 
multiply  and  exasperate  his  disappointments.  In 
the  same  way,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  the  particu- 
lar frame  and  tendency  of  the  puj^'s  character,  I 
would  make  choice  of  a  public  or  private  education. 
The  reserved,  timid,  and  indolent,  will  have  their 
fiunilties  called  forth,  and  their  nerves  invigoraJted, 
by  a  public  education.  Youths  of  strong  spirits 
and  passions  will  be  safer  in  a  private  education. 
At  our  public  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
more  literature  is  acquired,  and  more  vice ;  quick 
parts  are  cultivated,  slow  ones  are  neglected. 
Under  private  tuition,  a  moderate  proficiency  in 
juvenile  learning  is  seldom  exceeded,  but  with 
more  certainty  attained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

T%e  Rights  qf  Parents. 

The  riffhts  of  parents  result  from  their  duties. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren, to  form  them  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  vir- 
tue, to  provide  for  them  situations  needful  for 
their  subsistence,  and  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  those  situations;  he  has 


a  right  to  such  authority,  and  in  support  of  tbot 
authority  to  exercise  such  disdpline  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  The  law  of  nature 
acknowledges  no  other  foundation  of  a  parent's 
right  over  nis  children,  braides  his  duty  towards 
tl^m.  (I  speak  now  of  such  rights  as  may  be 
enforced  by  coercion.)  This  relation  confers  no 
property  in  their  persons,  or  natural  dominion 
over  them,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Since  it  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  determiiie 
the  destination  ofchildren,  before  they  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  their  own  happiness,  pawontff 
have  a  right  to  elect  professions  for  them. 

As  the  mother  herself  owes  obedience  to  the 
father,  her  authority  must  submit  to  his.  In  a 
competition  .therefore,  of  commands,  the  father  is 
to  be  obeyed.  In  case  of  the  death  of  either,  the 
authority,  as  well  as  duty,  of  both  parents,  de- 
volves upon  the  survivor. 

These  rights,  always  following  the  duty,  be- 
long likewise  to  guardians ;  and  so  much  of  them, 
as  is  delegated  by  the  parents  to  guardians,  be- 
longs to  tutors,  school-masters,  &c. 

l^rom  this  principle,  "that  the  rights  of  parents 
result  from  their  duty,"  it  follows,  that  parents 
have  no  natural  right  over  the  Uves  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  was  absurdly  allowed  to  Roman  fiithers; 
nor  any  to  exercise  unprofitable  severities ;  nor  to 
command  the  commission  of  crimes:  for  these 
rights  can  never  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
parent's  duty. 

Nor,  for  the  same  reason^  have  parents  any 
rifht  to  sell  their  children  mto  slavery.  Upon 
which,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
children  of  slaves,  are  not,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
born  slaves :  for,  as  the  master's  right  is  derivea 
to  him  through  the  parent,  it  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  parent's  own. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  parents  not  only 
pervert,  but  exceed  their  just  authority,  when 
they  consult  their  own  ambition,  interest,  or  pre- 
iudice,  at  the  manifest  expense  of  their  children's 
nappiness.  Of  which  abuse  of  parental  power, 
the  following  are  instances:  the  shutting  up  of 
daughters  and  younger  sons  in  nuimenes,  and 
monasteries,  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  estate 
and  dignitjr  of  the  family ;  or  the  using  of  any  arts, 
either  of  lundness  or  unkindness,  to  induce  theta 
to  make  choice  of  this  way  of  life  themselves: 
or,  in  countries  where  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  marriage,  putting  sons  into  the  church  for 
the  same  end,  who  are  never  likely  to  do  or 
receive  any  good  in  it,  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  this  sacribce ;  the  urging  of  children  to  mar- 
riages firom  which  they  are  averse,  with  the  view 
of  exalting  or  enriching  the  family,  or  for  the  sake 
of  connecting  estates,  parties,  or  mterests :  or  the 
opposing  of  a  marriage,  in  which  the  child  would 
probably  find  his  happiness,  from  a  motive  of  pride 
or  avarice,  of  family  nostility,  or  personal  pique. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Duty  qf  Children. 

The  duty  of  children  may  be  considerBd, 

I.  During  childhood. 

II.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  bot 
continue  in  their  father's  femily. 

III.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  and 
have  left  their  f'^h^^'^o^OOgle 


DUTY  OP  CHILDREN. 


I.  DuHng  tAMhood. 

ChilditRn  must  be  sappoaed  to  have  attained  to 
nme  dcvree  of  diacietion  before  the^  are  capable 
of  any  duty.  There  ia  an  interval  oi  eight  or  nine 
jein  between  the  dawning  and  the  maturity  of 
nnoQ,  in  which  it  is  necesBary  to  sabject  the  in- 
dination  of  children  to  many  reetiaints,  and  di- 
rect their  am>lication  to  many  employments,  of  the 
tendencyaiid  cue  of  which  they  cannot  judffe ;  for 
which  cause,  the  submission  of  children  during 
thii  period  must  be  ready  and  implicit,  with  an 
exceDtko,  however,  of  any  manifest  crime  which 
mar  be  oommanded  them. 

n.  J^fler  they  have  attained  to  manhood^  hvi 
continve  in  their  father' sf amity. 

If  children,  when  they  are  grown  up,  volun- 
tarily continue  members  of  their  father's  family, 
tbejr  are  bound,  beside  the  general  duty  of  grati- 
taw  to  thnr  parents,  to  observe  such  i^pilations 
of  the  fiuniiy  as  the  &ther  shall  appomt;  con- 
tribute their  labour  to  its  support,  if  reqmred ;  and 
confine  themselves  to  such  expenses  as  he  shall 
allow.  The  obligation  would  be  the  same,  if  they 
ivere  admitted  mto  any  other  fiunily,  or  received 
lopport  from  any  other  hand. 

Ul.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood^  and 
hate  left  their  father's  family. 

In  this  state  of  the  relation,  the  duty  to  parents 
ii  amply  the  duty  of  gratitude;  not  mfferent 
inkindf  from  that  which  we  owe  to  any  other 
benefiM!tor;  in  degree^  just  so  much  exceeding 
ether  obwtions,  by  how  much  a  parent  has  been 
a  greater  benelkctor  than  any  other  friend.  T  he 
lerrioes  and  attentions,  by  which  filial  gratitude 
may  be  testified,  can  be  comprised  within  no  enu- 
Beatkm.  It  jfttIX  show  itselt  in  compliances  vrith 
the  will  of  the  parents,  however  contrary  to  the 
child's  own  taste  or  judgment,  provided  it  be  nei- 
ther criminal,  nor  tottdly  inconsistent  with  his 
ha|ipiness;  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  promote 
thor  enjo^nnenls,  prevent  their  wishes,  and  soften 
their  anxieties^  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in 
treat ;  in  assisting  them  in  their  business ;  in  con- 
Dibating  to  their  support,  ease,  or  better  accom- 
Biodation,  when  their  circumstances  require  it; 
in  affording  them  our  company,  in  preference  to 
man  amusing  engageniente;  in  waiting  upon 
tiieir  aickness  or  deorepitude ;  in  bearing  with 
the  infirmitiefl  of  their  health  or  temper,  with  the 
peeviahneas  and  complaints,  the  unfoshionable, 
nq^igent,  austere  manners,  and  ofiensive  habits, 
wQch  often  attend  upon  advanced  years:  for  where 
moft  old  age  find  indulgeiice^  if  it  do  not  meet 
with  it  in  toe  piety  and  pardahty  of  children  1 

The  most  serious  contentions  between  parents 
and  their  children  are  those  commonly  which  re- 
late to  marriage,  or  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

A  jArent  has,  in  no  case,  a  right  to  destroy  his 
child  8  happineas.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that 
there  exist  such  personal  and  exclusive  attach- 
ments between  inoividuals  of  difierent  sexes,  that 
the  possesion  of  a  particular  man  or  woman  in 
marriage  be  really  necessary  for  the  child's  hap- 
pineas; or,  if  it  bo  true,  that  an  aversion  to  a  par- 
ticular  profesaion  may  be  involuntary  and  uncon- 
<|nerablie;  then  it  wiU  follow,  that  parento,  where 
this  is  the  case,  ought  not  to  urge  tneir  authority, 
and  that  the  child  is  not  bound  to  obey  it. 
,  The  point  is,  to  discover  how  for,  in  any  par- 
ticular mstanoe,  this  is  the  case.  Whether  the 
fcnAiess  of  lovers  ever  continues  with  such  iii- 
taMity,and  so  king,  that  the  success  of  their  de- 
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sires  constitutes,  or  the  disappointment  afifects 
any  considerable  portion  of  their  happiness,  ooin- 
pared  with  that  of  their  whole  life,  it  is  difiScult  to 
determine ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing, that  not  one  half  of  those  attachments, 
which  young  people  conceive  with  so  much  haste 
and  passion,  are  of  this  sort.  I  believe  it  also  to 
be  true,  that  there  are  few  aversions  to  a  profes- 
sion, which  resolution,  perseverance,  activity  in 
going  about  the  duty  of  it,  and,  above  all,  despair 
of  changing,  will  not  subdue :  yet  there  are  some 
such.  Wherefore,  a  child  who  respecU  his  pa- 
rents'  judgment,  and  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  tender 
of  their  heippiness,  owes,  at  leant,  so  much  de- 
ference to  their  will,  as  to  try  fairiy  and  fiuthfully, 
in  one  case,  whether  time  and  absence  will  not 
cool  an  afiection  which  they  disapprove ;  and,  in 
the  other,  whether  a  longer  continuance  in  the 
profession  which  they  have  chosen  for  him  may 
^>t  reconcile  him  to  it.  The  whole  depends  upon 
^e  experiment  being  made  on  the  child's  part 
with  smceritv,  and  not.  merely  with  a  deiogn  of 
compassing  his  purpose  at  last,  by  means  of  a 
simulated  and  temporary  compliance.  It  is  the 
nature  of  love  and  hatred,  and  of  all  violent  af- 
fections, to  delude  the  mind  with  a  persuasion  that 
we  shall  always  continue  to  feel  them  as  we  feel 
them  at  present ;  we  cannot  conceive  that  they 
will  either  change  or  cease.  Experience  of  similar 
or  greater  changes  in  ourselves,  or  a  habit  of 

S'ving  credit  to  what  our  parentSj  or  tutors^  or 
K>ks,  teach  us,  may  -control  this  persuasion, 
<  otherwise  it  renders  youth  very  untraotable :  for 
they  see  clearly  and  thily  that  it  is  impossible 
they  should  be  happy  under  the  circumstances 
proposed  to  them,  in  their  present  state  of  mind. 
After  a  sincere  but  ineffectual  endeavour,  by  the 
child,  to  accommodate  his  inclination  to  his  pa- 
rent's pleasure,  he  ought  not  to  sufier  in  his  pa- 
rent's aflection,  or  in  his  fortunes.  The  parent, 
when  be  has  reasonable  proof  of  this  should  ac^ 
quiesce ;  at  all  events,  the  child  is  then  at  liberty 
to  provide  for  his  own  happiness. 

Barents  have  no  right  to  urge  their  children 
upon  marriages  to  which  they  are  averse:  nor 
ought,  in  any  shape,  to  resent  the  children's  dis- 
ob^ence  to  such  commands.  This  is  a  different 
case  from  opposmg  a  match  of  inclination,  because 
the  child's  misery  is  a  much  more  probable  con- 
sequence ;  it  being  easfar  to  hve  without  a  person 
that  we  love,  than  with  one  whom  we  hate.  Add 
to  this,  that  ccHnpulsion  in  marriage  necessarily 
leads  to  prevarication;  as  the  reluctant  partjr  pro- 
mises an  afiection,  which  neither  existe,  nor  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place :  and  parental,  like  all  human 
authority,  ceases  at  the  point  where  obedience  be- 
comes criminal. 

In  the  above-mentioned,  and  in  all  contests  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  it  is  the  parent's  du^ 
to  represent  to  the  child  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct ;  and  it  will  be  found  hid  best  policy  to 
represent  them  vrith  fidelity.  It  is  usual  for  pa- 
rents to  exaggerate  these  descriptions  beyond  pro- 
bability, andby  exaggeration  to  lose  all  credit  with 
their  cnildren ;  thus,  m  a  great  measure,  defeating 
their  own  end. 

Parents  are  forbidden  to  interfere,  where  a  trust 
is  reposed  personally  in  the  son ;  and  where,  con- 
sequently, the  son  was  expected,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  expectation  is  obli^,  to  pursue  his  own 
judgment,  and  not  that  of  any  other :  as  is  the 
case  with  judicial  magistrates  in  the  execution  of 
8* 
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Ihetr  office;  with  xnemben  of  the  lepdatue  in 
their  votes;  with  electors  where  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  certain  prescribed  quahfications.  The 
son  may  assist  his  own  judgment  by  the  advice  of 
his  &ttM5r,  or  of  any  one  wmmi  he  chooses  to  con- 
sul :  bot  his  own  judgment,  whether  it  proceed 
upon  knowledge  or  authority,  ought  finally  to  de- 
termine his  conduct. 

The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  was 
thou^t  worthy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  Ten  CommRndments ;  and,  as  such,  is  re- 
cognised by  Christ,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
moral  preceptsof  the  Decalogue,  in  various  places 
of  the  Gospel 

The  same  divine  Teacher's  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  reUef  of  indkent  parents,  appear 
snfficienUy  finom  that  manfy  and  deserved  indig- 
nation with  which  he  reprehended  the  wretch«l 
easuistiYof  the  Jewish  expositors,  who,  under  the 
name  of  a  tradition,  had  contrived  a  method  of 
evading  Uiis  duty,  by  converting,  or  pretending  Id 
convert,  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  bo  much  of 
thdr  property  as  their  distressed  parent  might  be 
entitled  l^  their  law  to  demand. 

Agreeably  to  this  law  of  Nature  and  Chris- 
tianity, children  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  bound 
to  support,  aa  well  their  immediate  parents,  as 
their  grand&ther  and  grandmother,  or  remoter 
ancestors,  who  stand  in  need  of  support. 

Obedience  to  parents  is  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Epheaians :  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord,  fi>r  this  is  right;"  and  to  the  Coloesians : 
'*  ChildreB,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for 
this  is  weri-pleasing  unto  the  Lord."* 

By  the  Jewish  law,  disobedience  to  parents 
was  in  some  extreme  cases  capital :  Deut.  xxL  Id. 


BOOK  IV. 


DUTIES  TO  OURSELVES. 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  retained  merely 
for  the  salfe  of  method^  by  which  the  writer  and 
the  reader  are  equally  assisted.  To  the  subject 
itself  it  imports  nothing ;  for,  the  obligation  of  all 
duties  being  fundamentally  the  same,  it  matters 
little  under  what  class  or  title  alhy  of  them  are 
considered.  In  strictness^  there  are  few  duties  or 
crimes  which  terminate  m  a  man's  self;  and  so 
fiur  as  others  are  aflected  by  their  operation,  they 
have  been  treated  of  in  some  article  of  the  pre- 
eeding  book.  We  have  reserved,  however,  to  this 
head,  the  rigkU  qf  self-defence ;  also  the  con- 
sideration of  drunl^ness  and  suicide,  as  offences 
against  that  care  of  our  Acuities,  and  preservation 
of  our  persons,  which  we  account  duties,  and  call 
diUiea  to  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Rights  qf  Se\f-Dqfence. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
we  might  lawfully  defend  the  meet  insignificant 


*  Upon  which  two  phrases,  "  this  is  rifrht."  and, "  for 
this  is  WDll-pleasins  unto  the  I^rd,"  boinfr  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  a  sense  perftctly  parallel,  we  may  observe,  that 
moral  reetitodie,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  were 
ia  bis  apprelwBskm  the  same. 


right,  provided  it  were  a  perfect  determinate  right, 
by  any  extremities  which  the  obstinacy  of  the 
aggressor  rendered  necessary.  Of  this!  doubt; 
because  I  doubt  whether  the  general  rule  be  worth 
sustaining  at  such  an  expense ;  and  beoiuse,  apart 
from  the  general  consequence  of  yiekling  to  th« 
attempt,  it  cannot  be  contended  to  be  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  human  happiness,  that  one  man 
should  lose  his  life,  or  a  limb,  rather  than  another 
a  pennyworth  of  his  property.  Nevertheless^ 
perfect  rights  can  ovXy  be  distinguished  by  their 
value;  ai^  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value 
at  which  the  liberty  of  using  extreme  violence  be- 
gins. The  person  attacked,  must  balance,  as  well 
as  he  can,  between  the  general  consequence  of 
yielding,  and  the  particular  effect  of  resistance. 

However,  this  nght,  if  it  exist  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, is  suspended  by  the  establishment  of  dvfl 
society :  because  thereby  other  remedies  are  pro- 
vided against  attacks  upon  our  property,  and  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community,  that  the  prevention,  punishment, 
and  redress  of  injuries,  h«  adjusted  by  public  laws. 
Moreover,  as  the  individual  is  assisted  in  the  re* 
covery  of  his  right,  or  of  a  compensation  for  his 
right,  by  the  public  strength,  it  is  no  less  equitable 
tlmn  expedient,  that  he  shouU  submit  to  pubtio 
arbitration  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  measure  of 
the  satisfaction  which  he  is  to  obtain. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  all  extremities  aie 
justifiable ;  namely,  when  our  life  is  assaulted,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  for  our  preservation  to  kill  the 
assailant.  This  is  evident  m  a  state  of  nature ; 
unkss  it  can  be  shown,  that  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
fer the  aggressor's  life  to  our  own,  that  is  to  ny, 
to  love  our  enemy  better  than  ourselvesi  which 
can  never  be  a  debt  of  justice,  nor  anjr  where  ap- 
pears to  be  a  du^  of  charity.  Nor  is  the  case 
altered  by  our  living  in  civil  society ;  because,  by 
the  supposition,  the  hiws  of  society  cannot  inter- 
pose to  protect  us,  nor,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
compel  restitution.  Thu  liberty  is  restrained  to 
cases  in  which  no  other  probable  means  of  pie- 
serving  our  life  remain,  as  flight,  calling  for  assist- 
ance, disarming  the  adversary,  &c.  The  rale 
holds,  whether  the  danger  proceed  from  a  vohm- 
tary  attack,  as  bv  an  enemy,  robber,  or  asssssin ; 
or  nrom  an  involuntary  one,  as  by  a  madman,  or 
person  sinking  in  the  water,  and  dragging  us  after 
oim;  or  where  two  persons  are  redo^  to  a  ntD»- 
tion  in  which  one  or  both  of  them  must  perish :  ae 
in  a  shipwreck,  where  two  seize  upon  a  phuik, 
which  will  support  only  one :  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  these  extreme  cases,  which  happen  seldain. 
and  hardly,  when  they  do  happen,  admit  of  moral 
a^ncy^  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  much  lew 
discussing  at  length. 

The  instance  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  which  seems  to  justify 
the  same  extremities,  is  the  defence  of  chastity. 

In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me  the  safest  to 
consider  the  taking  away  of  life  as  authorised  hr 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  person  who  takes  il 
away,  as  in  the  situation  of  a  minister  or  execa- 
tioner  of  the  law. 

In  which  view,  honddde,  in  England^  is  justi- 
fiable : 

1 .  To  p^vent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  whidi, 
when  committed,  would  be  punishable  witn  death. 
Thus,  it  is  lawful  to  shoot  a  highwayman,  or  one 
attempting  to  break  into  a  house  by  nignt ;  but 
I  not  so  if  the  attempt  be  made  in  the  (fay-CiiBe; 
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whiflb  putknkr  dtstmctioii,  by  a  oooient  of  le- 
Bibttkm  that  h  lemukable,  obtained  also  in  the 
Jevrish  law,  as  weU  aa  in  the  laws  both  of  Greece 
iiidRome. 

3.  In  neocsMiy  endeavoura  to  carry  the  bw 
into  execution,  as  in  suppresaing  riots,  apprehend- 
ing nalpfiictore,  preventing  escapes,  &c. 

1  do  not  know  that  the  bw  holds  forth  its  au- 
thority to  any  cases  besides  those  which  fidl  within 
one  or  other  of  the  above  descriptions ;  or,  that, 
after  the  exoeotion  of  immediate  danger  to  life  or 
chastity,  the  destruction  of  a  human  being  can  be 
bmoeent  without  an  authority. 

The  lights  of  war  are  not  here  taken  into  the 
ioeoont. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Drunkennesa. 

^  Dbohkekness  is  cither  actual  or  habitual; 
joat  aa  it  b  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to 
W  a  drunkard.  What  we  shall  deliver  upon  the 
subject  most  principally  be  understood  of  a  habit 
cf  mtempefance ;  idthongh  part  of  the  guilt  and 
duiger  dc0cribed,  may  be  ai>plicable  to  casual  ex- 
rciui^  and  aU  of  it  inacertamdegree,  foraamuch 
aa  every  habit  is  only  a  repetition  of  aingle  in- 


The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  irom  which  we 
He  to  ooinpute  the  guilt  of  it,  oonaists  in  following 
the  bad  ejects : 

1.  It  betrays  most  constitutions  either  to  extra- 
fwance«  of  an^r,  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

9.  It  'disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  their 
itation,  both  by  the  temporaiy  disorder  of  their 
fimkies,  and  at  length  l^  a  constant  incapacity 
nd  stupefiiction. 

3.  It  18  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often 
beillspared. 

4.  U  IS  sure  to  oecasion  uneasiness  tothefiunily 
of  the  drunkaid. 

5.  It  sh<Htens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must 
be  added  the  peculiar  dan^r  and  mischief  of  the 
example.  Drunkenness  is  a  social  festive  vice ; 
tpt,  beyond  any  vice  that  can  be  mentioned, 
to  draw  in  others  bv  the  example.  The  drinker 
eoQeets  his  circle;  the  circle  naturally  spreads ;  of 
fbose  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many  become  the 
eorrapteiB  and  centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their 
mi ;  every  one  countenancing,  and  periiaps  emu- 
lating the  rest,  rill  a  whole  neighbourhood  be  in- 
feeted  from  the  contagbn  of  a  single  example. 
This  account  is  confirmed  hj  what  we  often  ob- 
serve of  drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  loccd  vice ;  found 
to  prevail  in  certain  countries,  in  certain  districts 
of  a  country,  or  in  parricuhr  towns,  without  any 
reason  to  be  given  mr  the  foshion,  but  that  it  had 
been  introduced  by  some  popular  examples.  With 
this  observation  upon  tne  spreading  quality  of 
dnmkenncsB,  let  us  connect  a  reman  which  be- 
longs to  the  several  evil  eflects  above  recited.  The 
cwisequences  of  a  vice,  like  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease, (oough  they  be  all  enumerated  in  the  de- 
■cription,  seldom  all  meet  in  the  same  subject, 
in  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  a^  and 
temperature  of  one  drunkard  may  have  httle  to 
fear  firom  inflammations  of  lust  or  anger ;  the  for- 
tune of  a  second  may  not  be  injurS  by  the  ex- 
pense; a  third  may  havenofiunily  to  be  disquieted  ) 


by  his  irre^Iarities ;  and  a  fourth  may  ( 
a  constitutum  fortified  against  the  poison  of 
strong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we  always  ought  to  do, 
we  comprehend  within  the  consequences  of  our 
conduct  the  mischief  and  tendency  of  the  exam- 
ple, the  above  circumstances,  however  fortunate 
for  the  individual,  will  be  found  to  vary  the  guilt 
of  his  intemperance  less,  probably,  than  he  sup- 
poses. The  moralist  may  expostulate  with  him 
thus :  Although  the  waste  of  time  and  of  money 
be  of  small  importance  to  you,  it  may  be  of  the 
utmost  to  some  one  or  other  whom  your  society 
corrupts.  Repmted  or  long-continued  excesses, 
which  hurt  not  your  health,  may  be  fotal  to  your 
companion.  Although  you  have  neither  wife  or 
child,  nor  parent,  to  lament  your  absence  from 
home,  or  expect  your  return  to  it  with  terror :  other 
fimiilies,  in  which  husbands  and  fathers  have  been 
invited  to  share  in  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  mxy  justly  by  their  misery  or  ruin  at 
your  door.  Thw  will  hold  good  whether  the  pei^ 
son  seduced  be  seduced  immediately  by  you,  or 
the  vice  be  propagated  from  yott  to  nim  tbrou^ 
several  intermediate  examples.  All  these  consid- 
erations it  is  necessary  to  assemUe,  to  Judge  truly 
of  a  vice'  which  usually  meets  with  muder  oamei 
and  more  indulgence  tnan  it  deserves. 

I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and 
upon  the  peaoe  and  suety  of  the  neighbourliood, 
in  which  drunken  reveb  often  end ;  and  also  those 
deleterious  and  maniacal  effects  which  strong  li- 
quors produce  upon  particular  eonstitutions :  be- 
cause, in  general  propositions  oonoeming  drunk- 
enness, no  consequences  should  be  included,  but 
what  are  constant  enough  to  be  generally  ex- 
pected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  b^  St 
Paul :"  fie  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  ex- 
cess." **  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  daj^,  not 
in  riotiiiff  and  drunkenness."  "  Be  not  deceived; 
neither  fomieators,  nor  drunkardt^  nor  revilers, 
nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdomof  CUid" 
Ephes.  V.  18;  Romans  xiii.  13;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  la 
Tne  same  apostle  likewise  condemns  drunkenness, 
as  peculiariy  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  pro- 
fession:— "They  that  be  drunken,  art  drunken 
in  the  night:  but  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  be 
sober."  1  Thess.  v.  7,  8.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  argument:  the  words  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  drunkenness,  and  the  authority  is  con- 
clusive. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  how  fiir 
drunkenness  is  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  which  the 
drunken  person  commits. 

In  the  solution  of  this  quesUon,  we  will  first 
suppose  the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether  d»- 
pnved  of  moral  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  re- 
flection and  foresight.  In  this  condition,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  no  more  capable  of  guilt  than  a 
madman ;  although,  like  him,  he  may  be  extreme- 
ly mischievous,  xhe  only  guilt  with  which  he  is 
charireable,  was  incurred  at  the  time  when  he  vo- 
luntarily brought  himself  into  this  situation.  And 
as  every  man  is  responsible  for  the  consequences 
which  ne  foresaw,  or  might  have  foreseen,  and  for 
no  other,  this  guilt  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
probability  of  such  consequences  ensuing.  From 
which  pnnciple  results  the  following  rule,  viz.  that 
the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a  drunken  man,  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  like  action 
in  a  sober  man,  that  the  jwobability  of  its  bong 
the  consequence  of  drunkenness,  bears  to  absolute 
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oextainty.  By  virtoe  of  this  rale,  those  viceB  which 
are  the  known  efiecto  of  drunkenness,  either  in 
^neral  or  upon  particular  constitutions,  tare  in  all,  or 
in  men  of  sucn  constitutions,  nearly  as  criminal 
as  if  committed  with  all  their  faculties  and  senses 
ahont  them. 

If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the 

guilt  will  oe  of  a  mixed  nature.  For  so  much  of 
is  self-government  as  the  drunkard  retains,  he  is 
as  responsible  then  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is 
entitled  to  no  abatement  beyond  the  strict  propor- 
tion in  which  his  moral  raculties  are  impaired. 
Now  I  call  the  guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man 
had  committed  it,  the  whole  guilt  A  person  in 
the  condition  we  describe,  incurs  part  of  this  at 
the  instant  of  perpetration  ;  and  by  bringing  him- 
self into  such  a  condition,  he  incurred  that  fraction 
of  the  remaining  part,  which  the  dan^  of  this 
consequence  was  of  an  integral  certamty.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  we  are  at  Uberty  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  man  loses  half  his  moral  faculties  by 
drunkenness ;  this  leaving  him  but  half  his  re- 
sponsibility, he  incurs,  when  he  commits  the  action, 
tadf  of  the  whole  gmlt.  We  will  also  suppose 
that  it  was  known  beforehand,  that  it  was  an  even 
chance,  or  half  a  certainty,  that  this  crime  would 
follow  his  getting  drunk.  This  makes  him  charge- 
able with  half  of  the  remainder;  so  that  alto- 
gether, he  is  responsible  in  three-fourths  of  the 
ffuilt  which  a  sober  man  would  have  incurred  by 
tne  same  action. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced 
to  nnmbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever  made  with 
arithmetical  precision ;  but  these  are  the  princi- 
ples, and  thk  the  rule  by  which  our  general  ad- 
measurement of  the  guilt  of  such  offences  should 
be  regukted. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to 
me  to  be  almost  always  acquired.  One  proof  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular 
times  and  places :  as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening, 
on  the  market-day,  at  the  marketrtown,  in  such  a 
company,  at  such  a  tavern.  And  this  may  be  the 
reason  that,  if  a  habit  of  drunkenness  be  ever  over- 
come, it  is  upon  some  change  of  place,  situation, 
company,  or  profession.  A  man  sunk  deep  in  a 
habit  of  drunkenness  will,  upon  such  occasions 
as  these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosened  from  the 
associations  whidi  held  him  &st,  sometunes  make  a 
plunge,  and  get  out  In  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, it  is  well  worth  while,  where  it  is  in  any 
de^^  practicable,  to  change  our  habitation  and 
soaetYj  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment 
^  Habits  of  drunkenness  commonly  take  their  rise 
either  from  a  fondness  for,  and  connexion  with, 
some  company,  or  some  companion,  already  ad- 
dieted  to  this  practice ;  which  affords  an  almost 
irresistible  inritation  to  take  a  share  in  the  indul- 
gences which  those  about  us  are  enjoying  with  so 
much  apparent  relish  and  delight ;  or  firom  want 
of  r^rular  employment,  which  is  sure  to  let  in 
many  superfluous  cravings  and  customs,  and  often 
this  among  the  rest ;  or,  lastly,  from  grief,  or  &- 
tigue,  both  which  strongly  solicit  that  relief  which 
inebriating  liquors  administer,  and  also  furnish  a 
specious  excuse  for  complying  wiUi  the  incli- 
nation. But  the  habit,  when  once  set  in,  is  con- 
tinued by  different  motives  from  those  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  Persons  addicted  to  excessive 
drinking,  snfilr  in  the  intervals  of  sobriety,  and 
Dear  the  return  of  their  accustomed  indulgence,  a 
ftintness  and  oppression  eirca  praeordiaj  which 


it  exceeds  the  ordinaiy  patieiioe  <tf  humtn  nttnft 
to  endure.  This  is  usually  relieved  for  a  short 
time,  by  a  repetition  of  the  seme  excess ;  and  to 
this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of  every  long  contin- 
ued psin,  they  who  have  once  experienced  it,  ars 
urged  almost  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
This  is  not  all :  as  the  liquor  loses  its  stimultu, 
the  dose  must  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same 
pitch  of  elevation  or  ease ;  wnich  increase  propor- 
tionably  accelerates  the  progress  of  all  the  makr 
dies  that  drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever  re- 
flects upon  the  violence  of  the  craving  in  the 
advanced  sta^  of  the  habit,  and  the  £ital  termi- 
nation to  which  the  gratification  of  it  leads,  will, 
the  moment  he  perceives  in  himself  the  fint 
symptoms  of  a  growing  inclination  to  intein- 
perance,  collect  his  resolution  to  this  point;  or 
(what  perhaps,  he  will  find  his  best  security,) 
arm  hiznself  with  some  peremptory  rule,  as  to  the 
times  and  quantity  of  his  iiiidulgenoes.  I  own 
myself  a  firiend  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  to 
ourselves  of  this  sort,  and  ngkUy  abiding  by  them. 
They  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  stin;  but  thej 
are  often  salutary.  Indemiite  resolutions  of  ab- 
stemiousness are  apt  to  yield  to  extraoTdtnary 
occasions ;  and  extraordinary  occasions  to  occur 
perpetually.  Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  is, 
the  more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it ;  and  many  a 
man  will  abstain  rather  than  break  his  rule,  who 
would  not  easily  be  brought  to  exercise  the  seme 
mortification  fifom  higher  motives.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  when  our  nile  is  once  known,  we  an 
provided  with  an  answer  to  every  importunity. 

There  is  a  difference,  no  doubt,  between  con- 
vivial intemperance,  and  that  solitary  sottishneM 
which  waits  neither  for  company  nor  invitatioa. 
But  the  one,  I  am  afhud,  commonly  ends  in  the 
other:  and  this  last,  in  the  basest  degndatioii 
to  which  the  faculties  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture can  be  reduced. 


CHAPTER  in. 
^itietde. 

There  is  no  subject  in  morality  in  ^4iieh  the 
consideration  of  general  eontequeneet  is  mote 
necessary  than  in  this  of  Suidde.  Particiilarand 
extreme  cases  of  suicide  may  be  imagined,  and 
may  arise,  of  which  it  would  be  aifBcnIt  to 
assign  the  particular  mischief,  or  firom  that  con- 
sideration alone  to  demonstrate  the  ^uilt :  and 
these  cases  have  been  the  chief  occasion  or  con- 
fusion and  doubtfulness  in  the  question:  albeiL 
this  is  no  more  than  what  is  sometimes  true  of 
the  most  aduiowledged  vices.  I  could  propoee 
many  possible  eases  even  of  murder,  wnich,  if 
they  were  detached  from  the  generai  rule,  and 
governed  by  their  own  particiuiar  consequences 
alone,  it  would  be  no  easy  undertaking  to  piDW 
criminal. 

The  true  question  in  this  argument  is  no  other 
than  this:  May  eveiy  man  who  chooses  to  de- 
stroy his  life,  innocently  do  sol  Limit  and  die- 
tinguish  the  subject  as  you  can,  it  will  oome  aft 
last  to  this  question. 

For,  shall  we  say,  that  we  are  then  at  liberty 
to  commit  suicide  when  we  find  our  oontinuanoe 
in  life  become  useless  tomankindl  Any  one  who 
pleases,  may  make  himself  useless ;  and  melan- 
choly minds  are^rpne^  to  think  tbemsctlyee  use- 
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hm,  wtm  they  retHy  an  not  so.  Sai>po8ing  a 
law  were  promulgated,  allowing  each  private  per- 
•on  to  deabo^  every  man  be  met,  whose  longer 
continuance  in  the  world  he  judged  to  be  uael^  ; 
who  would  not  condemn  the  kuitude  of  such  a 
lule  1  who  doM  not  perceive  that  it  amounts  to  a 
permiaaion  to  conumt  murder  at  pleasure  1  A 
amilar  rule,  regulating  tbo  right  over  our  own 
Uvea,  would  be  capaMe  of  the  aame  extension. 
Bcaide  which,  no  one  is  vseUss  for  the  purpose  of 
this  plea,  but  he  who  has  lost  every  capacity  and 
opportunity  of  being  uaefuL  together  with  the  pos- 
mlity  of  recovering  any  oegree  of  either;  which 
is  a  state  of  such  complete  d^tution  and  despair, 
as  cannot,  I  beliere,  be  predicated  of  any  maa 
Iviof. 

Or  Cither,  shaO  we  saj  that  to  depart  vdunta- 
nly  out  of  life,  is  lawful  ror  thoee  alone  who  leave 
none  to  lament  their  dei^  1  If  this  consideration 
ia  te  be  taken  into  the  account  at  all,  the  subject 
of  debate  will  be,  not  whether  there  are  any  to 
aorrow  for  us,  but  whether  their  sorrow  for  our 
death  will  exceed  that  which  we  should  suffer  by 
<xmtinnin|^  to  live.  Now  this  is  a  comparison  of 
things  80  indeterminate  in  their  nature,  capable 
of  so  difionant  a  judgment,  and  concerning  which 
the  judgment  will  differ  so  much  according  to  the 
state  oTthe  spirite,  or  the  pressure  of  any  present 
anxie^,  that  it  would  vary  little,  in  hypochon- 
driacal constitutions,  from  an  unquaUfied  license 
lo  commit  soiddej  whenever  the  distresses  which 
men  felt,  or  fencied,  rose  high  enough  to  over- 
^mob  the  pain  and  dread  of  death.  Men  are 
■ever  tempted  to  destrov  themselves  but  when 
under  the  oppression  of  some  grievous  uneasi- 
ness: the  restrictions  of  the  rule  therefore  ought 
to  apply  to  these  cases.  But  what  effect  can  we 
look  ibr  from  a  rule  which  proposes  to  weigh  our 
pain  against  that  of  another;  the  miseiy  that  is 
Jeit,  a^inst  that  which  is  only  conceived ;  and  in 
so cornipt  abalanoe  as  the  par^s  own  distempered 
ioHgination  1 

In  fike  manner,  whatever  other  rule  yof^assign, 
it  win  ultimately  bring  us  to  an  indiscrmiinate 
tokration  of  suicide,  in  sll  cases  in  which  there  is 
■dsnger  of  ito  being  committed.  It  remains,  there- 
fen,  to  inquire  ^i^t  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  tnlwation ;  evidently,  the  loss  of  many  Uvea  to 
the  community,  of  which  some  might  be  useful  or 
important;  the  afBiction  of  many  femilies,  and 
the  coostematicm  of  all:  ibr  mankind  must  Ibe 
In  mntinnal  alarm  for  the  fete  of  their  friendsand 
4leavest  relations,  when  the  restrainto  of  religion 
and  morality  are  withdrawn;  when  every  disgust 
wliieh  ia  powerful  enough  to  tem^  men  to  suiade, 
shall  be  ueoned  sufficient  to  justify  it;  and  when 
the  feOiea  and  vices,  as  well  as  tKe  inevitable  ca- 
iMHtiBa,  of  human  life,  so  often  make  exirt«ioe  a 
hoithen. 

^  A  aeoopd  oonsidention,  and  perfectly  dislfhct 
feom  the  former,  Is  this :  by  continuing  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  exenase  or  those  virtues  which 
nmatn  within  oar  power,  we  retain  the  oppor- 
^m^  of  meUomting  our  condition  in  a  future 
itito.  Thiiar{riiment,  itistrue,doe8notinstrict- 
•sss  prove  suicide  to  be  a  crime ;  but  if  it  supply 
amotive  to  dissuade  us  from  committing  it,  it 
Mwwnfs  to  much  the  same  thin^  Now  there  is 
no  condition  in  human  Ufe  vrfaydi  is  not  capable 
of  aome  virtue,  active  or  passiTe.  Even  piety  and 
WMgiialiuii  under  the  sufferings  to  which  we  are 
caUra,  teatify  a  trust  and  acquieaoence  in  the  Di- 


vine counsels,  more  acceptable  perhaps,  than  the- 
most  prostrate  devotion;  afford  an  edifying  ex- 
ample to  all  who  observe  them ;  and  may  hope  for 
a  recompense  among  the  most  arduous  of  human 
virtues.  These  qualities  are  always  in  the  power 
of  the  miserable ;  indeed  of  none  but  the  miMrable. 

The  two  considerations  above  stated,  belong  ^ 
to  all  cases  of  suicide  whatever.  Beside  which 
general  reasons,  each  case  will  be  aggravated  by 
ite  own  proper  and  particular  consequences;  by 
the  duties  that  are  deserted ;  by  the  chums  that 
are  defrauded;  by^the  k)ss,  affliction,  or  disgrace, 
which  our  death,  or  the  manner  of  it,  causes  our 
femily,  kindred,  or  friends;  by  the  occasion  we 
give  to  many  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  moral 
and  religious  professions,  and,  together  with  ours, 
those  of  all  othen ;  by  the  reproach  we  draw  upon 
our  order,  calling,  or  sect ;  m  a  word,  by  a  great 
variety  of  evil  consequences  attending  upon  pe- 
culiar situations,  with  some  or  other  of  wnicn  every 
actual  case  of  suicide  is  chargeable. 

I  refrain  from  the  common  topics  of  "  deserting 
our  post,"  "throwing  up  our  trust"  "rushinff 
uncalled  into  the  presence  of  our  Maker  "  with 
some  othera  of  the  same  sort,  not  because  tney  are 
common,  (tor  that  rather  aJSbrds  a  presumption 
in  their  favour,)  but  because  I  do  not  perceive  in 
them  much  argument  to  which  an  answer  may 
not  easily  be  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  upon  the  subject  the 
light  of  nature  alone ;  taking  however  into  the 
account,  the  expectetion  of  a  future  existence, 
without  which  our  reaaoning  upon  this,  as  indeed 
all  reaaoning  upon  moral  questions,  is  vain:  we 
proceed  to  inquire,  whether  any  thin^is  to  be  met 
with  in  Scripture,  which  may  add  to  the  probi^ 
bility  of  the  conclusions  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  support  And  here  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  to  be  found  neither  any  express  ^termi- 
nation of  the  question,  nor  sumdent  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  case  of  suicide  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  law  which  prohibited  murder.  Any 
inference,  therefbfe,  whicn  wfr  deduce  from  Scrip- 
ture, can  be  sustained  only  by  construction  and 
implication:  that  is  to  say,  although  they  who 
were  authoriaed  to  instruct  mankind,  have  not 
decided  a  question  which  never^  so  fer  as  appears 
to  us,  came  before  them ;  yet  I  think,  they  have 
left  enough  to  constitute  a  presumption  how  thej 
woidd  have  decided  it,  had  it  been  proposed  or 
thought  of. 

What  occurs  to  this  purpose,  is  contained  in 
the  following  observations : 

I.  Human  hfe  is  spoken  of  as  a  term  aasigned 
or  prescribed  to  us :  "Let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  b  set  before  us."— "1  have  finished 
my  course." — "  That  I  may  finish  my  courae  with 
joy."—"  Ye  have  need  of  patienoe,  that,  afVer  ye 
nave  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the 
pronuse." — These  expressions  appear  to  me  in- 
oonnstent  with  the  opmion,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  determine  the  duration  of  our  lives  for  ourselves. 
If  this  were  the  case,  with  what  propriety  ooukl 
life  be  called  a  race  that  is  set  btfore  us;  or, 
which  is  Uie  same  thing,  "  our  cmirse ;"  that  ia, 
the  course  set  out  or  appointed  to  usi  The  re- 
maining quotation  is  equally  strong : — "  That  af- 
ter ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive 
the  promise."  The  most  natural  meaning  that 
can  be  given  to  the  words,  "  afWr  ye  have  done 
the  will  of  Grod,"  is,  afler  ye  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  life  so  longjs  G^  U^^fe^^^i^ue 
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^rou  in  it.  Acoordins  to  which  interpretation,  the 
text  militntes  strongly  against  suicide:  and  they 
who  reject  this  paraphia^,  will  please  to  propose 
abetter. 

2.  There  is  not  one  quality  which  Christ  and 
his  apostles  inculcate  upon  their  followers  so  oflen, 

^  or  so  earnestly,  as  that  of  patience  under  affliction. 
Now  this  virtue  would  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded,  and  the  exhortations  to  it  might 
have  been  spared,  if  the  disciples  of  his  religion 
had  been  at  liberty  to  quit  the  world  as  soon  as 
they  ffrew  weuy  of  the  ill  usace  which  they  re- 
ceived in  it. — When  the  evils  of  life  pressed  sore, 
they  were  to  look  forward  to  a  '*  for  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weisht  of  glory ;"  they  were  to 
KBceive  them,  "  as  cnastenings  of  the  Lord,"  as 
intimations  of  his  care  and  love :  by  these  and  the 
Uke  reflections  they  were  to  support  and  improve 
themselves  under  their  sufferings ;  but  not  a  hint 
has  any  where  escaped  of  seeking  relief  in  a  volun- 
tary cJeath.  The  following  text  in  particular 
Aronffly  combats  all  impatience  of  distress,  of 
which  the  greatest  is  that  which  prompts  to  acts 
of  suicide : — "  Consider  Him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  fiiint  in  your  minds."  I  would  offer 
my  comment  upon  this  passage,  in  these  two 
queries:  first.  Whether  a  Chriraan  convert,  who 
had  been  impelled  by  the  continuance  and  ursfency 
of  his  sufferings  to  destioy  his  own  life,  woiud  not 
have  been  thought  by  the  author  of  this  text  "  to 
have  been  weary,"  to  have  '*  feinted  in  his  mind," 
to  have  fiiUen  cmfrom  that  example  which  is  here 
proposed  to  the  meditadon  of  Cnristians  in  dis- 
tress 1  Aldt^et,  secondly,  Whether  such  an  act 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  mitigation  which  can  excuse  or  extenu- 
ate suicide  at  this  day  1 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the 
Christains  of  the  apostolic  age,  affords  no  obscure 
indication  of  their  sentiments  upon  this  point 
They  lived,  we  are  sure,  in  a  confirmed  persiuision 
of  the  existent,  as  Hrell  as  of  the  happiness,  of  a 
Aitore  state.  Thty  experienced  in  this  world  every 
extreitnity  of  external  mjuiyand  distress.  Todie^ 
was  gain.  The  change  which  death  brought 
with  It  was,  in  thdr  expectation,  infinitely  bene- 
ficial. Yet  it  never,  that  we  can  find,  entered  into 
the  intention  of  one  of  them  to  hasten  this  change 
by  an  act  of  suicide ;  from  which  it  is  difiScult  to 
say  what  motive  could  have  so  universally  with- 
held them,  except  an  apprehension  of  some  un- 
lawfulness in  the  expedient 

Having  stated  what  we  have  been  aUe  to  collect 
in  opposition  to  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  by  way  of 
direct  proof,  it  voems  unnecessary  to  open  a  sepa- 
rate controversy  with  all  the  arguments  which 
are  made  me  if  to  defend  it ;  which  would  only 
lead  us  into  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  offeree! 
ahraady.  The  following  argument,  however,  being 
somewhat  more  artificial  and  imposing  than  the 
rest,  as  well  as  distinct  firom  the  general  consider^ 
ation  of  the  subject,  cannot  so  properly  be  passed 
over.  If  we  deny  to  the  individual  a  right  over 
his  own  life,  it  seems  impossible,  it  is  said,  to  re- 
concile with  the  law  of  nature  that  right  which  the 
state  claims  and  exercises  over  the  lives  of  its  sub- 
jects, when  it  ordains  or  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ments. For  this  right,  like  all  other  just  authority 
in  the  tfate,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  compact 
and  virtual  consent  of  the  citizens  which  coinpoee 
the  state ;  and  it  seems  self-evident,  if  any  prin- 


d^e  in  morality  be  so,  that  no  one^  by  his  conattil, 
can  transfer  to  another  a  right  which  he  does  not 
possess  himself.  It  will  be  equally  difiicult  to  ac- 
count for  the  power  of  the  state  to  commit  its 
subjects  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  to  expose  their 
lives  without  scruple  in  the  field  of  batUe ;  espe- 
cially in  offensive  hostilities,  in  which  the  pnvi« 
leges  of  self-defence  cannot  be  pleaded  with  any 
appearance  of  truth :  and  still  more  difiScuH  to  ex- 
.plaln^  how  in  such,  or  in  any  drcumstanoes,  pro- 
digahty  of  life  can  Im;  a  virtue,  if  the  preservatioo 
of  it  be  a  duty  of  our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  sets  out  fiom  one  error^ 
namely,  that  the  state  acquires  its  right  over  the 
life  of  the  subject  from  the  subiect's  own  conaenC, 
as  a  part  of  wnat  originally  and  personally  belong- 
ed to  himself,  and  which  he  has  made  over  to  his 
governors.  The  truth  is,  the  state  derives  this 
right  neither  from  the  consent  of  the  sulject,  nor 
through  the  medium  of  that  consent;  but,  as  I 
may  say,  immediately  from  the  donaticm  of  the 
Deity.  Finding  that  such  a  power  in  the  sove- 
reign of  the  community  is  expedient,  if  not  ne- 
cessaiT,  for  the  community  itself,  it  is  justly  fire- 
sumed  to  be  the  wiU  of  Uod,  that  the  sovereign 
Aould  possess  and  eicercise  it  It  is  this  presump' 
tion  wmch  constitutes  the  right ;  it  is  the  same 
indeed  which  constitutes  every  other :  and  if  there 
were  the  like  reasons  to  authorise  the  presumntioii 
in  the  case  of  private  persons,  suicide  woaM  beas 
justifiable  as  war,  or  capital  executiona.  But  un- 
til it  can  be  shown  that  the  power  cnet  human 
life  may  be  converted  to  the  same  advantage  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  over  their  own,  as  in 
those  of  the  state  over  the  Hves  of  its  iubjecti^ 
and  that  it  may  be  entrusted  with  equal  safisty  to 
both,  there  is  no  room  for  arguing,  nom  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  right  in  the  Mter,  to  the  tofention 
of  it  in  the  fimner. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Divinon  qf  these  Duties, 

In  one  sense,  every  dutyisaduty  toiwudsGod, 
since  it  is  his  will  which  makes  it  a  dn^ :  bol 
there  are  some  duties  of  which  Grod  is  the  object, 
as  well  as  the  author;  and  these  are  pecnhajly, 
and  in  a  more  apprc^iriated  sense,  called  dtUim 
towatfU  God. 

That  silent  piety,  which  consists  in  a  habit  of 
traAng  out  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
the  objects  around  us,  or  in  the  history  of  hie 
dispensations ;  of  referring  the  blessinffs  we  enjoy 
to  nis  bounty,  and  of  resorting  in  our  oisticasea  to 
bis  succour ;  may  possibly  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  than  any  visible  expressions  ofdevolion 
whatever.  Yet  these  latter,  (which,  ahhoorii  they 
may  be  excelled,  are  not  superseded,  by  uie  fcp- 
mer,)  compose  the  only  part  of  the  subject  which 
admits  of  directfen'or  disquisition  from  a  mocahat. 

Our  dut;^  tomordft  God,  ao  fer  as  it  is  external, 
is  divided  into  vorakip  and  reverence.  Qod  ie 
the  imm^i^iytA  object  of  both ;  fi^i4^|  41^^ 
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between  them  is,  that  the  one  connets  in  action, 
the  other  in  Ibrbeaiance.  When  we  go  to  church 
on  the  Lord's  day,  led  thither  by  a  sense  of  dutj^ 
towards  God,  we  perform  an  act  of  worship : 
when,  from  the  same  motive,  we  rest  in  a  journey 
upon  that  day,  we  discharge  a  duty  of  reverence. 
Divine  wonhip  is  made  up  of  adoration,  thanks- 
giving, and  prayer. — But,  as  what  we  have  to 


ofer  concerning  the  two  former  may  be  observed 
of  ^yer.  we  shall  make  that  the  title  of  the  fol- 
lowmc  cnapters,  and  the  direct  subject  of  our 
coDflJeratioii. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Qftte  Duty  and  qfthe  mjkacy  qf  Prayer ^  wfar 
Q»  the  same  appear  from  the  Light  qf  Nature. 

When  one  man  desires  to  obtain  any  thinff  of 
another,  he  betakes  himself  to  entreaty ;  and  this 
may  be  observed  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tDes  of  the  world.  Now,  what  is  universal,  may 
be  odled  natural ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Grod, 
tf  oor  supreme  ffovemor,  should  expect  that  to- 
wazdi  himself)  which,  by  a  natural  impulse,  or  by 
(he  irresistible  order  of'^our  constitution,  he  has 
prompted  us  to  pay  to  every  other  being  on  whom 
we  depend. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  thanksgiving. 

Pnyer  likewise  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the 
Binds  of  mankind  a  sense  of  Grod's  agency  in  the 
nnifense,  and  of  their  own  dependency  upon  him. 

Yet,  aSler  aD,  the  duty  of  prayer  depends  upon 
its  efficacy :  for  I  con&»s  myself  unabfe  to  con- 
em,  how  any  man  can  pray,  or  be  obliged  to 
piay,  who  expects  nothing  firom  his  pra^rs ;  but 
who  is  persuaded,  at  the  time  he  utters  his  request, 
that  it  cannot  noesibly  produce  the  smallest  im- 
pRssion  upon  the  bein^  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
or  advantage  to  himself.  Now,  the  efficacy  or 
player  tmpOTts,  that  we  obtain  something  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  praying,  which  we  should  nit  have 
leoeived  without  prayer;  against  all  expectation 
of  which,  the  following  objection  has  been  oft^n 
and  serioasly  alleged  :^  If  it  be  most  agreeable  to 
perfect  wisdom  a^  justice  that  we  should  receive 
wbat  we  desire,  God,  as  perfectly  wise  and  just, 
wifl  give  it  to  us  without  askmg ;  if  it  be  not 
a^ieable  to  these  attributes  of  his  nature,  our  en- 
tieiiies  cannot  move  him  to  give  it  us,  and  it  were 
impious  to  expect  that  they  should."  In  fewer 
wordi,  thus :  "If  what  we  request  be  fit  for  us,  we 
ihafl  have  it  without  praying;  if  it  be  not  fit  for  us, 
we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying."  This  objection 
admits  but  of  one  answer,  namely,  that  it  may  be 
afreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to  our 
piajeis,  which  it  would  not  have  been  agrs^ble 
ts  ths  same  wisdom  to  have  given  us  without 
playing  for.  But  what  virtue,  you  will  ask,'  is 
there  in  ^yer,  which  should  make  a  fiivour  oon- 
flitent  with  wisdom,  which  would  not  have  been 
80  without  it  1  To  thb  question,  which  contains 
the  whole  difBcuHy  attending  the  subject,  tbefol- 
fewioff  possibilities  are  ofier^  in  reply : 

1.  A  &vour  granted  to  prayer  may  be  more  apt, 
on  that  very  account,  to  produce  good  effects  u}x>n 
the  perKm  oUiged.  It  may  hola  in  the  Divine 
bounty,  what  experience  has  vAlpd  into  a  proverb 
in  the  collation  of  human  Wnefits,  tliat  what  is 
obtained  without  asking,  is  oncntiuies  received 
without  gratitude. 


2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  tha 
Deity  to  withhold  his  favours  till  they  be  askea 
fbr,  as  an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion  in  his 
rational  creation,  in  order  thereby  to  keep  up  and 
circulate  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  depen- 
dency upon  him. 

3.  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amend  tha 
petitioner  himself;  and  thus  to  bring  him  within 
the  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  pre- 
scribed to  the  dispensation  of  his  favours. 

If  these,  or  any  other  assignable  suppositions, 
serve  to  remove  th&apparant  repugnancy  between 
the  success  of  prayer  and  the  character  of  the 
Deity,  it  is  enough ;  for  the  question  with  the  pe- 
titioner is  not  from  which,  out  of  many  motives, 
God  may  gnmt  his  oetition,  or  in  what  partkidar  * 
manner  he  is  moved  by  the  supplications  of  his 
creatures ;  but  whether  it  be  consistent  with  his 
nature  to  be  moved  at  all,  and  whether  there  be 
any  conceivable  motives  which  may  dispose  the 
Divine  Will  to  grant  the  petitioner  wnat  he  wants^ 
in  consequence  of  his  praying  for  it  It  is  suffi-  ^ 
cient  for  the  petitioner,  that  m  gain  his  end.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  devotion,  perhaps  not  very 
consistent  with  it,«that  the  circuit  of  causes,  by 
which  his  prayers  prevail,  shouM  be  known  to  w 
petitioner,  much  less  that  they  should  be  present 
to  hb  imagination  at  the  time.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  there  be  no  impossibility  apprehended 
in  the  matter. 

Thus  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  objection: 
that  prayer  cannot  reasonably  be  offered  to  God 
with  all  the  same  views,  with  which  we  often- 
times address  our  entreaties  to  men  (views  which 
are  not  commonly  or  easily  separat^A  from  it,) 
viz.  to  inform  them  of  our  wants  and  desires  ^  to 
tease  them  out  by  importunity;  to  work  upoa' 
their  indolence  or  compassion,  in  Older  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  What  they  ought  to  have  oone 
before,  or  ought  not  to  do  at  aU. 

But  suppose  there  existed  a  nrmce,  who  was 
known  by  nis  subjects  to  act,  of  nis  own  accord, 
alvrays  and  invariably  for  the  best ;  the  situation 
of  a  petitioner,  who  solicited  a  favour  or  pardon 
fVom  such  a  prince,  would  sufficiently  resemble 
ours:  and  the  question  with  him,  as  with  us, 
would  be,  whether,  the  character  of  the  prince 
being  considered,  there  remained  any  chance  that 
he  snould  obtain  from  him  by  prayer,  what  he 
would  not  have  received  without  it  I  uo  not  coi>- 
ceive  that  the  character  of  such  a  prince  would 
necessarily  exclude  the  eflect  of  nis  suliject's 
prayers;  for  when  that  prince  reflected  that  the 
earnestness  and  humility  of  the  supplication  had 
generated  in  the  suppliant  a  frame  ot  mind,  upon 
which  the  pardon  or  &vour  asked  |Pould  produce 
a  permanent  and  active  sense  of  gratituue ;  that 
the  ^rantinc  of  it  to  prayer  would  pnt  otben  upon 
praying  to  him,  and  by  that  iQSans  inreserve.  the 
the  love  and  submission  of  his  subjects,  upon 
which  fove  and  submis^on  their  own  happiness, 
as  well  as  his  glory,  depended ;  that,  beside  that 
the  memory  of  the  particular  kindness  would  he 
heightened  and  prolonged  by  the  anxiety  with 
which  it  had  been  sued  for,  prayer  had  in  other 
respects  so  disposed  and  prepareu  the  Qiind  of  the 
petitioner,  as  to  render  capable  of  future  services 
nim  who  before  was  unqualified  for  any:  might 
not  that  prince,  I  say,  although  he  proceeded  upon 
no'S^ther  consideranons  than  the  strict  rectitude 
and  expediency  of  the  measure,  gJttnt  a  fovont  AT 
pardon  to  thia  man^  which  he  did  not  grant  t» 
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mitotherj  who  was  too  proud,  too  lazy,  or  too  busy, 
too  indifferent  whether  be  received  it  or  not,  or 
too  inaenaible  of  the  sovereign  s  absolute  power  to 
give  or  to  withhold  it,  ever  to  ask  for  it  1  or  even 
to  the  philosopher^  who,  from  an  opinion  of  the 
fruitlessness  oi'  ail  addresses  to  a  prince  of  the  cha- 
^  racter  which  he  had  formed  to  hunself,  refused  in 
his  own  example,  and  discouraged  in  others,  all 
outward  returns  of  gratitude,  aoLnowledgment  of 
duty,  or  application  to  the  sovereign's  mercy  or 
bounty ;  the  disuse  of  which,  (seeing  affections  do 
not  long  subsist  which  are  never  expressed)  was 
IbUowea  by  a  decay  of  loyalty  and  zeal  amon^ 
his  subjects,  and  threatened  to  end  in  a  forgetlul- 
ness  oflus  rights,  and  a  contempt  of  his  authority  1 
These,  together  with  other  assignable  considera- 
tions, andsome  perhaps  inscrutable,  and  even  in- 
conceivable, by  tne  persons  upon  whom  his  will 
was  to  be  exerdsed^  might  pass  in  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  and  move  his  counsels;  whilst  nothing,  in 
the  mean  time,  dwelt  in  the  prationer's  thoughts, 
but  a  sense  of  his  own  grief  and  wants ;  of  the 

ewer  and  goodness  from  which  alone  he  was  to 
ik  for  relief;  and  of  his  obligation  to  endeavour, 
b^  future  obedience,  to  Ttn&r  that  person  pro- 
pitious to  his  happiness,  in  whose  hands,  and  at 
the  disposal  of  whose  mercy,  he  found  nimself 
to  be. 

The  objectbn  to  prayer  supposes,  that  a  per- 
fectly wise  being  must  necessarily  be  inexorable : 
but  where  is  the  proof^  that  inexorability  is  any 
part  of  perfect  wisdom;  especially  of  that  wisdom 
which  IS  explained  to  consist  in  bringing  about 
the  most  beneficial  ends  by  the  wisest  means  1 

The  objection  likewise  awnimes  another  prin- 
ciple, whicn  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  obscurity,  namely,  that  upon  eveij  occasion 
there  is  one.  and  only  one^  mode  of  acting^  the 
best;  and  tnat  the  Divine  Will  is  necesMrily  de- 
termined and  confined  to  that  mode :  both  which 
positions  presume  a  knowledge  of  universal  na- 
ture^ mucn  beyond  what  we  are  capable  of  at- 
taining. Indeed,  whf n  we  apply  to  the  Divine 
Kature  such  exprusions  as  tbrae,  "God  must 
always  do  what  is  right,"  "  God  cannot^  from  the 
moral  perfection  ana  necessity  of  his  nature,  act 
otherwise  than  for  the  best,"  we  ought  to  apply 
them  with  much  indeterminateness  and  reserve ; 
or  rather,  we  ought  to  confess,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  subject  out  of  the  reach  of  our  appre- 
hension; for,  in  our  apprehension,  to  be  under  a 
necessity  of  actins  according  to  any  rule,  is  in- 
consLstent  with  nee  agency;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  which  we  can  understand,  whether  the 
necessity  be  internal  or  external,  or  that  the  rule 
is  the  rule  of  perfect  rectitude. 

But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without  the 
proof,  we  are  told,  which  can  alcme  in  such  a  sub- 
ject produce  con^cdon, — the  confirmation  of  ex- 
perience. Concerning  the  appeal  to  experience, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  this  remark,  that  if 
prayer  were  suffered  to  disturb  the  order  of  second 
causes  appointed  in  the  universe,  too  much,  or  to 
produce  its  effects  with  the  same  regularity  that 
thej  do,  it  would  introduce  a  change  into  human 
affiuTs,  which,  in  some  important  respects,  would 
be  evidently  for  the  worse.  Who,  for  example, 
would  labour,  if  his  necessities  could  be  supplied 
with  equal  certainty  by  prayer  1  How  few  would 
contain  within  any  bounds  of  moderation  (hose 
passions  and  pleasures,  which  at  present  are 
checked  only  by  disease,  or  the  dr^d  of  it,  if 


prayer  wodd  inMibly  restore  health  1  In  short, 
if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  were  so  constant  and  ob- 
servable as  to  be  reUeti  upon  h^orehandy  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  would,  in 
proportion  to  that  reliance,  become  careless  and 
disorderiy.  It  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  our  pravers  may,  in  many  instances,  be  ei- 
ficacious,  and  yet  our  experience  of  their  efficacy 
be  dubious  and  obscure.  Therefore,  if  the  light  of 
nature  instruct  us  by  any  other  arguments  to  hope 
for  efilect  fix>m  prayer ;  still  more,  if  the  Scriptorea 
authorise  these  hopes  by  promises  of  acceptance; 
it  seems  not  a  sufifdent  reason  for  caIIiugmq,Qee- 
tion  the  reality  of  such  eflects,  that  our  observa- 
tions of  them  are  ambiguous ;  especially  since  k 
appears  probable,  that  this  ver^  ambigmty  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  and  salety  of  human  lifis. 
But  some,  whose  objections  do  not  exclude  all 
prayer,  are  offended  with  the  mode  of  piayer  in 
use  amongst  us,  and  with  many  of  the  subject* 
which  are  almost  universally  introduced  mto  pub- 
he  worship,  and  recommenced  to  private  devotion. 
To  pray  tor  particular  fevoun  by  name,  is  to  dic- 
tate, it  nas  b^n  said,  to  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness: to  intercede  for  others,  especially  for  whole 
nations  and  empires,  is  still  worse ;  it  is  to  mesome 
that  we  possess  such  an  interest  with  the  Deity,  as 
to  be  able,  by  our  applications,  to  bend  the  moat 
important  of  his  counsels ;  ami  that  the  happmeae 
of  others,  and  even  the  piosperity  of  communities^ 
is  to  depend  upon  this  interest,  and  upon  ear 
choice,  rfow,  how  unequal  soever  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  economy  may  be  to  the  solutbn  of 
this  difficulty,  which  requires  perhaps  a  compre- 
hension of  the  entire  pUn,  and  of  all  the  ends  of 
God's  moral  government,  to  explain  satisfiu^torily, 
we  can  understand  one  thing  concerning  it:  that 
it  ii,  after  all^  nothing  more  than  the  mating  of 
one  man  the  instrument  of  happiness  and  niiseiy 
to  another;  which  is  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  tlie 
course  and  order  that  obtain,  and  ^xmich  we  must 
believe  were  intended  to  obtain,  in  human  affiura. 
Why  may  we  not  be  assisted  by  the  prayers  of 
other  men,  who  are  beholden  for  our  support  to 
their  labour  1  Why  may  npt  our  happiness  be 
made  in  some  cases  to  depend  upon  the  intercee- 
sbn,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many  upon  the  good 
offices,  of  our  neighbours  1  The  happineas  and 
misery  of  great  numbers  we  see  oftentimes  at  the 
disposal  ofone  man's  choice,  or  liable  to  be  much 
idfecied  by  his  conduct :  what  greater  difficulty  is 
there  in  supposing,  that  the  prayers  of  an  in?- 
dividual  may  avert  a  calamity  from  multitudes,  or 
be  accepted  to  the  benefit  of  whole  communities? 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Duty  and  E^fficaey  (^  Prayer  a*  Re- 

presented  in  Scripture, 

The  Jl^adcr  will  have  observed,  that  the  inflec- 
tions stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  whatever 
truth  and  weight  they  may  be  allowed  to  contain, 
rise  man^r  of  ^em  no  higher  than  to  negative  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  addreaaing 
prayer  to  God.  To  prove  mat  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  does  not  prove  that  prayers  are  actually 
efficacious:  and  in  the  want  of  that  unequivocal 
testimony,  which  experience  alone  could  afford  to 
this  point,  (but  Y5hi4  jrgjy^^^  possess,  and  have 
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nen  good  ratton  why  we  are  nol  to  expect)  the 
Mt^^Uaie  ka^  u.  to  contiovertfd^^be. 
bukieB,  dnwn  firom  the  impulee  by  which  man- 
kind  htLve  been  almost  untyenalbr  prompted  to 
denrotion,  and  firom  some  benencial  purpoeeB, 
which,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  better  answered  by 
the  andience  of  prayer  thfui  by  any  other  mode  of 
eommanicating  the  same  blessings.  The  rerela- 
tioos  which  we  deem  authentic,  completely  supply 
this  defect  of  natural  religion.  They  require 
]nyer  to  Grod  as  a  di^;  and  they  contain  posi- 
tive aasuranoe  of  its  efficacy  and  acceptance.  We 
oouU  have  no  reasonable  motive  for  the  exercise 
ef  pfayer,  without  behcTinfl  that  it  may  avail  to 
the  refief  of  our  wants.  Tms  belief  can  only  be 
fimnded,  either  in  a  sensible  experience  of  the  ef- 
fect of  pra;^,  or  in  promises  of  acceptance  siff- 
nified  by  Divine  authori^.  Our  knowledge  wouU 
hive  come  to  os  in  the  former  way,  less  capable 
indeed  of  doubt,  but  subfected  to  the  abuses  and 
innnvenienoes  briefly  described  above;  in  the 
ktter  fray,  that  is,  by  authorized  significations  of 
God's  general  disposition  to  hear  and  answer  the 
dsfoot  supplications  of  his  creatures,  we  are  en- 
comaged  topray,but  not  place  such  a  dependence 
apoD  prayer  as  might  remx  other  obUsations,  or 
cnnionnd  the  older  of  events  and  of  human  ex- 
peelations. 

The  Scriptores  not  only  affirm  the  propriety 
cf  player  in  ^nenJ,  but  nimish  precepts  or  ex- 
amples which  justify  some  topics  and  some  modes 
cf  prayer  that  have  been  thought  exceptionable. 
And  as  the  whole  subject  rests  so  much  upon  the 
fRni4ation  of  Scripture,  I  shall  put  down  at  length 
texts  appHnble  to  the  five  following  heads:  to  tne 
dolj  ana  efficacy  of  prayer  in  general ;  of  prayer 
ftr  particular  fikvours  by  name ;  for  public  national 
UeiaingB-,  of  intercession  for  others  j  oftherepe- 
titioQ  <3'  unsuccessful  prayers. 

1.  Texts  enjoying  prayer  in  general : "  Ask,  and 
It  ihall  be  given  you :  seek,  and  ye  shall  find : — If 
ye,  being  evil,  know  now  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
yoQr  chudren,  how  much  more  slmll  your  Father, 
wHch  ii  in  heaven,  fftve  good  things  to  them  that 
aA  him  1" — *'  Wat(£  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  al- 
wmft^  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape 
ill  those  thing«  that  shall  come  to  pass,  add  to 
rtand  before  the  Son  of  man."—"  Sernng  the 
Load,  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulatifm, 
eoaemiitn^  tiuton/ m  prayer." — "Becarefiil  for 
Bslhiiig,  but  in  eveir  wing,  6v  prayer  and  ntn- 
jUaUion,  with  thanksgiving,  iet  your  reouests  fw 
Bade  known  unto GUm.'' — "I  will,  therefore,  that 
am  pray  every  where,  liftiiig  up  holy  iiands 
without  wrath  and  doubting.' ~"  Pray  vUfunU 
teasing."  Mattvii.  7.  11;  LukexxL  36;  Rom. 
xil  18;  Phil.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  17;  1  Tim.  ii.  8. 
Add  to  thesej  that  Christ's  reproof  of  the  ostenta- 
tion and  prolmty  of  pharinical  prayers,  and  his 
noommendation  to  his  disciples^  of  retirement  and 
■m^fidty  ill  theirs,  together  with  his  dictating  a 
puticnlar  form  of  prayer,  all  prestippose  prayer 
to  be  an  accratable  and  availing  service. 

2.  ExannMes  of  prayer  for  paTticular  fiivours 
byname:  **F<vthis  thmg"  (to  wit,  some  bodily 
JBfirmity,  which  he  calls  'a  thorn  given  him  in  tfaie 
Mi')  "  I  be«>ught  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might 
depart  firam  me?* — "  Night  and  day  praying  ex- 
«wdin|^,  that  vre  might  see  ymtrfaee,  and  per- 
fat  that  which  is  hckiBg  in  yotir  fiuth.**  3  Cor. 
xH  8:1  Thess.  iil  W. 

3.  Diractions  to  pray  for  national  or  public 


blessingB:  *^  Prwforthe^peaeeqfJerutaiem." — 
**  Ask  ye  of  the  Lovd  rain,  m  the  time  of  the  latter 
rain ;  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  cknids,  and 
give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in 


all  that  are  in  authority,  that  vire  may  kad  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty: 
for  this  ii  good  and  acoepteble  in  the  sight  of  Goa 
our  Saviour."  Psahncxxii.  6;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  1  Tim. 
ii  1,2.3. 

4.  Examples  of  mtercession,  and  exhortations 
to  intercede  for  others : — "  And  Moses  besought 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  why  doth  uy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people  1  Kememb^ 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants.  And 
the  Lcnrd  repoited  of  the  evil  which  he  thought 
to  do  unto  ms  people." — "  Peter,  therefore,  was 
kept  in  prison,  mA  prayer  was  made  without  ceas- 
ing of  the  church  unto  God/or  Mm."—"  For  God 
is  my  witness,  that  without  ceasing  J  make  menr- 
Hon  qf  you  alwaye  in  my  prayer»y — "  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethieren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive 
toffetner  with  me,  in  your  prayere  far  me." — 
"  Confess  your  fouHs  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another^  that  ye  may  be  healed  :  the  ef- 
fectual fisrvent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ;  Acts  xil  5;  Rom.  19. 
XT.  30;  James  V.  16. 

5.  Declarations  and  examples  authorising  the 
repetition  of  unsuccessful  prayer :  "  And  he  spake 
a  parable  unto  them,  to  this  end,  that  men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  fiunt." — "  And  he  left 
them,  and  went  avray  again,  and  prayed  the  third 
time,  Maying  the  tame  toords." — "  For  this  thing 
I  besought  the  Lord  ^rtce,  that  it  might  depart 
from  me."  Luke  xviil  1 ;  Matt  xxvi  44 ;  2  Cor. 
xii8.» 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Private  Prayer^  Family  Prayer^  and 

Public  Worship. 

Concerning  these  three  descriptions  of  de- 
votion, it  ii  first  of  all  to  be  olieerved,  that  each 
has  its  separate  and  peculiar  use ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  exercise  of  one  species  of  worship,  how- 
ever rcffular  it  be,  does  not  supersede,  or  dispense 
with,  the  obligation  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

1.  Private  Prayer  is  recommended  for  the  sake 
of  the  foUowing  advantages : 

Private  wants  cannot  always  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  prayer :  but  wluitever  reason  there 
IS  for  praying  at  all,  there  is  the  same  for  making 
the  sore  and  grief  of  each  man's  own  heart  the 
business  c^  his  appUcation  totsrod.  This  must  be 
the  cHffice  of  private  exerdses  of  devotion,  being 
imperft«tly,  u  at  all,  practicable  in  any  other. 


*  The  reformed  Churches  of  Ghriitendom,  stickiiig 
oloae  in  this  ankle  to  their  gaide«  have  laid  aside  pray- 
ers for  the  dead,  as  authorised  by  no  precept  or  preeedent 
found  in  Scripture.  For  the  lame  reason  they  pronerly 
reject  the  invocation  of  saints ;  as  also  because  such  in- 
vocationii  supoose,  in  the  saints  whom  they  address,  a 
knowledfewMehean  perceive  what  passes  in  diflbrent 
regionft  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  And  thev  deem 
it  too  much  to  uke  for  granted,  without  the  smallest  in- 
timation of  such  a  thing  in  Scripture,  that  any  created 
being  possesses  a  (kculty  little  short  of  that  omniscience 
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Private  prayer  \b  generally  more  devout  and 
earnest  than  the  share  we  are  capable  of  taking 
in  joint  acta  of  worehip ;  because  it  aiSbrds  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  the  circumstantial  recollection 
of  those  personal  wants,  by  the  frmeoibrance  and 
ideas  of  which  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
prayer  are  chiefly  excited. 

Private  prayer,  in  proportion  as  it  b  usually  ac- 
companied with  more  actual  thought  and  reflection 
of  the  petitioner's  own,  has  a  greater  tendency  than 
other  modes  of  devotion  to  revive  and  fiisten  upon 
the  mind  the  gcnenU  impressions  of  religion.  So- 
litude powerfullv  assists  this  effect.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  alone  in  communication  with  his 
Creator,  his  imagination  becomes  filled  with  a 
ccMiflux  of  awful  ideas  concerning  the  universal 
agency,  and  invisible  presence,  of  that  Beinff; 
concerning  what  is  likely  to  become  of  himscli': 
and  of  the  superlative  importance  of  providing  for 
the  happiness  of  his  future  existence  by  eiraea- 
vours  to  olease  him  who  is  the  arbiter  of  his  des- 
tiny :  rejections  which,  whenever  tliey  gain  ad- 
mittance, for  a  season  overwhelm  all  others;  and 
leav«,  when  thej  depart,  a  solemnity  upon  the 
thoughts,  that  will  seldom  &i],  in  some  d^ree,  to 
afiiect  the  conduct  of  life. 

Private  prayer,  thus  recommended  by  its  own 
propriety  and  by  advantages  not  attainable  in  any 
mrm  of  religious  communion,  receives  a  superior 
sanction  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ: 
"  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ;  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father, 
which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  rewalrd  thee  openly." — "  And  when 
he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray."  Matt,  vi  6; 
xiv.  23. 

II.  Family  Prayer. 

The  peculiar  use  of  &mily  piety  consists  in  its 
influence  upon  servants,  and  the  young  members 
of  a  fiunily,  who  want  sufl^ent  seriousness  and 
reflection  to  retire  of  their  own  accord  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  private  devotion,  and  whose  attention  you 
cannot  easily  command  in  puldic  worship.  The 
example  also  and  authority  of  a  &ther  and  master 
act  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  force ;  for  his 
private  prayers,' to  which  his  children  and  servants 
are  not  witnesses,  act  not  at  all  upon  them  as  ex- 
amples ;  and  his  attendance  upon  public  worship 
they  will  readily  impute  to  mshion,  to  a  care  to 
preserve  appearances,  to  a  concern  for  decency  and 
character,  and  to  many  motives  besides  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God.  Add  to  this,  that  forms  of  public 
worship,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  compre- 
hensive, are  always  less  interesting,  than  family 
prayers ;  and  that  the  ardour  of  devotion  is  better 
supported,  and  the  sympathy  more  easily  propaffa- 
tecl,  through  a  small  assembly,  connected  by  me 
affections  of  domesdc  society,  than  in  the  presence 
of  a  mixed  congregation. 

III.  Public  Worship. 

If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religion, 
public  worship  is  a  necessary  institution ;  mras- 
much  as  without  it,  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
would  exercise  no  religious  worship  at  all. 

These  assemblies  a%>rd  also,  at  the  same  time, 
opportunities  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  receive  none.  In  all 
protestant,  and  in  most  Christian  countries,  the 
elements  of  natural  religion,  and  the  important 
parts  of  the  Evangelic  history,  are  familiar  to  the 
lowest  of  the  peo*^.    This  conqpetent  degree  and 


general  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  amongst 
all  orders  of  Christians,  which  will  appear  a  great 
thing  when  compared  with  the  intellectual  conmtion 
of  b^barous  nations,  can  fairly,  I  think,  be  ascrib- 
ed to  no  other  cause  than  the  regular  establishment 
of  assemblies  for  divme  worship ;  in  which,  either 
portions  of  Scripture  are  recited  and  explained,  or 
the  principles  of  Christian  erudition  are  so  con- 
stantly taught  in  sermons,  incorporated  with  11- 
turves,  or  expressed  in  extempore  pmyer,  as  to 
imurint,  by  the  very  repetition,  some  knowledge 
anu  memory  of  these  subjects  upon  the  most  un- 
qualified and  careless  hearer. 

The  two  reasons  above  stated,  bind  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  to  uphold  public  worship,  by 
their  presence  and  example,  although  the  helps  and 
opportunities  which  it  ailbrds  may  not  be  necessary 
to  the  devotion  or  edification  of  all ;  and  to  some 
n»y  be  useless :  for  it  is  easily  foreseen,  how  soon 
religious  assemblies  would  fall  into  contempt  and 
disuse,  if  that  class  of  mankind  who  are  above 
seeking  instruotion  in  them,  and  want  not  that 
their  own  pety  should  be  assisted  by  either  fi>ims 
or  society  m  devotion,  were  to  withdraw  their  at- 
tendance ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
all  who  please,  are  at  liberty  to  rank  themselTes 
of  this  class.  This  argument  meets  the  only  se- 
rious apology  that  can  he  made  for  tlie  absenting 
of  ourselves  from  public  worsl^. — "  Surely  (some 
will  say)  I  may  be  excused  from  going  to  church, 
so  long  as  I  pray  at  home :  and  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  my  prayers  are  as  acceptable  and  effi- 
cacious in  my  closet,  as  in  acathedral ;  still  lesscan 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  sit  out  a  tedious  sermon, 
in  order  to  hear  what  is  known  already,  what  is 
better  learnt  from  books,  or  suggested  by  medita- 
tion."— They,  whose  qualifications  and  habits 
best  supply  to  themselves  all  the  eflect  of  puUic 
ordinances,  will  be  the  last  to  prefer  this  excuse, 
when  they  advert  to  the  general  consequence  of 
setting  up  such  an  exemption,  as  well  as  when 
they  consider  the  turn  which  is  sure  to  be  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  absence  from  public 
wondiip.  You  stay  from  church,  to  employ  the 
Sabbatnat  home  in  exercises  and  studies  suited  to 
its  proper  business :  your  next  neighbour  stays 
firom  church  to  spend  the  seventh  day  less  reli- 
giously than  he  passed  any  of  the  six,  in  a  sleepy, 
stupid  rest,  or  at  some  rendezvous  of  drunkenness 
ana  debauchery,  and  yet  thinks  that  he  is  on^ 
imitatinff  you,  because  you  both  a^ree  in  not  going 
to  chunm.  The  same  consideration  should  over- 
rule many  small  scruples  concerning  the  rigorous 
propriety  of  some  things,  which  maybe  contained 
m  ue  forms,  or  admitted  into  the  administration, 
of  the  public  worship  of  our  communion :  for  it 
seems  impossible  that  even  "  two  or  three  should 
be  gathered  together"  in  any  act  of  social  wor^p, 
if  each  one  require  from  the  rest  an  implicit  suo- 
mission  to  his  objections,  and  if  no  man  will  at- 
teiKl  upon  a  religious  service  which  in  any  point 
contradicts  his  opinion  of  truth,  or  falls  sh(»rt  of 
his  ideas  of  perfection. 

Beside  the  direct  necessity  of  public  worship  to 
the  greater  part  of  every  Christian  community, 
(supposing  worship  at  all  to  be  a  Christian  duty,) 
there  are  other  valuable  advantages  ^wing  out 
of  the  use  of  reli^ous  assemblies,  without  being 
designed  in  the  institution  or  thought  of  by  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  ^ 

1.  Joining  in  PTsy^r  t^nd  praises  to  their  com- 
mon Creator  and  Govemof,  h^j^fi^pf^Ubkd  ten- 
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tsncf  to  unite  mankind  toffether,  and  to  cherish 
and  enlarge  the  gcnercnis  aSectiona. 

So  many  pathetic  leflections  are  awakened  by 
VKtj  exeiciae  of  social  devotion,  that  most  men,  I 
beBere,  carry  away  firom  public  worship  a  better 
temper  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  than  they 
brooght  with  them.  Sprung  jfrom  the  same  ex- 
traction, preparing  together  for  the  period  of  all 
worldly  dostinctions,  reminded  of  their  mutual  in- 
finmties  and  common  dependency,  imploring  and 
receiving  support  and  supplies  from  the  same  great 
Kmce  of  power  ami  bounty,  having  all  one  in- 
terest to  secure,  one  Lord  to  serve,  one  judgment, 
the  supreme  object  to  all  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
tokx>k  towards;  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  this  po- 
atioa,  to  behold  mankind  as  strangers,  competitors, 
or  enemies;  or  not  to  regard  them  as  children  of 
the  same  family,  assembled  before  their  comnx>n 
paient,  and  with  some  portion  of  the  tenderness 
which  belongs  to  the  most  endearing  of  our  do^ 
meitic  relations.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  any 
sin^  efiect  of  this  kind  should  be  consi4erable  or 
faituig ;  but  the  frequent  return  of  such  sentiments 
as  the  psesence  of  a  devout  congregation  naturally 
8Q|geits,  will  gnwlually  melt  down  the  rugged- 
nesi  of  many  unkind  passions,  and  may  generate, 
in  time,  a  permanent  and  productive  benevolence. 

2.  Assemblies  ibr  the  purpose  of  divine  wor- 
dnp,  placing  men  under  impressions  by  which 
&ej  are  taught  to  consider  tneir  relation  to  the 
Deitj,  and  to  contemplate  those  around  them  with 
t  view  to  that  relation,  force  upon  their  thoughts 
the  natural  equality  of  the  human  species,  and 
therefaj  promote  hiimility  and  condescension  in 
the  hibghiest  orders  of  the  community,  and  in- 
■piie  the  lowest  with  a  sense  of  their  rights.  The 
ostinctions  of  civil  life  are  almost  always  insisted 
upon  too  much,  and  urged  too  Bur.  Whatever, 
therefore,  conduces  to  restore  the  level,  by  quali- 
fring  the  dispositions  which  grow  out  of  great 
aer&on  or  depression  of  rank,  improves  the  cha- 
ncier on  both  sides.  Now  things  are  made  to 
appear  li^e,  by  being  placed  beside  what  is  great. 
In  which  manner,  superiorities,  that  occupy  the 
whole  fidd  of  imagination,  will  vanish  or  shrink 
to  their  proper  diminutiveness,  when  compared 
with  the  distance  b^  which  even  the  high^  of 
men  are  removed  from  the  Supreme  Being;  and 
tliti  comparison  is  naturally  intooduced  by  all  acts 
of  joint  worship.  If  ever  the  poor  man  holds  up 
biB  head,  it  is  at  church:  if  ever  the  rich  man 
views  hiin  with  respect,  it  is  there :  and  both  will 
be  the  beUer,  and  the  public  profited,  the  oftener 
thej  meet  in  a  situation,  in  which  the  conscious- 
oeas  of  dignity  in  the  one  is  tempered  and  mitl- 
jated,  and  the  spirit  of  the  other  erected  and  con- 
nrmed.  We  recommend  nothing  adverse  to  sub- 
<vdinations  which  are  establishea  and  necessary : 
liot  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  suborui- 
Qatkm  itself  is  an  evil,  bein^  an  evil  to  the  sub- 
oidinate,  who  are  the  majority,  and  therefore 
n^  not  to  be  earned  a  tittle  beyond  what  the 
grnter  good,  the  peaceable  government  of  the 
cwmnumty,  requires. 

The  puolic  worship  of  Christians  is  a  duty  of 
Divine  appointment.  "Where  two  or  three," 
•Ji  Christj  "  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
tfjcre  am  I  m  the  midst  of  them."*  This  invita- 
tion will  want  nothing  of  the  force  of  a  command 
^rith  those  who  respect  the  person  and  authority 


•  MatU  zviii.  90. 


from  which  it  proceeds.  Again,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  "  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  f* 
which  reproof  seems  as  applicable  to  the  desertion 
of  our  public  worship  at  this  day,  as  to  the  for- 
saking the  religbus  assemblies  of  Christians  in 
the  age  of  the  apostle.  Independently  of  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  a  disciple  of  Christianity 
will  hardly  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute  a 
practice  set  on  foot  bjr  the  inspirecl  preachers  of 
his  religion,  coeval  with  its  institution,  and  re- 
tained by  every  sect  into  which  it  has  been  since 
divided. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Forms  qf  Prayer  in  Public  Worahip. 

Ltturoies,  or  preconcerted  forms  of  public  de- 
votion, being  neither  enjoined  in  Scrijiture,  nor 
forbidden,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  either 
receiving  or  rejecting  them,  but  that  of  expe- 
diency; which  expediency  is  to  be  ip^thered  mm 
a  conmarison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  upon  this  mode  of  worship,  vrith  those 
which  usually  accompany  extemporary  prayer. 

The  advantages  of  a  Utuivy  are  these  : 

I.  That  it  prevents  absuroj  extravagant,  or  im- 
pious addresses  to  God,  which,  in  an  order  of 
men  so  numerous  as  the  sacerdotal,  the  folly  and 
enthusiasm  of  many  must  always  be  in  danger  of 
producing,  where  the  conduct  of  the  public  wor- 
ship is  entrusted,  without  restraint  or  assistance, 
to  the  discretion  and  abilities  of  the  offidatuig 
minister. 

II.  That  it  prevents  the  cor^usion  of  extem- 
porary prater,  in  which  the  congregation,  being 
Ignorant  of  each  petition  before  they  hear  it,  and 
having  litUe  or  no  time  to  join  in  it  aJfter  they  have 
heard  it,  are  confounded  between  their  attention 
to  the  minister,  and  to  their  own  devotion.  The 
devotion  of  the  hearer  is  necessarily  suspended, 
until  a  petition  be  concluded ;  and  before  he  can 
assent  to  it,  or  properly  adopt  it,  that  is,  before  he 
can  address  the  same  request  to  God  for  himself, 
and  from  himself,  his  attention  is  called  off  to  keep 
pace  with  what  succeeds.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  continual  expecta- 
tion, and  detained  firom  its  proper  business,  by  the 
very  novelty  with  which  it  is  gratified.  A  con- 
gregation may  be  pleased  ana  affected  with  the 
prayera  and  devotion  of  their  minister,  without 
joining  in  them ;  in  like  manner  as  an  audience 
oftentimes  are  with  the  representation  of  devotion 
upon  the  stage,  who,  nevertheless,  come  away 
without  being  conscious  of  having  exercised  any 
act  of  devotion  themselves.  Joint  prayer,  which 
amongst  all  denominations  of  Chnstians.  is  the 
declared  design  of  "coming  together,"  \b  prayer 
in  which  all  pin  ;  and  not  that  which  one  alone 
in  the  congregation  conceives  and  delivers,  and  of 
whkh  the  rest  are  merely  hearcre.  This  objection 
seems  fundamental,  and  holds  even  where  the 
minister's  office  is  discharged  with  every  possible 
advantage  and  accomplishment.  The  labouring 
recollection,  and  embarrassed  or  tumultuous  de- 
Uvcry,  of  many  extempore  speakere,  form  an  ad- 
ditional objection  to  this  mode  of  public  worehip : 
for  these  imperfections  are  very  general,  and  give 
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greatpeln  to  the  ibifoilspurt  of  a  oofomgatk^ 
well  88  afibrd  a  profane  divenion  to  ue  levity  of 
the  other  part. 

These  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are  connected 
with  two  princi]^  inconveniences:  first,  that 
fi>nn8  of  prayer  composed  in  one  age  become  unfit 
for  another,  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  lan- 
guage, circumstances,  and  opinions :  seocmdly,  thai 
me  Derpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words 
produces  weariness  and  inattentiveness  in  the 
oon^rfBffatbn.  However^  both  these  inconveniences 
are  m  tneir  nature  vincible.  Occasional  revisions 
of  a  liturgy  may  obviate  the  first,  and  deviation 
will  supply  a  remedy  for  the  second :  or  they  may 
both  suDsist  in  a  considerablo  degree,  and  yet  he 
out-weighed  by  the  objections  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  extemporary  j^rayer. 

The  Lcnrd's  Prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a 
pattern,  for  forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears, 
if  not  to  have  prescribed,  at  least  to  have  au- 
thorized, the  use  of  fixed  forms^  when  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  disciple,  who  said 
unto  him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples."  Luke  xi.  1. 

The  properties  required  in  a  public  liturgy  axe, 
that  it  be  compendious;  that  it  express  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Attributes;  that  it  recite 
such  wants  as  a  congre^tion  are  likely  to  feel, 
and  no  other;  and  that  it  contain  as  few  contro- 
▼ertedpiopositions  as  poanble. 

I.  Tnat  it  be  compendious. 

It  welre  no  difficult  task  to  contract  the  liturgies 
of  most  churches  into  half  their  present  compass, 
and  yet  retain  every  distinct  petition,  as  well  as 
the  substance  of  every  sentiment  which  can  be 
found  in  them.  But  brevity  may  be  studied  too 
much.  The  composer  of  a  liturgy  must  not  sit 
down  to  his  vrork  with  the  hope,  that  the  devotion 
of  the  congregation  will  be  uniformly  sustained 
throughout,  or  that  every  pert  will  be  attended  to 
by  every  hearer.  If  this  could  be  depended  upon, 
a  very  short  service  would  be  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  that  can  be  answered  or  designed  by  so- 
cial worship :  but  iKeing  the  attention  of  most  men 
is  apt  to  wander  and  return  at  intervals,  and  by 
starts,  he  will  admit  a  certain  d^ree  of  amplifica- 
tion and  repetition,  of  diversity  of  ex^ession  upon 
the  same  subjectj  and  variety  of  phnse  and  rorm 
with  little  addition  to  the  sense,  to  the  end  that 
the  attention,  which  has  been  slumbering  or  ab- 
sent during  one  part  of  the  service,  may  be  ex- 
cited and  recalled  by  another;  and  the  assembly 
kept  together  until  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
that  the  most  heedless  and  inadvertent  have  per- 
fermed  some  act  of  devotion,  and  the  most  de- 
sultory attention  been  caught  by  some  pert  or 
other  of  the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  too  great  length  of  church-services  is  more 
un&vouraUe  to  piety,  than  almost  any  feult  of 
composition  can  be.  It  begets,  in  many,an  early 
and  uno^uerable  dislike  to  the  ftubhc  worship 
of  their,  country  or  communion.  They  come  to 
church  seldom,  and  enter  the  doors,  when  they 
do  come,  under  the  apprehension  of  a  tedious 
attendance,  which  they  premm  fer  at  first,  or 
soon  after  relieve,  by  composing  themselves  to  a 
drowsy  fbrgetfulness  of  the  place  and  duty,  or  by 
sending  arooad  their  thong  nts  in  search  of  more 
amu:;ing  occupation.  AlUuNigh  there  may  be 
some  few  of  a  disposition  not  to  be  wearied  with 
reliffious  exercises;  yet.  where  a  ritual  is  prolix, 
ana  the  cetobratioii  <m  divine  servke  long,  no  ef- 


fect is  in  general  to  be  locked,  lor,  but  that  in- 
dolence will  find  in  it  an  excuse,  and  piety  be  dis- 
concerted by  impatience. 

The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in 
our  liturgy,  are  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  con^ 
pliers,  as  tne  efiect  of  uniting  into  cne  service 
■  what  was  originally,  but  vrith  very  little  regard  to 
the  conveniency  of  the  people,  distributol  into 
three.  Notwithstanding  that  dread  of  innovations 
in  religion,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  panic 
of  the  agCj  few,  I  should  suppose,  would  he  dis- 
pleased with  such  omissions,  abridgements,  or 
change  in  the  arrangement,  as  the  combination 
of  separate  services  must  necessarily  require,  even 
suppiosinff  each  to  have  been  femtleas  in  itself. 
If,  together  with  these  alterations,  the  E(Mstle8 
and  Gospels,  and  Collecto  which  precede  them, 
were  composed  and  selected  with  more  regard  to 
unity  of  subiect  and  design :  and  the  Psalms  and 
Lessons  either  left  to  the  choice  of  the  minister, 
or  better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  au- 
dience, and  the  edification  of  modem  fife;  the 
church  of  England  would  be  in  possession  of  a 
liturgy,  in  which  those  who  assent  to  her  doctrines 
wouU  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  most  dis- 
satisfied must  acknowled^  many  beauties.  The 
style  throughout  is  exceltent;  calm,  without  cold- 
ness ;  and,  though  ever]^  where  sedate,  oftentimes 
afifecting.  The  pauses  in  the  service  pie  disposed 
at  proper  intervals.  The  transitions  from  one 
office  of  devotion  to  another,  from  confession  to 
prater,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  firom  tfaanks- 

S'ving  to  "hearmg  of  the  word  "  are  contrived 
le  scenes  in  the  drama,  to  supply  the  mind  wiUi 
a  succession  of  diversified  engageiuente.  As  much 
variety  is  introduced  also  in  the  form  of  praying, 
as  this  kind  of  composition  seems  capable  of  ad- 
mitting. The  prayer  at  one  time  is  continued ; 
at  anoitner,  broken  by  responses,  or  cast  into  shout 
articulate  ejacuhUions:  and  sometimes  the  o(»i- 
greg|ation  is  called  upon  to  take  ite  share  in  the 
service,  by  being  left  to  complete  a  sentence 
which  the  minister  had  b^un-  The  enumeration 
of  human  wante  and  suflerings  in  the  Litany,  is 
almost  complete.  A  Christian  petitioner  can  have 
few  things  to  ask  of  God,  or  to  deprecate,  which, 
he  will  not  find  there  expressed,  and  for  the  most 
part  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  simpUdtj. 

IL  That  it  express  just  conoeptionB  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes. 

This  is  an  article  in  which  no  care  can  be  too 
great  The  popular  notions  of  God  are  formed, 
m  a  great  measure,  firom  the  aecounto  which  the 

ypK  receive  of  his  nature  and  character  in  their 
religious  aasembha.  An  error  here  becomes  the 
error  of  multitude :  and  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which 
almost  every  opinion  leads  the  way  to  some  prac- 
tical consequence,  the  purity  or  depravation  of 
public  manners  will  be  afiei^,  amongst  other 
causes,  by  the  truth  or  corruption  of  the  public 
forms  of  worship. 

III.  That  it  recite  such  vrants  as  the  congrpgap 
tion  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  other. 

Of  forms  of  prayer  which  offend  not  egregiooslj 
against  truth  and  decency,  that  has  the  most 
meritj  which  is  best  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
devotion  of  the  assembly.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
therefore,  that  every  put  of  a  liturgy  were  per- 
sonally applicable  to  every  individuu  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  that  nothing  were  introduced  to 
mterrupt  the  passion,  or  damp  the  flame,  which  it 
ia  not  easy  to  rekindle.    Upon  this  pniiciple,  the 
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tMe  prayenincm  fitmsy  ahoold  be  fewer  and 
ifaorter. — Whatever  may  m  pretended,  the  con- 
fimtioD  do  not  feel  that  concern  in  the  subject 
of  uese  pnijren,  which  must  be  felt,  ere  ever 
ptajen  be  made  to  God  with  eameatneae.  The 
stile  tiylt  likewise  seems  unseasonably  introduced 
into  these  prayers,  as  ill  according  with  that 
•imihilation  of  human  greatness,  of  which  every 
act  that  eanies  the  minato  Grod,  presents  the  idea. 
IV.  That  it  contain  as  few  controverted  pro- 


We  allow  to  each  church  the  truth  of  its  pe- 
eoliar  tenets,  and  all  the  imoortanoe  which  zeal 
can  ascribe  to  them.  We  dispute  not  here  the 
light  or  the  expediency  of  franung  creeds,  or  of 
iin{Kising  subsariptions.  But  why  should  every 
poHtion  which  a  church  maintains,  be  woven 
with  10  much  industry  into  her  fonois  of  public 
wonhipl  Some  are  onended,  and  wo\  e  are  ez- 
dnded;  this  b  an  evil  of  itself,  at  least  to  thtm  : 
and  what  advantage  or  satisfection  can  be  derived 
to  the  res^,  firom  the  separation  of  their  brethren, 
it  ii^fficolt  to  imagine ;  unless  it  were  a  duty  to 
pdbfiih  our  system  of  polemic  divinity,  under  the 
Mme  of  making  con&asion  of  our  faith,  every 
time  we  worship  God ;  or  a  sin  to  agree  in  re- 
^giooB  exercises  with  those  firom  whom  we  di^ 
in  some  religions  opinions.  Indeed,  where  (me 
man  thinks  it  his  duty  constantly  to  worship  a 
bong,  whom  another  cannot,  with  the  assent  of 
hii  conscience,  permit  himself  to  worship  at  all, 
there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  comprehension,  or 
any  expedient  left  but  a  quiet  secession.  All  other 
(fiflfirences  may  be  comproimsed  by  silence.  If 
sects  and  schiams  be  an  evil,  they  are  as  much  to 
be  avoided  by  one  side  as  the  other.  If  sectaries 
aBB  bbmed  tor  taking  unnecessary  ofifenoe,  es- 
tabhshed  churches  are  no  less  culpable  for  unne- 
ceanrily  giving  it;  they  are  bound  at  least  to 
pRNfaioe  a  oocnjnand,  or  a  reason  of  equivalent 
otifity,  for  shuttinff  out  any  from  their  communion, 
hj  wvang  with  cfivine  worship  doctrines,  which, 
whether  true  or  fidse,  are  unconnected  in  thai 
Bitare  with  devotion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Utetf  Sabbatical  Lrutitutioiu, 

,  Ah  assembly  cannot  be  collected,  unless  the 
tens  of  assemniing  be  fixed  and  known  before- 
hand: and  if  the  design  of  the  assembly  require 
ttat  it  be  bolden  fi^equently,  it  is  eaaest  that  it 
mwdd  return  at  stated  intervals.  This  produces 
a  necessity  of  appropriating  set  seasons  to  the  so- 
aal  offices  of  refigion.  It  is  also  highly  convenient 
that  the  9ame  seasons  be  observedthroughout the 
coontiy,  that  all  may  be  employed,  or  all  at  leisure, 
tafether;  for  if  the  recess  fiwrn  worldly  occupation 
be  not  general,  one  man's  business  win  perp^ually 
niterfere  with  another  roan's  devotion :  the  buyer 
win  be  calling  at  the  shop  when  the  seller  is  gone 
todmreh-  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  reliSous 
owinction  of  seasons,  namely,  a  general  inter- 
namioa  of  labour  and  business  durmg  times  pre- 
^jwriy  set  aoait  for  the  exerdse  of  public  wor- 
>hip,  18  founded  in  the  reasons  which  make  public 
wowhip  itself  a  duty.  But  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine service  never  occupies  the  whole  day.  What 
fwiains,  therefote,  of  Sunday,  beside  the  part  of 
ft  eo^korad  at  chuich,  must  be  considered  as  a 


mere  rest  firom  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civfl 
life:  and  he  who  wouki  defend  the  institution,  as 
it  is  required  by  law  Co  be  observed  in  Christian 
countries,  unless  he  can  produce  a  command  for 
a  Christian  Sabbathf  must  point  out  the  uses  of 
it  in  that  view. 

FHnt,  then,  that  interval  of  relaxatbn  which 
Sunday  affords  to  the  laborious  part  of  mankind, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
of  their  lives,  both  as  it  refreshes  them  for  the 
time,  and  as  it  relieves  their  six  days'  labour  by 
the  prospect  of  a  day  of  rest  always  approaching : 
which  coukl  not  be  said  of  cojnuU  indulgences  of 
leisure  and  rest,  even  were  they  more  frequent 
than  there  is  reason  to  expect  they  would  be  if 
left  to  the  discretion  or  humanity  of  interested 
task-masten.  To  thia  difiference  it  may  be  added, 
that  holy-da^s  which  come  seldom  and  unexpected, 
are  unpr(^rided,  when  they  do  come,  witn  any 
duty  or  employment;  and  the  manner  of  spending 
them  being  n^rulated  by  no  public  decency  or  es- 
tablished usage,  they  are  coounonly  consumed  in 
rude^  if  not  criminal  pastimes,  in  stupid  sloth,  or 
brutish  intemperance.  Whoever  considen  how 
much  sabbatical  institutions  conduce,  in  thia  re- 
spect, to  the  hamnneas  and  civilization  of  the  lar 
bouring  classes  of  mankind,  and  reflects  how  great 
a  majority  of  the  human  species  these  classes  com- 
pose, will  acknowled^  the  utiliw,  whatever  he 
may  believe  of  the  origin,  of  this  distinction ;  and 
wiD  consequently  perceive  it  to  be  every  man's 
duty  to  upboki  tne  observation  of  Sunday  when 
once  estaohshed,  let  the  establishment  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  whom  or  from  what  authority  it  wiU. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  kst  to  the  community 
by  the  intermiMion  of  public  industry  one  day  in 
the  week.  For,  in  countries  toleiyibly  advanced  in 
population  and  the  arts  of  dvil  life,  there  is  al- 
wajpi  enough  of  human  labour,  and  to  spare.  The 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  procure,  as  to  employ 
it  Thie  additidn  of  the  seventh  <ky's  labour  to 
that  of  the  other  six,  woukl  have  no  other  efifect 
than  to  reduce  the  price.  The  labourer  himself, 
who  deserved  and  sufilered  most  by  the  change, 
wouM  gain  nothing. 

^  2.  Sunday,  by  suspending  many  public  diver- 
sions, and  the  ordinary  rotation  ot  employment 
leaves  to  men  of  all  ranks  and.  professions  suf- 
ficient leisure,  and  not  more  than  what  is  su^ 
fioient,  both  for  the  external  ofiSces  of  ChrisUanity. 
and  the  retired,  but  eoually  necessary  duties  or 
religious  meditation  ana  inquiry.  It  is  true,  that 
manjr  do  not  convert  their  leirore  to  this  purpose ; 
but  It  is  of  moment,  and  ia  all  which  a  public  con- 
stitution can  effect,  that  to  every  one  be  allowed 
the  opportunity. 

3.  They,  whose  humanity  embraces  the  whole 
sensitive  creation,  vrill  esteem  it  no  inconsiderate 
recommendation  of  a  weekly  return  of  public  rest, 
that  it  afibrds  a  respite  to  the  toil  of  brutes.  Nor 
can  vre  omit  to  recount  thia  among  the  uses  which 
the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Jevnsh  Sabbath  ex- 
pressly appointed  a  law  of  the  institution. 

We  admit,  that  none  of  these  reasons  show 
why  Sunday  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  day 
in  the  week,  or  one  day  m  seven  to  one  day  in  six, 
or  eight :  but  these  points,  which  in  their  nature, 
are  of  arbitrary  determination,  being  established  to' 
our  hands,  our  obligation  applies  to  the  subsisting 
establishment,  so  long  as  we  confess  that  some  such 
institution  ia  necessary,  and  are  neither  able  nor 
attempt  to  substitute  any  other  in  its  place. 
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MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHV. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Scripture  Account  ((f  Sabbatical  InatUvr 
turn: 

The  ftubject,  so  far  as  it  makes  any  part  of 
Christian  morality,  is  contained  in  two  questions : 

I.  Whether  the  command,  by  which  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  was  instituted,  extends  to  Christians  1 

II.  Whether  any  new  command  was  delivered 
by  Christ ;  or  any  other  day  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  by  the  authority  or 
example  of  his  apostles  ? 

In  treating  of  the  first  question,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  collect  the  accounts  which  are  pre- 
served of  the  institution,  in  the  Jewish  histoiy : 
for  the  seeing  these  accounts  together,  and  in 
one  point  of  view,  will  be  the  best  preparation  for 
the  discussing  or  judging  of  any  arguments  on 
cone  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  historian, 
haying  concluded  ms  account  of  the  six  days' 
creation,  proceeds  thus :  "  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  Qod  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rerted  from  ail  his  work  which  GKxl  created  and 
made."  After  this,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  of  the  seventh  day,  as  in  any  manner 
distinguished  from  the  other  six,  until  the  history 
brings  us  down  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in 
the  wilderness,  when  the  following  remarkable 
passage  occurs.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  peo- 
ple for  want  of  food,  Grod  was  pleased  to  provide 
for  their  relief  by  a  miraculous  supply  of  manna, 
which  was  found  every  morning  uoon  the  ground 
about  the  camp:  "and  they  gatnered  it  every 
morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating ;  and 
when  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted :  and  it  came 
to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice 
as  much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man;  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told 
Moses:  and  he  said  unto  them,  this  is  that  which 
the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  the  rest  qf  the 
Holy-Sabbath  unto  the  Lord:  bake  that  which 
ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ; 
and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be 
kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moses  bade ;  and  it  did  not  stink  [as 
it  had  done  before,  when  some  of  them  left  it  till 
the  morning,]  neither  was  there  any  worm  therein. 
And  Moses  said.  Eat  that  to-day :  for  to-day  is  a 
Sahbath  unto  the  Lord ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find 
it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it,  but  on 
the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there 
shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there 
went  out  some  of  the  people  on  tne  seventh  day 
for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  I^rd 
said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my 
commandments  and  my  laws  1  See,  for  thai  the 
Lard  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he 
giypth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days: 
abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place :  let  no  man  go 
out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  peo- 
ple rested  on  the  seventh  day."    Exodus  xvi. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Sabliath,  as  is  well 
known,  was  established  with  great  solemnity,  in 
the  fourth  commandment. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  transaction  in  the 
wilderness  above  recited,  was  the  first  actual  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.    For  if  the  Sabbath  had 


been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  tbo 
words  in  Genesis  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  inn- 
port  ;  and  if  it  had  been/>b8erved  all  along  fnaxM. 
that  time  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  out  of 
Egypt,  a  period  of  about  two  thousand  five  han> 
dm  years ;  it  appears  unaccountable  that  no  men- 
tion of  it,  no  occasion  of  even  the  obscurest  alIu-> 
sion  to  it,  should  occur,  either  in  the  general 
history  of  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham, 
which  contains,  we  admit,  only  a  few  memoirs  or 
its  early  ages,  and  those  extremely  abridged ;  or, 
which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the 
lives  of  tlie  first  three  Jewish  patriarchs,  which, 
in  many  jparts  of  the  account,  is  sufliciently  cir- 
cumstantial and  domestic.  Nor  is  there,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  any  intimation  that  the  Sabbath,  when 
appointed  to  l>e  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of 
an  ancient  institution,  which  had  been  neglected, 
forgotten,  or  suspended ;  nor  is  any  such  neglect 
imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah;  nor,  lastly, 
is  any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  tne 
institution  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  or  on  any  other  public  emeigency. 

Pne  passage  m  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis, 
which  creates  the  whole  controversy  upon  the 
subject,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  opimon :  for 
as  the  seventh  day  was  erected  into  a  oabbath,  on 
account  of  God's  resting  upon  that  day  from  the 
work  of  the  creation,  it  was  natural  in  the  histo- 
rian, when  he  had  related  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  God's  ceasing  from  it  on  the  seventh 
day,  to  add ;  "  And  Gtxl  blessed  the  seventh  day. 
and  sanctified  it,  because  that  on  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made ;" 
although  the  blessing  and  sanctification,  i  e.  the 
religious  distinction  and  appropriation  of  that  day, 
were  not  actually  made  till  many  ages  afterwards. 
The  words  do  not  assert  that  Qod  then  "  blessed" 
and  "sanctified"  the  seventh  day,  but  that  he 
blessed  and  sanctified  it  for  that  reason  ;  and  if 
any  ask,  why  the  Sablxitn,  or  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day,  was  then  mentioned,  if  it  was  not 
then  appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand :  the  order 
of  connexion,  and  not  of  time,  introduced  the 
mention  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate. 

This  interpretation  is  strongly  supported  by  a 
passage  in  the  prophet  Ezckiel,  where  the  ^b- 
bath  IS  plainly  spoken  of  as  given^  (and  what 
else  can  that  mean,  but  as  first  instituted  ?)  in 
the  wilderness.  "  Wherefore  I  caused  them  to 
ffo  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought 
tnem  into  the  wilderness :  and  1  gave  them  my 
statutes  and  showed  them  my  judgments,  which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them :  moreover 
also  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between 
me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them."    Ezek.  xx.  10, 11,  12. 

Nehemiah  also  recounts  the  promulgation  of 
the  sabbatical  law  amongst  the  transactions  in  the 
wilderness ;  which  supplies  another  considerable 
argument  in  aid  of  our  opinion : — "  Moreover  thou 
leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a  cloudy  pillar,  and  in 
the  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in 
the  way  wherrm  they  should  go.  Thou  earnest 
down  also  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with 
them  from  heaven,  and  gavcst  them  right  judg- 
ments and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and  com- 
mandments, and  modest  known  unto  them  thy 
holy  Sabbath^  and  commandcdst  tliem  precept*, 
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■tetutea,  and  laws,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  eer- 
nnt,  and  gavcst  tnem  bread  from  heaven  for  their 
hunger,  and  broughtcst  forth  water  for  them  out 
of  t&  rock.'**     Nehem-  ix.  12. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  duties  were  appointed 
for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  under  what  penalties 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  observed  amoiu^  tiie 
ancient  Jews ;  we  find  that,  by  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, a  strict  cessation  from  work  was  en- 
joined, not  only  upon  Jews  by  birth,  or  religious 
profission,  but  upon  all  who  resided  within  the 
nmits  of  the  Jewish  state ;  that  the  same  was  to 
be  permitted  to  their  slaves  and  their  cattle ;  that 
this  rest  was  not  to  be  violated,  under  pain  of 
death :  "  Whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  tne  Sab- 
bath-day, he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  £xod. 
xxiL  15.  Beside  which,  the  seventh  day  was  to 
be  solemnized  by  double  sacnllces  in  the  temple : — 
"  And  on  the  Sabbath-day  two  lambs  of  tne  first 
year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth-deals  of  fiour  for 
a  meat-otfering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink- 
ofleiinf  thereof;  this  is  the  burnt-olTering  of  every 
SabbaUi,  beside  the  continual  burnt-oncring  and 
his  drink-ofTering."  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.  Also 
holy  cantocutiorut,  which  mean,  we  presume,  as- 
•emblies  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  or  re- 
ligious instruction,  were  directed  to  be  hotden  on 
t&  Sabbath-day :  "  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath 
of  rest,  an  holy  convocation."     Levit.  xxiii.  3. 

And  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
in  Cict  observed  amongst  the  Jews  by  a  scrupulous 
abstinence  from  every  thing  which,  by  any  pos- 
able  construction,  could  be  deemed  labour;  as 
from  dressing  meat,  from  travelling  beyond  a 
Sabbath -ilay's  journey,  or  about  a  single  mile.  In 
the  Maccabean  wars,  they  sufiered  a  tuousand  of 
their  number  to  be  slain,  rather  than  do  any  thing 
in  their  own  defence  on  the  Sabbath-day.  In  the 
final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after  they  Had  so  far 
overcome  their  scruples  as  to  defend  their  persons 
when  attacked,  they  refused  any  operation  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  by  which  they  might  have  inter- 
rupted the  enemy  in  filling  up  the  trench.  After 
the  establishment  of  synagogues,  (of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  account,)  it  was  the  custom  to 
asMmble  in  them  on  the  Sabbath-day,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  law  rehearsed  and  ex- 
plained, and  [fxc  the  exercise,  it  is  probable,  of 
public  devotion:  "For  Moses  of  old  time  hatn  in 
every  dty  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbaik-day."  Tlie  seventh 
day  is  Saturday ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
way  of  computing  the  day,  the  Sabbath  held  from 
six  o'clock  on  tl^  ^^^^^^  evening,  to  six  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening. — These  observations  being 
pfemtied,  we  approach  the  main  Question,  Whe- 
ther the  command  by  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  instituted,  extend  to  us  1 

If  the  Divine  command  was  actually  delivered 
ai  the  creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
whole  human  species  alike,  and  continues,  unless 


«  Ftom  tbe  ineatioD  of  tlie  Sabbath  in  go  cIom  a  con- 
Bsxion  with  the  descent  of  God  upon  mount  Sinai,  and 
tJte  delivery  of  the  law  from  tbenoc,  one  would  be  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  rpA>rred  solely  to  tbe 
iMirth  eommandnient.  But  tbe  fourth  commandment 
certainly  did  not  first  make  known  the  Sabbath.  And 
it  is  apparent,  that  Nehemiah  observed  not  the  order  of 
events;  for  be  fpeaks  of  what  passed  upon  mount  8inai 
before  he  mentions  the  miraculous  supplies  of  bread 
aad  water,  though  tbe  Jews  did  not  arrive  at  mount 
Blaai,  lill  some  lima  after  both  these  Qiiracles  were 
wsoiflu. 


repealed  by  some  subeequest  revelation^  binding 
upon  all  who  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  the 
command  was  publbhed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
wiklcmess,  then  it  was  immediately  directed  to 
the  Jewish  peoule  alone ;  and  something  further, 
either  in  the  subject  or  circumstances  ol  tbe  com- 
mand, will  be  necessary  to  show,  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  any  other.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  question  concerning  the  date  of  the  institution 
was  first  to  be  considered.  The  former  opinion 
precludes  all  debate  about  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation :  the  latter  admits,  and,  prima  facie  in- 
duces a  belief,  that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  peculiar  law  of  the  Jewish 
policy. 

Which  beUef  receives  great  confirmation  from 
the  following  arguments : 

The  Sabbath  is  described  as  a  sign  between 
God  and  the  people  of  Israel: — "  Wherefore  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  throughout  their  generations, 
for  a  perpetual  covenant .,  Uis  a  sign  between  me 
and  the  children  qf  Israel  for  ever."  Exodus 
xxxi.  16,  17.  Again :  "  And  I  cave  them  my 
statutes,  and  showed  them  my  judgments,  which 
if  a  man  do  he  shall  even  live  in  them ;  moreover 
also  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths^  to  be  a  sign  6e- 
twcen  me  and  them,  that  they  niight  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them."  E^ek.  xx.  12.  Now 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sab- 
bath could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  peojple 
of  Israel,  unless  tlie  observance  of  it  was  peculiar 
to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

The  distinction  of  the  Sabbath  is,  in  its  nature, 
as  much  a  uositive  ceremonial  institution,  as  that 
of  many  otncr  seasons  which  were  appointed  by 
the  Levitical  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  strict  rest ;  as  the  ^t  and  seventh 
days  of  unleavened  brc»d ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost : 
the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  in  the  twenty-thira 
chapter  of  Exodus,  the  Sabbath  and  these  are  re- 
cited together. 

If  the  command  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted be  binding  upon  Christians,  it  must  be 
binding  as  to  the  day,  tne  duties,  and  the  penalty ; 
in  none  of  which  it  is  received. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  one  of 
the  articles  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in  the  fi^ 
teenth  chapter  of  Acts,  upon  them — "  which,  from 
among  tJhe  Gentiles,  were  turned  unto  God." 

St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  have  considered 
the  Sabbath  as  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not 
obligatory  upon  Christians  as  such:— "Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
qf  the  Sabbath  days,  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  Col. 
ii.  16, 17. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  objections  which  can  be 
opposed  to  the  force  of  these  arguments ;  one  is, 
that  the  reason  assigned  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment for  hallowing  the  seventh  day,  namely, 
"  because  God  rest^  on  the  seventh  day  firom  the 
work  of  the  creaUon,"  is  a  reason  which  pertains 
to  all  mankind:  the  other,  that  the  command 
which  enjoins  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
inserted  in  the  Decalogue,  of  which  all  the  other 
precepts  and  prohibitions  are  of  moral  and  univer- 
sal obligation. 

Upon  the  first  objection  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  although  in  Exodus  the  commandment  is 
founded  upon  God's  rest  firom  the  creation,  in 
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Deuteronomy  the  commandment  is  repeated  with 
a  reference  to  a  difierent  event : — '*  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Qod ;  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work;  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  Uiy 
maid-servan^  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any 
of  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou:  and  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  through  a 
mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm ;  there- 
fore the  Lord  thy  Uod  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  Sabbath-day."  It  is  fiuther  observable,  that 
God's  rest  from  the  creation  is  proposed  as  the 
reason  of  the  institution,  even  where  the  institu- 
tion itself  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  the  Jews : — 
"  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the 
Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  thdr 
senerations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant:  it  is  a  sign 
between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  £ar  ever: 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  re- 
fieshed."  The  truth  ii,  these  different  reasons 
were  assigned,  to  account  for  different  circum- 
stances in  the  command.  If  a  Jew  inquired,  why 
the  seventh  day  was  sanctified  rather  than  thie 
sixth  or  eighth,  his  law  told  him,  because  GK>d 
rested  on  t&  seventh  day  fix>m  the  creation.  If 
he  asked,  why  was  the  same  rest  induced  to 
slaves  ?  his  law  bade  him  remember,  that  he  also 
was  a  slave  in  the  land  of  E^gypt,  and  "  that  the 
Lord  his  God  brought  him  out  thence."  In  this 
view,  the  two  reasons  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  each  other,  and  with  a  third  end  of  the  in- 
stitution, its  beinff  a  sign  between  God  and  the 
people  of  Israel ;  out  in  this  view  they  determine 
nothing  concerning  the  extent  of  the  oblij^on. 
If  the  reason  by  its  proper  ener^  had  constituted 
a  nature]  obligation,  or  if  it  had  been  mentioned 
with  a  view  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation,  we 
should  submit  to  the  conclusion  that  all  were 
comprehended  by  the  command  who  are  concerned 
in  the  reason.  But  the  sabbatic  rest  being  a  duty 
which  results  fix>m  the  ordination  and  author!^ 
of  a  positive  law,  the  reason  can  be  alleged  no 
ferther  than  as  it  explains  the  dengn  of  the  legris- 
lator :  and  if  it  appear  to  be  redted  with  an  m- 
tentional  application  to  one  part  of  the  law,  it  ex- 
plains his  design  upon  no  other ;  if  it  be  mentioned 
merely  to  account  for  the  choice  of  the  day,  it 
does  not  explain  his  design  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
obligation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  other  nine  commandments  are  ctm- 
fessedly  of  moral  and  universal  obligation,  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  that  this  is  of  the  same; 
we  answer,  that  this  argument  will  have  less 
weight,  when  it  ii  considered  that  the  distinction 
between  positive  and  natural  duties,  like  other 
distinctions  of  modem  ethics,  was  unknown  to  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  language ;  and  that  there  are 
yanous  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  duties  of 
a  political,  or  ceremonial,  or  positive  nature,  and 
confessedly  of  partial  obligation,  are  enumerated, 
and  without  any  mark  of  discrimination,  along 
with  othera  which  are  natural  and  univernl.  Of 
this  the  following  is  an  incontestable  example. 
"  But  if  a  man  be  iust,  and  do  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right ;  and  nath  not  eaten  upon  the  moun- 
or  hath  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  idds  of  the 


house  of  Israel ;  neither  hath  defiled  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  neither  hath  come  near  to  a  men- 
struous  iDoman  ;  and  hath  not  oppressed  any,  but 
hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge ;  haUi  spoiled 
none  by  violence ;  hath  given  his  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  gar- 
ment ;  he  that  hath  not  given  upon  usury ^  nei- 
ther  hath  taken  any  increase ;  that  hath  with- 
drawn his  hand  frmn  iniquity;  hath  executed 
true  judgment  between  man  and  man;  hath  walk- 
ed in  my  statutes^  and  hath  kept  my  judgments^ 
to  deal  truly ;  he  isjust,  he  shall  surely  Uve,  saith 
the  Lord  Gfod."  E^kiel  xviii.  &.~9.  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  the  apostolic  decree  re- 
corded in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts :— **  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay 
u[>on  you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary 
things,  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idob. 
and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication :  from  which  if  ye  kwp  your- 
selves, ye  sball  do  well." 

II.  If  the  law  by  which  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted, was  a  law  only  to  the  Jews,  it  becomes  an 
important  question  with  the  Christian  inquirer, 
whether  the  Founder  of  his  reli  jion  delivereid  any 
new  command  upon  the  subject ;  or,  if  that  should 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  whether  any  day  wae 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  religion  by  the  au- 
thority or  example  of  his  apostles. 

The  practice  of  hokling  religbus  aaserabliea 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  so  early  and 
universal  in  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  carries 
with  it  considerable  proof  of  having  originated 
fVom  some  precept  of  Christ,  or  of  His  apostles, 
though  none  such  be  now  extant.  It  was  upon 
the  Jrst  day  of  the  week  that  the  disciple  were 
assembled,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  for  the 
first  time  after  his  resurrection ;  "  then  the  same 
day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  qf  the  week, 
when  the  doora  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were 
assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  John  xx.  19.  This, 
for  any  thing  that  appeara  in  the  account,  might, 
as  to  the  day,  have  oeen  accidental ;  but  in  the 
36th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read,  that 
"  after  eight  days,"  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
vreekfolUnring^  **  again  the  disciples  were  with- 
in ;"  which  second  meeting  upon  tne  same  day  of 
the  week  looks  like  an  appointment  and  design 
to  meet  on  that  particular  day.  In  the  twenti^ 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the 
same  custom  in  a  Christian  church  at  a  great 
distance  from  Jerusalem : — "  And  we  came  unto 
them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  we  abode  seven 
days ;  and  upon  the  first -day  qf  the  week^  when 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread^  Paul 
preached  unto  them."  Acts  xx.  6,  7.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  historian  mentions  the  disciples 
coming  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  shows,  I  think,  that  the  practice  by 
this  time  was  fomiliar  and  established.  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  writes  thus :  "  Concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  onfer  to 
the  Churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye ;  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gathering  when  I  come."  I  Cor.  xvi  1,  2. 
Which  direction  affords  a  probable  proof,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  was  already,  amongst  the 
Christians  both  of  Corinth  and  Ualatia,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  sooie  religious  applies. 
UoQ  or  other.    At  the  time  tha*  SU  John  wrote 
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the  bo<^  of  his  Revelatioii,  the  fint  day  of  the 
week  bad  obtained  the  name  of  the  hordes  day; — 
"  I  was  in  the  spirit,"  says  he,  "  on  M«  LortPa 
day."  Rev.  i.  10.  Whidi  name,  and  St.  John's 
OK  of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the  appropriation  of 
tiuB  day  to  the  service  of  religion,  ana  that  this 
an^opiatioQ  was  perfectly  known  to  the  Churches 
or  Asa.  I  make  do  doubt  that  by  the  Lord*8 
day  was  meant  the^r«/  day  of  the  week ;  for  we 
find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days,  which 
eoaki  entitle  any  other  to  that  appellation.  The 
s(ri)9eqQent  histinry  of  Chrtstiamty  corresponds 
with  the  aoeoonts  dehveied  on  this  subject  in 


It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  contending, 
by  these  prooft,  for  no  other  duty  upon  the  first 
my  of  the  week,  than  that  of  holding  and  fre- 
mxnting  religious  assemblies.  A  cessation  upon 
toit  day  firom  labour,  beyond  the  time  of  attoid- 
aaee  upon  public  worship,  is  not  intimated  in  any 
psange  of  the  New  Testament;  nor  did  Christ 
or  his  iqxMtles  deliver,  that  we  knuow  of,  any  com- 
und  to  their  disciples  for  a  discontinuance,  upon 
that  day,  of  the  common  offices  of  their  profes- 
aeos;  a  reserve  which  none  will  see  reason  to 
wonder  at,  or  to  blame  as  a  defect  in  the  institu- 
tioQ,  who  consider  that,  in  the  primitive  condition 
ef  Christianity,  the  observance  of  a  new  Sabbath 
would  have  been  useless,  or  inconvenient^  or  im- 
pncticahle.  During  Christ  s  personal  mmistiy, 
IBB  reliffion  was  preached  to  the  Jews  alone. 
They  aheady  had  a  Sabbath,  which,  as  citizens 
and  subjects  of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged 
to  keep;  and  did  keep.  It  was  not  therefore  pro- 
bftUe  that  Christ  would  enjoin  another  day  of  rest 
in  conjunction  with  this.  When  the  new  re- 
hgioo  came  forth  into  the  Gentile  world,  converts 
to  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  from  those 
duses  of  society  who  have  not  their  time  and 
bhoor  at  their  own  disposal ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  that  unbelieving  masters  and 
magistrates,  and  they  who  directed  the  employ- 
BiBnt  of  others,  wouki  permit  theb  slaves  and  la- 
boams  to  rest  from  tneir  work  every  seventh 
day:  or  Uiat  civil  government,  indeed,  would 
halve  submitted  to  i&  loss  of  a  seventh  part  of 
the  pobiic  industry,  and  that  too  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  festivals  which  the  national  le- 
ligians  indulged  to  the  people;  at  least,  this  wouU 
have  been  an  incumbrance,  which  might  have 
gnatly  retarded  the  reception  of  Chriraanity  in 
the  world.  In  reality,  the  institution  of  a  weekfy 
Sabbath  is  so  connected  with  the  functions  of 
dril  Kfe,  and  requires  so  much  of  the  concurrence 
of  chil  law,  in  its  regulation  and  support,  that  it 
camiot,  perhaps,  properiy  be  made  tne  ordinanee 
of  any  rehgion,  till  that  religbn  be  received  as 
the  region  of  the  state. 

The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
neant  to  retain  the  duties  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
shifting  only  the  day  fhxn  the  seventh  to  the  first, 
iBema  to  prevail  vrimont  sufficient  proof:  nor  does 
*By  evidence  remain  in  Scripture  fof  what,  how- 
o]|«;  is  not  improbable,)  that  the  nrst  day  of  the 
week  was  thus  distinguished  in  commemoration 
of  cor  Lord's  resurrection. 

The  conduiion  from  the  whole  inquiry  (for  it 
M  oor  bonness  to  foUow  the  arguments,  to  what- 
ever  probability  they  conduct  us,)  is  tois :  The 
o-ewtbUnf  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the 
inrpose  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
tioD,  is  a  law  of  Christianity  of  Divine  apfxnnt- 


ment ;  the  reUing  on  that  da^r  from  our  employ- 
ments longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by 
attendance  upon  these  assemblies,  is  to  Christians 
an  ordinance  of  human  institution ;  binding  never* 
theless  upon  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of 
a  country  in  which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  esta- 
blished, for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes 
which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of  it  pro- 
motes, and  recommend^  perhaps  in  some  de- 
cree to  the  Divine  approoation,  by  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to  make 
a  solemn  part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many 
of  tne  same  uses. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

By  what  AcU  and  Omiaaiont  the  Duty  qf  ths 
ChrisHan  Sabbath  is  violated. 

Since  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to  com- 
ply with  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  arises 
from  the  public  uses  of  the  institution,  and  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  practice,  the  manner  of 
observing  it  ought  to  be  that  which  best  fulfils 
theae  usee,  and  conforms  the  nearest  to  thU  prao 
tice. 

The  usee  proposed  by  the  institution  are : 

1.  To  faoUtate  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship. 

3.  To  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  laborious 
classes  of  mankind,  by  regular  and  seasonable 
returns  of  rest. 

3.  By  a  general  suspension  of  business  and 
amusement,  to  invite  and  enable  persons  of  every 
description  to  apply  their  time  and  thoughts  to 
subjects  appertauung  to  their  salvation. 

With  the  primitive  ChrisUans,  the  pecufiar. 
and  probably  for  sometime  the  only,  distinction  ot 
the  nrst  day  of  the  week,  was  the  holding  of  re- 
ligious assemblies  upon  that  day.  We  learn, 
however,  from  the  testimony  ol  a  very  early 
writer  amongst  them,  that  they  also  reserved  the 
day  for  religious  meditations ; — Unuaquisque  not- 
trum  (saith  Ireneus)  aabbatizat  spiHtualUerj  me- 
ditattone  legis  gaxidens^  opificium  Dei  admirane. 

Wherefore  the  duty  of^the  day  is  violated, 

1st,  By  all  such  employments  or  engagements 
as  (though  differing  from  our  ordinary  occupation) 
hinder  our  attendance  upon  public  worsnip,  or 
take  up  so  much  of  our  time  as  not  to  leave  a 
sufficient  part  of  the  day  at  leisure  for  religious 
reflectbn ;  as  the  going  of  journeys,  the  pajring  or 
receiving  of  visits  whidi  engage  tne  whole  day,  or 
empbying  the  time  at  home  in  writing  letten,  set- 
tling accounts,  or  in  applying  ourselves  to  studies, 
or  the  roading  of  books,  wQch  bear  no  relatbn 
to  the  buuneea  of  religion. 

2dly,  By  unnecessary  encroadiments  on  the  rest 
and  IiMrty  which  Sunday  ou^t  to  brins  to  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  community ;  as  by  Keeping 
servants  on  that  day  confined  and  busied  in  pro- 
paiatiuns  for  the  superfluous  elegancies  of  our 
table,  or  dress. 

3dly,  By  such  recreations  as  are  customarily 
forborne  out  of  respect  to  the  day ;  as  hunting, 
shooting,  fishmg,  public  diversions,  frequenting 
taverns,  playing  at  cards  or  dice. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  often  has  been,  wherein 
consists  the  difference  between  walking  out  vrith 
your  staff  or  with  your  guni  between  spending 
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the  evening  at  home,  or  in  a  tavern  1  between 
passing  the  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  game  of  cards, 
or  in  conversation  not  more  editing,  not  always 
so  inoffensive  1 — to  these,  and  to  the  same  question 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
similar  examples,  we  return  the  following  an- 
swer : — That  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday, 
if  it  ought  to  be  retained  at  all,  must  be  upholden 
by  some  public  and  visible  distinctions :  that,  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  where  you  will,  many  ac- 
tions which  are  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
line,  wiU  diiBfer  very  little,  and  yet  lie  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  it : — that  every  trespass  upon  that 
reserve   which   public  decency  has  established, 
breaks  down  the  fence  hy  which  the  day  is  sepa- 
rated to  the  service  of  religion : — that  it  is  unrafe 
to  trifle  with  scruples  and  habits  that  have  a 
beneficial  tendency,  although  founded  merely  in 
custom: — that  these  liberties,  however  intended, 
will  certainly  be  considered  by  those  who  observe 
them,  not  only  as  disrespectful  to  the  day  and  in- 
stitution, but  as  prooeedmg  from  a  secret  contempt 
of  the  Christian  &ith : — mat  consequently,  they 
diminish  a  reverence  for  religion  in  others,  so  fiur 
as  the  authority  of  our  opinion,  or  the  efficacy  of 
our  example,  reaches  ;  or  rather,  so  far  as  either 
will  serve  for  an  excuse  of  negligence  to  those  who 
are  ^lad  of  any :  that  as  to  canu  and  dice,  which 
put  m  their  claim  to  be  considered  among  the 
harmlefs  oocujpations  of  a  vacant  hour,  it  may  be 
observed  that  few  find  any  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  play  on  Sunday,  except  they  who  sit  down 
to  it  with  the  views  and  eag^ess  of  game- 
sters : — that  gaming  is  seldom  innocent : — that 
the  anxiety  and  perturbations,  however,  which 
it  exdtes,  are  inconsistent  with  the  tranquillity  and 
frame  of  temper  in  which  the  duties  and  thoughts 
of  religion  should  always  both  find  and  leave  us : 
and  lastly,  we  shall  remark,  that  the  example  of 
other  countries,  where  the  same  and  greater  1^ 
cence  is  allowed^  afibfds  no  apology  for  irregularities 
in  our  own ;  because  a  practice  which  is  tolerated 
by  public  usage,  neither  receives  the  same  con- 
struction, nor  ffives  the  same  ofienoe,  as  where  it 
ia  censured  and  prohibited. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Of  Bettrencitig  the  Deihf, 

In  many  persons,  a  seriousness,  and  sense  of 
awe,  overspread  the  imagination,  whenever  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  presented  to  their 
thoughts.  This  effect,  which  forms  a  considera- 
ble security  against  vice,  is  the  consequence  not 
so  much  or  reflection,  as  of  habit ;  which  habit 
being  generated  by  tne  external  expressions  of 
reverence  which  we  use  ourselves,  or  observe  in 
others,  may  be  destroyed  by  causes  opposite  to 
these,  and  especially  by  that  &miUar  lenity  with 
which  some  learn  to  speak  of  the  Deity,  of  his 
attributes,  providence,  revelations,  or  worship. 

God  hath  been  pleauBed  (no  matter  for  what  rea- 
son, although  probably  for  this)  to  forbid  the  vain 
mention  ofnis  name :— **  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  Grod  in  vain.*'  Now  the 
mention  is  fotn,  when  it  is  useless:  and  it  is 
useless,  when  it  n  neither  likely  nor  intended  to 
serve  an^  good  purpose;  as  when  it  flows  fh)m 


ligion  and  devotion,  to  express  our  anger,  our 
earnestness,  our  courage,  or  our  mirth :  or  indeed 
when  it  is  used  at  all,  except  in  acts  of  religion,  or 
in  serious  and  seasonable  mscourse  upon  religious 
subjects. 

The  prohibition  of  the  third  commandment  is 
recognised  by  Christ,  in  his  sermon  upon  the 
mount ;  which  sermon  adverts  to  none  out  the 
moral  parts  of  the  Jewish  law :  "  I  say  unto  you, 
Swear  not  at  all;  but  let  your  communication  be 
Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  naj :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these,  Cometh  of  evil."  The  Jews  probably  in- 
terpreted the  prohibition  as  restrainea  to  the  name 
Jehovah,  the  name  which  the  Deity  had  appointed 
and  appropriated  to  himself;  Exod.  vi  3.  The 
words  of  uhrist  extend  the  prohibition  beyond  the 
name  of  God,  to  every  thing  associated  with  the 
idea : — "  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
stool: neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of 
the  dreaX  King."    Matt.  v.  35. 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  amavated 
by  the  consideration,  that  in  it  du^  anddecency 
are  sacrificed  to  the  slenderest  of  temptations. 
Suppose  the  habit,  either  from  affectation,  or  by 
negligence  and  inadvertency,  to  be  already  formed, 
it  must  always  remain  withiii  the  power  of  the 
most  ordinary  resolution  to  correct  it ;  and  it  can- 
not, one  would  think,  cost  a  great  deal  to  relinquish 
the  pleasure  and  honour  which  it  confers.  A 
concern  for  dutj  is  in  foct  never  strong,  when  the 
exertion  requisite  to  vanish  a  habit  fo^ided  in  no 
antecedent  propensity,  is  thought  too  much,  or  too 
painful. 

A  contempt  of  positive  duties,  or  rather  of  those 
duties  for  which  tne  reason  is  not  so  plain  as  the 
command,  indicates  a  disposition  upon  which  the 
authority  of  Revelation  has  obtained  little  influ- 
ence.— This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  oSmce  of 
profone  swearing,  and  oescribes,  perhaps,  pretty 
exacUy,  the  general  character  of  those  who  an 
most  addicted  to  it. 

Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the 
Scriptures,  or  even  upon  the  places,  persons,  and 
forms,  set  apart  for  the  nunistratum  of  religion, 
foil  within  tne  meaning  of  the  law  which  forbids 
the  profonation  of  Grocr  s  name ;  especially  as  that 
law  is  extended  by  Christ's  interpxvtation.  They 
are,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  a  religioas  firame 
of  mind:  for,  as  no  one  ever  feels  himself  disposed 
to  pleasantry,  or  capable  of  being  diverted  with 
the  pleasantry  of  others,  upon  matters  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interested ;  so  a  mind  intent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  heaven,  rejects  with  indignatinn 
every  attempt  to  entertain  it  with  iests,  cafculated 
to  degrade  or  deride  subjects  which  it  never  recol- 
lects but  vrith  seriousness  and  anxiety.  Nothinff 
but  stupidity,  or  tiie  most  frivolous  mssipation  cw 
thought,  can  make  even  the  inconaideFate  focget 
the  supreme  importance  of  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  the  expectation  of  a  future  existence. 
Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  credulous  fears,  their 
childish  errora,  or  fontastic  rites,  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  de- 
vice by  which  the  weakest  devotee  ever  beBeyed 
he  was  securing  the  happiness  of  a  future  fife, 
is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about  it.  Upon 
this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifiference: 
no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and 


the  lips^idle  and  unmeaning,  or  is  appUed,  on  oc-   levity. 

mrfoDs  oiooDsisteat  with  any  consideiation  of  re- 1     Fually ;  the  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the 
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nfemtnCy  of  thoae  intoresta,  oonoerning  which 
Revelation  profiesBes-to  inlbrm  and  direct  im,  may 
tcmch  even  thoee  who  «ie  least  inclined  to  respect 
thepTgndides  of  mankind,  to  obsenre  a  decorum 
in  t&e  style  and  conduct  of  religious  disquisitions, 
with  the  neglect  of  which  many  adversaries  of 
Ghiirtiajiity  are  jostly  chargeable.  Serious  ar- 
guments are  £ur  on  all  sides.  Christianity  is  but 
m  defiended  by  refneing  andienoe  or  toleration  to 
the  olHccUons  of  unbelievers.  But  whilst  we 
would  liave  fieedom  of  inquiry  restrained  by  no 
kws  bat  those  of  decency,  we  are  entitled  to  de- 
mand, on  behalf  of  a  reBspon  which  holds  forth 
to  mankind  assurances  o7  immortality,  that  its 
credit  be  assailed  by  no  other  weapons  than  those 
of  sober  discussion  and  legitimate  reasoning : — that 
the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  Christianity  be  never 
made  a  topic  of  raillery,  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of 
wit  or  ebquence,  or  a  subject  of  contention  for 
hteruy  fume  and  victory :— -that  the  cause  be  tried 
upon  Its  merits : — that  ail  anplications  to  the  fiuicy, 
pssanni,  or  prejudices  of  the  reader,  all  attempts 
to  pre-occup^,  ensnare,  or  perplex  ms  judgment, 


by  any  art,  influence,  or  impression  wliatsoever, 
extrinsic  to  the  proper  srounds  and  evidence  upon 
which  his  assent  ou^nt  to  prooeecL  be  rejected 
from  a  question-which  mvolves  in  its  determination 
the  hopes,  the  virtue,  and  the  repose,  of  millions : — 
that  tiie  controversy  be  managed  on  both  sides 
with  sincerity ;  that  is,  that  nothing  be  produced, 
in  the  writings  of  either,  contrary  to,  or  beyond, 
the  writer's  own  knowled^  and  persuasbn: — 
that  directions  and  difficulties  be  raoposed,  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  honest  ana  serious  desire 
to  obtain  satis&ction,  or  to  communicate  informar 
tton  whidi  may  promote  the  discovery  and  pro- 
gress of  truth :— that  in  conformity  with  this  de- 
sign, every  thing  be  stated  with  mtegrity,  with 
method,  precision,  and  simplicity;  and  above  all, 
that  whatever  ii  published  in  opposition  to  re- 
ffind  and  confessedly  beneficial  persuasions,  be 
t  forth  under  a  form  whidi  is  likely  to  invite  in- 
aad  to  meet  examination.  If  with  these 
ite  and  e(|uitable  confitions  be  compared  the 
manner  in  which  hostilities  have  been  waged 


qoiry  am 
modiente 


wiQseemuchtoblameandtooomplainof.  By  one 
unbeliever^  all  the  follies  which  have  adhered,  in  a 
bug  course  of  dark  and  superstitious  ages,  to  the 
pofnlar  creed,  are  assumed  as  so  many  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  the  purpoae  of  sub- 
vating  the  whole  system  by  the  absurdities  which 
it  is  ikm»  represented  to  contain.  By  another,  the 
ignonnce  and  vioes  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  their 
Bratoal  djasmsions  and  penecutk>ns,  their  usur- 
pstkms  and  encroachments  upon  the  intelWctual 
nbeity  uid  civil  rights  of  mankind,  have  been  dis- 
plsyed  with  no  small  triumph  and  invective ;  not 
so  much  to  guard  the  Christian  laity  against  a 
lepftition  of  the  same  iinuries,  (which  is  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  most  flagrant  exam- 
ples of  the  past,)  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  In- 
onustion,  that  tne  religion  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
profitaUe  fidde,  imposed  upon  the  fears  and  cre- 
dnlky  of  the  multitude,  and  upheld  by  the  frauds 
and  mfluenoe  of  an  interested  and  cmlly  priestr 
hood.  And  yet,  how  remotely  is  the  character  of 
thederry  connected  with  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
tj!  W^t,  aJfter  all,  do  the  most  disgraceful  pages 
cfeeefeaastnl  history  prove,  but  that  the  passions 


of  our  common  nature  are  not  altered  or  excluded 
by  distinctions  of  name,  and  that  the  characters  of 
men  are  formed  much  more  by  the  temptations 
thui  the  duties  of  their  profession!  A  third  finds 
delight  in  collecting  and  repeating  accounts  of  wars 
and  massacres,  of  tumults  and  infiurrections,  exci- 
ted in  ahnost  every  afe  of  the  Christian  sra  by  reli- 
gious zeal ;  as  though  the  vices  of  Christians  were 
parts  of  Christianity ;  intolerance  and  extirpation 
precepts  of  the  Qospel ;  or  as  if  its  spirit  could  be 
judged  of  from  the  counsels  of  princes,  the  in- 
trigues of  statrsmen,  the  pretences  of  malice  and 
ambition,  or  the  unauthorised  cruellies  of  some 
gloomy  and  \-irulent  superstition.     By  a  fourth, 
the  succession  and  variety  of  popular  religions ; 
the  vicissitudes  with  which  sects  and  tenets  have 
flourished  and  decayed;  the  zeal  with  which  tbcv 
were  once  supported,  the  negligence  with  which 
they  are  now  remembered ;  the  Rttle  share  which 
reason  and  argument  appoir  to  have  had  in  fram- 
ing the  creed,  or  regulating  the  religious  conduct, 
of  the  multitude ;  the  indiSerence  and  submission 
with  which  the  religion  of  the  state  is  generally 
received  by  the  common  people ;  the  caprice  and 
vehemence  with  which  it  is  sometimes  opposed ; 
the  phrensy  with  which  men  have  been  brought 
to  contend  for  opinions  and  ceremonies,  of  which 
the^  knew  neither  the  proof,  the  meaning,  nor  the 
original :  lastly,  the  eoual  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence with  which  we  hear  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
orof  Confucius,  the  law  of  Moses  or  of  Mahomet, 
the  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  the  Shaster,  maintained 
or  anathematized,  taught  or  abjured,  revered  or 
derided,  according  as  we  live  on  this  or  on  that 
side  of  a  river ;  keep  within  or  step  over  the  boun- 
daries of  a  state ;  or  even  in  the  same  country,  and 
by  the  same  people,  so  often  as  the  event  of  battle, 
or  the  issue  of  a  negodation,  delivers  them  to  the 
dominion  of  a  new  master ; — ^points,  I  say,  of  this 
sort  are  exhibited  to  the  public  attention,  as  so 
many  arguments  against  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion; — and  wi.h  success.     For  these  topics, 
being  brought  together,  and  set  off  with  some  ag- 
gravation of  circumstances,  and  with  a  vivacity 
of  style  and  description  fomiliar  enough  to  the 
writings  and  conversation  of  firee-thinkers,  insen- 
sibly l«id  the  imagination  into  a  habit  of  classing 
Christiaiuty  with  the  delusions  that  have  taken 
poooeoflioi^  by  turns,  of  the  pubUc  belief;  and  of 
regarding^  it,  as  what  the  scofiers  of  our  fliith  re- 
present   it  to  be,    the  auperatition  of  the  day. 
But  is  this  to  deal  honestly  by  the  subject,  or 
with  the  world  ?  May  not  the  same  things  bo  said, 
may  not  the  same  prejudices  be  excitea  by  these 
representations,  whether  Christianity  be  true  or 
fotee,  or  by  whatever  proofo  its  truth  be  attested  1 
May  not  truth  as  well  as  folsehood  be  taken  upon 
creaitl  May  not  a  reli^on  be  founded  upon  evi- 
dence accessible  and  satisfoctory  to  every  mmd  com- 
petent to  the  inquiry,  which  yet,  by  the  greatest 
part  of  its  professors,  is  received  ufmn  aumoritjr? 
But  if  the  matter  of  those  objections  bo  repre- 
hensible, as  calculated  to  produce  an  efiect  upon 
the  reader  beyond  what  their  real  weight  and  place 
in  the  argument  deserve,  still  more  saall  we  disco- 
ver of  management  and  disin^enuousness  in  the 
form  under  which  they  are  dispersed  among  the 
public.     Infidehty  is  served  up  in  every  shape 
that  is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile  the 
imagination ;  in  a  feWe.  a  tale,  a  novel,  a  poem ; 
in  interspersed  and  broken  hints,  remote  and  ob- 
Uquc  surmises;  in  books  of  travels,  of  philosophy, 
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of  nattml  hurtory ;  in  a  woid,  in  any  form  rather 
than  the  right  one.  that  of  a  profess^  and  regular 
daquisition.  Ana  because  the  coarse  bufToonery, 
and  broad  laush,  of  the  old  and  rude  adversaries 
of  the  Christian  fiuth,  would  offend  the  taste, 
perbips,  rather  than  the  virtue,  of  this  cultivated 
age,  a  graver  irony,  a  more  skilful  and  delicate 
banter,  is  substituted  in  their  place.  An  eloquent 
historian,  beside  his  more  direct,  and  therefore 
fidrer  attacks  upon  the  credibility  of  Evangelic 
story,  has  contrived  to  weave  into  his  narration  one 
continued  sneer  upon  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of  its  ancient 
patrons.  The  knowledge  which  this  author  pos- 
sesses of  the  frame  aira  conduct  of  the  human 
mind,  must  have  led  him  to  observe,  that  such  at- 
tacks do  their  execution  without  inquiry.  Who 
can  refute  a  tn^er  7  Who  can  compute  the  num- 
ber, much  less,  one  bj  one,  scrutinize  the  justice, 
of  those  disparaging  insinuations  which  crowd  the 
pages  of  this  elaborate  history  1  What  reader  sus- 
pends his  curiosity,  or  calls  off  his  attention  from 
the  principal  narrative,  to  examine  references,  or 
to  search  into  the  foundation,  or  to  weigh  the 
reason,  pronriety,  and  force,  of  every  transient 
sarcasm,  and  sly  allusion,  by  which  the  Christian 
testimony  is  depreciated  and  traduced:  and  by 
which,  nevertheless,  he  may  find  his  persuasbn 
afterwards  unsettled  and  perplexed  *{ 

But  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  pursued 
her  with  poisoned  arrows.  Obscurity  itself  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  infidelity.  The  awfiil  doc- 
trines, if  we  be  not  permitted  to  call  them  the  sa- 
cred truths,  of  our  religion,  together  with  all  the 
adjuncts  and  appendages  of  its  worship  and  ex- 
ternal profession,  have  been  sometimes  impudent- 
ly profaned  by  an  unnatural  conjunction  with 
impure  and  lascivious  ima^.  The  fondness  for 
ridicule  is  almost  universal:  and  ridicule,  to  many 
minds,  is  never  so  irresistible,  as  when  seasoned 
with  obscenity,  and  employed  upon  religion.  But 
in  proportion  as  these  noxious  principles  take  hold 
of  the  imagination,  they  infatuate  the  judgment: 
for  trains  of  ludicitms  and  unchaste  associations 
adhering  to  every  sentiment  and  mention  of  re- 
ligion, render  the  mind  indisposed  to  receive  either 
conviction  from  its  evidence,  or  impressions  fin>m 
its  authority.  And  tins  effect  being  exerted  upon 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  frame,  is  ^together  inde- 
pendent of  argument,  proof,  or  reason ;  is  as  for- 
midable to  a  true  religion,  as  to  a  fidse  one ;  to  a 
well  grounded  &ith,  as  to  a  chimerical  mythology, 
or  &bulous  tradition.  Neither,  let  it  be  observed, 
18  the  crime  or  danger  less^  because  impure  id^is 
are  exhibited  under  a  veil,  m  covert  and  chartised 
k^^oage. 

^sriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thou^rht ;  nor 
levity,  fireedom.  Every  mind  which  wishes  tiie 
advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  the  most 
important  of  all  human  researches,  must  abhor 
this  lioentbusness,  as  violating  no  less  the  laws  of 
leasoninff,  than  the  rights  of  decency.  There  is 
butone  description  of^men,  to  whose  principles  it 
ought  tobe  tderable ;  I  mean  that  class  of  reason- 
eiBwho  can  see  little  in  Christianity,  even  sup- 
poong  it  to  be  true.  To  such  adversaries  we 
address  this  refiection— Had  Jesus  Christ  deliver- 
ed no  other  declaration  than  the  following—"  The 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
grave  shall  h^  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth: 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
01  hfe  J  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  re- 


surrection of  damnation. -"—he  had  proDoonoed  a 
message  of  inestimable  importance,  and  well  wor* 
thy  of  that  splendidapparatusof  prophecy  and  mira-' 
des  with  which  his  mission  was  introduced  and  at- 
tested :  a  message  in  wluch  the  wisestof  mankind 
would  rejoice  to  find  an  answer  to  their  doubts, 
and  rest  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that 
a  future  state  had  been  discovered  alreaay: — it 
had  been  discovered  as  the  Copemican  system 
was, — it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He  ak>no 
discovers,  who  jyroves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove 
this  point,  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles 
that  nis  doctrine  comes  from  Giod. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Origin  qf  Civil  Government, 

Government,  at  first,  was  either  patriarchal  or 
military :  that  ot  a  parent  over  his  fi^y,  or  of  a 
commander  over  his  feUow-warriors. 

I.  Paternal  authority,  and  the  order  of  domestic 
life,  supplied  the  fouimtion  of  civil  govemmetU, 
Did  mankind  sprins  out  of  the  earth  mature  and 
independent,  it  womd  be  found  perhaps  impoaniMo 
to  introduce  subjection  and  subordination  among 
them :  but  the  condition  of  human  infancy  pre- 
pares men  for  society,  by  combining  individaala 
into  smaU  communities,  and  by  placing  them  from 
the  beginning,  under  direction  and  control.  A 
fiunily  contains  the  rudiments  of  an  empire.  The 
authority  of  one  over  many,  and  the  disposition  to 
govern  and  to  be  governed,  are  in  this  way  -ind- 
deatal  to  the  very  nature,  and  coeval  no  doubt  with 
the  existence,  of  the  human  species. 

Moreover,  the  constitution  of  fiunilies  not  only 
assists  the  formation  of  dvil  government,  by  the 
dispositions  which  it  generates,  but  also  fiimishea 
the  first  steps  of  the  process  by  which  empiics 
have  been  actually  reared.  A  parent  would  retain 
a  considerable  pert  of  his  authority  after  his  chil- 
dren were  grown  up,  and  had  formed  fimiilies  of 
their  own.  The  obedience  of  which  they  remem- 
bered not  the  beginning,  would  be  oonsideied  aa 
natural ;  and  would  scarcely,  during  the  parent's 
lifo,  be  entirely  or  abruptly  withc&awn.  Here 
then  we  see  the  second  stage  in  the  progress  of 
dominion.  The  first  was,  Uiat  of  a  parent  over 
his  young  chiklren :  this,  that  of  an  ancestor  pre- 
siding  over  his  adult  descendants. 

ARhough  the  <Mriginal  progenitor  was  the  centre 
of  union  to  his  porterity  yet  it  is  not  probeUe 
that  the  association  would  be  immediately  or  alto- 
gether dissolved  by  his  death.  Connected  by  ha- 
bits of  intercourse  and  affection,  and  by  some 
common  rights,  necessities,  and  interests,  they 
would  consider  themselves  as  allied  to  each  other 
in  a  nearer  degree  than  to  the  rest  of  the  species. 
Almost  all  wouki  be  sensible  of  an  inclination 
to  continue  in  the  society  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up ;  and  experiencing,  as  they  soon  would 
do,  many  inconveniences  fnmi  the  absence  of  that 
authority  which  thdr  common  ancestor  exercised, 
especially  in  deciding  their  disputes,  and  directing 
their  operations  in  matters  in.whkh  Jt  was  na- 
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^r  to  act  in  conjunction,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  supply  his  place  by  a  fbnuul  choice  of 
a  snooeaeor ;  or  rather  mi^ht  wiilinj^y,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  transfer  tiieir  obedience  to  some 
one  of  toe  mmily,  who  b^  his  a^e  or  services,  or 
by  the  part  he  possessed  in  the  direction  of  their 
ai&irs  during  tne  lifetime  of  the  parent,  had  al- 
leady  taught  them  to  respect  his  advice,  or  to  at- 
tend to  his  commands ;  or  lastly,  the  prospect  of 
tbeae  inconveniences  might  prompt  the  nrat  an- 
cestor to  appoint  a  successor;  and  his  posterity, 
firam  the  same  motive,  united  with  an  haoitual  de- 
fennoe  to  the  ancestor's  authority,  might  receive 
the  appointment  with  submiasion.  Here  then  we 
Wve  a  tribe  or  clan  incorporated  under  one  chief. 
Such  communities  might  be  increased  by  consider- 
able numbers,  and  lulfil  the  purposes  of  civil 
anioD  without  any  other  or  more  regular  conven- 
tion, constitution,  or  form  of  government,  than 
what  we  have  described.  Every  branch  which 
was  slipped  off  from  the  primitive  sta^k,  and  re- 
BOfved  to  a  distance  from  it,  would  in  like  manner 
take  root,  and  grow  into  a  separate  clan.  Two 
«r  three  of  these  clans  were  ncquently,  we  may 
auppoae,  united  into  one.  ^larriage,  conquest, 
mutaal  defence,  common  distress,  or  more  acci- 
dental coalitions,  might  produce  this  effect 

II.  A  second  source  of  personal  authority,  and 
whkh  might  easily  extend,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
flopecaede,  the  patriarchal,  ii  that  which  results 
ftom  military  arrangement  In  wars,  either  of 
aggieaaion  or  defence,  manifest  necessity  would 
pfoomt  those  who  fought  on  the  same  side  to  ar- 
ray themselves  under  one  leader.  And  although 
tfaor  Uadtr  was  advanced  to  this  eminence  lor 
the  purpose  only,  and  during  the  operations,  of 
a  ma^  exfiedition,  yet  his  authority  would  not 
always  terminate  with  the  reasons  for  which  it 
was  conferred.  A  warrior  who  had  led  forth  his 
tribe  against  their  enemies,  with  repeated  success, 
would  procure  to  himself,  even  in  the  delibera- 
tions 01  peace,  a  powerful  and  permanent  in- 
fluence. If  this  advantage  were  aoded  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  patriarchal  chief,  or  fevoured  by  any 
wevioos  distinction  of  ancestry,  it  woukl  be  no 
officolt  undertaking  for  the  person  who  possessed 
it,  to  obtain  the  almost  absolute  direction  of  the 
•Sun  of  the  community ;  especially  if  he  was 
CMcfol  to  associate  to  himself  proper  auxiliaries, 
and  eontent  to  pnKStise  the  obvious  art  of  gratify- 
ing or  removing  those  who  opposed  his  preten- 


Bot  alUiough  we  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  Iw  luB  personal  abilitiee  or  fortune  one  man 
MT  obtain  tne  rule  over  many,  yet  it  seems  more 
dUncult  to  explain  how  empire  became  heredUarif^ 
or  in  what  manner  sovereign  power,  which  is 
never  acquired  without  great  inerit  or  maniu^ 
Dent,  learns  to  descend  in  a  succession  which  has 
10  dependence  upon  any  Qualities  either  of  un- 
devrtanding  or  activity.  The  causes  which  have 
introduced  hereditaiT  dominion  into  so  general  a 
reception  in  the  world,  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing:—the  influence  of  association,  which  com- 
unmicates  to  the  son  a  portion  of  the  same  respect 
which  was  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  virtues  or  sta- 
tion of  the  fether ;  the  mutual  jealousy  of  other 
eonipetitorB;  the  greater  envy  with  which  all  be- 
boid  the  exaltation  of  an  equal,  than  the  con- 
tinoance  of  an  acknowledged  superiority ;  a  reign- 
ing prince  leaving  behiml  him  ;nany  adherents, 
who  can  pieeerve  their  own  importance  only  by 


supporting  the  succession  of  Ms  children :  add  to 
these  reasons,  that  elections  to  the  supreme  power 
having,  upon  trial,  produced  destructive  conten- 
tions, many  states  would  take  a  refuge  from  a  re- 
turn of  the  same  calamities  in  a  rule  ^  succession : 
and  no  rule  presents  itself  so  obvious,  certain,  and 
intelligible,  as  consanguinity  of  birth. 

The  ancient  state  of  society  in  most  countries, 
and  the  modem  condition  of  some  uncivilized  parts 
of  the  worid,  exhibit  that  appearance  which  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  dvfl  government  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  The  earliest  histories  of  Pa- 
lestine, Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  inform  us, 
that  these  countries  were  occupied  by  many  small 
independent  nations,  not  much  perhaps  unlik« 
those  which  are  found  at  present  amongst  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  North  America,  ana  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa.  These  nations  I  consider 
as  the  amplifications  of  so  many  single  families; 
or  as  derived  from  the  junction  of  two  or  throe 
fomilies,  whom  society  in  vrar,  or  the  approach  of 
some  common  danger,  had  united.  Suppose  a 
country  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  shipwreck 
on  its  coasts,  or  by  emigrants  or  exiles  from  a 
neighbouring  country ;  the  new  settlers,  having 
no  enemy  to  provide  against,  and  occupied  with 
the  care  of  their  personal  subsistence,  would  think 
little  of  digesting  a  system  of  laws,  of  contrivinir 
a  form  of  government,  or  indeed  of  any  poUti^ 
union  whatever ;  but  each  settler  would  remain 
at  the  head  of  his  own  fiunily,  and  each  fiimily 
would  include  all  of  every  age  and  generation 
who  were  descended  from  him.  So  many  of  these 
families  as  were  holden  together  after  the  death 
of  the  original  ancestor,  by  the  reasons  and  in  the 
method  idx>ve  recited,  would  wax,  as  the  indi- 
viduals were  multiplied,  into  tribes,  clans,  hordes, 
or  nations,  similar  to  those  into  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  many  countries  are  known  to  have 
been  divided,  and  which  are  still  found  wherever 
the  state  of  society  and  manners  is  immature  and 
uncultivated. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  early  exist- 
ence in  the  world  of  some  vast  empires,  or  at  the 
rapidi^r  with  which  they  advanced  to  their  great- 
ness, from  comparatively  small  and  obscure  ori- 
ginals. Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  so  many  coun- 
tries were  broken  into  numerous  communities, 
unconnected,  and  oftentimes  contending  with 
each  pther ;  before  experience  had  taught  these 
little  states  to  see  their  own  danger  in  their  neigh- 
bour's ruin ;  or  had  instructed  tncm  in  the  neces- 
sity of  resisting  the  aggrandizement  of  an  as- 
piring power,  by  alliances,  and  timely  prepara- 
tions ;  in  this  condition  of  civil  pohcy,  a  particular 
tribe,  which  by  any  means  had  gotten  the  start  of 
the  rest  in  strength  or  discipline,  and  happened  to 
fidl  under  the  conduct  of  an  ambitious  chief,  by 
directing  their  first  attempts  to  the  part  where 
success  was  most  secure,  and  by  assuming,  as 
they  went  along,  those  whom  they  conqueredinto 
a  share  of  their  future  enterprises,  might  soon  ga- 
ther a  force  which  would  infialiibly  overbear  any 
opposition  that  the  scattered  power  and  unpro- 
vided state  of  such  enemies  could  make  to  the 
progress  of  their  victories. 

Dastly,  our  theory  affords  a  presumption,  that 
the  earliest  governments  were  monarchies  j  because 
the  government  of  &milies,  and  of  armies,  from 
which,  according  to  our  account,  civil  ^vernment 
derived  its  institution,  and  probably  its  form,  is 
universally  monarchical^.^  ^^^  ^^  V^OOgiC 
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Abv  Sabjedion  to  Civil  Oovemment  i»  Main- 
tained, 

CeuLD  we  view  our  own  epedes  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  r^ard  mankind  with  the  same  sort 
of  observation  with  which  we  read  the  natural 
history,  or  remark  the  mannerB^  of  any  other 
animal,  there  ii  nothing  in  the  human  character 
which  would  more  surprise  us,  than  the  ahnost 
universal  subjugation  or  strength  to  weakness; — 
than  to  see  many  millions  of  robust  men,  in  the 
complete  use  and  exercise  of  their  personal  facul- 
fles,  and  without  any  defect  of  courage,  waiting 
upon  the  will  of  a  child,  a  woman,  a  driveller,  or 
a  lunatic  And  although,  when  we  suppose  a  vast 
empire  in  absolute  subjection  to  one  person,  and 
that  one  cbepressed  beneath  the  level  of  his  spe- 
cies by  infirmities,  or  vice,  we  suppose  perhaps  an 
extreme  case:  yet  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
popular  forms  of  civil  government,  M^  phytical 
strength  resides  in  the  g^ovemed.  In  what  man- 
ner opinion  thus  prevails  over  strength,  or  how 
power,  which  naturally  belong  to  superior  force, 
IS  maintained  in  opposition  to  it ;  in  other  words, 
by  what  motives  tne  many  are  induced  to  submit 
to  the  few,  becomes  an  inquiry  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  almost  every  political  speculation.  It  re- 
moves, indeed,  but  does  not  resolve,  the  difficulty, 
to  say,  that  civil  governments  are  now-a-days  al- 
most universally  uoholden  by  standing  armies; 
£>r,  the  questbn  still  returns ;  How  are  these  ar- 
mies thmselves  kept  in  subjection,  or  made  to 
obey  the  commands,  and  carry  on  the  designs,  of 
the  prince  or  state  which  employs  them  1 

Now,  although  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any 
single  reason  which  will  account  for  the  general 
submissbn  of  mankind  to  civil  government ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  assiip  for  every  class 
and  character  in  the  commumty,  considerations 
powerful  enough  to  dissuade  each  ficom  any  at- 
tempU  to  resist  establiahed  authority.  Every  man 
has  nis  motive,  though  not  the  same.  In  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  the  conduct  is  similar,  but  the 
principles  which  produce  it,  extremely  various. 

There  are  three  distinctions  of  character,  into 
which  the  subjects  of  a  state  may  be  divided :  into 
those  who  obey  fix>m  prejudice ;  those  who  obey 
fitun  reason;  and  those  who  obey  from  self-in- 
terest 

I.  They  who  obey  &om  prejudice,  are  deter- 
mined by  an  ojginion  of  right  in  their  governors ; 
which  opinion  is  founded  upon  prescription.  In 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  which  are  nereditary, 
the  jNescription  operates  in  favour  of  particular 
families ;  in  republics  and  elective  offices,  in  fii- 
vour  of  particular  forms  of  government,  or  consti- 
tiition.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  mankind 
should  reverence  authority  founded  in  prescrip- 
tion, when  they  observe  that  it  is  prescription 
which  confers  the  title  to  almost  every  thinff  else. 
The  whole  course,  and  all  the  habits  of  civil  life, 
&vour  this  prejudice.  Upon  what  other  founda- 
tion stands  any  man's  right  to  his  estate  1  The 
right  of  primogeniture,  the  succession  of  kindred, 
the  descent  of  property,  the  inheritance  of  honours, 
the  demand  of  tithes,  tolls,  rents,  or  services, 
from  the  estates  of  others,  the  riffht  of  viray,  the 
powers  of  office  and  magistracy,  uie  privileges  of 
nobility,  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  upon  what 
are  they  all  founded,  in  the  apprehension  at  least 


of  the  multitude,  but  upon  prescription  1  To  what 
else,  when  the  claims  are  contested,  is  the  appeal 
mauel  It  is  natural  to  transfer  the  same  principle 
to  the  a^rs  of  government,  and  to  regard  those 
exertions  of  power  which  have  been  Ions  ex- 
ercised and  acquiesced  in,  as  so  many  rights  in 
the  sovereign ;  and  to  consider  obedience  to  his 
commands,  within  certain  accustomed  iimits,  as 
enjoined  by  that  rule  of  consdenoe.  which  re- 
quires us  to  render  to  every  man  his  due. 

In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  prescriptive  title 
is  corroborated,  and  its  influence  considerably 
augmented  by  an  accession  of  relisious  senti- 
ments, and  by  that  sacredness  which  men  are 
wont  to  ascribe  to  the  persons  of  princes.  Princes 
themselves  have  not  &iled  to  take  advantage  of 
this  disposition,  by  claiming  a  superior  di^ty, 
as  it  were,  of  nature,  or  a  peculiar  delegation  from 
the  Supreme  Being. — For  this  purpose  were  in- 
troduced the  titles  of  Sacred  Majcwty,  of  Grod's 
Anointed,  Representative,  Vicegerent,  together 
with  the  ceremonies  of  investitures  and  corona- 
tions, whidi  are  calculated  not  so  much  to  recog- 
nize the  authoritfof  sovereigns,  as  to  consecrate 
their  persons.  Where  a  fabulous  religion  per- 
mitted it,  the  public  veneration  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  bdkler  pretensions.  The  Roman  em- 
perora  usurped  the  titles  and  arrogated  the  wor- 
ship of  gods.  The  mythok>gy  of  the  heroic 
ages,  and  of  many  barbarous  nations,  was  easily- 
converted  to  this  purpose.  Some  princes,  like  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
name,  derived  their  birth  from  the  gods;  others, 
wiUi  Numa,  pretended  a  secret  communication 
vrith  some  divine  being:  and  others,  again,  like 
the  incas  of  Peru,  and  the  ancient  Saxon  kings, 
extracted  their  descent  from  the  deities  of  thiir 
countries.  The  Lama  of  Thibet,  at  this  day,  is 
held  forth  to  his  subjects,  not  as  the  oflfspring  or 
successor  of  a  divine  race  of  princes,  but  as  the 
immortal  God  himself,  the  object  at  once  of  dvil 
obedience  and  reUgioua  adoration.  This  instance 
is  singular,  and  may  be  accounted  the  ftrthest 
point  to  which  the  abuse  of  human  credulity  has 
ever  been  carried.  But  in  all  these  instances  the 
purpose  was  the  same.—to  engage  the  reverence 
of  mankind,  by  an  application  to  their  reUgious 
principles. 

The  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe  that,  in 
this  article,  we  denominate  every  opinion,  whe- 
ther true  or  fidse,  a  prejudice^  wmch  is  not  found- 
ed upon  ailment,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
entertains  it. 

II.  They  who  obey  from  reason^  that  is  to  say, 
from  conscience  as  instructed  by  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  their  own,  are  determined  by  the 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  some  government 
or  other;  the  certain  mischief  of  civil  commotions ; 
and  the  danger  of  re-settlins  the  government  of 
their  country  better,  or  at  all,  if  once  subverted  or 
disturbed. 

III.  They  who  obey  from  se^f-intcrest,  are  kept 
in  order  by  want  of  leisure ;  by  a  succession  of 
private  cares,  pleasures,  and  engagements;  by 
contentment,  or  a  sense  of  the  case,  plenty,  and 
safety,  whicn  they  enjoy ;  or  lastly,  and  princi- 
pally, by  fear,  foreseeing  that  they  would  bring 
themselves  by  resistance  into  a  worse  situation 
than  their  present,  inasmuch  as  the  strength  of 
government,  each  discontented  subject  reflects,  is 
greater  than  his  own,  and  he  knows  not  that  others 
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Tfab  last  consderatkm  has  often-  been  called 
opinion  of  power. 

Thk  account  of  the  princ^>Ies  by  which  man> 
kind  are  retained  in  their  obedience  to  civil  govern- 
ment, may  sufgest  the  following  cautions. 

1.  Let  civugovemorB  learn  hence  to  respect 
Iheir  subieots;  fet  them  be  admonished,  that  the 
pkyncal  strength  resides  in  the  governed!  that 
this  strength  wants  only  to  be  felt  and  roused,  to 
lay  prostrate  the  most  ancient  and  confirmed  do- 
minion ;  that  civil  authority  is  founded  in  opinion ; 
&at  general  opinion  therefore  ought  always  to  be 
treated  with  deference,  and  managed  with  delicacy 
and  circumspection. 

2.  OfriToon  of  right,  always  following  the  eus- 
tost,  beinff  for  the  most  part  founded  in  nothing 
dse,  and  tending  one  principal  support  to  govem- 
Dent,  every  innovation  in  the  constitution,  or  in 
other  words,  in  the  custom  of  governing,  di- 
minishes the  atabifity  of  government.  Hence 
some  absurdities  are  to  be  retained,  and  many 
small  inconveniencies  endured  in  every  country, 
lather  than  that  usage  should  be  violated,  or  the 
course  of  public  afiairs  diverted  firom  their  old  and 
sonoth  channel.  Even  names  are  not  indifferent — 
Wbm  the  multitude  are  to  be  dealt  with,  there  is 
a  dkarm  in  sounds.  It  was  upon  this  princ^le, 
that  several  statesmen  of  those  times  advised 
Cromwell  to  asnime  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  the  ancient  style  and  insignia  of  royalty. 
The  minds  of  many,  they  contended,  would  be 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  authoritv  of  a  king, 
who  suspected  the  office,  and  were  onended  wim 
the  administration,  of  a  protector.  Novelty  re- 
minded them  of  usurpation.  The  adversaries  of 
this  design  o^»posed  the  measure,  from  the  same 
persuasion  or  the  efficacy  of  names  and  forms. 
jeakius  lest  the  veneration  paid  to  these,  shouki 
add  an  influence  to  the  new  settlement  which 
nvht  ensnare  the  Kberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

%.  Government  may  be  too  secure.  The  great- 
«Bt  tyrants  have  been  those,  whose  titles  were  the 
most  unquestioned.  Wlumever  therefore  the 
opinion  of  xi^ht  becomes  too  predominant  and 
simeistitious,  it  is  abated  by  breaking  the  custom. 
Tous  the  Revolution  broke  the  custom  qf  suc- 
cession, and  thereby  moderated,  both  in  the  prince 
mid  in  the  people,  those  lofly  notions  of  hereditaiy 
light,  whicn  in  the  one  were  beccxne  a  continual 
ncentive  to  tyraimy,  and  disposed  the  other  to 
invite  servitude,  by  undue  compliances  and  dan- 


4.  As  ignorance  of  union,  and  want  of  com- 
munication, appear  amongst  the  principal  pre- 
senratires  of  avil  authoriw^  it  behoves  every  state 
to  km  its  subjects  in  tnis  want  and  ignorance, 
mit  only  b^  vigilance  in  guarding  against  actual 
confederacies  and  combinations,  but  by  a  timely 
taie  to  prevent  grait  collections  of  men  of  any 
mparate  party  or  religion,  or  of  like  cccupation  or 
profesBion,  or  in  any  way  connected  by  a  partid- 
wtion  of  interest  or  passion,  from  being  assem- 
«ed  in  the  same  vicmity.  A  protestant  esta- 
Uishmcnt  in  this  country  may  have  little  to  fear 
fiom  its  popish  subjects,  scattered  as  they  are 
throughout  the  kin^om,  and  intermixed  with 
the  protestant  inhabitanlB,  which  yet  miffht  think 
them  a  fonnidabfe  body,  if  they  were  gathered  to- 
0Bther  into  one  county.  The  most  fluent  and 
desperate  riots  are  those  which  break  out  amongst 
men  of  the  same  profession,  as  weavers,  miners. 
This  drcumstance  makes  a  mutiny  of 


soldiers  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  in- 
surrection. Hence  also  one  danger  of  an  over- 
grown metropohs,  and  of  those  great  cities  and 
crowded  districts,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of 
trading  countries  are  commonly  collected.  The 
worst  effect  of  popular  tumults  consiBts  in  this, 
that  they  discover  to  the  insurgents  the  secret  of 
their  own  strength,  teach  them  to  depend  upon  it 
against  a  future  occasion,  and  both  produce  and 
diffuse  sentiments  of  confidence  in  one  another, 
and  assurances  of  mutual  support  Leagues  thus 
formed  and  strengthened,  may  overawe  or  overset 
the  power  of  any  state ;  uid  the  danger  is  greater, 
in  proportion  as,  from  the  propinqmW  of  habita- 
tion and  intercourse  of  employment,  the  passion^ 
and  counsels  of  a  party  can  be  circulated  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  It  is  b^  these  means,  and  in  such 
situations,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  so  affected 
and  prepared,  that  the  most  dreadful  uproars  often 
arise  from  the  slightest  provocations.— When  tho 
train  is  kid,  a  spark  wiU  produce  the  explosion. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  Duty  qf  Submission  to  Civil  Cfovemmeni 
Explained. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  sufficiently  dis> 
tinguished  from  the  subject  of  the  last,  as  the  mo- 
tives which  actually  produce  civil  obedience,  may 
be  and  (^n  are,  very  different  from  the  reasons 
which  make  that  obedience  a  duty. 

In  order  to  proye  civil  obedience  to  be  a  morill 
du^,  and  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  it 
hath  been  usual  with  many  political  writers  (at 
the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable  name  of 
Locke,)  to  state  a  compact  between  the  citizen 
and  the  state,  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  re- 
lation between  them :  which  compact,  binding  the 
parties  for  the  same  general  reason  that  private 
contracts  do,  resolves  the  duty  of  submission  to 
civil  government  into  the  universal  obligation  of 
fideli^  in  the  performance  of  promises.  T^ 
compact  is  twofold: 

First,  an  express  compact  by  the  primitive 
founders  of  the  state,  who  are  supposea  to  have 
convened  for  the  declared  purpose  of  settling  the 
terms  of  their  political  umon,  and  a  future  con- 
stitution of  ffovemment.  The  whole  body  is  sup 
posed,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  unanimously 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  tbie 
majority ;  that  majority,  in  the  next  place,  to  have 
fixed  certain  fundamental  regulations:  and  then 
to  have  constituted,  either  in  one  person,  or  in  an 
assembly  (the  rule  of  succession,  or  appointment, 
being  at  the  same  time  determined,)  a  standing 
legisiaiure^  to  whom,  under  these  pre-established 
restrictions,  the  government  of  the  state  was 
thence  forward  committed,  and  whose  laws  the 
several  members  of  the  convention  were,  by  their 
first  undertaking,  thus  personally  engaged  to 
ob^. — This  transaction  is  sometimes  calEsd  the 
social  compact,  and  these  supposed  original  regu- 
lations compose  what  are  meant  by  the  wnstxtu- 
tion,  the  fundamental  laws  qf  the  constitution  ; 
and  form,  on  one  side,  the  inJierent  indtfeasible 
prerogative  of  the  crovm;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  unalienable,  imprescriptible  6tr^A-r^A/of  the 
subject. 

Secondly,  A  tacit  or  implied  cmnpact,  by  all 
succeeding  mombeis  of  the  stat^  wh 
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inff  its  protectioD ,  oonaent  to  be  bound  bj  its  laws ; 
in  like  manner,  as  whoever  voluntarily  enUra  into 
8  private  society  is  understood,  without  any  other 
or  more  explicit  stioulation,  to  promise  a  con- 
formity with  the  rules,  and  obedience  to  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  that  society,  as  the  known  conditions 
V{K>n  which  he  is  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its 
privileges. 

This  account  of  the  subject,  although  specious, 
and  patronized  by  names  the  most  respectable, 
ajpp^rs  to  labour  under  the  following  objections: 
that  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  fidse  in  fiict, 
and  leading  to  dangerous  conclusions. 

No  social  compac^  similar  to  what  is  here  de- 
scribed, was  ever  made  or  entered  into  in  reality : 
no  such  original  convention  of  the  people  was 
ever  actually  holden,  or  in  any  country  could  be 
holden,  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  civil  ^vem- 
ment  in  that  country.  It  is  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  call  savages  out  of  caves  and  deserts,  to  de- 
liberate and  vote  upon  topics,  whidi  the  expe- 
rience, and  studies,  and  refinements,  of  dvil  hfe, 
alone  suggest.  Therefore  no  jgovemment  in  the 
universe  he^an  from  this  original.  Some  imita- 
tion of  a  social  compact  may  mse  taken  place  at  a 
rtvoluiion.  The  present  age  has  been  witness  to 
a  transaction,  which  bears  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  this  political  idea,  of  any  of  which  history  has 
preserved  the  account  or  memory :  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  oi  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  We  saw  the  people  assembled  to  elect 
deputies,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  framing  the 
constitution  of  a  new  empire.  We  saw  this 
deputation  of  the  people  deliberating  and  re- 
solving upon  a  form  of  government,  erecting  a 
permanent  legislature,  distributing  the  functions 
of  sovereignty,  establishing  and  promulgating  a 
code  of  fundamental  ordinances,  which  Were  to 
be  considered  by  succeeding  generaltons,  not 
merely  as  laws  and  acts  of  the  state,  but  as  the 
very  terms  and  conditions  of  the  confederation;  as 
binding  not  only  upon  the  subjects  and  magis- 
trates of  the  state,  but  as  limitations  of  power, 
which  were  to  control  and  regulate  the  future 
legislature.  Yet  even  here  much  was  presupposed. 
In  settling  the  constitution,  many  important  parts 
were  presumed  to  be  already  settled.  The  quali- 
fications of  the  constituents  who  were  admitted  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  congress,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  electing  the  representatives, 
were  taken  from  the  old  forms  of^  government. 
That  was  wanting,  from  which  every  social  union 
should  set  off,  ana  which  alone  makes  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  society  the  act  of  the  individual, — the 
unconstrained  consent  of  all  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority ;  and  yet  without  this 
previous  consent,  the  revolt,  and  the  regulations 
which  followed  it,  were  compulsory  upon  dis- 
sentients. 

But  the  original  compact,  we  are  told,  is  not 
proposed  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  fiction,  which  furnishes 
a  commodious  explication  of  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects.  In  answer  to 
this  representation  of  the  matter,  we  observe,  that 
the  original  compact,  if  it  be  not  a  fact,  is  no- 
thing; can  confer  no  actual  authority  upon  laws 
or  magistrates ;  nor  afford  any  foundation  to  ri^ts 
which  are  supposed  to  be  real  and  existing.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  in  the  books,  and  in  the  appre- 
hension, of  those  who  deduce  our  civil  rights  and 
obligations  a  paetis^  the  original  convention  is  ap- 
peal to  and  treated  of  as  a  reality.    Whenever 


the  disciples  of  this  system  speak  of  the  constitii- 
tion;  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  constitii- 
tion;  of  laws  being  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional ;  of  inherent,  unalienable,  inextinguishable 
rights,  either  in  the  prince  or  in  the  peo^ ;  or  in- 
deed of  any  laws,  unges,  or  dvil  rights,  as  trans- 
cending the  authority  of  the  subsisting  legislatuvB, 
or  possessing  a  force  and  sanction  superior  to  what 
belong  to  the  modem  acts  and  edicts  of  the  legidip 
ture;  they  secretly  refer  us  to  what  passed  at  the 
original  convention.  They  would  t^ch  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  certain  rules  and  ordinances  were  esta- 
blished by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
settled  the  charter  of  government,  and  the  powen 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  future  legislattue ;  that 
this  legislature  consequently,  deriving  its  oommis- 
sion  and  existence  fifom  the  consent  and  act  of  the 
primitive  assembly  (of  which  indeed  it  is  only  the 
standing  deputation  J  continues  subject,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  offices,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  its  power, 
to  the  rules,  reservations,  and  limitations,  which 
the  same  assembly  then  made  and  prescribea  to  it 

"  As  the  first  members  of  the  state  were  bouiMi 
by  express  stipulation  to  obey  the  government  . 
which  they  had  erected;  so  the  succeeding  in-  / 
habitants  of  the  country  are  understood  to  promne  / 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  government  they/ 
find  established,  by  accepting  its  protection,  daim-l 
ing  its  privileges,  and  acquiesdng  m  its  laws :  nxue  ^s 


ly,  by  the  purchase  or  iimeritance  of  lands 
to'the  possession  of  which,  allegiance  to  the  state 
is  annexed,  as  the  very  service  and  condition  of 
the  tenure.'"  Smoothly  as  this  train  of  aigument 
proceeds,  little  of  it  will  endure  examination.  The 
native  subjects  of  modem  states  are  not  conscious 
of  any  stipulation  with  the  soverei^,  of  ever  ex*- 
erdsing  an  election  whether  they  will  be  bound  or 
not  by  the  acts  of  the  leraiature,  of  any  alterna- 
tive bong  proposed  to  meir  dioice,  of  a  promise 
either  required  or  given ;  nor  do  they  apprehend 
that  the  validity  or  authority  of  the  law  depoids 
at  all  upon  their  recoffnition  or  consent  In  all 
stipulations,  whether  Uiey  be  expressed  or  implied, 
pnvate  or  public,  formal  or  constructive,  the  par- 
ties stipulating  must  both  possess  the  liberty 
of  assent  and  refusal,  and  also  be  consdous  of  this 
liberty ;  which  cannot  with  troth  be  affirmed  of  the 
subjects  of  dvil  government  as  government  is  now, 
or  ever  was,  actually  administered.  This  is  a  defect, 
which  no  arguments  can  excuse  or  supply :  all 
presumptions  of  consent^  without  this  consdons- 
ness,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  are  vun  and  erroneous. 
Still  less  is  it  possible  to  recondle  with  any  idea 
of  stipulation,  tne  practice,  in  which  all  European 
nations  agree,  of  founding  allegiance  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  nativity,  that  is.  of  claiming  and 
treating  as  subjects  all  those  wno  are  bora  within 
the  coiwnes  of  their  dominions,  although  removed 
to  another  country  in  their  youth  or  infiuacy.  In 
this  instance  certainly,  the  dtatedoes  not  presume 
a  compact  Also  if  the  subject  be  bound  only  by 
his  own  consent,  and  if  the  voluntary  alndipg  in 
the  country  be  the  proof  and  intimation  of  that 
consent,  by  what  arguments  should  we  defend  the 
ri?ht,  which  sovereigns  universally  assume,  of  pro- 
hibiting, when  they  please,  the  departure  of  tlieir 
subjects  out  of  the  r^m  1 

Again,  when  it  is  contended  that  the  taking  and 
holding  possession  of  land  amounts  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereign,  and  a  virtual  promise 
of  Sleginnce  to  his  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity oif  the  argument  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants 
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who  fin*  oompoded  and  constituted  the  state,  col- 
lectiTelj  po68^sed  a  ri^ht  to  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
tij  'f~~  a  Tight  to  parcel  it  out  to  whom  they  pleased, 
and  to  annex  to  the  donation  what  conditions  thej 
thoogfat  fit.  How  came  they  by  this  right  1  An 
agreement  amonsst  themselves  would  not  confer 
it;  that  could  only  adjust  what  already  belonged 
to  them.  A  society  of  men  vote  themselves  to  be 
the  owners  of  a  region  of  the  world;— does  that 
nite,  Qiuiccompani^  especially  with  any  culture, 
cndomire,  or  proper  act  of  occupation,  make  it 
thecrsl  does  it  entitle  them  to  exclude  otoers  from 
it,  or  to  dictate  the  conditions  upon  which  it  shall 
be  enjoyed  1  Yet  this  original  collective  right  and 
ownership  is  the  Foundation  for  all  the  reasoning 
br  which  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  inferred  from 
Repossession  of  mnd. 

Tne  theory  of  government  which  affirms  the  ex- 
irtence  and  the  obligation  of  a  social  compact, 
would,  afier  all,  merit  bttle discussion,  and  however 
groiuidleas  and  unnecessary,  should  receive  no 
opposition  from  us,  did  it  not  appear  to  lead  to  con- 
ansioDa  unfavourable  to  the  improvement,  and  to 
llie  peace  of  human  society. 

lit.  Upon  the  supposition  that  government  was 
int  erected  by,  and  that  it  derives  all  its  just  au- 
thority from,  resolutions  ejitered  into  by  a  conven- 
tion oil  t^  people,  it  is  capable  of  being  presumed, 
that  many  points  were  settled  by  that  convention, 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  subsisting  le- 
nsialnre,  and  which  the  legislature,  consequently 
Bfti  no  right  to  alter,  or  interfere  with.  These 
points  are  called  the  fundamentals  of  the  consti- 
Intion:  and  as  it  b  imposnble  to  determine  how 
many,  or  what,  they  are,  the  suggesting  of  any 
such  serves  extremely  to  embarrass  the  delibera- 
tioos  of  the  legislature,  and  affords  a  dangerous  pre- 
tenoe  finr  disputing  the  authority  of  the  laws.  It 
mm  this  sort  of  reasoning  (so  &r  as  reasoning  of 
any  kind  was  employed  m  the  question)  that  pro- 
dnioed  in  this  nation  the  doubt,  which  so  much 
agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  the  reign  of  the 
teoGod  Charies,  whether  an  Act  of  parliament 
eodd  of  right  alter  or  limit  the  succession  of  the 
Crown. 

9dly.  If  it  be  hj  virtue  of  a  compact,  that  the 
subject  owes  obedience  to  civil  government,  it  will 
IdUow  that  he  ou^ht  toabide  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  mids  established,  be  it  ever  so  ab- 
iord  or  inconvenient.  He  is  bound  by  his  bargain, 
b  is  not  permitted  to  any  man  to  retreat  from  his 
cogagement,  merely  because  he  finds  the  perform- 
ance msadvantageous,  or  because  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  better.  This  law  or  con- 
tract, is  universal:  and  to  call  the  relation  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  a  contract;  yet  not  to 
apply  to  it  the  rules,  or  allow  of  the  effects  of  acon- 
tmct,  is  an  arfattrary  use  of  names,  and  an  un- 
sleamnefls  in  reasoning,  which  can  teach  nothing. 
Hesistance  to  the  encroaehmenU  of  the  sunreme 
magistrate  may  be  justified  on  this  principle ;  re- 
toant  to  arms,  for  tbe]Nirpose  of  bringing  aooutan 
amendment  ofthe  constitution,  never  can.  No  form 
ef  government  contains  a  provision  for  its  own  dis- 
•oration ;  and  few  governors  will  consent  to  the  ex- 
tineCian,  or  even  to  any  abridgement,  of  their  ovm 
power.  It  does  not  therefore  appear,  how  despotic 
governments  can  ever,  inconsistency  with  theobh- 
fitaonofthesubject,  be  changed  or  mitigated.  Des- 
potism is  the  constitution  of  many  states:  and 
ninlst  a  despotic  prince  exacts  from  ms  subjects  the 
moatiigofDaiBarvitiideaoconlingtothisacoount,  he 


is  only  holding  them  to  their  agreement  A  people 
may  vindicate,  by  force,  the  rights  which  the  con- 
stitution has  left  them ;  but  every  attempt  to  narrow 
the  jnerogative  of  the  crown  by  new  UmitaticmS) 
and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  tne  reigning  prinoei 
whatever  opportunities  may  invite,  or  success  follow 
it,  must  be  condemned  as  an  infiraction  of  the  com- 
pact between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

3dly.  Every  violation  of  the  compact  on  the  part 
of  the  governor,  releases  the  subject  from  his  alio- 
gianoe,  and  dissolves  the  government.  I  do  not 
perceive  how  we  can  avoid  this  consequence,  if  we 
found  the  duty  of  allegiance  upon  compact,  and 
confess  any  analogy  TOtween  tne  social  compact 
and  other  contracts.  In  private  contracts,  the  vida- 
tion  and  non-perfurmance  of  the  conditions,  by  one 
of  the  parties,  vacates  the  obligation  of  the  other. 
Now  tne  terms  and  articles  of  the  social  compact 
being  no  where  extant  or  expressed :  the  rights  and 
offices  of  the  administrator  of  an  empire  being  so 
many  and  various ;  the  imaginary  ana  controverted 
line  of  his  prero^^ve  being  so  liable  to  be  over- 
stepped in  one  part  or  other  of  it;  the  position 
that  every  such  transgressbn  amounts  to  a  forfeituie 
of  the  government,  and  conseouently  authorises 
the  people  to  withdraw  their  obedience,  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  a  new  s^tlement,  woulden- 
danffer  the  stability  of  every  political  &bric  in  the 
woiti,  and  has  in  &ct  always  supplied  the  disaf- 
fected with  a  topic  of  seditious  declamation.  If 
occasions  have  arisen,  in  wMch  this  plea  has  been 
resorted  to  with  justice  and  success,  they  have  been 
occasions  in  which  a  revolution  was  defensible  upon 
other  and  plainer  principles.  The  plea  itself  b  at 
all  times  captious  and  unsafe. 


Wherefore,  rejecting  the  intervention  of  a  com- 
pact, as  unfounded  in  its  principle,  and  dangerous 
m  the  application,  we  assign  for  the  onlyjrround 
of  the  suDJect's  obligation,  the  will  op  God  ab 

COLLECTED  FROM  EXPEDIENCY. 

The  steps  by  which  the  argument  proceeds,  are 
few  and  direct. — "  It  is  the  will  of  Uod  that  the 
happiness  of  human  life  be  promoted :"—  this  is  the 
first  step,  and  the  foundation  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every,  moral  conclusion.  "  Civil  society  conduces 
to  that  end :" — this  is  the  second  proposition.  "  Civil 
societies  cannot  be  upholdcn,  unless,  in  each,  the 
interest  of  the  whole  society  be  binding  upon  every 
part  and  member  of  it :" — this  u  the  third  step,  and 
conducts  us  to  the  conclusion,  namely,  "that  so 
long  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  society  requires 
it,  that  is,  so  loiur  as  the  established  government 
cannot  be  reosted  or  changed  without  public  incon- 
venicncy,  it  is  the  will  ofGod  (which  trt//  univer- 
sally determines  our  duty)  that  the  established  go- 
vernment be  obeyed," — and  no  longer. 

This  principle  being  admitted,  the  justice  of 
every  particular  case  of  resistance  is  reduced  to  a 
computation  of  the  quantity  of  the  danger  and 
grievance  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  probabilitj 
and  expense  of  redressing  it  en  the  other. 

But  who  shall  judge  this  1  Weansweo-,  "Every 
man  for  himself."  In  contentions  betvreen  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  the  parties  aeknowledge 
no  common  arbitrator;  and  it  womd  be  absurd  to 
refer  the  decision  to^  those  whose  conduct  has  pro- 
voked the  question,  and  whose  own  interest,  autho- 
rity, and  fate,  are  immediately  concerned  in  it  The 
danger  of  error  and  abuse  is  no  objection  to  the 
rule  of  expediency,  because  every  other  rule  is  liable 
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to  the  M1110  or  greater:  and  er^  nile  that  can  be 
propounded  upon  the  aubject  (like  all  rales  indeed 
which  appeal  to,  or  bind  the  conacienoe)  miiat  in 
the  apphcation  depend  upon  private  judgment.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  tfiat  it  ought  equally  to 
be  accounted  the  exerciae  of  a  man's  own  private 
judgment,  whether  he  be  detennined  by  reoaon- 
ings  and  conclusions  of  his  own,  or  sulnnit  to  be 
directed  by  the  advice  of  others,  provided  he  be  fiee 
to  choose  his  guide. 

We  prooe^  to  point  out  some  easy  but  im- 
portant inferences,  which  result  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  expediency  into  the  place  of 
all  implied  compacts,  promises,  or  conventions, 
whatsoever. 

I.  It  may  be  as  much  a  duty,  at  one  time,  to 
resist  government,  as  it  is,  at  another,  to  obey  it ; 
to  wit,  whenever  more  advanta^  will,  in  our 
opinion,  accrue  to  the  commumty  from  resist- 
ance, than  mischief. 

II.  The  lawfulness  of  resistanoe,  or  the  law- 
fulness of  a  revolt,  does  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  grievance  which  is  sustained  or  feared,  W 
also  upon  the  probable  expense  and  event  of  the 
contest.  They  who  concerted  the  Revolution  in 
England,  were  justifiable  in  their  counsels,  be- 
cause, frtNu  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  nation, 
and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged, the  measure  was  likely  to  be  brought 
about  with  little  mischief  or  bloodshed ;  whereas 
it  mi|[ht  have  been  a  question  with  many  friends 
of  their  country,  whether  the  injuries  then  endur- 
ed and  threatened  would  have  authorised  the  re- 
newal of  a  doubtful  civil  war. 

III.  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a 
stato,  or  subsequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injustice, 
in  getting  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  are 
not  sufi^nt  reasons  fi>r  resutance,  after  the 
government  is  once  peaceably  settled.  No  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire  conceives  himself  en- 
gaged to  vindicate  the  iustioe  of  the  Norman  claim 
or  conquest,  or  apprehends  that  his  duty  in  any 
manner  derpends  upon  that  oontroveny.  So, 
likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  even  the 
posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  seat- 
ed upon  the  throne  or  Eiij^land,  we  shouM  have 
been  as  little  concerned  to  mquire  how  the  fimnd- 
er  of  the  fimiily  came  there.  No  civil  contests 
are  so  (utile,  although  none  have  been  so  furious 
and  sangumary,  as  those  which  are  excited  by  a 
disputed  succession. 

iV.  Not  evirarT  invasion  of  the  sidiject's  righto, 
or  liberty,  or  of  the  constitution;  not  every  breach 
of  promise,  or  of  oath;  not  everr  stretoh  of  pre- 
rof^ve,  abuse  of  power,  or  neglect  of  doty  by 
the  chief  magisfarate^  or  l^  tM  whole  or  any 
branch  of  the  Tegishtive  body,  justifies  resistance, 
unless  these  crimes  draw  aner  them  public  con- 
■eouences  of  sufilcient  magnitude  to  outweigh  the 
evUs  of  civil  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  every 
violation  of  the  constitution  ought  to  be  watdied 
with  ieaknisy,  and  resented  as  eueh,  beyond 
what  the  quantity  of  estimable  damage  vrouid  re- 
quire or  warrant'^  because  a  known  and  settled 
uaa^  of  govermng  afibfds  the  only  security 
agamat  the  enormities  of  uncontrolled  dominion, 
and  because  this  security  is  weakened  by  every 
encroachment  which  is  made  without  opposition, 
or  opposed  without  effect 

V.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority  whatsoever, 
IS  so  binding,  that  it  need  or  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  may  be  changed  with  advantage 


to  the  community.  The  family  of  the  prince,  the 
order  of  succession,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
the  form  and  parts  of  the  legislature,  together  * 
with  the  respective  powers,  office,  duration,  and 
mutual  dependency,  of  the  several  parts,  are  alt 
only  so  many  Iwb^  mutable  like  other  laws, 
whenever  expediency  requires,  either  by  the  ordi-  ' 
nary  act  of  the  legislature,  or^  if  the  occasion  de- 
serve it,  by  the  interposition  of  the  peonle.  _, 
These  points  are  wont  to  be  approached  wiu  a 
kind  of  awe ;  they  are  represented  to  the  mind  as 
principles  of  the  constitution  settled  by  our  anoee- 
tors,  and,  being  settled,  to  be  no  more  conunitted 
to  innovation  and  deliate ;  as  foundations  never  to 
be  stirred ;  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  so- 
cial compact,  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  stato 
has  engaged  his  fidelity,  by  virtue  of  a  promise 
which  he  cannot  now  recall.  Such  reasons  have 
no  place  in  our  system :  to  us,  if  there  be  any 
good  reason  for  treating  these  with  more  defer- 
ence and  respect  than  other  laws,  it  is  either  the 
advantage  of  the  present  constitution  of  govern- 
ment (which  reason  must  be  of  diflerent  S>roe  in 
different  countries.)  or  because  in  all  countries  it 
is  of  importance  that  the  form  and  usage  of  gov- 
erning  be  acknowledged  and  understood,  as  well 
by  the  governors  as  by  the  governed,  and  because, 
the  seldomer  it  is  changed,  the  more  perfectly  it 
will  be  known  by  both  sides. 

VI.  As  all  civil  obligation  is  resolved  into  ex- 
pediency, what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  difiereooe 
oetwoen  the  obligation  of  an  ElngUshman  and  a 
Frenchman  1  or  why,  since  the  obligBtion  of  both 
appears  to  be  founded  in  the  same  reason,  is  a 
Frenchman  bound  in  conscience  to  bear  any 
thing  from  his  king,  which  an  Englishman  would 
not  be  bound  to  bpar  1  Their  conditions  may 
difier,  but  their  righU^  according  to  account 
should  seem  to  bo  equal :  and  yet  we  are  accos- 


tomed  to  speak  of  the  ri^hU,  as  well  as  of  the 
happiness  of  a  free  people,  compared  with  what 
belong  to  the  subjects  of  absolute  monarchies ; 
how,  you  will  say,  can  this  comparison  be  ex- 
plained, unless  we  refer  to  a  difierenoe  in  the 
compacte  by  which  they  are  respectively  bound  1 
— Tnis  is  a  fiur  question,  and  the  answer  to  it 
will  aflbrd  a  fiirther  illustration  of  our  prindplea. 
We  admit  then  that  there  are  many  things  wnich 
a  Frenchman  is  bound  in  conscience,  as  weU  as 
by  coercion,  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  his  prince, 
to  which  an  Englishman  would  not  be  obliged  to 
submit:  but  we  assert,  that  it  is  for  these  two  rea- 
sons alone:  Jtnt^  because  the  same  act  of  the 
prince  is  not  the  same  grievance,  where  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  constitution,  and  where  it  in- 
fringes it;  secondly^  because  redress  in  the  two 
cases  is  not  equally  attainable.  Resistance  cannot 
be  attempted  with  equal  hopes  of  success,  or  with 
the  same  prospect  of  receiving  support  from 
etiiers,  where  the  people  are  reconciled  to  their 
sufferings,  as  where  they  are  alarmed  by  in- 
novation. In  this  way,  and  no  otherwise,  the 
subjects  of  different  states  possess  difierent  dvil 
rights;  the  duty  of  obedience  is  defined  by  differ- 
ent boundaries;  and  the  point  of  justifiable  reost- 
tanoe  placed  at  different  parts  of  the  •cole  of  suA 
fering ;  all  which  is  sufiSciently  intelligible  With- 
out a  soda]  compact. 

VII.  "  The  mterest  of  the  whole  sodety  is 
binding  upon  every  part  of  it.    No  rale^  short  of  ^ 
this,  will  provide  for  the  stabiUW  of  dvil  govern- 
ment,  or  tor  the  peace  and  safety  of  social  lifo. 
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VTherefine,  as  iiufiviJual  membera  of  the  state 
\  are  not  permitted  to  puraue  their  emolument  to 
'  the  prejudice  of  the  community,  so  is  it  equally 
<  a  eonsequence  of  this  rule,  that  no  particular  co- 
lony, province,  town,  or  district,  can  justly  concert 
msasniys  for  their  separate  interest,  which  shall 
appear  at  the  same  tune  to  diminish  the  9um  of 
prosperity.  1  do  not  mean,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
"^  the  justice  of  a  measure,  that  it  pro&  each  and 
every  prt  of  the  community,  (for,  as  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  m^y  be  increased,  whilst  that  of 
some  parts  is  diminished,  it  is  possible  that  the 
condnct  of  one  part  of  an  empire  may  be  detri- 
mental to  some  other  part,  ana  yet  iust,  provided 
one  part  gain  more  in  happiness  than  tne  other 
part  loses,  so  that  the  common  weal  be  augment- 
ed by  the  change;)but  what  I  affirm  is,  that  those 
ooonsels  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  obliga- 
tioos  resolting  from  civil  union,  which  cause  the 
ttkoU  happiness  of  the  society  to  be  impaired  for 
the  coBvemsiicy  of  a  part.  This  conclusion  is 
sppiicable  to  tfaie  question  of  right  between  Great 
»ntaui  and  her  revolted  colonies.  Had  I  been 
SB  American,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  enough 
to  have  had  it  even  demonstrated,  that  a  Kpara- 
tisn  from  the  parent  state  would  produce  enacts 
beneficial  to  America ;  my  relation  to  that  state 
imposed  upon  me  a  further  inquiry,  namely, 
wtether  toe  whole  happiness  of  the  empire  was 
fikety  to  be  promoted  bv  such  a  measure:  not  in- 
deed the  happiness  of  every  part ;  that  was  not 
necessary,  nor  to  be  expected :  but  whether  what 
Qreat  Britian  would  lose  by  the  separation,  was 
fikely  to  be  compensated  to  the  ioint  stock  of  hap- 
piness, bj  the  advantages  which  America  would 
receive  nom  it.  The  contested  claims  of  sove- 
i  states  and  their  remotedependendcs,  may  be 
'ted  to  the  adjudication  of  this  rale  with 
1  safety.  A  |mb&c  advanta^  is  measured 
by  the  advantage  wluch  each  individual  receives, 
and  by  the  number  (^  those  who  receive  it.  A 
vabfic  evil  is  compounded  of  the  same  proportions. 
^vThibt,  therefore,  a  colony  is  small,  or  a  province 
tiunly  inhabited,  if  a  competition  of  interests  arises 
between  the  original  country  and  their  acquired 
daminions,  the  former  ought  to  be  preferred; 
because  it  is  fit  that^  if  one  must  necessarily  be 
neiiiioed,  the  less  give  place  to  the  greater ;  but 
when,  by  an  increase  of  population,  the  interest 
of  the  provinces  begins  to  b^r  a  considerable  pro- 
por&mto  the  eiUire  interest  of  the  community,  it 
m  posriUe  that  they  may  suffer  so  much  by  their 
MDJeetion,  that  not  only  theirs,  but  the  whole 
baijfmiess  of  the  empire,  miy  be  obstructed  by 
tlwr^  union.  The  rule  and  principle  of  the  cal- 
cublioa  being  still  the  same,  the  result  is  differ- 
ent :  and  this  diflerence  begets  a  new  situation, 
which  entitles  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  states 
to  more  equal  terms  of  confederation,  and  if  these 
bo  refused,  to  independency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

7^  Duty  qf  Civil  Obedience^  as  staled  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

^  We  affirm  that,  as  to  the  extent  of  our  civil 
iifht«  and  obligations.  Christianity  hath  lefl  us 
where  Ate  Ibun^  us;  tlMit  she  hath  neither  altered 
it  nor  ascertained  it ;  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
i  not  one  passage,  which,  foirly  interpreted, 


affords  either  argument  or  objection  applieable  to 
any  conchisionB  upon  the  subject,  that  are  de- 
duced from  the  law  and  religion  of  nature. 

The  only  passages  which  have  been  seriously 
alleged  in  the  controversy,  or  which  it  is  neces- 
sarjr  for  us  to  state  and  examine,  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing ;  the  one  extracted  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  other  from  the  Furst  General 
EpisUeofSt  Peter:— 

Romans  xiii  1 — ^7. 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powera:  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  Grod:  the 
powers  that  be,  are  oroained  of  God.  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  th^  that  resist,  shall  re- 
ceive to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulere  are 
not  a  terror  to  gt>od  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  1  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  you  do  that  which  is  e\il,  be  afraid ; 
lor  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  Grod,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience'  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  also;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render  there- 
fore to  all  their  does ;  tribii|^to  whom  tribute  is 
due,  custom  to  whom  cust^n,  1 
honour  to  whom  honour.^* 


,  foar  to  whom  fear, 


1  Peter  ii.  13—18. 

"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  mdinance  of  man, 
for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as 
supreme;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  tnat 
are  sent  by  him  for  the  pumshment  of  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so 
is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well -doing  ye  may 
put  to  silonce  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men :  as 
free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  ma^ 
lidousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God." 

To  comprehend  the  proper  import  of  these  in-- 
structions,  let  the  reaoer  reflect,  that  upon  the 
subject  of  civil  obedience  there  are  two  queraons : 
the  first,  whether  to  obey  government  be  a  moral 
duty  and  obtigation  upcm  the  conscience  at  all ; 
the  second,  how  for,  and  to  what  cases,  that  obe- 
dience ou^t  to  extend?  that  these  two  questions 
are  so  distinguishable  in  the  imagination,  that  it 
b  possible  to  treat  of  the  ono,  without  any  thought 
of  the  other ;  and  lastly,  that  if  expressions  w^h 
relate  to  one  of  these  questions  be  transferred  uid 
apptied  to  tlie  other,  it  is  with  great  danger  of 
giving  them  a  signification  very  cuflerent  firom  the 
author's  meaning.  This  distinction  is  not  only 
possible,  but  natural.  If  I  met  with  a  person  wlio 
appeared  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  civil  obe- 
dience were  a  moral  duty  which  ought  to  be  vo- 
luntarily  discharged,  or  whether  it  were  not  a 
mere  submission  to  force,  hke  that  which  we 

r'  $Id  to  a  robber  who  holds  a  pistol  to  our  breasL 
should  represent  to  him  the  use  and  offices  of 
civil  government,  the  end  and  the  necesrity  of 
civil  sulnection ;  or,  if  I  preferred  a  different  theory, 
I  should  explain  to  him  the  social  compact,  urge 
him  with  the  obligation  and  the  equity  of  his  im- 
pliewJ  promise  ana  tacit  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he  received  pro- 
tection ;  or  I  should  argue,  perhaps,  that  Nature 
herself  dictated  the  law  of  subormnali^.  when 
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■he  planted  wkhin  us  an  inclination  to  aMOciate 
with  our  species,  and  framed  us  with  capacities 
80  various  and  unequal.  From  whatever  prin- 
ciple I  set  out,  I  should  labour  to  infer  from  it 
this  conclusion,  "  That  obedience  to  the  state  is 
to  be  numbered  among  the  relative  duties  of  hu< 
man  life,  for  the  tran^pression  of  which  we  shall 
be  accountable  at  the  tribunal  of  Divine  justice, 
whether  the  magistrate  be  able  to  punish  us  for 
it  or  not;"  and  beins  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I 
should  stop,  having  Jelivered  the  conclusion  itself, 
and  throughout  the  whole  argument  expressed  the 
obedience,  which  I  inculoat^,  in  the  most  general 
and  unqualified  terms :  all  reservations  and  re- 
atrictioDs  being  super^uous,  and  foreign  to  the 
doubt  I  was  employed  to  remove. 

If,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  should  be  ac- 
costed by  the  same  person,  with  comphunta  of 
public  grievances,  of  exorbitant  taxes,  of  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  of  tyrannical  encroach- 
ments upon  the  ancient  or  stipulated  rights  of  the 
people,  and  should  be  consulted  whether  it  were 
kwtul  to  revolt,  or  iustifiable  to  join  in  an  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  open  resistance ;  I  should 
certainly  consider  mysclt  as  having  a  case  and 

fuestion  before  me  very  diflerent  from  the  former, 
should  now  define  ajid  diiKriminate.  I  should 
reply,  that  if  public  expediency  be  the  foundation, 
it  18  also  the  measure,  of  civil 'obedience :  that  the 
obligation  of  subjeo^^^d  sovereigns  is  rcdpro- 
cal;  that  the  duty  oTallegiance,  whether  it  be 
founded  in  utility  or  compact,  is  neither  unlimited 
nor  unconditional ;  that  peace  may  be  purchased 
too  deariy ;  that  patience  becomes  culpable  pusil- 
lanimity, when  it  serves  only  to  encourage  our 
rulers  to  increase  the  weight  of  our  burthen,  or  to 
bind  it  the  faster;  that  the  submission  whicn  sur- 
renders the  liberty  of  a  nation,  and  entails  slavery 
upon  future  generationB.  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of 
ralionai  morality ;  finally,  I  should  instruct  the 
inquirer  to  compare  the  peril  and  expense  of  his 
enterprise  with  the  effects  it  was  expected  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  make  choice  of  the  alternative  by 
which  n(A  his  own  present  relief  or  profit,  but  the 
whole  and  permanent  interest  of  the  state,  was 
likely  to  be  best  promoted.  If  any  one  who  luul 
been  yteeevX  at  ooth  these  conversations  should 
upbraid  me  with  change  or  inconsistency  of 
opinion,  should  retort  upon  me  the  passive  doc- 
trine which  I  before  taught,  the  lai;ffe  and  ab- 
solute terms  in  which  I  then  delivered  lessons  of 
obedience  and  submission,  I  should  account  mv- 
aelfun&iriy  dealt  with.  I  should  reply,  that  the 
only  difference  which  the  language  of  the  two 
conversations  presented  was,  uiat  I  added  now 
many  exceptions  and  limitations,  which  were 
omitted  or  unthought  of  then :  that  this  difiTerence 
arose  naturally  from  the  two  occasions,  such  ex- 
ceptions being  as  necessary  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  conference,  as  they  would  have  been  su- 
perfluous and  unseasonable  in  the  former. 

Now  the  difierencc  in  these  two  conversations 
is  pvedsely  the  distinction  to  be  taken  in  inter- 
pniing  tliose  passages  of  Scripture,  concerning 
which  we  are  debating.  They  inculcate  the  duty, 
they  do  not  describe  the  extent  of  it.  They  cn- 
fofoe  the  obligation  b^  the  proper  sanctions  of 
Christianity,  without  intending  either  to  enlai^e 
or  contract,  without  considering,  indeed,  the  limits 
by  which  it  is  bounded.  This  is  also  the  method 
in  which  the  same  apostles  enjoin  the  duty  of  ser- 
vants to  their  masters,  of  children  to  their  parents, 


ofwives  to  their  husbands:  "Servants,  be  subject 
to  your  masters." — "  Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things." — ••  "Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands."  The  same  concise  and 
absolute  form  of  expression  occurs  in  all  these 
precepts ;  the  same  silence  as  to  any  exceptions 
or  distinctions :  yet  no  one  doubts  that  the  com- 
mands of  masters,  parents,  and  husbands^  are 
often  so  immoderate,  unjust,  and  inconsiatent 
with  other  obli^tions,  that  tney  both  may  and 
ou^ht  to  be  resisted.  In  letters  or  dissertations 
wntten  professedly  upon  separate  articles  of  mo- 
rality, we  mi^ht  with  more  reason  have  looked  for 
a  precise  dehneation  of  our  duty,  and  some  decree 
of^  modem  accuracy  in  the  rules  which  were  laid 
down  for  our  direction :  but  in  those  short  collec- 
tions of  practical  maxims  which  compose  the  con- 
clusion, or  some  small  portion,  of  a  doctrinal  or 
perhaps  controversial  epistle,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
priseu  to  find  the  author  more  solicitous  to  impress 
the  duty,  than  curious  to  enumerate  exceptions. 

The  consideration  of  this  distinction  is  alone 
sufilicient  to  vindicate  these  passages  of  Scripture 
from  any  explanation  which  may  be  put  upon 
them,  in  fiivour  of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience. 
But  if  we  be  permitted  to  assume  a  supposition 
which  many  commentators  proceed  upon  as  a 
certainty,  tHat  the  first  Christians  {mvatcly  che- 
rished an  opinion,  that  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity entitled  them  to  new  immunities,  to  an 
exemption  as  of  ri^hi  (however  they  might  cive 
way  to  necessity,)  from  the  authority  of  the  llo- 
man  sovereign;  we  are  furnished  with  a  still 
more  apt  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
apostler  words.  The  two  passages  apply  with 
great  propriety  to  the  refutation  of  this  error: 
uoy  teach  the  Christian  convert  to  obey  tlie  ms- 
gisbate  "for  the  Lord's  sake;" — "not  onl^r  for 
wrath,  but  for  conscience' sake;"— "that  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God ;"— "  that  the  powers  that  be,** 
even  the  present  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
though  heathens  and  usurpers,  seeing  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  actual  and  neccssaiy  authority 
of  civil  government,  "  are  ordained  of  Ciod ;"  and, 
consequently,  entitled  to  receive  obedience  finom 
those  who  profess  themselves  the  peculiar  ser- 
vants of  GroQ,  in  a  greater  (certainly  not  in  a  less) 
degree  than  finom  any  others.  1  hey  briefly  de- 
scribe the  ofiice  of  "  dvil  governors,  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well;"  from  which  description  of  the  useof  govern- 
ment they  justly  infer  the  duty  of  subjection ; 
which  duty,  being  as  extensive  as  the  reason  upon 
which  it  is  foumfed,  belongs  to  Christians,  no  less 
than  to  the  heathen  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  two  apostles  wrote  with 
a  view  to  this  particiUar  question,  it  will  be  con- 
fessed, that  their  words  cannot  be  transferred  to  a 
question  totalljr  dififerent  from  this,  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  carrying^ along  with  us  their  authority 
and  intention.  There  exists  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  primitive  convert,  who  dis- 
puted the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  government 
over  a  disciple  of  Christianity,  and  his  who,  ac- 
knowledging the  general  authority  of  the  state 
over  all  its  subjects,  doubts  whether  that  authority 
be  not,  in  some  important  branch  of  it,  so  ill  con- 
stituted or  abused,  as  to  warrant  the  endeavours 
of  the  people  to  bring  about  a  reformation  by  force. 
Nor  can  we  judge  what  reply  the  apostles  would 
liave  made  to  this  second  question  u  it  had  been 
proposed  to  them,  firom  any  )lu^£4^  have  de- 
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Ifvered  upon  ihejlnt:  nn^  more  than,  m  the  two 
oonrahations  ahavo  described,  it  could  be  known 
beforehand  what  I  would  say  in  the  latter,  from 
the  answer  which  I  gave  the  former. 

The  only  defect  to  this  account  is,  that  neither 
the  Sciiptiires,  nor  any  subsequent  history  of  the 
€uly  ages  of  the  Church,  furnish  any  direct  at- 
testation of  the  existence  of  such  disaifected  sen- 
t^inMifM  amongst  the  primitive  converts.  They 
■apply  indeed  some  circumstances  which  render 
probable  the  opinion,  that  extravagant  notions  of 
ue  poBtical  rights  of  the  Christian  state  were  at 
that  time  entertained  by  many  proselytes  to  the  re- 
ImHi. — Fnxn  the  question  proposed  unto  Christ, 
■*  U  it  lawful  to  ffive  tribute  to  CssarT'  it  may  be 
nresamed  that  doubts  had  been  started  in  the 
Jewvh  sehoob  concerning  the  obligation,  or  even 
the  tawfuiness,  of  submission  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  accounts  delivered  by  Joscphus,  of  various 
msurrectioiisof  the  Jews  of  that  and  the  following 
age,  excited  by  this  principle,  or  upon  this  pre- 
tence, confirm  the  presumption.  Pfow,  as  the 
Chrirtiana  were  at  first  chiefly  taken  Irom  the 
Jews,  confounded  with  them  by  the  rest  of  the 
wofld,  and,  firom  the  affinity  of  the  two  religions, 
apt  to  intermix  the  doctrines  of  both,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  tenet,  so  flattering  to  the 
sd^importanoe  of  those  who  embraced  it,  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  new  institution. 
Again,  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  amongst  the 
pnvileges  which  their  religion  conferred  upon  its 
profesMirs,  were  wont  to  extol  the  "  liberty  into 
which  they  were  called," — "in  which  Christ  had 
made  them  free."  This  liberty,  which  was  in- 
tended of  a  detiverance  from  the  various  servitude, 
In  which  ther  had  heretofore  lived,  to  the  domina- 
tion of  stnim  passions,  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Grentile  idolatiy,  or  the  encumbered  ritual  of  the 
Jewiirfi  dispensation,  might  by  some  be  interpreted 
to  signify  an  emancipation  from  all  restraint  which 
was  imposed  by  an  authority  merely  human.  At 
Inst,  the^  nugnt  be  represented  by  their  enemies 
as  »ir>«fntMtning  notions  of  this  dangerous  tendency. 
To  some  error  or  calumny  of  this  kind,  the  words 
ef  St.  Peter  seem  to  allude : — "  For  so  is  the  will 
ef  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignomnoe  of  foolish  men :  as  iree,  and  not 
odng  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  (i.  e. 
se^Sm,)  hot  as  the  servants  of  God."  After  all,  if 
any  one  think  this  conjecture  too  feebly  supported 
bjtestiinDny,  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  interpretation 
or  Scripture,  he  will  then  revert  to  the  consider- 
atioos  alleged  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 

After  so  copious  an  account  of  what  we  appie- 
heiid  to  be  tne  general  design  and  doctrine  of 
these  mnch-agita&l  passages,  little  need  be  added 
an  explanation  of  paiticmar  clauses.  St.  Paul 
bM  said,  '*  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
■Bteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  This  phrase,  "  the 
ordinance  of  Grod,"  is  by  many  so  interpreted  as 
to  authorise  the  most  exalted  and  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  r^al  character.  But  surely,  such 
interpreters  have  sacrificed  truth  to  adulation.  For, 
In  the  first  place,  the  expression,  as  used  by 
St.  P^,  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of 
government,  and  to  one  kind  of  succession,  as  to 
another; — to  the  elective  magistrates  of  a  pure 
republic,  as  to  an  absolute  hereditary  monarch.  I  n 
the  next  place,  it  is  not  affirmed  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  exclusively,  that  he  is  the  ordinance  of 
God;  the  title,  whatever  it  imports,  belongs  to 
iveiy  Infisrior  officer  of  the  state  as  much  as  to  the 


highest  The  divine  right  of  kings  is,  like  the 
divine  right  of  other  magistrates, — the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet  possession  of  their 
office ; — a  right  ratified,  we  humbly  presume,  by 
the  divine  approbation,  so  long  as  obedience  to- 
their  authority  appears  to  be  necessary  or  condu- 
cive  to  the  common  welfare.  Princes  are  ordain- 
ed of  God  by  virtue  only  of  that  genend  decree 
hy  which  he  assents,  and  adds  the  sancticm  of  his 
will,  to  every  law  of  society  which  promotes  his 
own  purpose,  the  communication  of  human  hap- 
piness; according  to  which  idea  Of  their  or^m 
and  constitution  7and  without  any  repugnancy  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,)  they  are  by  St.  Peter  do* 
nominated  the  ordinance  tf  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Citil  Liberty. 

CiyiL  Liberty  is  the  not  being  restrained  by 
any  law,  but  what  conduces  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  public  welfare. 

To  do  what  we  will,  is  natural  liberty :  to  do 
what  we  will,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  which  we  belong,  is  dvil  Uberty ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  desired  in  a 
state  of  civil  society. 

I  should  wish,  no  doubt|J|<be  allowed  to  act  in 
every  instance  as  I  pleaseoNut  I  reflect  that  the 
rest  also  of  mankind  would  then  do  the  same ;  in 
which  state  of  universal  independence  and  self- 
direction,  I  should  meet  with  so  many  checks  and 
obstacles  to  my  own  will,  from  the  interference  and 
opposition  of  other  men's,  that  not  only  my  hap- 
piness, but  my  liberty,  would  be  less,  than  whilst 
the  whole  community  were  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  equal  laws. 

The  boasted  liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists 
only  in  a  state  of  sohtude.  In  every  kind, and  de- 
gree of  union  and  intercourse  with  his  species,  it 
IS  possible  that  the  Uberty  of  the  individual  may 
be  augmented  by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it : 
because  he  may  gain  more  from  the  limitation  of 
other  men's  freedom  than  he  suflfers  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  own.  Natural  Uberty  is  the  right 
of  common  upon  a  waste ;  dvil  liberty  is  the  sue. 
exdusive,  unmolested  enjoyment  of  a  cultivated 
enclosure. 

The  definition  of  dvil  Uberty  aliove  laid  down,  im?^ ' 
ports  that  the  laws  of  a  firee  peoole  impose  no  re- 
straints upon  the  private  wiU  of  tne  subject,  which 
do  not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public 
happiness ;  by  which  it  is  intimated,  1st,  that  re- 
stramt  itself  is  an  evil ;  2dly,  that  this  evil  ought  to 
be  overbalanced  by  some  pubUc  advantage ;  3d]y, 
that  the  proof  of  this  advantage  Ues  upon  the  le- 
gislature; 4thly,  that  a  law  bdng  found  to  pro- 
duce no  sensible  good  eflfects,  is  a  suffident  reason 
fbr  repeaUng  it,  as  adverse  and  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  a  nee  dtizon,  without  demanding  spe- 
cific evidence  of  its  bad  eflects.  This  maxim 
might  be  remembered  with  advantage  in  a  revision 
of  many  laws  of  this  country ;  esuedally  of  the 
game-laws ;  of  the  poor-laws,  so  mr  as  they  lay 
restrictions  ujwn  the  poor  themselves ;  of  the  laws 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters:  and,  amongst 
people  enamoured  to  excess  and  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  it  seems  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this 
principle  has  been  so  imperfectly  attended  to. 

The  degree  of  actual  Uberty  always  bearing. 
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•ecor&iff  to  this  aooomit  of  it,  a  rereiwd  ptopor- 
tioD  to  the  number  and  leveriU^  of  the  restrietiaru 
which  are  either  useless,  or  the  utility  of  which 
does  not  outweigh  the  evil  of  the  restraint,  it  fol- 
lows, that  every  nation  possesses  some,  no  nation 
perfect,  liberty :  that  this  liberty  may  be  enjoyed 
under  every  form  of  government :  tluit  it  may  be 
impaired  indeed,  or  increased,  but  that  it  is  neither 
gained,  nor  lost,  nor  recovered,  by  any  single  re- 
gulaticm,  change,  or  event  whatever :  that  conse- 
auentJy,  those  popular  phrases  which  speak  of  a 
me  people ;  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  which  call  one 
revolution  the  era  of  liberty,  or  another  the  loss 
of  it ;  with  manjr  expressions  of  a  like  absohite 
form ;  are  intelligible  only  in  a  comparative  sense. 
^  Hence  also  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the 
distinction  between  peraorud  and  civil  liberty. 
A  citizen  of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world  may 
be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes ;  and  though  his  per- 
sonal freedom  be  restrained  by  bolts  and  fetters,  so 
long  as  his  confinement  is  the  effect  of  a  benefi- 
dalpublic  law,  his  civil  liberty  is  not  invaded.  If 
this  instance  appear  dubious,  the  following  will  be 
plainer.  A  passenger  from  tne  Levant,  who.  upon 
nis  return  to  Engbnd,  should  be  conveyol  to  a 
lazaretto  b^  an  order  of  quarantine,  wiu  what- 
ever impatience  he  might  desire  his  enlargement, 
and  though  he  saw  a  guard  placed  at  the  door  to 
oppose  his  escape,  or  even  ready  to  destroy  his 
life  if  he  attempted  it,  jMuld  hardly  accuse  govern- 
ment of  encroaching  Hbn  his  civil  freedom ;  nay, 
might,  perhaps,  be  all  the  while  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  at  length  set  his  foot  again  in 
a  land  of  liberty.  The  manifest  expediency  of 
the  measure  not  only  justifies  it,  but  reconciles  the 
most  odious  confinement  with  the  {lerfect  pos- 
session, and  the  loftiest  notions,  of  civil  liberty. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  coercion  of  a  prison, 
that  it  is  compatible  with  a  state  of  civil  freedom, 
it  cannot  with  reason  be  disputed  of  those  more  mo- 
derate constraints  which  the  ordinary  operation  of 
ffovemment  imposes  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 
It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws 
and  acts  of  autl^rity,  which  makes  them  tyrannical. 
There  is  another  idea  of  civil  liberty,  which, 
though  neither  so  simple  nor  so  accurate  as  the 
former,  agrees  better  with  the  signification,  which 
the  usage  of  common  discourse,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ample m  many  respectable  writers  upon  the  sub- 
iect,  has  afilixed  to  the  term.  This  idea  places 
liberty  in  security ;  making  it  to  consist  not  merely 
in  an  actual  exemption  from  the  constraint  of 
useless  and  noxious  laws  and  acts  of  dominion, 
but  in  being  free  from  the  danger  of  havinsf  such 
hereafter  imposed  or  excrrised.  Thus,  speaking 
of  the  political  state  of  modem  Europe,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  of  Sweden,  that  she  hath  lost 
her  liberty  by  the  revolution  which  lately  took 
place  in  that  country  ;  and  yet  we  arc  assured  that 
the  people  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  before,  or  by  others  which  are  wiser, 
milder,  and  more  equitable.  What  then  have 
they  lost  1  They  have  lost  the  power  and  func- 
tions of  their  diet;  the  constitution  of  their  states 
and  orders,  whose  deliberations  and  concurrence 
were  required  in  the  formation  and  estaWishment 
of  every  public  law ;  and  thereby  have  parted 
with  the  security  which  they  possessed  against 
any  attempts  of  the  crown  to  hnrass  its  subjects, 
hy  oppressive  and  useless  exertions  of  prerogative. 
The  loss  of  this  security  we  denominate  the  loss  of 
liherty.     They  have  changed,  not  thdr  laws,  but , 


their  legisbtare;  ndt  their  enjoyment,  but  their 
safety ;  not  their  pfesent  buitlKns,  but  their  pros- 
pects of  future  grievances ;  and  this  we  pronounce 
a  change  from  the  oonditbn  of  freemen  to  that 
of  slaves.  In  like  manner,  in  our  own  country,  the 
act  of  parliament,  ui  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation 
the  force  of  law,  has  property  been  called  a  com- 
plete and  formal  surrender  of  the  libeity  of  the 
nation;  and  would  have  been  so,  although  no 
proclamation  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  these 
new  powers,  or  none  but  what  was  recammended 
by  the  highest  wisdom  and  utiUty.  The  security 
was  gone.  Were  it  probable  that  the  weifiue 
and  accommodation  of  the  people  would  be  as  stu- 
diously, and  as  providently,  consulted  in  the  edicts 
of  a  deapddc  prmce,  as  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
popular  assembly,  then  would  an  absolute  form  of 
government  be  no  less  finee  than  the  purest  demo- 
cracy. The  difierent  degree  of  care  and  know- 
ledge of  the  public  interest,  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  different  form  and  composi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  constitutes  the  distinction, 
in  respect  of  liberty,  as  well  between  these  two 
extremes,  as  between  all  the  intermediate  modifi- 
cations of  dvil  government. 

The  definitions  which  have  been  framed  of  civil 
liberty,  and  which  have  become  the  subject  of 
much  unnecessary  altercation,  are  most  of  them 
adapted  to  this  ic!ea.  Thus  one  political  writer 
makes  the  very  essence  of  the  subject's  liberty  to 
consist  in  his  being  governed  by  no  laws  but  those 
to  which  he  hath  actually  consented;  another  is 
satisfied  with  an  indirect  and  virtual  consent;  an- 
other, again,  places  civil  liberty  in  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  officer  of  govern- 
ment; another,  in  the  being  governed  by  law; 
that  is,  by  known,  preconstituted.  inflexible  rules 
of  action  and  adjudication;  a  fifth,  in  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  by  their 
own  representatives ;  a  sixth,  in  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  elections  of  representatives ;  a  seventh, 
in  the  control  which  the  democratic  party  of  the 
constitution  possesses  over  the  mititary  establish- 
ment. Concerning  which,  and  some  other  simi- 
lar accounts  of  civil  hberty,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  all  labour  under  one  inaccuracy,  viz. 
that  they  describe  not  so  much  liberty  itself,  as  the 
safeguards  and  preservatives  of  Ubcrty :  for  exam- 
ple, a  man's  being  governed  by  no  laws  but  those 
to  which  he  has  given  his  consent,  were  it  practi- 
cable, is  no  otherwise  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty,  than  as  it  aiforas  a  probaUe  secu- 
rity against  the  dictation  of  laws  imposing  super- 
fluous restrictions  upon  his  private  vnlL  This 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  rest.  The  diversity 
of  these  dennitions  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  no  contrariety  or  opposition 
amongst  them  whatever :  for,  by  how  many  dif- 
ferent provinons  and  precautions  civil  lilierty  is 
fenced  and  protected,  so  many  diflerent  accounts  of 
liberty  itself,  all  sufficiently  consistent  with  truth 
and  with  each  other,  may,  according  to  this  mode 
of  explaining  the  term,  be  framed  and  adopted. 

Truth  cannot  be  ofifended  by  a  definition,  but 
propriety  may.  In  which  view,  those  definitions 
of  liberty  ought  to  be  rejected,  which,  by  making 
that  essential  to  civil  freedom  which  is  unattain- 
able in  experience,  inflame  expectations  that  can 
never  be  gratified,  and  disturb  the  public  content 
with  complaints,  which  no  wisdom  orbenevoleooe 
of  government  can  remove. 
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It  wiO  not  be  thought  eztnonlinaiy,  that  an 
idea,  which  oocun  ao  much  oftener  as  the  subject 
of  pao^yric  and  careless  declamatioo,  than  of  just 
reaaoning  or  correct  knowledge,  should  be  att^ui- 
ed  with  uncertainty  and  confusion;  or  that  it 
■faould  be  fi>und  impossible  to  contrive  a  definition . 
which  may  include  the  numerous,  unsettled,  and 
ever>Tarying  significations,  which  the  term  is  made 
to  stand  for,  and  at  the  same  time  accord  with  the 
ooodition  and  expericnoe  of  social  life. 

Of  the  two  ideas  that  have  been  stated  of  civil 
fiberty,  whichever  we  assume,  and  whatever  rea- 
aaoiog  we  fimnd  upon  them,  concerning  its  extent, 
nature,  value,  and  preservation,  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion ; — that  ihal  people^  government,  and  oonsti- 
tntko,  is  ihe/reegtj  which  makes  the  best  provi- 
aion  for  the  enacting  of  expedient  and  salutary 
laws. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
€>f  different  Fbrms  qf  ChyecmmerU, 

Am  a  seriM  of  appeals  must  be  finite,  then  ne- 
eessanly  exists  in  ewv  government  a  power  from 
wUeb  the  constitotion  has  provided  no  appeal ;  and 
whick  power,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  ab- 
aolute,  omnipotent,  uncontrollable,  arlntzmry,  des- 
potic ;  and  is  alike  so  in  all  countries. 

The  peraon,  or  assembly,  in  whom  this  power 
Rsidea,  is  called  the  mnereign,  or  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state. 

Since  to  the  same  power  univeraally  appertains 
the  ofSoe  of  eatabltstiing  pt^lic  laws,  it  is  called 
also  the  Ugislatwre  of  the  state. 

A  government  receives  its  denominatioo  from 
the  mm  of  the  legislature:  which  finrm  is  likewise 
what  we  commomy  mean  by  the  conttUtUion  of  a 
ooontfy. 

Pomcai  writers  enumerate  three  principal 
fimia  of  govenunent,  which,  however,  are  to  be 
reganled  father  as  the  simple  forms,  by  some  com- 
binatioQ  and  intermixture  of  which  a)l  actual  go- 
Temmenta  are  composed,  than  as  anywhere  ex- 
iiting  in  a  pureand  elementary  state.  These  forms 
an, 

L  Despotism,  or  absolute  monabcht,  wheie  the 
haislatiiwi  is  in  a  single  person. 

II.  An  ARI8T0CBACT,  wheTO  the  lesislatufe  is 
ia  a  select  assembly,  the  members  of  which  either 
ffil  Qp  by  election  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body, 
or  sneoeed  to  their  places  in  it  b]r  inheritance,  pro- 
perty, temne  of  certain  lands,  or  in  re^tect  of  some 
pfraonal  right,  or  qualification. 

III.  A  R£pCBL.ic,  or  democracy,  where  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  either  collectively  or  by  representation, 
eonstitote  the  legidature. 

The  separate  advantages  of  monabchy,  are, 
mnty  of  counsel,  activity,  decision,  secrecy,  de- 
apatdi;  the  military  strength  and  energy  which 
lasoh  from  these  qualities  of  government ;  the  ex- 
dasioo  of  popular  and  anstrocratical  contentions; 
the  preventii^,  by  a  known  rule  of  succession,  of 
all  oonpetition  wr  the  supreme  power ;  and  there- 
by repressing  the  hopes,  mtiigues,  and  dangerous 
ambition  of  aspiring  ckizens. 

The  mischiefii,  or  rather  the  dangers,  of  mo- 
HABCBT  are,  tyranny,  expense,  exaction,  military 
domination :  unnecessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  an  intlividual;  risk  of  the  charac- 


ter of  the  reigning  ponoe;  ignorance,  in  the  go- 


vemots,  of  the  interests  and  acconunodation  of  the 
4)eople,  uid  a  consequent  deficiency  of  salutary 
regulations ;  want  of  constancy  and  unifoimiW  m. 
the  rules  oif  government,  and.  proceeding  nom 
thence,  insecurity  of  person  anu  property. 

The  separate  advantage  of  an  abistocract 
consists  in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  expected  from 
experience  and  education : — a  permanent  council 
naturally  possesses  experience;  and  the  members 
who  succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritaiica, 
will,  probably,  be  trained  and  educated  with  a  view 
to  the  stations  which  they  are  destined  by  their 
birth  to  occupy. 

The  mischiefs  of  an  aristocract  are,  dissen- 
sions in  the  ruling  orders  of  the  state,  which,  from 
the  want  of  a  common  superior,  are  liable  to  proceed 
to  the  most  desperate  extremities ;  oppression  of  the 
lower  orders  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher,  and  by 
laws  partial  to  the  separate  interest  of  the  law- 
makers. 

The  advantages  of  a  republic  are,  liberty,  or 
exemption  from  needless  restrictioas ;  equal  laws; 
relations  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
oflhe  peoole;  public  sfnrit,  fnigabty,  averspness 
to  war;  the  opportunities  which  democratic  aa- 
semblies  afibrd  to  men  of  every  description,  of  pro- 
ducing their  abilities  and  counsels  to  public  obser- 
vation, and  the  exciting  thereby,  and  calling  forth 
to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  the  fiiculties 
of  its  best  citizens. 

The  e\'ils  of  a  republic  are,  dissension,  tupialts, 
faction ;  the  attempts  of  powerful  citizens  to  poa- 
sese  themselves  of  the  empire ;  the  confusion,  mge, 
and  clamour,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  assembling  multitudes,  and  of  propounding  ques- 
tions of  state  to  the  discusaion  of  the  people;  the 
delay  and  disclosure  af  pubHc  counsels  and  designs; 
and  the  imbecility,  of  measures  retarded  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  numbers :  butly, 
the  oppression  of  the  provinces  which  aie  not  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  in  the  legislative  power. 

A  mixed  government  is  composed  by  tne  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  a(  the  simple  forms  of  go* 
vemment  above  described : — and  in  whatever  pro- 
portion each  form  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  in  the  same  proportion  may  both  the 
advantages  and  evils,  which  we  have  attributed  to 
that  form,  be  expected :  that  is,  those  are  the  uses 
to  be  maintainea  and  cultivated  in  each  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  these  are  the  dangers  to  be  pro- 
\\ded  against  in  each.  Thus,  if  secrecy  and  de- 
spatch be  truly  enumerated  amongst  the  separate 
excellencies  of'^regal  government,  then  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, which  retains  monarchy  in  one  part  of 
its  constitution,  should  be  careful  that  the  other 
estates  of  the  empire  do  not,  by  an  officious  and 
inqmsitive  interference  with  the  executive  func- 
tions, which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  reserved  to  the 
administration  of  the  prince,  interpose  delays,  or 
divulge  what  it  is  expedient  to  conceal.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  profusion,  exaction,  military  domi- 
nation, and  needless  wars,  be  justly  accounted  natu- 
ral properties  of  monarchy,  in  its  simple  unqualified 
form;  then  are  these  the  objects  to  which,  in  a 
mixed  government,  the  aristrocratic  and  popular 
part  of  the  constitution  onght  to  direct  their  vi^- 
lance ;  the  dangers  against  which  they  should  raise 
and  fortify  their  bamers ;  these  are  departments  of 
sovereignty,  over  which  a  power  ot  insiiection 
and  control  ought  to  he  deposited  with  the  pcofile. 

The  same  observation  may  be  repeated  of  all  the 
other  advantages  and  inconvemoncorwUch  ha\e 
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Iieen  ticribed  to  the  several  simple  tons  of  gov- 
«nuiient*,  and  affords  a  rule  whereby  to  direct  the 
-construction,  improvements,  and  administration, 
•of  mixed  governments — subjected  however  to  this 
remark,  tSai  a  quality  sometimes  results  from  the 
•conjunction  of  two  smiple  forms  of  government, 
which  belongs  not  to  the  separate  existence  of 
•either :  thus  corruption,  which  has  no  place  in  an 
•absolute  monarchy,  and  little  in  a  pure  republic, 
is  sure  to  gain  admission  into  a  constitution  which 
•divides  the  supreme  power  between  an  executive 
naffistrate  aim  a  popular  council. 

An  hereditary  monarcht  is  universally  to  be 
(veferred  to  an  elective  monarchy.  The  confes- 
sion of  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  experience  of  ages^  the  example  of  Po- 
land, and  of  the  papal  dommions,  seem  to  place 
this  amongst  the  few  indubitable  maxims  which 
the  science  of  politics  admits  of.  A  crown  is  too 
splendid  a  prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit :  the 
passions  or  interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all 
consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  competitors. 
The  same  observation  holds  concerning  the  ap- 
pointments to  any  office  which  is  attencfed  with  a 
great  share  of  power  or  emolument.  NoUiing  is 
gained  by  a  popular  choice,  worth  the  dissensions, 
tumults,  and  mterruption  of  regular  industry,  with 
which  it  is  inseparably  attended.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  king,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  the  event 
of  a  contest,  or  to  aav  other  cause  than  a  fixed 
rule  of  succession,  wlu  be  apt  to  regard  one  part 
of  his  subjects  as  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  other  as  conquered  foes.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  amongst  the  advantages  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarchv,  that,  as  plans  of  national  im- 
provement and  reform  are  seldom  brought  to  ma- 
turity by  the  exertions  of  a  single  reign,  a  nation 
cannot  attain  to  the  degree  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  canned, 
unless  an  uniformity  of  counsels,  a  consistency 
of  public  measures  and  designs,  be  continued 
through  a  succession  of  ages.  This  benefit  may 
be  expected  with  greater  probability  where  the 
supreme  nower  dMcends  m  the  same  race,  and 
where  each  prince  succeeds,  in  some  sort,  to  the 
aim,  pursuits,  and  disposition  of  his  ancestor,  than 
if  the  crown,  at  every  change,  devolve  upon  a 
stranger,  whose  first  care  wfll  commonly  be  to 
pull  down  what  his  predecessor  had  built  up; 
and  to  substitute  systems  of  administration,  which 
must,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to  the  more  fitvour- 
ite  novelties  of  the  next  successor. 

ARisTOCQACiEs  STO  of  two  kluds. — First,  where 
the  power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them  in  their 
collective  capacity  alone  ;  that  is,  where,  although 
the  government  reside  in  an  assembly  of  the  or- 
der, yet  the  members  of  that  assembly  separately 
and  mdvidually  possess  no  authority  or  privilege 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  community : — this  describes 
the  constitution  of  Venice.  Secondly,  where  the 
nobles  are  severally  invested  with  great  personal 
power  and  immumtios,  and  where  the  power  of 
the  senate  is  little  more  than  the  aggregated 
power  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it : — tms  is 
the  constitution  of  Poland.  Of  these  two  forms 
of  government,  the  first  is  more  tolerable  than 
the  last;  for,  although  the  members  of  a  senate 
shoukl  many,  or  even  all  of  them,  be  profligate 
enough  to  abuse  the  authority  of  their  stations  in 
the  prosecution  of  private  designs,  yet,  not  being 
all  under  a  temptation  to  the  same  mjustice,  not 
having  all  the  same  end  to  gain,  it  would  still  be 


difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  majority  to  anj 
specific  act  of  oppression  which  the  iniquity  of  an 
individual  might  prompt  him  to  propose :  or  if  the 
will  were  the  same,  the  power  is  more  confined; 
one  tyrant,  whether  the  tyranny  reside  in  a  single 
person,  or  a  senate,  cannot  exercise  oppression  at 
so  many  pboes,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be 
carried  on  oy  the  dominion  of  a  numerous  nobility 
over  their  respective  vassals  and  dependants.  Of 
all  species  of  domination,  thb  is  the  uMMi  odioas : 
the  tireedom  and  satisfoction  of  private  life  are 
more  constrained  and  harassed  by  it  than  by  the 
most  vexatbuB  law,  or  even  by  the  lawlen  will 
of  an  arbitrary  monareh,  from  whose  knowledce, 
and  from  whose  injustice,  the  greatest  part  of  hi* 
suknects  are  removed  by  their  distance,  or  con- 
cealed by  their  obscurity. 

Europe  exhibits  more  than  one  modem  examj^, 
where  the  people,  aggrieved  by  the  exactionB^  or 
provoked  by  the  enormities,  of  their  immedute 
superiors,  have  joined  with  the  reigning  prince  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  deliberately  ex- 
changing their  condition  for  the  miseries  of  despot- 
ism. About  the  middle  of  the  kist  century,  the 
commons  of  Denmark,  weary  of  the  oppresoons 
which  they  had  long  suffered  from  the  noMesL 
and  exasperated  by  some  recent  ihsults,  presented 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  a  fonnal 
ofi^  of  their  consent  to  estabhsh  unlimited  do- 
minion in  the  king.  The  revolution  in  Sweden, 
still  more  lately  brought  about  with  the  acqui- 
escence^  not  to  say  the  assistance,  of  the  people, 
owed  its  success  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  to  the 
prospect  of  deliverance  that  it  afiforded  from  the 
tyranny  which  their  nobles  exercised  under  the 
old  constitution.  In  England,  the  people  bdield 
the  depression  of  the  barons,  under  the  house  of 
Tudor,  with  satisfaction,  although  they  saw  the 
crown  acquiring  thereby  a  power  which  no  limi- 
tations that  the  constitution  had  then  provided 
were  likely  to  confine.  The  l^son  to  be  drawn 
from  such  events,  is  this :  that  a  mixed  ^ern- 
ment,  which  admits  a  patriraan  order  into  its  coa- 
stitution,  ought  to  circumscribe  thejwiBonal  pri- 
vUeges  of  the  nobiUty,  especially  clauns  of  bere- 
diti^y  jurisdiction  and  local  authority,  with  a 
jealousy  equal  to  the  solicitude  with  which  it 
wishes  its  own  preservation :  for  nothing  00 
alienates  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  by  a  perpetuid  sense 
of  annoyance  and  inconveniency,  or  so  prepares 
them  for  the  practices  of  an  enterprising  prince  or 
a  foctious  demagogue,  as  the  abuse  which  almost 
always  accompanies  the  existence  of  separate 
immunities. 

Amongst  the  inferior,  but  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable advanta^  of  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion, or  of  a  constitution  in  which  the  people  par- 
take of  the  power  of  legislation,  the  foUowing 
should  not  be  neglected  : 

I.  The  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  educa- 
tion, studies,  and  pursuits,  of  the  superior  orders 
of  the  community.  The  share  which  this  has  in 
forming  the  public  manners  and  national  charac- 
ter, is  very  important  In  countries,  in  which 
the  gentry  are  excluded  from  all  concern  in  the 
government,  scarcely  any  thing  is  left  which 
leads  to  advancement,  but  the  profession  of  arms. 
They  who  do  not  addict  themselves  to  this  pro- 
fession (and  miserable  must  that  country  be, 
which  constantly  employs  the  military  service  of 
a  great  proportion  of  any  otderof'^maikctM  !)  are 
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eommDnljkMt  by  the  mere  wtnt  of  object  and  des- 
tmation :  that  is,  they  either  fidi,  without  lesenre, 
iDlo  the  more  sottish  habka  of  animal  gratification, 
or  entirely  devote  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
those  futile  aits  and  decorations  which  compose 
the  bnsineas  and  recommendations  of  a  court:  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  whole,  or  any  effective 
poiitioa,efcivilpoweris  possesseaby  apopukur as- 
sembly, more  serious  pursuits  will  be  eno^inged ; 
poier  morals,  and  in  a  more  intellectual  character, 
will  engage  the  public  esteem;  those  fiumlties 
which  ^ittlify  men  for  deliberation  and  debate, 
and  which  afj  uie  fixnt  of  sober  habits,  of  early 
and  long-continued  application^  will  be  roused 
and  animated  by  the  reward  which,  of  all  othere, 
X  leaudaij  awakens  the  ambition  of  the  human 


mind — political  dignity  and  importance. 

II.  Popular  elections  procure  to  the  common 
people  courtesy  from  their  superiora.  That  con- 
temotoous  and  overbearing  insolence,  with  which 
the  lower  orden  of  the  community  are  wont  to  be 
treated  by  the  higher,  is  (greatly  mitigated  where 
the  peo|Me  have  something  to  give.  The  assi- 
duity with  which  their  mvour  is  sought  upon 
these  oecasiDns,  serres  to  generate  settkd  habits 
of  condescension  and  respect;  and  as  human  life 
is  more  embittered  by  affionts  than  injuries,  wbAt- 
ever  oootributes  to  procure  mildness  and  civi- 
lity of  manners  towards  those  who  are  most  liable 
to  sofier  from  a  contrary  behaviour,  corrects,  with 
the  pride,  in  a  great  measure,  the  evil  of  ine- 
^oaliCy,  and  deserves  to  be  accounted  among  the 
jBOSt  generous  mstitutions  of  social  life. 

III.  The  aatis&ctions  which  the  people  in  free 
governments  derive  from  the  knowledge  and 
agitation  of  political  subjects;  such  as  the  proceed- 
ings and  debates  of  the  senate ;  the  conduct  and 
eharscters  of  ministere ;  the  revolutions,  intrigues, 
and  contentions  of  parties;  and,  in  general,  nom 
the  discussion  of  puolic  measures,  questions,  and 
oocarrenoes.  Subjects  of  this  sort  excite  just 
enough  oi  interest  and  emotion  to  afford  a  mode- 
nle  enga^ment  to  the  thoughts,  without  rising 
to  any  pamfiil  degree  of  anxiet^r,  or  ever  leaving 
a  fixed  operetbn  upon  the  spirits; — and  what  is 
this,  bot  the  end  and  aim  of  all  those  amusements 
which  compose  so  much  of  the  business  of  life 
and  of  the  value  of  richesi  For  my  part  fand  I 
beliere  it  to  be  the  case  with  most  men  who  are 
■irired  at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy  the  middle 
rhssrw  of  fife,)  had  I  all  the  money  which  I  pay 
in  taxes  to  government,  at  liberty  to  lay  out  upon 
amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not  whether  I 
eouM  make  choice  of  any  in  which  I  could  find 
greater  pleasure  than  what  I  receive  firom  expect- 
Bg,  healiing,  and  relating  public  news ;  reading 
parliamentary  debates  aM  proceedings ;  canvass- 

athe  political  argmnents,  projects,  predictions, 
intelfigence,  which  are  conveyed  by  various 
channels,  to  every  comer  of  the  Inngdom.  These 
topics,  exciting  univerHd  curiosity,  and  being 
SQcfa  as  almost  eveiy  man  is  ready  to  form  and 
prepared  to  defiver  his  opinion  about,  greatlymo- 
mole,  and,  I  thinkj  immove  ccmvermtion.  Tney 
render  it  more  rational  and  more  innocent;  they 
supplr  m  substitute  for  drinking,  gaming,  scandal, 
and  owenity.  Now  the  secrecy,  the  jealousy, 
Ae  solitnde,  and  precipitation,  of  despotic  govem- 
ments,  exclude  all  this.  But  the  bss,  you  say,  is 
triiBng.  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to  render  even 
the  mention  of  it  ridicnlous  by  representing  it  as 
the  idfe  employment  of  the  most  insignificant 


part  of  the  nation,  the  fbOy  of  viUage-etatesmen  and 
oo^e-house  politidans:  but  laltownothingtobe 
a  trifie  which  miniBtera  to  the  harmless  gratifica- 
tion of  multitudes ;  nor  any  order  of  men  to  be  in- 
significant, whose  number  bean  a  respectaUa 
proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  community. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  an  opinion,  that 
a  REPUBLICAN  fonu  of  government  suits  only  with 
the  affidn  of  a  small  state:  whidi  opinion  is  found- 
ed in  the  consideration,  that  unless  the  people, 
m  eveiy  district  of  the  empire,  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  national  representation,  the  govern- 
ment is  not,  as  to  them,  a  republic;  that  elections, 
where  the  constituents  are  numerous,  and  dis- 
persed through  a  wide  extent  of  countiy,  are  con- 
ducted with  cnfiiculty,  or  rather,  indeed,  managed 
by  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of  a  few,  who 
are  situatednear  the  pbce  of  election,  each  voter 
considering  his  single  sufilrage  as  too  minute  a 
portion  of  the  general  interest  to  deserve  his  care 
or  attendance,  much  less  to  be  worth  any  opposi- 
tion to  mfiuenoe  and  apj^tion ;  thatwh&we 
contract  the  representation  within  a  cmnpass 
small  enough  to  admit  of  orderiy  debate,  the  in- 
terest of  the  constituent  becomes  too  small,  of  the 
representative  too  great  It  is  diflkuH  also  to 
maintain  any  connexion  between  them.  He 
who  represents  two  hundred  thousand,  is  neces- 
sarily a  stranger  to  the  neatest  part  of  those  who 
elect  him:  knd  when  fis  interest  amongst  them 
ceases  to  depend  upon  an  acquaintance  with 
their  persons  and  character,  or  a  care  or  know- 
ledge of  their  afibira ;  when  such  a  representative 
finds  the  treasures  and  honoon  of  a  neat  empire 
at  the  disposal  of  a  few,  and  himself  one  of  the 
few,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will 
not  prefer  to  his  public  duty  those  temptations  of 
personal  aggranoisement  which  his  situation  of- 
fen,  and  which  the  price  of  his  vote  will  always 
purchase.  All  appeal  to  the  people  Is  precluded 
by  the  impossibihty  of  collecting  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  their  force  and  numben.  The  fiustions 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  senate  are  equally  danger- 
ous. Add  to  these  considerations,  that  in  a  de- 
mocratic constitution  the  mechanism  is  toocompli- 
cated,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  fw  the  operations 
of  a  great  empire ;  whose  defence  and  govern- 
ment require  execution  and  despatch,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  of  its 
ooncems.  There  is  weight,  no  doubt,  m  these 
reasons;  but  much  of  the  objection  seems  to  be 
done  awaj  by  the  contrivance  of  a  federal  republic, 
which,  distributing  the  country  into  districts  of  a 
commodious  extent,  and  leaving  to  each  district 
its  internal  legislation,  reserves  to  aconvention  of 
the  states  the  adjustment  of  their  relative  claims ; 
the  levying,  directicm,  and  government,  of  the 
common  force  of  the  confederacy ;  the  reouisition 
of  subskfies  for  the  support  of  tins  foree ;  the  mak- 
ing d"  peace  and  war;  the  entering  into  treaties ; 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce ;  the  equali- 
zation of  duties  upon  imports,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  defiandbig  the  revenue  or  one  provinoe  by 
Tgling  articles  of  taxation  from  the  bordere  of 

Aer ;  and  likewise  so  as  to  guard  against  un- 
due naitialities  in  the  enooungement  of  trade. 
To  what  fimitssnch  a  republic  might,  without 
inconveniency,  enlarge  its  oominlons,  iir  assuming 
neighbouring  provinces  into  the  confederation ;  or 
how  fikr  it  is  capable  of  uniting  the  hberty  of  a 
small  commonwealth  with  the  safety  of  a  power- 
ful empire;  or  whether,  an 
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powen,  duMenilons  and  jealoiisief  would  not  be 
fikely  to  arise,  which,  for  want  of  a  common  su- 
perior, might  proceed  to  fatal  extremitiee;  are 
questions  upon  which  the  records  of  mankind  do 
not  authorise  us  to  decide  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  experiment  is  about  to  be  toed  in  America 
upon  a  large  scale. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Of  the  BtUUh  CorutUution. 

Bj  the  CONSTITUTION  of  a  country,  is  meant 
10  much  of  its  law,  as  relates  to  the  designation 
and  ibrm  of  the  legislature  :  the  rights  and  iVmo- 
tions  o(  the  severafparU  or  the  legislative  body ; 
the  construction,  office,  and  jurisdiction,  of  courts 
of  justice.  The  constitution  b  one  principal  di- 
vision, section,  or  title,  of  the  code  of  oublic  laws; 
distinguished  from  the  rest  only  by  the  superior 
importance  of  the  subject  of  wtiich  it  treata. 
Therefore  the  terms  constitutional  and  unconsti- 
txitional.  mean  legal  and  illegal.  The  distinction 
and  the  ideas  whidi  these  termsdenote,  are  found- 
ed in  the  same  authority  with  the  law  of  the 
land  upon  any  other  subject;  and  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  inquiries.  In  England,  the  sys- 
tem of  public  iurisprudence  is  made  up  of  acts  of 
parliament,  of  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  and  of  im- 
memorial usages :  consequently,  these  are  the 
principles  of  which  the  English  constitution  itself 
consults,  the  sources  from  which  all  our  know- 
ledge or  its  nature  and  limitations  is  to  be  deduced, 
ana  the  authorities  to  which  all  appeal  ought  to 
be  made,  and  by  which  every  constitutional  doubt 
and  question  can  alone  be  decided.  This  plain 
and  intelligible  definition  is  the  more  necessary  to 
be  preserved  in  our  thoughts,  as  some  writers 
upon  the  subject  absurdly  confound  what  is  con- 
stitutional with  what  is  expedient;  pronouncing 
forthwith  a  measure  to  be  unconstitutiona],  whii£ 
they  adjudge  in  any  respect  to  be  detrimental  or 
dangerous :  whilst  others,  again,  ascribe  a  kind  <k 
transcendant  authority,  or  mysterious  sanctity,  to 
the  constitution,  as  ir  it  were  founded  in  some 
higher  original  than  that  which  gives  force  and 
oWgation  to  the  ordinary  laws  ana  statutes  of  the 
realm,  or  were  inviolaUe  on  any  other  account 
than  its  intrinsic  utility.  An  act  of  parliament 
in  E^land  can  never  be  unconAitutional,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  term:  in  a 
lower  sense  it  may.  viz.  when  it  militates  with  the 
•pint,  contradicts  tna  analogy,  or  defeats  the  pro- 
vision, of  other  laws,  made  to  reguUte  the  form  of 
government  Even  that  flagitious  abuse  of  their 
tnM,  by  which  a  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
eoofened  upon  the  king's  proclamation  the  au- 
thority of  law,  was  unconstitutifmal  only  in  this 
latter  sense. 

Most  of  those  who  tnat  of  the  British  consti- 
tnnoflL  consider  it  as  a  scheme  of  government 
formally  planned  and  contrived  by  our  ancestors, 
in  some  certain  era  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
set  up  in  pursuance  of  such  regular  plan  and  de- 
sign. Something  of  tMs  sort  is  secretly  sup- 
posed, or  referrea  to,  in  the  expressions  of  those 
who  speak  of  the  "  principles  of  the  constitution," 
of  bringing  back  the  constitution  to  its  "  first 
prindptes,'*^  of  restoring  it  to  its  "  original  pu- 
nty,"  or  "  primitive  model."  Now  this  appears 
lo  me  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  subject 


No  such  plan  was  ever  foimed,  < 
such  first  prindplca,  original  model,  or  i 
exist:  1  mean,  ihrre  never  was  a  date  or  point  c 
time  in  our  histcvy,  vihen  the  govcramcnt  of 
England  was  to  be  set  up  anew,  and  when  it  was 
referred  to  any  single  penon,  or  atifniHj,  er 
committee,  to  name  a  cauta  far  the  fbtore  ^ 
vermnent  of  the  country ;  or  when  a  awtHilHlMin 
80  prepared  and  digested,  was  by  oommon  oooseot 
received  and  established  In  tlw  tinv  of  thedvil 
wars,  or  rather  between  the  death  of  Chark*  the 
First  and  the  restoration  of  hb  son,  many  such 
projects  were  published,  but  none  woe  carried 
mto  execution.  The  Great  Charter,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  wise  and  straraona  efibnts  to 
obtain  security  against  certain  abuses  of  legal 
power,  by  which  the  subject  had  been  formeriy 
aggrieved :  but  these  were,  either  of  tbem^  much 
too  partial  modifications  of  the  consritntion,  to 
give  it  a  new  originaL  The  ooostitation  of  Eng- 
umd,  like  that  of  most  oountiica  of  Europe,  bau 
grown  out  of  occasion  and  emergency ;  Iram  the 
luctuating  policy  of  difierent  am;  mm  the  con- 
tentions, successes,  interests,  and  opportonitaea,  of 
difieient  orders  and  parties  of  men  in  the  com- 
munity. It  resembles  one  of  those  old  mansiona, 
which,  instead  of  being  built  all  at  onoe,  after 
a  rej^ular  plan,  and  acomiing  to  the  roles  of 
architecture  at  present  estawished,  baa  been 
reared  in  difiTerent  ages  of  the  art,  has  been  altered 
firom  time  to  time,  and  has  been  caotinoally  re- 
ceiving additions  and  repairs  suited  to  the  taste, 
fortune,  or  convenience,  of  its  successive  pro- 
prietors. In  such  a  building,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  elegance  and  proportion,  for  the  just  order 
and  correspondence  of  parts,  which  we  expect  in 
a  modem  edifice ;  and  which  external  symmetry, 
after  all,  contributes  much  more  perhaps  tu  t£e 
amusement  of  the  beholder,  than  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitant 

In  the  British,  and  possibly  in  all  other  consti- 
tutions, there  exists  a  wide  dilTerence  between  the 
actual  state  of  the  government  and  the  theofy. 
The  one  results  from  the  other :  but  still  they  are 
different.  When  we  contemplate  the  theory  of 
the  British  government,  we  see  the  kin^  invited 
with  the  most  absolute  personal  impunity ;  with 
a  power  of  rejecting  laws,  which  have  been  re- 
solved upon  by  both  houses  of  parHament ;  of  con- 
ferring by  lus  charter,  upon  any  set  or  sqcccsskm 
of  men  he  pleases,  the  privil^  of  semfing  re- 
presentatives into  one  house  of  pariiament,  as  faj 
his  immediate  appointment  he  can  place  whom 
he^wiU  in  the  other.  What  is  this,  a  foreigner 
might  ask,  but  a  more  drciiitous  despotism  1  Yet, 
when  we  turn  our  attention  firom  the  legal  extent, 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  royal  authori^  in  Eng- 
land, we  see  these  formidable  prerogativet  dwin- 
dled into  mere  ceremonies ;  and,  in  their  stead,  a 
sure  and  commanding  influence,  of  which  toe 
constitution,  it  seems,  is  totally  ignorant,  grow- 
ing out  of  that  enormous  patronage  which  the 
increased  territory  and  opulence  S  the  emjxre 
have  placed  in  the  disposal  of  the  executive  ma- 
gistrate. 

Upon  questions  of  reform,  the  haUt  of  reflec- 
tion to  be  encouraged,  is  a  sober  comparison  ot 
the  constitution  under  which  we  live, — not  with 
models  of  speculative  perfection,  but  with  the  ac- 
tual chance  of  obtaining  a  better.  This  turn 
of  thought  will  generate  a  political  cBsposition. 
equally  removed  nom  that  puerile  ailnunitinn  of 
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p^eaent  eBtaKHnfunentB,  whidi  sees  no  fiiult,  and 
can  endure  no  change;  and  that  dbtempered 
•enabiljty,  which  is  Ave  only  to  perceptions  of 
inoonveniency,  and  is  too  impatient  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  the  oneaaneas  whicn  it  feels,  to  compute 
cither  the  peril  or  expense  of  the  remedy.  Po- 
litical innovations  commonly  produce  many  efiects 
boide  thoae  that  are  intended.  The  direct  con- 
sequence is  often  the  least  important.  Incidental, 
mnote,  and  unthought-of  e\'ii  or  advantages,  fire- 
qiiently  exceed  the  good  that  is  designed,  or  the 
miscluef  that  is  foreseen.  It  is  from  the  silent 
and  unobserved  operation,  from  the  obscure  pro- 

Sas  of  causes  set  at  work  for  diflerent  purposes, 
t the malestrevolutbns take  their  rise.  When 
Elizabeth,  and  her  immediate  successor,  applied 
tbemoelvea  to  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of 
tnde  by  many  wise  laws,  they  knew  not,  that,  to- 
eether  with  wealth  and  industry,  thev  were  dif- 
fuMng  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  independ- 
ency, wluch  would  not  long  endure,  under  the 
fonns  of  a  mixed  ffovemment,  the  dominion  of 
arbitrary  pfinoes.  When  it  was  debated  whether 
the  mutiny  act,  the  law  by  which  the  army  is 
governed  ind  maintained,  should  be  temporary  or 
perpetual,  little  else  probably  occurred  to  the  ad- 
vDcatea  of  an  annual  bill,  than  the  expediency  of 
letaining  a  control  over  the  most  dangerous  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown, — the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  a  standing  army ;  whereas,  in  its  effect, 
this  nn^  reservation  hals  altered  the  whole  frame 
and  quality  of  the  British  constitution.  For  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  military  sjrstem  which  pre- 
Tiila  in  neighbouring  and  rival  nations,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  internal  exigencies  of  govem- 
nent,  a  standing  army  has  become  essential  to 
the  aaiety  and  admimstratwn  of  the  empire,  it 
enables  parhament,  by  (hsconfinuing  this  neces- 
mrj  provision,  so  to  enforce  its  resolutions  upon 
any  other  subject,  as  to  render  the  king's  dissent 
to  a  law  whicn  has  received  the  approbation  of 
both  houses,  too  dangerous  an  experiment  any 
looser  to  be  advised.  A  contest  between  the  king 
and  parUament,  cannot  now  be  persevered  in  with- 
out a  dissolution  of  the  government  Lastly,  when 
the  constitution  confenred  upon  the  crown  the 
nomination  to  all  emplo3rments  in  the  pubtic  ser- 
vice, the  authors  of  this  arranfement  were  led  to 
it,  by  the  obvious  propriety  of  leaving  to  a  master 
the  choice  of  his  servants;  and  by  the  manifest 
inoonveniency  of  engaging  the  national  council, 
iqion  every  vacancy,  m  wose  personal  contests 
wfaach  9iteod  elections  to  places  of  honour  and 
cnohnnent  Our  ancestors  dkl  not  observe  that 
this  disposition  added  an  influence  to  the  reffal 
office,  which,  as  the  number  and  value  of  ipumc 
employments  increased,  would  supersede  in  a 
grnit  measure  the  forms,  and  change  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  ancient  constitution.  They  knew  not, 
what  the  experience  and  reflection  of  modem  ages 
have  discovered,  that  patronage,  universally,  is 
power ;  that  he  who  possesses  in  a  soflkient  degree 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  desires  of  mankind 
after  wealth  and  dIstiiKtion,  by  whatever  checks 
and  forms  his  authority  may  be  limited  or  dis- 
Cuised,  will  direct  the  management  of  public  af- 
nirs.  Whatever  be  the  mechanism  of  the  political 
engine,  hewillgnide  the  motion.  These  instances 
are  adduced  in  order  to  illustrate  the  proposition 
which  we  bid  down,  that,  in  politics,  the  most 
impoftant  and  permanent  efiects  have,  for  the 
part,  been  incidental  and  unforesoen :  and 


this  proportion  we  incnkate,  for  the  adre  of  the 
caution  which  teaches  that  diang«8  ought  not  to 
be  adventured  upon  without  a  eom^rehmsive  dia- 
cemment  of  the  consequences, — ^without  a  know- 
ledge as  well  of  the  remote  tendency,  as  of  the 
immediate  design.  The  courage  of  a  statesman 
should  resemble  that  of  a  comtminder,  who,  how- 
ever regardless  of  personal  danger,  never  forgets, 
that,  with  his  own,  he  commits  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  a  multitude ;  and  who  does  not  consider 
it  as  any  proof  of  zeal  or  valour,  to  stake  the  safety 
of  other  men  upon  the  success  of  a  perilous  or  des- 
perate enterprise. 

There  is  one  end  of  civil  government  peculiar 
to  a  good  constitution,  name^,  the  happiness  of 
its  subjects ;  there  is  another  end  essential  to  a 
good  government,  but  common  to  it  with  many 
bad  ones, — its  own  preservation.  Observing  that 
the  best  form  of  government  would  be  defective, 
which  did  not  prcmde  for  its  own  permanency,  in 
our  political  reasonings  we  consider  all  such  pro- 
visions as  expedient ;  and  are  content  to  accept  as 
a  sufficient  ground  for  a  measure,  or  law,  that  it 
is  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  constitution.  Yet,  in  truth,  such  provisbns 
are  absolutely  expedient,  and  such  an  excuse  final, 
only  whilst  the  constitution  is  worth  preserving j 
that  is,  until  it  can  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  I 
premise  this  distinction,  because  many  things  in 
the  English,  as  in  every  constitution,  are  to  be 
vindicated  and  accounted  for  solely  horn  their 
tendency  to  maintain  the  government  in  ito  pre- 
sent state,  and  the  several  parte  of  it  in  possession 
of  the  powere  which  the  constitution  has  assigned 
to  them ;  and  because  I  would  wish  it  to  be  re- 
marked, that  such  a  consideration  is  alwavs  sub- 
ordinate to  another, — the  value  and  naefiimfas  of 
the  constitution  itself. 

7%«  Oovemment  ^  England^  which  has  been 
sometimes  called  a  mixed  government,  sometimes 
a  limited  monarehy,  is  formed  by  a  combination 
of  the  three  regular  species  of  government :  the 
monarchy  residing  in  the  King;  the  aristocreM^^, 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  republic,  being 
represented  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
perfection  intended  by  such  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment is,  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  several 
simple  forms,  and  to  exclude  tl^  inconveniencies. 
To  what  degree  this,  purpose  is  attained  or  attain- 
able in  the  British  constitution ;  wherein  it  is  lost 
sight  of  or  neglected ;  and  by  what  means  it  may 
in  any  pait  m  promoted  with  better  success,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  a  separate 
recollection  of  these  advantages  and  inconve- 
niencies, as  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  a  distinct  application  of  each  to  the  political 
condiUon  of  this  country.  We  will  present  our 
remarks  upon  the  subject  in  a  brief  account  of 
the  expediente  by  which  the  British  constitution 
provides, 

1st,  For  the  interest  of  ite  subjecte. 

2dly,  For  ito  own  preservation. 

The  contrivances  for  the  first  of  their  purposes, 
are  the  following : 

In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  salu- 
tary public  laws,  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate :  and 
every  senator  possesses  the  right  of  propounding 
to  the  deliberation  of  the  legishiture  whatever  law 
he  pleases. 

Every  district  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  privily 
of  choosing  representatives,  i  " 
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tereiti,  and  cbcnnwtaiicetf,  and  dedres  of  their 
constituents,  and  entitled  by  their  situation  to 
communincate  that  information  to  the  national 
council.  The  meanest  subject  has  some  one 
whom  he  can  caU  upon  to  bring  forward  his  com- 
plaints and  requests  to  public  attention. 

Bv  annexing  the  right  of  voting  fi>r  members  of 
the  tlouse  of  Commons  to  different  qualifications 
in  different  places,  each  order  and  profession  of 
men  in  the  community  become  virtuaUy  repre- 
sented ;  that  is,  men  of  all  orders  and  professions, 
statesmen,  courtiers,  country-gentlemen,  lawyers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  soldiers,  seiilori,  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity,  and  experienced  in  the 
occupation,  of  their  respective  professions,  obtain 
■eats  in  pariiament 

The  elections,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  con- 
nected with  the  influence  of  landed  property,  as 
to  tlfotd  a  certainty  that  a  considerable  number 
of  men  of  great  estates  will  be  returned  to  par- 
liament; and  are  also  so  modified,  that  men  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  in  their  respective 
professions,  are  the  most  likely,  by  their  ricnes,  or 
the  weight  of  their  stations,  to  i»fevail  in  these 
oomnetitions. 

Toe  number,  fortune,  and  quality,  of  the  mei 
ben;  the  variety  of  interests  and  characters 
amonsst  them;  above  all,  the  temporuy  dura- 
tion OS  their  power,  and  the  change  of  men  which 
eveiy  new  election  produces;  are  so  man^  secu- 
rities to  the  public,  as  wdl  against  the  subjection 
of  their  judgments  to  any  external  dictation,  as 
against  tne  formation  of'^a  junto  in  their  own 
body,  sufficiently  powerful  to  govern  their  de- 


The  representatives  are  so  intermixed  with  the 
constituents,  and  the  constituents  with  the  rest 
of  the  people,  that  they  cannot,  without  a  par- 
tiality too  flagrant  to  be  endured,  impose  any 
burtoen  upon  the  subject,  in  winch  they  (to 
not  share  themselves;  nor  scarcely  can  they 
adopt  an  advantageous  regulation^  in  which 
their  own  interests  will  not  participate  of  the 
advantage. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament,  and 
the  parnamentary  conduct  of  each  representative, 
are  known  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  representative  is  so  &r^  dependent  upon 
the  constituent,  and  political  importance  upon 
public  fiivour,  that  a  member  of  parliament  cannot 
more  eflectually  recommend  himself  to  eminence 
and  advancement  in  the  state,  than  by  contriving 
andpatronizinff  laws  of  public  utiUty. 

When  intelugence  of  the  condition,  wants,  and 
occasions,  of  tte  people,  is  thus  collected  fiom 
every  quarter;  when  such  a  variety  of  invention, 
and  so  many  understandings,  are  set  at  work  upon 
the  subject;  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  most 
eligible  expedient,  remedy,  or  improvement,  will 
occur  to  soDie  one  or  other :  and  when  a  wise 
counsel,  or  beneficial  regulation,  is  once  suggested, 
it  may  be  expected,  from  the  disposition  of  aii 
assembly  so  constituted  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons  is,  that  it  cannot  fiul  of  receiving  the 
approbatioQ  of  a  majority. 

To  prevent  those  destructive  contentions  for 
the  supreme  power,  which  are  sure  to  take  place 
where  the  members  of  the  state  do  not  live  under 
an  admowledged  head,  and  a  known  rule  of  suc- 
cession; to  preserve  the  people  in  tranquillity  at 
home,  by  a  speedy  and  vigorous  execution  of  the 
laws;  to  parolect  their  interest  abroad,  by  strength 


and  energy  in  militaiy  operations,  by  those  advan- 
taffes  of  decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch,  which 
belong  to  the  resolutions  of  monarchical  coun- 
cils;— ^for  these  purposes,  the  constitution  has 
committed  the  executive  government  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  limited  authority  of  an  hereditaij 
king. 

In  the  defence  of  the  em^are;  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  power,  dignity,  and  privUeges  with 
foreign  nations ;  in  the  advancement  of  its  trade 
by  treaties  and  conventions;  and  in  the  providing 
for  the  general  administration  of  municipal  ju»- 
tice,  by  a  proper  choice  and  appointment  of  ma- 
gistrates; the  inclination  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people  usually  coincides;  in  tins  part,  therefore, 
of  tne  regal  office,  the  constitution  entrusts  the 
prerogative  with  ample  powers. 

Tm  dangers  prindpaUy  to  be  apprehended 
from  regal  government,  relate  to  the  two  articles 
taxation  and  punithment.  In  every  form  of  go- 
vernment, from  which  the  people  are  excludeiC  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  governors  to  get  as  much, 
and  of  the  governed  to  give  as  little,  as  they  can : 
the  power  idso  of  punishment,  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  oftentimes  becomes  an  engine  of 
extortion,  jealousy^  and  reven^.  Wisely,  there- 
fore, hatn  the  British  constitution  guaiaed  the 
safety  of  the  people,  in  these  two  pomts,  by  the 
most  studious  pnicautions. 

Upon  that  of  taxaHon,  every  law  which| 
by  the  remotest  construction,  may  be  deemea 
to  levy  money  upon  the  pn^perty  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  originate,  that  is.  must  first  be  pro- 
posed and  assented  to,  in  tne  House  of  Com- 
mons: by  which  regulation,  accompanjring  the 
weight  which  that  assembly  possesses  in  aO 
its  functions,  the  levying  of  taxes  is  almost  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, who,  it  is  presumed,  win  not  tax  thcon- 
sclves,  nor  their  fellow-subjects,  without  beinc 
first  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  aids  whi£ 
they  grant 

The  application  also  of  the  public  supplies,  is 
watched  with  the  same  drcumspection  as  the  as- 
sessment Many  taxes  are  annual ;  the  produce 
of  others  is  mortgaged,  or  appropriated  to  specific 
services :  the  expenditure  of  all  of  them  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  House  of  Commons :  as  com- 
putations of  the  charge  of  the  purpose  tor  which 
they  are  wanted,  are  previously  submitted  to  the 
same  tribunal. 

In  the  infliction  of  purUahmaU^  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  magistTate  appointed  fa^the 
crown,  is  confined  hj  the  most  precise  limitations : 
the  guilt  of  the  offender  must  be  pnmuunced  by 
twelve  men  of  his  own  order,  indinerently  chosen 
out  of  the  couiUy  where  the  oflence  was  com- 
mitted :  the  punishment,  or  the  limits  to  which 
the  punishment  may  be  extended,  are  ascertained, 
and  affixed  to  the  crime,  by  hiws  which  know  not 
the  person  of  the  crimiiud. 

And  whereas  arbitrary  or  clandestine  confine- 
ment is  the  injury  most  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
strong  hand  of  the  executive  government,  because 
it  deprives  the  prisoner  at  once  of  protection  and 
defence,  and  delivers  him  into  the  p<>^r>  and  to 
the  mahcious  or  interested  designs,  of  his  enemies ; 
the  constitution  has  provided  against  this  danger 
with  double  solicitude.  The  ancient  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  the  last  habeas-corpus  act  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  practice  and  determinations 
of  our  «ve»ign  o^^J^^(^,ff^  upo« 
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these  laws,  afford  a  complete  remedy  for  every 
conceivable  esse  of  illegal  imprisonment.* 

Treaaon  being  that  charge,  under  colour  of 
which  the  <3estniction  of  an  obnoxious  individual 
is  often  sought;  and  government  being  at  all 
times  more  mmiediately  a  partv  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  the  law,  beside  the  general  care  witn  which 
it  watches  over  the  safety  of  the  accused,  in  this 
case,  sensible  of  the  imequal  contest  in  which  the 
subject  is  engaged,  has  assisted  his  defence  with 
extraordinary  indulgences.  By  two  statutes, 
enacted  since  the  Revolution,  every  person  in- 
dicted for  lugh  treason  shall  nave  a  copy  of  his 
indictment  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced, 
and  of  the  jury  impannelled,  delivered  to  him  ten 
days  befinre  the  trial ;  he  is  also  pennitted  to  make 
bk  defence  by  counsel : — privik^ee  which  are  not 
allowed  to  the  prisoner,  m  a  tnal  for  any  other 
dime:  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
party  than  all  the  rest,  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses, at  the  least,  is  required  to  convict  a  person 
of  treason :  whereas,  one  positive  witness  is  suf- 
ficient in  almost  every  other  species  of  accusation. 

We  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  the  constitution  nas  provided  for  its 
own  preservation ;  that  is,  in  what  manner  each 
part  oi  the  legislature  is  secured  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powen  assigned  to  it,  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other  parts.  This  security  is  some- 
tnnes  called  the  balance  qf  the  amsHiuHim :  and 
the  pofitical  e^uiiibrium,  which  this  phrase  de- 
notes, consists  m  two  contrivances :— -a  balance  of 
power,  and  a  balance  of  interest  By  a  balance  of 
power  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power  possessed 
W  one  part  of  the  legislature,  the  abuse  or  excess 
of  which  is  not  checked  by  some  antagonist  power. 
Raiding  in  another  part.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
two  booses  of  parliament  to  frame  laws,  is  checked 
by  the  king's  negative :  that,  if  laws  subversive  of 
i^gai  government  should  obtain  the  consent  of 
parliament,  the  reigning  prince,  by  interposing  his 
pieragativa,  may  save  tne  necessary  riffhts  and 
anthori^  of  his  station.  On  the  other  &nd,  the 
arbitrary  application  of  this  negative  is  checked 
by  the  privilege  which  parliament  possesses,  of  re- 
fiising  supplies  of  money  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
kn^  adnunistration.  The  constitutional  maxim, 
''that  tibe  kuog  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  balanced  by 


*  Upon  ecHnptaint  in  writing  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any 
nnon  in  oonfloement,  to  any  of  tbe  four  courts  of 
WestmiDster-Hall,  in  term-time,  or  to  the  lx)rd  Chan- 
eeOor,  or  one  of  tbe  Judges,  in  the  vacation ;  and  upon 
a  probable  reason  being  soggested  to  question  the  le- 
gality of  the  detention ;  a  writ  is  issoed  to  the  person 
IB  whose  custody  the  complainant  is  alleged  to  be, 
eonsiaDdina  him,  within  a  certain  limited  and  short 
time,  to  produoe  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  is  detained.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  writ,  strict  and  instanuneous  obedience  to  which  is 
eafcfoed  bjr  very  severe  penalties,  if  no  lawful  cause  of 
laiprisonoient  appear,  the  court  or  Judge,  before  whom 
the  prisoner  is  brought,  is  authonxed  and  bound  to 
discharse  him ;  even  though  he  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  secretary,  or  other  high  officer  of  sute,  by 
the  privy-council,  or  by  the  kinc  in  person :  so  that  no 
■al^ect  of  this  realm  can  be  held  in  confinement  by  any 
power,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever,  provided  he  can 
And  means  to  convey  his  complaint  to  one  of  the  four 
eooru  of  Westminiter-Hall,  or.  during  their  recess,  to 
aav  of  the  Judges  of  the  same,  unless  all  these  several 
tribunals  agree  in  determining  his  imprisonment  to  be 
kfsL  He  may  make  application  to  them  in  succession  ; 
sad  if  one  oat  of  the  number  be  found,  who  thinks  the 
prisoBsr  entitled  to  his  liberty,  that  one  possssws  au- 
thority to  rsstore  it  to  fain. 


another  maxim,  not  less  constitutional,  "that  tho 
illegal  commands  of  the  king  do  not  justify  those 
who  assist,  or  concur,  in  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution;" and  by  a  second  rule,  subsidiary  to  this, 
"  that  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a  legal 
force,  until  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of 
some  of  its  great  officers.'*  The  wisdom  of  this 
contrivance  is  worthy  of  observation.  As  the 
king  ooiild  not  be  punished,  without  a  civil  war, 
the  constitution  exempts  his  pcrwn  from  trial  or 
account ;  but,  lest  this  impunity  should  encourage 
a  licentious  exercise  of  dominion,  various  obste- 
cles  are  opposed  to  the  private  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, when  directed  to  illegal  objects.  The 
pleasure  of  the  crown  must  be  announced  with 
certain  solemnities,  and  attested  by  certain  officers 
of  state.  In  some  cases,  the  ro}ral  order  must  be 
signified  by  a  secretary  of  state;  in  others  it  must 
pass  tuder  the  privy  seal :  and,  in  many,  under 
the  great  seal.  And  when  the  king's  command 
is  regularly  published,  no  miechief  can  be  achieved 
by  it,  witnout  the  ministry  and  compliance  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  directed.  Now  all  who  either 
concur  in  an  iHecal  order  by  authenticating  its 
publication  vrith  their  seal  or  subscription,  or  who 
m  any  manner  assist  in  carzying  it  into  execution, 
subject  themselves  to  prosecution  and  punishment, 
for  the  part  they  have  taken;  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  plead  or  produce  the  command  a[  the 
kin?  in  justification  of  their  obedience.*  But 
fiirther:  the  power  of  the  crown  to  direct  tho 
military  force  of  the  kin^om,  is  balanced  by  the 
annual  necessity  of  resorting  to  parliament  for  the 
maintenance  and  government  or  that  force.  The 
power  of  the  king  to  declare  war,  is  checked  by 
the  pnvHege  of  t&  House  of  Commons,  to  grant 
or  withhoB  the  supplies  by  which  the  war  must 
be  carried  on.  The  King's  choice  of  his  ministers 
is  controlled  by  the  oblmation  he  is  under  of  ap- 
pointing those  men  to  offices  in  the  state,  who  are 
found  capable  of  managing  the  tiSaJn  of  his  go- 
vemlnent,  vrith  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
Which  consideration  imposes  such  a  necessity 
upon  the  crown,  as  hath  m  a  great  measure  sub- 
dued the  influence  of  &vouritism ;  insomuch  that 
it  is  become  no  uncommon  spectacle  in  this  coun- 
try, to  see  men  promoted  by  the  king  to  the  hiflh- 
est  offices  and  richest  preferments  which  he  has 
in  his  power  to  bestow,  who  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  opposition  to  his  personal  in- 
clinations. 

By  the  balance  qf  interest,  which  accompanies 
and  gives  efficacy  to  the  balance  qf  power ,  is 
meant  this; — that  the  respective  interests  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  empire  are  so  disposed  and 
adjusted,  that  whichever  of  the  three  shall  attempt 
any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  unite  in  re- 
sisting it  If  the  king  should  endeavour  to  extend 


*  Amongst  the  checks  which  Parliament  holds  over 
the  administration  of  public  aflhirs,  I  forbear  to  men- 
tion the  practice  of  addressing  the  king,  to  know  by 
whose  advice  he  resolved  upon  a  particular  measure ; 
and  of  punishing  the  authors  of  that  advice,  fur  the 
counsel  they  had  given.  Not  because  I  think  this  me- 
thod either  unconctitutional  or  improper;  but  for  this 
reason,— that  it  does  not  so  much  subject  the  king  to 
the  control  of  Parliament,  ns  it  su^ioses  him  to  bo 
already  in  subjection.  For  if  tlie  king  were  so  ftir  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  rcsontment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  be  able  with  safety  to  refuse  tho  infonna- 
tion  requested,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility inquired  after,  there  iiuist  be  an  end  of  all  pro- 
ceedings founded  in  this  mode  of  amilication.^ 
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his  authority,  by  contracting  the  power  and  pri- 
▼ilvges  of  the  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  see  their  own  dignity  endangered  by  every 
advance  which  the  crown  made  to  independency 
^  upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament  The  admis- 
'  aion  of  arbitrary  power  b  no  less  formidable  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  aristocracy,  than  it  is  &tal  to  the 
Ebertj  of  the  republic ;  that  is,  it  would  reduce  the 
nobihty  from  the  hereditary  share  they  possess  in 
the  national  councils,  in  which  their  real  great- 
ness consists,  to  the  being  made  a  part  of  the 
empty  paeeantry  of  a  despotic  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  in- 
trench upon  the  distinct  province,  or  usurp  the 
established  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from 
every  new  stretch  of  popular  power.  In  every 
contest  in  which  the  kui^  may  be  engaged  with 
the  representative  body,  m  defence  ot  nis  esta- 
blishea  share  of  authonty,  he  will  find  a  sure  ally 
in  the  collective  power  of  the  nobility.  An  attach- 
ment to  the  monarchy,  fh>m  which  they  derive 
their  own  distinction;  the  allurements  of  a  court, 
in  the  habits  and  with  the  sentiments  of  which 
they  have  been  brought  up;  their  hatred  of  equa- 
lity and  of  ^1  levelung  pretensions,  which  may 
ultimately  anect  the  privileges,  or  even  the  ex- 
iitenoe,  of  their  order;  in  wort,  every  principle 
and  every  prejudice  which  are  wont  to  actuate 
human  conduct,  will  determine  their  choice  to  the 
side  and  support  of  the  crown.  Lastly,  if  the 
nobles  themselves  should  attempt  to  revive  the 
superiorities  which  their  ancestors  exercised  under 
the  feudal  constitution,  the  king  and  the  people 
wouM  alike  remember,  how  the  one  had  been  m- 
sulted,  and  the  other  enslaved,  by  that  barbarous 
tymnny.  They  would  forget  the  natural  opposi- 
tion of  their  views  and  inclinations,  when  they 
saw  themselves  threatened  with  the  return  of  a 
domination  which  was  odious  and  intolerable  to 
both. 


The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  in  describing 
the  British  constitution,  tittle  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  proper  use  and  de- 
sign of  this  part  of  the  constitution,  are  the  follow- 
ing: First,  to  enable  the  king,  by  his  right  of  be- 
stowing the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of  the 
public,  m  a  manner  most  grateful  to  them,  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  nation :  secondly,  to  fortify 
the  power  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  regal  go- 
vernment, by  an  order  of  men  naturally  ulieato 
its  interests:  and,  thirdly^  to  answer  a  purpose, 
which,  though  of  superior  unportance  to  tne  other 
two,  does  not  occur  so  readily  to  our  observation ; 
namely,  to  stem  the  progress  of  popular  fury. 
Large  bodies  of  men  are  subject  to  sudden  phren- 
sies.  Opinions  are  sometimes  circulated  amongst 
A  multitude  without  proof  or  examination,  ac- 
quiring confidence  and  reputation  merely  by  be- 
ing repeated  from  one  to  another ;  and  passions 
founded  upon  these  opinions,  diffusing  themselves 
with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither  be  accounted 
for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  coimtry  with  the 
most  violent  commotions.  Now  the  only  way  to 
atop  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mass;  that 
is,  to  erect  different  orders  in  tlie  community,  with 
separate  prejudices  and  interests.  And  tms  may 
occasionally  become  the  use  of  an  hereditary  no< 
bility,  invested  with  a  share  of  legislation.  Averse 
to  those  prejudices  which  actuate  the  minds  of 


the  vulgar;  accustomed  to  condemn  the  clamour 
of  the  populace ;  disdaining  to  receive  laws  and 
opinions  ttom  their  inferiors  in  rank ;  they  will 
oppose  resolutions  which  are  founded  in  the  foUy 
and  violence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  community. 
Were  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by 
reflection ;  did  every  man,  or  even  one  man,  in  a 
hundred,  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider 
the  measure  he  was  about  to  approve  or  censure; 
or  even  were  the  common  people  tolerably  stead- 
fiist  in  the  judgment  which  they  formed,  1  should 
hold  the  interterences  of  a  superior  order  not  only 
superfluous,  but  wrong:  for  when  every  thing 
is  allowed  to  diflference  of  rank  and  education, 
which  the  actual  state  of  these  advantages  de- 
serves, that,  after  all,  is  most  likely  to  be  right  and 
expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to  the  separate 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation ;  at  least,  that,  in  general,  is  right /or  t?ieni, 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  fixed  opinions  and  de- 
sires. But  when  we  observe  what  is  urged  as  the 
public  opinion,  to  be,  in  truth,  the  opinion  only, 
or  perhaps  the  feigned  profession,  of  a  few  crafty 
leaders ;  that  the  numbers  who  jom  in  the  cry, 
serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  with- 
out any  accession  of  judgment,  or  exercise  of  un- 
derstandinff ;  and  that  of^ntimes  the  wisest  coun- 
sels have  been  thus  overborne  by  tumult  and 
uproar ; — ^we  may  conceive  occasions  to  arise,  in 
which  the  commonwealth  may  be  saved  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  nobihty  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or 
to  yield  to  the  vehemence,  of  the  common  people. 
In  expecting  this  advantage  from  an  order  of  no- 
bles, we  do  not  suppose  the  nobility  to  be  more 
unprejudiced  than  others ;  we  only  suppose  that 
their  prejudices  will  be  diflferent  from,  and  may 
occasionally  counteract,  those  of  others. 

If  the  personal  privile^  of  the  peerage,  which 
are  usually  so  many  injuries  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  be  restrained,  I  see  little  inconvo- 
niency  in  the  increase  of  its  number ;  for  it  is  only 
dividing  the  same  quantity  of  power  amongst 
more  Imnds,  which  is  rather  fiivouiable  to  puUu 
freedom  than  otherwise. 

The  admission  of  a  small  number  of  ecclesias- 
tics into  the  House  of  Lords,  is  but  an  equitable 
compensation  to  the  clergy  for  the  exclusion  of 
their  order  from  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
are  a  set  of  men  considerable  by  their  number  and 
property,  as  well  as  by  their  influence,  and  the 
duties  of  their  station;  yet,  whilst  every  other  pro- 
fession has  those  amongst  the  national  represen- 
tatives, who,  being  conversant  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, are  able  to  state,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
support,  the  rights  and  interests  of.  the  class  and 
calbng  to  which  they  belong,  the  clergy  alone  are 
deprived  of  this  advantage:  which  nardsliip  is 
made  up  to  them  by  intrwiucing  the  prelacy  into 
parliament;  and  if  bishops,  firom  gratitude  or  ex- 
pectation, be  more  obsequious  to  the  will  of  the 
crown  than  those  who  possess  jgreat  temporal  in- 
heritances, they  are  properiy  inserted  into  that 
part  6f  the  constitution,  from  which  much  or  fre- 
quent resistance  to  the  measures  of  government  is 
not  expected. 

I  acknowledge,  that  I  perceive  no  suflicient 
reason  for  exempting  the  persons  of  members  of 
either  house  of  parbament  from  arrest  for  debt. 
The  counsels  or  sui&age  of  a  single  senator, 
especially  of  one  who  in  the  management  of  hb 
own  titSun  may  justly  be  suspected  of  a  want  of 
prudenoe  or  honesty,  can  te 
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to  UioBe  of  the  public,  as  to  jnsti^  a  dopartore 
from  that  wholesome  policy,  by  which  the  taws  of 
a  commercial  state  pmiish  and  stigmatize  insol- 
vency. But,  whatever  reason  may  be  pleaded  for 
their  personal  immunity,  when  this  privilege  of 
parliament  is  extended  to  domestics  and  retamers, 
or  when  it  is  permitted  to  impede  or  delay  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  it  becomes  an  ab- 
surd sacrince  of  equal  justice  to  imaginary  dignity, 
lliere  b  nothing  in  the  British  consutution  so 
remarkable,  as  the  irregularihr  of  the  popular  re- 
presentation. The  House  of  Commons  consists 
of  fi^e  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  of  whom 
two  hundred  are  elected  by  seven  thousand  con- 
stituents ;  so  that  a  majority  of  these  seven  thou- 
sand, without  any  reasonable  title  to  superior 
weight  or  influence  in  the  state,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  decide  a  question  against  the 
o|nnion  of  as  many  millions.  Or,  to  place  the 
same  object  in  another  point  of  view:  If  my  estate 
be  situated  in  one  county  of  the  kingdom,  I  pos- 
sess the  ten-thouaandth  part  of  a  single  represen- 
tative ;  if  in  another,  the  thousandth ;  if  in  a  par- 
ticular (hstrict,  I  may  be  one  in  twenty  who  choose 
two  representatives;  if  in  a  still  more  favoured 
■pot,  1  may  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  two 
mysell  If  I  faiave  been  bom,  or  dwell,  or  have 
served  an  apprenticeship,  in  one  town,  I  am  re- 
presented in  the  national  assembly  by  two  depu- 
ties, in  the  choice  of  whom  I  exercise  an  actual 
and  sensible  share  of  power;  if  accident  has 
thrown  my  birth,  or  habitation,  or  service,  into 
another  town,  I  have  no  representative  at  all,  nor 
more  power  or  concern  in  the  election  of  those 
who  rnake  the  laws  by  which  I  am  governed,  than 
if  I  was  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Signior :  and  this 
partiality  subsists  without  any  pretence  whatever 
of  merit  or  of  propriety,  to  justify  the  preference 
of  one  place  to  another.  Or,  thirdly,  to  describe 
the  state  of  national  representation  as  it  exists  in 
reality,  it  may  be  affirmed,  I  believe,  with  truth, 
that  about  one  half  of  the  House  of  Commons 
obtain  their  seats  in  that  assembly  by  the  election 
of  the  people,  the  other  half  by  purcHase,  or  by  the 
^nomination  of  single  proprietors  of  great  estates. 
This  is  a  flagrant  incongruity  in  the  constitu- 
tioa ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  objections  which  strike 
most  ibrc'ibly  at  first  sight.  The  efiect  of  all  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject  is,  to  diminish  the  fint 
impression;  on  which  account  it  deserves  the 
more  attentive  examination,  that  we  may  be  as- 
sured, before  we  adventure  upon  a  reformation, 
that  the  ma^tude  of  the  evil  justifies  the  danger 
of  the  experiment,  hi  a  few  remarks  that  follow, 
we  would  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  to 
decBne  all  conference  with  those  who  wish  to  al- 
ter the  fivm  of  government  of  these  kingdoms. 
The  reformers  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  are 
they  who,  whilst  they  change  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  retain  tne  rest  If  any  Englishman 
expect  more  happiness  to  his  country  under  a  re- 
pooUc,  he  may  yery  consistently  recommend  a 
new-modellingofelections  to  parliament;  because, 
if  the  King  smd  House  of  Lords  were  hid  aside, 
the  present  disproportbnate  representation  would 
produce  nothing  but  a  confused  and  ill-digested 
oligarchy.  In  like  manner  we  haye  a  controversy 
wiUi  those  writers  who  insist  upon  representation 
as  a  natural  right  :*  we  consider  it  so  &r  only  as 


*  If  tliis  rif  bt  be  n^iMr^l,  no  doabt  it  mast  be  equal ; 
aad  tim  rigbt,  w«  may  odd,  of  one  kx,  as  well  as  of  tbe 


a  right  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to  public  utility;  that 
is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  good 
laws,  or  as  it  secures  to  the  oeople  the  just  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws.  These  efiects  depend 
upon  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  national 
counseUors.  Wherefore.  If  men  the  most  likely 
by  their  qualifications  to  know  and  to  promote  the 
pubUc  interest,  be  actually  returned  to  parliament, 
It  signifies  htUe  who  return  them.  If  the  propcr- 
est  persons  be  elected,  what  matters  it  by  whom 
they  are  elected  1  At  least,  no  orudent  statesman 
would  subvert  k>iig-estabUshed  or  even  settled 
rules  of  representation,  without  a  prospect  of  pro- 
curing wiser  or  better  representatives.  This  then 
being  well  observed,  let  us,  before  we  seek  to  ob- 
tain any  thingmore,  consider  duly  what  we  al- 
ready have,  rfe  have  a  House  of  Commons 
composed  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers, in  which  number  are  found  the  most 
considerable  landhoklers  and  merchants  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  law ;  the  occupiers  of  great  offices  in  the  state ; 
together  with  many  private  individuals,  eminent 
by  their  knowledge,  eux^uence,  or  activity.  Now 
if  the  country  be  not  sale  in  such  hands,  in  whose 
may  it  confide  its  intere^l  if  such  a  number  of 
such  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  corrupt  mo- 
tives, what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from 
the  same  danger  1  Does  any  new  scheme  of  re- 
presentation promise  to  collect  together  more 
wisdom,  or  to  produce  firmerlntegrity  1  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  attending  not  to  ideas  of 
order  and  proportion  (of  which  many  minds  are 
much  enamoured,)  but  to  efiects  alone,  we  may 
discover  just  excuses  for  those  parts  of  the  present 
representation  which  appear  to  a  hasty  observer 
most  exceptionable  and  absurd.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, as  a  maxim  extremely  applicable  to 
this  subject,  that  no  order  or  assembly  of  men 
whatever  can  long  maintain  their  place  and  au- 
thority in  a  mixed  government,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers do  not  individually  possess  a  respectable  share 
of  personal  importance.  Now  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  (ne  present  arrangement,  it  inuUi- 
bly  secures  a  great  weight  of  property  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  rendering  many  seats  in 
that  house  accessible  to  men  of  la^  fortunes,  and 
to  such  men  alone.  By  which  means  those  cha- 
racters are  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  separate 
rights  and  interests  of  this  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  are  best  able  to  support  its  claims.  The 
constitution  of  most  of  the  small  boroughs,  espe- 
cially the  buigage  tenure,  contributes,  though  un- 
designedly, to  the  same  efiect:  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  tne  representatives  we  find  commonly 
annexed  to  oertam  ^reat  inhoritances.  Elections 
{>urely  popular  are  m  this  respect  uncertain:  in 
times  of  tranquillity,  the  natural  ascendancy  of 
wealth  will  prevail;  but  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  inflamea  by  political  dissensions^  this  in- 
fluence often  yields  to  more  impetuous  motives. — 
The  variety  of  tenures  and  qualifications,  upon 
wbdch  the  right  of  voting  is  founded,  appears  to 
me  a  recommendation  of  the  mode  wmch  now 
subsists,  as  it  tends  to  introduce  into  parliament  a 


other.  Wbereaa  every  plan  of  reprefentatioo  that  we 
have  heard  of,  begins  by  excluding  the  votes  of  women ; 
thus  cutting  oflT,  at  a  single  stroke,  one  half  of  the  pub- 
lic from  a  right  which  i«  asserted  to  bo  inherent  in  all ; 
a  right  too,  as  some  represent  it,  not  only  uoiversal,  but 
unalienable,  and  iudufeasible,  aiid  inH>reacriutible. 
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GorrMpoDdinff  imxtmeof  chancteis  and  profes- 
flionB.  It  has  Deen  long  observed  that  oonapicuoiia 
(Unlities  are  moat  frequently  found  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  small  boroughs.  And  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  what  the  laws  of  human  conduct 
might  teaoh  us  to  expect :  when  such  boroughs 
are  set  to  sale,  those  men  are  likely  to  become  pur- 
chasers, who  are  enabled  by  theb  talents  to  make 
the  best  of  their  bargain :  when  aseat  is  not  sold,  but 

S' ven  by  the  opulent  proprietorof  a  burgage  tenure, 
e  patiron  finds  his  own  interest  consulted,  by 
the  reputation  and  abihties  of  the  member  whom 
he  nominates.  If  certain  of  the  nobiUty  hold  the 
appointment  of  some  pait  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  serves  to  maintain  that  alliance  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  which  no  good 
citixen  would  wish  to  see  dissevered :  it  helps  to 
keep  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  it  would  not  perhaps  long 
continue  to  reside,  if  so  powerAil  and  wealthy  a 
part  of  the  nation  as  the  peerage  compose,  were 
excluded  from  all  share  and  interest  m  its  con- 
stitution. If  there  be  a  few  boroughs  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
whilst  the  number  of  such  is  known  and  small, 
th^y  may  be  tolerated  with  little  danger.  For 
where  woukl  be  the  impropikty  or  the  inoonve- 
niency,  if  the  kinff  at  once  should  nominate  a 
limited  number  of  nis  servants  to  seats  injpariia- 
ment ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  seats  m  par- 
liament were  annexed  to  the  possession  of  certain 
of  the  most  efiicient  and  responsible  offices  in  the 
state  1  The  present  representation,  after  all  these 
deductions,  and  under  the  confusion  in  which  it 
confessedly  lies,  is  still  in  such  a  degree  popular, 
or  rather  the  representatives  are  so  connected 
with  the  mass  of  the  community  by  a  society  of 
interests  and  passions,  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
when  it  is  determined,  permanent  and  general, 
almost  always  at  length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans  which 
have  been  suggested,  of  an  equal  or  a  reformed 
representation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
proposal  that  has  a  tendency  to  throw  more  of  tbte 
busmess  of  the  nation  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  collect  a  set  of  men  more  fit  to  trans- 
act that  business,  or  in  general  more  interested  in 
the  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  One  con- 
sequence, however,  may  be  expected  from  these 
projects,  namely,  "  less  fiexibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown."  And  since  the  diminution 
of  this  influence  is  the  declared  and  perhaps  the 
sole  des^  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been 
produced,  whether  for  regulating  the  elections, 
contracting  the  duration,  or  for  puriMng  the 
constitution  of  parliament  by  the  exclusbn  of 
placemen  and  pensbners ;  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  more  apt  and  natural,  as  well  as  the  mme 
safe  and  quiet  way  of  attaining  the  same  end, 
would  be  by  a  direct  reduction  of  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  which  miffht  be  effected  to  a  certain 
extent  without  hazaraing  further  consequences. 
Superfluous  and  exorbitant  enK>]uments  of  office 
may  not  onW  be  suppressed  for  the  present ;  but 
provisions  of'^law  be  devised^  which  should  for  the 
rature  restrain  within  certam  limits  the  number 
and  value  of  the  offices  in  the  donation  of  the  king. 

But  whilst  we  dispute  concerning  difl^nt 
schemes  of  reformation,  all  directed  to  the  same 
end,  a  previous  doubt  occurs  in  the  debate,  whe- 
ther the  end  itself  be  good  or  safe :  whether  the 
influence  so  loudly  complained  of,  canbe  deirtroy- 


ed,  or  even  much  diminished,  without  danger  to 
the  state.  Whilst  the  zeal  of  some  men  beholds 
this  influence  with  a  jealousy  which  nothing  but 
its  entire  abolition  can  appease,  many  wise  and 
virtuous  politicians  deem  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  to  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, as  any  other  ingredient  in  the  composition ; 
to  be  that,  indeed,  which  gives  oohesiiHi  and  so- 
lidity to  the  whole.  Were  the  measures  of  ffo- 
vemment,  say  they,  opposed  from  nothing  but 
principle,  government  ought  to  have  nothing  but 
the  rectitiKk  of  its  measures  to  support  them: 
but  since  opposition  springs  from  otner  motives, 
government  must  possess  an  influence  to  counter- 
act these  motives ;  to  produce,  not  a  bias  of  the 
passions,  but  a  neutrality ;~  it  must  have  some 
weight  to  cast  into  the  scale,  to  set  the  balance 
even,  it  is  the  nature  of  power,  always  to  press 
upon  the  boundaries  which  confine  it  Licen- 
tiousness, fection,  envy,  impatience  of  control  or 
inferiority :  the  secret  pleasure  of  mortifying  the 
great,  or  tne  hope  of  cuspossessinff  them,  a  con- 
stant willingness  to  question  and  thwart  whatever 
is  dictated  or  even  proposed  by  another;  a  dispo- 
sition common  to  all  bodies  of  men,  to  extend  the 
claims  and  authority  of  their  orders ;  above  all, 
that  bve  of  power,  and  of  showing  it,  which 
resides  more  or  less  in  ever^  human  oreast,  and 
which,  in  popular  assembhes,  is  inflamed,  like 
every  other  passion,  by  communication  and  en- 
couragement: these  motives,  added  to  private 
designs  and  resentments,  cherished  also  by  popu- 
lar acclamation,  and  operating  upon  the  great 
share  of  power  already  possess^  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  might  induce  a  majority,  or,  at  least  a 
larse  pBjity  of  men  in  that  assembly,  to  unite  in 
endeavouring  to  draw  to  themselves  tne  whole  ^ 
vemment  ofthe  state :  fft.tX  least,  so  to  obstruct 
the  conduct  of  jniblic  affiurs,  by  a  wanton  and 
perverse  opposition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  wisest  statesman  to  cany  forwards  the  business 
ofthe  nation  with  success  or  satisfectbn. 

Some  passages  of  our  national  history  aflRnd 
grounds  ror  t&te  apprehensbns. — ^Before  the  ac- 
cession of  James  the  First,  or,  at  least,  during  the 
reigns  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  the 
government  of  Elngland  was  a  government  by 
force ;  that  is,  the  king  carried  his  measures  in 
parliament  by  iniimidStion.  A  sense  of  personal 
danger  kept  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  subjection.  A  conjunction  of  fortnnato 
causes  deliveredjit  last,  the  pariiamentand  nation 
from  slavery.  That  overbearing  system  which 
had  declined  in  the  hands  of  James,  expired  eariy 
in  the  reign  of  his  son.  After  the  Restoration, 
there  succeeded  in  its  place,  and,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, has  been  methodically  pursued,  the  more 
successful  expedient  of  infiuenee.  Now  we  re- 
member what  jmssed  between  the  loss  of  terror, 
and  the  estabhshment  of  influence.  The  tians- 
actions  of  that  interval,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  occasion  or  effect,  no  friend  of  regal  govern- 
ment would  wish  to  see  revived. — But  the  aflairs 
of  this  kingdom  afford  a  more  recent  attestation 
to  the  same  doctrine.  In  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  the  late  assemblies  possessed 
much  of  the  power  and  constitution  of  our  House 
of  Commons.  The  king  and  government  of 
Great  Britain  held  no  patronage  in  the  country^ 
which  could  create  attachment  and  influence  sitt- 
fident  to  counteract  that  restless  arroffating  spiriL 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  whcnlefi  to  itself, 
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win  serer  brook  an  antharity  that  checks  and  in- 
teifeies  with  its  own.  To  this  cause,  excited  per^ 
haps  by  some  unseasonable  orovocations,  we  may 
attiibote,  as  to  their  true  and  proper  cvigina],  (we 
wiQ  not  say  the  misfortunes,  but)  the  cbmges  that 
ha^  taken  place  in  the  BritiBh  empire.  The  ad- 
monition which  such  examples  suggest,  will  have 
its  wcifffat  with  those  who  are  content  with  the 
general  frame  of  the  English  constitution ;  and 
who  consider  stability  amongst  the  firrt  perfections 
of  any  government. 

"We  protest,  however,  affainst  any  construction 
by  which  what  is  here  saw  shall  be  attempted  to 
be  applied  to  the  justification  of  bribery,  or  of  any 
clandestine  rowan!  or  solicitation  whatever.  Tlie 
very  seciecy  of  such  negotiations  confesses  or  be- 
gets a  consciousneas  of  ffuiH;  which  when  the 
mmd  is  once  taught  to  enoure  without  uneasiness, 
the  character  is  prepared  for  every  compliance : 
and  thero  is  the  greater  danger  in  these  corrupt 
mactices,  as  the  extent  of  their  operation  b  un- 
nmited  and  unknown.  Our  apology  relates  solely 
to  that  influence,  which  results  from  the  accept- 
ance or  expectation  of  public  preferments.  Not 
does  the  inflnence,  whieh  we  defend,  require  any 
ssoifioe  of  posonal  probity.  In  political,  above 
ail  other  subjects,  the  arguments  or  rather  the 
eonjectmes  on  each  side  of  the  question,  are 
oftoi  so  equally  poised,  that  the  wisest  judgments 
nav  be  held  in  suspense :  these  I  call  subiects  of 
mdifbrtnce.  But  again;  when  the  sutnect  is 
not  ind^ereni  in  itsdf|  it  will  appear  such  to  a 
great  oart  of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  for  want 
of  inunnation,  or  reflection,  or  experience,  or  of 
caoadty  to  collect  and  weigh  the  reasons  b^  which 
duer  side  b  supported.  These  are  subjects  of 
marent  indiferenee.  This  indiflerence  occun 
still  more  frequently  in  perwnal  contests;  in 
which  we  do  not  often  discover  any  reason  of  public 
utifiur  far  the  preference  of  one  competitor  to 
another.  These  cases  compose  the  province  of 
influence :  that  is,  the  decision  in  these  cases  will 
inevitably  be  determined  by^  influence  of  some  sort 
or  other.  The  only  doubt  is,  what  influence  shall 
be  admitted.  If  you  remove  the  influence  of  the 
ODwn,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  influence  from 
a  (fififerent  quarter.  If  motives  of  expectation  and 
gratibide  be  withdrawn,  other  motives  will  suc- 
ceed in  their  place,  acting  probably  in  an  opposite 
direction,  but  eqittlly  irrelative  and  external  to 
the  proper  merits  of  the  question.  There  exist, 
as  we  have  seen,  passions  in  the  human  heart, 
whkdi  will  always  make  a  strong  party  against 
the  executive  power  of  a  mixed  government.  Ac- 
corfing  as  the  disposition  of  pariiament  is  friendly 
or  advonse  to  the  recommendation  of  the  crown  in 
mattcfs  which  are  really  or  apparently  indifierent, 
as  indiflferenoe  hath  been  now  explained,  the  bu- 
siness of  the  empire  will  be  transacted  vnth  ease 
and  convenience^  or  embarrassed  with  endless 
contention  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  it  a  conclusion 
founded  in  justice,  or  wamnted  by  experience, 
that  beeanse  men  aro  induced  by  views  ot  interest 
to  ^rield  their  consent  to  measures  concerning 
which  their  judcment  decides  nothing,  they  ma^ 
be  broo^  1^^  the  same  influence  to  act  in  deli- 
bente  oppoi^tion  to  knowledge  and  duty.  Who- 
ever renews  the  operations  of  government  in  this 
country  since  the  Kevolution,  will  find  few  oven 
of  the  most  questionable  measures  of  administra- 
tion.  about  wnich  the  best-instructed  judgment 
inigUoolha:ve  doubled  at  the  time;  but  of  which 


we  may  affirm  with  certainty,  they  were  indif ev- 
ent to  thid  greatest  part  of  those  who  concurred 
in  them,  r^rom  the  success,  or  the  fedlity,  with 
which  they  who  dealt  out  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  carried  measures  like  these,  ouffht  we  to 
conclude,  that  a  similar  application  of  honoun 
and  emoluments  would  procure  the  consent  of 
parliaments  to  counsels  evidently  detrimental  to 
the  common  welfere  1  Is  there  not,  on  the  con- 
trarjr,  more  reason  to  fear,  that  the  prerogative,  if 
deprived  of  influence,  would  not  be  long  aroe  to  sup- 
port itself  1  For  when  we  reflect  upon  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  extort  acompoance 
with  its  rcsohition  from  the  other  parts  of  the  le- 
gislature:  or  to  put  to  death  the  constitution  by  a 
refnsal  of  the  annual  grants  of  money  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  necessary  nmctions  of  government ; — 
when  we  reflect  also  what  motives  there  are. 
which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  interests  ana 
passions,  may  one  day  arm  and  point  this  power 
against  the  executive  magistrate ;  when  we  attend 
to  these  considerations,  we  shall  be  led  perhaps  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  more  of  paradox 
than  of  truth  in  that  important,  but  much  decried 
apothego),  "that  an  indepenoent  parliament  is 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.'' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Of  the  Administration  qf  Justice, 

The  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  it  that  the  laws 
be  made  by  one  set  of  men,  end  amninistered  by 
another;  m  other  wends,  that  the  leguslative  and 
judicial  characters  be  kept  separate.  IV hen  these 
offices  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  assembly, 
partunilar  laws  are  made  for  particular  cases, 
springing  oftentimes  from  partial  motives,  and  dh- 
rectea  to  private  ends :  whilst  they  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, general  laws  are  made  by  one  body  of  men, 
without  foreseeing  whom  they  may  affect ;  and, 
when  made,  must  be  applied  by  the  other,  let  them 
afl^  whom  they  wi^. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed, 
in  this  country,  either  that,  parliaments  being  laid 
aside,  the  courts  of  Westminster-Hall  made  their 
own  laws:  or  that  the  two  houses  of  pariiament. 
with  the  King  at  their  head,  tried  and  decided 
causes  at  their  bar:  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  decisions  of  such  a  judicature  would  be  so 
many  lavrs;  and  in  the  second  place^  that,  when 
the  parties  and  the  interests  to  be  aflocted  by  the 
law  were  known,  the  inclinations  of  the  law-ma- 
kere  would  inevitably  attach  to  one  nde  or  the 
o^er ;  and  that  where  there  were  neither  any  fix- 
ed rules  to  regulate  thinr  determinations,  nor  any 
superior  power  to  control  their  proceedings,  these 
indinations  would  interfere  with  the  int^ty  of 
puUic  justice.  The  consequence  of  which  must 
be,  that  the  subjects  of  such  a  constitution  would 
live  either  vrithout  any  constant  laws,  that  is,  with- 
out any  known  pre-established  rules  of  adjudica- 
tion whatever;  or  under  laws  made  for  particular 
persons,  and  partaking  of  the  contradictions  and 
iniquity  of  the  motives  to  which  they  owed  their 
origin. 

Which  dangera,  by  the  division  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  functions,  are  in  this  count^  ef- 
fectually provided  against.  Parliament  knows  not 
the  individuals  upon  whom  its  acts  will  operate ; 
it  has  no  cases  or  parties  befoce  it :  no  nrivata  «to> 
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ngiuto  nrve;  ooMeqotndy,  its  resohiUoiis  will 
be  soggntcd  by  the  considentioQ  of  univereai  e^ 
fects  and  tendendes,  which  always  produces  im- 
umtial,  and  commonly  advantageous  regulations. 
When  laws  are  made,  courts  ot  justice,  whatever 
be  the  diapositien  of  the  judges,  must  abide  by 
them:  for  the  legislative  being  necessarily  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  the  iucfidal  and  every 
other  power  is  accountablie  to  that;  and  it  cannot 
be  doufa^  that  the  persons  who  possess  the  sove- 
reimi  authority  of  government,  vvill  be  tenacious 
of  toe  hiws  which  thev  themselves  prescribe,  and 
sufficiently  jealous  of  tKe  assumption  of  dispensing 
and  legislative  pov^er  by  any  otne^ 

This  fundamental  rule  of  dvil  jurisprudence  is 
violated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confis- 
cation, in  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all 
ex  poft  facto  laws  whatever,  m  which  parliament 
exercises  the  double  oilioe  of  legislature  and  judge. 
And  whoever  either  underitands  the  value  of  Uie 
rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history  of  those  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  invaded,  will  be  induced,  I 
believe,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  had  been  wiser  and 
safer  never  to  have  departed  fiom  it  He  will  con- 
fess, at  least,  that  nothing  hot  the  most  manifiEst 
and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will 
justify  a  repetition  of  these  dangerous  examples. 
If  the  laws  m  being  do  not  punira  an  offender^  let 
him  go  unpunishea;  let  the  legislature,  adoKmish- 
ed  of  the  uefect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  tlie 
commission  of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort  The 
escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  community  as  may  arise  from 
the  infraction  of  a  rule  upon  which  tne  purity  of 
public  justice,  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty, 
essentially  depend. 

The  next  securit^r  fiir  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  especially  in  decisions  to  which  go- 
vernment is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  ue 
judges.  As  protection  against  every  illegal  attack 
iroon  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  tne  servants  of 
the  crown  b  to  be  sought  tor  from  these  tribunals, 
the  judges  of  the  land  become  not  unfrequcntly 
the  arbitrators  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
on  which  account  they  ought  to  be  independent 
of  either;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  equally  de- 
pendent upon  both ;  tbit  is,  if  they  be  appointed 
by  the  one,  they  should  be  removeable  only  l^  the 
other.  This  was  the  polky  which  dictated  that 
memormble  improvement  in  our  constitutaon.  by 
which  the  judges,  who  before  the  Revohition  odd 
their  offices  dmring  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can 
now  be  deprived  <n  them  only  by  an  address  from 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  as  the  most  regular, 
solemn,  and  autlientic  way,  by  which  the  divatis- 
fectionofthepeqilecanbeexpreHed  To  make 
this  independency  of  the  judges  complete,  the 
public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only  to  be 
eertain  both  in  amount  and  continuanoe,  but  so 
liberal  as  to  secure  their  integrity  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  secret  bribes;  whichuberality  will  answer 
also  the  further  purpose  of  preserving  their  juris- 
<fiction  from  oonteinpt,  and  their  characters  fiom 
■usptckMi :  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy 
(^the  amUtion  of  men  of  eminence  in  their  mo- 
feMion.  '^ 

A  third  precaution  to  beobserved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Gouits  of  justice  is,  that  the  number  of  the 
Judges  bo  small.  For,  besMle  that  theviolence  and 
tumult  inseparable  firom  laige  assemblies  are  in- 
ooQsistent  with  the  patience,  method,  and  atten- 
tion vequirite  in  judicial  inyestagatioiis;  bendethat 


all  passions  and  prejudioes  act  with  ragmenled 
force  upon  a  collected  multitude;  beside  Uieee  ob- 
jections, jud^,  when  they  are  numerous,  divide 
the  shame  ot  an  unjust  determination ;  they  shel- 
ter themselves  under  one  another's  example ;  each 
man  thinks  his  own  character  hid  in  the  crowd : 
for  which  reason,  the  judges  ought  always  to  be 
so  few,  as  that  the  conduct  of  («ch  may  be  con- 
spicuous to  public  observation :  that  each  may  be 
responsible  in  his  separate  ana  particular  re^t*- 
tion  for  the  decisions  in  which  he  concurs.  The 
truth  of  the  above  remaxk  has  been  exemplified  in 
this  country,  in  the  eflects  of  that  wise  rc^latioo 
which  transferred  the  trial  of  parliamentuy  eksc- 
tions  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  laige  to  a 
select  committee  of  that  House,  composed  of  thir- 
teen members.  This  alteration,  simply  by  i». 
ducing  the  number  of  the  judges,  amL  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reduction,  exposing  tne  judicial 
conduct  of  each  to  public  animadvemon,  has  given 
to  a  judicature,  which  had  been  long  swaySd  by 
interest  and  solicitation,  the  solemnity  and  virtus 
of  the  most  upright  tribunals. — 1  should  prefer  an 
even  to  an  odd  number  of  judges^  and  four  to  al- 
most any  other  number:  for  in  this  number,  beside 
that  it  suffidentljr  consults  the  idea  of  separate  re- 
sponsibility, nothing  can  be  decided  but  py  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one:  and  when  we  consider  that 
every  decision  establishes  a  perpetual  precedent, 
we  shall  allow  that  it  ou^ht  to  proceed  from  an  au- 
thority, not  less  than  this.  If  the  court  be  equal^ 
<fivided,  nothing  is  .lone ;  things  remain  as  thej 
were ;  vrith  some  inconveniency,  indeed,  to  the  par- 
ties, but  without  the  danger  tothe  public  of  a  haslj 
precedent 

A  fourth  requisite  in  the  constitution  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  equivalent  to  many  checks  upon  the 
discretion  of  iudges,  is,  that  its  proceedings  be  car- 
ried on  in  public,  apertitforibus  ;  not  ouy  hdEdm 
a  promiscuous  concourse  of  bjr-standers,  but  in  the 
audience  of  the  whole  profession  of  the  law.  The 
opinion  of  the  bar  concerning  whatpassea,  will  be 
impartial :  and  will  commonly  guide  that  of  the 
public.  The  most  corrupt  jud^  will  fear  to  in- 
dulge his  dishonest  wishes  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  assembly:  he  must  encounter,  what  few  can 
support,  the  censure  of  his  equals  and  oompanione. 
together  with  the  indignation  and  repftNuches  ot 
his  country. 

Something  is  also  gained  to  the  pabBc  b^  ap- 
pointing two  or  threeoourts  of  concurrent  iurmfao 
tion,  that  it  may  remain  in  the  option  of  the  suitor 
to  which  he  will  resort.  By  this  means  a  tribn- 
nal  which  ma^  happen  to  be  occupied  by  ignorant 
or  suspected  judges,  will  be  deserted  for  othcn 
that  pcMseas  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But,  lastly,  if  several  courts  co-ordinate  to  and 
independent  of  each  other,  subsist  together  in  the 
country,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  appeals  firom 
all  of  tnem  should  meet  and  terminate  in  the  same 
judicature ;  in  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by 
whose  final  sentence  all  others  are  bound  and 
concluded^  may  superintend  and  preside  over  the 
reet  This  constitution  is  necessary  for  two  pur- 
poses : — to  preserve  an  unifonmty  in  thedecisiona 
of  inferior  courts,  and  to  maintain  to  each  the 
proper  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Without  a  common 
superior,  difiRoent  courts  might  establish  contra- 
dictory rules  of  adjudication,  and  the  contradiction 
be  filial  and  without  remedy ;  the  same  questicm 
mi^ht  -receive  opposite  determinations,  aocoiding 
as  It  was  brought  before  one  court  or  another,an3 
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te  dctermimtinn  in  each  be  Qidmate  and  irtereiBi- 
Ilk.  A  comrnnn  appellant  juriadktjon,  prevents 
or  pals  an  end  to  thw  confusion.  For  when  the 
jaqpnents  upon  appeals  are  consistent  (which 
nay^  be  expected,  whilst  it  is  the  same  court 
which  is  at  tast  raaorted  to,)  the  different  courts, 
fiom  which  the  appeals  are  brought,  will  be  re- 
dosed  to  a  like  consistency  with  one  another.— 
Moreover,  if  questions  arise  between  courts  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  concerning  the  extent  and 
iMKindazies  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  as  each 
wiU  be  desuoos  of  enterging  its  own,  an  authority 
'which  both  acknowledge  can  alone  adjust  the 
eontwiwrsy.  Such  a  power,  therefore,  must  re- 
■ide  somewhere,  lest  the  rishts  and  repose  of  the 
eonutrf  be  distracted  by  the  endless  opposition 
sod  nntaal  encroachments  of  its  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 

Tbeve  are  two  kinds  of  judicature ;  the  one 
where  the  office  of  the  judge  is  permanent  in  the 
■ame  pesson,  and  consequently  where  the  judge 
is  appointed  and  known  lonff  before  the  triiu; 
the  other,  where  the  judge  is  determined  by  lot  at 
tbe  time  of  the  trial,  and  for  thai  tarn  only.  The 
one  HMT  be  called  a  iijrf  (i,  the  other  a  ca«t<a/ hidica- 
tse.  From  the  former  ma^  be  expectea  those 
yialififstinns  which  are  preferred  and  sought  for 
m  the  chmoe  of  judges,  and  that  knowledge  and 
TCHfiness  which  ns&  firom  experience  in  thex>f- 
fioe.  Bnt  then,  as  the  judge  is  known  beforehand, 
he  is  aooessible  to  the  parties;  there  exists  a  pos- 
sibffitj  of  secret  management  and  undue  practices ; 
or,  in  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  subject, 
the  jodffe  appointed  by  the  crown  may  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  to  his  patron,  or  of  entertaining 
ndinatioos  bvoiuable  to  the  authority  from  which 
he  derimes  his  own.  The  advantage  attending 
the  second  kind  of  judicature,  is  indmerency ;  the 
defect,  the  want  of  that  legal  science  which  pro- 
dooes  uniformity  and  Justice  in  legal  decisions. 
The  eonstmction  of  English  courts  of  hiw,  in 
which  causes  are  tried  by  a  iury,  with  the  assist- 
•Bce  of  a  judge,  combines  the  two  spedes  with 
pamKar  soocess.  This  admirable  contrivance 
mites  the  wisdom  of  a  fixed  with  the  integrity  of 
a  casual  jodicatuie  j  and  avoids,  in  a  great  mea- 

the  inconveniences  of  both.    The  judge 

I  to  the  jmj  the  benefit  of  his  erudition  and 
noe;  tbe  jury,  by  their  dinnterestedness, 
cheek  any  corrupt  partielitifs  winch  previous  ap- 
vficatBon  may  have  produced  in  the  judge.  If  the 
OBtermination  were  left  to  the  judge,  the  party 
night  snfler  under  the  superior  interest  of  his  ad- 
'versary:  if  ttwereleft  toanuninstructedjury,  his 
ngfats  vrould  be  in  still  greater  danger,  from  the 
jfnonnoe  of  those  who  were  to  deci£  upon  them. 
The  present  wiie  admixture  of  chance  and  choice 
in  the  constitution  of  the  court  in  which  his  cause 
is  tried,  guards  him  eoually  against  the  fear  of  in- 
jury finmi  either  of  tnese  causes. 

In  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  excellency 
of  this  mode  of  trial,  every  deviation  from  it  ought 
to  be  watched  witl\  vigilance,  and  admitted  by  the 
kgiriature  with  caution  and  reluctanco.  Sum- 
mary convictions  before  justices  of  the  peace,  es- 
pedaOy  for  oflenoesaj^nst  the  game  laws;  courts 
of  conscience;  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity;  urging  too  mr  the  distinction  between 
qoertioas  of  law  and  roatten  of  fiict ; — are  all  so 
many  infringements  upon  this  great  charter  of 

Jie99itbdemj  the  tihd  by  jury  is  sometimes 


found  inade(|uate  to  the  administratkm  of  equal 
justice.  This  imperfection  takes  place  chiefly  in 
disputes  in  which  some  popular  passion  or  preju< 
dice  intervenes;  as  where  a  particular  ontor  of 
men  advance  claims  upon  the  rest  of  the  ooomia- 
nity,  which  is  the  ease  of  the  dngj  contending 
for  tithes ;  or  where  an  order  of  men  are  obnox- 
ious by  their  professions,  as  are  officeis  of  the 
revenue,  bailini,  balifls'  followers,  and  other  low 
ministen  of  the  law ;  or  where  one  of  the  parties 
has  an  interest  in  common  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  jurors,  and  that  of  the  other  is 
opposed  to  it,  as  in  contests  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  between  lords  of  manors  and  the 
holders  of  estates  under  them ;  or,  hurtly^  where 
the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  l^  pohtical  dis- 
sensions or  religious  hatred.  These  piejudiocs 
act  most  poweriUll^  upon  the  common  people; 
of  which  order  juries  are  made  up.  The  force 
and  danger  of  thiem  are  also  increased  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  taking  juries  out  of  the  county 
in  which  the  subject  of  dispute  arises.  In  thfe 
neighbourhood  of'^the  parties,  the  cause  is  often 
prejudged :  and  these  secret  decisions  of  the  mind 
proceed  commonly  more  upon  sentiments  of  fit- 
vour  or  hatxed,-upon  some  opinion  concerning  the 
sect,  family,  profossion,  character,  connexions,  or 
circumstances  of  the  parties, — than  upon  any 
knowledge  or  discussion  of  this  proper  merits  or 
the  question.  More  exact  justice  would,  in  many 
instances,  be  rendered  to  tliue  suitors,  if  the  deter- 
mination were  left  entirely  to  the  judges ;  provided 
we  could  depend  upon  the  same  purity  of  conduct, 
when  the  power  of  these  magistrates  was  enlarged, 
which  they  have  fong  manifested  in  the  exercise  of 
a  mixed  and  restrained  authority.  But  this  is  aa 
experiment  too  big  with  public  danger  to  be  haz- 
araed.  The  eflects,  however,  of  some  local  preju- 
dices, might  be  safely  obviated  by  a  hiw  empow* 
ering  the  court  in  which  the  action  is'brougnt,  to 
sendthe  cause  to  trial  in  a  distant  county;  ue  ex* 
penses  attending  the  change  of  phux  always  fidl- 
ingupon  the  puty  who  applied  for  it. 

There  is  a  second  division  of  courts  of  justice, 
which  presents  a  new  alternative  of  difficulties. 
Slither  one,  two,  or  a  few  sovereign  courts  may  be 
erected  in  the  metropoUs.  for  the  whole  kingdom 
to  resort  to;  or  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  may  be 
fixed  in  various  provinces  and  districts  of  the 
empire.  Ghreat,  tbough  opposite,  inconveniences 
attend  each  arrangement,  if  the  court  be  remote 
and  solemn,  it  b^mes,  by  these  verr  qualities, 
expensive  and  dilator^r :  the  expense  is  unavoid- 
ably increased  when  witnesses,  parties,  and  agents^ 
must  be  brought  to  attend  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country :  and,  where  the  whole  judicial  bu^ 
ness  of  a  large  nation  is  collected  into  a  few  supe- 
rior tribunals,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  even  if 
the  prolixity  of  forms  which  rrtards  the  progress 
of  causes  were  removed,  to  give  a  prompt  nearing 
to  every  complaint,  or  an  immediate  answer  to 
any.  On  the  other  band,  if,  to  remedy  these  evils, 
and  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  cheap 
and  speedy,  domestic  and  summary  tribunals  be 
erected  in  each  neighbourhood,  the  advantage  of 
such  courts  will  be  accompanied  with  all  the  dan- 
gers of  ignorance  and  partiaUty,  and  with  the 
certain  mischief  of  confusion  and  contrariety  in 
their  decisions.  The  hw  of  England,  by  its  cir- 
cuit, or  itinerary  courts,  contains  a  provision  for 
the  distribution  of  private  justice,  in  a  great 
measure  rolieved  from  both  dicsei^ei^ions.    As 
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the  pre^kSng  magbtmte  comes  into  the  country  a 
ftranffer  to  iti  prejudices,  rivalshipe,  and  connex- 
ions, he  brings  with  him  none  of  those  attach- 
ments and  regards  wliich  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  when  the  parties  and  the  judses 
inhabit  tKe  same  neighbourhood.    Again ;  as  wis 


magistrate  is  usually  one  of  the  judges  or  the  su- 
preme tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  anid  has  passed 
bis  life  in  the  study  and  administration  of  the 
laws,  he  possesses,  it  may  be  presumed,  those  pro- 
fessional qVuilifications  which  befit  the  diffnity  and 
importance  of  his  station.  Lastly,  as  botn  he,  and 
the  advocates  who  accompany  him  in  his  circuit, 
are  employed  in  the  busmess  of  those  superior 
courts  (to  which  also  their  proceedings  are  amena- 
ble,) they  will  naturally  conduct  themselves  by  the 
rules  of  adjudication  which  they  have  applied  or 
learned  there ;  and  by  this  means  maintain,  what 
constitutes  a  principal  perfection  of  civil  govern- 
ment, one  law  of  the  land  in  every  part  imd  dis- 
trict of  the  empire. 

Next  to  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  maxims  wnich 
ought  to  ffuide  their  proceedings;  and,  upon  this 
subject,  the  chief  inquiry  will  be,  how  nur,  and 
fOT  what  reasons,  it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  for- 
mer determinatbns ;  or  whether  it  be  necessary 
for  judges  to  attend  to  any  other  connderation 
than  tte  apparent  and  particular  equity  of  the 
case  before  tnem.  Now,  although  to  assert  that 
precedents  established  by  one  set  of  judges  ought 
to  be  incontrovertible  by  their  successors  in  the 
same  jurisdiction,  or  by  tnose  who  exercise  a  high- 
er, would  be  to  attribute  to  the  sentence  of  Uioee 
judges  all  the  authority  we  ascribe  to  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  the  legislature I'vet  the  general  se- 
curity of  private  rights,  and  of  civil  life,  requires 
that  such  precedents,  especially  if  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  repeated  adjudications,  should  not 
be  overthrown,  without  a  detection  of  manifest 
error,  or  without  some  imputation  of  dishono;ty 
upon  the  court  bjr  whose  judgment  the  question 
was  first  decided  And  this  deference  to  prior 
decisions  is  founded  upon  two  reasons:  first,  that 
the  discretion  of  judges  may  be  bound  down  by 
pontive  rules ;  and  secondly,  that  the  subject,  up- 
on every  occasion  in  which  his  legal  interest  u 
concerned,  may  know  beforehand  how  to  act,  and 
what  to  expect.  To  set  judges  free  from  any  obli- 
gation to  conform  themselves  to  the  decisions  of 
ttieir  predecessors,  woukl  be  to  lay  open  a  latitude 
of  Jufiving  with  which  no  description  of  men  can 
safely  be  mtrusted ;  it  would  he  to  allow  space  for 
the  exercise  of  those  concealed  partialities,  which, 
since  they  cannot  by  any  human  policy  be  exclud- 
ed, ought  to  be  confined  by  boundaries  and  land- 
marks. It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  the  superin- 
tendency  of  parliament  is  alwa^  at  hand  to  con- 
trol and  punish  abuses  of  judicial  discretion.  By 
what  rules  can  parliament  proceed  1  How  shall 
they  pronounce  a  decision  to  bo  wrong,  where 
there  exists  no  acknowledged  measure  or  stan- 
dard of  what  is  right ;  which,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, would  be  the  case,  if  prior  determinations 
were  no  fonger  to  be  sppcvJed  to  1 

Diminishing  the  danger  of  partiality,  is  one 
thing  gained  by  adhering  to  precedents ;  but  not 
the  principal  thing.  Tfa«  subject  of  every  system 
of  laws  must  expect  that  decision  in  his  own  case, 
which  he  knows  that  others  have  received  in 
cases  similar  to  his.  If  he  expect  not  this,  he 
can  expect  nothing.    There  exists  no  other  rule  or 


principle  of  reasoning,  by  whfeh  he  can  foreCeO,  or 
even  conjecture,  the  event  of  a  judicial  contest. 
To  remove  therefore  the  grounds  of  this  expecta- 
tion, by  rejecting  the  force  and  authority  d  pre- 
cedents, is  to  entail  upon  the  subject  the  wont 
property  of  slavery, — to  haye  no  assurance  of  his 
rights,  or  knowledge  of  his  duty.  The  quiet  also 
►ftl  "       *  "  ■ 


of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  confidence  and  s»m«- 
foction  of  eacn  man's  mind,  requires  uniformity 
in  judicial  proceedings.  Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of 
litigation,  like  despair  of  success :  therefore  nothing 
so  completely  puts  an  end  to  law-suits,  as  a  ri|rid 
adherence  to  known  rules  of  adjudication.  Whust 
the  event  is  uncertain,  whicn  it  ever  must  be 
whilst  it  is  uncertain  whether  former  detemnna- 
tions  upon  the  same  subject  will  be  folk>wed  or 
not,  law-suits  will  be  endless  and  innumeiabla: 
men  will  commonly  engage  in  them,  either  from 
the  hope  of  prevaiung  m  their  daims,  which  the 
smallest  chance  is  sufficient  to  encourage ;  or  with 
the  design  of  intimidating  their  adversary  by  the 
terror  of  a  dubious  litigation.  When  justice  ia 
rendered  to  the  parties,  only  half  the  business  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  done :  the  more  important  part 
of  its  office  remains ; — to  put  an  end,  fOTthe  future^ 
to  every  fear,  and  quarrel,  and  expense,  upon  the 
same  point;  and  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings, 
that  not  only  a  doubt  once  decided  may  be  stirred 
no  more,  but  that  the  whole  train  of  law-suits, 
which  issue  firom  one  uncertainty,  may  die' with 
the  parent-question.  Now  this  advantage  can  be 
attained  only  by  considering  each  decision  as  a  di- 
rection to  suooeedinff  judges.  And  it  should  be 
observed,  that  every  departure  from  former  deter- 
minations, espedally  if^  they  have  been  often  re- 
peated or  bijg  submitted  to,  shakes  the  stability 
of  all  legal  tiUe.  It  is  not  fixing  a  pouit  anew , 
it  is  leaving  every  thing  unfix^.  For  by  the 
Fame  stretch  of  power  by  which  the  present  race 
of  judges  take  upon  them  to  contradict  the  judg- 
ment of  their  predecessors,  those  who  try  the 
question  next  may  set  aside  thdrs. 

From  an  adherence  however  to  precedents,  by 
which  so  much  is  gained  to  the  public,  two  con- 
sequences arise  which  are  often  kmented;  the 
hardship  k>f  particular  determinations,  and  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  law  as  a  science.  To  the  first  of 
Aheee  complaints^  we  must  apply  this  reflection : — 
"  That  uniformity  is  of  more  importance  than 
equity,  in  proportion  as  a  general  unoeitainty 
would  be  a  greater  evil  than  particular  injustice.^ 
The  second  is  attended  with  no  greater  mconve- 
niency  than  that  of  erecting  the  practice  of  the 
law  into  a  separate  profession ;  which  this  reason, 
we  allow,  makes  necessary :  for  if  we  attribute  so 
much  authority  to  precedents,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  be  known,  in  every  cause,  both  to  the  advo- 
cates and  to  the  judge :  this  knowledge  cannot  be 
general,  since  it  is  the  fruit  oftentimes  of  kborioua 
research,  or  demands  a  memory  stored  with  lor^- 
coUeoted  erudition. 


To  a  mind  revolving  upon  the  subject  of  hu- 
man jurisprudence,  tl^  fircquently  occurs  this 
question: — Why,  since  the  maxims  of  natural 
justice  are  few  and  evident,  do  there  arise  so  many 
doubts  and  controverries  in  their  application  1  Or, 
in  other  words,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  although 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be  simple,  and 
for  tne  most  partsufikiently  obvious,  there  shookl 
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exfat,  ne^reithdes,  fai  erery  syBtem  of  municipal 
kw8)  and  in  the  actual  administration  of  relative 
joatioe,  numeroue  uncertainties  and  acknowledged 
difficulty  1  Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  so  much 
room  for  litigation,  and  so  many  subsisting  dis- 
potes,  if  the  rules  of  human  duty  be  neither  ob- 
•cure  nor  dubious  1  If  a  system  of  morality  con- 
taining both  the  precepts  of  revelation  and  the 
deductKHia  of  reason,  may  be  comprised  within 
the  ocmDaas  of  one  moderate  volume;  and  the 
moialist  be  abJe,  as  he  pretends,  to  describe  the 
n^atM  and  obligations  ot  mankind,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent relations  they  may  hoki  to  one  another ; 
wluit  need  of  those  codes  of  positive  and  particu- 
lar institutions,  of  those  tomes  of  statutes  and  re- 
poits,  which  retjuire  the  employment  of  a  long 
fife  even  to  peraae  1  And  this  question  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  argument  which  has 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph:  for, 
nnleaa  there  be  found  some  greater  uncertainty  in 
the  law  of  nature,  or  what  may  be  called  natund 
equity,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  reid  cases 
and  to  actual  adjudication,  than  what  appears  in 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  science,  as  delivered 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  of  the  subject, 
it  were  better  that  the  determination  of  every  cause 
aboold  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  ^  the  judge, 
unfettered  by  precedents  and  authorities;  since 
the  very  purpose  for  which  these  are  introduced, 
is  to  give  a  certainty  to  jutUdal  proceedings, 
whkfa  such  proceedings  would  want  without 
them. 

Now  to  account  for  the  existence  of  so  many 
aooioes  of  litigation,  notwithstanding  the  deamess 
and  perfection  of  natural  iustioe,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  that  treatises  of  morality 
always  suppose  fects  to  be  ascertained:  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  intention  likewise  of  the  parties 
to  be  known  and  laid  bare.  For  example:  when 
we  prenounoe  that  promises  ought  to  be  fulfilled 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  pronuser  apprehended, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  promise,  the  other  party 
received  and  understood  it :  the  apprehension  of 
one  side,  and  the  expectation  of  the  other,  must 
be  disoovered,  before  this  rule  can  be  reduced  to 
pnctice,  or  applied  to  the  determination  of  any 
actual  ^aspaHe.  Wherefore  the  discussion  of  fects 
which  the  moralist  supposes  to  be  settled,  the 
dboovery  of  intentions  wni^  he  presumes  to  be 
Jmown,  still  remain  to  exercise  the  inouiry  of 
ooorts  of  justice.  And  as  these  fiicts  and  inten- 
tions are  often  to  be  inferred,  or  rsther  conjectured, 
feam  obscure  indications,  from  suspicious  testbno- 
ny ,  or  from  a  comparison  of  opposite  and  contend- 
ing probafcolities,  Uiey  afford  a  never-feiling  sum)lY 
efdonbt  and  litigation.  For  which  reason,  as  oath 
been  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the 
science  of  morality  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
direction  to  the  poties,  who  are  conscious  of  their 
own  thoughts  and  motives,  and  designs,  to  which 
consciousness  the  teacher  of  morality  constantly 
nypeab ;  than  as  a  guide  to  the  judge,  or  to  any 
tlmrd  pCTBon,  whose  arbitration  must  proceed  upon 
rules  of  evidence,  and  maxims  of  creaibility,  vrith 
which  the  moralist  has  no  concern. 

Secondly ;  there  exists  a  multitude  of  coses,  in 
which  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  public 
expediencT,  prescribes  nothing,  except  that  some 
eertain  rule  oe  adhered  to,  and  that  the  rule  ac- 
toalhr  estaUnhed,  be  preserved;  it  either  bekig 
infi&rent  what  rule  obtains,  or,  out  of  many 
xules^  no  one  beinit  so  moch  more  advantageous 


than  the  rest,  as  to  recompense  the  inoonveniency 
of  an  alteration.  In  all  such  cases,  the  law  of 
nature  sends  us  to  the  law  of  the  laind.  She  di- 
rects that  either  some  fixed  rule  be  introduced  by 
an  act  of  the  l^islature,  or  that  the  rule  which 
accident,  or  cui£m,  or  common  consent,  hath  al- 
ready established,  be  steadily  maintained.  Thus, 
in  the  descent  of  lands,  or  the  inheritance  of  per- 
sonals from  intestate  proprietors,  whether  tho 
kindred  of  the  grandmother,  or  of  the  great-grand-  , 
mother,  shall  oe  preferred  in  the  succession; 
whether  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  shall  be  coon 
puted  through  the  common  ancestor,  or  from  him ; 
whether  the  widow  shall  take  a  third  or  a  moiety 
of  her  husband's  fortune;  whether  sons  shall  be 
prefened  to  danghtera,  or  the  ekler  to  the  younger : 
whether  the  distinction  of  age  shall  be  reganled 
amongst  sisten,  as  well  as  between  brothen ;  in 
these,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  questions  which 
the  same  subject  supplies,  the  law  of  nature  deter- 
mines nothmg.  The  only  answer  she  returns  to 
our  inquiries  is,  that  some  certain  and  gene- 
ral rule  be  laid  down  by  public  authority;  bo 
obeyed  when  laid  down ;  and  that  the  quiet  of  tho 
country  be  not  disturbed,  nor  the  expectation  of 
hein  frustaited,  by  capricious  innovations.  This 
silence  or  neutrality  of^the  law  of  nature,  which  we 
have  exemplified  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  holds  con- 
ceminga  great  fiart  of  the  questions  that  relate  to 
the  right  or  acouisition  of  property.  Recourse  then 
must  necessarily  be  had  to  statutes,  or  precedents, 
or  usage,  to  fix  what  the  hiw  of  nature  has  left 
loose.  The  interpretation  of  these  statutes,  the 
seareh  after  precedents,  the  investigation  of  cus- 
toms, compose  therefore  an  unavoidable,  and  at 
the  same  tune  a  large  and  intricate^  portion  of  fo- 
rennc  business.  Positive  constitutions  or  judicial 
authorities  are,  in  like  manner,  wanted  to  give 
predsion  to  many  things  which  are  in  their  nature 
tndeiermihwte.  The  age  of  legal  discretion;  at 
what  time  of  life  a  person  shall  be  deemed  com- 
petent to  the  performance  of  any  act  which  may 
bind  hii  property ;  whether  at  twenty,  or  twenty- 
one,  or  eartier  or  faUer,  or  at  some  point  of  time 
between  these  yean ;  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
positive  rule  of'^the  society  to  which  the  party  be- 
longs. The  line  has  not  been  drawn  by  nature ; 
tbeliuman  understanding  advancing  to  maturity 
by  insensible  degrees,  and  its  progress  varying  in 
(fifierent  individuals.  Yet  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  security,  that  a  precise  age  be  fixed, 
and  tint  what  is  fixed  be  known  to  all.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  intervention  of  hiw  sup- 
plies the  inconstancy  of  nature.  Again,  there 
are  other  things  wmch  are  perfcctiy  arbitrary ^ 
and  capable  of  no  certainty  but  what  is  given  to 
them  by  positive  regulation.  It  is  fit  that  a  limited 
time  should  be  assigned  to  defendants,  to  plead  to 
the  complaints  alleged  against  them;  and  also 
that  the  defeult  of  {Reading  within  a  certain  time 
should  be  taken  for  a  comession  of  the  charge : 
but  to  how  many  days  or  months  that  term  should 
be  extended,  though  necessary  to  be  known  with 
certainty,  cannot  w  known  at  all  by  any  informa- 
tion which  the  law  of  nature  afibids.  And  the 
same  remark  seems  applicable  to  almost  all  those 
rules  of  proceeding,  which  constitute  what  is  call- 
ed the  practice  of  the  court:  as  they  cannot  be 
traced  out  by  reasoning,  they  must  be  settied  by 
authority. 

Thinlly:  in  contracts,  whether  express  or  im- 
pUed,  whicn  involve  affrcat  number  of  conditions; 
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ai  in  tbo06  which  an  entered  into  between  muh 
ten  and  fervants,  prindpala  and  agenta;  many 
alao  of  merchandiae,  or  for  works  of  ait ;  in  acme 
likewiBe  which  relate  to  the  negotiation  of  money 
or  Hlla,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  credit  or  aecuiity : 
the  original  design  and  expectation  of  the  parties 
was,  that  both  sides  should  oe  guided  by  the  coura^ 
and  custom  of  the  country  in  transactions  of  the 
same  sort  Consequently,  when  these  comtncU 
come  to  be  disputed,  natural  justice  can  only  refer 
to  that  custom.  But  as  such  customs  are  not  al* 
ways  sufficiently  uniform  or  notorious,  but  often 
to  be  collected  from  the  production  and  compa- 
rison of  instances  and  accounts  repugnant  to  one 
another ;  and  each  custom  bein^  only  that,  after 
all,  which  amongst  a  yariety  of  usages  seems  to 
predominate;  we  have  here  also  an^  room  for 
doubt  and  contest 

Fourthly;  as  the  kw  of  nature,  founded  in  the 
▼ery  construction  df  human  society,  which  is  form- 
ed to  endure  through  a  series  of  perishing  gene- 
rations, requires  that  the  just  engagements  a  man 
eaters  into  should  continue  in  force  beyond  his 
own  life ;  it  follows,  that  the  private  riffhts  of  per- 
sons frequently  depend  upon  what  has  oeen  trans- 
acted, in  times  remote  from  the  present,  by  their 
ancestors  or  predecessors,  by  those  under  whom 
they  claim,  or  to  whose  obUgations  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Thus  the  questions  which  usually  arise 
between  lords  of  manors  and  their  tenants,  be- 
tween the  king  and  those  who  claim  royal  nan- 
chises,  or  between  them  and  the  persons  aftected 
bjr  these  franchises,  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
original  grant.  In  like  manner,  every  dispute 
oenoeming  tithes,  in  which  an  exemptbn  or  com- 
position is  pleaded,  depends  upon  the  agreement 
which  took  place  between  the  predecessor  of  the 
claimantano  the  ancient  owner  of  the  land.  The 
appeal  to  these  jBprants  and  agreements  is  dictated 
1^  natural  eqmty,  as  well  as  by  the  municipal 
law ;  but  concerning  the  existence,  or  the  condi- 
tions, of  such  old  covenants,  doubts  will  perpetu- 
ally occur,  to  which  the  law  of  nature  anoros  no 
aouition.  The  loss  or  decay  of  records,  the  pe- 
rishableness  of  living  memory,  the  corruption  and 
careleasneas  of  tradition,  all  conspire  to  multiply 
uncertainties  upon  ttus  head;  what  cannot  be 
produced  or  proved,  most  be  left  to  loose  and  fid- 
uUe  piesumi^n.  Under  the  same  head  may 
be  included  another  topic  of  altercation; — the 
tracing  out  of  boundaries,  which  time,  or  neglect, 
orunity  of  possession,  or  mixture  of  occupation,  has 
confounded  or  obliterated.  To  which  should  be 
added,  a  difficult  which  often  presents  itself  in 
disputes  eoncermnir  rights  of  way,  both  public 
ana  private,  and  of  those  easements  whicn  one 
man  claims  in  another  man's  property,  namely, 
that  of  distin^ishing,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
the  use  of  an  indulgence  from  the  exercise  of  a 
right. 

FifUily;  the  quantity  or  extent  of  an  injury, 
even  when  the  cause  and  author  of  it  are  known, 
is  oflen  dubious  and  undefined.  If  the  injury, 
consists  in  the  loss  of  some  specific  right,  tlie  va- 
lue of  the  right  measures  the  amount  of  the  in- 
iury :  but  what  a  man  may  have  sufiered  in 
his  person,  from  an  assi^ilt ;  in  his  reputation,  by 
slander;  or  in  the  comfort  of  his  life,  by  the 
seductbn  of  a  wife  or  daughter ;  or  what  sum  of 
money  shall  be  deemed  a  reparation  for  damages 
such  as  these ;  cannot  be  ascertainetl  by  any  nues 
which  the  law  of  nature  suj^diea.    The  law  of 


nature  commands,  that  reparation  be  made ;  and 
adds  to  her  command,  that,  when  the  aggressor 
and  the  sufierer  disagree,  the  damage  be  assessed 
by  authorised  and  ii^ifferent  arbitrators.  Here 
then  recourse  must  be  had  to  courts  of  law,  not 
only  with  the  permisrion,  but  in  some  measure  by 
the  direction,  of  natural  justice. 

Sixthly;  when  controversies  arise  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  written  laws,  they  for  the  most  part 
arise  upon  some  contingency  which  the  oompoeer 
of  the  law  did  not  foresee  or  think  of.  In  the  ad- 
judication of  such  cases,  this  dilemma  presents 
itaelf ;  if  the  laws  be  permitted  to  operate  only 
upon  the  cases  which  actually  were  contemplated 
by  the  law-makers,  they  will  always  be  found  de- 
fective :  if  they  be  extended  to  every  case  to  whidi 
the  reasoning,  and  spirit,  and  expediency,  of  the 
provision  seem  to  belong,  without  any  ferther  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  oi  the  legislature,  we  shall 
alfow  to  the  judges  a  liberty  of  applying  the  law, 
which  will  feu  very  little  short  or  the  power  or 
making  it  If  a  lit^  construction  be  adhered  to. 
the  law  will  often  foil  of  its  end;  if  a  loose  ana 
vaffue  exposition  be  admitted,  the  law  might  as 
well  have  never  been  enacted;  for  thb  Ecenae 
will  bring  back  into  the  subject  all  the  discretioii 
and  uncertainty  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  le- 
gislature to  take  away.  Courts  of  jusBce  are,  and 
alwa3r8  must  be,  embarrassed  by  these  oppoaita 
difficulties;  and,  as  it  never  can  be  known  before- 
hand, in  what  decree  either  connderation  may 
prevail  in  the  mindof  tke  judge,  there  remains  an 
unavcndable  cause  of  doulit,  and  a  place  fbr  con- 
tention. 

Seventhly ;  the  deliberations  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice upon  every  new  <^ueetion,  are  encumbered 
with  additional  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the 
authority  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  pos- 
seeses,  as  a  precedent  to  niture  judicatures^  which 
authority  appertains  hot  only  to  the  condusums  the 
court  delivers,  but  to  the  prindples  and  aisuments 
upon  which  they  are  buitt.  The  view  of  this  e^ 
feet  makes  it  necessary  for  a  judge  to  look  beyond 
the  case  before  him ;  and,  beiade  the  attention  he 
owes  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  cause  between 
the  parties,  to  reflect  whether  the  prindples,  and 
manms,  and  reasoning,  which  he  adopts  and  au- 
thorises, can  be  applied  with  safety  to  aU  cases 
which  admitofacomparison  with  the  present  The 
decision  of  the  cause,  were  the  effects  of  the  de- 
cision to  stop  there,  might  be  easy :  but  the  eon- 
sequenoe  of  establishmg  the  prindple  which 
such  a  decision  assumes,  may  be  difficult,  though 
of  the  utmost  importance,  to  be  foreseen  and  regu- 
lated. 

Finally ;  after  all  the  certainty  and  rest  that  can 
be  given  to  pointe  of  law,  either  hv  the  interpeai- 
tion  of  the  t^rislature  or  the  authority  of  prece- 
dents, one  pnncipal  source  of  disputation,  and  into 
which  indeed  the  greater  part  of  legal  con!  roveiaies 
may  be  resolved,  will  remain  stiU,  namdy,  **  the 
competitum  of  opposite  analogies.''  When  a 
point  of  law  has  been  once  adjuofled,  neither  that 
(question,  nor  any  whidi  comj^etely,  and  in  all  its 
circumstances,  corresponds  with  thatj  can  be 
brought  a  second  time  into  dispute:  bat  questions 
arise  which  resemble  this  only  indirectly  and  in 
part,  in  certain  views  and  circumstances,  and  which 
may  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  a  greater  affinity  to 
other  adjudged  cases:  questions  which  can  be 
brought  within  any  nxeid  rule  only  by  anakigy, 
and  which  hold  a  relation  by  anafogy  to  diiToreoi 
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rales.    It  is  by  the  urging  of  ths  dUforent  analo- 
gies that  the  oontentkm  of  the  bar  b  carried  on: 
and  it  is  in  the  compariflon,  adjustment,  and  re- 
condhation  of  them  with  one  another;  in  the 
^seeming  of  such  distanctbns ;  and  in  the  firam- 
ing  of  siKh  a  determination,  as  maj  either  save 
tiie  Tarious  mles  alleged  in  the  cause,  or  if  that 
be  impossible,  may  give  up  the  weaker  anatqar  to 
the  stronger;  that  the  sa^acttj  and  wisdom  of  the 
conit  are  wen  and  exeiciwd,    Aniongit  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  this,  we  msy  dte  one  of  genial 
notoriety,  in  the  contest  that  has  lately  been  agi- 
tated concerning  literary  property. — Tne  personal 
industry  whidi  an  autlior  expends  upon  tne  oom- 
pontion  of  his  work,  bears  so  near  a  lesemWanoe 
to  that  by  which  every  other  kind  of  proper^  is 
earned,  or  deserred,  or  acquired :  or  rather  toero 
exists  such  a  correspondency  between  what  is 
created  by  the  study  of  man's  mind,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  Ms  labour  in  any  other  way  of  applying 
it,  that  he  seems  entitled  to  the  same  exclusive, 
assignable,  and  peipetual,  right  in  both ;  and  that 
light  to  the  same  protection  of  law.    This  was 
^  analogs  contended  for  on  one  side.    On  the 
other  hai|3,  a  book,  as  to  the  author's  right  in  it, 
appeals  similar  to  an  invention  of  art,  as  a  ma- 
chine, an  engine,  a  medicine:  and  nnce  the  law 
permits  these  to  be  copied,  or  imitated,  except 
where  an  exclusive  use  or  sale  is  reserved  to  the 
inventor  by  patent,  the  same  liberty  should  be  al- 
bwed  in  the  puUication  and  sale  of  books.    This 
was  the  analogy  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  an 
open  trade.    And  the  competition  of  these  oppo- 
srte  analomes  constituted  the  difficulty  of  the  case, 
as  &r  as  £e  same  was  argued,  or  adjudged,  upon 
principles  of  common  law.— One  examf^  may 
serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning :  but  whoever  takes 
up  a  volume  of  Reports,  will  find  nuMt  of  the  ar- 
ranents  it  contains^  capable  of  the  same  analysis: 
dthough  the  anak)gies.  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
somftimps  so  entai^ea  as  not  to  be  ouUy  unra- 
vellod,  or  even  perceived. 

Doubtful  and  obscure  points  of  law  are  not 
however  neariy  so  numerous  as  they  are  appre- 
hended to  be.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  causes 
which,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  are  brought  to 
trial  in  the  metropolis,  or  upon  the  circuits,  there 
are  few  in  which  any  point  is  reserved  tor  the 
judgment  of  superior  courts.  Yet  these  few  con- 
tain all  the  doubts  with  which  the  law  is  charge- 
able: for  as  to  the  rest,  the  uncertainty,  as  hath 
been  shown  above,  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the 
I  of  human  information. 


rule  are  not  so  detrimental,  as  the  mk  itself  is  un- 
reasonable:— in  criminal  prosecutioiis,  it  operates 
considerably  in  fevour  of  the  prisoner:  ior  if  a 
juror  find  it  necessary  to  surrender  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  others,  he  will  much  more  readily  resign 
his  opinion  on  the  side  of  mercy  than  of  condem- 
nation :  in  civil  suits^  it  adds  weight  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge ;  for  when  a  conference  with 
one  another  does  not  seem  likely  to  produce,  in 
the  jury,  the  agreement  that  is  necessary,  they 
will  naturally  close  their  disputes  by  a  common 
submission  to  the  opinion  delivered  from  the 
bench.  However,  there  seems  to  be  less  of  the 
ooncunenoe  of  separate  judgments  in  the  same 
eonchision,  oonseouenUy  less  assurance  that  the 
conclusion  is  foonaed  in  reasons  of  apparent  truth 
and  justice,  than  if  the  decision  were  left  to  a 
plunuity,  or  to  some  certain  majority  of  voices. 

The  second  dreumstance  in  our  constitution 
which,  however  it  may  succeed  in  practice,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  any  intelli- 
gible fitness  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  the 
choice  that  is  made  of  the  Hntae  of  Lord$  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  every  dvil  court  of  judicature 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  last  also  and  highest  ap** 
peal  to  which  the  subject  can  resort  There  ap- 
pean  to  be  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  that 
assembly ;  in  the  education,  habits,  character,  or 
professions,  of  the  members  who  compose  it;  in 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  or  the  right  by 
which  they  succeed  to  thdr  places  in  it;  that 


There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the  judicial  con- 
stitution of  this  conntry,  which  do  not  cany  with 
them  that  evidence  of  their  propriety  which  recom- 
mends almost  every  other  part  of  the  system.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  rule  wnich  requires  that  juries 
be  unanimouM  in  their  verdicts.  To  expect  that 
twelve  men,  taken  by  fot  out  of  a  promiscuous 
multitude,  should  agree  in  their  opinion  upon 
poirits  omfisssedly  dubious,  and  upon  which  o^ 
tmtimes  the  wisest  judgments  might  be  hdden 
in  suspense;  or  to  suppose  that  any  real  una- 
nimUy  or  change  of  opinion,  in  the  dissenting 
jurors,  oouM  be  procured  by  confining  them  unS 
they  an  consented  to  the  same  verdict,  bespeaks 
moreof  the  conceit  of  a  barbarous  age,  than  of  the 
poficj  which  could  dictate  such  an  institution  as 
that  of  juries.    Nevertheless,  the  efiecto  of  this 


shoukl  quaiily  them  for  this  arduous  office ;  ex- 
cept perhaps,  that  the  elevation  of  their  rank  and 
fortune  anbitls  a  security  against  the  ofier  and 
influence  of  small  bribes.    Officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  courtiers,  ecclesiastics;   young  men 
who  have  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  who  have  passed  their  youth  in  the  disdpation 
and  pursuits  which  commonly  accompany  the 
possession  or  inheritance  of  gn»t  fortunes ;  coun- 
try-gentlemen, occupied  in  the  management  of 
tlieir  estates,  or  in  the  care  of  their  domestic  con- 
cerns and  femily  interests ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
assembly  bom  to  their  station,  that  is.  placed  in  it 
by  chance ;  most  of  the  rest  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age for  services,  and  from  motives,  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  legal  erudition : — these  men  compose 
the  tribunal  to  which  the  constitution  entrusts 
the  interpretatbn  of  her  laws,  and  the  ultimate 
decision  of  every  dispute  between  her  subjects. 
These  are  the  men  assigned  to  review  judfpients 
of  law,  pronounced  by  sa^  of  the  profession, 
who  have  spent  their  hves  m  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  jurisprudence  of  their  country.    Such 
is  the  order  which  our  ancestors  have  established. 
The  efiect  only  proves  the  truth  of  this  maxim; — 
"  That  when  asingle  institution  is  extremel;|r  dis- 
scmant  firom  other  parts  of  the  system  to  wmch  it 
belong,  it  will  always  find  some  way  of  leoon- 
dling  itsdf  to  the  analogy  which  governs  and  per- 
vades the  rest''    By  constanUy  phudng  in  the 
House  of  Lords  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
exi>erienced  lawyers  in  the  kingdom ;  by  calling  to 
their  aid  the  advice  of  the  judges,  when  any  ab- 
stract question  of  law  awaits  their  dctonnina- 
tion;  by  the  almost  implidt  and  undisputed  de- 
ference, which  the  uninformed  part  of  the  house 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  to  the  teaming  of  their 
colleagues ;  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  be- 
comes in  foct  an  appeal  to  the  collected  wisdom 
of  our  supreme  courts  of  iustice ;  receiving  indeed 
«JemnHy,  bot  UtUe  ^j»^^<^5^5g|^om 
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the  presence  of  the  tMemblj  in  which  it  b  heard 
and  determined. 

These,  however^  even  if  real,  are  minute  imper- 
fections. A  politician  who  snoold  sit  down  to 
delineate  a  plan  for  the  dispensation  of  public  jus- 
tice, guarded  affainst  all  access  to  inouenoe  and 
corruption,  and  bringing  together  the  separate  ad- 
vantages of  knowMge  aiM  impartiality,  would 
find^  when  he  had  done^  that  he  had  been  trans- 
cribug  the  judicial  constitution  of  Eilghnd.  And 
it  may  teach  the  most  discontented  amongst  us 
to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  his  country, 
to  reflect,  that  the  pure,  and  wise,  and  equal  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  forms  the  first  end  and 
btnsinff  of  social  union :  and  that  this  blessing  is 
enjoyed  by  him  in  a  perfection,  which  he  will  seek 
in  vain  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  Crimes  and  PunishmenU, 

Thb  proper  end  of  human  punishment  is  not 
the  satisfiiction  of  justice,  but  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  By  the  satisfiulion  of  justice,  I  mean  the 
retributbn  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  ffuilt : 
which  is  the  dispensation  we  expect  at  the  nana 
of  God,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  the  order  of  things  that  perfect  justice  dictates 
and  requires.  In  wmit  sense,  or  wh^her  with  truth 
in  any  sense,  justice  may  be  said  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  oflfenders,  I  do  not  now  inquire: 
out  I  assert,  that  this  demand  is  not  the  motive  or 
occasion  of  human  punishment.  What  would  it 
be  to  the  magistrate,  that  offences  went  altogether 
unpunished,  if  the  impunity  of  the  offenders  were 
followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealthl  The  fear  lest  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
should  encourage  him,  or  others  by  his  example, 
to  repeat  the  same  crime,  or  to  commit  diflerent 
crimes,  \a  the  sole  consideration  which  authorises 
the  infliction  of  punishment  by  human  laws.  Now 
that,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  the  cause  and  end 
of  the  punishment,  ought  undoubtedly  to  regulate 
the  measure  of  its  severity.  But  this  cause  ap- 
pears to  be  founded,  not  in  the  guilt  of  the  oflender, 
out  in  tlie  necessity  of  preventing  the  repetition 
of  the  oilencc :  and  hence  results  the  reason,  that 
crimes  are  not  by  any  government  punished  in  pro- 
portion to  their  guilt,  nor  in  all  cases  ouffht  to  be 
so,  but  in  proportion  to  the  diflkultv  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  them.  Thus  the  stealing  of 
goods  privately  out  of  a  shop  may  not,  in  its  moral 
quality,  be  more  criminal  than  the  stealing  of  them 
out  of  a  house ;  vet  being  enually  neccwary  and 
more  difficult  to  be  prevented,  the  law,  in  certain 
drcumstances,  denounces  against  it  a  severer  pun- 
iahment.  The  crime  must  be  prevented  by  some 
means  or  other;  and  consequently,  whatever 
means  appear  necessary  to  this  end,  whether  they 
be  proportionable  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  or  not, 
are  adopted  rightly,  because  they  are  adopted  upon 
the  principle  which  alone  justifies  the  infliction  of 
punishment  stall.  From  tnesame  consideration  it 
also  follows,  that  punishment  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed, much  less  rendered  severe,  when  the  crime 
can  be  prevented  by  any  other  means.  Punishment 
is  an  evil  to  which  the  magistrate  resorts  only  from 
its  being  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  a  greater. 
Phis  necessity  does  not  exist,  when  the  end  may 
«  attained,  that  is,  when  tho  public  may  bo  de- 


fended firom  the  effects  of  the  crime,  by  any  other 
expedient^  The  sanguinary  hiws  which  have  been 
made  against  counterfeiting  or  diminishing  th» 
gold  coin  of  the  kingdom  ought  be  just  untu  tho 
method  of  detecting  the  fraiKl,  by  weighing  the 
money,  was  introduced  into  general  usage.' Sinoe 
that  precaution  was  practised,  these  kws  have 
slept;  and  an  execution  under  them  at  this  day 
would  be  deemed  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  se* 
verity.  The  same  principle  accounts  for  a  drcum- 
stance  which  has  been  often  censured  as  an  ab- 
surdity in  the  penal  laws  of  this,  and  of  most 
modem  nations,  namely,  that  breaches  of  trust  art 
either  not  punished  at  all,  orpunished  with  leaf 
rigour  than  other  frauds.— Wnerefore  is  it,  some 
have  asked,  that  a  violation  of  confidence,  which 
increases  the  guilt,  shoukl  mitigate  the  penalty  1— 
This  lenity,  or  rather  forbearance,  of  the  laws,  is 
founded  in  the  most  reasonable  distinction.  A 
due  drcumspection  in  the  choice  of  the  penone 
whom  they  trust ;  caution  in  limitinff  the  extent 
of  that  trust :  or  the  requiring  of  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  ^thfu]  dischaive  of  it,  will  commonly 
gaud  men  firom  injuries  oi  this  description ;  and 
the  law  will  not  interpose  its  sanctions  to  protect 
negligence  and  credulity,  or  to  supply  the  plaoe  o» 
domMtic  care  and  prudence.  To  be  convinced 
that  the  law  proceeds  entirely -upon  this  considera- 
tion, we  have  only  to  observe,  that  where  the  om- 
fidenoe  is  unavoifuible, — ^where  no  practacaUe  vigi- 
lance could  watch  the  offender,  as  in  the  case  of 
theft  committed  by  a  servant  in  the  shop  or  dwell- 
ing house  of  his  master,  or  upon  property  to  which 
he  must  necessarily  have  access, — the  sentence  of 
the  hiw  is  not  less  severe,  and  its  execution  com- 
monly more  certain  and  rigorous,  than  if  no  trust 
at  all  had  intervened. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  which 
pervades  indeed  the  whole  system  of  penal  juria- 
prudence,  that  the  facility  with  which  any  species 
of  crimes  is  perpetrated^  nas  been  generally  deem- 
ed a  reason  for  aggravating  the  punishment  Thus, 
sheep-stealing,  horse-steaUng,  the  stealing  of  cloth 
from  tenten  or  bleaching  grounds,  by  our  laws, 
subject  the  offenden  tosentence  of  death :  not  that 
these  crimes  are  in  their  nature  more  heinous  than 
many  simple  felonies  which  are  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  transportation,  but  because  the  pro- 
perty, bein^  more  exposed,  requires  the  terror  of 
capital  punishment  to  protect  it.  This  severity 
would  be  absurd  and  unjust,  if  the  guilt  of  the  ct- 
fender  were  the  immediate  cause  and  measure  of 
the  punishment :  bnt  b  a  consistent  and  regular 
consequence  of  tne  supposition,  that  the  right  of 
punishment  results  from  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing tho  crime;  for  if  this  be  the  end  proposed,  the 
severit^r  of  the  punishment  must  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  expediency  and  the  difikulty  of 
attaining  this  end  ^  that  is,  m  a  proportion  c<Hn- 
pounded  of  the  mischief  of  the  crime,  and  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  executed. — The  difficulty  of 
discovery  is  a  circumstance  to  be  included  in  the 
same  consideration.  It  constitutes  indeed,  vrith 
respect  to  the  crime,  the  facility  of  which  we 
speak.  By  how  much  therefore  the  detection  of 
an  ofilender  is  more  rare  and  uncertain,  by  so  much 
the  more  severe  must  be  the  punishment  when  he 
is  detected.  Thus  tlie  writing  of  incendiary  letters, 
though  in  itself  a  pernicious  and  alannlng  injury, 
calls  for  a  more  condign  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment, by  the  very  obscurity  with  which  the  crime 
U  committed.  .     ^^^.^ 
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From  the  jostioe  of  Gfod,  we  aie  taught  to  kwk 
lor  a  gradation  of  pnnishn^nt  exactly  piopoitioned 
to  the  guilt  of  the  ofifender:  when  therefinre,  in  as- 
Bgning  the  degrees  of  human  punishment,  we  in- 
tiodoce  conalderationa  distinct  from  that  guilt,  and 
a  proportion  so  varied  by  external  circumstances, 
tiiat  equal  crimes  frequently  undergo  une<}ual 
punishments,  or  the  less  crime  the  greater:  it  is 
natural  to  demand  the  reason  why  a  cSfferent  mea- 
soie  of  punishment  should  be  expected  from  Grod, 
and  observed  by  man ;  whjr  that  rule,  which  befits 
the  absolute  and  perfect  justicerof  the  Deity,  should 
not  be  the  rule  which  ou^ttobe  pureuedand  imi- 
tated by  human  laws. — The  scrfution  of  this  diffi- 
culty must  be  sought  for  in  those  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  nature,  which  distinguish  the 
dispensations  of  Sui>reme  Wisdom  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  human  judicature.  A  bdng  whose 
knowlnlge  penetrates  every  concealment,  from  the 
operation  of  whose  will  no  art  or  flight  can  escape, 
and  in  whose  hands  punishment  is  sure;  such 
a  Being  may^  conduct  the  moral  government  of 
his  creation,  in  the  best  and  wisest  manner,  by 
pronouncing  a  law  that  every  crime  shall  finally 
receive  a  punishment  proporticmed  to  the  guilt 
which  it  contains,  abstracted  from  aiw  foreign  con- 
sideration whatever:  and  may  testify  his  veracity 
to  the  spectators  ot  his  judgments,  1^  carrying 
this  law  mto  strict  execution.  But  when  the  care 
of  the  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  men,  whose  au- 
thority over  their  fellow-creatures  is  limited  by  de> 
liects  of  power  and  knowledge ;  from  whose  utmost 
vigilance  and  sagacity  the  greatest  ofiendere  often 
fie  hid ;  whose  wisest  precautions  and  speediest 
pursuit  may  be  eluded  by  artifice  or  oonc^lment ; 
a  difiSnent  necessity,  a  new  rule  of  proceeding,  re- 
sults from  the  very  imperfection  of  th^  faculties. 
In  their  hands,  the  uncertainty  of  punishment 
must  be  compensated  by  the  severity.  The  ease 
with  which  crimes  are  committed  or  concealed, 
must  be  counteracted  by  additional  penalties  and 
increased  terrors.  The  very  end  for  which  human 
soyemment  is  established,  requires  that  its  ro- 
tations be  adapted  to  the  suppression  of  crimes.  This 
end,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  plans  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  does  not,  in  the  desiffnation  of  temporal 
penalties,  always  coincide  wiu  the  proportionate 
punishment  of  guilt. 

There  are  two  methods  of  administering  penal 
justice. 

The  first  method  assigns  capital  punishment  to 
fiswoflences.  and  inflicts  it  invariably. 

The  second  method  assigns  capital  punishment 
to  many  kinds  of  ofi^nces,  out  inflicts  it  only  upon 
a  fiew  examples  of  each  kind. 

The  latter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long 
adopted  in  this  country,  where,  of  those  who  re- 
ceive sentence  of  death,  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  exe- 
cuted. And  the  preference  of  this  to  the  former 
method  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  consideration, 
that  the  selection  of  proper  objects  for  capital  pun- 
idunent  principally  depends  upon  circumstances, 
which,  however  easy  to  percdve  in  each  particular 
case  after  the  crime  is  committed,  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  or  define  beforehand;  or  toascertain 
however  with  that  exactness  which  is  requisite  in 
legal  descriptions.  Hence,  although  it  be  necessary 
to  fix  by  procwe  rules  of  law  the  ooundar^r  on  one 
side,  ttiat  is,  the  limit  to  which  the  punishment 
may  be  extended ;  and  also  that  nothing  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature  he  sufilered 
a  to  determine  thai  boundary ,  and  assign  these  rules ; 
S 


yet  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  the  exercise  of 
lenity,  may  vrithout  danger  be  intrusted  to  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate,  whose  discretion  will  operate 
upon  those  numerous,  unforeseen,  mutaole,  and 
indefinite  circumstances,  both  of  the  crime  and 
the  criminal,  which  constitute  or  qualify  the  ma- 
ligni^  of  each  offence.  Without  the  power  of  re- 
laxation lodged  in  a  living  authority,  either  some 
offenden  would  escape  capital  punishment,  whom 
the  i^ublic  safety  required  to  suSti ;  or  some  would 
underso  this  punishment,  where  it  was  neither  de- 
served nor  necessary.  For  if  judgment  of  death 
were  reserved  for  one  or  two  species  of  crimes  only 
(which  would  probably  be  the  case  if  that  judg- 
ment was  intended  to  be  executed  without  excep- 
tion,) crimes  might  occur  of  the  most  dangerous 
example,  and  accompankd  with  circumstances  of 
heinous  aggravation,  which  did  not  fall  within  any 
description  of  ofisnces  that  the  laws  had  made 
capital,  and  which  consequently  could  not  receive 
the  punishment  their  own  malignity  and  the  pub- 
lic «ifety  required. — What  is  worse,  it  would  be 
known  oefore-hand,  that  such  crimes  mifht  be 
committed  without  danger  to  the  oflTendePs  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  to  reach  these  possible  cases, 
the  whole  class  of  offences  to  which  they  belong 
be  subjected  to  pains  of  death,  and  no  power  of 
remitting  this  severit^r  remain  any  where,  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  will  become  more  sanguinary 
than  the  public  compassion  would  endure,  or  than 
is  necessary  to  the  general  security. 

The  law  of  England  is  constructed  upon  a 
diflferent  and  a  better  policy.  By  the  number  of 
statutes  creating  capital  onences,  it  sweeps  into 
the  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death : 
but  when  the  execution  of  this  sentence  comes  to 
be  deliberated  upon,  a  small  proportion  of  each 
class  are  singled  out,  the  general  character,  or  the 
peculiar  aggravations  of^  whose  crimes,  render 
them  fit  examples  of  public  justice.  By  this  ex- 
pedient, few  actually  sufi!*er  death,  whilst  the  dread 
and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of  many. 
The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  as 
far  as  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  intimidation 
permits ;  yet  no  one  will  adventure  upon  the  com- 
mission of  any  enormous  crime,  fircnn  a,  know- 
ledge that  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its 
punishment.  The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this 
dengn  furnish  a  just  excuse  for  the  multiplicity 
of  capital  oflfences,  which  the  laws  of  England  are 
accused  of  creating  beyond  those  of  otter  coun- 
tries. The  charge  of  cruelty  is  answered  by  ob- 
serving, that  them  laws  were  never  meant  to  be 
carriea  into  indiKniminate  execution;  that  the 
legislature,  when  it  establishes  its  last  and  highest 
sanctions,  trusts  to  the  benignity  of  the  crown  lo 
relax  their  severity  as  oflin  as  circumstances 
appear  to  palliate  the  ofience,  or  even  as  often  as 
those  circumstances  of  aggravation  are  wanting 
which  rendered  this  rigorous  interposition  neces- 
sary. Upon  this  plan,  it  is  enough  to  vindicate 
the  lenity  of  the  laws,  that  fome  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  each  class  of  capital  crimes,  which  re- 
quire the  restraint  of  capital  punishment,  and  that 
thi»  restraint  could  not  be  applied  without  subject- 
ingthe  whole  class  to  the  same  condemnation. 

There  is  however  one  species  of  crimeiL  the 
making  of  which  capital,  can  hardly^  I  think^  be 
defended  even  upon  the  comprehensive  prinaple 
just  now  stated :— I  mean  that  of  privately  stral- 
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ing  from  the  persoii.  As  oyenr  degree  of  fofce  is 
excluded  by  the  deicription  of  the  crime,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  an  example,  where  either  the 
amount  or  drcumstances  of  the  theft  place  it  upon 
a  level  with  those  dangerous  attempts  to  which 
the  punishment  of  death  should  be  confined.  It 
will  be  stil!  more  difficult  to  show,  that,  without 
gross  and  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
sufierer,  such  examples  can  ever  become  so  fre- 
quent, as  to  make  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  class 
of  capital  offences,  of  very  wide  and  larro  extent 
The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  propernr  reserved 
to  the  chief  magistrate.  The  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  laws  is  a  privilege  of  too  high  a  nature  to 
be  committed  to  many  hands,  or  to  those  of  any 
inferior  officer  in  the  state.  The  king  also  can 
best  collect  the  advice  by  which  his  resolutions 
should  be  governed :  and  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  influence 
of  private  motives.     But  let  this  power  be  de- 

rited  where  it  will,  the  exercise  of  it  ought  to 
regarded,  not  as  a  favour  to  be  yielded  to  so- 
licitation, granted  to  friendship,  or,  feast  of  all^  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  conciliating  or  gratify- 
ing of  political  attachments,  but  as  a  judicial  act; 
as  a  deliberation  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
character  of  impartiality,  with  the  same  exact  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  proper  merits  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  as  that  which  the  judge 
rn  the  bench  was  expected  to  maintain  and 
vr  in  the  trial  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The 
questions,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty,  and 
whether,  being  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  executed, 
are  e(]ually  questions  of  public  justice.  The 
adjudication  of  the  letter  question  is  as  much  a 
function  of  magistracy,  as  the  trial  of  the  former. 
The  public  wel&re  is  interested  in  both.  The 
conviction  of  an  offender  should  depend  upon 
nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  guilt:  nor  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  upon  any  tning  beside  the 
quality  and  drcumstances  of  his  crime.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  to  the 
reputation  and  authority  of  government,  that  this 
be  known  and  believed  to  be  the  casein  each  part 
of  the  proceeding.  Which  reflections  show,  that 
the  admission  of  extrinsic  or  oblique  considerations, 
in  dispensing  the  oower  of  pardon,  is  a  crime,  in 
the  authors  and  aavisers  of  such  unmerited  par- 
tiality, of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  corruption 
hi  a  judge. 

Aggravations,  which  ought  to  guide  the  ma- 
gistrate in  the  selection  of  obje(is  of  condign 
imnishment,  are  principally  these  three, — repeti- 
tion, cruelty,  combination.  The  first  two,  it  is 
manifest,  add  to  every  reason  upon  which  the 
justice  or  the  necessity  of  rigorous  measures  can 
M  founded ;  and  with  reaped  to  the  last  ciroum- 
fltance,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  thieves  and 
robbers  are  once  collected  into  gangs,  their  violence 
becomes  more  formidable,  the  confederates  more 
desperate,  and  the  difficulty  of  defending  the  pub- 
lic against  their  depredations  much  greater,  than 
in  the  case  of  sohtaiy  adventurers.  Which  se- 
veral considerations  compose  a  distinction  that  is 
properiy  adverted  to,  in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of 
eonvicted  makfectora. 

In  crimes,  however,  which  are  perpetrated  by  a 
multitude,  or  by  a  gang,  it  is  proper  to  separate, 
in  the  pumshroent,  the  ringleader  from  his  fol- 
lowere.  the  principal  from  ms  accomplices,  and 
even  the  person  who  struck  the  blow,  broke  the 
lock,  or  fint  entered  the  house,  fipom  those  who 


joined  him  in  the  felony;  Bot  so  much  on  aooouBt 
of  any  distinction  in  the  guilt  of  the  offenden,  as 
for  the  sake  of  casting  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  conlederacies,  by  rendering  it  difficult  for  the 
confederates  to  settle  who  shall  begin  the  attack, 
or  to  find  a  man  amongst  their  number  willing  to 
expose  himself  to  grrater  danger  than  his  as- 
sociates. This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
punishment  which  expediency  directs,  does  not 
punue  the  exact  proportion  of'^the  crime. 

Injuries  efiecteu  by  terror  and  violence,  are  those 
which  it  b  the  first  and  chief  concern  of  legal  go- 
vernment to  repress;  because  their  extent  is  un- 
limited ;  because  no  private  precaution  can  protect 
the  subject  against  them;  because  they  endanger 
life  and  safety,  as  well  as  property ;  and  lastly^oe- 
cause  they  render  the  condition  of  society  wretclied, 
by  a  sense  of  personal  insecurity.  Thiese  reasons 
do  not  apply  to  frauds  which  circumspection  may 
prevent ;  which  must  wait  for  opportunity ;  which 
can  proceed  only  to  certain  limits;  and  by  the 
apprehension  of  which,  although  the  business  of 
Ufe  be  incommoded,  life  itself  is  not  made  nuserm- 
ble.  The  appearance  of  this  distinction  has  led 
some  humane  writera  to  express  a  wish,  that 
capital  punishments  might  be  confined  to  crimes 
of  violence. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  malignancr  of 
crimes  of  violence,  regard  is  to  be  had,  not  only  to 
the  proper  and  intended  mischief  of  the  crime,  but 
to  the  firight  occasioned  by  the  attack,  to  the  general 
alarm  excited  by  it  in  othen,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  future  attempts  dT  the 
same  kind.  Thus,  in  aflixing  the  puniuiment  of 


this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  t£e  direi^ 
mischief  of  it,  but  the  danger  also  of  murder  in 
case  of  resistance,  or  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
discovery ;  and  the  universal  dread  with  which  the 
silent  imd  defenceless  hours  of  rest  and  sleep  must 
be  disturbed,  were  attempts  of  this  sort  to  become 
firequent ;  and  which  dread  alone,  even  without 
the  mischief  which  is  the  object  of  it,  is  not  only 
a  public  evil,  but  almost  of  all  evils  the  most  in- 
supportable. These  circumstances  place  a  dif- 
ference between  the  breaking  into  a  dwelling- 
house  by  day,  and  by  night;  which  difiSbrence 
obtains  m  the  punishment  of  the  oflfenoe  hy  the 
hiw  of  Moses,  and  is  probably  to  be  found  iir  the 
judicial  codes  of  most  countnes,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present 

Of  firauds,  or  (Xf  injuries  which  are  eflected 
without  force,  the  most  noxious  kinds  are, — 
forgeries,  counterfeiting  or  dimimshing  of  the 
coin,  and  the  steaUng  of  letten  in  the  course  of 
their  conveyance;  inasmuch  as  these  practices 
tend  to  deprive  the  pubhc  of  accommodations, 
whicn  not  only  improve  the  conveniencies  of  so- 
cial life,  but  are  essential  to  the  prosperity,  and 
even  the  existence,  of  commerce.  Of  these  crimes 
it  may  be  said,  that  although  they  seem  to  afilbct 
property  alone,  the  mischief  of  their  operation 
does  not  terminate  there.  For  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  remissness  or  lenity  of  the  laws  snouid, 
in  any  country,  suflfer  ofifences  of  this  sort  to  grow 
into  such  a  frequency,  as  to  render  the  use  of 
money,  the  drcuUtion  of  bills,  or  the  public  con- 
veyance of  letters,  no  longer  safe  or  practicable ; 
what  would  follow,  but  that  every  species  of  trade 
and  of  activity  must  declme  Amb^  these  die- 
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the  fOQVOM  of  sabriftenoe  fiul,  by 
whictr  the  inhaWhintii  of  the  country  are  sup- 
ported ;  the  ooantry  itself,  where  the  inteicoune 
•f  eivii  life  was  so  endangered  and  defective,  be 
denited ;  and  that,  beside  the  distress  and  poverty 
which  the  loss  of  employment  would  produce  to 
the  industrious  and  valuable  part  of  the  existing 
enmrnanily,  a  rapid  depopulation  must  take  place, 
each  gennataon  becooiing  less  numerous  than  the 
kst:  tin  solitude  and  biurrenness  overspread  the 
Isad;  QBtil  a  desolation  similar  to  what  obtains 
in  many  countries  of  Asia,  which  were  once  the 
Best  civilised  and  frequented  parts  of  the  world, 
soeoeed  in  the  place  of  crowded  cities,  of  cultivated 
fields,  of  happy  and  well  peopled  regions  1 — When 
therofeie  we  cany  forwards  our  views  to  the  more 
distant,  but  not  less  certain  consequences  of  these 
crimes,  we  perceive  that,  though  no  living  crea- 
ture be  destroyed  by  them,  yet  human  life  is  di- 
■inishfid :  that  an  oflenoe,  the  particular  conse- 
quence of  which  deprives  only  an  individual  of  a 
naall  portion  of  his  property,  and  which  even  in 
its  general  tendency  seems  to  do  nothing  more 
than  obstrvct  the  enjoyment  of  certain  public 
eonvenienciea,  may  nevertheless,  by  its  ultimate 
•ffiscts,  conclude  in  the  lading  waste  of  human 
existeiice.  This  observation  will  enable  those 
who  regard  the  divine  rule  of  "  life  for  life,  and 
blood  for  blood, **  as  the  only  authorized  and  jus- 
tifiaUe  measure  of  camtal  punishment,  to  perceive, 
with  respect  to  the  effects  and  quali^  or  the  ac- 
Hoiis,  a  greater  resemblance  than  thev  suppose  to 
exist  between  certain  atrocious  frauds,  and  those 
eriBes  which  attack  personal  safety. 

fai  the  case  of  feigeries,  there  appears  a  sub- 
stantial difierence  behveen  the  forgmg  of  bills  of 
ezdiange,  or  of  securities  which  are  circulated, 
and  of  which  the  circulation  and  currency  are 
feond  to  serv^  and  fedlitate  valuable  purposes  of 
eonmevce;  and  the  forging  of  bonds,  leases, 
BKNtaages,  or  of  instruments  which  are  not  com- 
niMi^  tiansferred  from  one  hand  to  another;  be- 
eauae  in  the  former  case,  credit  is  necessarily 
given  to  the  signature;  and  without  that  credit  the 
Migotaation  of  such  property  could  not  be  carried 
mt,  nor  the  public  utility,  sought  from  it,  be  at- 
tained :  in  the  other  case,  all  possibility  of  deceit 
■oght  be  precluded,  by  a  direct  communication 
between  the  parties,  or  by  due  care  in  the  choice 
of  their  agents,  with  tittle  interruption  to  busi- 
neas,  and  without  destroying,  or  much  encumber- 
ins,  the  uses  for  which  these  instruments  are  cal- 
anited.  This  distinction  I  apprehend  to  be  not 
anlj  real,  bat  precise  enough  to  aflbrd  a  line  of 
dmaoQ  between  for^^eries.  which  as  the  law  now 
stands,  are  almost  umversalljr  capital,  and  punished 
with  undistinguishing  severity. 

Perjniy  is  another  crime,  of  the  same  class  and 
nagmtock.  And,  when  we  consider  what  re- 
lianoe  is  necessarily  placed  upon  oaths ;  that  all 
jocficial  dedsions  proceed  upon  testimony ;  that 
eenseqnently  there  is  not  a  right  that  a  man  pos- 
,  of  which  fidse  witnesses  may  not  deprive 


him;  that  reputation,  property,  and  life  itself,  lie 
open  to  the  attempts  or  peijurY ;  that  it  may  often 
be  committed  without  a  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion or  difloovery;  that  the  success  and  prevalency 
of  this  iice  tend  to  introduce  the  most  grievous 
and  fatal  injustice  into  the  administratbn  of  hu- 
man affidrs,  or  such  a  distrust  of  testimony  as 
must  create  universal  embarrassment  and  con- 
fiirioo: — yifhtn  we  reflect  upon  these  mischiefii, 


we  shall  be  brought,  probably,  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  perjury,  in  its 
punishment,  especialljjr  that  which  is  attempted  in 
solemn  evidence,  and  in  the  feoeof  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  most 
flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  secret  threats, 
whether  we  resard  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
crime  is  traced  out,  the  odious  imputations  to 
which  it  may  lead,  or  the  profligate  conspiracies 
that  are  sometimes  formed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, deserves  to  be  reckoned  anumgst  the  worst 
s^jecies  of  robbery. 

The  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  this 
country  owes  it  necessity  to  three  causes;— much 
liberty,  great  cities,  and  the  want  of  a  punishment 
short  ot  death,  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of 
terror.  And  if  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  male- 
factors be  more  rare  in  other  countries  than  in 
ours,  the  reason  will  be  found  in  some  difierence 
in  these  articles.  The  liberties  of  a  free  people, 
and  still  more  the  jealousy  with  which  these  liber- 
ties are  watched,  and  by  which  they  are  preserxed, 
permit  not  those  precautions  and  restraints,  that 
mspection,  scrutiny,  and  control,  which  are  ex- 
ercised with  success  in  arbitrary  governments. 
For  example,  neither  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  nor 
of  the  people,  will  suffer  the  detention  or  confine- 
ment of  suspected  persons,  without  proofs  of  their 
ffuilt,  which  It  is  often  impossible  to  obtain ;  nor  will 
uey  allow  that  masters  of  families  be  obligcxi  to 
record  and  render  up  a  description  of  the  strangers 
or  inmates  whom  they  entertain ;  nor  that  an  ac- 
count be  demanded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magis- 
trate, of  each  man's  time,  employment,  and  means 
of  subsistence ;  nor  securities  to  be  required  when 
these  accounts  appear  unsatisfectory  or  dubious; 
nor  men  to  be  apprehended  upon  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  idleness  or  vagrancy ;  nor  to  be  con- 
fined to  certain  districts ;  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district  to  be  made  responnble  for  one 
another's  behaviour ;  nor  passports  to  be  exacted 
from  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  kingdom : 
least  of  all  will  they  tolerate  the  appearance  of  an 
armed  force,  or  of  military  law ;  or  suffer  the  street* 
and  pubhc  roads  to  be  guarded  and  patrolled  by 
soldiers ;  or  lastly,  intrust  the  police  with  such  diik 
cretionaiy  powers,  as  may  make  sure  of  the  guilty, 
however  tney  involve  the  innocent  These  ex- 
pedients, although  arbitrary  and  rigorous,  are 
many  of  them  efifectual :  and  in  proportion  as  they 
render  the  commission  or  concealment  of  crimes 
noore  difficult,  they  subtract  from  the  necessity  of 
severe  punishment. — C7rea/ct<ie«  multiply  crimes, 
by  presenting  easier  opportunities,  and  more  in- 
centives to  libertinism,  which  in  low  life  is  com- 
monly the  introductory  stage  to  other  enormities; 
by  collecting  thieves  and  robbers  into  the  same 
neighbourhood,  which  enables  them  to  form  com- 
munications and  confederacies,  that  increase  their 
art  and  courage,  as  well  as  strength  and  wicked- 
ness ;  but  principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to 
villany,  in  the  means  of  concealment,  and  of  sub- 
sisting in  secrecy,  which  crowded  towns  supply  to 
men  of  every  description.  These  temptations  and 
fecilities  can  only  bo  counteracted  by  adding  to 
the  numljer  of  capital  punishments. — But  a  third 
cause,  which  increases  the  frequency  of  capital 
executions,  in  England,  is,  a  defect  of  the  laws,  in 
not  being  providra  with  any  other  punishment 
than  that  of  death,  snfBciently  terrible  to  keep 
offenders  in  awe.    ^TransngrlatjQ^rWMfMB  the 
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■entenoe  second  in  the  order  of  seTerity,  app^rs 
to  me  to  answer  the  purpose  of  example  venr  im- 
perfectlj :  not  only  because  exile  is  in  reality  a 
alight  punishment  to  those  who  have  neither 
property,  nor  friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regular 
means  of  subsistence,  at  home ;  and  because  their 
situation  becomes  little  worse  by  their  crime,  than 
it  was  before  they  committed  it ;  but  because  the 
punishment,  whatever  it  be,  b  unobserved  and 
unknown.  A  transported  convict  may  sufier 
under  his  sentence^  but  his  sufferings  are  re- 
moved from  the  view  of  his  countrymen :  his 
misery  is  unseen ;  his  condition  strikes  no  terror 
into  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  warning  and 
admonitbn  it  was  intended.  This  chasm  m  the 
scale  of  punishment  produces  also  two  larther 
imperfections  in  the  auministration  of  penal  jus- 
tice;—ihe  first  is,  that  the  same  punishment  is 
extended  to  crimes  of  very  di/!erent  character 
and  malignancy:  the  second,  that  punishments 
separatea  bv  a  great  interval,  are  assigned  to 
crimes  hardly  distinguishable  in  their  guilt  and 
mischief. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  two-fold ; — amend- 
merUf  and  exani]^.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  re- 
forrmaJtion  of  criminals,  little  has  ever  been  ef- 
fected, and  little,  I  fear,  is  practicable.  From  every 
species  of  punishment  that  hasliitherto  been  de- 
vised, from  imprisonment  and  exile,  from  pain  and 
infamy,  malemctors  return  more  hardened  in  their 
crimes,  and  more  instructed.  If  there  be  an^  thing 
that  shakes  the  soul  of  a  confirmed  villain,  it  is  the 
expectation  of  approaching  death.  The  horrors 
of  this  situation  may  cause  such  a  wrench  in  the 
mental  oreans,  as  to  give  them  a  holding  turn : 
and  I  think  it  probable,  that  many  of  thme  who 
are  executed,  would,  if  they  were  delivered  at  the 
point  of  death,  xetsin  such  a  remembrance  of  their 
sensations,  as  might  preserve  them,  unless  urged 
by  extreme  want,  from  relapsing  into  their  former 
crimes.  But  this  b  an  experiment  that,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  be  repeated  often. 

Of  the  r^orming  punishments  which  have  not 
yet  been  tned,  none  promises  so  much  success  as- 
that  oi  solitary  hnprisonment,  or  the  confinement 
of  criminals  m  separate  apartments.  This  im- 
provement augments  the  terror  of  the  punish- 
ment ;  secludes  the  criminal  fh>m  the  society  of 
his  fellow- prisoners,  in  which  society  the  worse 
are  sure  to  corrupt  the  better;  weans  him  from 
'  the  knowledge  of^hb  companions,  and  from  the 
love  of  that  turbulent,  precarious  life  in  which  his 
vices  had  en^ed  him :  b  calculated  to  raise  up 
in  him  reflections  on  the  foUv  of  hb  choice,  and 
to  dupose  hb  mind  to  such  bitter  and  continued 
penitence,  as  may  produce  a  lasting  alteration  in 
the  principles  of  hb  conduct. 

As  aversion  to  labour  b  the  cause  from  which 
half  of  the  vices  of  low  life  deduce  their  origin  and 
continuance,  punbhments  ought  to  be  contrived 
with  a  view  to  the  conquering  of  thb  dbposition. 
Two  oppoate  expedients  have  been  recommended 
for  thb  purpose;  the  one,  solitary  confinement 
with  haru  labour;  the  other,  solitary  confinement 
with  nothing  to  do.  Both  expedients  seek  the 
same  end : — to  reconcile  the  idle  to  a  life  of  in- 
dustry. The  former  hopes  to  effect  thb  by  soaking 
labour  habitual ;  the  latter,  by  making  idleness  in- 
stipportable :  and  the  preference  of  one  method  to 
the  other  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  a 
man  b  more  likely  to  betake  himself,  of  hb  own 
accord,  to  work,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  em- 


ployment, or  who  has  been  distreawd  by  the  wml 
of  It.  When  jaib  are  once  provided  for  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  prisoners,  which  both  piopo- 
sab  require,  the  chiMoe  tietween  them  may  soon 
be  determined  by  experience.  If  labour  be  exacted, 
I  would  leave  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  the  earn- 
ings to  the  prisoner's  use,  ana  I  would  debar  him 
firmn  any  other  provision  or  supply ;  that  hb  sub- 
sistence, however  coarse  and  penurious,  may  ba 
proportioned  to  hb  diligence,  and  that  he  may 
taste  the  advantage  of  indust^  together  with  tbie 
toU.  I  wouki  go  further ;  I  wouEl  measure  the 
confinement,  not  by  the  duration  of  time,  but  by 
quantity  of  work,  in  order  both  to  excite  industry, 
and  to  render  it  more  voluntary.  But  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  remains  still ;  namely,  how  to  die- 
pose  of  criminals  after  their  enlaf;^ement  By  a 
rule  of  life,  which  b  perhaps  too  mvariably  and 
indiscriminately  adhered  to,  no  one  will  receive  a 
man  or  woman  out  of  a  jail,  into  any  service  ox 
employment  whatever.  Thb  b  the  oommoQ 
mbfortune  of  public  punishment,  that  they  pre- 
clude the  offender  firom  all  honest  means  of  future 
support*  It  seems  incumbent  upon  the  state  to 
secure  a  maintenance  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  it;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
divide  criminab  as  &r  asunder  from  one  another 
as  possible.  Whether  male  prisoners  might  not, 
af%er  the  term  of  their  confinement  was  expired, 
be  distributed  in  the  country,  detained  within 
certain  Emits,  and  employed  upon  the  public 
roads;  and  females  be  remitted  to  the  overseers 
of  country  parishes,  to  be  there  furnished  with 
dwellings,  and  with  the  materiab  and  implements 
of  occupation;— whether  by  these,  or  by  what 
other  methods,  it  may  be  possible  to  efllect  the 
two  purposes  of  employment  and  dispersion^ 
well  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  are  anxious 
to  perfect  the  internal  reffubtion  of  their  country. 
T&rture  b  applied  eiuer  to  obtain  confiesnonB 
of  guih,  or  to  exasperate  or  prok>ng  the  pains  of 
death.  No  bodily  punishment,  however  excru- 
ciating or  long-continued,  receives  the  name  of 
torture,  unless  it  be  designed  to  kill  the  criminal 
by  a  niore  lingering  deau ;  or  to  extort  from  him 
toe  discovery  of  some  secret,  which  b  supposed  to 
lie  conceabd  in  hb  breast  TJie  question  hy  tor- 
ture appean  to  be  ejquivoca]  in  its  effects :  for 
since  extremity  of  pain,  and  not  any  conscious- 
ness of  remorse  in  the  mind,  produces  those  ef- 
fects :  an  innocent  man  may  sink  under  the  tor- 
ment, as  well  as  he  vdu)  b  guilty.  The  latter  has 
as  much  to  fear  from  yiekling,  as  the  former.  The 
instant  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  relief  may 
draw  from  one  sufferer  fiibe  accusations  of  him- 
self or  others,  as  it  may  sometimes  extract  the 
truth  out  of  another.  Thb  ambiguity  renders  the 
use  of  torture,  as  a  means  of  procuring  information 
in  criminal  proceedings,  liable  to  the  risk  of  griev- 
ous and  irreparable  injustice.  For  which  reason, 
though  recommended  by  ancient  and  general 
example,  it  has  been  property  exploded  from  the 
miki  and  cautious  system  of  penal  jurisprudence 
establbhed  in  thb  countir. 

Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly 
found  fault  with,  ss  tending  to  harden  and  deprave 
the  public  feehngs,  and  to  destroy  that  i^mpathy 


*  Until  this  inconvenience  be  reraedied,  nnall  oflbnces 
had  perhaps  better  go  unpuniBhad :  1  do  not  mean  that 
the  law  should  exempt  them  from  punishment,  but  that 
private  penons  slioald  be  tender  in  prosecutinf  tbem. 
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witli  wludi  the  fiifieringt  <^  our  fellow-creatures 
ought  always  to  be  seen:  or,  if  no  effect  of  this 
kimi  follow  firom  them,  tney  counteract  in  some 
measure  theb  own  design,  by  sinking  men's  ab- 
horrenoe  of  the  crime  in  their  commiseration  of 
the  criminal.  But  if  a  mode  of  execution  could  be 
devised,  whkh  would  augment  the  horror  of  the 
poniahnient,  without  offending  or  impairiiig  the 
public  sensibility  by  cruel  or  unseemly  exhibitions 
of  death,  it  might  add  something  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  exiunple:  and,  by  being  reserved  fi)r  a  few 
atiodotts  cnmes,  might  also  enlarge  the  scale  of 
punishment ;  an  addition  to  which  seems  want- 
ing; for,  as  the  matter  remains  at  present,  you 
kiing  a  malefoctor  for  a  simple  robbery,  and  can 
do  DO  more  to  the  villain  who  has  poisoned  his 
fither.  Somewhat  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
describing,  was  the  proposal,  not  long  since  sug- 
gested, of  casting  murclererB  into  a  den  of  wiEl 
beasts,  where  they  would  perish  in  a  manner 
dreadful  to  the  imagination,  yet  concealed  firom 
Che  view. 

Jbifammu  punishments  are  mismanaged  in 
thb  couqtiy .  with  respect  both  to  the  crimes  and 
the  crinunais.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to 
be  confined  to  ofiences  which  are  hoklen  in  un- 
<fispated  and  universal  detestation.  To  condemn 
to  the  pillory  the  author  or  editor  of  a  Ubel  against 
the  state,  who  has  rendered  himself  the  fiivourite 
of  a  party,  if  not  of  the  people,  by  the  very  act  for 
wfaica  he  stands  there,  is  to  gratify  the  ofllender, 
and  to  expose  the  law  to  mockery  and  insult.  In 
the  second  place;  the  delinquents  who  receive 
this  sentence,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  have 
long  ceased  either  to  value  reputation,  or  to  fear 
shsune;  of  whose  happiness,  and  of  whoee  en- 
ioyments,  character  makes  no  part  Thus  the 
low  ministen  of  libertinism,  the  keepers  of  bawdy 
or  ^sorderly  houses,  are  threatened  in  vain  with 
a  pnnishment  that  affects  a  sense  which  they  have 
not;  that  applies  solely  to  the  imagination,  to  the 
viitiie  and  the  pride  of  human  nature.  The  pil- 
loiy,  or  any  other  infiunous  distinction,  might  be 
cmplqjred  rightly,  and  with  eflect,  in  the  punish- 
ment of  some  o&nces  of  higher  life;  as  or  frauds 
and  peculation  in  office;  of  collusions  and  con- 
nivanoes,  by  which  the  public  treasury  is  de- 
finnded;  of  breaches  of  trust;  of  perjury,  and 
Mibomation  of  perjury;  of  the  chmdeitine  and 
forbidden  sale  of  places ;  of  fiagrant  abuses  of 
authority,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  and  lastly,  of  cor- 

^"1  m  the  exercise  of  confidential  or  judicial 

In  all  which,  the  more  elevated  was  the 
I  of  the  criminal,  the  more  signal  and  con- 
iQs  wouU  be  the  triumph  of  justice. 
'  The  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  con- 
•eqoenoe  than  the  severity.  Criminals  do  not  so 
much  flatter  themselves  with  the  lenity  of  the 
eenlfnce,  as  with  the  hope  of  escaping.  They 
are  not  so  apt  to  compare  what  they  gam  by  the 
crime  with  what  they  may  suffer  from  the  punish- 
menf ,  as  to  encourage  themselves  with  the  chance 
of  oooccalment  or  light.  For  which  reason,  a 
vigibnt  magistracy,  an  accurate  police,  a  proper 
distribution  of  force  and  intelfigence,  together  with 
doe  rewards  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension 
of  malefoctors,  and  an  undeviating  impartiality  in 
carrying  the  laws  into  execution,  contribute  more 
to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes  than 
any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  of  all  contrivances  directed 
io  this  end,  those  perhaps  are  most  eflectual  which 


fodlitate  the  convictioD  of  criminals.  The  oflenca 
of  counterfeiting  the  coin  could  not  be  checked 
by  all  the  terrors  and  the  utmost  severity  of  law, 
whilst  the  act  of  coining  was  necessary  to  bo  es- 
tablished by  specific  proof  The  statute  which 
made  possession  of  the  implements  of  coining 
capital,  that  is,  which  constituted  that  possession 
complete  evidence  of  the  offender's  guilt,  was  the 
first  thing  that  gave  force  and  efficacy  to  the  de- 
nunciations of  law  upon  this  subject.  The  statute 
of  James  the  First,  relative  to  the  murder  of  bas- 
tard children,  which  ordains  that  the  concealment 
of  the  birth  should  be  deemed  incontestable  proof 
of  the  charge,  though  a  harsh  law,  was,  in  like 
manner  with  the  former,  well  calculated  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  crime. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  this  obciervation,  that 
I  apprehend  much  hann  to  have  lieen  done  to  the 
community,  W  the  over-strained  scrupuIousDess, 
or  weak  timicuty,  of  juries,  which  demands  ofUn 
such  proof  of  a  prisoner's  guilt,  as  the  nature  and 
secrecy  of  his  crime  scarce  possibly  admit  of;  and 
which  holds  it  the  part  of  a  «q/e  conscience  not 
to  condemn  any  man,  whilst  there  exists  the 
minutest  possibiUty  of  his  innocence.  Any  story 
they  may  happen  to  have  heard  or  read,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  in  which  courts  of  justice  have 
been  misl^  by  presumptions  of  guilt,  is  enough, 
in  their  minds,  to  found  an  acquittal  upon,  where 
positive  proof  is  wanting.  I  do  not  mean  that 
juries  should  indulge  conjectures,  should  magnify 
suspicions  into  proofs,  or  even  that  they  should 
weigh  probabilities  in  gold  scales:  but  when  the 
preponderation  of  evidence  is  so  manifest  as  to 


er's  guilt;  when  it  furnishes  the  degree  of  credi- 
bility upon  which  men  decide  and  act  in  all  other 
doubts,  and  which  experience  hath  shown  that 
they  may  decide  and  act  upon  with  sufficient 
safety ;  to  reject'such  proof,  from  an  insinuation  of 
uncertainty  that  belongs  to  all  human  affairs,  and 
from  a  general  dread  test  the  charge  of  innocent 
bkxNl  s&HiId  lie  at  their  doors,  b  a  conduct^  which, 
however  natural  to  a  mind  studious  of  its  own 
quiet,  is  authorised  by  no  considerations  of  recti- 
tude or  utility.  It  counteracts  the  care  and  damps 
the  activity  of  government ;  it  holds  out  pubBc 
encouragement  to  villany,  by  confessing  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  villains  to  justice;  and  that 
species  of  encouragement  which,  as  hath  been  just 
now  observed^  the  minds  of  such  men  are  most 
apt  to  entertam  and  dwell  upon. 

There  are  two  popular  maxims,  which  seem  to . 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  producing  the 
injudicious  ac(iuittals  of  which  we  complain.  One 
is : — ''  That  circumstantial  evidence  falls  short  of 
positive  proof"  This  assertion,  in  the  unqualified 
sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  is  not  true.  A  con- 
currence of  well-authenticated  circumstances  com- 
pose a  stronger  ground  of  assurance  than  positive 
testimony,  unconfirmed  by  circumstances,  usually 
afibrds.  Circumstances  cannot  he.  The  conclu- 
sion also  which  results  from  them,  though  deduced 
by  only  probable  inference,  is  commomy  more  to 
be  relied  ujx>n  than  the  veracity  of  an  unsupported 
solitary  witness.  The  danger  of  being  deceived 
b  less,  the  actual  instances  <m  deception  are  fewer, 
in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  What  is  called 
positive  proof  in  criminal  matters,  as  where  a  in||i 
swears  to  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he 
actiKdly  saw  him  commit  the  crime  with  which  he 
is  chafed,  may  be  founded  ul  the^i^^l^^r  per« 
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of  a  angle  witneBs.— Such  mistakei,  and 
I  perjuries^  are  not  without  many  examples. 
Whereas,  to  mipose  upon  a  court  of  justice  a 
thaln  of  cireunutantial  evidence  in  support  of  a 
fiibricated  accusation,  requires  such  a  number  of 
fidse  witnesses  as  seldom  meet  together;  an  union 
also  of  skill  and  wickedness  which  is  still  more 
rare;  and,  aiter  all,  this  species  of  proof  lies  much 
mot^  open  to  ^scussion,  and  is  more  likely,  if 
false,  to  be  contradicted,  or  to  betray  itself  by  some 
unforeseen  inconsistency,  than  that  direct  proof, 
which,  being  confined  within  the  knowledge  of  a 
single  person,  which,  appealing  to,  or  standing 
connected  with,  no  external  or  collateral  circum- 
stances, is  incapable,  by  its  very  simplicity,  of 
beinff  confronted  with  opposite  urobabihties. 

The  other  maxim,  which  curves  a  similar 
examination,  is  this : — "  That  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer."  If  by  saying  it  is  better,  be 
meant  that  it  is  more  for  the  public  advantage^e 
proposition,  I  think,  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
security  of  civil  life,  which  is  essential  to  the  value 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  it  contains, 
and  the  interruption  of  which  is  followed  by  uni- 
versal misery  and  confusion,  is  protected  chiefly 
by  the  dread  of  punishment.  Tne  misfortune  of 
an  individual  (for  such  may  the  suflerinffs,  or  even 
the  death,  of  an  innocent  person  be  culed  when 
they  are  occasioned  by  no  evil  intention,)  cannot 
be  placed  in  competition  with  this  object.  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  life  or  safety  of  the  meanest  sub- 
ject ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  knowingly  sacrificed : 
no  principle  of  judicature,  no  end  of  punishment, 
can  ever  require  thai. 

But  when  certain  rules  of  adjudication  must 
be  pursued,  when  certain  degrees  of  credibility 
must  be  accepted,  in  order  to  reach  the  crimes 
with  which  the  public  are  infested;  courts  of  jus- 
tice should  not  oe  deterred  from  the  application 
of  these  rules  b^  every  suspicion  of  danger,  or  by 
the  mere  possibility  of  confounding  tBie  innocent 
with  the  guilty. — They  ought  rather  to  reflect, 
that  he  who  fiifls  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be 
considered  as  falling  for  his  country ;  whiLtt  he 
sufiers  under  the  operation  of  those  rules,  by  the 
general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  the  wel&re 
of  the  community  is  maintained  and  upholder 


CHAPTER  X. 

QfReUgioui  EiatdbliskmerUs  and  of  Toleration. 

"A  RBLiOTOUs  establishment  b  nn  part  of 
Christianity:  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating 
it"  Amonffst  the  Jews,  the  rights  and  oflices,  the 
order,  fiunOy,  and  succession  of  the  priesthood, 
were  markea  out  by  the  authority  which  declared 
the  law  itself  These,  therefore,  were  parts  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  the  means  of  trans- 
mitUng  it.  Not  so  with  the  new  institution.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  any  form  of  church-govern- 
ment was  laid  down  in  the  Christian,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of 
fixinff  a  constitution  for  sucf^eeding  ages;  and 
whicn  constitution,  consequently,  the  disciples  of 
Christianity  would  ever^  where,  and  at  all  times, 
by  the  very  law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to 
adopt  Certainly,  no  command  for  this  purpose 
was  delivered  by  Christ  himself;  and  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  apostles  ordained  bishops  and 


presbyters  amongst  their  first  oonv 
remembered  that  deacons  also  and 
were  appointed  by  them,  with  functions  very 
dissimilar  to  any  which  obtain  in  the  church  at 
present.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that 
such  offices  were  at  first  erected  in  die  Uhris- 
tian  church,  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time  re- 
quired, without  any  intention,  at  least  without 
any  declared  design,  of  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment, authority,  or  the  dimnction,  of  Chnstiflui 
ministers  under  future  circumstances.  This  re- 
serve, if  wc  may  so  call  it,  in  the  Christian  Legis- 
lator, is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  two  consider- 
ations : — First,  tliat  no  precise  constitution  ooukl 
be  framed,  which  would  suit  with  the  conditbn  of 
Christianity  in  its  primitive  state,  and  with  that 
which  it  was  to  assume  when  it  should  be  advanced 
into  a  national  religion:  Secondly,  that  a  par- 
ticular designation  of  office  or  authority  amongst 
the  ministers  of  the  new  reli^on,  might  have  so 
interfered  with  the  arrangements  of  civil  policy,  as 
to  have  formed,  in  some  countries,  a  considerable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  and  reception  of  the  reli- 
gion itself. 

The  authority  therefore  of  a  church-estabfish- 
ment  is  founded  in  its  utility:  and  whenever, 
upon  this  principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the 
form,  propriety,  or  comparative  excellency  of  dif- 
erent  establishments,  the  single  view  under  which 
we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them  is,  that  of  "  a 
scheme  of  instruction ;"  the  single  end  we  ougM 
to  propose  by  them  is,  "the  preservation  and 
communication  of  religious  knowledge."  Every 
other  ide<i.  and  every  other  end,  that  have  been 
mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the  church  an 
en^ne,  or  even  an  ally,  of  the  state ;  converting 
it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  diffiising  in- 
fluence ;  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal,  in 
opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ;  have 
served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  It  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses. 

The  notion  of  a  religious  establishment  com- 
prehends three  things : — a  clergy,  or  an  order  of 
men  secluded  finom  other  professions  to  attend 
upon  the  offices  of  religion ;  a  legal  provision  fot 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  confining 
of  that  provision  to  the  teadiers  of  a  particubir 
sect  of  Christianity^.  If  any  one  of  these  three 
thin^  be  wanting,  if  there  be  no  clergy  as  amongst 
the  Quakers ;  or  if  the  clergy  have  no  other  pro- 
vision than  what  they  derive  from  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  their  hearers;  or  if  the  proviaion 
which  the  laws  assign  to  the  support  or  religion 
be  extended  to  various  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians;  there  exists  no  national  religion  or 
established  church,  according  to  the  sense  which 
these  terms  are  usually  made  to  convey.  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  defend  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, must  show  the  separate  utility  of  these 
three  essential  parts  of  their  constitution : — 

1.  The  question  first  in  order  upon  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  most  fimdamental  in  its  importance, 
is,  whether  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  maintained  in  a  coimtry  without  a 
class  of  men  set  apart  by  public  authority  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  religion^  and  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  public  worship ;  and  for  these  purposes  se- 
cluded from  other  emplo)rr.€>nts.  1  add  this  last 
circumstance,  because  in  it  consists,  as  I  take  it, 
the  substance  of  the  controversy.  Now  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  Chi'   ' 
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ie%ioi^  feonded  in  fiKsto  which  are  lekted  to  have 
paaaed,  afxm  diocounes  which  were  holden,  and 
lettera  which  were  written,  in  a  remote  age,  and 
distant  ooantij  of  the  worid,  at  well  aa  under  a 
itate  of  life  and  mannefs,  and  daring  the  preva- 
leoqr  of  opinions,  cuatoms,  and  inatitutiona^  veiy 
unlike  any  which  are  found  amongst  mankmd  at 
preaent.  Moreover,  tins  religion,  having  been 
first  pubfished  in  the  countiy  of  Judea,  and  being 
boitt  upon  the  more  ancient  religion  of  the  Jews, 
is  necessarily  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
sacred  writings,  with  the  history  and  polity  of 
thai  singular  people :  to  which  must  be  acldedL 
thai  the  records  ot  both  revelations  are  preservea 
in  languages  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spo- 
ken in  any  part  of  the  world.  Books  which  come 
down  to  OS  from  times  so  remote,  and  under  so 
many  causes  of  unavoidable  obscurity,  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  be  understood  without  study  and  prepa- 
ration. The  langua^  must  be  learned.  The 
vatioas  writimra  which  these  volumes  contain, 
■NMt  be  careiiuly  compared  with  one  another,  and 
with  themselves.  What  remains  of  contemporary 
authors,  or  of  authors  connected  with  the  age,  tbie 
oountry,  or  the  subject  of  Our  scriptures,  must  be 
peruseCl  and  consulted,  in  order  to  mterpret  doubt- 
ful fonns  of  speech,  and  to  explain  allusions  which 
refer  to  objects  or  usases  that  no  longer  exist. 
Abova  all,  the  modes  of  expression,  the  habits  of 
reasoning  and  aigumentation,  which  were  then 
in  use,  and  to  wmch  the  disoourses  even  of  in- 
spired teacbers  were  necessarily  adapted,  must  be 
sufficaently' known,  and  can  only  be  known  at 
all  by  a  due  acquaintance  with  ancient  litera- 
taie.  And  lastly,  to  establish  the  genuineness  and 
integrity  of  the*  canonical  scriptures  themselves,  a 
aeriea  of  testimony,  recognising  the  notoriety  and 
reception  of  these  books,  must  be  deduced  from 
times  near  to  those  of  their  first  publication,  down 
the  sBcoession  of  ages  through  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  qualifications  ne- 
oessaiy  for  such  researches  demand,  it  is  confessed, 
a  decree  of  leisure,  and  a  kind  of  education^  in- 
eonsHtent  with  the  exercise  of  any  other  profes- 
siotL — Bat  how  few  are  there  amongst  the  cleigy, 
feom  whom  any  thing  of  this  sort  can  be  expectad ! 
how  small  a  proportion  of  their  number,  who 
seem  likely  eitner  to  augment  the  fund  of  sabred 
fileiatnre,  or  even  to  coll^  what  is  already  known! 
— To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  we 
aow  many  seeds  to  raise  one  flower.  In  order  to 
produce  a  few  capable  of  improving  and  continu- 
mg  the  stock  of  Christian  erudition,  leisure  and 
omrtunity  must  be  afforded  to  ffreat  numbers. 
Original  Knowledge  of  this  kino  can  never  be 
univeraal ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  and 
it  is  enough  thai  there^  be,  at  all  times,  found 
wme  qualified  for  such  inquiries,  and  in  whose 
concurring  and  independent  conclusions  upon 
each  snbJMSt,  the  rest  of  the  Christian  community 
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ly  aa»y  confide:  whereas,  without  an  order  of 

educated  for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  the 

of  these  studies  by  the  habits,  the 


>»-»«ue,  and  the  obiect.  of  their  vocation,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  wnether  the  learning  itsetf 
would  not  have  been  lost,  by  which  the  records 
of  our  feith  are  interpreted  and  defended.  We 
contend,  therefore,  that  an  order  of  clergy  is  ne- 
eesBBiy  to  perpetuate  the  evidences  of  Revelatbn, 
and  to  interpret  the  obscurity  of  those  ancient 
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which  fonns,  no  dcmbt,  one  design  of 


iheit  institution,  the  more  ordinary  offices  of  pvriv 
lie  teaching,  and  of  conducting  public  worunp, 
call  for  qualifications  not  usuaS^  to  be  met  wiui 
amidst  the  employments  of  dvil  life.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  some,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  making  unnecessary  concessions  in  fevourof 
establishments,  "  to  be  barely  poanble.  that  a 
person  who  was  never  educated  for  the  office 
ahould  acquit  himself  with  decency  as  a  public 
teacher  of  religion."  And  that  surely  must  be 
a  very  defective  policy  which  trusts  to  poanbiUHea 
for  success,  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for  regu- 
lar and  general  instruction.  Little  objection  to 
this  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  example  of 
the  CLuakers,  who,  ifr  may  be  said,  furnish  an  ex- 
perimental proof  that  the  worship  and  profinsion 
of  Christianity  may  be  upholden  vrithout  a  seija- 
rate  clei^.  These  sectaries  every  where  subsist 
in  conjunction  with  a  regular  estabushment.  They 
have  access  to  the  wntings,  they  profit  by  the 
labours,  of  the  clerg;^,  in  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians. They  participate  in  that  general  dififusion 
of  relmous  knowledge,  which  the  constant  teach- 
ing of  a  more  reguUr  ministry  keeps  up  in  the 
country :  with  such  aids,  and  under  such  drrum- 
stances,  the  defects  of  a  plan  may  not  be  much 
felt,  although  the  pkm  itself  be  altogether  unfit  for 
general  imitation. 

2.  If  then  an  order  of  clergy  be  necessary,  if  it 
be  necessary  also  to  seclude  them  from  tlie  em- 
pb3rrientii  and  profits  of  other  professions,  it  is 
evident  they  ought  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a  main- 
tenance from  tl&r  own.  Now  this  maintenance 
must  either  depend  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  hearers,  or  arise  from  revenues  as- 
signed by  authority  of  law.  To  the  scheme  of 
vduntary  contribution  there  exists  this  insur- 
mountable objection,  that  few  would  ultimately 
contribute  any  thing  at  all.  However  the  zeal  m 
a  sect,  or  the  novelty  of  a  change,  miffbt  support 
such  an  experiment  for  a  while,  no  reuance  could 
be  placed  upon  it  as  a  general  and  permanoit  pro- 
vision. It  IS  at  all  times  a  bad  ccmstitution,  which 
presents  temptations  of  interest  in  opposition  to 
the  duties  of  religion ;  or  which  makes  the  oflkes 
of  religion  expensive  to  those  who  attend  upon 
them ;  or  which  allows  pretences  of  conscience  to 
be  an  excuse  for  not  sharing  in  a  public  burthen. 
If,  by  declining  to  frequent  religious  assemblies, 
men  could  save  their  money,  at  the  same  time  that 
th^  indulged  their  indolence,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion to  exercises  of  seriousness  and  reflection;  or, 
if  by  dissenting  from  the  national  religion,  they 
could  be  excused  from  contributing  to  \Se  support 
of  the  ministers  of  religion ;  it  is  to  be  fearea  that 
many  wouki  take  advantage  of  the  option  which 
was  thus  imprudently  left  open  to  them,  and  that 
this  liberty  might  finally  operate  to  the  decay  of 
virtue,  and  an  irrecoverable  forgetfulness  of  aO  re- 
ligion in  the  country.  Is  there  not  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that,  if  it  were  referred  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  neighbourhood,  whether  they  would 
maintain  amongst  them  a  teacher  of  religion  or 
not,  many  districts  would  remain  unprovided  with 
any ;  that,  virith  the  difficulties  which  encumber 
every  measure  requiring  the  co-operation  of  num 
hers,  and  where  each  individual  of  the  number  has 
an  interest  secretly  pleading  against  the  success  of 
the  measure  itself,  associations  for  the  support  of 
Christian  worship  and  instruction  would  neither 
be  numerous  nor  long  continuedl  The  devout 
and  (nous  might  lament  in  vain  the  want  or  the 
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distance  of  a  religioai  avembly ;  they  could  not 
fonn  or  nwintain  one,  without  the  concurrence 
of  neighboun  who  felt  neither  their  leal  nor  their 
Hberafity. 

From  the  difficulty  with  which  congregations 
would  be  established  and  upheld  upon  um  volun- 
tary plan,  let  us  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  condi- 
tion <H  those  who  are  to  officiate  in  them.  Preach- 
ing, in  time,  would  become  a  mode  of  begging. 
With  what  sincerity,  or  with  what  (hgnity,  can  a 
preacher  dispense  the  truths  of  Christianity,  whose 
thoughts  are  perpetually  solicited  to  the  reflection 
how  he  may  increase  his  subscriptioni  His  elo- 
quencOj  if  he  possesses  any,  resembles  rather  the 
exhibition  of  a  player  who  is  computing  the  profits 
of  his  theatre,  than  the  simplicity  of  a  man  who, 
feelins  himself  the  awful  expectations  of  religion, 
is  seeking  to  bring  others  to  such  a  sense  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  duty  as  may  save  their  souls. 
Moreover,  a  little  experience  of  the  disposition 
of  the  common  people  will  in  every  country  inform 
us,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  edify  them  in  Christian 
knowledge,  and  anotl^r  to  gratify  their  taste  for 
vehement,  impassioned  oratory :  that  he,  not  only 
whose  success,  but  whose  subsistence,  depends 
upon  collecting  and  pleasing  a  crowd,  must  resort 
to  other  arts  than  the  acquirement  and  communi- 
cation of  sober  and  profitable  instruction.  For  a 
preacher  to  be  thus  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience ; 
to  be  obliged  to  adapt  his  doctrines  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  capncious  multitude ;  to  be  continually  aflect- 
ing  a  style  and  manner  neither  natural  to  him, 
nor  agreeable  to  his  judgment ;  to  live  in  constant 
bondage  to  tyrannical  tmd  insolent  directors ;  are 
circumstances  so  mortifying,  not  only  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  but  to  the  virtuous  love  of  in< 
dependency,  that  they  are  rarely  submitted  to 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  a  deprivation 
of  character ; — at  least  it  may  be  pronounced,  that 
a  ministry  so  degraded  would  fall  into  the  lowest 
hands :  for  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  engage 
men  of  worth  and  ability  in  so  precarious  and 
humiliating  a  profession. 

Ifj  in  deference  then  to  these  reasons,  it  be 
admitted,  that  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy,  com- 
pulsory upon  those  who  contribute  to  it,  is  expe- 
dient ;  the  next  question  will  be,  whether  this  {no- 
vision  should  be  confined  to  one  sect  of  Christiani^, 
or  extended  indififerently  to  alii  Now  it  should  be 
observed,  that  this  question  never  can  ofifer  itself 
where  tne  people  are  agreed  in  their  religious 
opinions ;  and  tnat  it  never  (mg?U  to  arise,  where 
a  system  may  be  framed  of  doctrines  and  worship 
wide  enough  to  comprehend  their  disagreement; 
and  which  might  satisfy  all,  by  uniting  all  in  the 
articles  of  their  common  fidth,  and  in  a  mode  of 
divine  worship  that  omits  eveiv  subject  of  contro- 
versy or  ofience.  Where  such  a  comprehension 
is  pacticablc,  the  oompr^ending  religion  ought 
to  be  made  that  of  the  state.  But  if  this  be  de- 
spaired of;  if  religious  opinions  cxUi,  not  onljr  so 
various,  but  so  contradictory,  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  or  to  any 
one  confession  of  faith,  rule  of  discipline,  or  form 
of  worship:  if,  consequently,  separate  congrega^ 
tions  and  dif&Tent  sects  must  unavoidably  con- 
tinue in  the  country  :  under  such  circumstances, 
whether  the  laws  ought  to  establish  one  sect  in 
preference  to  the  rest^  that  is,  whether  they  ought 
to  confer  the  provision  asidgned  to  the  mainto- 
nance  of  religion  upon  the  teachers  of  one  system 
of  doctrines  ak>ne,  becomes  a  question  of  neces- , 


sary  discussion  and  of  great  impoitenoe.  And 
wliatever  we  may  determine  concerning  qtecula- 
tive  rights  and  abstract  proprieties,  vrhen  we  set 
about  me  framing  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution 
adapted  to  real  life,  and  to  the  actual  state  <tf  reli- 
gion in  the  country,  we  shall  find  this  aoestibn 
very  nearly  related  to  Aid  principally  indeed  de- 
pendent upon  another ;  namiBly,  "In  what  way,  or 
by  whom,  ought  the  ministers  of  religion  to  be 
appointed?^*  If  the  species  of  patronage  be  retain- 
ed to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  tms  country, 
and  which  allows  private  individuals  to  nominate 
teachers  of  religion  for  districts  and  congregations 
to  which  they  are  absolute  strangers;  without 
some  test  proposed  to  the  persons  nominated,  the 
utmost  discordancy  of  religious  opinions  %ught 
arise  between  the  several  teachers  and  their  re- 
spective congregations.  A  popish  patron  might 
appoint  a  pnest  to  say  mass  to  a  congregation  of 
protestants ;  an  episcopal  clergyman  m  sent  to  of- 
ficiate in  a  parish  of  innesbytenans ;  or  a  presbyte- 
rian  divine  to  inveigh  against  the  errors  of  popery 
before  an  audience  of  papists.  The  requisition 
then  of  subscription,  or  any  other  test  by  which 
the  national  religion  is  guarded,  may  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of 
private  patronage.  The  laws  speak  to  the  private 
patron  thus : — 'MOf  those  whom  we  have  previousl j 
pronounced  to  be  fitly  qualified  to  teach  roiigion, 
we  allow  you  to  select  one ;  but  we  do  not  ulow 
you  to  decide  what  religion  shall  be  established 
m  a  particular  district  of  the  country ;  for  which 
decision  you  are  no  wise  fitted  by  any  quali- 
fications which,  as  a  private  patron,  you  may 
happen  to  possess.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the 
point  be  determined  for  the  inhabitants  by  any 
other  will  than  their  own,  it  is  surely  better  that 
it  should  be  determined  by  a  deliberate  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature,  than  by  the  casual  inclina- 
tion of  an  individual,  by  whom  the  right  is  pur^ 
chased,  or  to  whom  it  devolves  as  a  mere  secular 
inheritance."  Wheresoever,  therefore,  this  consti- 
tution of  patronage  is  adopted,  a  national  religion, 
or  the  legal  preference  or  one  particular  religion 
to  all  others,  must  almost  necessarily  accompany  it. 
But,  secondly^  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  appomt- 
ment  of  the  minister  of  rehgion  was  in  every  parish 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  parishioners  j  might  not 
this  choice,  we  ask,  be  safely  exercised  without 
its  being'  limited  to  the  teachers  of  any  particular 
secti  The  efifect  of  such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  a 
papist,  or  a  presbyterian,  a  methodist,  a  Moravian, 
or  an  anabaptist,  would  successively  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit,  according  as  a  majority  of  the 
party  happened  at  each  election  to  prevail. — Now, 
with  what  violence  the  conflict  would  upon  eveiy 
vacancy  be  renewed ;  what  bitter  animosities  would 
be  revived,  or  rather  be  constantly  fed  and  kept 
alive,  in  tne  neighbourhood;  with  what  uncon- 
querable aversion  the  teacher  and  his  religion 
would  be  received  by  the  defeated  party,  may  be 
foreseen  by  those  who  reflect  with  how  much  pas- 
sion every  dispute  is  carried  on^  in  which  the 
name  of  religion  can  be  made  to  mix  itself;  much 
more  where  the  cause  itself  is  concerned  so  imme- 
diately as  it  would  be  in  this.  Or,  thirdly,  if  the 
state  appoint  the  ministen  of  religion,  this  consti- 
tution will  differ  little  from  the  establishment  of  a 
national  religion ;  for  the  state  will,  undoubtedly, 
appoint  those,  and  those  alone,  whose  religious 
opinions,  or  rather  whose  religious  denominations, 
agree  with  its  own;  unless  it  be  thought  that  any 
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tiling  would  be  gained  toTefigiom  liljeTtyW  trans- 
ferring the  choice  of  the  national  religion  irom  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  to  the  magistrate  wiio 
adminifltcrs  the  executive  government. — The  only 
pbn  which  seems  to  render  the  legal  maintenance 
of  a  clergy  practicable,  without  the  legal  prefer- 
CDoe  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  others,  is  tnat  of 
an  experiment  which  is  said  to  be  attempted  or 
decngned  in  some  of  the  new  states  of  North 
America.  The  nature  of  the  plan  is  thus  describ- 
ed:— A  tax  is  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  general  support  of  religion ;  ^the  collector  of 
the  taxes  goes  round  with  a  register  in  his  hand, 
in  which  are  inserted,  at  the  head  of  so  manj  dis- 
tinct columns,  the  names  of  the  several  religious 
sects  that  are  professed  in  the  country.  The  per- 
son who  is  called  upon  for  the  assessment,  as  soon 
as  be  has  paid  his  quota,  subscribes  his  name  and 
the  sum  in  which  of  the  columns  he  pleases;  and 
the  amount  of  what  is  collected  in  each  column  is 
pud  over  to  the  minister  of  that  denomination. 
In  this  scheme  it  b  not  left  to  the  option  of  the 
subject,  whether  he  will  contribute,  or  how  nmch 
he  shall  contribute,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  chris- 
tian ministry ;  it  is  only  referred  to  his  choice  to 
determine  by  what  sect  his  contribution  shall 
be  received.  The  above  arrangement  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  that  has  been  proposed  upon  this 
principle;  it  bears  the  appearance  of  liberality 
andjustioe;  it  may  contain  some  solid  advan- 
tages; nevertheless,  it  kibours  under  incouTeni- 
enoes  which  will  be  found,  1  think,  upon  trial,  to 
overbalance  all  its  recommendations,  it  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  that  which  is  the  first  rec^uisite  in 
an  eodesiastica]  establishment, — the  division  of 
the  country  into  parishes  of  a  commodious  extent. 
If  the  parishes  be  small,  and  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination be  stationed  in  each,  (which  the  plan 
seems  to  suppose,)  the  expense  of  their  mainte- 
nance will  become  too  burthensome  a  charge  for 
the  country  to  support.  If,  to  reduce  the  expense, 
the  districts  be  enlarged,  the  place  of  assembling 
win  oftentimes  be  too  far  removed  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  persons  who  ou^ht  to  resort  to  it. 
A^n:  the  n»king  the  pecuniary  success  of  the 
diSerent  teachers  of  reli^on  to  depend  on  the 
number  and  wealth  of  their  respective  followers, 
would  naturally  generate  strifes  and  indecent 
Jealousies  amongst  them ;  as  well  as  produce  a 
polemicd  and  proselyting  spirit,  founded  in  or 
mixed  with  views  of  private  gain,  which  would 
both  deprave  the  principles  of  the  clergy,  and 
distract  the  country  with  endless  contentions. 

The  argument,  then,  by  which  ecclesiastical 
establinhments  are  defended,  proceeds  by  these 
steps : — The  knowledge  and  profession  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  cannot  be  upbolden  without  a  clergy :  a 
clergy  cannot  be  supported  without  a  legal  provi- 
sion ;  a  Ir;^  provision  for  the  clergy,  cannot  be 
constituted  without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of 
Christians  to  the  rest :  and  the  conclusion  will  be 
conveniently  satisfactory  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
troth  of  these  several  propositions  can  be  made  out. 

If  it  be  deeine«i  expedient  to  establish  a  national 
retigion,  that  is  to  say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all 
others ;  some  test^  hy  which  the  teachers  of  that 
snct  may  be  distinguished  from  the  teachera  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  conse- 
quence. The  existence  of  such  an  establishment 
supposes  it:  the  very  notion  of  a  national  religion 
includes  that  of  a  test. 

But  this  nooefloty,  which  is  real,  hath,  according 


to  the  feahion  of  human  aflairs,  furnished  to  almost 
every  church  a  pretence  for  ex  tending,  multiplying, 
and  continuing,  such  tests  beyond  what  the  occa- 
sion justified.  For  though  some  purposes  of  order 
and  tranquillity  maybe  answered  by  theestahtisb- 
ment  of  creeds  and  confessions,  yet  they  are  at  all 
times  attended  with  serious  inconveniencies:  they 
check  in*|uiry ;  they  violate  liberty ;  they  ensnare 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy,  by  holding  out  temp- 
tations to  prevarication ;  however  they  may  express 
the  persuasion,  or  be  accommodated  to  the  contro- 
versies or  to  the  fears  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
composed,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  reason  of  the 
changes  which  are  wont  to  take  place  in  the  jw^^ 
nient  of  mankind  upon  religious  subjects,  they 
come  at  length  to  contradict  tne  actual  opinions  of 
the  church,  whose  doctrines  they  profess  to  con- 
tain ;  and  they  of\en  perpetuate  the  proscription  of 
sects,  and  tenets,  from  which  any  danger  fauas  loi^ 
ceased  to  be  apprehended. 

It  may  not  follow  from  these  objections,  that  tests 
and  subscriptions  ought  to  be  aboPshed :  but  it  fol- 
lows, that  tney  ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and 
easy  as  possible ;  that  they  should  be  adapted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  varying  sentiments  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church  m  which  they  are  m- 
ceived ;  and  that  they  should  at  no  time  advance 
one  step  &rther  than  some  subeistinff  necessity  re- 
quires. If,  for  instance,  promises  otconformity  to 
the  rites,  Uturgy,  and  ofnces  of  the  church,  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  worahip,  then  such  promises 
ou^ht  to  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  stricter  sub- 
scriptions. If  articles  of  peace,  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  engagements  not  to  preach  certain  floctrines, 
nor  to  revive  certain  controversies,  would  exclude 
indecent  altercations  amongst  the  national  clergy, 
as  well  as  secure  to  the  public  teaching  of  religion, 
as  much  of  unirbrmity  and  quiet  as  is  necessary 
to  edification ;  then  confessions  of  faith  ought  to 
be  converted  into  articles  of  peace.  In  a  word,  it 
ought  to  be  holden  a  sufficient  reason  for  relaxing 
the  terms  of  subscription,  or  for  dropping  any  or 
all  of  the  articles  to  oe  subscribed,  that  no  present 
necessity  requires  the  strictness  which  is  com- 
plained of,  or  that  it  should  be  extended  to  so  many 
points  of  doctrine. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  and 
the  stationing  in  each  district  a  teacher  of  religion, 
forms  the  substantial  part  of  every  church  cstab* 
lishment.  The  varieties  thathave  been  introduced 
into  the  government  and  discipline  of  different 
churches,  are  of  inferior  importance  when  com- 
pared with  this,  in  which  they  all  agree.  Of  these 
economical  questions,  none  seems  more  material 
than  that  which  has  been  lonsr  agitated  in  the  re- 
formed churches  of  Christendom,  whether  a  parity 
amongst  the  clergy,  or  a  distinction  of  onlera  in 
the  ministry,  be  more  conducive  to  the  general 
ends  of  the' institution.  In  favour  of  that  system 
which  the  laws  of  this  country  have  preferred,  we 
may  allege  the  following  reasons : — tnat  it  secures 
tranquillity  and  subordination  amon^  the  cleigy 
themselves ;  that  it  corresponds  with  the  gradations 
of  rank  in  civil  life,  antl  provides  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  each  rank,  by  stationing  in  each  an  order 
of  clergy  of  their  own  class  and  (juality ;  and,  lasUy, 
that  the  same  fund  i»rodures  more  effect,  both  as 
an  allurement  to  men  of  talents  to  enter  into  the 
church,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  alreaily  in  it,  when  distributed  into  prizes  of 
difierent  value,  than  when  (lividedintoequaJ  shaic^ 
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After  the  itato  has  once  eittablished  a  particular 
fjBtem  of  fiiith  as  a  national  religion,  a  question 
will  soon  occur,  concerning  the  treatment  and 
toleration  of  thnee  who  dissent  from  it.  This 
question  is  properly  preceded  by  another,  concern- 
ing the  right  which  the  civil  magistrate  possesses 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  at  all :  for,  al- 
thouffh  this  right  be  acknowledged  whilst  he  is 
emputyed  solely  in  providing  means  of  pubhc  in- 
struction, it  will  probably  m  disputed,  Qmdeed  it 
ever  has  been,)  when  he  proceeds  to  inflict  penal- 
ties, to  impose  restraints  or  incapacities,  on  tne  ac- 
-  count  of  religious  distinctions.  They  who  admit 
DO  other  just  original  of  civil  government,  than 
what  is  founded  m  some  stipulation  with  its  sub- 
jects, are  at  liberty  to  contend  that  the  concerns 
of  reh^on  were  excepted  out  of  tbe  sodal  com- 
pact; Uiat,  in  an  afiair  which  can  only  be  trans- 
acted between  Grod  and  a  man's  own  conscience, 
DO  commission  or  authority  was  ever  delegated  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  or  could  indeed  be  transferred 
from  the  person  himself  to  any  other.  We,  how- 
ever, who  have  rejected  this  theory,  because  we 
cannot  discover  any  actual  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  people,  and  because  we  cannot  allow 
any  arbitrary  fiction  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
real  rights  and  of  real  obligations^nd  ourselves 
precluaed  from  this  distinction.  The  reasoning 
which  deduces  the  authority  of  civil  government 
from  the  will  of  Gkid,  and  which  collects  that  will 
from  public  expediency  alone,  binds  us  to  the  un- 
reserved conclusion,  that  the  jurisdicUon  of  the 
magistrate  is  limited  by  no  consideration  but  that 
of  general  utility:  in  plainer  terms,  that  whatever 
be  the  subject  to  be  regulated,  it  is  lawful  for  him 
to  interfere  whenever  his  intderence,  in  its  gene- 
nd  tendency,  appears  to  be  condudve  to  the  com- 
mon interest  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
reli^on,  as  such^  which  exem^  it  from  the  au- 
tbonty  of  the  le^pslator,  when  tne  safety  or  welfeure 
of  the  commumty  requires  his  interpiositbn.  It 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  religion,  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  a  life  to  come,  lies  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  civil  goTemment,  the  oflice  of  whicn  is 
confined  to  tte  affiurs  of  this  life.  But  in  reply 
to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
the  laws  interfere  even  m  religion,  they  interfere 
only  with  temporals;  their  effects  terminate,  their 
power  operates  only  upon  those  rights  and  in- 
terests, which  confessedly  belong  to  their  dispNOsal. 
The  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  edicts  of  the  prince, 
the  sentence  o(  the  judge,  cannot  afiect  my  sal- 
vation: nor  do  they,  wiUiout  Uie  most  absurd 
arrogance,  pretend  to  any  such  power :  but  they 
may  deprive  me  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  even 
of  mo  itself,  on  account  of  m^  reli^on ;  and  how- 
ever I  may  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  I  am  condemned,  I  cannot  alle^, 
that  the  maffistrate  has  transgressed  the  boundanes 
of  his  jurisdiction;  because  the  property,  the  lib- 
erty, and  the  life  of  the  subject,  7nay  be  taken 
away  by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  any  reason 
which,  m  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  renders 
such  a  measure  necessary  to  the  common  welfare. 
Moreover^  as  the  precepts  of  religion  may  regulate 
all  the  offices  of  life,  or  may  be  so  construed  as  to 
extend  to  all,  the  exemption  of  religion  from  the 
control  of  human  laws  might  afford  a  plea,  which 
would  exclude  civil  government  from  every  autho- 
rity over  the  conduct  of  its  subjects.  I&ligious 
Ulml^  is,  like  civil  liberty,  not  an  immunity  from 
rVBtraint,  but  the  being  restrained  by  no  law.  but 


what  in  a  greater  degree  conduces  to  the  publie 
welfare. 

Still  it  is  right  "  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.'' 
Nothing  that  we  have  said  encroaches  upon  tbe 
truth  of  this  sacred  and  undis()uted  maxim :  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  ordain,  and  the  obligap 
tion  of  the  subject  to  obey,  in  matters  of  reIigioD» 
may  be  venr  dinerent;  and  will  be  so,  as  often  as 
they  flow  from  opposite  apprehensions  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  In  amurs  that  are  properly  of  a  dvil  na- 
ture, in  '*  the  things  that  are  Ussar'S)"  this  diflfer- 
ence  seldom  happens.  The  law  authorises  the 
act  which  it  enjoins;  Revelation  being  either  silent 
upon  the  subject,  or  referring  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  reouiring  only  tl^  men  act  by  some 
fixed  rule,  and  that  this  rule  be  established  by- 
competent  authority.  But  when  human  laws  in- 
terpose th^  direction  in  matters  of  religion,  by 
dictating,  for  example,  the  object  or  the  mode  of 
divine  worship ;  by  prohibiting  the  profiession  of 
some  articles  of  &ith,  and  by  exacting  that  of  others, 
they  are  liable  to  clash  with  what  private  persons 
beheve  to  be  already  settled  by  precepts  or  Reve- 
lation ;  or  to  contradict  what  God  niinself^  therjr 
think,  hath  dedared  to  be  true.  In  this  case,  on 
whichever  side  the  mistake  lies,  or  whatever  plea 
the  state  may  allege  to  justify  its  edict,  the  sub- 
ject can  have  none  to  excuse  mscompliuKsc.  The 
same  consideration  also  points  out  the  distinction^ 
as  to  the  authonty  of  the  state,  between  temponde 
and  spirituals.  The  magistrate  is  not  to  be  obeyed 
in  temi>oral8  more  than  spirituals,  where  a  repug- 
nancy is  perceived  between  his  commands  and 
any  credited  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will; 
but  such  repugnancies  are  much  less  likely  to  aziee 
in  one  case  than  the  other. 

When  we  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  ma- 
gistrate to  interfere  in  religion  as  often  as  his  in- 
terference appears  to  him  to  conduce,  in  its  general 
tendency,  to  tne  public  happiness ;  it  may  be  argued, 
from  this  concession,  that  since  salvation  is  the 
highest  interest  of  mankind,  and  since,  consequent- 
ly, to  advance  thcU^  b  to  promote  the  publk  hap- 
piness in  the  best  way,  and  in  the  ffreatest  degree, 
m  which  it  can  be  promotecL  it  f(3lows,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  ri^ht,  but  the  duty,  of  every  magis- 
trate invested  with  supreme  power,  to  enforce  upon 
his  subjects  the  recepbon  of^that  religicm  which  ha 
deems  most  acceptable  to  Grod ;  and  to  enforce  it 
by  such  methods  as  may  appear  most  efllectual  for 
the  end  proposed.  A  popish  kinjg,  for  example, 
who  should  believe  that  salvation  is  not  attainahte 
out  of  the  precincts  of  the  Romish  church,  would 
derive  a  right  from  our  principles  (not  to  say  that 
he  would  be  bound  by  them)  to  employ  the  poiwer 
with  which  the  constitution  intrusted  him,  and 
which  power,  in  absolute  monarchies,  commands 
the  Uves  and  fortunesof  every  subject  or  the  empue, 
in  reducing  hispeople  within  that  communion.  ^We 
confess  that  this  consequence  is  inferred  firom'the 

Srinciples  we  have  laid  down  concemine  the  finin- 
ation  of  dvU  authority,  not  without  Uie  resem- 
blance of  a  re^lar  deduction :  we  confess  also  that 
it  is  a  conclusion  which  it  behoves  us  to  diiqxise  of; 
because,  if  it  really  follow  from  our  theoi^  of  go- 
vernment, the  theory  itself  ouffht  to  be  given  opi 
Now  it  will  be  remembered,  tnat  the  terms  of  oar 
proportion  are  these : — "  That  it  is  lawful  for  the 
magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
whenever  his  interference  appears  to  him  to  cos- 
duce,  by  its  general  tendency,  to  the  public  hap- 
jpmess.'^    The  clause  of"  geE^  tendency."  when 
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fldi  rale  eomes  to  be  applied,  wiQ  be  found  a  Tery 
wignififfint  part  of  the  mrection.  It  oblises  the  ma- 
gMtrate  to  reflect,  not  only  whether  the  religion 
which  he  wishes  to  propigate  amongst  his  sub- 
jects, be  that  which  wilt  Mst  secure  their  eternal 
wel&re ;  not  onJy,  whether  the  methods  he  eniploys 
be  likely^ to  eflectuate  the  establishment  of  that 
T^gion;  but  abo  upon  this  fiurther  question: 
WEether  the  kind  oi  interference  which  he  is 
about  to  exercise,  if  it  were  adopted  as  a  c(»nroon 
maxim  amongst  states  and  princes,  or  received  as 
m  genenJ  rule  for  the  conduct  of  goyemment  in 
in^teTB  of  refigion,  would,  upon  the  whole,  and  in 
the  mass  of  instances  in  which  his  example  might 
be  imitated,  conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  human 
•aahation.  If  the  ma^rate,  for  example,  should 
think  that,  although  Uie  apfdication  of  his  power 
might,  in  the  instance  concerning  which  he  de- 
fiboates,  advance  the  true  rehgion,  and  together 
mrith  it,  the  happiness  of  his  people,  ^t  that  the 
flune  engine,  in  other  hands,  who  mi^ht  assume 
the  right  to  use  it  with  the  like  pretenaons  of  rea- 
-aon  and  authority  that  he  himself  alleges,  would 
mois  frequently  shut  out  truth,  and  obstruct  the 
means  of  salvation ;  he  would  be  bound  by  this 
opinion,  still  admitting  public  utility  to  be  the  su- 
preme rule  of  his  coimuct,  to  refnun  from  expo- 
nents, which,  whatever  particular  eflects  he  may 
expect  from  them,  are,  in  their  general  operation, 
daufleroos  or  hurtful.  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  me  subject,  it  arises  from  that  which  u  the 
caose  of  every  cfifficulty  in  morals ; — the  competi- 
tioD  of  particular  and  general  consequences ;  or, 
what  b  the  same  thing,  the  submission  of  one  ge- 
nenl  rate  to  another  rule  which  is  still  more 
general. 

Bearing  then  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  general 
tendency  of  the  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
effixts  which  would  arise  from  the  measure  be- 
ing generally  adopted,  that  fixes  upon  it  the  cha- 
ncter  of  rectituds  or  injustice;  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  is  the  degree  and  the  sort  of  inter- 
iBKnoe  of  secular  laws  in  matters  of  religion, 
whicii  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
happineaB.  There  are  two  maxims  which  vnll 
in  a  neat  measure  regulate  our  conclusions  upon 
this  need.  The  first  is,  that  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity is  better  than  no  religion  at  all :  the  second, 
tfa^  of  difierent  systems  of  fiiith,  that  is  the  best 
which  is  the  truest.  The  first  of  these  positions 
win  hardly  be  disputed,  when  we  renect  that 
every  sect  and  modification  of  Christianity  holds 
out  the  happiness  and  misery  of  another  life,  as 
depending  cniefly  upon  the  practice  of  virtue  or 
of  vice  in  this ;  and  that  the  aistinctions  of  virtue 
and  vice  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A  person 
who  acts  under  the  impression  of  these  hopes  and 
fean,  though  combined  with  many  errors  and  su- 
perstitions, is  more  likely  to  advance  both  the 
pubhe  happiness  and  his  own,  than  one  who  is 
destitute  o(  all  expectation  of  future  account. 
The  latter  proposition  is  founded  in  the  consider- 
ation, that  the  principal  importance  of  religion 
oonsists  in  its  induence  upon  the  fate  and  condi* 
tion  of  a  future  existence.  This  influence  be- 
kngs  otdy  to  that  religion  which  comes  from  Grod. 
A  political  religion  may  be  framed,  which  shall 
embrace  the  purposes,  and  describe  the  duties  of 
political  society  perfectly  well;  but  if  it  be  not  de- 
livered byGo(l,  what  assurance  does  it  afiford, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Divine  iudgment  will 

\  any  rrgard  to  the  rules  which  it  contains  1 


By  a  man  who  acts  with  a  view  to  a  future  jndg* 
ment,  the  authority  of  a  religion  is  the  first  thing 
inquired  ailer ;  a  religion  which  wants  authority, 
with  him  wants  every  thing.  Since  then  this  au- 
thority appertains,  not  to  the  religion  which  is 
most  commodious, — to  the  religion  which  is  most 
sublime  and  efficacious,— to  the  religion  which  suits 
best  with  the  form,  or  seems  most  calculated  to 
uphold  the  power  and  stability,  of  civil  govern- 
ment,— but  onl^  to  that  religion  which  comes  from 
Grod ;  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the  true 
religion,  by  its  very  tnUh,  and  independently  of 
all  considerations  of  tendencies,  aptness,  or  any 
other  internal  qualities  whatever,  to  be  univeraally 
the  best. 

From  the  first  proposition  follows  this  inference, 
that  when  the  state  enables  its  subjects  to  learn 
some  form  of  Christianity,  by  distributing  teach- 
ers of  a  reli^ous  system  throughout  the  countiy, 
and  by  providing  for  the  mamtenance  of  these 
teachers  at  the  public  expense ;  that  is,  in  fewer 
terms,  when  the  laws  e«^a^/u^  a  national  religion, 
they  exercise  a  power  and  an  interference,  wnich 
are  likely,  in  their  general  tendency,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  mankind ;  for,  even  supposing  the 
species  of  Christianity  which  the  laws  patronise 
to  be  erroneous  and  corrupt,  yet  when  the  option 
lies  between  this  religion  ana  no  religion  at  afl, 
(which  would  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  the 
people  without  any  public  means  of  instructioii, 
or  any  regular  celebration  of  the  offices  of  Chrb- 
tiani^,)  our  proposition  teaches  us  that  the  former 
alternative  b  constantly  to  be  preferred. 

But  after  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  estabfish 
a  particular  religion  has  been,  upon  thb  principal, 
admitted ;  a  doubt  sometimes  presents  itsdf,  wne- 
ther  the  religion  which  he  ought  to  establish,  be 
that  which  he  himself  professes,  or  that  which  he 
observes  to  prevail  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Now  when  we  consider  thb  question 
witn  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  general  rale 
upon  the  subject,  (which  view  alone  can  furnish  a 
iust  solution  of  the  doubt,)  it  must  be  assumed  to 
be  an  equal  chance  whether  of  the  two  religions 
contain  more  of  truthjj--that  of  the  magistrate,  or 
that  of  the  people.  The  chance  then  that  b  lefl 
to  truth  being  equal  upon  both  suppositions,  tiie 
remaining  consideration  will  be,  from  which  ar- 
rangement more  efficacy  can  be  expected ; — fnm 
an  order  of  men  appointed  to  teach  the  people  their 
own  religion,  or  to  convert  them  to  another  1  In 
my  opimon,  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
former  scheme ;  and  thb  opinion,  if  it  be  assented 
to,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  in  the 
choice  of  the  religion  which  he  establishes,  to 
consult  the  faith  of  the  nation,  rather  than  hb  own. 
The  case  also  of  dissenters  must  be  determined 
by  the  principles  just  now  stated.  Toleration  is 
of  two  kinds ; — the  allowing  to  dissenters  the  un* 
molested  profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  vrith  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trast  and 
emolument  in  the  state ;  which  b  a  partial  tole- 
ration :  and  the  admitting  them,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of 
other  citizens ;  which  b  a  complete  toleration. 
The  expediency  of  toleration,  and  consequently  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  demand  it,  as  fiur  as  relatea 
to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  claim  of  being  pro- 
tected in  the  free  and  safe  profemion  of  hb  reli- 
gion, b  deducible  from  the  second  of  those  propori* 
tions  which  we  have  delivered  as  the  grounds  ol 
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tiea  MmittM  truth,  and  truth  in  the  abstract  to  be 
the  supreme  perfection  of  every  religion.  The 
advancement,  consequently,  and  discovery  of  truth, 
is  that  end  to  which  all  regulations  concerning  re- 
ligion ought  principally  to  be  ada(ited.  Now,  every 
apecies  of  intolerance  which  enjoins  sujipression 
and  silence,  and  every  sp&ics  of  persecution  which 
enforces  such  injunctions,  is  adverse  to  the  progress 
of  truth ;  forasmuch  as  it  causes  that  to  be  fixed  by 
one  set  of  men,  at  one  time,  which  b  much  better 
and  with  much  more  probability  of  success,  Icil  to 
the  independent  and  progressive  inquiry  of  sepa- 
zate  individuals.  Truth  results  from  discussion 
and  controversy,  and  is  investigated  by  the  labours 
and  researches  of  private  persons.  Whatever, 
therefore,  prohibits  these,  obstructs  that  industry 
and  that  hlterty,  which  it  is  the  common  interest 
of  mankind  to  promote.  In  religion,  as  in  other 
aabjects,  truth,  if  left  to  itself,  wiu  almost  always 
obtain  the  ascendency.  If  different  religions  be 
proiesoed  in  the  same  country,  and  the  minds  of 
men  remain  unfettered  and  unawed  by  intimida- 
tions of  law,  that  religion  which  is  founded  in 
maxims  of  reason  and  credibility,  will  gradually 
gain  over  the  other  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  men 
will  formally  renounce  their  ancient  religion,  but 
that  they  will  adopt  into  it  the  more  rational  doc- 
trines, the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  the 
neighbouriiig  sect;  by  which  means  the  worse 
religion,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  reformation, 
will  insensibly  assimilate  itself  to  the  better.  If 
popeiy,  for  instance,  and  protestantism,  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  quietUr  together,  papists  might  not 
become  protestants  (for  the  name  is  commonly  the 
last  thing  that  is  changed,*}  but  they  would  be- 
come more  enlighteneoand  informed ;  they  would 
by  little  and  Utile  incorporate  into  their  creed  many 
or  the  tenets  of  protestantism,  as  well  as  imbibe  a 
portion  of  its  spirit  and  moderation. 

The  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  we 
found  primarily  in  its  conduciveness  to  truth,  and 
in  the  superior  value  of  truth  to  tliat  of  any  other 
quality  which  a  religion  can  possess:  this  is  the 
princiDol  argument ;  but  there  are  some  auxiliary 
oonsidBrations,  too  important  to  be  omitted.  The 
confining  of  the  subject  to  the  religion  of  the  state, 
is  a  BoecQess  violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  is  an 
iastonce  in  which  constraint  is  always  grievous. 
Penecution  produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor 
any  real  change  of  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
vitiates  the  puuic  morals,  by  driving  men  to  pre- 
varication ;  and  commonly  endsin  a  general  though 
secret  infideli^,  by  imposing,  under  the  name  of 
revealed  religion,  systems  of  doctrine  which  men 
cannot  believe,  and  dare  not  examine :  finally,  it 
disgraces  the  character,  and  wounds  the  reputa- 
tion of  Christianity  itself,  by  making  it  the  author 
of  oppvession,  cruelty,  and  bkxKbhed. 

Under  the  idea  of  religious  toleration,  I  in- 
clude the  toleration  of  all  books  of  serious  ar- 
gumentation: but  I  deem  it  no  infringement  of 
religious  liberty,  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  ridi- 
cule, invective,  and  mockery,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects; because  this  species  or  writing  applies 
solely  to  the  passioas,  weakens  the  judgment,  and 
contaminates  the  imagination,  of  its  riders ;  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  assist  either  the  investi- 
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gation  or  the  impression  of  tnith :  on  theoantniy, 
whilst  it  sta^s  not  to  distinguish  between  the  au- 
thority of  difierent  religions,  it  destroys  alike  tba 
influence  of  all. 

Concerning  the  admission  of  dissenters  from 
the  establish^  religion  to  offices  and  employments 
in  the  pubUc  service,  (which  is  necessary,  to  ren- 
der toleration  complete,)  doulits  have  bran  enter- 
tained, with  some  appearance  of  reason.  It  is 
possible  that  such  religious  opinions  may  be  hold- 
en,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  necessary 
functio^is  of  dvil  government ;  and  which  opinions 
consequently  disqualify  those  who  maintain  them 
from  exercising  any  share  in  its  administration. 
There  have  been  enthusiasts  who  held  that  Chris- 
tianity has  abolisbetl  all  distinction  of  property, 
and  that  she  enjoins  upon  her  followers  a  con»- 
munity  of  goods.  With  what  tolerable  propriety 
could  one  of  this  sect  be  appointed  a  judge  or  a 
magistrate,  whose  office  it  is  to  decide  upon  ques- 
tions of  private  right,  and  to  protect  men  in  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  property  1  It  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  intrust  a  muita^  command 
to  a  Uuaker,  who  believes  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Gospel  to  take  up  arms.  This  is  possible ;  thcreu 
fore  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  truth, 
that  religion  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a  cause  which 
will  justify  exclusion  from  public  employmenta. 
When  we  examine,  however,  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity which  actually  prevail  in  the  workl,  we 
must  confess  that,  witu  the  single  exception 
of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  we  find  no  tenet  in  any 
of  them  which  incapacitates  men  for  the  service 
of  the  state.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that 
discordancy  of  religions,  even  supposing  each 
religion  to  be  free  from  any  errors  that  afiect  the 
safety  or  the  conduct  of  government,  is  enough  to 
render  men  unfit  to  act  together,  in  public  stotiona 
But  upon  what  argument,  or  upon  what  ezp^ 
rience,  b  tliis  assertion  founded  1  I  perceive  ne 
reason  why  men  of  different  religious  persuasione 
may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in 
the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as 
well  as  men  of  various  or  opposite  omnions  mxiB 
any  controverted  topic  of  natural  phuoeophy,  hi^ 
tory,  or  ethics. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  test-laws  oie 
wont  to  be  applied,  and  in  which,  if  in  any,  they 
may  be  defended.  One  is,  where  two  or  more  re- 
ligions are  contending  for  establishment;  and 
where  there  appears  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  contest,  but  by  giving  to  one  religion  such  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  legislature  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  as  to  secure  it  against  dan- 
ger from  any  other.  1  own  that  I  shoukl  assent 
to  this  precaution  with  many  scruples.  If  the  dis- 
senters from  the  establishment  beccnne  a  nnjori^ 
of  the  people ;  the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be 
altered  or  qualified.  If  there  exists  amongst  the 
different  sects  of  the  country  such  a  parity  of 
numbers,  interest,  and  power,  as  to  render  the 
preference  of  one  sect  to  the  rest,  and  the  choice 
of  that  sect,  a  matter  of  hazardous  success,  and  of 
doubtful  election,  some  plan  sinular  to  that  which 
is  meditated  in  North  America,  and  whkh  we 
have  described  in  a  preceding  port  of  the  preseut 
chapter,  though  encumbered  with  great  difficulties, 
may  perhaps  suit  better  with  this  divided  state  o? 
public  opinion,  than  any  constitution  of  a  natuiml 
church  whatever.  In  all  other  situations,  the  es- 
tablishment will  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  it- 
self.   However,  if  a  test  m  apphcohle  with  jnstiw 
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npoQ  thk  princq^  at  afl,  it  ooght  to  be  applied 
in  reged  goYemments,  to  the  chief  magiiitrate  nim- 
Hdf,  whoae  power  might  otherwise  overthrow  or 
chaii^  the  establisheareiigion  of  the  country,  in 
oppoeition  to  the  wiD  and  lentimento  of  the  people. 

The  second  case  of  exlcusion,  and  in  which,  I 
think,  the  measure  is  more  easily  vindicated,  is 
that  of  a  country  in  which  some  disaffection  to  the 
iuhnsting  government  happens  to  be  connected 
with  certain  religious  distinctions.  The  state  un- 
doubtedly has  a  right  to  refuse  its  power  and  its 
confidence  to  those  who  seek  its  destruction. 
Wherefore,  if  the  generality  of  any  religious  sect 
entertain  dispositions  hostile  to  the  constitution, 
and  if  government  have  no  other  wa^  of  knowing 
its  enenues  than  by  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fe«s,  the  professors  of  that  religion  may  jusUy  be 
excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and  authority.  But 
even  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  not 
against  the  religion  that  government  shuts  it0 
doora,  but  ag^nst  those  political  principles,  which, 
Ikowever  independent  they  may  be  of  any  article 
of  letigioos  faUh,  the  members  of  that  communion 
are  found  in  fact  to  hold.  Nor  would  the  legisla- 
tor make  religious  tenets  the  test  of  men's  mcU- 
nations  towards  the  state,  if  he  could  discover  any 
other  that  was  equally  certain  and  notorious. 
Thus,  if  the  members  of  the  Romish  church,  for 
the  most  part  adhere  to  the  interests,  or  maintain 
flic  ri^ht,  of  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms ;  and  ii  there  he  no  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  do  from  those  who  do  not 
Ktam  such  dangerous  prejudices;  government  is 
wen  warranted  m  fencing  out  the  whole  sect  from 
fltuations  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  ttus 
example,  it  is  not  to  popery  that  the  laws  object, 
hut  to  popery  as  the  marKofiacobitism ;  an  equivo- 
cal indeed  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best  and  per- 
haps the  only  one,  that  can  be  devised.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  the  connexion 
between  popery  and  jaoobitism,  which  is  the  sole 
cause  of  suspicion  and  the  sde  justification  of 
those  severe  and  jealous  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  against  the  professors  of  that  religion, 
was  accidental  in  its  origin,  so  probably  it  w3i  be 
temporary  in  its  duration ;  and  that  tliiese  restric- 
tioDS  ought  not  to  continue  one  day  longer  than 
wxne  visible  danger  renders  them  necessary  to  the 
pnservation  of  public  tranquillity. 

After  an,  it  may  be  asked ;  AVhy  should  not 
the  legislator  direct  his  test  against  the  political 
prindples  themselves  which  he  wishes  to  exclude, 
lather  than  encounter  them  through  the  medium 
of  lelipous  tenets,  the  only  crime  and  the  only 
danger  of  which  consist  in  their  presumed  al- 
liance with  the  former?  Why,  for  example, 
■hould  a  man  be  required  to  renounce  transub- 
ftantiafion,  before  he  be  admitted  to  an  office  in 
the  state,  when  it  might  seem  to  be  sufficient 
that  he  abiure  the  pretender  1  There  are  but  two 
answers  that  can  he  given  to  the  objection  which 
this  ouestion  contains :  first,  that  it  is  not  opinions 
whkn  the  laws  fisar,  so  much  as  inclinations ;  and, 
that  political  inclinations  are  not  so  easily  detected 
by  the  affirmsrion  or  denial  of  any  abf^iact  pro- 
position in  politics,  as  by  the  ducovery  of  the 
rehgioos  creed  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be 
united : — secondly,  that  when  men  renounce  their 
religion,  they  c<nmnonly  quit  all  connexion  with 
the  members  of  the  church  which  they  have  left ; 
that  church  no  k>nger  expecting  assistance  or 
ftifmlfhif  from  thorn :  whereas  particular  persons 


might  insinuate  themselves  into  offices  of  trust 
and  authority,  by  subscribing  political  assertions, 
and  yet  retain  their  predilection  for  the  interests 
of  the  religious  sect  to  which  they  continued  to 
belong.  By  which  means,  government  would 
sometimes  find,  though  it  could  not  accuse  the 
individual,  whom  it  had  received  into  its  service, 
of  disafi^Uon  to  the  civil  establishment,  yet  that, 
through  him,  it  had  communicated  the  aid  and 
influence  of  a  powerful  station  to  a  party  who 
were  hostile  to  the  constitution.  These  answers, 
however,  we  propose  rather  than  defend.  The 
measure  certamly  cannot  be  defended  at  aU,  ex- 
cept where  the  suspected  union  between  certain 
obnoxious  principles  in  politics,  and  certain  tenets 
in  religion,  is  nearly  umversal ;  in  which  case,  it 
makes  little  difierence  to  the  subscriber,  whether 
the  test  be  religious  or  political;  and  the  state 
is  somewhat  better  secured  by  the  one  than  the 
other. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  those  general 
tendencies,  by  which  every  interference  of  civil 
government  in  matten  of  reugion  ought  to  be  tried, 
IS  this :  "  That  a  comprehensive  national  religion, 
guarded  by  a  few  articles  of  peace  and  conformity, 
together  with  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  or 
that  religion ;  and  with  a  complete  toleration  of  aU 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  without 
any  other  limitation  or  exception,  than  what  arises 
from  the  conjunction  of  dangerous  political  dispo- 
sitions with  certain  religious  tenets ;  appears  to  be, 
not  only  the  most  just  and  liberal,  but  the  wisest 
and  safest  system,  which  a  state  can  adopt :  in- 
asmuch as  it  unites  the  several  perfections  which 
a  religious  constitution  ought  to  aim  at : — ^liberty 
of  conscience,  with  means  of  instruction;  tlie 
progress  of  truth,  with  the  pc»ce  of  society ;  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  Population  and  Provision ;  and  qf  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  as  subservient  thereto. 

The  final  view  of  aU  rational  politics  is,  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  ouantity  of  happiness  in  a  given 
tract  of  country.  The  riches,  strength,  and  glory 
of  nations;  the  topics  which  history  celebrates, 
and  which  alone  almost  engage  the  praises  and 
possess  the  admiration  of  m^ikind ;  have  no  valuo 
mrther  than  as  they  eontribute  to  this  end.  When 
they  interfere  with  it,  they  are  evils,  and  not  the 
less  real  for  the  splendour  that  surrounds  them. 

Secondl^r:  Although  we -speak  of  communities 
as  of  sentient  beings;  although  we  ascribe  to 
them  happiness  and  misery,  desires,  interests, 
and  passions;  nothing  really  exists  or  feels  but 
individuals.  The  happiness  of  a  people  is  made 
up  o{  the  happiness  of  single  persons ;  and  the 
(^uantit^  of  lutppiness  can  only  be  augmented  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  percipients,  or  the 
pleasure  of  their  perceptions. 

Thirdly:  Notwithstanding  that  diversity  of 
condition,  especially  difierent  degrees  of  plenty, 
fireedom,  ana  secunty,  greatly  vary  the  quantity 
of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  same  number  ot 
individuals;  and  notwitnstonding  that  extreme 
cases  maj  be  found,  of  human  lyings  so  gaUed 
by  the  rigours  of  davery,  that  the  increase  of 
numben  is  only  the  amplification  of  misery  j  yet, 
within  certain    limits,  and  within  those  bmits 
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to  wMch  dvil  life  is  diversified  under  the  tem- 
perate governments  that  obtain  in  Europe,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  1  think,  with  certainty,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  happiness  produced  in  any  given  di^rict, 
«o  far  depends  upon  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants, 
that,  in  comparing  adjoining  periods  in  the  same 
country,  the  collective  happiness  will  be  nearly 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  numbers ;  that  is, 
twice  the  numoer  oi  inhabitants  will  produce 
double  the  quantity  of  happiness :  in  distant  pe- 
riods, and  diircrent  countries,  under  ^reat  changes 
or  great  dissimilitude  of  civil  condition,  although 
the  proportion  of  enjoyment  may  &11  much  short 
of  the  numbers,  yet  still  any  considerable  excess 
^  numbers  will  usually  carry  with  it  a  prepon- 
deration  of  happiness ;  that,  at  least,  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  assumed,  in  all  political  deliberations, 
that  a  larger  portion  of  happiness  is  enjoyed 
amongst  itn  persons,  possessinff  the  means  of 
healthy  subsistence,  than  can  m  produced  by 
f,vt  persons,  under  every  advantage  of  power, 
affluence,  and  luxury. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  happiness  in  a  given  district,  although  it  is 
possible  it  ma;^  be  increased,  the  number  of  in- 
nabitants  remaining  the  same,  is  chiefly  and  most 
naturally  aflected  by  alteration  of  the  numbers : 
that^  consequently,  the  decay  of  population  is  the 
greatest  evu  that  a  state  can  suner;  and  the  im- 
provement of  it,  the  object  which  ought,  in  all 
countries,  to  be  aimed  at,  in  preference  to  every 
other  political  purpose  whatsoever. 
^  The  imjportance  of  population,  and  the  supe- 
xiority  of  t/  to  every  other  national  advantage, 
are  points  necessary  to  be  inculcated,  and  to  he 
understood ;  inasmuch  as  felse  estimates,  or  fim- 
tastic  notions,  of  national  grandeur,  are  per- 
petually drawing  the  attention  of  statesmen  and 
legislators  from  the  care  of  this,  which  is,  at  all 
tiroes,  the  true  and  absolute  interest  of  a  country: 
for  which  reason,  we  have  stated  these  points 
with  unusual  formality.  We  will  confess,  how- 
ever, that  a  competition  can  seldom  arise  between 
the  advancement  of  population  and  any  measure 
of  sober  utili^T^;  because,  in  the  ordinary  progress 
of  human  anairs,  whatever,  in  any  way,  con- 
tributes to  make  a  people  happier,  tends  to  render 
them  more  numerous. 

In  the  fecundity  of  the  human,  as  of  every 
other  species  of  animals,  nature  has  provided  for 
an  indefinite  multiplication.  Mankind  have  in- 
creased to  their  present  number  from  a  single 
pair ;  the  offspring  of  early  marriages,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  procreation,  do  more  than  replace 
the  parents:  i{i  countries,  and  under  circum- 
stances very  fevourable  to  subsistence,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  doubled  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years;  the  hav«x;  occasioned  by  wars,  earthquakes, 
nmine,  or  pestilence,  is  usualW  repaired  in  a  short 
time. — These  indications  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  tendency  of  nature^  in  the  human  species,  to 
a  continual  mcrease  of  its  numbers.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  that  may  reasonably  bo  pro- 
pounded, what  are  tlie  causes  which  confine  or 
chock  the  natural  progress  of  this  multiplication  1 
And  the  answer  which  first  presents  itself  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the  population  of 
a  country  must  stop  when  the  country  can  main- 
tain no  more ;  that  is,  when  the  inhabitants  are 
already  so  numerous  as  to  exhaust  all  the  pro- 
vision which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  produce. 
This,  however,  though  an  insuperable  oar,  will 


seldom  be  found  to  be  that  which  aetuany  cbecfc# 
the  proeresB  of  population  in  any  country  of  thtt 
world;  because  the  number  of  the  people  have 
seldom,  in  any  country,  arrived  at  this  limit,  or 
even  approached  to  it.  The  fertility  of  the  grouBiL 
in  temperate  regions,  is  capable  of  being  improved 
by  cultivation  to  an  extent  which  is  unknown ; 
much,  however,  beyond  the  state  of  improvonent 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  In  our  own.  which 
holds  almost  the  first  place  in  the  knowlec^  and 
encouragement  of  afnculture,  let  it  only  be  tup- 
pceed  thBit  every  field  in  England,  of  the  same 
oridnal  quality  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropons,  and  consequently  capable  of  the 
same  fertility,  were,  l^  a  like  management,  mAd» 
to  yield  an  equal  produce;  and  it  may  be  asaertedy 
1  believe  with  truth,  that  the  quantity  of  hninan 
provision  raised  in  the  island  would  be  increased 
five-fold.  The  two  principles,  therefore,  upon 
which  population  seems  primarily  to  dep^id.  the 
fecundity  of  the  species,  and  the  capaaty  of  the 
soil,  would  in  most,  perhaps  in  lul  countries^ 
enable  it  to  proceed  much  fiurther  than  it  has  yet 
advaiiced.  The  number  of  marriageable  women^ 
who,  in  each  country,  remain  unnuirried,  afibrd  a 
computation  how  much  the  agency  of  nature  in 
the  dififusion  of  human  life  is  cramped  and  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  quantity  of  waste,  neglected,  or 
mismanaged  surfoce, — ^together  with  a  oompaiiranj 
like  the  preceding,  of  the  crops  raised  ftom  the  sott 
in  the  neighbouniood  of  populous  dties,  and  un- 
der a  per^  state  of  cultivation,  with  those  which 
lands  of  equal  or  superior  quality  yield  in  difierent 
situations, — will  show  in  what  proportion  the  in- 
digenous productions  of  the  earth  are  capable  of 
being  farther  augmented. 

The  fiindamental  proposition  upon  the  subject 
of  poputaHon^  which  must  guide  every  endeavour 
to  improve  it,  and  from  which  every  condusioii 
concerning  it  may  be  deduced,  is  this :  **  Wherever 
the  commerce  between  the  sexes  ia  reffulated  by 
inarriage,  and  a  provision  for  that  mode  o(  sub- 
sistence, to  whicn  each  class  of  the  community  is 
accustomed,  can  be  procured  with  ease  and  ceat- 
tainty,  thero  the  number  of  the  people  will  in- 
crease ;  and  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of 
the  increase,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  these  causes  exist." 

This  proposition  we  will  draw  out  into  the  se- 
veral principles  which  it  contains. 

I.  First,  the  proposition  asserts  the  "  neoesntj 
of  confining  ^e  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  tM 
marriage-union."  It  is  only  in  the  marriage-union 
that  this  intercourse  is  sufficiently  prolific  Be- 
side which,  fisimily  establishments  alone  are  fitted 
to  perpetuate  a  succession  of  generations.  The 
ofi&pringof  a  vague  and  promiscuous  concubinage 
are  not  only  few,  and  liable  to  perbh  by  neglect, 
but  are  seldom  prepared  for,  or  introdoceci  into 
situations  suited  to  the  raising  of  fomilies  of  their 
own.  Hence  the  advantages  of  marriages.  Now 
nature,  in  the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  has  pro- 
vided a  stimulus  which  will  inftdlibly  secure  the 
frequency  of  marriages,  with  all  their  benefidal 
effects  upon  the  state  of  population,  provided  the 
male  part  of  the  species  be  prohibited  from  ir- 
regular gratifications.  This  impulse,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  surnM>unt  almost  every  impediment  to 
marriage,  will  operate  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, expense,  danger,  or  innmy,  the  sense  of 
guilt,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  wnich  attend  li- 
centious indulgences.  Wl 
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iilddi  tcMakeiiot  is  beoDOie  fcaice,  H  behoipn  the 
itate  to  watch  over  the  public  morals  wkh  in- 
creased solidtude;  far  nothing  but  the  instinct  of 
amtate,  under  the  resliaint  of  chastity,  will  induce 
Bwn  to  undertake  the  labour,  or  consent  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  personal  liberty  and  induljgence,  which 
the  support  of  a  fiunily,  in  such  curcumstances, 
veouifes. 

II.  The  second  requisite  which  our  proposition 
sisies  as  neceSsafy  to  the  success  of  population,  is, 
"the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  aprovision 
can  be  procured  for  that  mode  of  subsistence  to 
which  each  dassof  the  community.is  accustomed." 
b  is  not  enough  that  men's  tuUvral  wants  be 
sttppfied;  that  a  provision  adequate  to  the  real 
Dcies<if  human  life  be  attainable:  habitual 

flnifiss  become  actual  wants;  opinion  and 
I  convert  articles  o(  ornament  and  luxury 
scessaries  of  life.    And  it  must  not  be  ex- 

1  firom  men  in  general,  at  least  in  the  present 
ielaxied  state  of  momls  and  discipline,  that  they 
wiM  enter  into  marriages  which  degrade  their  con- 
ditioa,  reduce  their  inode  of  living,  deprive  them 
of  the  accommodations  to  which  they  have  been 
aecustoaied,  or  even  of  these  ornaments  or  ap- 
lages  of  rank  and  station  which  they  have 

taughl  to  regard  as  beioBging  to  their  birth, 
ass,  or  profewlon,  or  pfaKX  in  society.  The 
aune  consitleration,  namely,  *  ▼iew  to  their  ao- 
automed  mode  of  life,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the 
sopeiior  order  of  the  people,  has  no  less  influence 
upon  those  ranks  which  compose  the  mass  of  the 
coamiuBity.  The  kind  and  (^ualihr  of  food  and 
fiquor,  the  tp&aci  of  habitation,  nimiture,  and 
dothing,  to  which  the  common  people  of  each 
connirj  are  habituated,  most  be  attainable  with 
ease  and  oertainW,  betore  marriages  will  be  suf- 
ficiently early  ana  general  to  carry  the  progress 
of  population  to  its  just  extent  It  is  in  vam  to 
aOq^  that  a  more  simple  diet,  ruder  habitations, 
«r  coarser  appareL  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life  and  heeltb,  or  even  of  physical  ease 
and  pleasure.  Men  will  not  marry  with  this  en- 
countgemenL  For  instance:  when  the  common 
people  of  a  country  are  accustomed  to  eat  a  large 
proportion  of  animal  food,  to  drink  wine,  spirits, 
or  Deer,  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  to  dwell  in 
stone  houses,  they  will  not  marry  to  live  in  clay 
cottages,  upon  roots  and  milk,  with  no  other 
dothmg  than  skins,  or  what  is  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  effects  of 
cold;  althouffh  these  bst  may  be  all  that  the  sus- 
tnrtation  of  nfe  and  health  requires,  or  that  even 
contribute  much  to  animal  comfort  and  enjoy- 


The  ease,  then,  and  certainty,  with  which  the 
means  can  be  procured,  not  barely  of  subsistence, 
hot  of  that  mode  of  subsisting  which  custom  hath 
In  eadi  country  established,  form  the  point  upon 
which  the  state  and  progress  of  population  chiefly 
dqmid.  Now,  there  are  three  causes  which  evi- 
deirtly  rmlate  this  point:  the  mode  itself  of  sub- 
■^ng  which  prevails  in  the  country ;  the  quan- 
tity of  provision  suited  to  that  mode  of  subsistence. 
which  IS  either  raised  in  the  country  or  imported 
into  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  distribution  of  that  provision. 

These  three  causes  merit  distinct  consideration. 

I.  The  mode  of  Hving  which  actually  obtains  in 
a  eonntry.  In  China,  where  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quent the  sea  shore,  or  the  banks  of  large  riveri, 
■ad  subsist  in  a  great  measure  upon  fish,  the 
ppnhfinn  m  deacr&ed  to  be  excessive.    This  pe- 


culiarity ariMs^  not  p^t^bly  firom  anjdvil  advan^ 
tages,  any  care  or  policy,  any  particular  oonsti^ 
tution  or  superior  wisdom  of  government;  but 
simply  from  hence,  that  the  species  of  food  to 
which  custom  hath  reconcfled  the  desires  and  iiv- 
clinations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  that  which,  of  aU 
others,  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
with  the  most  ease,  and  stuids  in  need  of  the 
least  preparation.  The  natives  of  Indostan  being 
ccmfined,  by  the  kws  of  their  religion,  to  the  use 
of  vegetebie  food,  and  requiring  httle  except  rica, 
which  the  countiy  produces  in  plentiful  crops; 
and  food,  in  warm  climates,  composing  the  only 
want  of  Ufe ;  these  countries  are  popuEiuSj  under 
all  the  injuries  of  a  despotic,  ana  the  agitations 
of  an  unsettled  government  If  any  revolution, 
or  what  would  be  called  perhaps  rdSnement  of 
mannenL  should  generate  in  these  people  a  taste 
for  the  nesh  of  animals,  similar  to  what  prevails 
amongst  the  Arabian  hordes;  should  introduoa 
flocks  and  herds  into  grounds  which  are  now  o(>> 
vered  with  com;  shotud  teach  them  to  account  a 
certain  portion  of  this  species  of  food  amon^rgt  tho 
necessaries  of  life:  the  population,  from  this  sin- 
gle change,  woula  suffer  m  a  few  years  a  great 
diminution :  and  this  diminution  would  follow,  m 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  laws,  or  even  of  any 
improvement  that  might  take  place  in  their  civu 
condition.  In  Ireland,  the  simplicity  of  livin|r 
al<»ie,  maintains  a  considerable  degree  of  popula- 
tion, under  great  defecte  of  police,  indusdy,  and 
commerce. 

Under  this  head,  and  from  a  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, may  be  understood  the  true  evil  and 
prmper  danger  of  luxury. 

Luxury,  as  it  suppbee  employment  and  pro- 
motes industry,  assisto  population.  But,  then 
there  is  another  consequence  attending  it,  which 
counteracts  and  often  overbalances  tl^se  advai^ 
tages.  When,  by  introducing  more  superfluities 
into  general  reception,  luxury  has  rendered  the 
usual  accommodations  of  life  more  expensive,  ar- 
tificial, and  elaborate,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  family  conformably  with  the  established  mode 
of  living,  becomes  ^p:eater,  and  what  each  man 
has  to  spare  from  his  nersonal  consumption  pro- 
portionaoly  less :  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  mar- 
riages grow  less  frequent,  agreeably  to  the  maxim 
ab^e  bid  down,  and  which  must  be  remembered 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  that  men  will  not  many  to  tvnk  their 
place  or  con(Htion  in  society,  or  to  forego  thooe 
mdulgences  which  their  own  habito,  or  what  they 
observe  amongst  their  equals,  have  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  their  satisfaction.  This  principle  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  article  of  diet  and  areas,  to  houses, 
nimiture,  attendance;  and  this  effect  will  be  felt 
in  every  class  of  the  community.  For  instance: 
the  custom  of  wearing  broad-cloth  and  fine  linen, 
repays  the  shepherd  and  flax-grower,  feeds  the 
manufecturer,  enriches  the  merchant,  gives  not 
only  support  but  existence  to  multituoes  of  fiuni- 
lies:  hitherto,  therefore,  the  cffecto  are  beneficial ; 
and  were  these  the  oidy  effects,  such  elegancies, 
or,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  such  luxuries, 
ccndd  not  be  too  universal.  But  here  follows  the 
mischief:  when  once  fashion  hath  annexed  the 
use  of  these  articles  of  dress  to  any  certain  class, 
the  middling  ranks,  for  example,  of  the  com- 
munity, each  individual  of  that  rank  finds  them 
to  be  neceasariea  of  life,  that  is,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  example  of  his  eouaki 
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md  to  irminfailn  that  appearance  which  the  cus- 
tom of  societj  requires.  This  obligation  creates 
such  a  demand  upon  his  income,  and  adds  so 
tnuch  to  the  cost  and  burden  of  a  fiunily,  as  to 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  marry,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  continuing  his  habits,  or  of  maintaining 
nis  place  and  situation  in  the  world.  We  see,  in 
this  description,  the  cause  which  induces  men  to 
waste  their  fives  in  a  barren  cetibecy ;  and  this 
CHAUse^  which  impairs  the  very  source  of  popula- 
tion, IS  justly  placed  to  the  account  of  luxury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  luxury ^  consideredT with 
a  Tiew  to  population,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  there  exists  a  point  in 
the  scale,  to  wnich  luxury  may  ascend,  or  to  which 
the  wants  of  mankind  may  be  multiplied  with  ad- 
vantaffe  to  the  conmiunity,  and  beyond  which  the 
prejudicial  consequences  begin  to  preponderate. 
Tlie  determination  of  this  point,  though  it  as- 
sume the  form  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  depends 
upon  circumstances  too  numerous,  intiicate,  and 
undefined,  to  admit  of  a  precise  solution.  How- 
ever, from  what  has  been  observed  concerning 
the  tendency  of  luxury  to  diminish  marriages, 
in  which  tendency  the  evil  of  it  resides,  the  fol- 
lowing general  conclusions  may  be  established : — 

1st.  That,  of  different  kinds  of  luxury,  those 
are  tne  most  innocent  which  afford  employment 
to  the  greatest  number  of  artists  and  manufiic- 
turers;  or  those,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  work  bears  the  greatest  proportion  to 
that  of  the  raw  material. — Thus,  luxury  in  dress 
or  furniture,  is  universally  preferable  to  luxury  in 
eating,  because  the  articles  which  constitute  the 
one,  are  more  the  production  of  human  art  and 
Industry,  than  those  which  supply  the  other. 

2dly,  That  it  is  the  dij^usion^  rather  than  the 
degree  of  luxury,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  as  a  na- 
tional evil  The  mischief  of  luxury  consisto,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  obstruction  which  it  forms 
to-marriage.  Now  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
people  that  the  higher  ranks  in  any  country  com- 
pose ;  for  which  reason,  the  fiicility  or  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  the  expense  of //i«{r  station,  and  the 
consequent  mcrease  or  diminution  of  marriages 
among. them^  will  influence  the  state  of  popma- 
tion  but  little.  So  long  as  the  pre  valency  of  luxury 
is  confined  to  a  few  of  elevated  rank,  much  of  the 
benefit  is  felt,  and  little  of  the  inconveniency. 
But  when  the  imitation  of  the  same  manner  de- 
scends, as  it  always  will  do,  into  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  when  it  advances  the  requisites  of  living, 
oeyond  what  it  adds  to  men's  abilities  to  purchase 
them ;  then  it  is  that  luxury  checks  the  formation 
of  famihes,  in  a  degree  that  ought  to  alarm  the 
public  fears. 

3dly,  That  the  condition  most  fevouraUo  to 
population  is  that  of  a  laborious,  frugal  people, 
ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious 
nation;  because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves 
them  every  advantage  of  luxury,  exempte  them 
from  the  evils  which  naturally  accompany  its  ad- 
mission into  any  country. 

II.  Next  to  tne  mode  of  living,  we  are  to  con- 
sider "  the  quantity  of  provision  suited  to  that 
mode,  which  is  either  raised  in  the  country,  or 
imported  into  it :"  for  this  is  the  order  in  which 
we  assigned  the  causes  of  population,  and  under- 
took to  treat  of  them.  Now,  if  we  measure  the 
quantity  of  provision  by  the  number  of  human 
bodies  it  will  support  in  due  health  and  vigour, 
this  quantity,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  soil 


firom  wfaidi  it  is  raised  bong  given,  w31  dsfnii 
greatly  upon  the  kind.  For  instance :  a  piece  of 
ground  capable  of  supplying  animal  f«xi  suf* 
Bdent  for  the  subsistence  of  ten  peisona,  wouki 
sustain,  at  least,  the  double  of  that  nuuber  with 
grain,  roots,  and  milk.  The  first  resourec  of  savage 
ufeisin  the  fiesh  of  wild  animals;  hence  the  num- 
bers amongst  savage  nations,  compared  with  tha 
tract  of  country  which  they  occupy,  are  univer- 
sally small ;  because  this  specie*  of  provision  is, 
of  all  others,  supplied  in  the  slenderest  proportion. 
The  next  step  was  the  iilvention  of  pasturage,  or 
the  rearing  or  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals: 
thb  alteration  added  to  the  stock  of  provision 
much.  But  the  last  and  principal  impfoveroeoi 
was  to  follow;  namely,  tillage,  or  the  artificial 
production  of  com,  esculent  planta,  and  roots. 
This  discovery,  whilst  it  changed  the  quality  of 
human  food,  augmented  the  quantity  m  a  vast 
proiwrtion.  So  far  as  the  state  of  population  i« 
governed  and  limited  by  the  quantity  oi  provision^ 
perhaps  there  is  no  single  cause  that  anSscta  it  so 
powerfully,  as  the  kind  and  qualitjr  of  food  whicli 
chance  or  usage  hath  introduced  into  a  country. 
In  England,  notwithstanding  the  pxeduoe  of  thm 
soil  h^  been,  of  late,  considerably  increased,  by 
the  enclosure  of  wastes,  and  the  adoption,  in 
many  places,  of  a  more  successful  husbandry,  yat 
we  do  not  observe  a  corresponding  addition  to  tbm 
number  of  inhabitanto;  the  reason  of  which  ap> 
pears  to  me  to  be,  the  more  general  consumption 
of  animal  food  amongst  us.  Many  ranks  of^  peo- 
ple whose  ordinary  met  was,  in  the  last  century, 
prepared  almost  entirely  from  milk,  roots,  ana 
vegetables,  now  require  every  day  a  considerablo 
portion  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  'Hence  a  great 
part  of  the  richest  lands  of  the  country  are  ood- 
verted  to  pasturage.  Much  also  of  the  bread-eoni» 
which  went  directly  to  the  nourkhment  of  human 
liodies,  now  only  contributes  to  it  by  fiitteninff  the 
flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen.  The  mass  and  vcSvme 
of  provisions  are  hereby  diminished ;  and  what  is 
gained  in  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  is  lost  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce.  This  consideration  teaches 
us,  that  tillage,  as  an  object  of  national  care  an^ 
encouragement,  is  universally  preferable  to  pas- 
turage, because  the  kind  of'^  provision  whicn  it 
vielos,  goes  much  farther  in  the  sustentation  of 
human  life.  TUlage  is  also  recommended  by  this 
additional  advantage,  that  it  affords  employmenl 
to  a  much  more  numerous  peasantry.  Indeed, 
pasturage  seems  to  be  the  art  of  a  nation,  either 
im|)erfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tribes 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Asia; 
or  of  a  nation,  like  Spain,  declining  from  ita  sum- 
mit  by  Inxury  and  inactivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provision,  together 
with  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  soil  from 
which  it  is  raised,  being  the  same ;  the  quantity 
procured  will  principally  depend  upon  two  ciTctun- 
stances, — the  ahilUy  of  the  occupier,  and  the  en- 
couragement which  he  receives.  The  greatest 
misfortune  of  a  country  is  an  indigent  tenantry. 
Whatever  be  the  native  advantages  of  the  soil,  or 
even  the  skill  and  industry  of  vm  occupier,  the 
want  of  a  sufiicient  capital  confines  every  plan,  as 
well  as  cripples  and  weakens  every  operation  i^ 
husbandry.  This  evil  is  felt,  where  agriculture 
is  accounted  a  servile  or  mean  employment ;  where 
farms  are  extremely  subdi\ided  and  badly  fur- 
nished with  halritadonr. ;  where  leases  are  un- 
known, or  are  of  short  cnr  precarioiu  duration. 
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Witk  respect  to  the  eneouragemeTU  of  husbandly; 
fai  tfab,  as  in  everj  oCber  employment  the  true  re- 
waid  of  indoctiy  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of  the 
ftodnoe. — The  exclusive  right  to  the  produce,  is 
the  only  incitement  which  acts  constantly  and 
nmveisaUy ;  the  rnily  aprins  which  keeps  hu- 
Bian  labmir  in  motion.  AU  therefore  that  the 
laws  can  do,  is  to  secure  thia  r^ht  to  the  occupier 
of  the  ground ;  that  is,  to  constitute  such  a  system 
'  of  tenure,  that  the  full  and  entire  advantage  of 
eveiy  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  tl:^  im- 
moiyer ;  tnat  eveir  man  work  for  himself,  and  not 
for  another;  and  that  no  one  share  in  the  profit 
who  does  not  assist  in  the  production.  By  the 
•eeupter  I  here  mean,  not  so  much  the  person 
who  performs  the  work,  as  him  who  procures  the 
hboor  and  Erects  the  management :  and  I  oon- 
iider  the  whole  profit  as  rec^ced  by  the  occupier, 
when  the  occupier  is  benefited  by  the  whole 
▼aloe  of  what  u  produced,  which  is  the  case  with 
flie  tenant  who  pays  a  fixed  rent  for  the  use  of 
land,  no  leas  than  with  the  proprietor  who  hokte 
it  as  his  own.  The  one  has  the  same  interest  in 
the  produce,  and  in  the  advantage  of  every  im- 

Eoient,  as  the  other.  Likewise  the  proprietor, 
h  he  grant  out  his  estate  to  farm,  may  be 
lered  as  the  occupier ^  insomuch  as  he  regn- 
Irtes  tlie  occupation  by  the  choice,  superintend- 
ency,  mnd  encouragement,  of  his  tenants,  by  the 
disposition  of  his  la^ds,  by  erecting  buiklinffs,  pro- 
ndtng  accommodations,  by  prescribing  conditions, 
er  supplying  implements  and  materials  of  improve- 
ment ;  uid  IS  entitled,  by  the  rule  of  public  expe- 
ifieney  above  mentioned,  to  receive^  in  the  advance 
of  his  rent,  a  share  of  the  benent  which  arises 
Dram  the  increased  produce  of  his  estate.  The 
vblatioii  of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian 
pidicy  eonstitutes  the  chief  objection  to  the  holding 
of  lands  by  the  state,  by  the  king,  by  corporate 
bftfies,  by  private  persons  in  right  of  tlieir  offices 
ar  benefees.  The  ineonveniency  to  the  public 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  unalienable  quality  of 
Imds  thus  holden  in  perpetuity,  as  finom  hence ; 
tiat  proprietors  of  this  description  seldom  con- 
tribute much  either  of  attention  or  expense  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates,  yet  claim,  by  the  rent, 
a  share  in  the  profit  of  every  improvement  that  is 
made  upon  them.  This  complaint  can  only  be 
obviated  by  "  long  leases  at  a  fixed  rent,"  which 
eonvey  a  larro  portion  of  the  interest  to  those  who 
actnaUy  conduct  the  cultivation.  The  same  ob- 
faction  is  applicable  to  the  holding  of  lands  by 
faeign  proprietors,  and  in  some  degree  to  estates 
of  too  great  extent  being  placed  in  the  same 


IIL  Beside  the  'production  of  provision,  there 
leniains  to  be  considered  the  distribution. — It  is 
in  vain  that  nrovisions  abound  in  the  country, 
unless  I  be  ab»  to  obtain  a  share  of  them.  This 
reflection  belongs  to  eveiy  individual.  The  plenty 
of  provision  produced,  the  quantity  of  the  pubhc 
Stock  afibrds  subsistence  to  individuals,  and  en- 
eooiagement  to  the  formation  of  femilies,  only  in 
proportion  as  it  is  distribxtUd^  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  these  individuals  are  allowed  to  diuw  from 
it  a  supply  of  their  own  wants.  The  distribution^ 
therefore,  becomes  of  equal  consequence  to  popu- 
latbn  vrith  the  production. — ^Now  there  is  out 
one  principle  of  distribution  that  can  ever  become 
ttmversal,  namely,  the  principle  of  "exchange ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  &at  every  man  have  something 
io  give  in  return  for  what  he  wants.    Bounty, 


however  it  may  come  in  aid  of  another  [>rincqile, 
however  it  may  occasionally  quaUfy  the  rigour,  or 
supply  the  imperfection,  of  an  established  rule  of 
di^bution,  can  never  itself  become  that  rule  or 
principle ;  because  men  will  not  work  to  give  the 
produce  of  their  labour  away. — Moreover,  the 
only  equivalents  that  can  be  ofiered  in  exchange 
for  provision  are  potoer  and  labour.  All  property 
is  power.  What  we  call  property  in  land,  is  the 
power  to  use  it,  and  to  exclude  others  from  the 
use.  Money  is  the  representative  of  power ^  bo- 
cause  it  is  convertible  into  power:  the  value  of 
it  consists  in  its  fiiculty  of  procuring  power  over 
things  and  persons.  But  power  which  results 
from  civil  conventions  (and  of  this  kind  is  what 
we  call  a  man's  fortune  or  estate,)  is  ueceasarilv 
confined  to  a  few,  and  is  withal  soon  exhausted: 
whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  every  man's 
natural  possession,  and  composes  a  constant  and 
renewing  fund.  The  hire,  therefore,  or  produce 
of  personal  industry,  is  that  which  the  bulk  of 
every  community  must  brine  to  market^  in  ex- 
change for  the  means  of  subsistence;  m  other 
words,  employment  must,  in  every  countrjr,  be  the 
medium  of  distribution,  and  the  soun!e  of  supply 
to  individuals.  But  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
duclion  and  distribution  of  provision,  as  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  eacn  other;  when,  sup- 
posing the  same  quantity  to  be  produced,  wa 
inquire  in  what  way,  or  according  to  what  rule, 
it  may  be  distributed ;  we  are  led  to  a  conception 
of  the  subject  not  at  all  agreeable  to  truth  and 
reality;  for,  in  truth  and  realty,  though  provision 
must  be  produced  before  it  be  distributetl,  yet  the 
production  dependn,  in  a  ^reat  measure^  upon  the 
distribution.  The  quantity  of  provision  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  so  far  as  tne  raising  of  it 
requires  human  art  or  labour,  will  evidently  be 
regulated  by  the  demand :  the  demand,  or^  in  other 
words,  the  price  and  sale,  being  that  which  alone 
rewards  the  care,  or  excites  the  diligence,  of  the 
husbandman.  But  the  sale  of  provision  depends 
upon  the  number,  not  of  those  who  want,  but  of 
those  who  have  something  to  ofier  in  return  for 
what  they  want ;  not  of  those  who  would  consume, 
but  of  those  who  can  buy ;  that  is,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  the  fruits  of  some  other 
kind  of  industry  to  tender  in  exchange  for  what 
they  stand  in  lieed  of  from  the  production  of  the 
soil 

We  see,  therefore,  the  connection  between  po- 
pulation and  employment.  Employment  afiects* 
population  "  directly,"  as  it  affords  the  only  me- 
dium of  distribution  by  which  individuals  can 
.obtain  from  the  common  stock  a  supply  for  the 
wants  of  their  families :  it  affects  population,  "  in- 
directly," as  it  augments  the  ^ock  itself  of  provi- 
sion, in  the  only  way  by  which  the  production  of 
it  can  be  efiectually  encouraged, — by  furnishing 
purchasers.  No  man  can  purchase  without  an 
equivalent ;  and  that  equivalent,  by  the  generality 
of  the  people,  must  in  every  country  he  derived 
from  employment.  And  upon  this  Wis  is  found- 
ed the  putnic  benefit  of  trade^  that  is  to  say,  its 
subserviency  to  population,  in  which  its  only  real 
utQity  con^sts.  (Jf  that  industry,  and  of  those 
arts  and  branches  of  trade,  which  are  employed  in 
the  production,  conveyance,  and  preparation,  of 
any  principal  species  of  hunuin  fcHxl,  ate  of  tho 
business  of  the  husbandman,  the  butcher,  baker, 
brewer,  com  merchant,  &c.  we  acknowledy^  tho 
necessity:  likewise  <^; Jj^^ utonufectures Wudi 
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furnish  ut  with  wami  clothing,  convenient  habi- 
tations, domestic  utensils,  as  ot  the  weaver,  tailor, 
smith,  carpenter,  &c.  we  perceive  (in  climates, 
however,  like  ours,  removed  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun,)  the  conduciveness  to  population,  by  their 
lenderinff  human  hie  more  h^thy,  vigorous,  and 
comibrtable.  But  not  one  half  the  occupations 
which  compose  the  trade  of  Europe,  fall  within 
either  of  these  descriptions.  Perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  manufacturers  in  England  are  employed 
upon  articles  of  confessed  luxury,  ornament,  or 
splendour ;  in  the  superfluous  embellishment  of 
some  articles  which  afe  useful  in  their  kind,  or 
upon  others  which  have  no  conceivable  use  or 
value  but  what  is  founded  in  caprice  or  &shion. 
What  can  be  less  necessary  or  less  connected  with 
the  sustentation  of  human  hfe,  than  the  whole 
produce  of  the  silk,  lace,  and  plate  manufac- 
tory 1  3ret  what  multitudes  labour  in  the  diilerent 
branches  of  these  arts !  What  can  be  imagined 
more  capricious  than  the  fondness  for  tobacco  and 
snufi"}  yet  how  maiii^  various  occupations,  and 
how  many  thousands  in  each,  are  set  at  work  in 
administering  to  this  frivolous  gratification !  Con- 
cerning trades  of  this  kind,  (and  this  kind  com- 
prehends more  than  half  the  trades  that  are  exer- 
cised,) it  may  fairly  be  asked,  ''  How.  since  they 
add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  provision,  do  they  tenH 
to  increase  the  number  of  tne  people  1 "  We  are 
taught  to  say  of  trade,  "  that  it  maintains  multi- 
tudes;" but  by  what  means  does  it  Tnainiain 
them,  when  it  produces  nothing  upon  which  the 
support  of  human  life  depends  i — In  like  manner 
with  respect  to  foreign  commerce ;  of  that  mer- 
chandise which  brings  the  necessaries  of  hfe  into 
a  country,  which  imports,  for  example,  corn,  or 
cattle,  or  ck)th,  or  fuel,  we  allow  the  tendency  to 
advance  population,  because  it  increases  the  stock 
of  provision  by  which  the  people  are  subsisted. 
But  this  effect  of  foreign  commerce  is  so  httle  seen 
in  our  own  country,  tnat  I  beUeve,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed of  Great  Britain,  what  Bishop  Berkley  said 
of  a  neighbouring  island,  that,  if  it  were  encom- 
passed with  a  wall  of  brass  fifty  cubits  high,  the 
country  might  maintain  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants that  find  subsistence  in  it  at  present; 
and  that  every  necessary,  and  even  every  real 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  human  life,  might 
be  supphed  in  as  great  abundance  as  they  now  are. 
Here,  therefore^  as  before,  we  may  fiiirly  ask,  by 
what  operation  it  is,  that  foreign  commerce,  which 
brings  into  the  country  no  one  article  of  human 
subsistence,  promotes  the  multiplication  of  human 
lifel 

The  answer  of  this  inquiry,  will  be  contained  in 
the  discussion  of  another,  viz : 

Since  the  soil  will  maintain  many  more  than 
k  can  employ,  what  must  be  done,  supposing  the 
country  to  be  full,  with  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
habitants 1  They  who,  by  the  rules  of  partition, 
(and  some  such  must  be  estabUshed  in  every 
counti^,^  are  entitled  to  the  land  ;  and  they  who, 
by  their  labour  upon  the  soil,  acouire  a  right  in  its 
produce,  will  not  part  with  their  property  for 
nothing ;  or,  rather,  they  vrill  no  longer  raise  from 
the  soilwhait  they  can  neither  lise  themselves,  nor 
exchange  for  what  they  want.  Or,  lastly,  if  these 
were  willing  to  distribute  what  they  could  spare 
of  the  provision  which  the  ground  yielded,  to 
others  who  had  no  share  or  concern  in  the  pro- 
perty or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  still  the  most  enor- 
iDoa8>nischiefii  would  ensue,  from  great  numbers 


remaining  unempk>yed.  The  idleness  of  one  half 
of  the  commumty  would  overwhelm  the  whole 
with  confusion  and  disorder.  One  only  way  pre- 
sents itself  of  removing  the  difficulty  whicn  this 
auestion  states,  and  which  is  sim[Jy  this:  thai 
ley,  whose  work  is  not  wanted,  nor  can  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  raising  of  provision  out  of  the 
grouno,  convert  their  bands  and  ingenuity  to  the 
fabrication  of  articles  which  may  gratii^  and  re- 

3uite  those  who  are  so  employed,  or  who  by  the 
ivision  of  lands  in  the  country,  are  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  certam  parts  of  them. 
By  this  contrivance,  all  things  proceed  welL  The 
occupier  of  the  ground  raises  from  it  the  utmost 
that  he  can  procure,  because  he  is  repaid  for  what 
he  can  spare  by  something  else  which  be  wants, 
or  with  which  he  is  pleased :  the  artist  or  inanafii&- 
turer,  though  he  have  neither  any  property  in  the 
soil,  nor  any  concern  in  its  cultivation,  is  regularij 
supplied  with  the  produce,  because  he  gives,  in 
exchange  for  what  he  stands  in  need  of,  something 
upon  which  the  receiver  places  an  equal  vahie : 
and  the  community  is  kept  quiet,  while  both 
sides  are  engaged  in  their  respective  occupe- 
tions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  business  of  one  half 
of  mankind  is,  to  set  the  other  half  at  work ;  that 
is,  to  provide  articles  which,  by  tempting  the 
desires,  may  stimulate  the  industry,  and  call  forth 
the  activity,  of  those  upon  the  exertion  of  whoee 
industry,  and  the  apphcation  of  whose  fiicultieay 
the  production  of  human  provision  depends.  A 
certain  portion  only  of  human  labour  is,  or  can  be 
productive i  the  rest  is  instrumerUal; — both  equal- 
ly necessary,  though  the  one  have  no  other  object 
than  to  excite  the  other.  It  appears  also,  that  it 
signifies  nothing,  as  to  the  main  purpose  <m  trade, 
how  superfluous  the  artkles  which  it  nimishes  aie; 
whether  the  want  of  them  be  real  or  imagmaiy ; 
whether  it  be  founded  in  nature,  or  in  opinion,  in 
fashion,  habit,  or  emulation :  it  is  enough  that  they 
be  actually  desired  and  sought  after.  Ploanshing 
cities  are  raised  and  supported  by  trading  in  to- 
bacco; populous  towns  subsist  l^  the  manofiw- 
tory  of  ribands.  A  watch  may  be  a  very  unne- 
cessary appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant;  yet 
if  the  peasant  will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  watch,  the  true  design  of  trade  is  answered : 
and  the  watchmaker,  while  he  polishes  the  cue, 
or  files  the  wheels  or  his  machine,  is  contributing 
to  the  production  of  com  as  efifectuaily,  though 
not  so  directly,  as  if  he  handled  the  spade  or 
held  the  pk)ugh.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  been 
mentioned  alr^dy,  not  onfy  as  an  acknowledged 
superfluity^  but  as  affording  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  capnce  of  human  appetite :  yet  if  the  fisher- 
man will  ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  rice 
from  forei^  countries,  in  order  to  procure  to 
himself  this  indulgence,  the  market  is  supplied 
with  two  important  articles  of  provision,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  merchandise  which^  hsis  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  gratification  of  a 
vitiated  palate. 

But  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  husbandman, 
land-owner,  or  whoever  he  be  that  is  entiled  to 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  will  no  longer  exchange  it 
for  what  the  manufacturer  has  to  ofi^r.  ae  is 
already  supplied  to  the  extent  of  his  desires.^  For 
instance,  he  wants  no  more  cloth ;  he  will  no 
longer  therefore  nve  the  weaver  com  in  return 
for  the  produce  ofhis  looms :  but  he  would  readily 
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finds  Uiis  to  be  the  case,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  send  his  cloth  abroad,  in  exchange  for  tea  or 
Sv  wine,  which  he  may  barter  for  t&t  provision 
which  the  ofl^  of  his  cbth  will  no  longer  procure. 
The  circulation  is  thus  revived :  and  the  benefit 
•of  the  discovery  is,  that,  whereas  the  number  of 
weavers,  who  could  find  subetBtence  firom  their 
employment,  was  before  limited  by  the  consump- 
CioD  of  doth  in  the  country,  that  number  is  now 
augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea 
and  wine.  This  is  the  principle  oi  foreign  oora- 
neiee.  In  the  magnitude  ana  complexity  of  the 
machine,  the  principle  of  motion  is  sometmies  lost 
cr  unobserved ;  but  it  is  always  simple  and  the 


to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  diversified 
and  enhn^ed  in  its  operation. 

The  e£ct  of  trade  upon  agriculture,  the  process 
of  which  we  have  been  end^vouring  to  describe, 
is  visible  in  the  neighboinrhood  of  trading  towns, 
and  in  those  districts  which  carry  on  a  communi- 
cation with  the  markets  of  trading  tovnis.  The 
husbandmen  are  bc^y  and  skilful ;  the  peasantry 
laborious ;  the  land  is  managed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  double  the  (quantity  ef  com  or  herbage 
(articles  which  are  ultunatcly  oonvertcd  into  hu- 
man provision)  raised  from  4t,  of  what  the  same 
■oil  yields  in  remoter  and  more  neglected  parts  of 
the  country.  Wherever  a  thriving  manufactory 
finds  means  to  establish  itself^  a  new  vegetation 
•prings  up  around  it  I  believe  it  is  true  that  agri- 
cnftme  never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much 
le«  at  its  highest,  degree  of  perfectbn,  where  it  is 
not  connected  with  trade ;  tnat  is,  where  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce  is  not  increased  by  the  con- 
«amptkm  of  tradinff  cities. 

Let  it  be  remenmered  then,  that  agriculture  is 
'die  immediate  -souioe  of  human  provision ;  that 
tnde  conduces  to  the  production  or  provision  only 
as  it  promotes  agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system 
«f  oommeroe,  vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no 
other  pubKc  importance  than  its  subserviency  to 
thiiend. 

We  retom  to  the  proposition  we  laid  down,  that 
"**  employment  universally  promotes  population." 
From  tlus  proposition  it  follows,  that  the  compa- 
tative  utihty  or  different  branches  of  national  com- 
merce is  measured  by  the  number  which  each 
branch  emp2oy9.  Upon  which  principle  a  scale. 
may  easUy  be  constnicted,  which  shall  assign  to 
the  several  kinds  and  divisions  of  foreign  trade, 
their  respective  degrees  of  public  importance.  In 
this  scale,  ihejirat  place  belongs  to  the  exchange 
of  wrought  goods  for  raw  materials,  as  of  broad 
doth  for  raw  silk;  cutlery  for  wool;  clocks  or 
watches  for  iron,  flax,  or  furs ;  because  this  traffic 
provides  a  market  for  the  labour  that  has  already 
iMen  expended,  at  the  same  time  that  it  supplier 
materials  for  new  industry.  Population  always 
flourishes  where  this  species  of  commerce  obtains 
to  any  considerable  degree.  It  is  the  cause  of 
empbyment,  or  the  certain  indication.  As  it 
takes  off  the  manu&ctures  of  the  country,  it  pro- 
motes employment ;  as  it  brings  in  raw  materials, 
it  supposes  the  existence  of  manufactories  in  the 
country,  and  a  demand  for  the  article  when  manu- 
lactured.  The  seamd  place  is  due  to  that  com- 
merce, which  barters  one  species  of  wrought  goods 
for  another,  as  stiifils  for  csuicoes,  fustians  for  cam- 
brics, leather  for  paper,  or  wrought  goods  for 
articles  whir;h  reqmre  no  farther  preparation,  as 
for  wine,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  Tnis  also  assists 
employment ;  because,  when  the  coontiy  is  stock- 


ed with  one  kind  of  maaufiictare,  it  renews  the 
demand  by  converting  it  into  another:  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  former,  as  it  promotes  this  end  by  one 
side  only  of  the  bargain, — by  what  it  carries  out 
— The  last,  the  lowest,  and  most  disadvantageous 
species  of  commerce,  is  the  exportation  ot  raw 
materials  in  return  for  wrought  goods :  as  when 
wool  is  sent  abrwui  to  purchase  velvets ;  hides  or 
peltry,  to  procure  shoes,  Lats,  or  linen  cloth.  This 
trade  is  unfavourable  to  peculation,  because  it 
leaves  no  room  or  demand  for  employment,  eithejr 
in  what  it  takes  out  of  the  countiy,  or  in  what  it 
brings  into  it.  its  operation  on  both  sides  is 
noxious.  By  ita  exports,  it  diminishes  the  very 
subject  upon  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ought  to  be  exercised ;  by  its  imports,  it  lev- 
sens  the  encouraffement  of  that  industry,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  supplies  the  consumption 
of  the  country  with  the  produce  of  foreign  latwur. 
Of  different  branches  ot  mantLfactory,  those  are, 
in  their  nature,  the  most  beneficial,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  wrought  article  exceeds  in  the  highest 
proportion  that  of  the  raw  material :  for  tlus  excess 
measures  the  quantity  of  employment,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  manufacturers,  which  each 
branch  sustains.  The  produce  of  the  ground  b 
never  the  most  advantageous  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  Under  a  perfect  state  of  public  econ- 
omy, the  soil  of  the  country  should  be  applied 
solely  to  the  raising  of  provisions  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  trade  be  supplied  by  their  industry. 
A  nation  will  never  reach  its  proper  extent  of 
population,  so  long  as  its  principal  commerce  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  com  or  cattle,  or  even 
of  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  madder,  indigo,  timber;  be- 
cause these  last  artides  take  up  that  surfiu» 
which  ousht  to  be  covered  with  the  materials  of 
human  subsistence. 

It  must  be  here  however  noticed,  that  we  have 
all  along  considered  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
as  maintained  by  the  pitxluoe  of  the  country ;  and 
that  what  we  have  said  is  applicable  with  stnctness 
to  this  supposition  afone. .  The  reasoning,  never- 
theless, may  easily  be  adapted  to  a  different  case : 
for  when  provision  is  not  produced,  but  imported. 
what  has  oeen  affirmed  concerning  provision,  will 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  true  of  that  article,  whe- 
ther it  M  money,  produce,  or  labour,  which  is 
exchanged  for  provision.  Thus,  when  the  Dutch 
raise  madder,  and  exchange  it  for  com ;  or  when 
thepeople  of  America  plant  tobacco,  and  send  it 
to  EiUrope  for  cloth ;  the  cultivation  of  madder  and 
tobacco  oecomes  as  necessary  to  the  subsistenoe  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  consequence  will  affect 
the  state  of  population  in  these  countries  as  sensi- 
bly, as  the  actual  production  of  food,  or  the  manii* 
factory  of  raiment.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
same  inhabitants  of  Holland  earn  money  by  the 
carriage  of  the  produce  of  one  country  to  another, 
and  with  that  money  purchase  the  provision  firom 
abroad,  which  their  own  land  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  supply,  the  increase  o#dedine  of  this 
carrying  trade  will  infiucnce  the  numbers  of  the 
people  no  less  than. similar  changes  would  do  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  few  principles  already  established,  will 
enable  us  to  describe  the  effects  upon  population 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  following  im- 
portant articles  of  national  conduct  and  economy  : 

1.  Emigration. — Emigration  may  be  either 
the  overflowing  of  a  country,  or  the  desertion. 
As  the  incioa*.  of  tlje„-g«i=t^(iRd^^'  »^ 
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the  number  of  inhabiUntt  which  any  given  tract 
or  furftce  can  support,  finite;  it  is  evident-  that 
great  numbers  may  be  constantly  leaving  a 
country,  and  yet  the  country  remain  constantly 
full.  Or  whatever  be  the  cause  which  invincibly 
lijnits  the  population  of  a  country ;  when  the 
number  of  the  people  has  arrived  at  that  limit, 
the  progress  of  generation,  beside  continuing  the 
•uocession,  will  suppl^f^multitudes  for  foreign 
emigration.  In  these  two  cases,  emigration  nei- 
ther indicates  any  political  decay,  nor  in  truth 
diminishes  the  numberof  the  people;  nor  ought  to 
be  prohibited  or  discouraged.  But  emigrants  may 
relinquish  their  country,  Irom  a  sense  ofinsecurity , 
oppression,  annoyance,  and  inoonveniency.  Nei- 
ther, again,  here  is  it  emigration  which  wastes 
the  people,  but  the  evils  that  occasion  it.  It 
would  be  in  vain,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  confine 
the  inhabitants  at  home;  for  the  same  causes 
which  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  would  pre- 
vent their  multiplication  if  they  remained  in  it. 
Xiastly ;  men  may  be  tempted  to  change  their  sit- 
uation by  the  allurement  of  a  better  dimate,  of  a 
more  refined  or  luxurious  manner  of  living ;  by  the 
prospect  of  wealth ;  or,  sometimes,  by  the  mere 
nommal  advantage  of  higher  wages  and  prices. 
Thb  class  of  emigrants,  with  Moiom  alone  the 
laws  can  interfere  with  effect,  will  never,  I  think, 
be  numerous.  With  the  generality  of  a  people, 
the  attachment  of  mankind  to  their  homes  and 
country,  the  irksomeness  of  seeing  new  habita- 
tions, and  of  living  amongst  strangers,  will  out- 
weij^n,  so  long  as  men  possess  the  necessaries  of 
life  m  safet^r,  or  at  least  so  long  as  they  can  ob- 
tain a  provision  for  that  mode  of  subsbtence 
which  the  class  of  citizens  to  which  they  belong 
•re  accustomed  to  enjoy,  all  the  inducements  that 
the  advantages  of  a  foreign  land  can  ofier.  There 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  few  cases  in  which  emi- 
gration can  be  prohibited,  vfith  advantage  to  the 
state ;  it  appean  also  that  emigration  is  an  equi- 
vocal symptom,  which  will  probably  accompany 
ike  decline  of  the  political  body,  but  which  may 
likewise  attend  a  condition  of  perfect  l^alth  and 
vigour. 

II.  CoLOxizATTON. — The  only  view  under 
which  our  subject  will  permit  us  to  consider 
eolonization^  is  in  its  tendency  to  augment  the 
population  of  the  parent  state.--Suppoee  a  fertile, 
but  empty  island,  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  a 
eountry  in  which  arts  and  manufiictures  are  al- 
ready establbhed ;  suppose  a  colony  sent  out  from 
such  a  country,  to  take  possession  of  the  island, 
and  to  live  there  under  the  protection  and  au- 
thority of  their  native  government :  the  new  set- 
tlen  will  naturally  convert  their  labour  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vacant  soil,  and  with  the  produce 
of  that  soil  wiil  draw  a  supply  of  manumctures 
from  their  countrymen  at  home.  Whilst  the  in- 
habits nts  continue  few,  and  lands  cheap  and  fresh, 
the  cokmists  will  find  it  easier  and  more  profitable 
to  raise  com,  or  rear  cattle,  and  with  corn  and  cat- 
tle to  purchase  woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  or  linen, 
than  to  spin  or  weave  these  articles  for  thenoselves. 
The  mother-country,  meanwhile,  derives  from  this 
connexion  an  increase  both  of  provision  and  em- 
ployment. It  promotes  at  once  the  two  great  re- 
quisites upon  which  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and 
by  consequence  the  sUte  of  population,  depend, — 
pTodueHon  and  distribution ;  and  this  in  a  man- 
Jier  the  most  direct  and  beneficial.  No  situation 
auk  be  imagined  mora  favourable  to  population,  | 


than  that  of  a  country  which  woikf  up  ^oadi  fir 
othen,  whilst  these  othen  are  cultivating  new 
tracts  of  land  for  them:  for  as,  in  a  genial  di- 
mate, and  from  a  fresh  soil,  the  labour  <tf  one  man 
will  raise  provision  enough  for  ten,  it  is  manifest 
that,  where  all  are  employed  in  agriculture,  nmch 
the  greater  part  of  tne  produce  will  be  ipared 
from  the  consumption ;  and  that  three  out  of^four. 
at  least  to  those  who  are  maintained  by  it,  will 
reside  in  the  country  which  receives  the  redun- 
dancy. When  the  new  country  does  not  remit 
provision  to  the  okl  one,  the  advantage  is  leas; 
but  still  the  exportation  of  wrought  goods,  by 
whatever  return  they  are  paid  for,  i^vanoes  popu- 
lation in  that  secondary  way,  in  whkh  those  trades 
promote  it  that  are  not  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  provision.  Whatever  prejudice,  therefon^ 
some  late  events  have  excited  against  scbemei  oi 
cokmization,  the  system  itself  is  founded  in  ap- 
parent national  unUty ;  and  what  is  more,  apoa 
principles  fevourable  to  the  common  intsrest  of 
nuinan  nature;  for  it  does  not  appear  by  whal 
other  method  newly-discovered  ana  unfinequeoted 
countries  can  be  peopled,  or  during  the  innncyof 
their  establishment  be  protected  or  supplied.  The 
error  which  we  of  this  nation  at  present  lament, 
seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  ori- 
ginal formatbn  of  oobnies,  as  in  the  aobsequcnt 
management;  in  imposing  restrictiona  too  rigor* 
ous,  or  in  continuing  them  too  long;  in  not  per- 
ceiving the  point  of  time  when  the  irresistible 
order  and  progress  of  human  affiun  demand  a 
change  of  laws  and  policy. 

III.  Monet. — Wnerenumey  abounds,  the  jpeo- 
ple  are  generally  numerous:  yet  gold  and  auver 
neither  feed  nor  clothe  mankind ;  nor  are  they  in 
all  countries  converted  into  proviskNi  by  por- 
chssing  the  necessaries  of  life  at  foreign  markiBta; 
nor  do  they,  in  any  country,  compose  those  uta- 
cles  of  personal  or  domsstk  ornament  whkfa  cer- 
tain orden  of  the  community  have  learnt  to  re- 
gard as  necessaries  of  life,  and  without  the  meene 
of  procuring  wluch,  they  will  not  enter  into 
fiumly-estahfishments : — at  least,  this  property  of 
the  precious  metals  obtains  in  a  very  small  dc^pee. 
The  efifect  of  money  upon  the  number  <tf  the  peo- 
ple, though  visible  to  ooservation.  is  not  explained 
without  some  difficulty.  To  underrtand  thia  con- 
nexkm  property,  we  must  return  to  the  ptopos- 
tkm  with  which  we  concluded  our  reasoning  upon 
the  subject;  ''  that  nopulation  is  chiefly  promoted 
by  emiMoyment."  Now  of  empbyment,  mooQr  m 
partly  the  indication,  and  partly  the  cause.  The 
only  way  in  whk^  money  rgpilariy  and  q)on- 
taneouslyjfoiM  into  a  county,  is  in  return  for  the 
goods  tliat  are  sent  out  of  it,  or  the  work  thai  is 
performed  by  it;  and  the  onljr  way  in  which  mo- 
ney is  retained  in  a  country,  is  by  the  countiy'e 
supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  its  own  conromp- 
tion  of  manufectures.  Consequently,  the  quan- 
tity of  money  found  in  a  country,  denotes  the 
amount  of  labour  and  employment;  but  still, 
employment,  not  money,  is  the  cause  of  popula- 
tion; the  accumulation  of  money  being  merely  a 
coll^oral  efitict  of  the  same  cause,  or  a  circum- 
stance which  accompanies  the  existence,  and 
measures  the  operation,  of  that  cause.  And  thie 
is  true  of  mone^^,  only  whilst  it  is  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  treasures  which 
belong  to  a  country  by  the  possession  of  minea,  or 
by  the  exaction  of^bute  nom  foreign  dependen- 
aes,  afibfd  no  conclusion  concerning  the  state  of 
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The  influx  from  these  loiiioet  may 
('hniDeiue,  tod  ^et  the  country  remain  poor  and 
tt-peopled :  of  which  we  see  an  egregious  example 
in  the  ooodition  of  Spain,  since  Uie  acquisition  of 
ite  South- American  dominions. 

But,  secondly,  money  may  become  also  a  real 
and  an  operative  eau»e  of  population,  by  acting 
aa  a  stimmas  to  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the 
meass  of  subsistence.  The  ease  of  subsistence, 
and  the  encouragement  of  industry,  depend  nei- 
ther upon  the  price  of  labour,  nor  upon  the  price 
0i  pnmsion,  but  upon  the  proportion  which  one 
beazB  to  the  other.  Siaw  the  iimux  of  money  into 
a  eeontiy,  naturally  tends  to  advance  this  pro- 
pofftioB ;  thai  is,  every  fresh  accession  of  money 
ntses  the  price  oi  labour  before  it  raises  the  price 
of  ptrovisioQ.  When  money  is  brought  from 
•brad,  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  will,  into 
wfaoae  hands  it  first  arrives,  do  not  buy  up  pro- 
visHMi  with  it,  but  apply  it  to  the  puiebase  and 
payment  of  labour,  if  the  state  receives  it,  the 
state  dispenses  what  it  receives  amon^  soldiers, 
aailofS)  artifioeis,  engineers,  shipwrignts,  work- 
men ;---if  private  persons  bring  home  treasures 
of  told  and  siNer  they  usually  expend  them  in 
the  oailding  of  houses^  the  improvement  of  estates, 
the  porcfaase  of  frirmture,  dress,  equipage,  in  ar- 
ticlea  of  luxury  or  splendour: — if  the  merchant  be 
^mtwifhgiA  by  retums  of  his  foreign  conmierce,  he 
«pnica  his  increased  capital  to  the  enlargement 
«r  nts  business  at  home.  The  money  ere  long 
comes  te  market  for  provision;  but  it  comes 
thitber  through  the  hanos  of  the  manu&cturcr,  the 
artist,  the  husbandman,  and  labourer.  Its  efiect, 
ttKfeibre^  upon  the  price  of  art  and  labour,  will 
•reeede  Its  efiect  upon  the  price  of  provision :  and 
daring  the  interval  between  one  efiect  and  the 
other,  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be  multiplied 
and  fadfitated^as  well  as  industry  be  excited  by 
new  lewaids.  When  the  greater  plenty  of  money 
in  areolation  has  produced  an  advance  in  the 
prioe  of  provision,  corresponding  to  the  advanced 
price  of  hbour,  its  efiect  ceases.  The  labourer  no 
lo^^  gains  any  thing  by  the  increase  of  his 
It  is  not,  theremre,  the  quantity  of  specie 
1  into  a  country,  but  the  continual  in- 
9  of  that  quantity,  from  which  the  advantage 
aiiaes  to  empbyment  and  population.  It  is  oiuy 
the  tfeeestitm  or  money  which  produces  the  eflSbct, 
mad  k  is  only  by  money  constantly  flowing  into  a 
awuAtry  that  the  eJbct  can  be  constant  Now 
whatever  consequ^ioe  arises  to  the  country  from 
the  inflox  of  money,  the  contrary  nuij  be  ex- 
pected to  ibUow  from  the  diminution  oi  its  quan- 
tity: and  accordingly  we  find,  that  whatever 
canae  drains  off  the  specie  of  a  country,  faster 
than  the  streams  which  fieed  it  can  supply,  not 
«aly  impoverishes  the  oountrjr,  but  depopulates 
iL  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  tnis  effect 
have  given  occasion  to  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 
•fanost  every  diaoourse  upon  commerce  or  politics. 
The  balance  qf  trade  with  any  foreign  nation  is 
aatd  to  be  against  or  in  fiivmir  of  a  country,  sim- 
ply aa  it  teikls  to  carry  money  out,  or  bring  it  in : 
iimi  is,  according  as  the  price  of  the  impOTts  ex- 
ceeds or  fidls  short  of  the  price  of  the  exports :  so 
mvwiably  is  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
necie  or  a  country  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  pub- 
oe  advantage  or  detriment  which  arises  from  any 
branch  of  its  commerce. 

rV.  Taxation.— As  taxes  take  nothing  out 
«f  a  ooontrjr;  as  they  do  not  diminish  the  public 


stock, 
not 

state  exact  money  froE 
community,  she  dispenses  it  also  amtmnt  other 
members  of  the  same  community.  Tney  who 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  they  who  are  sup- 
ported or  benefited  by  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, are  to  be  placed  one  against  the  other;  and 
whilst  what  the  subsistence  of  one  part  is  profited 
by  receiving,  compensates  for  what  that  of  the 
other  suffers  by  paying,  the  common  fund  of  the 
society  is  not  lessened.  Thb  is  true :  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  aldiough  the  sum  distrttmted  by 
the  stete  be  always  e^jud  to  the  sum  collected 
from  the  people,  yet  the  gain  and  loss  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  may  be  very  unequal ;  and 
the  balance  will  remain  on  the  wrong  or  the 
right  side  of  the  account,  accordiag  as  the  money 
passes  by  taxation  from  the  industrious  to  tlie 
idle,  from  the  many  to  the  few,  from  those  who 
want  to  those  who  abound,  or  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. For  instance:  a  tex  upon  coaches,  to  be 
kud  out  in  the  repair  of  roads,  woukl  probably  im- 
prove the  population  of  a  neighbourhood;^  a  tax 
upon  cottages,  to  be  ultimately  expended  in  the 
mirchase  and  support  of  coaches,  would  certainly 
diminish  it.  In  like  manner,  a  tax  upon  wine  or 
tea  distributed  in  bounties  to  fishermen  or  hue- 
bandmen,  would  augment  the  provision  of  acoun> 
try ;  a  tax  upon  fisheries  and  husbandly,  how- 
ever indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  converted,  when 
raised,  to  the  procuring  of  wine  or  tea  for  the  idle 
and  opulent,  would  naturally  impair  the  public 
stock.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  texes,  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  amount  of  the  sum  levied,  as  upon  the 
object  of  the  tax  and  the  application.  Taxet 
likewise  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  conduce  to  the 
restraint  of  luxury,  and  the  correction  of  vice; 
to  the  encoumgement  of  industry,  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  marriage.  Taxes  thus  contrived,  become 
rewards  and  penalties;  not  only  sources  of  re- 
venue, but  instrumente  of  police.  Vices  indeed 
themselves  cannot  be  taxed,  without  hokling  forth 
such  a  conditional  toleration  of  them  as  to  oestroj 
men*s  perception  of  their  ^uilt ;  a  tax  comes  to  be 
considered  as  a  commutation :  the  materials,  how- 
ever, and  incentives  of  vice,  may.  Although,  fat 
instance,  drunkenness  would  be,  on  this  account, 
an  unfit  object  of  taxation,  yet  public  houses  and 
spirituous  liquors  axe  very  property  subjected  to 
heavy  imposts. 

Nevertheless,  althou^  it  may  be  true  that 
taxes  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  detrimental  to 
population,  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  their  na- 
ture; and  though,  under  some  modifications,  and 
when  urged  only  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may 
even  operate  in  &vour  of  it ;  yet  it  will  be  found, 
in  a  great  plurality  of  instances,  that  their  ten- 
dency is  noxious.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  nine 
fiimiues  inhabit  a  neighbourhoua,  each  possessing 
barely  the  means  of  sulwistence,  or  of  that  mode 
of  subsistence  which  custom  hath  established 
amongst  them ;  let  a  tenth  family  be  quartered 
upon  these,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  raised  firom 
the  nine;  or  rather,  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his 
income  augmented  by  a  similar  deduction  frt>ni 
the  incomes  of  the  rest ;  in  either  of  these  cases, 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  district  would  be 
broken  up :  for  as  the  entire  income  of  each  ia 
supposed  to  be  barely  sufiicient  for  the  establish- 
ment whkh  it  maintains,  a  dedu^^^gi^y  part 
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destroys  that  establiBhment  Now  it  is  no  answer 
to  this  objection,  it  is  no  apology  for  the  grievance, 
to  say,  that  nothing  is  taken  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  that  the  stock  is  not  diminished :  toe  mis- 
chief is  done  by  deranging  the  distribution.  Nor, 
again,  is  the  luxury  of  one  family,  or  even  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional  &mil^,  a  recom- 
Dense  to  the  country  for  the  ruin  of  nme  others. — 
Nor,  lastlv,  will  it  alter  the  effect  though  it  may 
conceal  the  cause,  that  the  contribution,  instead 
of  beinff  levied  directlj  upon  each  day's  wages, 
is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  some  article  of  con- 


stant use  and  consumption,  as  in  a  tax  upon 
candles,  malt  leather,  or  fuel.  Tlus  example  illus- 
trates the  tendency  of  taxes  to  obstruct  subsist- 
ence ;  and  the  minutest  degree  of  this  obstruction 
will  be  felt  in  the  formation  of  families.  The 
example^  indeed,  forms  an  extreme  case;  the  evil 
is  magnified,  in  order  to  render  its  operation  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  In  real  life,  fiunilies  may  not  be 
broken  up,  or  forced  from  their  habitation,  houses 
be  quitted,  or  countries  suddenly  deserted,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  new  imposition  whatever;  but 
marriages  will  become  gradually  less  frequent. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  me  effect 
of  taxes  which  have  been  long  established.  In 
the  course  of  circulation,  the  money  may  flow  back 
to  the  hands  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  supply  and  the  expense  of 
subsistence,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  tax, 
may  at  length  recover  itself  again.  In  the  in- 
stance just  now  stated,  the  addition  of  a  tenth 
fiimily  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  enlarged  ex- 
penses of  one  of  me  nine,  may,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  so  advance  the  profits,  or  increase  the  em- 
pk>yinent,  of  the  rest,  as  to  make  full  restitution 
for  the  share  of  their  property  of  which  it  deprives 
them;  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a  reduc- 
tion may  take  place  in  their  mode  of  living,  suited 
to  the  abridgment  of  their  incomes.  Yet  still  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  effect  of  taxation,  though 
distinguishable  from  the  impression  of  a  new  tax, 
is  generally  adverse  to  population.  The  proportion 
above  spoken  of,  can  only  be  restored  by  one  side 
or  other  of  the  following  alternative :  t^  the  peo- 
ple either  contracting  their  wants,  wluch  at  the 
same  time  diminishes  consumption  and  employ- 
ment; or  by  raising  the  price  or  labour,  which  ne- 
cessarily adding  to  the  price  of  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  ctiecks  their 
•ale  at  foreign  markets.  A  nation  which  is  bur- 
thened  with  taxes,  must  always  be  underaold  by 
a  nation  which  is  free  from  them,  unless  the  dif- 
ference be  made  up  by  some  singular  advantage 
of  climate,  soil,  skill,  or  industry.  Tlus  quality 
belongs  to  all  taxes  which  affect  the  mass  of  the 
community,  even  when  imposed  upon  the  proper- 
est  objects,  and  appUed  to  the  fairest  purposes. 
But  abuses  are  inseparable  from  the  disposal  of 
public  money.  As  governments  are  usually  ad- 
ministered, the  produce  of  public  taxes  is  ex- 
pended upon  a  train  of  gentry,  in  the  nudntaining 
of  pomp,  or  in  the  'purchase  of  influence.  The 
conversion  of  property  which  taxes  effectuate, 
when  they  are  employed  in  this  manner,  is  at- 
tended with  obvious  evils.  It  takes  from  the  in- 
dustrious, to  give  to  the  idle;  it  increases  the 
number  of  the  latter;  it  tends  to  accumulation ; 
it  sacrifices  the  conveniency  of  many  to  the  luxury 
of  a  few ;  it  makes  no  return  to  the  people,  from 
whom  the  tax  is  drawn,  that  is  satis&ctory  or  in- 


telligible ;  it  encourages  no  activity  whidi  is  xa»' 
ful  or  productive. 

The  sum  to  be  raised  being  settled,  a  wise 
statesman  will  contrive  his  taxes  principally  with 
a  view  to  their  efiect  upon  population ;  that  is^  he 
will  so  adjust  them  as  to  give  the  kast  possible 
obstruction  to  those  means  of  subsistence  by  which 
the  mass  of  the  community  is  maintained.  We 
are  accustomed  to  an  opinion,  that  a  tax,  to  be 
just,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  persons  who  pay  it  But 
upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  this  opinion 
founded;  unless  it  coidd  be  shown  that  such  a 
proportion  interfere  the  least  with  the  general 
conveniency  of  subsistence  1  Whereas  I  shookl 
rather  believe,  that  a  tax,  constructed  with  a  view 
to  that  conveniency,  ought  to  rise  upon  the  di^ 
ferent  classes  of  the  community,  in  a  much  higher 
ratio  than  the  simple  proportion  of  their  incomes. 
The  point  to  be  regardea  is,  not  what  men  have, 
but  wnat  they  can  spare;  and  it  is  evident  that  & 
man  who  possesses  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
can  more  easily  give  up  a  hundred,  than  a  maa 
with  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  part  with  ten; 
that  is,  those  habits  of  life  which  are  reasonable 
and  innocent,  and  upon  the  ability  to  continue 
which  the  formation  of  families  depends,  will  be 
much  less  affected  by  the  one  deduction  than  the 
other :  it  is  still  more  evident,  that  a  man  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be  so  much 
distressed  in  his  subsistence,  by  a  demand  from 
him  of  ten  pounds,  as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a 
year  would  be  by  the  loss  of  one :  to  which  we 
must  add,  that  the  population  of  every  country 
being  replemshed  by  the  marriages  of  the  lowest 
ranks  of^the  society,  their  accommodation  and  re- 
lief become  of  more  importance  to  the  state,  than 
the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but  less  numerOoa 
order  of  its  citizens.  But  whatever  be  the  pro- 
portion which  public  expediency  directs,  whether 
the  simple,  the  duplicate,  or  any  higher  or  inter- 
mediate proportion  of  men's  incomes,  it  can  never 
be  attained  by  any  aingle  tax :  as  no  single  object 
of  taxation  can  be  found,  which  measures  the 
ability  of  the  subject  with  suflScient  gcnerali^ 
and  exactness.  It  is  only  by  a  system  and  variety 
of  taxes,  mutually  balandi^  and  equalising  one 
another,  that  a  due  proportion  can  be  preserved. 
For  instance:  if  a  tax  upon  lands  press  with 
greater  hardship  upon  those  who  hve  in  the 
country,  it  may  be  properly  counterpoised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  which  will  afleci 
principally  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns.  Dis- 
tinctions may  also  be  framed  in  some  taxes,  whiek 
shall  allow  abatements  or  exemptions  to  married 
persons;  to  the  parents  of  a  certain  number  of 
legitimate  children;  to  improvers  of  the  soil;  to 
piurticolar  modes  of  cultivation,  as  to  tillage  in 
preference  to  pasturage;  and  in  general  to  that 
industry  which  is  inm^diately  productive^  in  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  only  inHrumentalg  not 
above  all,  which  may  leave  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  burthen  upon  the  methods,  whatever  they  be, 
of  acquiring  wealth  without  iiidustry,  or  even  of 
subsisting  in  idleness. 

y.  Exportation  op  bread-corn.— NoOunf 
seems  to  have  a  more  positive  tendency  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  people,  than  the  sending  abroad 
part  of  the  provision  by  which  they  are  maintained ; 
yet  this  has  been  the  policy  of  legislators  very 
studious  of  the  improvement  of  their  country.  In 
order  to  reconcile  ourselyc^to^^JEWifeP  whioa 
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mf^mn  to  militite  with  the  chief  interest,  that  is, 
with  the  population  of  the  country  that  adopts  it, 
we  most  oe  reminded  of  a  maxim  wliich  belon^rg 
to  the  prodocttons  both  of  nature  and  art, "  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  enough  without  a  super- 
fluity. The  point  of  sufficiency  cannot,  in  any 
esse,  be  so  exactly  hit  U)x>n,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  naie,  yet  never  to  want  This  is  peculiarly  true 
of  oread-com,  of  which  the  annual  increase  is 
extremely  valuable.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the 
oop  be  adequate  to  the  consumption  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  it  must,  of  consequence,  greatly  exceed 
it  in  a  year  of  plenty.  A  reduntmncy  therefore 
wiO  occasionally  arise  from  the  very  care  that  is 
taken  to  secure  the  people  against  the  danger  of 
want ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  exportation  of 
this  redundancy  subtracts  nothing  from  the  num- 
ber that  can  regularly  be  maintained  by  the  pn>- 
^aoe  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  as  the  exportation  of 
eom,  under  these  circumstances,  is  attended  with 
no  «nrect  injury  to  population,  so  the  benefits 
which  intfirectly  arise  to  population  from  foreign 
eommeroe,  belongs  to  this,  in  common  with  other 
■pedes  of  trade ;  together  with  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  presenting  a  constant  inatcment  to  the 
akin  and  industry  of  the  husbandman,  by  the 
fouiise  of  a  certain  sale  and  an  adequate  price, 
lUKler  every  contingency  of  season  and  produce. 
There  is  another  situation,  in  which  com  may 
not  ooIt  be  exported,  but  in  which  the  people  can 
thrive  by  no  other  means;  that  is,  of  a  newly 
•ettled  country,  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  expoita- 
tion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  com  which  a  coun- 
try produces,  proves,  it  b  true,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  number  which  the 
eoontry  u  capable  of  maintaining :  but  it  does  not 
prove  but  that  they  may  be  hastening  to  this  limit 
whh  the  utmost  pfacticable  celerity,  which  is  the 
perfection  to  be  sought  for  in  a  young  establish- 
ment. In  all  cases  except  these  two,  and  in  the 
fonner  of  them  to  any  greater  degree  than  what 
is  neceasary  to  take  off  occasional  redundancies, 
the  exportation  of  com  is  either  itself  noxious  to 
population,  or  argues  a  defect  of  population  arising 
nem  some  other  cause. 

VI.  AeaiDOMENT  op  labour. — It  has  long 
been  made  a  question,  whether  those  mechaniciu 
eootrivanoes  which  abridge  labour,  by  perform- 
ing the  same  work  by  fewer  hands,  be  detrimental 
or  not  to  the  popuhtion  of  a  country.  From 
what  has  been  deuveied  in  preceding  parts  of  the 
It  chapter,  it  will  be  evident  tmit  this  ques- 
i  equivalent  to  another, — whether  such  con- 
oes  diminish  or  not  the  ^uantiw  of  employ- 
The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  undoubt- 
edly is  this ;  because,  if  one  man  be  made  to  do 
wlint  three  men  did  before,  two  are  immediately 
dBscharged :  but  if,  by  some  more  general  and  re- 
moter consequence,  they  increase  we  demand  for 
work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  prevent  the  di- 
nsnaoon  of  that  demand,  in  a  greater  proportion 
then  they  contract  the  number  of  hands  by  which 
it  is  performed,  the  quantity  of  employment,  upon 
the  whole,  will  gain  an  aidditioiL  Upon  which 
principle  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  whenever 
a  macnanical  invention  succeeds  in  one  place,  it  is 
neeeaaary  that  it  be  imitated  in  every  other,  where 
the  same  manufiicture  is  carried  on ;  for,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  he  who  has  the  benefit  of  a  conciser  opc- 
iitioii,  will  soon  outvie  and  undersell  a  competitor 
who  oootinoes  to  use  a  more  circuitous  labour.  It 
is  also  troe,  in  the  second  phux,  that  whoever  ^rt< 


discover  or  adopt  a  mechanical  improvement,  wilL 
for  some  time,  draw  to  themselves  an  increase  or 
employment ;  and  that  this  preference  may  con- 
tinue even  after  the  improvement  has  become 
general ;  for,  in  every  kind  of  trade,  it  is  not  only 
a  great  but  permanent  advantage,  to  have  onoo 
preoccupied  the  public  reputation.  Thirdly,  after 
every  superiority  which  might  be  derived  fiioin  the 
possession  of  a  secret,  has  ceased,  it  may  be  well 
questioned  whether  even  then  any  loss  can  accrue 
to  employment.  The  same  money  will  be  spared 
to  the  same  article  still.  Wherefore,  in  proportion 
as  the  article  can  be  aflbrdcd  at  a  lower  price,  by 
reason  of  an  easier  or  shorter  process  in  the  manu- 
focture,  it  will  either  grow  into  more  general  use, 
or  an  improvement  vvul  take  place  ui  the  <]ualitT 
and  fabric,  which  will  demand  a  proportionahle 
addition  or  hands.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manu&ctory  of  stockings,  has  not.  I 
apprehend,  decreased  since  the  invention  of  stock- 
ing-mills. The  amount  of  what  is  expended  upon 
the  article,  afler  subtracting  from  it  the  frrice  of 
the  raw  material,  and  consequently  what  is  paid 
for  work  in  this  branch  of  our  mannfiictoriea,  is  not 
less  than  it  was  before.  Goods  of  a  finer  texture 
are  worn  in  the  place  of  coarwr.  This  is  the 
change  which  the  invention  has  produced;  and 
which  compensates  to  the  mannfectory  for  every 
other  inconveniency.  Add  to  which,  that  in 
the  above,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  an  im- 
provement which  conduces  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  manu&ctory,  either  by  the  cheapness 
or  the  quality  of  the  goods,  draws  up  after  it  many 
dependent  employments,  in  which  no  abbreviation 
has  taken  place. 


From  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pnrraed,  and 
the  various  considerations  suggested  in  this  chap- 
ter, a  judgment  may,  in  some  sort,  be  formed,  how 
far  regulations  of  law  are  in  their  nature  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  support  and  advancement  of 
population,  fsay  how  far  ;  for,  as  in  many  sub- 
jects, so  especially  in  those  which  relate  to  com- 
merce, to  plenty,  to  riches,  and  to  the  number  of 
people,  more  is  wont  to  be  expected  from  laws,  than 
laws  can  do.  Laws  can  only  imperfectly  restrain 
that  dissoluteness  of  mannere,  which,  by  diminish- 
ing the  frequency  of  marriages,  impairs  the  very 
source  of  population.  Laws  cannot  regulate  the 
wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of  living^  or  their 
desire  of  those  superfluities  which  fashion,  more 
irresistible  than  laws,  has  once  introduced  into 
general  usage ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  erected  into 
necessaries  of  life.  Laws  cannot  induce  men  to 
enter  into  marriages,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
&mily  must  deprive  them  of  that  s^rstem  of  ac- 
commodation to  which  they  have  habituated  their 
expectations.  Laws,  bv  their  protection,  by  as- 
suring to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit  A  hia 
labour,  may  help  to  make  a  people  industrious; 
but  without  inuostry,  the  laws  cannot  provide 
either  subsistence  or  employment;  laws  cannot 
make  com  ffrow  without  tod  and  care,  or  trsde 
fiourish  without  art  and  diligence.  In  spite  of  all 
laws,  the  expert,  laborious,  honest  workman,  will 
be  employed,  in  preference  to  the  laiy,  the  un- 
skilful, the  fraudulent,  and  evasive :  and  this  is  not 
more  true  of  two  inhabitants  of  the  same  village, 
than  it  is  of  the  people  of  two  dififerent  countries, 
which  communicate  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
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thefMtoftbewDrid.  The  natunl  bMu  of  trade 
u  rifakibip  of  quality  and  price ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  skill  and  inaustiy.  Every  attempt 
tuf^Tce  trade  by  operation  of  law,  that  is,  by  com- 
pellinf  persons  to  buy  goods  atone  market,  which 
they  can  obtain  cheaper  and  better  from  another, 
is  sure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the  qukk-sighted- 
neas  and  incessant  activity  of  private  interest,  or 
lo  be  frustrated  by  retaliation.  One  half  of  the 
commercial  laws  of  many  states  are  calculated 
■lerelr  to  counteract  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  raiposed  by  other  states.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  in  which  the  interposition  of  law  is  salutary 
in  trade,  is  in  the  prevention  of  frauds. 

Next  to  the  indispensable  requisites  of  internal 
peace  and  security,  tne  chief  advantage  which  can 
oe  derived  to  population  from  the  interference  of 
law,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  agricvUure.  This,  at  least,  is  the  direct 
way  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  [>eople :  every 
•ttier  mode  beine  effectual  only  by  its  influence 
upon  this.  Now  uie  principal  expedient  by  which 
such  a  purpose  can  be  promoted,  is  to  atjfjust  the 
laws  of  pwipeitjF,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  two 
fiiHowing  rules :  first,  "  to  ^ve  to  the  occupier  all 
the  power  over  the  soil,  which  b  necessary  for  its 
perfect  cuhivation;" — secondly,  "to  assign  the 
whole  profit  of  every  improvement  to  the  persons 
by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on."  What  we  call 
property  in  Un^  as  hath  been  observed  above,  is 
powOTOverit  Now  it  is  indifierent  to  the  public  in 
whose  hands  this  power  resides,  if  it  be  rightly  used ; 
it  matteri  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it  be 
well  cultivated.  When  we  lament  that  great  estates 
are  often  united  in  the  same  band,  or  complain 
that  one  man  possesses  what  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  thousand,  we  suflfer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
words.  The  owner  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
eotuumet  little  more  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than 
the  owner  oi  ten  pounds  a-year.  If  the  cultivation 
be  equal,  the  estate  in  the  handsof  one  great  lord, 
afibras  subsistence  and  employment  to  the  same 
number  of  persons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  divided 
amongst  a  nundred  proprietors.  In  like  manner 
we  ought  to  judge  of^the  eflect  upon  the  public  in- 
terest, which  may  arise  from  lands  being  holden 
by  the  king,  or  by  the  subject ;  by  private  persons, 
or  by  corporations ;  by  laymen,  or  ecclesiastics ;  in 
fee,  or  for  life;  by  virtue  of  office,  or  in  right  of  in- 
hentanoe.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  varieties  make 
no  difference,  but  I  mean  that  all  the  diflerence 
they  do  make  respects  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
which  are  so  holden. 

There  exist  in  this  country,  conditions  of  tenure 
which  condemn  the  land  itself  to  perpetual  sterility. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of  common^  which  pre- 
cludes each  proprietor  from  the  improvement  or 
even  the  convenient  occupation,  of  his  estate,  with- 
out (what  seklom  can  be  obtained)  the  consent  of 
many  others.  This  tenure  is  also  usually  embar- 
rassed by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims, 
under  which  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  be- 
fengs  to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another;  so 
that  neither  owner  can  stir  a  clod  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  partner  in  the  property.  In  many 
manors,  the  tenant  is  restrained  from  granting 
leases  beyond  a  short  term  of  years ;  which  renders 
every  plan  of  solid  improvement  impracticable. 
In  these  cases,  the  owner  wants,  what  the  first 
rule  of  rational  policy  reouires,  "  sufficient  power 
over  the  soil  for  its  perfect  cultivation."  This 
power  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy 


and  general  law  of  enfranchiseinent,  pertilfaB,  and 
enclMure;  which,  though  compulsory  upon.ths 
lord,  or  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  whilst  it  basin  view 
the  meliontion  of  the  soil^  and  tenden  an  equitable 
OHnpensation  for  every  right  that  it  takes  away,  is 
neither  more  arbitrary,  nor  more  dangerous  to  Ifaa 
stability  of  property,  than  that  whicn  is  d<uie  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  embankments, 
navigable  canals,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  pub- 
lic work,  in  which  private  ownere  of  land  ava 
oblijged  to  accept  that  price  for  their  property  which 
an  indifferent  jury  may  award.  It  may  here,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe,  that  although  the  en- 
closure of  wastes  and  pastures  be  generally  bene- 
ficial to  population,  yet  the  enclosure  of  lands  in 
tillage,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  pastures,  is 
as  generally  hurtful. 

But,  secondly,  agriculture  is  discouraged  by  every 
constitution  of  landed  property  which  lets  in  those, 
who  have  no  concern  in  the  improvement^  to  a 
participation  of  the  profit.  This  objection  n  ap- 
I^icable  to  all  such  customs  of  manora  as  subject 
the  proprietor,  upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant, 
or  the  alienation  of  the  estate,  to  a  fine  apportionea 
to  the  improved  value  of  the  land.  But  of  all  in- 
stitutions which  are  in  this  way  advene  to  culti- 
vation and  improvement,  none  is  so  noxious  as  that 
of  tUhes.  A  claimant  here  cnten  into  the  produce^ 
who  contributed  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction. When  yean,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil 
have  matured  an  improvement;  when  the  hus- 
bandman sees  new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill  and 
industry ;  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle 
to  the  grain,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  <fi- 
vide  his  harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  & 
tax  not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon  that  industry 
which  feeds  mankind ;  -upon  that  species  of  exer- 
tion which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  laws  to  cherish 
and  promote ;  and  to  uphold  and  excite  which, 
composes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  benefit  that 
the  community  receives  from  the  whole  system  of 
trade,  and  the  success  of  commerce.  And,  toge- 
ther with  the  more  general  inconveniency  that  at- 
tends the  exaction  of  tithes,  there  is  this  additional 
evil,  in  the  mode  at  least  according  to  which  they 
are  collected  at  present,  that  they  operate  as  m 
bounty  upon  pasturage.  The  burthen  of  the  tax 
ialls  with  its  chief,  it  not  with  its  whole  weight, 
upon  tUla^ ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  that  precise  mode 
ot  cultivation,  which,  as  nAth  been  shown  above, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  relieve  and  lemn- 
nerate,  in  preference  to  every  other.  No  mear 
sure  of  sucn  extensive  concern  appeara  to  me  so 
practicable,  nor  any  single  alteration  so  beneficial, 
as  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  corn-rents.  This 
commutation,  I  am  convinced,  might  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  secure  to  the  tithe-holder  a  complete  and 
perpetual  e<^uivalcnt  for  his  interest,  and  to  leave 
to  industry  its  full  operation,  and  entire  reward. 


CHAPTER  in. 
Qf  War  J  and  qf  MUitary  EatablishmnU: 
Because  the  Christian  Scriptures  describe 


as  what  they  are, — as  crimes  or  ^  _ 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  to  bear  arms.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  may  be  necesairy  for  individuals  to 
unite  their  force,  and  for  this  end  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  direction  of  a  com^^o^^ffji)  \  and  yet 
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U  iDB J  be  true  that  that  will  is  often  actuated  by 
criminal  motives,  and  often  determined  to  destnic- 
tive  pnrpotes.  Hence,  aJthoogh  the  origin  of  wan 
be  aacribed,  in  Scripture,  to  the  operation  of  law- 
leas  and  malignant  passion  ;*  and  though  war  it- 
•elf  be  enumerated  among  the  sorest  calamities 
with  which  a  land  can  be  visited,  the  profession 
of  a  soldier  is  nowhere  forbidden  or  condemned. 
When  the  soldiers  demanded  of  John  the  Baptist 
what  they  should  do^  he  said  unto  them,  "  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  fiilsely,  and 
be  content  with  Tour  wages."t  In  which  answer 
we  do  not  find  that,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
fi>r  the  reception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  was 
required  of  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  professioih 
but  only  that  they  should  beware  of  the  vices  of 
which  that  profession  was  accused.  The  precept 
which  follows,  "  Be  content  with  your  wages  " 
supposed  them  to  continue  in  their  situation.  It 
was  oiA  Roman  centurion  that  Christ  pronounced 
that  memorable  eulogy,  "  1  have  not  found  sogreat 
fiuth,  no,  not  in  ha^."t  The  first  Gentile  con- 
cert* who  was  received  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  imparted  by  the  im- 
mediate and  especial  direction  of  Heaven,  held 
Che  same  station :  and  in  the  history  of  this  trans- 
action we  discover  not  the  smallest  intimation, 
that  ComeliuB,  upon  becoming  a  Christian^  quit- 
ted the  service  of  the  Roman  legion ;  that  his  pro- 
ftooion  was  objected  to,  or  his  continuance  in  it  con- 
sidered as  in  any  wise  inconsistent  with  his  new 
character. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to  the  af- 
fiurs  of  natifflis,  toe  dimculty  which  meets  us, 
ariMs  from  hence, "  that  the  particular  consequence 
■ometimea  appears  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  ffen- 
eral  rule.'*  in  this  circumstance  is  founded  the 
only  distinction  that  exists  between  the  case  of 
independent  states,  and  of  inde{)endent  indi- 
viduals. In  the  transactions  of  private  persons, 
Bo  advantage  that  results  from  the  breach  of  a 
genenl  law  of  iustice.  can  compensate  to  the 
jiubbc  for  the  viouUion  of  the  law ;  ui  the  concerns 
of  empire,  this  may  ciometimes  be  doubted.  Thus, 
that  tlie  &ith  of  promises  ought  to  be  maintained, 
as  fiir  ss  is  lawful,  and  as  fieir  as  was  intended  by 
the  parties,  wliatever  inconvenie«cy  either  of  them 
may  sutTer  b^  his  fidelitv,  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life,  is  seldom  disputed;  because  it  is 
evident  to  almost  every  man  who  reflects  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  common  happiness  gains 
Biove  by  the  preservation  of  the  rule,  than  it  could 
do  by  the  removal  of  the  inconveniency.  But 
when  the  adherence  to  a  public  treaty  would  en- 
slave a  whole  people ;  would  block  up  seas,  rivers, 
or  barboun;  depopulate  cities;  condemn  fertile 
regions  to  eternal  desolation ;  cut  ofif  a  country 
£rKn  its  sources  of  provision,  or  deprive  it  of  thoae 
ecHnmexrial  a<lvautiiges  to  which  its  climate,  pro- 
duce, or  situation  naturally  entitle  it :  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particular  evil  induces  us  to  call  in 
qopstion  the  oblation  of  the  general  rule.  Moral 
Phikwophy  furnishes  no  precise  solution  to  these 
doubts.  She  cannot  pronounce  that  any  rule  of 
iDorality  is  so  rigid  as  to  bend  to  no  exceptions ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  comprise  these 
exceptions  within  any  previous  description.  She 
eonliBSBGS  that  the  obligation  of  every  law  depends 
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upon  iti  uhimate  utility ;  that  this  utility,  having 
a  finite  and  determinate  value,  situations  may  be 
fei^ed,  and  consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in 
which  the  general  tendency  b  outwcigned  by  the 
enormity  ot  the  particular  mischief :  out  she  re- 
calls, at  the  same  time,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
inquirer,  the  almost  inestimable  importance,  as  of 
other  ^neral  rules  of  relative  justice,  so  especially 
of  national  and  personal  fidelity ;  the  unseen,  if 
not  unbounded,  extent  of  the  mischief  which  must 
follow  from  the  want  of  it ;  the  danger  of  leaving 
it  to  the  sufierer  to  decide  upon  the  comparison 
of  particular  and  general  consequences ;  and  the 
still  greater  danger  of  such  decisions  being  drawn 
into  future  prec^ents.  If  treaties,  fer  instance, 
be  no  longer  binding  than  whilst  they  are  conve- 
nient, or  until  the  inconveniency  ascend  to  a 
certain  point,  (which  point  must  be  fixed  by  the 
judgment,  or  rather  by  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
plaining party ;)  or  if  such  an  opinion,  after  being 
authorised  by  a  few  examples,  come  at  len^  to 
prevail ;  one  and  almost  the  only  method  ofavert- 
ing  or  closing  the  cakmities  of  war,  of  either  pio- 
venting  or  putting  a  stop  to  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  k  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  We  do 
not  say  that  no  evil  can  exceed  this,  nor  any  pos- 
sible advantage  compensate  it ;  but  we  say  that  a 
loss,  which  fuTocts  all,  will  scarcely  be  made  up 
to  tlie  common  stock  of  human  happiness  by  any 
benefit  that  can  be  procured  to  a  single  nation, 
which,  however  respectable  when  compared  with 
any  other  single  nation,  bears  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  the  whole.  These,  however,  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  calculation  is  to  be 
formed,  it  a  enough,  in  this  place,  to  remark 
the  cause  which  produces  the  hesitation  that  we 
sometimes  feel,  in  applying  rules  of  personal  pro- 
bity to  the  conduct  ol  nations. 

As  between  individuals  it  ii  found  impoasifaJe 
to  ascertain  every  duty  by  an  immediate  reference 
to  public  utility,  not  only  because  such  reference 
is  oftentimes  too  remote  for  the  direction  of  private 
consciences,  but  because  a  multitude  of  cases  arise 
in  which  it  is  indiflerent  to  the  general  interest  by 
what  rule  men  act,  though  it  be  absolutely  necea- 
sary  that  they  act  by  some  constant  and  known 
rule  or  other :  and  as,  for  these  reasons,  certain 
positive  constitutions  are  wont  to  be  established  in 
every  society,  which,  when  established,  become  as 
oblij^tory  as  the  original  principles  of  natural 
justice  themselves;  so,  likewise,  it  is  between  in- 
dependent communities.  Together  with  those 
maxims  of  universal  equity  which  are  common  to 
states  and  to  individuals,  and  by  which  the  rights 
and  conduct  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  ought 
to  be  adjusted,  when  they  fall  within  the  scopa 
and  application  of  such  maxims ;  there  exists  also 
amongst  sovereigns  a  system  of  artificial  ^uri^ru- 
dence,  under  the  name  of  the  law  qfnatton§.  In 
this  code  are  found  the  rules  which  determine  the 
right  to  vacant  or  newly  discovered  countries; 
those  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  fugitives^ 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  the  condition  and 
duties  of  neutrality,  the  immunities  of  neutral 
ships,  ports,  and  coasts,  the  distance  from  shore  to 
which  these  immunities  extend,  the  distinction 
between  free  and  contraband  goods,  and  a  varietr 
of  subjccte  of  the  same  kind.  Concerning  which 
examples,  and  indeeil  the  principal  pert  ofwhat  is 
called  the  jtta  gentium,  it  may  be  obaerved^  that 
the  rules  derive  tlieir  moral  force,  (by  which  I 
mean  Uie  regard  that  ou<;ht  to  be  paid  to  .them  by 
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Ihfe  ccmacieiieeg  of  sovereigns,)  not  from  their  in- 
ternal reasonableness  or  justice,  for  many  of  tbem 
are  perfectly  arbitnky,  nor  yet  from  the  authority 
by  which  they  were  established,  for  the  greater 
part  have  grown  insensibly  into  usage,  without 
any  public  compact,  formal  acknowledgment,  or 
even  Known  original ;  but  simply  from  the  fiict  of 
their  being  established,  and  the  general  duty  of 
conforming  to  established  rules  upon  questions, 
and  between  parties,  where  nothing  but  positive 
regulations  can  prevent  disputes,  and  where  dis- 
putes are  followed  by  such  destructive  conse- 
quences. The  first  of  the  instances  which  we  have 
just  now  enumerated,  may  be  selected  for  the  illus- 
tration of  this  remark.  The  nations  of  Europe 
consider  the  sovereignty  of  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries as  belonging  to  the  prince  or  state  whose 
•ubject  makes  the  discovery :  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  rule,  it  is  usual  for  a  navigator,  who  falls  upon 
an  unknown  shore,  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign  at  home,  by  erecting 
his  standard,  or  displaying  his  flag  upon  a  desert 
coast  Now  nothing  canl)e  more  fimciiul,  or  less 
substantiated  by  any  considerations  of  reason  or 
justice,  than  the  right  which  such  discovery,  or 
the  transient  otecupotion  and  idle  ceremony  that 
accompany  it,  confer  upon  the  country  of  the  dis- 
eoverer.  Nor  can  any  stipulation  m  produced, 
by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  bound  them- 
selves to  submit  to  this  pretension.  Yet  when  we 
reflect  that  the  claims  to  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries can  hardly  be  settled,  between  the  diflerent 
nations  which  frequent  them,  without  some  posi- 
tive rule  or  other;  that  such  claims,  if  left  un- 
settled, would  prove  sources  of  ruinous  and  fatal 
eontentions ;  tnat  the  rule  already  proposed,  how- 
ever arbitrary^  possesses  one  principal  quality  of  a 
nle,— Hletermination  and  certainty:  above  all, 
that  it  is  acquiesced  in,  and  that  no  one  has  power 
to  substitute  another,  however  he  might  con- 
trive a  better,  in  its  place :  when  we  Tenect  upon 
these  properties  of  the  rule,  or  rather  upon  these 
consequences  of  rejecting  its  authority,  we  are  led 
to  ascribe  to  it  the  virtue  and  obligation  of  a  pre- 
cept of  natural  justice,  because  we  perceive  in  it 
that  which  is  tne  foundation  of  justice  itself, — 
pubKc  importance  and  utility.  And  a  prince  who 
should  dispute  tliis  rule,  for  the  want  or  regularity 
in  its  formation,  or  of  intelligible  justice  in  its 
princifde^  and  by  such  disputes  should  disturb  the 
tranauilhty  of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  disturbances,  would  t« 
fittle  less  criminal  than  he  who  breaks  the  public 
peaoCj  by  a  violation  of  engagements  to  which  he 
nad  himself  consented,  or  Iw  an  attack  upon  those 
national  rigfata  which  are  founded  immediately  in 
the  law  of  nature,  and  in  the  first  perceptions  of 
equity.  The  same  thing  may  be  repeated  of  the 
rules  which  tlie  law  of  nations  prescribes  in  the 
other  instances  that  were  mentioned,  namely,  that 
the  obscurity  of  their  origin,  or  the  arbitrariness  of 
tiieir  principle,  subtracts  nothing  frmn  ^e  respect 
that  is  due  to  them,  whfen  once  established. 


War  maj  be  considered  with  a  view  to  its 
mniM98  and  its  conduct. 

The  justifying  causes  of  war,  are,  deliberate 
faivaakms  of  right,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining such  a  balance  of  power  amongst  neigh- 
louring  nations,  as  that  no  single  state,  or  con- 


federacy of  states,  be  strong  enough  to  cn/erwbdm 
the  rest  The  objects  of  just  war,  are,  precaution, 
defence,  or  reparation.  In  a  larger  sense,  every 
just  war  is  a  dtfensive  war,  inasmuch  as  every 
just  war  supposes  an  injury  perpetrated,  at- 
tempted, or  feared. 

The  insufficient  causes  or  unjustifiable  mo- 
tives of  war,  are  the  fiunily  alliances,  the  peiaonal 
friendships,  or  the  personal  quarrels,  of  princes; 
the  internal  disputes  which  are  carried  on  in  other 
nations ;  the  justice  of  other  wars ;  the  extension 
of  territory,  or  of  trade  j  the  misfortunes  or  acci- 
dental weakness  of  a  neighbouring  or  rival  nation. 

There  are  two  lessons  of  rational  and  sober 
policy,  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  inculcate  them 
mto  the  councils  of  princes,  would  exclude  many 
of  the  motives  of  war,  and  alla^  that  restless  am- 
bition which  is  constantly  stirring  up  one  part  of 
mankind  against  another. 

The  first  of  these  lessons  admonishes  princes 
to  "  place  their  glory  and  their  emulation,  not  in 
extent  of  territory,  but  in  raising  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness  out  of  a  given  territory.'' 
The  enlargement  of  territory  by  conquest  is  not 
only  not  a  just  object  of  war,  but  in  the  greater  pari 
of  the  instances  m  which  it  is  attemptal,  not  even 
desirable.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  where  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  numbers,  the  enjoyinents,  or 
the  security,  of  the  conquerors.  What  com- 
monly is  gained  to  a  nation,  by  the  annexing  at 
new  dependencies,  or  the  subjugation  of  other 
countries  to  its  dominion,  but  a  wider  frontier  to 
defend;  more  interfering  claims  to  vindicate; 
more  quarrels,  more  enemies,  more  rebellions,  to 
encounter;  a  greater  force  to  keep  up  by  sea  and 
land;  more  services  to  provide  for,  uid  mort 
establishments  to  pay  1  And^  in  order  to  draw 
from  these  acquisitions  something  that  may  make 
up  for  the  charge  of  keeping  them,  a  revenue  is  to 
be  extorted,  or  a  monopoly  to  be  enforced  and 
watched,  at  an  expense  which  costs  half  their 
produce.  Thus  the  provinces  are  oppressed,  in 
order  to  pay  for  being  iU-govemed ;  and  the  ori- 
ginal state  is  exhaui^ed  in  maintaining  a  feeble 
authority  over  discontented  subjects.  No  assign- 
able jwrtion  of  country  is  benefited  by  the  change ; 
and  if  the  sovereign  appear  to  himself  to  be  en- 
riched or  strengthenea,  when  every  part  oi  hie 
dominion  is  made  poorer  and  weaker  than  it  was, 
it  is  probable  that  he  is  deceived  by  apppearances. 
Or  were  it  true  that  the  grandeur  of  tne  prince  is 
magnified  by  those  exploits ;  the  glory  which  is 
purchased,  and  the  amration  which  is  gratified,  bgr 
the  distress  of  one  country  without  aading  to  tlia 
happiness  of  another,  wnich  at  the  same  time 
enslaves  the  new  and  impoverishes  the  andent 
part  of  the  empire,  by  whatever  names  it  may  be 
Known  or  flattered,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  uni- 
versal execration ;  aruToftentimes  not  more  so  to 
the  vanquished,  than  to  the  very  people  whose 
armies  or  whose  treasures  have  achieved  the 
victory. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
tension of  territory  may  be  of  real  advantage,  and 
to  both  parties.  The  first  is,  where  an  em|Nre 
thereby  reaches  to  the  natural  boundaries  which 
divide  it  from  the  rest  of  the  worid.  Thus  we  ac- 
count the  British  Channd  the  natural  boundary 
which  separates  the  nations  of  England  and 
France ;  and  if  France  possessed  any  countries  on 
this,  or  England  any  cities  or  provinces  on  that, 
side  of  the  sea,  recovery  of  such  towns  and  districts 
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to  what  maj  be  called  their  natunl  sovereign, 
though  it  may  not  be  a  just  leason  for  commencing 
war,  would  be  a  proper  use  to  make  of  victory. 
The  other  case  is,  where  neighbouring  states,  being 
severally  too  smaJl  and  weaxtodefemi  themselves 
against  the  dangers  tEat  surround  them,  can  only 
be  safe  by  a  stnst  and  constant  junction  of  their 
atnngth :  here  conquest  will  afiect  the  purposes 
of  confederation  ancf  alliance ;  and  the  union  which 
k  produces  is  often  more  close  and  permanent  than 
that  which  results  firom  voluntary  association. 
Thus,  if  the  heptarchy  had  continued  in  England, 
the  different  kingdoms  of  it  might  have  separately 
Allen  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion :  and  although 
the  interest  and  danger  of  one  part  of  the  island 
were  in  truth  common  to  every  other  part,  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  have  circulated  this  persua- 
aion  amongst  independent  nations,  or  to  have 
imited  them  in  any  regular  or  steady  opposition 
to  their  continental  enemies,  had  not  the  valour 
wad  fortune  of  an  enterprising  prince  incorporated 
the  whole  into  a  single  monarchy.  Here,  the  con- 
quered gained  as  much  by  the  revolution,  as  the 
conquerors.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  when  the  two  royal  families  of  Spain 
were  met  tc^ether  in  one  race  of  princes,  ana  the 
•evera]  provinces  of  France  had  devolved  into  the 
poaacssion  of  a  single  sovere^n,  it  became  unsafe 
tx  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  any  longer  to 
remain  under  separate  governments.  The  union 
of  Euffbind  and  Scotland,  which  transformed  two 
quairdsome  neighbours  into  one  powerful  empire, 
and  which  was  iirst  brought  about  by  the  course 
of  succession,  and  afterwards  completed  by  amica- 
ble convention,  would  have  been  a  fortunate  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  had  it  been  eflected  by  the 
operations  of  war. — These  two  cases  being  ad- 
mitted, namely,  the  obtaining  of  natured  bounda- 
lies  and  barriers,  and  the  including  under  the  same 
government  those  who  have  a  common  danger 
and  a  common  enemy  to  guard  against ;  I  know 
mt  whether  a  third  can  oe  thought  of,  in  which 
the  extension  of  empire  by  conquest  is  useftil  even 
to  the  conquerors. 

The  second  rule  of  prudence  which  ought  to  be 
moaunended  to  those  who  conduct  the  aliairs  of 
nations,  is,  "  never  to  pursue  national  honour  as 
distinct  from  national  interest^*  This  rule  ac- 
knowledfijes  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  assert  the 
honour  of  a  nation  for  the  sake  of  its  interest.  The 
spudt  and  courage  of  a  people  are  supported  by 
mttering  their  pride.  Concessions  which  betray 
too  much  of  fear  or  weakness^  though  they  relate 
to  points  of  mere  ceremony,  invite  demands  and 
attacks  of  more  serious  importance.  Our  rule 
aUows  aU  this ;  and  only  directs  that,  when  points 
of  honour  become  subjects  of  contention  between 
sovereigns,  or  are  likely  to  be  made  the  occasion  of 
war,  they  be  ratiiriated  with  a  reference  to  utility, 
a2id  not  by  themselves.  "  The  dignity  of  his  crown, 
the  honour  of  his  flag,  the  glory  of  his  arms,"  in 
the  mouth  of  a  prince,  are  stately  and  imposing 
terwA ;  but  the  uleas  they  inspire,  are  insatiable. 
It  may  be  always  glorious  to  conquer,  whatever 
be  the  JQftice  of  the  war,  or  the  pnce  of  the  vic- 
tory. The  dignity  of  a  sovereign  may  not  permit 
him  to  recede  Irom  claims  of  homage  and  respect, 
at  whatever  expense  of  national  peace  and  happi- 
ness they  are  to  be  maintained  j  however  uniust 
they  may  have  been  in  their  original,  or  in  their 
continuance  however  useless  to  the  possessor,  or 
mortifying  and  vexatious  to  other  states.  The  pur- 


suit of  honour,  when  set  loose  from  the  admonitkiot 
of  prudence,  becomes  in  kings  a  wild  and  romantie 
passion :  eager  to  engiige,  and  ^thering  fury  in  its 
progress,  it  is  checked  by  no  dimculties,  repelled  hj 
no  dangers ;  it  forgets  or  despises  those  considera- 
tions ot  safety,  ease,  wealth,  and  plenty,  which,  in 
the  eye  of  true  public  wisdom,  compose  the  objects 
to  which  the  renown  of  arms,  the  fame  of  victory, 
are  only  instrumental  and  subordinate.  The  par- 
suit  of  mterest,  on  the  other  hand,  an.  sober  princi- 
ple ;  computes  costs  and  consequences ;  is  cautious 
of  entering  into  war ;  stops  in  time :  when  regulated 
by  those  universal  maxims  of  relative  justice  which 
bek>ng  to  the  aliaira  of  C(»nmunitie8  as  well  as  of 
private  persons,  it  is  the  right  principle  for  nations 
to  proceed  by :  even  when  it  trespasses  upon  these 
regulations,  it  is  much  less  dangerous,  because 
much  more  temperate  than  the  other. 

II.  The  conduct  of  war. — If  the  cause  and  end 
of  war  be  justifiable :  all  the  means  that  appear 
necessary  to  the  end,  are  justifiable  also.  This 
is  the  principle  which  defends  those  extremities 
to  which  the  violence  of  war  usually  proceeds :  for 
since  war  is  a  contest  by  force  between  parties  who 
acknowledge  no  common  superior,  and  since  it 
includes  not  in  its  idea  the  supposition  of  any  con- 
vention which  should  place  hmits  to  the  opersr 
tions  of  force,  it  has  naturally  no  boundary  hot 
that  in  which  force  terminates, — the  destruction 
of  the  life  against  which  the  force  is  directed.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  the  license  of  war  ash 
thorises  no  acts  of  hostility  but  what  are  necnsaary 
or  conducive  to  the  end  and  object  of  the  war. 
Gratuitous  barbarities  borrow  no  excuse  from  this 
plea :  of  which  kind  b  every  cruelty  and  every  in- 
sult that  serves  only  to  exasperate  the  sufi^mgi, 
or  to  incense  the  liatred,  of  an  enemy,  withoot 
weakening  his  strength,  or  in  any  manner  tending 
to  procure  his  submission ;  such  as  the  slaughter 
of  captives,  the  subjecting  of  them  to  indignitks 
or  torture,  the  violation  of  women,  the  profimatioa 
of  temples,  the  demolition  of  pubUc  boildingty 
libraries^  statues,,  and  in  general  the  destructioii 
or  defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothing  to  an- 
no^rance  or  defence.  These  enonnities  are  pro- 
hibited not  only  by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations, 
but  by  the  law  of  nature  itself;  as  having  no  proper 
tendency  to  accelerate  the  termination,  or  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  war ;  and  as  containing  that 
wb^ch  in  peace  and  war  is  equally  unjustifiaole,— 
ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief. 

There  are  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  tho 
conduct  of  vear,  not  by  the  law  of  nature  prunarily. 
but  by  the  latDs  qf  war,  first^  and  by  the  law  or 
nature  as  seconding  and  ratifying  the  laws  of  war. 
The  laws  of  war  are  part  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  founded,  as  to  their  authority,  upon  the  same 
principle  vrith  the  rest  of  that  axle,  namely,  upon 
the  &ct  of  their  being  established,  no  matter  when 
or  by  whom ;  upon  the  expectation  of  their  being 
mutually  observed,  in  consequence  of  that  esta- 
blishment; and  upon  the  general  utility  which 
results  firom  such  observance.  The  binding  fores 
of  these  rules  is  the  greater,  because  the  regard 
that  is  paid  to  them  must  be  universal  or  none. 
The  breach  of  the  rule  can  oidy  be  punished  by  the 
subversbn  of  the  rule  itself:  on  which  account,  the 
whole  mischief  that  ensues  from  the  laws  of  thoss 
salutary  restrictions  which  such  rules  prescrlbej* 
justly  chargeable  upon  the  first  aagressor.  To 
this  consideration  may  be  referred  the  duty  of  r»> 
fraining  in  war  from  poison  and  from  i 
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fkm.  If  the  law  of  nature  nmply  be  consulted, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these 
and  other  methods  of  destruction,  which  are  prac- 
tised without  scruple  by  nations  at  war.  If  it  be 
lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  at  all,  it  seems  lawful  to 
do  so  by  one  mode  of  death  as  well  as  bjr  another ; 
by  a  dose  of  poison,  as  by  the  point  of'^a  sword ; 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  as  by  the  attack  of  an 
army :  for  if  it  be  said  that  one  species  of  assault 
leaves  to  an  enemy  the  power  of  defending  itself 
against  it,  and  that  the  other  two  does  not ;  it  may 
be  answered,  that  we  possess  at  least  the  same  right 
to  cut  off  an  enemy's  defence,  that  we  have  to  seek 
his  destruction.  In  this  manner  might  the  ques- 
tion be  debated,  if  there  existed  no  nile  or  law  of 
war  upon  the  subject.  But  when  we  observe  that 
such  practices  are  at  present  excluded  by  the  usage 
and  opinions  of  civilized  nations;  that  the  first  re- 
course to  them  would  be  followed  by  instant  re- 
taliation; that  the  mutual  license  which  such 
attempts  must  introduce,  would  fill  both  sides  with 
the  misery  of  continual  dread  and  suspicion,  with- 
out adding  to  the  strength  or  success  of  either ; 
that  when  the  example  came  to  be  more  generally 
imitated,  which  it  soon  would  be,  after  the  senti- 
ment that  condemns  it  had  been  once  broken  in 
upon,  it  would  greatly  aggravate  the  horrors  and 
calamities  of  war,  yet  procure  no  superiority  to 
any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it ;  when  we  view 
these  effects,  we  join  in  the  public  reprobation  of 
such  fetal  expedients,  as  of  the  admission  amongst 
mankind  of  new  and  enormous  evils  without  ne- 
cessity or  advantage. — The  law  of  nature,  we  see 
at  length,  forbids  these  innovations,  as  so  many 
transgressions  of  a  beneficial  general  rule  actually 
subsisting. 

The  license  of  war  then  acknowledges  two  limi- 
tations :  it  authorises  no  hostilities  which  have  not 
an  apparent  tendency  to  efifectuate  the  object  of  the 
war;  it  respects  those  positive  laws  which  the 
custom  of  nations  hath  sanctified,  and  which 
whilst  the^  are  mutually  conformed  to,  mitigate 
the  calamities  of  war,  without  weakening  its  ope- 
rations, or  diminishing  the  power  or  safety  of 
,  belligerent  states. 


Long  and  various  experience  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  nations  or  Europe,  that  nothing 
but  a  standing  army  can  oppose  a  standing  army, 
where  the  numbera  on  each  side  bear  any  mode- 
rate proportion  to  one  another.  The  first  stand- 
ing army  that  appeared  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  legion,  was  that  which  was  erected  in 
France,  by  Charles  VII.  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century:  and  that  the  institution  hath 
since  become  general,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
superiority  and  success  which  are  every  where  ob- 
served to  attend  it  The  truth  is,  the  closeness, 
regularity,  and  quickness,  of  their  movements ;  the 
unreserved,  instantaneous,  and  almost  mechanical, 
obedience  to  orden ;  the  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  the  fiuniliarity  with  danger,  which  belong  to 
a  disciplined,  veteran,  and  einl)odied  soldiery,  give 
such  nrmness  and  intrepidity  to  their  approach, 
such  weight  and  execution  to  their  attack,  as  are 
not  to  be  withstood  by  loose  ranks  of  occasional  and 
newly-levied  troops,  who  are  liable  by  their  inex- 
perience to  disonJer  and  confusion,  and  in  whom 
rear  is  constantly  augmented  by  novelty  and  sur- 
prise.   It  is  possible  that  a  rnUUia^  with  a  great 


excess  of  numbers,  and  a  ready  supply  of  recmftt 
may  sustain  a  defensive  or  a  flying  war  against 
regular  troops:  it  is  also  true  that  any  service, 
which  keeps  soldiers  for  a  while  tocher,  and 
inures  them  by  little  and  little  to  the  habits  of  war 
and  the  dangers  of  action,  transforms  them  in  ef- 
fect into  a  standing  army.  But  upon  this  plan  it 
may  be  necessary  for  almost  a  whole  nation  to  go 
out  to  war  to  repel  an  invader;  beside  that  a  peo- 
ple so  unprepared  must  always  have  the  seat,  and 
with  it  the  miseries,  of  war  at  home,  being  utterly 
incapable  of  carryingtheir operations  into  a  foreign 
country. 

From  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  stan<fing 
armies,  it  follows,  not  only  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a 
nation  to  disband  its  regular  troops,  whilst  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  retam  theirs;  but  also  that 
regular  troops  provide  for  the  public  service  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  I  suppose  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  military  strength  to  be  necessary,  and  l  say 
that  a  standing  army  costs  the  community  lea 
than  any  other  establishment  which  presents 
to  an  enemy  the  same  force.  The  constant 
drudgery  of  low  employments  is  not  only  incom- 
patiUe  with  any  grrat  degree  of  perfection  or  ex- 
pertness  in  the  profession  of  a  solcber,  but  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  almost  always  unfits  men  for 
the  business  of  regular  occupations.  Of  three  in- 
habitants of  a  village,  it  is  better  that  one  shouU 
addict  himself  entirely  to  arms,  and  the  other  two 
stay  constantly  at  home  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
than  that  all  three  should  mix  the  avocations  of  a 
camp,  with  the  business  of  husbandry.  By  the 
former  arrangement,  the  country  gains  one  com- 
plete soldier,  and  two  industrious  husbandmen; 
rrom  the  latter  it  receives  three  raw  militia-men, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  three  idle  and  profligate 
peasants.  It  should  be  considered  also,  that  the 
emergencies  of  war  wait  not  for  seasons.  Where 
there  is  no  standing  army  te^J  for  immediate 
service,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  the  reaper  from 
the  fields  in  harvest^  or  the  ploughman  in  seed 
time:  and  the  provision  of  a  whole  year  may 
perish  by  the  interruption  of  one  month's  labour. 
A  standing  army,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  moro 
eflfectual.  Imt  a  cheaper,  method  of  providing  for 
the  pubhc  safety,  thui  any  other,  because  it  adds 
more  than  any  other  to  the  common  strength,  and 
takes  less  from  that  which  composes  the  wealth  of 
a  nation, — ito  stock  of  productive  industry. 

There  is  yet  another  distinction  between  stand- 
ing armies  and  militias,  which  deserves  a  more  at- 
tentive consideration  than  any  that  has  been 
mentioned.  When  the  state  rebes,  for  its  defence, 
upon  a  militia,  it  is  necessary  that  arms  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large.  The  mi- 
litia itself  must  be  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
want  or  inferiority  of  ito  discipline,  and  the  imbe- 
cilities or  defects  of  its  constitution.  Moreover,  as 
such  a  militia  must  be  supplied  by  rotation,  aOoi- 
ment,  or  some  mode  of  succession  whereby  they 
who  have  served  a  certain  time  are  replaced  bj 
fresh  drafts  from  the  country ;  a  mucn  greater 
number  vrill  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
will  have  been  occasionally  embodied  together, 
than  are  actually  employed,  or  than  are  supposed 
to  be  wanted,  at  tne  same  time.  Now  what 
effects  upon  the  dvil  condition  of  the  country  may 
be  looked  for  from  this  general  diffiision  of  the 
military  character,  beonnes  an  inquiry  of  great 
importance  and  delicacy.  To  me  it  appears  doufai- 
fiil  whether  any  gover^^oe|it^fa^jnj^  long  secure, 
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where  the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
•nne,  and  aocnut<Hned  to  resort  to  them.  Every 
&ctk>n  will  find  itaelf  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
every  diagust  will  excite  commotion,  and  every 
ooininotion  become  a  civil  war.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
can  govern  a  nation  of  armed  citizens  out  that 
which  governs  an  army, — despotism.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  regrular  government  would  become 
despotic  by  tndnmg  up  its  subjects  to  the  know- 
ledge and  exerdae  of  arms,  but  that  it  would  ere 
long  be  loTDed  to  give  way  to  despotism  in  some 
oibor  shape ;  and  that  the  country  would  be  liable 
to  what  is  even  worse  than  a  settled  and  constitu- 
tional  despotism — to  perpetual  rebelUons,  and  to 
perpetual  revolutions ;  to  short  and  violent  usur- 
pations; to  the  successive  tyranny  of  governors, 
rendered  cruel  and  jealous  by  the  danger  and  in- 
stability of  their  situation. 

The  same  purposes  of  strength  and  efficacv 
which  make  a  standing  army  necessary  at  all, 
make  it  neceasary  in  mixed  governments,  that 
this  army  be  submitted  to  the  management  and 
Section  of  the  prince :  for  however  well  a  oopular 
council  may  be  Qualified  for  the  ofiices  of  legisla- 
tion, it  is  altogetner  unfit  fi>r  the  conduct  of  war : 
in  which,  socceas  usually  depends  upon  vigour 
and  enterprise ;  upon  secrecy^  dispatch,  and  una- 
mmi^ ;  upon  a  quick  perception  of  opportunities, 
and  the  power  of  seizing  every  opportunity 
immedtately.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the 
obedience  of  an  army  be  as  prompt  and  active  as 
possible ;  for  which  reason  it  ought  to  be  made  an 
obecfience  of  will  and  emulation.  Upon  this  con- 
sideration is  founded  the  expediency  of  leaving  to 
the  prince  not  only  the  government  and  destma- 
tioo  of  the  urmy,  but  i&  appointment  and  pro- 
motion of  its  officers :  because  a  design  is  tnen 
alone  libsly  to  be  executed  with  zeal  and  fidelity 
when  the  person  who  issues  the  order^  chooses 
tile  instruments,  and  rewards  the  service.  To 
whidi  we  may  subjoin,  that,  in  governments  like 


ours,  if  the  direction  and  officering  of  the  army 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  part  of 
the  constitution,  this  power,  added  to  what  they 
already  possess,  would  so  overbalance  all  that 
would  be  left  of  r^al  prerogative,  that  little  would 
remain  of  monarchy  in  the  constitution,  but  the 
name  and  expense;  nor  would  these  probably 
remain  long. 

Whilst  we  describe,  however,  the  advantages  of 
standing  armies,  we  must  not  conceal  the  dimger. 
These  properties  of  their  constitution, — the  k^ 
diery  being  separated  ui  a  great  degree  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  their  being  closely  linked 
amongst  themselves  by  habits  of  society  and  suh* 
ordination,  and  the  dependency  of  the  whole 
cludn  upon  the  will  and  fiivour  of  the  prince, — 
however  essential  they  may  be  to  the  purposes  for 
which  armies  are  kept  up,  give  them  an  aspect  in 
no  wise  favourable  to  public  liberty.  The  danger, 
however,  is  diminished,  by  mamtaining,  on  all 
occasions,  as  much  alliance  of  interest,  and  at 
much  intercourse  of  sentiment,  between  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  nation  ant  the  other  orders  of  the 
people,  as  are  connstent  with  the  union  and  dis- 
ciphne  of  an  army.  For  which  purpose,  officers 
of  the  army,  upon  whose  disposition  towards  the 
commonwealth  a  great  deal  may  depend,  should 
be  taken  from  the  principal  fiimilies  ofthe  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  be  encouraged  to  esta- 
blish in  it  families  of  their  own,  as  weu  as  be  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  the  senate,  to  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, and  to  all  the  civil  honours  and  privile^ 
that  are  compatible  with  their  profisssion :  which 
circumstances  of  connexion  and  situation  will  give 
them  such  a  share  in  the  general  rights  ofHthe 
people,  and  so  engage  their  inclinations  on  the 
side  of  public  liberty,  as  to  afibrd  a  rAonable  se- 
curity that  they  cannot  be  brought,  by  any  pronuses 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  to  asmt,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  measures  which  mi^ht  eiudipe  their 
posterity,  their  kindred,  and  their  coniiiry. 
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CHAPTER  L 

lion  qf  the  Argument. 

The  ▼ollhe  of  ChnitiiJi  Scriptures  contains 
thirteen  letter^{Hirpoiting  to  be  written  by  St 
Paul :  i|^ntains  also  a  book,  which,  amongst 
other  thiRli,  professes  to  deliver  the  history,  or  ra- 
ther memoirs  of  the  history,  of  this  same  person. 
By  assumins  'the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  we 
may  prove  the  substantial  truth  of  the  history :  or, 
bjiassuming  the  truth  of  the  history,  we  may  ar- 
ffue  strongly  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
wtters.  But  I  aiBsume  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  these  writings 
to  have  been  lately  discovered  m  the  library  of  the 
Escurial,  and  to  come  to  our  hands  destitute  of  any 
extrinsic  or  collateral  evidence  whatever ;  and  tlie 
aigument  I  am  about  to  offer  is  calculated  to  show, 
that  a  comparison  of  the  different  writings  would, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  afibrd  good  rea- 
son to  believe  the  persons  and  transactions  to  have 
been  real,  the  letters  authentic,  and  the  narration 
in  the  main  to  be  true. 

Agreement  or  conformity  between  letters  bear- 
faig  the  name  of  an  ancient  author,  and  a  received 
history  of  that  author's  life,  does  not  necessarily 
estabhsh  the  credit  of  either ;  because, 

1.  The  history  may^  like  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero,  or  Jortm's  Life  of  Erasmus,  have  been 
wholly,  or  in  part,  compiled  from  the  letters;  in 
which  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  histoiv  adds  no- 
thing to  the  evidence  already  afforded  by  the  let- 
ters; or, 

3.  The  letters  may  have  been  fabricated  out  of 
the  history ;  a  species  of  imoosture  which  is  cer- 
tainly practicable;  and  whicn,  without  an;^  acces- 
sion of^  proof  or  authority,  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  consistency  and  agree- 
ment; or, 


3.  The  histoij  and  letters  may  ha^e  been 
founded  upon  some  authority  common  to  both;  «e 
upon  lepcitB  and  traditions  which  mevailed  in  the 
age  in  which  they  were  comnoseo,  or  npoa  soma 
ancient  record  now  lost,  which  both  wntefs  con* 
suited ;  in  which  case  also,  the  letters,  withoitf 
bdng  genuine,  may  exhibit  marks  of  conformity 
with  t&  history ;  and  the  history,  without  beinf 
true,  may  agree  with  the  letters. 

Aigreement,  therefore,  or  conformity,  is  onlr  to 
be  relied  upon  so  for  as  we  can  exclude  these 
several  suppositions.  Now  the  point  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  in  the  three  cases  above  enumerated,  ooo- 
formity  must  be  the  effect  of  det^g^  Where  the 
hiitoiy  is  compiled  fiom  the  letters,  which  is  the 
first  case,  the  design  and  oompositiQO  of  the  work 
axe  in  general  so  confessed,  or  made  so  evident  by 
comparison,  as  to  leave  us  in  no  danger  of  ooo- 
foundinff  the  production  with  original  hiMorr,  or 
of  mistaking  it  for  an  independent  authority.  The 
agreement,  it  is  probable,  will  beck)se  and  uniform, 
and  will  eaaly  be  perceived  to  result  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  authorjind  from  the  plan  and  con- 
duct of  his  work.~  Where  the  letters  ate  fobri- 
cated  from  the  history,  which  is  the  second  case, 
it  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  forgery 
upon  the  public ;  and  in  order  to  give  ooloiir  and 
probability  to  the  fraud,  names,  places,  and  cir- 
cumstances, found  in  the  history,  may  be  stu- 
diously introduced  into  the  letters,  as  weO as  agen- 
eral  consistency  be  endeavoured  to  be  maintained. 
But  here  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  congriiity 
appears,  is  the  consequence  of  meditation,  artifioe, 
and  design. — The  third  case  is  that  wherein  the 
history  and  the  letters,  without  any  direct  privity 
or  communication  vrith  each  other,  derive  thev 
materials  firom  the  same  source ;  and,  by  reeeon 
of  their  common  original,  furnish  instances  of  ao- 
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m  irhUk  we  miHl  aDow  it  to  be  poarible  for 
ancient  writings  to  be  placed ;  and  it  is  a  situation 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  9pq- 
Dons  from  {genuine  writings,  than  in  either  of ^he 
caaes  descnbed  in  the  preceding  supposition; 
inasmach  as  the  confiuities  observable  are  so  far 
ftecklental,  as  that  they  are  not  produced  by  the 
immediate  transplanting  of  names  and  circum- 
•tanoes  out  of  one  writmg  into  the  other.  But 
althoogh,  with  respect  to  each  other, 'the  affree- 
mcot  m  these  writings  be  mediate  and  secmidary, 
Tet  it  is  not  properly  or  absolutely  undesigned: 
because,  with  respect  to  the  common  original 
fipom  which  the  information  of  the  writers  proceeds, 
it  is  studied  and  factitious.  The  case  of  which  we 
treat  must,  as  to  the  letters,  be  a  case  of  forgery : 
and  when  the  writer  who  is  personating  another, 
•its  down  to  his  composition — whether  he  have 
the  history  wHh  which  we  now  compare  the  letters, 
or  some  other  record  before  him ;  or  whether  he 
have  only  loose  tradition  and  reports  to  go  by — he 
must  adapt  his  imposture,  as  well  as  h^  can,  to 
what  be  finds  in  these  accounts :  and  his  adaptations 
wiD  be  the  result  of  counsel,  scneme,  and  industry : 
art  must  be  employed  j  and  vestiges  will  appear  of 
management  and  design.  Add  to  this,  tnat,  in 
most  rathe  following  examples,  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  coincidence  is  remarked,  are  of  too 
pellicular  and  domestic  a  nature,  to  have  floated 
down  upon  the  stream  of  general  tradition. 

Of  the  three  cases  which  we  have  stated,  the 
Afleience  between  the  first  and  the  two  others  is, 
that  in  the  first  the  design  may.be  fair  and  honest, 
In  the  others  it  must  be  accompanied  vrith  the 
eonsdoQsness  of  fraud ;  but  in  all  there  is  design. 
In  examining,  therefore,  the  agreement  between 
ancient  writings,  the  character  of  truth  and  ori- 
ginality is  undesignedness :  and  this  test  applies 
to  every  supposition ;  lor,  whether  we  suppose  the 
Inrtofy  to  be  true,  but  the  letters  spurious ;  or,  the 
fetters  to  be  genuine,  but  the  history  false ;  or, 
Jaatly,  ftlsehocxl  to  belong  to  both — the  histoiy  to 
be  a  nUe,  and  the  letters  fictitious :  the  same  in- 
ference will  result — that  either  there  will  be  no 
agreement  between  them,  or  the  agreement  will 
be  the  efifect  of  design.  Nor  will  it  elude  the 
principle  of  this  rule,  to  suppose  the  same  person 
to  have  been  the  author  of^  all  the  letters,  or  even 
the  author  both  of  the  letters  and  the  history;  for 
no  less  desLni  is  necessaij  to  produce  coincidence 
between  dinerent  parts  or  a  man's  own  writings, 
especially  when  they  are  made  to  take  the  difier- 
eot  ibnns  of  a  history  and  of  original  letters,  than 
to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  found  in  any 
other  writing. 

With  respect  to  those  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
pcesent  consideration,  I  think,  that,  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  epistles,  this  argument,  where  it 
is  sufficiently  sustained  by  instances,  is  nearly 
conduaive;  for  I  cannot  assign  a  supposition  of 
fofgery,  in  which  coincidences  of  tne  kind  we 
Inquire  after  are  likely  to  appear.  As  to  the 
history,  it  extends  to  these  points : — ^It  proves  the 
general  reality  of  the  circumstances :  it  proves  the 
mstorian's  knowledge  of  these  circumstances.  In 
the  jvesent  instance  it  confirms  hb  pretensions  of 
having  been  a  contemporary,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  hb  history,  a  companion,  of  St  Paul.  In  a 
word,  it  establishes  tne  substantial  truth  of  the 
namtion :  and  ruimtantial  truth  is  that,  which, 
in  avny  historical  inquiry,  ought  to  be  the  first 


thing  sought  after  and  aaoertained:  it  mat  hatha 
groimdw^  of  every  other  observation. 

The  reader  then  will  please  to  remember  this 
woid  unde$ignedne9s,  as  denoting  that  upon 
which  the  construction  and  validity  of  our  nigiih 
ment  chiefly  depend. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  undesignedness.  I  shall  in 
this  place  say  Uttle ;  for  I  had  rather  tne  reader's 
persuasion  should  arise  from  the  instances  them- 
selves, and  the  separate  remarks  with  which  they 
may  be  accompanied,  than  frooi  any  previous  for« 
mulary  or  description  of  argument  In  a  great 
plurality  of  examples,  I  trust  be  will  be  per^ctly 
convinced  that  no  design  or  contrivance  whatever 
has  been  exercised :  and  if  some  of  the  coinddencea 
alleged  appear  to  be  minute,  circuitous,  or  oblique, 
let  him  reflect  that  this  very  indirectness  and  tub- 
tility  is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to 
the  example.  Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agrse- 
ments  prove  little ;  because  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  insertion  of  such  is  the  ordinary  expe- 
dient of  eveiy  forgery :  and  though  they  may  o 


and  probably  will  occur  in  genuine  writings,  yet 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  tlroy  are  peculiar  to  the 


Thus  what  St.  Paul  deaiafes  in  chap.  xi.  of  1  Cor. 
concerning  the  institution  of  the  ei^harist — "  For 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  de- 
livered unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  samo 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread ;  and 
when  he  had  given  -thanks  he  brake  it,  and  said. 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me" — though  it 
be  in  close  and  verbal  conformity  with  the  account 
of  the  same  transaction  preserved  by  St.^uke,  ia 
yet  a  conformity  of  which  no  use  can  be  made  in 
our  aigument ;  for  if  it  should  be  objected  that  this 
was  a  mere  recital  from  the  gospel,  hjpofcd  by 
the  author  of  the  epistle,  for  the  purpiiy  flitting 
ofi*his  composition  by  an  appearafK;e  ofagreement 
vrith  the  received  account  ot  the  Lord's  supper,  I 
should  not  know  how  to  repel  the  insinuation.  In 
like  manner,  the  description  which  St  Paul  givaa 
of  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iu.  5.} 
— "  Circumcised  tne  eighth  day,  or  the  stock  or 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee; 
concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  Chureh ;  touch- 
ing the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law^  blam»- 
lem" — is  made  up  of  particulara  so  plainly  de- 
livered tonceming  him,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa- 
tles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  EpiMe  to 
the  Galatians,  that  I  cannot  deny  but  that  it 
wouU  be  easy  for  an  impostor,  who  was  fidirica- 
ting  a  letter  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  to  collect 
these  articles  into  one  view.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
conformity  which  we  do  not  adduce.  But  when 
I  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when 
"  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain 
disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
a  certain  woman  which  wa§  a  jetpestf"  and  when, 
in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Timothy,  I  find  him  re- 
minded of  his  "  baring  known  the  HoW  Scrip- 
turesyVom  a  child;**  which  impUes  that  he  must, 
on  one  side  or  both,  have  been  brought  up  by 
Jewish  parents :  I  conceive  that  I  reipark  a  coin- 
cidence which  shows,  by  its  very  cblUpiUy^  that 
scheme  was  not  employed  in  its  formatioiL  In 
like  manner,  if  a  coincidence  depend  upon  a  oom- 
parison  of  dates,  or  rather  of  cireomstances  from 
which  the  dates  are  gathered— the  more  intricate 
that  comparison  shallbe ;  the  more  numerous  the 
intermediate  steps  through  which  the  oondorion 
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is  deduced ;  in  a  word,  the  more  circuitous  the  in- 
vestintion  ig,  the  better,  because  the  agreement 
whk£  finally  results  is  thereby  farther  removed 
from  the  suspicion  of  contrivance,  affectation,  or 
design.  And  it  should  be  remembered,  concern- 
ing these  coincidences,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
minute,  and  another  to  be  precarious ;  one  thing 
to  be  unobserved,  and  another  to  be  obscure ;  one 
thing  to  be  circuitous  or  oblique,  and  another  to 
be  forced,  dubious,  or  &nciful.  And  this  distinc- 
tion ought  always  to  be  retained  in  our  thoughts. 
The  very  particuUrity  of  St.  Paul's  epii^es ; 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  names  of  persons  and 
places ;  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  mcidents  of 
nis  private  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition and  history ;  and  the  connexion  and  paral- 
lelism of  these  with  the  same  circumstances  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  as  to  enable  us.  for 
the  most  part,  to  confront  them  one  with  another ; 
aa  wdl  as  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
circumstances,  as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
difi^rent  Epistles — allbrd  no  inconsiderable  proof 
of  the  genuiness  of  the  writmgs,  and  the  reahty  of 
the  transactions.  For  %s  no  advertency  is  suf- 
ficient to  guard  against  slips  and  contradictions, 
when  circumstances  are  multiplied,  and  when 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  oy  contemporary 
accounts  equally  circumstantial,  an  impostor,  1 
should  expect,  would  either  have  avoided  particu- 
lars entirely,  contenting  himself  with  doctrinal 
discussions,  moral  precepts,  and  general  rejec- 
tions; *  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  imitating  St  Paul's 
style,  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  inter- 
sperse his  composition  with  names  and  circum- 
stances,* he  would  have  placed  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  comparison  with  the  history.  And  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  inspection  of  two 
attempts  ^  counterfeit  St  Paul's  epistles,  which 
have  come  dowiVo  us ;  and  the  only  attempts  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  are  at  all  de- 
serving of  regard.  One  of  these  is  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  extant  in  Latin,  and  preserved 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  collection  of  apocrjrpnal  scrip- 
tures. The  other  purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corintoians,  in  answer  to  an  epistle 
from  the  Corinthians  to  him.  This  was  trans- 
lated by  Scroderus  from  a  copy  in  the  Arminian 
language  which  had  been  sent  to  W.  Whiston, 
and  was  afterwards,  from  a  more  perfect  copy 
procured  at  Aleppo,  published  by  his  sons,  as  an 
appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Chorenensis.  No 
Greek  copy  exists  of  either:  they  are  not  only  not 
supported  by  ancient  testimony,  but  they  are  nega- 
tived and  excluded ;  as  they  have  never  found  ad- 
mission into  any  catalogue  of  apostolical  writings, 
acknowledged  by,  or  known  to,  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  In  the  first  of  these  I  found,  as  I 
expected,  a  total  evitoHon  of  circumstances.    It  is 

*  Thii,  however,  muit  not  be  misunderstood.  A 
peraon  writing  to  his  friends,  and  upon  a  subject  in 
which  the  transactions  of  his  own  life  were  concerned, 
would  probably  be  led,  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  eupe- 
dally  if  it  was  a  Innf  one.  to  refer  to  passages  fbund  in 
bis  history.  A  person  addrt^MJnx  an  epistle  to  the  pub- 
lic at  lai^,  or  under  the  form  of^an  epistle  delivering  a 
discourse  up(^  kome  spoculative  argument,  would  not, 
it  is  probable,  ni<^t  with  an  occasion  of  alluding  to  the 
circumstancos  of  his  life  at  all ;  he  micht,  or  he  might 
not :  the  chance  on  either  side  is  nearly  equal.  This  is 
the  situation  of  the  catholic  epistle.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  presence  of  these  allusions  and  agreements  be 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  arguments  by  which  the 
authenticity  of  a  letter  is  maintained,  vet  the  want  of 
them  oertainly  forms  no  positive  obijeaion.  1 


simply  a  cdlectlon  of  sentences  from  the  canon- 
ical epistles,  strung  together  with  very  little  skilL 
The  second,  which  is  a  more  versute  and  specious 
foraery.  is  introduced  with  a  list  of  names  of  per- 
Bom  who  wrote  to  St.  Paul  from  Corinth ;  and  m 
preceded  by  an  account  sufiliciently  particular  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  epistle  was  sent  from 
Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  answer  returned. 
But  they  are  names  which  no  one  ever  heard  of; 
and  the  account  it  is  impossible  to  combine  with 
any  thin^  fotmd  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  other  epis- 
tles. It  IS  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the 
internal  marks  of  spuriousness  and  imposture 
which  these  compositions  betray ;  but  it  was  mv 
cessary  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  ailbrd  those 
coincidences  which  we  propose  as  proofs  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  epistles  which  we  defend. 

Ilaving  explained  the  general  scheme  and  form- 
ation of  me  argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  sub- 
join a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  condiKting  it. 

I  have  disposed  the  several  instances  of  agree- 
ment under  separate  numbers :  as  well  to  mark 
more  sensibly  the  divisions  of  the  subject,  as  fijr 
another  purpose,  viz :  that  the  reader  may  therebj 
be  reminded  that  the  instances  are  independent  of 
one  another.  I  have  advanced  nothing  which  I  did 
not  think  probable ;  but  the  degree  of  probability 
by  which  different  instances  are  supported,  is  un- 
doubtedly very  dififerent  If  the  reader,  therefore, 
meets  with  a  number  which  contains  an  instance 
that  appears  to  him  unsatisfactory,  or  founded 
in  mistake,  he  will  dismiss  that  number  fimn 
the  argument,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  other. 
He  wDl  have  occasion  also  to  observe  that  the  co- 
incidences discoverable  in  some  epistles  are  much 
fewer  and  weaker  than  what  are  supplied  br 
others.  But  he  will  add  to  his  observation  this 
important  circumstance — that  whatever  ascertains 
the  original  of  one  epistle,  in  some  measure  erta- 
blishes  the  authority  of  the  rest.  For,  wheUier 
these  epistles  be  genuine  or  spurious,  every  thing 
about  them  indicates  that  tiiey  come  from  the 
same  hand.  The  diction,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imitate,  preserves  its  resemblance  and 
peculiarity  throughout  all  the  epistles.  Numer- 
ous expressions  and  singularities  of  style,  fbund  in 
no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  repeated 
in  different  epistles ;  and  occur  in  tlieir  respective 
places,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  foroe  or 
art.  An  involved  argumentation,  frequent  obscu- 
rities, especially  in  the  order  and  transition  of 
thought,  piety,  vehemence,  afiection,  bursts  of 
rapture,  and  of  unparalleled  sublimity,  are  pro- 
perties, all  or  most  of  them,  discernible  in  every 
letter  of  the  collection.  But  although  these  epis- 
tles bear  strong  marks  of  proceeding  nom  the  same 
hand,  I  think  it  is  still  more  certain  that  they  were 
originally  separate  publications.  They  form  no 
continued  story ;  they  compose  no  regular  corres- 
pondence ;  they  comprise  not  the  transactions  cdT 
any  particular  period ;  they  carry  on  no  connexioQ 
of  aigument;  they  depend  not  upon  one  another; 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  refer  not 
to  one  another.  I  will  farther  undertake  to  say, 
that  no  study  or  care  has  been  emplo^red  to 
produce  or  preserve  an  appearance  of  connstency 
amongst  them.  All  which  observations  show  that 
they  were  not  intended  by  the  person,  whoever 
he  was,  that  wrote  them,  to  come  forth  or  he  read 
together :  that  they  app^ired  at  first  separately, 
and  have  been  collected  since. 

The  proper  purpose  of  the  following  work  is  to 
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bring  together,  ftoni  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
firom  the  ffifierent  epistles,  such  passages  as  fat- 
nish  examples  of  undesigned  ooincidenoe ;  but  I 
have  so  &r  enlarged  upon  this  plan,  as  to  take 
into  it  some  ciiaunstances  ibuna  in  the  epistles, 
which  contributed  strength  to  the  conclusion, 
though  nd  strictly  objects  of  comparison. 

It  appeared  also  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  to 
examine  the  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  our  inquiTy. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  suoject  has  been  jnro- 
posed  or  considered  in  this  view  before.  Ludovi- 
cus,  Capellus,  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Benson,  and 
Dr.  Lardner,  have  each  given  a  continued  history 
of  St.  Paul's  life,  made  up  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  joined  together.  But 
this,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  dilTeient  undertaking 
firom  the  preeent,  and  directed  to  a  difierent  pur- 

If  what  is  here  oflered  shall  add  one  thread  to 
that  compUoUion  of  probabilities  by  which  the 
Christian  history  is  attested,  the  reader's  atten- 
iaon  will  be  repaid  by  the  supreooe  importance 
of  the  subject;  and  my  design  will  be  rally  an- 


CHAPTER  n. 
Tke  EipUtU  to  the  Romatu, 

No.  I. 

Tdb  first  pessafle  I  shall  produce  from  this 
epistle,  and  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  observation 
win  be  founded,  is  the  following : — 

''But  now  I  go  unto  Jeniudem,  to  minister 
unto  the  saints:  for  it  hath  pleased  them  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  make  a  certain  contri- 
batioa  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusa- 
lem."—Rom.  XV.  25,  26. 

In  this  quotation  three  distinct  circumstances 
are  stated — a  contribution  in  Macedonia  for  the 
lefief  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  a  contribu- 
tion in  Achaia  for  the  same  purpose,  and  an  in- 
tended journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  These 
dwHiiistanrfs  are  stated  as  taking  place  at  the 
aame  time,  and  that  to  be  the  time  when  the  epis- 
de  was  written.  Now  let  us  inquire  whether  we 
can  find  these  drcumstanoes  elsewhere,  and  whe- 
ther, if  we  do  find  them,  they  meet  together  in 
respect  of  date.  Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa- 
tles,  du^.  XX.  ver.  2,  3,  and  you  read  the  folfow- 
ing  account:  '*When  he  had  ffone  over  those 
puts,  (viz.  Macedonia,)  and  had  siven  them 
much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and 
there  abode  three  months;  and  wheii  the  Jews 
hid  wait  for  him,  aa  he  vas  about  to  tail  into  Sy- 
ria, be  propoaed  to  return  through  Macedonia." 
From  tms  paasage,  compared  with  the  account  of 
St  Paul's  traveb  ^ven  before,  and  firom  the  se- 
quel of  the  chapter,  a  appears  that  upon  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  the  penuwula  of  Greece,  his  inten- 
tion was,  when  he  shoukl  leave  the  country,  to 
proceed  from  Achaia  directly  by  sea  to  Syria; 
bol  that  to  avoid  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in 
wait  to  intercept  htm  in  his  route,  he  so  for 
changed  his  purpose  as  to  go  back  through  Mace- 
donia, embark  at  PhiKppi,  and  pursue  his  voyage 
firom  thence  towards  Jerusalem.  Here,  therefore^ 
is  a  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  not  a  syllable  of 
any  oontriootion.  And  as  St  Paul  Had  taken 
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several  journeys  to  Jemflawm  beroie,  and  one  also 
immediately  after  his^rvf  visit  into  the  peninsula 
of  Greece,  (Acts  xviu,  21,)  it  cannot  fimn  hence 
be  collected  in  which  of  these  visits  the  epistle 
was  writteiLor  with  certainty,  that  it  was  written 
in  either.  The  silence  of  the  lustorian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  the  tune, 
(c.  XX.  V.  6,)  concerning  any  contribution,  might 
lead  us  to  look  out  for  some  difierent  journey,  or 
inight  induce  us,  perhaps,  to  question  the  con- 
sistency of  the  two  recoros,  did  not  a  very  acci- 
dental reference,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
histoiy,  afibrd  us  suffident  ground  to  believe  that 
this  silence  was  omission.  When  St.  Paul  made 
his  reply  before  Felix,  to  the  accusations  of  Ter- 
tullus,  be  alle^,  as  was  natural,  that  neither 
the  errand  which  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
his  omduct  whilst  he  remained  there,  merited  the 
calumnies  with  which  the  Jews  had  aspersed 
him.  '*  Now  after  many  years  (i.  e.  oi  absence,) 
leame  to  bring  aim*  to  my  natum,  andoffhr* 
ing9;  whereupon  certain  JeWs  from  Asia  found 
me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with  multitude, 
nor  with  tumult,  who  ought  to  have  been  here 
before  thee,  and  object,  if  they  had  aught  against 
me."  Acts  xxiv.  i7-^19.  This  mention  of  ahna 
and  ofierings  certainly  brings  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  near  to  an  acccnnlancy  with  the  epistle ;  ret 
no  one,  I  am  persuaded,  will  suspect  that  this 
clause  was  put  into  St.  Paul's  defence,  either  to 
supply  the  omission  in  the  preceding  narrative,  or 
with  any  view  to  such  accordancy. 

After  all,  nothix^  is  yet  said  or  hinted,  con- 
cerning the  place  m  the  contribution;  nothing 
concerning  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  Turn  there- 
fore to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chap.  xvi.  ver.  1 — 4,  and  you  have  St 'Paul  de- 
livering the  following  directions :  "  Concerning 
the  ccSection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  or- 
ders to  the  churches  of  Gralatia,  even  so  do  ye : 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  or 
YOU  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered 
him.  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come. 
Ana  when  I  come,  whomsoever  you  shall  approve 
Inr  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your 
liberality  unto  Jerusalem;  and  if  it  be  meet,  that 
I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me."  In  this  paa- 
sige  we  find  a  contnoution  carrying  on  at  Co- 
rinth, the  capital  of  Achaia.  for  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem ;  we  find  also  a  hint  given  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  St.  Paul  going  up  to  Jerusalem  him- 
self, after  he  had  paid  his  visit  into  Achaia:  but 
this  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  possibihty  than  as 
anysettled  intention ;  for  his  first  thought  was, 
"  Whomsoever  you  raall  approve  by  your  letters^ 
them  will  I  •end  to  bring  your  liberality  to  Jero- 
and  in  the  sixth  verse  he  adds,  "that  ye 


lay  bring  me  on  my  journey  whUktraeever  I 
go."  This  epistle  mirports  to  be  written  after  St 
Paul  had  been  at  Connth:  for  it  refers  throqgfa- 
ont  to  what  he  had  done  and  said  amongst  tli^ 
whilst  he  was  there.  The  expression,  therefore, 
"when  I  comOj"  must  relate  to  a  teeond  virit; 
against  which  vint  the  contribution  spoken  of  was 
desired  to  be  in  readiness. 

But  tbou^  the  contribution  in  Achaia  be  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  nothing  is  here  said  concern- 
ing any  contribution  in  Macedonia.  Turn,  there- 
fore, in  the  third  place,  to  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  chap.  viii.  ver.  I — 4,  Mid  you 
will  discover  the  particular  which  remams  to  be 
sought  for:  "Moreove^  brethren,  w^-^ p|oa  t» 
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wit  of  the  fprace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  ;  how  that,  in  a  great  trial  of  af- 
fliction, the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep 
poverU  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  Ubera- 
uty :  for  to  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea  and 
beyond  their  power,  they  were  willing  of  them- 
aeivps :  praying  us  with  much  entreaty,  that  we 
would  receive  the  ^ifl,  and  take  upon  us  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  ministering  to  the  saints."  To 
which  add,  chap.  ix.  ver.  2 :  "  I  know  the  forward- 
ness of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to 
them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a 
year  ago."  In  this  epistle  we  find  St.  Paul  ad- 
vanced as  fiir  as  Macedonia,  upon  that  second 
▼isit  to  Corinth  which  he  promised  in  his  former 
qnstle ;  we  find  also,  in  the  passages  now  quoted 
from  it,  that  a  contribution  was  going  on  in  Ma- 
cedonia at  the  same  time  with,  or  soon  however 
following,  the  contribution  which  was  made  in 
Achaia ;  but  for  whom  the  contribution  was  made 
does  not  appear  in  this  epistle  at  all:  that  in- 
fimnation  must  be  supplied  from  the  first  epistle. 
Here,  therefore,  at  length,  but  fetched  from 
three  dififerent  writings,  we  have  obtained  the 
■everal  circumstances  we  inquired  after,  and 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  brings  to- 
gether^  viz.  a  contribution  in  Achiaia  for  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  a  contribution  in  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  same ;  and  an  approaching  jour- 
»By  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these 
drcumstanccs  each  by  some  hint  in  the  pas- 
sage in  which  it  is  mentioned,  or  by  the  date  of 
the  writing  in  which  the  passage  occurs — ^fixed 
to  a  particular  time;  and  we  have  that  time  turn- 
ing out  upon  examination  to  be  in  all  the  tame : 
namely  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  second 
▼isit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  conformity  beyond  the  possibility,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  of  random  writing  to  produce.  I 
also  assert,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  it  shoukl  have  been  the  effect  of 
contrivance  and  design.  The  imputation  of  de- 
sign amounts  to  this :  that  the  forger  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  inserted  in  it  t£  passage  upon 
which  our  observations  are  founded,  for  Uie  pur- 
pose oi  giving  colour  to  his  forgery  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  conformity  vrith  oUier  writings  which 
were  then  extant  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
if  he  did  this  to  countenance  his  for^iy,  he  did  it 
forthe  purpose  of  an  argument  which  would  not 
strike  one  reader  in  ten  thousand.  Coincidences 
■0  circuitous  as  this,  answer  not  the  ends  of  foi^ 
ffsry ;  are  seldom,  I  believe,  attempted  by  it  In 
toe  second  place,  I  observe,  that  ne  must  have 
had  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  two  epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians,  befoie  him  at  the  time. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (I  mean  that  part  of 
the  Acts  which  relate  to  this  period.)  he  would 
have  found  the  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  nothing 
about  the  contnbution.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  would  have  found  a  contribution 
floing  on  in  Achaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  a  distant  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the 
journey ;  but  nothing  concerning  a  contribution 
m  Macedonia.  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians he  would  have  found  a  contribution  in 
Macedonia  accompanying  that  in  Achaia ;  but  no 
intimation  for  whom  eid^  was  intended,  and  not 
a  word  about  the  journey.  It  was  only  by  a  close 
and  attentive  collation  of  the  three  writings,  that 
he  couU  have  [licked  out  the  circumstances  which 
Im  has  united  in  his  epistle;  and  bya  still  more 


nice  examination,  that  he  could  have  detennined 
them  to  belong  to  the  same  |>eriod.  In  the  third 
place,  I  reman,  what  diminishes  veiy  much  the 
suspicion  of  fraud,  how  aptly  and  connectedly  the 
mention  of  the  circumstances  in  question,  viz.  the 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  occasion  of  that 
tourney,  arises  firom  the  context,  *'  Whensoever 
1  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come  to  you; 
for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be 
brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,  if  first  I 
be  somewhat  filled  with  your  company.  BiU  now 
I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister  unto  the  saints  ; 
for  it  hath  pleased  them  qf  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the 
poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem.  It  hath 
pleased  them  vtrily,  and  their  debtors  they  are j 
for  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of 
their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  to  minis- 
ter unto  them  in  carnal  things.  When  therefore 
I  have  performed  this,  and  nave  sealed  them  to 
this  fnut,  I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain."  It 
the  passage  in  Italics  like  a  passage  foisted  in  for 
an  extraneous  purpose?  Does  it  not  arise  from 
what  goes  before,  by  a  junction  as  easy  as  anj 
example  of  writing  upon  real  business  can  fvi- 
nishi  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than 
that  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  should 
speak  of  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  visit  them: 
should  mention  the  business  which  then  detainea 
him ;  and  that  he  purposed  to  set  forwards  upon 
his  journey  to  them  wnen  that  business  was  com- 
pletedl 

No.  II. 

By  means  of  the  quotation  whkh  formed  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  number,  we  collect  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romsns  was  written  at  the 
conclusion  of  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Greece ;  but  this  we  collect,  not  from  the 
epistle  itself,  nor  from  any  thing  de^red  con- 
cerning the  time  and  place  in  any  part  of  the 
epistle,  but  from  a  comparison  of  circumstances 
referred  to  in  the  epistle,  vrith  the  order  of  events 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  with  references  to  the 
same  circumstances,  though  for  quite  dififerent 
purposes,  in  the  two  episttes  to  the  Corinthians. 
Now  would  the  author  of  a  forgery,  who  sought 
to  gain  credit  to  a  spurious  letter  by  congruities, 
depending  upon  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
leUer  vras  supposed  to  be  ip^tten.  Have  left  that 
time  and  place  to  be  made  out,  in  a  manner  so 
obscure  and  indirect  as  this  is  1  If  therefore  coin- 
cidences oi  dicumstances  can  be  pointed  out  in 
this  epistle,  depending  upon  its  date,  or  the  place 
where  it  vras  written,  whilst  that  date  and  place 
are  only  ascertained  by  other  circumstances,  soch 
coincidences  may  fiiirly  be  stated  as  undesigned. 
Under  this  head  I  adduce 

Chap.  xvi.  21—23:  "Timotheos,  my  work- 
follow,  and  Lucius,  and  Jason^  and  Sosipater,  mj 
kinsmen,  salute  you.  I,  Tertius,  who  vnrote  this 
epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Gains,  mine  host 
and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteth  you :  ana 
Gluartusy  a  brother."  With  this  passage  I  com- 
pare, Acts  XX.  4:  "  And  there  accompuiied  him 
mto  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea ;  and,  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus;  and  Gaius 
of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and,  of  Asia,  Tychicus 
and  Trophimus."  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
we  have  seen,  was  written  just  before  St  Paul's 
departure  from  Greece,  after  his  second  visit  to 
that  pmnsula:  ^^^^p^i^Mms  mentioned  in  the 
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quotation  from  the  Acts  are  those  who  accom- 
panied him  in  that  departure.  Of  seven  whose 
namea  sie  joined  in  the  salotation  of  the  chaich 
of  Rome,  three,  viz.  Sosipater,  Gaios,  and  Timo- 
thy, are  proved,  by  this  passage  in  the  Acts,  to 
have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time.  And  this  is 
perhaps  as  much  coincidence  as  could  be  expected, 
from  reality,  though  less,  I  am  apt  to  think,  than 
would  have  been  produced  by  design.  Four  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  who  are  not  joined  in  the 
flilutation ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
probable  that  there  should  be  many  attending  St. 
rtrtil  in  Greece,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
vats  at  Rome,  nor  were  known  by  them.  In  like 
manner,  several  are  joined  in  the  salutation  who 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  passage  referred  to  in 
tiie  Acts.  This  also  was  to  be  expected.  The 
oecaaion  of  mentioning  them  in  tne  Acts  was 
their  proceeding  with  St.  Paul  upon  his  journey. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  eminent 
Christians  with  St.  Paul  in  Greece,  besides  those 
who  accompanied  him  into  Asia.* 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  contend  that  a  for^r 
of  the  epistle,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  beiore 
him,  and  having  settled  this  scheme  of  writing  a 
letter  as  firom  St  Paul,  upon  his  second  visit  into 
Greece,  would  easily  think  of  the  expedient  of 
pottii^  in  the  names  of  those  persons  who  ap- 
peared to  be  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time  as  an  ob- 
vious recommendation  of  the  imposture :  I  then 
repeal  my  observations ;  first,  that  he  would  have 
■Hide  the  catalogue nx>Te complete:  and,  secondly, 
that  with  this  contrivance  in  nis  tnonghts,  it  was 
ceztainh^  his  business,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  artince,  to  have  stisited  in  the  body  of  the  epis- 
tle, that  Paul  was  in  G^reece  when  he  wrote  it, 
and  that  he  was  there  upon  his  second  visit 
Neither  of  which  he  has  done,  either  directly,  or 
even  ao  as  to  be  discoverable  by  any  circumstance 
iDiind  in  the  narrative  delivered  in  the  Acts. 

Under  the  same  head,  viz.  of  coincidences  de- 
pending upon  date,  I  cite  from  the  epistle  the  fol- 
lowing salutation:  "  Greet  PrisciUa  and  Aquila, 
mj  hdpers  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  for  my  life 
laid  down  their  own  necks ;  unto  whom  not  only 
I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles."— Chap.  xvi.  3.  It  appears,  from  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostlea,  that  Priscilki  and  Aquila 
had  originaDy  been  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  for  we 
nad,  Acts  xviiL  %  that  "  Paul  found  a  certain 
Jew,  named  Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy  with 

*  Of  thsM  Jason  is  one,  whose  presence  apon  this  oc- 
caskm  is  veiy  naturally  accounted  for.  Jason  was  an 
iakabHaat  of  TbesMlonica  in  Macedonia,  and  enter- 
tained at.  Paul  in  his  house  upon  his  first  visit  to  that 
coaatry.— Acts  zvii.  7.  8L  Paul,  upon  this  his  second 
Tisit,  passed  through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
and,  non  the  situation  of  Thessalonica,  most  likely 
tbrouffh  that  city.  It  appears,  flrou  various  instances 
ia  ttas  Acts,  to  have  been  the  practice  of  many  converts, 
to  attend  St.  Paul  fhmi  place  to  place.  It  is  therefore 
hifhly  probable,  I  mean  that  it  is  highly  consistent  with 
the  account  in  the  history,  that  Ja*on,  according  to  that 
aeeount  a  zealous  disci|de,  the  inhabitant  of  a-city  at 
BO  mat  disUnce  ft-om  Greece,  and  through  which,  as 
ft  aboald  aeein.  8t.  Paul  had  lately  passed,  should  have 
accompanied  St.  Paul  into  Greece,  and  have  been  with 
him  there  at  this  time.  Lucius  is  another  name  in  the 
epistle.  A  very  slight  alteration  would  convert  Aevx>e( 
into  A»«xs{,  Lucius  into  Luke,  which  would  produce 
aa  additional  eoiaeidence:  for.  if  Luke  was  the  author 
•f  the  history,  he  was  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time ;  in- 
asmuch as,  describing  the  vovase  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  historian  uses  the 
mt  person—^  ITe  sailed  away  from  Philippi.**  Acu  zz.O. 


his  wife  PrisciUa,  because  that  Claudius  had 
commanded  all  Jewa  to  depart  from  Rome.^ 
They  were  connected,  therefore,  with  the  place 
to  which  the  salutations  are  sent  That  is  one 
coincidence;  another  is  the  following:  St.  Paul 
became  acquainted  with  these  persons  at  Corinth 
during  his  first  return  into  Greece.  They  accom- 
panied him  upon  his  virit  into  Asia ;  were  settled 
for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Acts  zviii.  19 — ^'is^ 
and  appear  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  when  he 
wrote  from  that  place  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Not  long  after  the 
writing  of  which  epistle  St  Paul  went  from 
Ephesus  into  Macedonia,  and,  "ailer  he  had 
gone  over  those  parts,"  proceeded  from  Uience 
upon  his  second  visit  into  Greece ;  during  which 
visit,  or  rather  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  shown,  was  written. 
We  have  therefore  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  residence 
at  Ephesus  after  he  had  written  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  time  taken  up  hy  his  progress  through 
Macedonia,  Qwhich  is  indennite,  and  was  pTobably 
considerable,}  and  his  three  months'  abode  in 
Greece ;  wo  have  the  sum  of  those  three  periods 
allowed  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  going  beck  to 
Rome,  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  epistle  before 
us  was  written.  Now  what  this  quotation  leads 
us  to  observe  is,  the  danger  of  scattering  names 
and  circumstances  in  wntings  like  the  present 
how  implicated  they  oflen  are  with  dales  ana 
places,  and  that  nothing  but  truth  can  preserve 
consistency.  Had  the  notes  of  time  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  fixed  the  writing  of  it  to  any  date 
prior  to  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at  Corinth,  the 
salutation  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  would  have 
contradicted  the  history,  because  it  would  have 
been  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  these  persons. 
If  the  notes  of  time  had  fixed  it  to  any  period 
during  that  residence  at  Corinth,  during  nis  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  when  he  first  returned  out  of 
Greece,  during  his  stay  at  Antioch,  whither  he 
went  down  to  Jerusalem,  or  during  his  second 
progress  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  upon  which  he 
proceeded  from  Antioch,  an  equal  contradiction 
would  have  been  incurred;  because  from  Acts 
xviii.  3—18,  19—26.  it  ai)pears  that  during  aU 
this  time  Aouila  ana  Priscilla  were  either  Jong 
with  St  Paul,  or  were  abiding  at  Ephesus.  Lastly, 
had  the  notes  of  time  in  tms  epistle,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  [lerfectly  incidental,  compared 
with  the  notes  of  time  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  are  equally  incidental,  fixed 
this  epistle  to  be  either  contemporary  with  that, 
or  prior  to  it,  a  similar  contradiction  would  have 
ensued ;  because,  first,  when  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written,  Aquila  and  Priscnlla 
were  along  with  St.  Paul,  as  they  joined  in  the 
salutation  of  that  church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  and 
because,  secondly,  the  history  does  not  aUow  us  to 
suppose,  that  between  the  time  of  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  could  have  gone  to  Rome,  so  as  to  have 
been  saluted  in  an  epistle  to  that  city ;  and  then 
come  bock  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  so  as  to  be 
joined  with  him  in  saluting  the  church  of  Corinth. 
As  it  is,  all  things  are  consistent.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  posterior  even  to  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians;  because  it  speaks  of  a  con- 
tribution in  Achaia  being  completed,  which  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  CorinUiians,  chap,  viii,  is 
onlysolidtmg.  It  is  sufficiently  therefineposterior 
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to  the  Pint  Epistle  to  the  Coitnthlans,  to  allow 
time  in  the  intemd  for  Aquila  and  Priicilla's  re- 
turn from  EphesuB  to  Ronoe. 

Before  we  dismiM  these  two  persons,  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which 
St  Paul  describes  them,  and  of  the  agreement  of 
that  encomium  with  the  history.  "My helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  have  for  my  lifo  laid  down 
their  necks ;  unto  whom  not  only  I  eive  thanks, 
but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."  In  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed 
t&i  Aquila  and  Prisctlla  were  Jews;  that  St. 
Paul  first  met  with  them  at  Corinth;  that  for 
some  time  he  abode  in  the  same  house  with  them; 
that  St.  Paul's  contention  at  Corinth  was  with 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  at  first  *'  opposed  and 
blasphemed,  aikl  afterwards  with  one  acoxd  raised 
an  msorvection  against  him;**  that  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla  adhered,  we  may  conclude,  to  St.  Paul 
throughout  this  whole  contest;  for,  when  he  left 
the  city,  they  went  with  him,  Acts  zviiL  18.  Un- 
der these  cirounwtances.  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  shouM  be  involved  in  the  dangers  and  per- 
secutions which  St  Paul  underwent  from  the 
Jews,  being  themselves  Jews ;  and,  by  adhering  to 
St  Paul  in  this  dispute,  deserters,  f»  they  would 
be  accounted,  of  the  Jewish  cause.  Farther,  as 
they,  though  Jews,  were  assistiBg  to  St.  Paul  in 
preachinff  to  the  Gentiles  at  Corinth,  they  had 
taken  jt  decided  nait  in  the  great  controversy  of 
that  day,  the  aomission  of  the  Qentiles  to  a 
parity  of  religious  situation  with  the  Jews.  For 
this  conduct  akme,  if  there  was  no  other  reason, 
they  may  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  "  thanks 
from  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."  They  were 
Jews  taking  part  with  Gentiles.  Yet  is  all  this 
so  indirectly  intimated,  or  rather  so  much  df  it  left 
to  inference,  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  a  forger  either 
could  or  would  have  drawn  his  representation 
firom  thence ;  and  still  less  probable  do  I  think  it, 
that,  without  having  seen  the  Acts,  he  ooukl,  by 
mere  accident  and  without  truth  for  his  guide, 
have  delivered  a  representation  so  confomuSile  to 
the  circumstances  there  recorded. 

The  two  congruities  last  adduced,  depended 
upon  the  time,  t&  two  following  regard  the  pbce, 
ct  the  epistle. 

1.  Chap.  zvL  33.  ''Erastus,  the  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  saluteth  you*'— of  what  city  1  We  have 
seen,  that  b,  we  have  inferred  from  cucumstances 
found  in  the  epistle,  compared  with  drcumstanoes 
found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  our  epistle  was 
written  during  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece.  Again^  as  St  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Connth,  1  Cor.  xvl  3. 
speaks  of  a  collection  going  on  in  that  dty,  and  of 
his  desire  that  it  might  be  ready  against  he  came 
thither;  and  as  in  Uiis  epistle  he  speaks  of  that 
collection  bein^  ready,  it  follows  that  the  epistle 
was  written  either  whilst  he  was  at  Corintn,  or 
after  he  had  been  there.  Thirdly,  since  St.  Paul 
apetkM  in  this  epistle  of  his  loumey  to  Jerusalem, 
as  about  instantly  to  take  place ;  and  as  we  learn. 
Acts  xz.  3,  that  his  deaga  aAd  attempt  was  to 
sail  upon  that  ioumey  iimnediately  from  (Greece, 
properly  so  called,  i.  e.  as  distinguished  from 
Macedonia ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in  this 
country  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  upon  the  eve  of  setting  out. 
U  in  Qnece^  he  was  most  likely  at  Corinth ;  for 


the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  showthat the 
principal  end  of  his  coming  into  Greece,  was  to 
visit  tiiat  city,  where  he  dIbA  founded  a  church. 
Certainly  we  know  no  place  in  Greece  in  which 
his  presence  was  so  probable ;  at  least,  the  pladmg 
of  him  at  Corinth  satisfies  every  ctrcumstanoe. 
Now  that  Elrastus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth, 
or  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  is  rendered 
a  fiiir  subject  of  presumption,  by  that  which  is  ac- 
cidentally said  of  him  m  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  chap.  iii.  20.  ''  Erastus  abode  at  Co- 
rintk."  St  Paul  complains  of  his  solitude,  and 
is  telling  Timothy  what  was  become  of  his  com- 
panions: "Erastus  abode  at  Corinth:  but  Tio- 
phimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum  sick."  Erastus  was 
one  of  those  who  had  attended  St  Paul  in  his 
travels,  Acts  xix.  23:  and  when  those  traveb 
had,  upon  some  occasion,  brought  our  apostle  and 
his  train  to  Corinth,  Erastus  staid  there,  for  no 
reason  so  probable,  as  that  it  was  his  home.  1 
allow  that  this  coincidence,  is  not  so  predse 


some  others,  yet  I  think  it  too  clear  to  be  nro- 
duoed  by  accident :  for,  of  the  manyplaces,  whidk 
this  same  epistle  has  assigned  to  difiterent  persona. 


and  the  innumerable  ot£ers  which  it  might  havB 
mentioned,  how  came  it  to  fix  upon  Corinth  for 
Erostusl  Andj  as  fiur  as  it  is  a  coincidence,  it  is 
certainly  undesigned  on  the  part  oitbe  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans :  because  he  has  not  toid 
us  of  what  city  Erastus  was  the  chamberlain ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  from  what  cit^  the  epistle 
was  written,  the  setting  forth  of  which  was  ab- 
soluteljT  necessary  to  the  dis|^y  of  the  coinci- 
dence, if  any  such  display  had  been  thought  of: 
nor  could  tne  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Tmiothj 
leave  Erastus  at  Corinth,  from  any  thing  he  nuglit 
have  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because 
Corinth  is  nowhere  in  that  epistle  mentioDed 
either  by  name  or  description. 

2.  Chap.  xvi.  1—3.  "I  ooomiend  unto  yoa 
Phflebe,  our  sirter,  which  is  a  servant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea,  that  ye  receive  her 
in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  as- 
sist her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of 
you ;  for  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many ^  and 
of  myself  also."  Cenchrea  adjoined  to  Connth ; 
St  raul  therefore,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  let- 
ter, was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woman 
whom  he  thus  recommends.  But,  forther,  that 
St.  Paul  had  before  this  been  at  Cenchrea  itself 
appeara  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts: 
and  appears  by  a  circumstance  as  incidental^  ana 
as  unfile  design,  as  any  that  can  be  imagined. 
"  Paul  after  tWs  tarried  there  (viz.  at  Connth^} 
vet  a  good  while^  and  then  took  his  leave  of  his 
brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into  Syria,  and  with 
him  PrisdUa  and  Aquila,  having  shorn  his  head 
in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow."  xviiL  18.  The 
shaviiLg  of  the  heail  denoted  the  expiration  of  the 
Nazantic  vow.  The  historian,  therefore,  by  the 
mention  of  this  droumstance,  virtually  tells  as 
that  St  Paul's  vow  was  expired  before  he  set  for- 
ward upon  his  voyage,  having  deferred  probably 
his  departure  until  Iw  should  be  released  from  the 
restrictions  under  which  his  vow  hud  him.  Shall 
we  say  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles feigned  this  anecdote  of  St.  Paul  at  Cenchrea, 
because  he  had  read  in  the  Epistfetothe  Romans 
that  "  Phoebe,  a  servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea, 
had  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  hiny  alsoT* 
or  shall  we  say  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  RfMoans,  out  of  his  own  imogination,  created 
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FhoBbe  "a  wervant  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,''* 
because  be  read  in  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apottles  that 
Pftol  bad  " shorn  his  head"  in  that  placet 
No.  m. 

Chap.  L  13.  "  Now  I  would  not  have  you  ig- 
norant, brethren,  that  qftentimes  I  purpoted  to 
come  unto  you,  but  was  let  hitherto,  that  1  might 
have  some  firuit  among  you  also,  even  as  among 
other  Gtotiks."  Again,  xv.  23, 34:  "  But  now 
having  no  moie  plsoe  in  these  parts,  and  having 
a  grnt  desire  these  many  years  {wkkb^  oilen- 
thnes,)  to  come  unto  you,  whensoever  I  take  my 
joomey  into  Spain  I  will  come  to  you;  fori  trust 
to  see  yon  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on 
my  way  thitherward  by  you:  but  now  1  go  up 
onto  Jemsslem  to  minister  to  the  saints.  When, 
therefose,  I  have  performed  this,  and  have  s^ 
cd  to  them  this  mut,  I  will  come  by  you  into 
Spain." 

With  these  passages  compare  Acts  xix.  21. 
"After  these  things  were  ended,  (viz.  at  Ephe- 
aos,)  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had 
psssnd  thrcxigh  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to 
Jemsalem;  saying,  After  I  have  been  thoe,  I 


Let  it  be  observed  that  our  epistle  purports  to 
have  been  written  at  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's 
second  journey  into  Greece:  that  the  quotation 
from  the  Acts  contains  words  said  to  have  been 
spoken  by  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  some  time  before 
he  set  forwards  upon  that  journey.  Now  I  con- 
lend  that  it  is  impossible  that  two  independent 
iictions  should  have  attributed  to  St  Paul  the 
same  purpose,  especially  a  purpose  so  specific  and 
PMticular  as  this,  which  was  not  merely  a  general 
design  of  visiting  Rome  after  he  had  oassed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  after  be  had 
perfonned  a  voyage  from  these  countries  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  conlormiu  between  the  history  and 
the  qastle  is  perfect  In  the  first  quotation  from 
the  cjputlcL  we  find  that  a  design  of  viutinff  Rome 
had  long  dwelt  in  the  apostle's  mind :  in  me  quo- 
tation from  the  Acts,  we  find  that  design  ex- 
proased  a  considerable  time  before  the  episue  was 
written.  In  the  history,  we  find  that  the  plan 
which  St  Paul  had  formed  was,  to  pass  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia;  after  that  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem; and  when  he  had  finished  his  visit  Uiere, 
to  sail  Ibr  Rome.  When  the  epistle  was  written, 
he  had  executed  so  much  of  his  p4an^  as  to  have 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and  was 
pieparing  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  it,  by  speed- 
ily setting  out  towards  Jerusalem:  and  in  thii 
point  of  his  tiavels  be  tells  his  friends  at  Rome, 
that,  when  he  had  completed  the  business  which 
eanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  he  would  come  to  them. 
Secondly,  I  say,  that  the  very  inspection  of  the 
passages  wiU  satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  made 
np  frwn  one  another. 

**  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain, 
I  wUl  come  to  yon;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my 
journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thither- 
waid  by  you;  but  now  Tjro  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
minister  to  the  saints.  Woen,  therefore,  I  have 
perfiirmed  this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit, 
1  will  come  by  you  into  Spain."— This  firom  the 
epistle. 

"Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had 
nasKd  thnMigh  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to 
Jerusalem:  saying.  After  I  have  been  there,  I 
M  see  RoiDS.*'— This  fiom  the  Acts. 


If  the  passage  in  the  epistle  was  taken  from 
that  in  the  Acto,  why  was  ^ain  put  in  1  If  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  was  taken  ftom  that  in  the 
epistle,  why  was  Spain  left  out!  If  the  two 
passages  were  unknown  to  each  other,  nothing 
canaooount  for  their  conformity  but  truth.  Whe- 
ther we  suppose  the  histoiy  and  the  epistle  to 
be  alike  fictitious,  or  the  hutoiy  to  be  true  but 
the  letter  spurious,  or  the  letter  to  be  genuine  but 
the  history  a  fable,  the  meeting  with  this  circum- 
stance in  both,  if  neither  borrowed  it  from  the 
other,  is  upon  all  these  suppositions  equally  in- 
explicable. 

No.  IV. 

The  following  quotation  I  ofifer  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  a  geographical  coincidence,  of  so 
much  importance,  that  Dr.  Lardner  considered  it 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  history  of  St 
Paul's  travels. 

Chap.  XV.  19.  "  So  thet  firom  Jerusalem,  and 
round  about  unto  Ulyricum,  I  have  fully  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  these  words  necessarily  un- 
port  that  St.  Paul  had  penetrated  into  Illyncum, 
or  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  province ;  but  ra- 
ther that  he  had  come  to  the  connnes  of  lUyricum^ 
(amx^i  Ti  ixxvf  «x«,)  and  that  these  confines  were 
the  external  boundary  of  his  travels.  St  Paul 
considers  Jerusalem  as  the  centre,  and  is  here 
viewing  the  circumference  to  which  his  travels 
extended.  The  form  of  expression  in  the  original 
conveys  this  idea — «»-•  tif»TmKr,fft  »•«  Bvxx.ii  fxt* 
Ts  ixxvf  ix«.  lUyricum  was  the  part  of  this  cir- 
cle whkh  he  mentions  in  an  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, because  it  lay  in  a  direction  from  Jerusa- 
lem towards  that  d^,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Ro- 
man readers  the  nearest  place  to  them,  to  which 
his  travels  from  Jerusalem  had  brought  nim.  The 
name  of  Illyricum  nowhere  occura  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  no  suspicion,  therefore  can  be 
received  toat  the  mention  of  it  was  borrowed  from 
tlience.  Yet  I  think  it  appears,  from  these  same 
Acts,  that  St.  Paul,  before  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  reached  the 
confines  of  Illyricum;  or,  however,  that  he  might 
have  done  so,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  ac- 
count there  delivered.  Illyrinmi  adjoins  upon 
Macedonia;  measuring  from  Jerusalem  toward* 
Rom^,  it  lies  close  behind  it.  If,  therefore,  St. 
Paul  travened  the  whole  country  of  Macedonia, 
the  route  would  necessarily  bring  him  to  the  con- 
fines of  Illyricum,  and  these  confines  would  be 
described  as  the  extremity  of  his  joumej.  Now 
the  account  of  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece,  is  contained  in  these  words: 
"He  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia;  and 
tohen  he  had  gone  over  these  parta,  and  had 

S'ven  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into 
reece."  Acts  xx.  2.  This  account  allows,  or 
rather  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul,  ingoing 
over  Macedonia  (Xi •>.«»»  rm  i^t^n  fxuva,)  had  passed 
so  fiir  to  the  west,  as  to  come  into  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  contiguous  to  Ilhrricum, 
if  he  did  not  enter  into  Illyricum  itself  The  his- 
tory, therefore,  and  the  epistle  so  &r  agree,  and 
the  agreement  is  much  strengthened  by  a  coin- 
cidence of  time.  At  the  time  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, St.  Paul  might  say,  in  conformity  with  the 
history,  that  he  luid  "  come  into  Illyricum ;"  much 
before  that  time,  he  could  not  have  said  so ;  for, 
upon  his  former  journey  to  Macedonia,  his  route 
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is  laid  down  fiom  the  time  of  hk  landing  at  Phi- 
lippi  to  his  sailing  finom  Corinth.  We  trace  him 
from  Philippi  to  Am{jhipoliB  and  ApoUonia  ^  from 
thence  to  Thessalonica ;  from  Thessalomca  to 
Berea;  from  Berca  to  Athens;  and  from  Athens 
to  Corinth :  which  tract  confines  him  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  peninsula,  and  therefore  keeps  him 
all  the  while  at  a  considerable  distance  from  III?- 
ricmn.  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia,  the 
history,  we  have  seen,  leaves  him  at  liberty.  It 
must  have  been,  therefore,  upon  that  second  visit, 
if  at  all,  that  he  approached  Illyricum ;  and  this 
visit,  we  know,  almost  immediately  preceded  the 
writing  of  the  efostle.  It  was  natural  that  the 
apoitle  should  refer  to  a  journey  which  was  fxesh. 
in  his  thoughts. 

No.V. 

Chap.  XV.  30.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in 
your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  1  may  be  de- 
Hvered  from  them  that  do  not  believe,  in  Judsa." — 
With  this  compare  Acts  xx.  22,  23  : 

"  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 
befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnes- 
scth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflic- 
tions abide  me." 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  same  journey 
to  Jerusalem  which  is  spoken  of  in  these  two  pas- 
taffea;  that  the  epistle  was  written  immediately 
before  St.  Paul  set  forwards  upon  this  journey 
from  Acliaia ;  that  the  words  in  the  Acts  were 
uttered  by  him  when  he  had  proceeded  in  that 
journey  as  far  as  Miletus,  in  Lesser  Asia.  This 
being  remembered,  I  observe  that  the  two  pas- 
sages, without  any  resemblance  between  them 
that  could  induoe  us  to  suspect  that  they  were 
borrowed  from  one  another,  represent  the  state 
of  St.  Paul's  mind,  with  respect  to  the  event  of 
the  journey,  in  terms  of  substantial  agreement. 
They  both  express  his  sense  of  danger  m  the  ap- 
proaching visit  to  Jerusalem :  they  both  express 
the  douU  which  dwelt  UDon  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning what  might  there  oefall  him.  When,  in 
his  epistle,  he  entreats  the  Roman  Christians, 
"  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  Spirit,  to  strive  together  with  him  in  their 
prayers  to  God  for  him,  that  he  might  be  deliveied 
nom  them  which  do  not  believe,  in  JudaBa,"  he 
sufficiently  confesses  his  fears.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  see  in  him  the  same  apprehensions, 
and  the  same  uncertainty :  "  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knoxcing  the  things  that 
shall  befall  me  there."  The  only  difference  is, 
that  in  the  history  his  thoughts  are  more  incUned 
to  despondency  than  in  the  epistle.  In  the  epis- 
tle he  retains  his  hope  ''that  he  should  come 
unto  them  with  \oy  by  the  will  of  God :"  in  the 
history,  his  mind  yields  to  the  reflection,  "  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him."  Now  that  his 
fears  should  be  greater,  and  his  hopes  less,  in  this 
stage  of  his  journey  than  when  he  wrote  his  epis- 
tle, that  is,  when  he  first  set  out  upon  it,  is  no 
other  alteration  than  might  well  he  expected; 
since  those  prophetic  intimations  to  which  he  re- 
fers, when  he  says,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,"  had  probably  been  received  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  were  probably 
similar  to  what  we  Know  Im  received  in  the  re- 


maining pait  of  it  at  Tyre,  xxL  4;  and  afterwnds 
from  iQ^us  at  Cesaiea,  xxL  11. 

No.  VI. 

There  is  another  strong  remariL  arising  from 
the  same  passage  in  the  epistle ;  to  make  whkh 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  pas- 
sage over  again,  and  somewhat  more  at  length. 

"  I  beseech  yoq,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that 
ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God 
for  me,  that  1  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do 
not  believe,  in  Judsa — that  I  may  come  unto  you 
with  joy  by  the  will  oS  God,  and  may  with  you  be 
refrewied." 

I  desire  the  reader  to  call  to  mind  that  put  of 
St.  Paul's  history  which  took  place  after  nis  ar- 
rival at  Jerusalem,  and  which  employs  the  seven 
last  chapters  of  the  Acts;  and  I  build  upon  it  this 
observation — that  supposing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  to  have  been  a  forsery,  and  the  author 
of  the  forgery  to  have  had  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles before  him,  and  to  have  there  seen  that  St. 
Paul,  in  fiict,  "  was  not  delivered  from  the  un- 
believing Jews,"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
taken  into  custody  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to 
Rome  a  prisoner— it  is  next  to  impossible  t&t  he 
should  haVe  made  St.  Paul  expr^  expectations 
so  contrary  to  what  he  saw  had  been  the  event; 
and  utter  prayers,  with  apparent  hopes  of  success, 
which  he  must  have  known  were  frustrated  in 
the  issue. 

This  single  consideration  convinces  me,  that 
no  concert  or  oonfedenunr  whatever  subsisted  b^ 
tween  the  Epistle  and  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  that  whatever  coincidences  have  been  or  can 
be  pointed  out  between  them,  are  unsophisticated, 
and  are  the  result  of  truth  and  reality. 

It  also  convinces  me  that  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten not  only  in  St  Paul's  Hfe-time,  but  before  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem ;  for  the  important  events  re- 
lating to  him  which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at 
that  city,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian community  soon  after  they  happened:  they 
form  the  most  public  part  of  nis  nistory.  But 
had  they  been  knovm  to  the  author  of  tne  epis- 
tle— in  other  words,  had  they  then  taken  place — 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  epis- 
tle would  not  have  been  found  there. 

No.  VII. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  oonfonnity  which 
exists  between  the  argument  of  thb  epistle  and 
the  history  of  its  reputed  author.  It  is  enough  for 
this  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  object  of  the 
epistle,  that  is,  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it 
was  to  place  .the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  parity  or 
situation  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  or  his  re- 
ligious condition,  and  his  rank  in  the  divine  &- 
vour.  The  epistle  supports  this  point  by  a  variety 
of  arguments ;  such  as,  that  no  man  of  either  de- 
scription was  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law — 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  no  man  had  performed 
them ;  that  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  ap- 
point another  medium  or  condition  of  justification, 
m  which  new  medium  the  Jewish  peculiarity  was 
merged  and  lost;  that  Abraham's  own  justifica- 
tion was  anterior  to  the  law,  and  independent  of 
it:  that  the  Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the 
law  as  now  dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to 
another;  that  what  the  law  in  truth  could  not  do, 

that  it  v?as  weak  throuirh  the  flesh,  God  bsd 
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^m^mm,  ^y  fleii&ig  Us  SoQ :  Uttt  God  had  rejected 
the  unbelieTiiig  Jews,  and  had  substituted  in  their 
^aoe  a  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  in- 
aifS!ientij  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Soon  after 
the  writing  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to 
the  intention  intimated  in  the  ejNstle  itself,  took 
his  ioumey  to  Jeriisalem.  The  day  ailer  ne  ar- 
lived  there,  he  was  introduced  to  the  church. 
What  passed  at  this  interview  is  thus  related. 
Acts  xxl  19 :  "  When  he  had  saluted  them,  he  de- 
dared  particoJariy  what  things  God  had  wrought 
amoii£  the  GrentUes  by  his  ministry :  and  when 
they  heard  it,  they  glorified  the  Lord :  and  said 
unto  him,  thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and  they 
are  all  lealous  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  informed 
^fhee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are 
amoQg  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying,  that 
tbey  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  nei- 
tiier  to  walk  after  the  customs."  St.  Paul  dis- 
daimed  the  charge:  but  there  must  have  been 
lomethinff  to  have  led  to  it  Now  it  is  only  to 
soppose  tnat  St  Paul  openly  professed  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  epistle  contains;  that,  in  the 
oouTse  of  his  ministry,  he  had  uttered  the  senti- 
ments which  he  is  here  made  to  write :  and  the 
matter  is  accounted  for.  Concerning  the  accusa- 
tion which  public  rumour  had  brought  against 
lum  to  Jeruralem,  I  will  not  say  that  jt  was  just ; 
hot  I  will  say,  that  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
c|)istJe  before  us,  and  if  his  preaching  was  con- 
■stent  with  his  writing,  it  was  extremely  natural : 
fiir  though  it  he  not  a  necessary,  surely  it  is  an 
easy  inlerence,  that  if  the  Grentile  convert,  who 
fid  not  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  held  as  advan- 
tageous a  situation  in  his  religious  interests  as  the 
Jewish  convert  who  did,  there  could  be  no  strong 
reason  fi>r  observing  that  law  at  all.  The  re- 
monstmnce  therefore  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  report  which  occasioned  it,  were  founded 
in  na  very  violent  misconstruction  of  the  apostle's 
doetrine.  His  reception  at  Jerusalem  was  exactly 
what  I  should  have  expected  the  author  of  this 
epistle  to  have  met  with.  I  am  entiUed  therefore 
to  aigoe,  that  a  separate  narrative  of  effects  ex- 
peri^oed  by  St  Paul,  similar  to  what  a  person 
might  be  expect  to  experience  who  held  the 
dprlrines  advanced  in  this  epistle,  forms  a  proof 
that  he  did  hold  these  doctrines;  and  that  the 
epistle  bearing  his  name,  in  which  such  doctrines 
are  bid  down,  actually  proceeded  from  him. 

No.  vin. 

This  nomber  is  supplemental  to  the  former.  I 
propose  to  point  out  m  it  two  particulars  in  the 
oondoct  of  the  argument,  perfecuv  adapted  to  the 
Ustarical  drcnmstances  under  which  the  erasUe 
was  written;  which  yet  are  free  from  all  ap- 
neazance  of  contrivance,  and  which  it  would  not, 
I  tlunk,  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  sophist 
to  contrive. 

1.  The  Epistie  to  the  Galatians  relates  to  the 
general  question  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
St  Paul  had  founded  the  church  of  Gb- 
at  Rome,  he  had  never  been.  Observe 
DOW  a  difiercnoe  in  his  manner  of  treating  of  the 
same  sabject,  corresponding  with  this  diBerence 
in  hb  situation.  In  the  EpisUe  to  the  Gralatians 
he  puts  the  point  in  a  great  measure  upon  avr 
Uuniiy :  "  I  marvel  that  ^e  are  so  soon  removed 
from  him  that  called  vou  into  the  grace  of  Christ, 
onto  another  Gospel.*'— Gral.  16.   "I  certify  you, 


brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me,  is  not  afrer  man ;  for  1  neither  received  it  of 
man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ."— ch.  l  11,  12.  "I  am  afraid, 
k»Bt  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." — 
iv.  11,  12.  "  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now, 
for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  vou.''— iv.  90.  "  Behold.  I, 
Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing."— v.  2.  "  This 
persuasion  cometh  not  of  him  that  called  you." — 
V.  8.  This  is  the  style  in  which  he  accosts  the 
Gralatians.  In  the  epistle  to  the  converts  of  Rome, 
where  his  authority  was  not  established,  nor  his 
person  known,  he  pots  the  same  points  entirelv 
upon  ar^ment.  The  perusal  of  the  epistle  will 
prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader :  and, 
as  the  observation  relates  to  the  whole  contents  of 
the  e{H8tle,  I  forbear  adducing  sefwrate  extracts. 
[  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have  pointed  out  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  episties,  suited  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  author  stood  to  his  different  corres- 
pondents. 

Another  adaptotion,  and  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind,  is  the  following : 

2.  The  Jews,  we  know,  were  very  numerous 
at  Rome,  and  probably  formed  a  principal  part 
amongst  the  new  converts;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Christians  seem  to  have  been  known  at  Rome 
rather  as  a  denomination  of  Jews,  than  as  any 
thing  else.  In  an  epistle  consequently  to  the  Ro- 
man believers,  the  point  to  be  endeavoured  after 
by  St  Paul  was  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  converts 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  Grentilcs  were  admitted  by 
God  to  a  parity  of  religious  situation  with  them- 
selves, and  that  without  their  being  bound  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  Gentile  converts  would  pro- 
bably accede  to  this  opinion  very  readily.  In  this 
epistie,  therefore,  though  directed  to  the  Roman 
cnurch  in  general,  it  is  in  truth  a  Jew  writing  to 
Jews.  Accordingly  you  will  take  notice,  that  as 
often  as  his  argument  leads  him  to  say  any  thing 
derogatory  from  the  Jewish  institution,  he  con- 
stanSy  follows  it  by  a  softening  clause.  Having 
(ii.  28, 29,)  pronounced,  not  much  perhaps  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  native  Jews,  "  that  he  is  not  a 
Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  that  circum- 
cision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :"  he  adds 
immediatoly,  "  What  advantage  tiien  hath  the 
Jew,  or  wnat  profit  is  there  in  circumcision  1 
Mtuh  every  way."  Having,  in  the  third  chapter, 
vcT.  28,  brought  his  argument  to  this  formal  con- 
clusion, "  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law,"  he  presentiy  subjoins,  ver. 
31,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through 
fiuthl  God  forbid!  Yea,  ve  establish  the  law." 
In  the  seventh  chapter,  when  in  the  sixth  verse 
he  had  advanced  ^e  bold  assertion,  "  that  now 
wo  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherem  we  were  held ;"  in  the  very  next  verso 
he  comes  in  with  this,  healing  question,  "What 
shall  we  say,  then  1  Is  the  law  sin  1  God  forbid ! 
Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law.  Having 
in  the  following  words  insinuated,  or  rather  moro 
th«i  insinuated,  the  inefBcacy  of  the  Jewish  law, 
viii.  3,  "  for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  Grod  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh :"  afler  a  digression 
indeed,  but  that  sort  of  a  <ligression  which  he 
could  never  resist,  a  rapturous  contemplation 
of  his  Christian  hope,  and  which  occupies  the 
latter  part  oi  tiiis  chapter;  we  fimi,hHi^,iA  the 
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next  M  if  lentible  that  he  had  aaid  aamethmff 
which  would  give  offence,  letumiiuMto  his  Jewish 
brethren  in  terms  of  the  warmest  aBectbn  and  re- 
spect :  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus ;  I  lie  not ; 
mj  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  grrat  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  in  my  heart;  for  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  aocuned  from  Christ,  for  my  bre- 
thren, my  kinsmen  according  to  the  JUeh,  who 
are  IsraeliteM^  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption^ 
arid  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
qf  the  law,  and  the  service  qf  God,  and  the  pro- 
mises ;  whose  are  the  fathers ;  and  qf  wfiom,  as 
concerning  thejtesh,  Christ  cam^"  When,  in 
the  thiity-furst  and  thirty-second  verses  of  this 
ninth  chapter,  he  represented  to  the  Jews  the  er- 
ror of  even  the  best  of  their  nation,  by  telling  them 
that  "Israel,  which  followed  after  the  law  of 
righteousness,  had  not  attained  to  the  law  of 
righteousness,  because  thev  sought  it  not  by  fiuth, 
but  as  it  were  by  the  works  or  the  law,  for  they 
stumbled  at  that  stumbling  stone,''  he  takes  care 
to  annex  to  this  declaration  these  condhatinff 
expressions:  "Brethren,  my  hearts  desire  anS 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be 
saved;  fori  bear  them  record  that  thcrAave  a  jr^i 
qf  Ood,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  Lastly, 
having  ch.  x.  90,  21,  by  the  application  oi  a  pas- 
atj^  in  Isaiah,  insinuated  the  most  ungraterai  of 
all  propositions  to  a  Jewish  ear,  the  rejection  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  God's  peculiar  people ;  be 
hastens,  as  it  were,  to  qualify  the  intelligenoe  of 
their  &11  by  this  interesting  expostulation :  "  I  say, 
then,  hath  God  cast  awaybis  people,  (i  e.  wholly 
and  entirely  r')  Chd  forbid!  for  I  also  am  an  Is- 
raelite, of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Ood  hath  not  cast  away  his  people, 
Vfhich  he  foreknew  ;'*  and  follows  this  thought, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  in 
a  series  of  reflections  calculated  to  soothe  the  Jew- 
ish converts,  as  well  as  to  procure  from  their  Gen- 
tile brethren  respect  to  the  Jewish  institution. 
Now  all  this  is  perfectly  natural.  In  a  real  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  real  converts,  it  is  what  anxiety 
to  bring  them  over  to  his  persuasion  would  na- 
turally produce ;  but  there  is  an  earnestness  and 
a  personality,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  the  manner, 
which  a  cold  forgery,  I  apprehend,  would  neither 
have  conceived  nor  supported. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

No.  I. 

Before  we  proceed  to  compare  this  epistle 
with  the  history,  or  with  any  other  epistle,  we 
will  employ  one  number  in  stating  certam  re- 
mnrks  applicable  to  our  ar^^ument,  which  arise 
firom  a  perusal  of  the  epistle  itself 

By  an  expression  m  the  first  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter,  "now  concerning  the  thin^ 
whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,"  it  appears,  that  this 
lettTT  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by  St.  Paul 
in  answer  to  one  which  he  had  received  from 
them ;  and  that  (he  seventh,  and  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters,  are  taken  up  in  resolving  certain 
dvubts,  and  regulating  certain  points  of  order, 
concerning  which  the  Corinthians  Iiad  in  their 
letter  consulted  him.    This  afone  is  a  circum- 


stance consideTablj  In  fkwot  of  the  authentlcltT 
of  the  epistle ;  for  it  must  have  been  a  fiir-iietcbed 
contrivance  in  a  forgery,  first  to  have  feigned  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
whick  letter  does  not  appear;  and  then  to  have 
drawn  up  a  fictitious  answer  to  it^  rehtive  to  a 
great  vanety  of  doubts  and  inquiries,  purely 
economical  and  domestic;  and  which,  tnougn 
hkely  enough  to  have  oorurred  to  an  infimt  so- 
ciety, in  a  situation  and  under  an  institution  so 
novel  as  that  of  a  Christian  Church  then  was,  it 
must  have  very  much  exercised  the  author's  in- 
vention, and  coukl  have  answered  no  imaginable 
purpose  of  forgery,  to  introduce  the  mention  of  at 
all  Particulars  of  the  kind  we  refer  to,  are  sudi 
as  the  following :  the  rule  of  duty  and  prodence 
relative  to  entering  into  marria^,  as  applicable  to 
virgins,  to  widows  j  the  case  of^husbands  married 
to  unconverted  wives;  of  wives  having  uncon- 
verted husbands ;  that  case  where  the  unconverted 
party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chooees  to 
continue  the  union ;  the  enect  which  their  conver- 
sion produced  upon  their  jnior  state,  of  drcomci- 
sion,  of  slavery ;  the  eating  of  things  oflered  to 
idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  others  were  stheted  bj 
it ;  the  joiiiing  in  idolabtMis  sacrifices;  the  deco- 
rum toM  observed  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
the  order  of  speaking,  the  silence  of  women,  the 
covering  or  uncovering  of  the  hesd,  as  it  becama 
men,  as  it  became  women.  These  subjects,  with 
their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  particular,  minute, 
and  numerous,  that  though  they  be  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  letter  was  written,  nothing^  I  believe,  but  the 
existence  and  reality  of  those  circumstances  could 
have  suggested  to  tne  writer's  thoughts. 

But  thtt  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  observa- 
tion upon  the  correspondence  between  the  church 
of  Corinth  and  their  apostle,  which  I  wish  to 
point  out  It  appears,  I  think,  in  this  correspond- 
ence, that  although  the  Corinthians  had  written 
to  St.  Paul,  requesting  his  answer  and  his  direc- 
tions in  the  several  points  above  enumerated,  yet 
that  they  had  not  said  one  syllable  about  the 
enormities  and  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all 
shared;  but  that  St  Paul's  information  concern- 
ing the  irregularities  then  prevailing  at  Corinth 
him  come  round  to  him  from  other  quarters.  The 
quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their  omtentious 
adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their 
placing  of  them  in  competition  with  one  another, 
were  not  mentioned  in  their  letter,  but  communi- 
cated to  St  Paul  by  more  private  intelligence:  "  It 
hath  been  declared  unto  me,  my  brethren,  by 
them  which  are  qf  the  house  qf  Chloe,  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  Now  this  I  say, 
that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ" 
(i.  11,  12.)  The  incestuous  marriage  "  of  a  man 
with  his  fother's  wife,"  which  St  Paul  reprehends 
with  so  much  severity  in  the  fifth  chapter  c^  our 
epistle,  and  which  was  not  the  crime  of  an  iiKli- 
vidual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which  the  whole 
church,  by  tolerating  and  conniving  at  it,  had 
rendered  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St 
Paul's  knowledge  by  the  letter,  but  by  a  rumour 
which  had  reached  his  ears:  ''jB  is  reported 
commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among  you. 
and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his 
lather  s  wife ;  and  ye  are  pufiH^up,  ^4JMve  not 
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ndier  moamed  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed 
might  he  takdn  away  from  among  you."  (v.  1, 2.) 
Their  goin^  to  law  before  the  judicature  of  the 
ooontry,  rawer  than  arbitrate  and  adjust  their 
diroutes  among  themselves,  which  St.  Paul  ani- 
naovefts  upon  with  his  usud  plainness,  was  not 
intimated  to  him  in  the  fester,  because  he  tells  them 
his  opinion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  Their  litigiousness  is  cen- 
'  BQicd  by  St  Paul  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  epis- 
tle, and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
chapter  that  he  jpfroceeds  upon  ti^  artides  which 
he  feond  in  their  letter;  and  be  proceeds  upon 
them  with  thaa  preface:  *' Now  concerning  the 
things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,"  (vii.  1,)  which 
intiodaotion  he  would  not  have  used  tf  he  had 
been  already  discussing  any  of  the  sutjects  con- 
cerning which  they  lud  written.  Their  irregu- 
hritjes  in  celebmbng  the  Lord's  sapper,  and  Uie 
utter  perversion  of  tne  institution  wnich  ensued, 
were  not  in  the  kiter,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms 
in  which  St.  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  re- 
ceived o(\t:**  Now  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you, 
i  prdae  you  not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for 
tbe  better,  but  far  the  worse;  for  first  of  all,  when 

Ccome  together  in  the  church,  I  hear  that  there 
divisions  among  you,  and  /  partly  believe  it." 
Now  that  the  Corinthians  should,  in  their  own 
letter,  exhibit  the  fiiir  side  of  their  conduct  to  the 
apostle,  and  eonoeal  from  him  the  &ults  of  their 
behaviour,  was  extrerariy  natural,  and  extfemely 
probable :  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  would 
not,  I  think,  have  easily  occurred  to  the  author  of 
a  fecgery ;  and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it  should 
lave  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction appear  in  the  way  in  which  it  does  ap- 
pear, viz:  not  bjr  the  original  letter,  not  by  any 
express  observation  upon  it  in  the  answer,  but 
^Blantly  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  numner,  or 
in  the  onkr,  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  notice  of 
llieir  faults. 

No.  U. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after 
6t  Paul  bad  already  been  at  Corinth :  "  I,  bre- 
thren, wfien  I  came  unio  you.  oam6  not  with  exoel- 
leocy  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,"  (ii.  1,)  and  in 
many  other  places  to  the  same  effect.  It  purports 
also  to  have  ocen  written  upon  the  eve  of  another 
max  to  that  church :  "  I  will  come  to  you  shortly, 
if  the  Lord  will,"  (vr.  19 ;)  and  again,  "  I  will  come 
to  you  when  I  «iall  pass  through  Macedonia," 
{m.  b.)  Now  the  history  relates  that  St.  Paul 
md  in  ^ct  visit  Corinth  twice:  once  as  recorded 
at  leii^tfa  in  the  eighteenth,  and  a  second  time  as 
mentioned  briefly  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  same  history  also  informs  us,  (Acts 
XX.  1.)  that  it  was  from  Ephesus  St  Paul  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  second  journey  into  Ghreece. — 
Therefore,  as  the  epistle  purports  to  have  been 
written  a  short  time  precemng  that  journey ;  and 
OS  St.  Paul,  the  history  tells  us,  had  resided  more 
than  two  years  at  Ephesus,  before  he  set  out  upon 
ft,  it  fellows  that  it  must  have  been  from  Ephesus, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  history,  that  the  epistle 
was  written ;  and  every  note  of  place  in  the  epis- 
tle agrees  with  this  supposition.  "  If,  after  the 
nnnner  of  men,  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
EphesuM,  what  advantagpth  it  me,  if  the  dead  ri«ie 
not  T  f  XV.  3*2.)  I  allow  that  the  apostle  might  say 
thb,  wnerever  he  waA ;  but  it  was  more  natural 
and  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  it,  if  he  was  at  i 
Z 


Ephesus  at  the  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  thorn 
conflicts  to  wliich  the  expression  relates.  "  The 
churches  of  Asia  salute  you,"  (xvi.  19.)  Asia, 
throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  tbe 
eiristlos  of  St.  Paul,  does  not '  mean  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  nor  even  the  whole  of 
the  proconsular  Asia,  but  a  district  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  that  country,  called  Lydian  Asia,  di- 
vided from  the  rest,  much  as  Portugal  is  nam 
Spain,  and  of  which  district  Epheaue  was  the 
caintal.  "Aquila  and  Priscilk  salute  you,'' 
Txvi.  19.)  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephetu* 
during  the  period  within  which  this  epistle  was 
written.  Acts  (xviii.  18.  26.)  '^1  will  tarry  at 
Ephenu  until  Pentecost,"  (xvL  8.)  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  in  terms  almost  asserting  that  he 
was  at  Epnesus  at  the  time  of  writing  t^  epiatle. 
— "  A  great  and  effectual  door  us  opened  unto  me," 
(xvi.  9.)  How  well  this  dedaraUon  correnxmded 
with  the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus,  and  the  ino- 

S ess  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts,  we  learn  nom 
e  reflection  vritn  which  the  historian  condndes 
the  account  of  certain  transactions  which  passed 
there:  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  Gkld  and 
prevailed,"  T Acts  xix.  20 ;)  as  well  as  from  tbe 
complaint  or  Demetrius,  "  that  not  only  at  Ephe- 
sus, but  also  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  nath 
persuaded,  and  turned  away  mudi  people," 
(xix.  26.)  "  And  there  are  many  adversaries,-' 
says  the  epistle,  (xvL  9.)  Look  into  the  histoty 
of  thk  period:  "When  divers  were  hardened  and 
believea  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the 
multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  aepexated 
the  disciples."  The  oonformit^,  therefore,  upon 
this  head  of  comparison,  is  cucumstantiid  and 
perfect  If  any  one  think  that  this  is  a  conform- 
ity so  obvious,  that  any  foiger  of  tolerate  cautaoa 
and  sagacity  woukl  have  taken  care  to  preserve  it, 
I  must  desire  such  a  one  to  read  the  epistle  for 
himself;  and.  when  he  has  done  so,  to  deolavD 
whether  he  oas  discovered  one  mark  of  art  or 
design ;  whether  the  notes  of  time  and  place  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  inserted  with  any  reference  to 
each  other,  with  any  view  of  their  being  compared 
with  each  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  eslablishinj^ 
a  visible  agreement  with  the  history,  in  resiiect  ol 
them. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iv.  17 — 19.  "  For  this  cause  I  have  sent 
unto  vou  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son  and 
faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  re- 
membrance of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I 
teach  every  where  in  -every  church.  Now  some 
are  puffed  up,  as  though  I  would  not  come  unto 

Ci;  but  I  will  come  unto  you  shortly,  if  the 
Id  wiU." 

With  this  I  compare  Acts  xix.  21,  22:  "  After 
these  things  were  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the 
spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem:  saying.  After  I 
have  been  there,  1  must  also  see  Rome;  so  he  sent 
unto  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto 
him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus." 

Though  it  be  not  said,  it  appears,  I  think,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  I  mean  from  the  history,  in- 
dependently of  the  epistle,  that  Timothy  was  sent 
upon  this  occasion  into  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  capital  city,  as  well  as  into  Macedonia : 
for  the  sending  of  Timothy  and  Erastus  is,  in  the 
passage  where  it  is  mentioned,  plainly  connected 
with  St.  Paul's  own  iourney :  KwM^T^^*^* 
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him.  As  he  therefore  porposed  to  go  into  Aehaia 
himself,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  to  go 
thither  also.  ^ieverthelesSf  they  are  said  only  to 
have  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  Mace- 
donia was  in  tmth  the  country  to  which  they 
went  immediately  from  Ephesus;  being  directed, 
as  we  suppose,  to  proceed  afterwards  from  thence 
into  Achiua.  If  tnis  be  so,  the  narrative  agrees 
with  the  epistle ;  and  the  agreement  is  attended 
with  very  htUe  appearance  of  deei^.  One  thing 
at  least  concerning  it  is  certain :  Uiat  if  this  pe»- 
sage  of  St  Paul's  history  had  been  taken  from  his 
leUer,  it  would  have  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  by 
name,  or  expressly  however  into  Achaia. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  these  two 
passam  much  less  obvious,  in  which  an  agree- 
ment holds  without  any  room  for  suspicion  tmit  it 
was  produced  by  design.  We  have  observed  that 
the  sending  of  Timothy  into  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  connected  in  the  nanutive  with  St. 
Paul's  own  journey  thither ;  it  is  stated  as  the 
effect  of  the  same  resolution.  Paul  purposed  to 
go  into  Macedonia;  "«o  he  sent  two  of  them  that 
ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus." 
Now  in  the  epistle  also  you  remark,  that^  when 
the  apostle  mentions  his  having  sent  Tmiothy 
unto  them,  in  the  very  next  sentence  be  speaks 
of  his  own  visit ;  "  for  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto 
you  Timotheus  who  is  my  beloved  son,  &c  Now 
BOfne  are  puffed  up,  as  though  1  would  not  come  to 
you ;  bat  I  will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  G^od  will." 
Timothy's  journey,  we  see,  is  mentioned  in  the 
histonr  and  in  the  epistle,  in  close  connexion  with 
St  Paul's  own.  Here  is  the  same  order  of 
thought  and  intention;  yet  conveyed  under  such 
dtveraity  of  circumstance  and  expression,  and  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  epistle  so  allied  to  the  oc- 
casion which  introduces  it,  viz.  the  insinuation  of 
his  adversaries  that  he  woukl  come  to  Corinth  no 
more,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  attentive  rouler 
will  believe,  that  these  passages  were  written  in 
concert  with  one  another,  or  will  doubt  but  that 
the  agreement  ii  unsought  and  uncontrived. 

But,  in  the  Acts.  Elra^us  accompanied  Tunothy 
in  this  journey,  or  whom  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  e'pistle.  From  what  has  been  said  in  our  ob- 
servations upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  Ejrastus  was  a  Corinthian.  If 
so,  though  he  accompanied  Timothy  to  Corinth, 
he  was  only  returning  home,  and  Timothy  was 
the  messenger  charg«l  with  St.  Paul's  orders. — 
At  any  rate  this  disorepancy  shows  that  the  pas- 
sages were  not  taken  nom  one  another. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  xvL  10,  11.  "Now  if  Timotheus  come, 
see  that  he  may  be  with  you  without  fear;  for  he 
worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do:  let  no 
nian  thereibre  despise  him,  but  conduct  him  forth 
in  peace,  that  be  may  come  unto  me,  for  I  look 
for  him  with  the  brethren. 

From  the  passage  considered  in  the  preceding 
number,  it  appears  that  Timothy  was  sent  to 
Corinth  either  with  the  epistle,  or  before  it:  *'  for 
this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus." 
From  the  passage  now  quoted,  we  infer  that 
Timothy  was  not  sent  with  the  epistle ;  for  had 
he  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  or  accompanied  it, 
woukl  St  Paul  in  that  letter  have  said,  "j/*  Timo- 
thy cornel "  Nor  is  the  sequel  consistent  with 
the  supposition  of  his  carrying  the  letter ;  for  if 
IHmothy  was  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  the 


letter,  could  he  say,  as  he  does,  "  I  look  far  him 
with  the  brethren  1"  I  conclude,  therefore,  thai 
Timothy  had  left, St  Paul  to  proceed  upon  hm 
journey  before  the  letter  was  written.  Farther, 
the  passage  before  us  seems  to  imply,  that  Timo- 
thy was  not  expected  by  St  Paul  to  aznve  at 
Corinth,  till  after  the^  had  received  the  Jstter. 
He  gives  them  directions  in  the  letter  how  to 
treat  him  when  he  should  arrive :  "  If  he  come." 
act  towards  him  so  and  so.  Lastly,  the  whole 
form  of  expression  is  most  naturally  applicable  to 
the  supposition  of  Timothy's  coming  to  Coinith, 
not  directly  from  St.  Paul,  but  from  sonie  other 

guarter ;  and  that  his  instructions  had  been,  when 
e  should  reach  Corinth|  to  return.  Now,  how 
stands  this  matter  in  the  history  1  Turn  to  tlie 
nineteenth  chapter  and  twenty-first  veise  of  the 
Acto,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  <fid  not, 
when  sent  from  Ephesus,  where  he  left  St  Paul, 
and  where  the  present  epistle  was  written,  pro- 
ceed by  a  straight  course  to  Corinth,  but  that  he 
went  round  through  Macedonia.  Tnis  dean  up 
every  thing;  for,  although  Timothy  was  sent 
forth  upon  his  journey  before  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten, yet  he  might  not  reach  Corinth  till  after  the 
letter  arrived  there ;  and  he  would  come  to  Co- 
rinth, when  he  did  come,  not  directly  fiom  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  but  from  some  part  of  Blaee- 
donia.  Here,  therefi»e,  is  a  drcumstaiitkl  and 
critical  agreement,  and  unquestionably  withooft 
design ;  for  neither  d  the  two  passages  in  tfao 
epiime  mentions  Timothy's  iouroey  into  Mace- 
donia at  all,  though  nothing  but  a  circoit  of  that 
kind  can  explain  and  reo<Hicile  the  expfeMone 
which  the  writer  uses. 

No.V. 

Chap.  i.  13.  "Now  this  I  say,  that  eveiy  one 
of  you  saith,  I  am  (^  Paul  and  I  of  ApoUoe,  and 
I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Chnst" 

Also,  iii.  6.  "  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered, 
but  God  gave  the  increase." 

This  expressbn,  "I  have  planted,  Apolloe 
watered,"  importe  two  things :  fint^  that  Pam  had 
been  at  Corinth  before  Apollos;  secondly,  thai 
ApoUos  had  been  at  Corinth  after  Paul,  but  before 
the  writing  (^  this  epistle.  This  implied  aoooaal 
of  the  several  events,  and  of  the  order  in  whk^ 
they  took  phice,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
history.  St  Paul,  after  nis  first  visit  mtoGrseoe. 
retiurned  from  Corinth  into  Syria  by  the  way  or 
EphMus ;  and,  dropping  his  companfone  Aqoih 
and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus,  he  proceeded  forwaiJe 
to  Jerusalem;  from  Jerusalem  he  descended  to 
Antioch;  and  from  thence  made  a  pwyroas 
through  some  of  the  upper  or  northeinprovinoee 
of  the  Leaser  Asia,  Acta  xviii.  19.  S3:  durinc 
whidi  pr^ress,  and  consequently  in  the  tntervu 
between  St  Paul's  first  and  second  visit  to  Co- 
rinth, and  consequently  also  before  the  writing  of 
this  e|wrtle,  whicn  was  at  Ej^esus  two  yean  at 
least  after  the  apostle's  return  from  his  progreoi, 
we  hear  of  ApoUoa,andwehear  of  himat  Ccirintfa. 
Whilst  St  Paul  was  engaged,  as  hath  been  aaid, 
in  Phrygia  and  Gaktia,  ApoUos  came  down  to 
Ephesus;  and  being,  in  St  Paul's  abaoioe, in- 
structed by  Aquila  and  PrisdUa,  and  havii^  ob- 
tained letters  of  recommendation  from  the  cnoich 
at  Ephenis,  he  passed  over  to  Achaia ;  and  when 
he  was  there,  we  read  that  he  "  helped  them  much 
which  had  believed  throuflh  grace,  for  be  mightily 
convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly."— Acts 
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ZviiL  97,  98.  To  have  brooffht  Apollos  into 
Acluua,  of  whidi  Corinth  was  the  capital  city,  as 
well  •■  the  principal  Christian  church;  ana  to 
have  shown  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  that 
country,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. But  the  history  happens  also  to  mention 
Corinth  by  name,  as  the  puoe  in  which  Apollos, 
after  his  arrival  at  Achaia,  fixed  his  residence :  for, 
proceeding  with  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  travels, 
it  tcDs  Qs^  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
Pial,  bavmg  pasMd  through  the  upper  coasts, 
cunedon^ni  to  Ephesus,  xix.  l.  Whatis  said  there- 
fine  of  Apollos  in  the  epistle,  coincides  exactly, 
and  espeaally  in  the  point  of  chronology,  with 
what  is  delivered  concerning  him  in  the  lustory. 
The  only  question  now  is,  whether  the  allusions 
wero  made  with  a  resard  to  this  coincidence. 
Now,  the  occasions  aim  purposes  for  which  the 
name  of  ApoUos  is  introduced  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles,  are  so  independent  and  so  remote, 
that  it  is  imposable  to  discover  the  smallest  refer- 
ence fiem  one  to  the  other.  Apollos  is  mentioned 
In  the  Acts,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
liist<iT  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  for  the  very 
aiagabr  circumstance  of  his  "  knowing  only  the 
hampn  of  John." 

IM  the  epistle,  where  none  of  these  circum- 
^tenoes  are  taken  notice  of,  his  name  first  occurs, 
§ai  the  Durpose  of  reproving  the  contentious  spirit 
flf  the  Corinthians;  and  it  occurs  only  in conjunc- 
tioa  w^  that  of  some  others :  '*  Every  one  of  you 
aaith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of 
Cqihas,  and  I  of  Christ."  The  second  passage 
in  which  Apollos  appears,  '*!  have  plantM, 
ApoDos  watered,"  fixes,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
oraer  of  timB  amongst  tnree  distinct  events :  but  it 
fbDBs  ^ia,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  without 
the  writer  perceiving  that  he  was  doing  any  such 
Toe  sentence  fixes  this  order  in  exact 
r  with  the  history :  but  it  is  itself  intio- 
>  fiir  the  sake  or  the  reflection  which 
Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing, 
r  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the 


No.  VI. 

Chap.  iv.  11,  13.  "Even  unto  this  present 
hour  we  both  hunger  and  tiiirst,  and  are  naked, 
and  are  bufieted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling- 
plaoe ;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands." 

We  are  expressly  told  m  the  history,  that  at 
Corinth  St  Paul  Uboured  with  his  own  hands : 
**  He  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  and,  because  he 
was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and 
wrought ;  ibr  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent- 
makera."  Bat,inthe  text  oeforeus,  ne  is  made 
to  aay.  that  "  he  laboured  even  unto  the  present 
howy"  that  is,  to  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle  at 
Ephesus.  Now,  in  the  narration  of  St.  Paul's 
tnnsactkms  at  Ephesus,  delivered  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  tne  Acts,  nothing  is  said  of  his 
woffking  vnth  his  own  hands ;  but  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  we  rcsul  that  upon  his  return  from 
Grceoe,  he  sent  mr  the  eloers  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  to  meet  him  at  Miletus ;  and  in  the  dis- 
coofae  which  he  there  addressed  to  them,  amidst 
some  other  reflections  which  he  calls  to  their  re- 
aaembiance,  we  find  the  following:  "I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel;  yea, 
yonraelves  also  know,  that  these  hands  have  mi- 
nistered unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  wore 
with  me."    Tho  reader  will  not  forget  to  remark. 


that  though  St  Paul  be  now  at  Miletus,  it  is  to 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  he  b  spealdng, 
when  he  says,  *'Ye  yoursdves  know  that  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities;"  and 
that  the  whole  discourse  relates  to  his  conduct 
during  his  last  preceding  readenoe  at  Ephesus. 
That  manual  labour,  therefore,  which  he  nad  ex- 
ercised at  Corinth,  he  continued  at  Ephesus,  and 
not  only  so,  but  continued  it  during  that  parti- 
cular residence  at  Ephesus,  near  the  conclusion  of 
which  this  epistle  was  written ;  so  that  he  might 
with  the  strictest  truth  say  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  epistle,  "Elven  unto  this  preserit  hour  we 
labour,  working  with  our  own  hands."  The 
correspondency  is  suflSkdent,  then,  as  to  the  unde- 
signedness  of  it.  It  is  manifest  to  my  judgment, 
tluit  if  the  history,  in  this  article,  had  been  taken 
horn  the  epistle,*this  circumstance,  if  it  appeared 
at  allj  would  have  appeared  in  its  places  that  is,  in 
the  direct  account  ol  St  Paul's  transactions  at 
Ephesus. — The  correspondency  would  not  have 
been  eflfected,  as  it  is,  by  a  kind  of  reflected  strcfike, 
that  is,  by  a  reference  in  a  subsequent  speech,  to 
what  in  the  narrative  viras  omitted.  Nor  is  it 
likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  extant  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  diould  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
factitious  allusion,  in  an  epistle  purportii^  to  be 
written  by  him  from  that  place ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  allusion  itself,  especially  as  to  time,  is  too 
oblique  and  general  to  answer  any  purpose  of  foi^ 
gery  whatevei: 

No.  VII. 

Chap.  ix.  30.  "  And  unto  the  Jews,  I  became 
as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews;  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law." 

We  have  the  disposition  here  described,  ex- 
emplified in  two  instances  which  the  history  re- 
cords: one.  Acts  xvi.  3,  "  Him  (Timothy)  woukl 
Paul  nave  to  go  forUi  vrith  him,  and  took  and  cir- 
cumcised him,  because  qf  the  Jewa  in  thoee  gttar^ 
ters;  for  they  knew  all  that  his  fother  was  a 
Greek."  This  was  before  the  writing  of  the  epis- 
tle. The  other.  Acts  xxi.  23,  26,  and  after  the 
writing  of  the  epistle :  "  Do  this  that  we  say  to 
thee :  we  have  rour  men  which  have  a  vow  on 
them;  them  take,  and  purify  thysdf  with  them, 
that  they  may  shave  their  neaus;  and  all  may 
know  tliiat  those  things,  whereof  they  were  in- 
formed concerning  thee,  are  nothing;  but  that 
thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keenest  the 
law. — Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next 
day,  purifying  himself  vith  them^  entered  into 
the  temple"  Nor  does  this  concurrence  between 
the  character  and  the  instances  kx>k  like  the  result 
of  contrivance.  St.  Paul,  in  the  epistle,  describes, 
or  is  meide  to  describe,  his  own  accommodating 
conduct  towards  Jews  and  towards  Gentiles,  to- 
wards the  weak  and  over-scrupulous,  towards 
men  indeed  of  every  variety  of  character;  "to 
them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law,  being 
not  vrithout  law  to  Grod,  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without 
law ;  to  the  weak  beouue  I  as  weak,  that  I  might 
gain  the  weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  gain  some."  This  is  the  sequel  of 
the  text  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present 
number.  Taking  therefore  the  whole  passage  to- 
gether, the  apostle's  condescension  to  the  Jews  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  partof  hi«  general  disposition 
towards  all.    It  is  not  prubabk'  tlud  this  character 
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ihoald  hw/e  been  made  up  from  the  iratances  in 
the  Acts,  which  relate  solely  to  his  dealings  with 
the  Jews.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  sophist  should 
take  his  hint  from  those  instances,  and  then  ex- 
tend it  80  much  beyond  them ;  and  it  is  still  more 
incredible  that  the  two  instances,  in  the  Acts,  cir- 
cumstantially related  and  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory, should  have  been  fiibricated  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  himself  in 
the  epistle. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap.  i.  14—17.  "I  thank  God  that  I  bap- 
tized none  of  you  but  Crlspus  and  Gbius,  lest  any 
•boold  say  that  I  bapthed  in  my  own  name ;  and 
I  baptizea  also  the  nousehold  of  Stephanas:  be- 
skles,  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other : 
for  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel." 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  whom  the  apos- 
tle baptized  with  his  own  hands,  were  converts 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  circumstance, 
either  of  eminence  or  of  connexion  with  him. 
Accordingly,  of  the  three  names  here  mentioned, 
Crispus,  we  find,  from  Acts  xviii.  8,  was  a  "chief 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  sjrnagocue  at  Corinth,  who 
believed  in  the  Lord  with  all  his  house."  Gains, 
it  appears  from  Romans  xvi.  23,  was  St  Paul's 
host  at  Corinth,  and  the  host,  he  tells  us,  "  of  the 
whole  church."  The  household  of  Stephanas, 
we  read  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  epistle, 
'*  were  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia."  Here,  there- 
fore, is  the  propriety  we  expected:  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  reaht^  not  to  be  contemned ;  for  their 
names  appearing  in  the  several  places  in  which 
they  occur,  with  a  mark  of  distinction  bek>nging 
to  each,  could  hardly  be  the  effect  of  chance,  with- 
out any  truth  to  direct  it :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  suppose  that  they  were  picked  out  from  these 
passages,  and  brought  togctner  in  the  text  before 
us,  in  Older  to  display  a  conformity  of  names,  is 
both  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  rendered  more  so, 
br  the  pur|>ose  for  which  they  are  introduced. 
They  come  in  to  assist  St  Paul's  exculpation  of 
himself,  against  the  possible  charae  of  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  founder  of  a  separate 
religion,  and  with  no  other  visible,  or,  as  I  think, 
imaginable  design.* 


*  Chap.  i.  1.  *'  Paul  called  to  be  an  apostio  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tliroufh  the  will  of  God,  and  Sottbenei,  our  bro- 
ther, unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth.'*  llie 
only  aeeount  we  have  of  any  person  who  bore  the  name 
of  Sosthenes,  is  found  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  When  the  Jews  at  Corinth  had  brought  Paul  be- 
fore Gallio,  and  Gallio  had  dismiMed  their  complaint  as 
unworthy  of  his  interference,  and  had  driven  them  from 
the  Jiidf  inoni-seat;  "  then  all  the  Greeks,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
Kogue,  *'  and  beat  him  b^fora  the  iudgmcnt-seat."  The 
Sostlienef  here  upokcn  of,  was  a  Corinthian ;  and,  if  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this 
epistle,  was  likely  enough  to  be  Joined  with  him  in  the 
salutation  of  the  Corinthian  church.  But  here  occurs 
a  difflculty.  If  ftwilicnes  was  a  Christian  at  the  time 
of  this  uproar,  why  should  the  Oreelu  beat  him?  The 
assault  upon  the  Christians  was  made  by  the  Jem*.  It 
was  the  Jew  who  had  brought  Paul  before  the  magis- 
trate. If  it  had  been  the  Jews  also  who  had  beaten 
B'istbenM,  I  should  not  have  doubted  but  that  he  had 
been  a  favouror  of  St  Paul,  and  the  same  person  who 
is  Joined  with  him  in  the  epistle.  Iy>i  us  see  therefore 
whether  there  be  not  some  error  in  our  present  text 
The  Alexandrian  manuscript  gives  nxtrtf  alone,  with- 
Ottt  •«  Ka.\i|v<»,  an  J  is  followed  in  this  reading  by  the 


No.  IX. 


Chap.  xvii.  10, 1 1.  "  Now,  if  Timotheos  c,»» 
let  no  man  despise  him."  Why  deapias  himi 
This  charge  is  not  given  oonoeming  any  other 
messenger  whom  St  Paul  sent,  and,  in  the  dif- 
ferent cmatles,  many  such  messengers  ajre  men- 
tioned. Turn  to  1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  1^  and  you  will 
find  that  Timothy  was  a  young  man,  younm  pro- 
bably than  those  who  were  usually  empbyed  in  the 
Christian  mission ;  and  that  St  Paul,  appreheBding 
lest  he  shoidd,  on  that  aocotmt,  be  exposed  to  con- 
tempt, urges  upon  him  the  caution  which  is  there 
inserted  — "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth." 

No.X. 

Chap,  xvi  1.  "  Now,  concerning  the  collectua 
for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye." 

The  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  the 
last  churches  which  St.  Paul  had  visitei  before  ttub 
writing  of  this  epistle.  He  was  now  at  Ephesus, 
and  he  came  thither  immediately  from  visitii^  these 
churches :  "  He  went  over  all  tne  country  of  Gak- 
tia  and  Phry^  in  order,  strengUiening  all  the  dis- 
ciples. And  It  came  to  pass  that  Paul  having  passed 
through  the  upper  coasts,  (viz.  the  above-named 
countries,  call^  the  upper  coasts,  as  being  the 
northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  came  to  Epbesus," 
Acts  xviu.  23 ;  xix.  1.  These  therefore,  probably, 
were  the  last  churches  at  which  he  left  directions 
for  their  public  conduct  during  his  absence.  Al- 
though two  yeara  intervened  fctween  his  journey 
to  Ephesus  and  his  writing  this  epistle,  yet  it  does 
not  apjpear  that  during  that  time  he  visited  any 
other  cnurch.  That  he  had  not  been  silent  when 
he  was  in  Galatia,  upon  this  subject  of  contribu- 
tion for  the  poor,  is  fitrther  made  out  firom  a  hint 
which  he  lets  fall  in  his  epistle  to  that  church : 
"  Only  they  (\tz.  the  other  apostles,)  would  that 
we  should  remember  the  poor,  the  same  also  which 
I  was  forward  to  do." 

No.  XI. 

Chap.  It.  18.  "  Now  some  are  pufled  up,  tt 
though  I  would  not  come  unto  you. 


Coptic  version,  by  the  Arabian  version.  pabUshed  ty 
Arpenius.  by  the  Vulfate,  and  by  Bede's  Latin  verrioa. 
The  Greek  manuscripts  again,  as  well  as  ChrysostoaB, 
give  •*  i9v(««o«,  in  the  place  of  »*  £xx«ric.  A  gnat  nla* 
rality  of  mannscripts  authorise  the  reading  whSeo  is 
retained  in  our  copies.  In  this  variety  it  appean  to  bm 
extremelv  probable  that  the  historian  originally  wrote 
s-avT((  alone,  and  that  ei  Exx^n;,  and  «<lov}«t«<  have 
been  respectively  added  as  explanatory  of  v^iat  tfes 
word  «-arTi(  was  MipfDosed  to  mean.  The  sentenes, 
without  the  addition  oreither  name, would  ma  very  per^ 

spicUOUSly,  thus,  **  xait  mir^Kmvt*  mvtpv;  ajre  rev  d^^srOf. 
<)rtXaCo/«ivoi    tt   wmvrti   £v«-5ivi|r    t9i»  ■« x<rvvayvv«r, 

•TviTTor  •^■'fortfir  rev  &npL*r%^.  and  he  drovo  thaai 
away  frmn  the  Judgment-seat;  and  they  ail,**  via. 
the  crowds  of  Jews  whom  the  judge  had  bid  befoae, 
"took  Sosthenes  and  beat  him  before  the  jodgmenl- 
seat.**  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
pie  wore  Greeks,  the  application  of  «A  to  ttem  was 
unusual  and  hard.  If  I  was  describing  aa  insorvNtioa 
at  Paris.  I  might  say  aU  the  Jews,  all  the  Protestants, 
or  all  the  Ens lish  acted  so  and  so ;  but  I  should  scarcely 
say  all  the  French,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the  ooai- 
munity  were  of  that  description.  As  what  is  here  of- 
fered is  founded  upon  a  various  reading,  aad  that  ia 
opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  the  manuaoripts  that 
are  extant  I  have  not  given  it  a  place  in  the  text. 
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Whj  sboidd  they  suppose  that  he  would  nol 
eomal  Tam  to  the  fint  chapter  of  the  Second 
Epiatle  to  the  Corinthiana,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  had  already  dua^Bf>otn^o{  them:  "Iwaanmnded 
to  oome  unto  you  before,  that  you  nnght  have  a 
second  benefit;  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Mace- 
donia, and  to  oome  again  out  of  Macedonia  unto 
yen,  and  of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way  toward 
Judea.  When  I,  therefore,  was  thus  minded  did  i 
use  lightness  1  Or  the  things  that  I  purpose  do 
I  purpose  according  to  the  fiesh,  that  with  me 
there  shftuld  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nayl  But,  as 
God  is  true,  our  word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and 
nay."  It  appears  from  this  quotation,  that  he  had 
Bot  only  intended,  but  that  he  had  promised  them 
a  vini  before ;  for,  otherwise,  why  should  he  apo- 
logize kft  the  change  of  his  purpose,  or  express  so 
BMnh  anxiety  lest  this  change  should  be  unputed 
to  any  cuipame  fickleness  in  his  temper;  and  lest 
he  should  tberoby  seem  to  them,  as  one  whose 
wocd  was  not,  in  any  sort,  to  be  depended  uponi 
Besides  which,  the  terms  made  use  of,  phunly  re- 
fer to  a  promise,  "  Our  word  toward  you  was  not 
yea  and  nay."  St  Paul,  therefore,  iiad  signified 
an  intention  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  this  seemine  breach  of  his  word,  and 
the  delay  of  his  visit,  bad,  with  some  who  were 
evil  afimed  towards  him,  given  birth  to  a  sugges- 
tion  that  he  would  come  no  more  to  Corinth. 

No.  XII. 

Chap.  ▼.  7, 8.  **  For  even  Christ,  our  passover, 
ii  Acnficed  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  thefoast, 
not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened 
knad  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

I>r.  Benson  teUs  us,  that  from  this  pasMige, 
esmpared  with  chapter  xvL  8,  it  has  been  oon- 
jeetored  that  this  epstle  was  wiitton  about  the 
lime  of  the  Jewish  paasover;  and  to  me  the  con- 
jeetOM  appeani  to  be  very  well  founded.  The 
■assage  to  which  Dr.  Benson  refers  us  is  this : 
'*  I  w3l  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost."  With 
thJs  paasage  he  ought  to  have  joined  another  in 
the  same  context:  *' And  it  may  be  that  I  will 
abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you;"  for  from  the 
two  passages  laid  together,  h  foUows  that  the 
^■sde  was  written  before  Pentecost,  yet  after 
winter;  which  necessarily  determines  tlie  date  to 
the  part  of  the  }rear  witnin  which  the  passover 
feBi.  It  was  vmtten  before  Pentecost,  because 
he  says,  "  I  will  terry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost" 
it  was  written  after  winter,  because  he  telbthem, 
"It  may  be  that  I  may  abide,  yea,  and  winter 
with  you."  The  winter  which  the  apostle  pur- 
posed to  pass  at  Ccmnth  was  undouotedly  the 
wtnler  next  ensuing  to  the  date  of  the  epistle:  yet 
it  was  a  winter  sulMequent  to  the  ensuing  Pen- 
tecost, because  he  did  not  intend  to  set  forwards 
upon  ma  kramey  till  after  that  feast  The  words, 
**  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  nei- 
ther with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  smcerity  and  truth," 
hiok  very  fike  words  suggested  by  the  season ;  at 
least  th^  have,  upon  that  supposition,  a  force  and 
significancy  whk;h  do  not  belong  to  them  upon 
any  other ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  hinta  casually  drop[<C4l  in  the  epbUe  concern- 
11^  particular  parte  of  the  year,  should  cmndde 
with  tins  soppoaition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Setond  Epistle  to  the  Carinthiana. 

No.  I. 

I  WILL  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  having  seen 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  construct 
a  second  With  ostensibks  allusions  to  the  first;  of 
that  it  is  impossible  that  both  shoukl  be  febricated, 
so  as  to  carry  on  an  order  and  continuation  of 
story,  by  successive  references  to  the  same  eventa. 
But  I  say  that  this,  in  either  case,  must  be  the  efied 
of  cmft  and  design.  Whereas,  whoever  examinea 
the  allusions  to  the  former  epurtle  which  ho  finds 
in  this,  whilst  he  will  acknowfedge  them  to  be 
such  as  would  rise  spontaneously  to  the  hand  of 
the  writer,  firom  the  very  subject  of  the  correa- 
pondence,  and  the  situation  of  the  corresponding 
parties,  supposing  these  to  be  real,  will  see  no 
partkJe  of  reason  to  suspect,  either  that  the  clauses 
containing  these  allunons  were  insertiong  for  the 
purpose,  or  that  the  aeveral  transactions  of  the  C<h 
rinttiian  church  were  feigned,  in  order  to  form  s 
train  of  narrative,  or  to  support  the  appearance  of 
connexion  between  the  two  emtles. 

1.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St  Paul  announoea  hi* 
intention  of  pasring  through  Macedonia,  in  his 
way  to  Corinth:  "I  will  come  to  you  when  I  shall 
pass  through  Macedonia."  In  the  Second  Efastla, 
we  find  him  arrived  in  Macedonia,  and  about  to 
pursue  his  journey  to  Corinth.  But  observe  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  made  to  appear  "  I  know 
the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  whkh  I  boasi 
of  you  to  them  of  JMacedonia,  that  Achaia  waa 
ready  a  year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  provoked 
very  many :  yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest  out 
boasting  of  jrou  should  be  in  vain  in  this  behalf: 
that,  as  I  said,  ye  may  be  ready ;  lest,  haply,  if 
they  of  Macedonia  come  vrith  me,  and  faa  yoa 
unprepared,  we  (that  we  say  not  you^  be  asham* 
ed  in  this  same  confident  boasting,"  chap.  ix. 
3,  3,  4.  St.  Paul's  being  in  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  epistle,  is.  in  this  passage,  in- 
ferred only  fnSa  his  waying  that  he  had  boasted 
to  the  Macedonians  of  the  alacrity  of  his  Achaian 
canveits:  and  the  fear  which  he  expresses,  lest,  if 
anj  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  should  come 
with  him  unto  Achaia,  they  should  find  his  boast* 
ing  unwarranted  by  the  event  The  business  of 
the  contribution  is  the  sole  cause  of  mentioning 
Macedonia  at  all.  Will  it  be  insinuated  that  thS 
passage  was  framed  merely  to  state  that  St  Paul 
was  now  in  Macedonia ;  and,  by  that  statement,  to 
produce  an  apparent  agreement  with  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Macedonia,  notified  in  the  First  Epistlel 
Or  will  It  be  thought  probable,  that,  if  a  sophist 
had  meant  to  place  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  countenance  to  his  forgery,  he 
would  have  (&ne  it  in  so  oblique  a  manner  as 
through  the  medium  of  a  contributioni  The  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  another  text  in  the  epia* 
tie,  m  which  the  name  of  Macedonia  occurs: 
"  Furthermore,  when  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach 
the  GK)spel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the 
Lord,  1  nad  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found 
not  Titus,  my  brother;  but  taking  my  leave  of 
them,  I  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia."  I 
mean,  that  it  may  be  observed  of  this  passage  also, 
that  tnere  is  a  reason  for  mcnUoning  Macedonia, 
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entifely  difdnct  irom  the  Ptupoee  of  showing  St 
Pauil  to  be  there.  Indeea,  it  the  paaea^e  before 
us  show  that  point  at  all,  it  shows  it  so  cSscurely. 
that  Griotius,  thouffh  he  did  not  doubt  that  Paul 
was  now  in  Macedonia,  refers  this  text  to  a  dif- 
ftfent  journey.  Is  this  the  hand  of  a  f<nger,  me- 
ditating to  establish  a  fidse  oonformityl  The  tozt, 
JMiwever,  in  which  it  is  most  itronffly  implied  that 
8t.  Paul  wrote  the  present  episUe  from  Mace- 
donia, is  Ibandl  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Yerses 
cf  the  seventh  chapter:  "  I  am  filled  with  comfort, 
I  am  exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulation ;  for, 
when  we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  oar  fiesh  had 
»o  rest ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears: 
Mevertheleas,  God,  that  comforteth  those  that  are 
cast  down,  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus." 
Yet  even  here,  I  think,  no  one  will  contend,  that 
8t  Paul's  coming  to  Macedonia,  or  being  in  Ma- 
cedonia,  was  the  principal  thing  intended  to  be 
told;  or  that  the  telling  of  it,  indeed,  was  an^  part 
•f  the  intention  with  which  the  text  was  written ; 
•r  that  the  mention  even  of  the  name  of  Mace- 
donia was  not  purely  incidental,  in  the  description 
•f  these  tumultuous  sorrows  with  which  the 
writer's  mind  hath  been  lately  agitated,  and  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  coming  of  Titus. 
The  first  five  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter,  which 
eommend  the  hberahty  of  the  Macedonian 
chuithee,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  by  theoMelves, 
fffove  Si.  Paul  to  have  bec»  at  Maoedonia  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  epistle. 

8.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St  Paul  denounces  a 
■even  censure  against  an  incestuous  marriase, 
which  had  taken  place  amongst  the  Corintluan 
eooveita,  with  the  connivance,  not  to  say  with  the 
approbation,  of  the  church :  and  enjoins  tne  church 
to  purge  itself  of  this  scandal,  by  expelling  the  of- 
mder  from  its  society:  "  It  is  reported  commonly, 
that  there  is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  for- 
Bication,  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  fiither's  wife ; 
and  Te  are  puflfed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourn- 
ed, that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken 
away  firom  among  you;  for  I,  verily,  as  absent  in 
body,  bat  present  m  spirit,  have  judged  already, 
as  thovgh  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  dcttie  this  deed :  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesvs  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and 
my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  defiver  such  a  one  unto  Saten  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,"  chap.  v.  1—5.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  we  find  this  sentence  executed, 
and  the  onender  to  be  so  afiected  with  the  punish- 
ment, that  St  Paul  now  intercedes  for  his  resto- 
lation ;  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punish- 
ment,  wluch  was  inflicted  of  many ;  so  that,  con- 
trariwise, ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him  and 
comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be 
swallowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow;  wherefore, 
I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love 
towards  him,"  2  Cor.  chap.  ii.  7,  8.  Is  this 
whole  business  feigned  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
a  continuation  of  story  through  the  two  epistles? 
The  church  also,  no  less  than  the  oflender,  was 
brought  by  St  Paul's  reproof  to  a  deep  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  Their  penitence, 
and  their  respect  to  his  authority,  were,  as  miffht 
be  expected,  exceeding  grateful  to  St.  Paul :  "  We 
were  comforted  not  by  Titus'  coming  only,  but  by 
the  consolation  wherewith  he  was  comforted  in 
you,  when  he  told  us  your  earnest  desire,  your 


,  your  fiarvent  ndnd  towaids  me,  so  that 
reloiced  the  more;  for,  though  I  made  you  sonr 
with  a  letter,  I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did  repent; 
for  I  perceive  that  the  same  epistle  made  you  sony, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  season.  Now  I  rejoice, 
not  Uiat  ye  were  made  sony,  but  that  ye  sor- 
rovred  to  repentance;  for  ye  were  made  sony, af- 
ter a  godly  manner,  that  ye  might  receive  damsge 
by  us  in  nothing,"  chap.  viL  7 — 9.  That  this 
passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the  incestuous  mar- 
riage, is  proved  by  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter:  "  Though  I  wrote  unto  you,  I  did  it  not 
for  ins  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for 
his  cause  that  suflfered  wrong;  but  that  our  care 
for  you,  in  the  sight  of  Giod,  might  appear  onto 
you."  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  topics  of 
olame  noticed  in  the  First  Epurtle ;  but  there  waa 
none,  except  this  of  the  incestuous  marriage, 
whicn  coula  be  called  a  transaction  between  pri- 
vate parties,  or  of  which  it  cookl  be  said  that  one 
particular  person  had  done  the  "  wrong,"  and  an- 
other particuhir  person  had  "  sufiered  it"  Could 
all  this  be  without  foundation  1  or  oouk)  it  be  pot 
into  the  Second  Epistle,  merely  to  furnish  an  ob- 
scure sequel  to  what  had  been  said  about  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  in  the  first  ? 

3.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epiatle, 
a  collection  for  the  saints  is  recommended  to  be 
set  forwards  at  Corinth:  ''Now,  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  sainte,  as  I  have  given  onter  to 
the  churehes  of  GaUUia,  so  do  ye,'^chap.  xvL  1. 
In  the  ninth  chq)ter  of  the  Second  Epistle,  such 
a  collection  is  spoken  of,  as  in  readiness  to  be  re- 
ceived: "As  touching  the  ministering  to  the 
saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  write  to  you.  for 
I  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which 
I  boast  ofyou  tothemof  Macedonia,  that  Acfaaia 
was  ready  a  year  ago,  and  your  leal  hath  provoked 
very  many,"  chap.  ix.  1,  9.  This  is  such  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  transaction  as  might  be  expect- 
ed; or,  posribly  it  will  be  said,  as  might  easily  be 
counterfeited;  but  there  is  a  drcumstance  of  nicety 
in  the  agreement  between  the  two  epistles,  which, 
I  am  convinced,  the  author  of  a  forgeiy  would  not 
have  hit  iqxm,  or  which,  if  he  had  nit  upon  it  he 
woukl  have  set  forth  with  more  clearness.  The 
Second  Epistle  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  hav- 
ing begun  this  eleemosynaiy  business  a  year  be- 
fore :  '^This  is  expedient  for  you  who  have  begwi 
before,  not  only  todo,  but  also  to  be  forward  a  year 
ago,"  chap.  vui.  x.  "I  boast  of  you  to  them 
of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a  jear  ago," 
chap.  ix.  2.  From  these  texte  it  is  evident,  that 
something  had  been  done  in  the  business  a  year 
before.  It  appears,  however,  from  other  texts 
in  the  epistle,  that  the  contribution  was  not  yet 
collected  or  raid;  for  brethren  were  sent  from 
St  Paul  to  Corinth,  "to  make  up  their  boun- 
ty," chap.  ix.  5.  They  are  urged  to  *•  nerform 
the  doing  (^  it,"  chap.  viiL  11.  "And  evei^ 
man  was  exhorted  to  give  as  he  purposed  in  his 
heart,"  chap.  ix.  7.  The  contribution,  thevs- 
fore,  as  represented  in  our  present  epistle^  was  in 
readiness,  yet  not  received  tram  the  contributors ; 
was  begun,  was  forward  long  before,  yet  not 
hitherto  collected.  Now  this  representation  agrees 
vriii  one,  and  only  with  one,  supposition,  namely, 
that  every  man  had  laid  b3r  in  store,  had  already 
provided  the  fund,  from  whidi  he  was  afterwariM 
to  contribute— the  very  case  which  the  First  Epis- 
tle authorises  us  to  suppose  to  have  existed ;  for  in 
that  epistle  St.  Paul  had  charged  theC<mnthian8| 
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"  upon  the  fint  day  of  the  wedc,  every  one  of  them, 
to  by  by  in  stote  as  Grod  had  prospered  him/** 
1  C<nr.  chap,  xvi  8. 

No.  n. 

In  comparing  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  soon 
hronght  to  observe,  not  only  tnat  there  exists  no 
vettige  either  of  the  epistle  having  been  taken 
finun  the  history,  or  the  history  from  the  epistle ; 
but  also  that  tbiere  appears  in  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  positive  evidence,  that  neither  was  borrowed 
mm  the  other,  Titus,  who  bears  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  epistle,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  at  alL  St.  Paul's  suffering  enu- 
merated, chap,  xi  24.  "  of  the  Jews  five  tunes  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned :  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 
deep,"  cannot  be  made  out  firom  his  history  as  de^ 
fiv^ed  in  the  Actsj  nor  would  this  account  have 
been  given  by  a  wnter,  who  either  drew  his  know- 
ledge of  St.  Paul  fix>m  that  history,  or  who  was 
careful  to  preserve  a  conformity  with  it.  The 
aoooimt  in  the  epistle  of  St  Paul's  escape  from 
Damascus,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  feet  vrith 
the  aoooont  of  the  same  transaction  in  the  Acts, 
ii  related  with  such  difference  of  dicumstance,  as 
lenders  it  ntteriy  improbable  that  one  should  be 
derived  fitom  the  otiier.  The  two  accounts,  phMsed 
by  the  «de  of  each  other,  stand  as  follows : 


*  The  foUowiag  olaervationt  will  satisfy  ns  ooneem- 
iaf  the  imrity  of  our  apo«Uo*i  condact  in  ibe  iuspidous 
boineis  of  a  pecuniary  contribution. 

1.  He  diselainw  tbe  having  received  any  inspired 
antbority  fax  the  directions  which  he  is  giving;  **I 
speak  aot  hr  comaundment,  bat  by  occasion  of  the  for- 
wardness or  others,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
love,**  3  Cor.  dupi  viii.  8.  Who,  tliat  bad  a  vinister 
purpoee  to  answer  by  the  recommending  of  lubscrip- 
tioos,  would  thus  distinguish,  and  thus  lower  the  credit 
sf  his  own  reeommendatinn  1 

SL  Ahboagh  he  asserts  the  general  right  of  Christian 
BiiBisters  to  a  maintenance  mnn  tlieir  ministry,  yet  be 
protests  against  the  making  use  of  this  right  in  his  own 
perKMi :  **  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they 
wfaicfa  preach  the  Gospel  ibould  live  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
I  have  used  none  of  these  things,  neither  have  I  written 
these  things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me ;  for  it 
were  better  for  me  to  die  than  that  any  man  should 
Biake  my  glorying,  i.  e.  my  professions  of  disinterested* 
mess,  voidr  1  Cor.  chnp.  iz.  14, 1& 

X  Be  repeatedly  propoees  that  there  should  be  asso* 
with  himselfin  the 


J  management  of  the  public 

bounty ;  not  colleagues  of  his  own  appointment,  but 
persons  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  contributors 
themseUes.  **  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall 
approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your 
fiberality  unto  Jerusalem ;  and  if  it  be  meet  that  I 
go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me,*'  J  Cor.  chap.  xvi.  3, 4. 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle,  what  is  here  proposed,  we 
iad  actually  done,  and  done  for  the  very  purpose  of 
gnardiBg  his  character  against  any  impuution  that 
might  be  brought  upon  it,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pecu- 
aiary  trost :  **  And  we  have  sent  with  him  the  brother, 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches ;  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen 
of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace  (gift) 
which  is  administered  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same 
Lord,  and  the  declaration  of  your  ready  mind :  avoid- 
ing this,  that  no  man  should  blame  us  in  this  abund- 
ance which  is  administered  by  us ;  broviding  for  things 
honest,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the 
siglit  of  men  f*  L  e.  not  resting  in  the  conaciousness  of 
our  own  integrity,  but,  iu  such  a  subject,  careful  also 
to  approve  our  integrity  to  the  public  judgiment.  2  Cor. 
chajk.  vuL  IS-^L 


Acts,  chap.  Ix. 
And  after  many  days  were 
Ailfilled.  the  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  him;  but 
their  laying  in  wait  vras 
known  of  iJaul,  and  they 
watched  the  gates  day  and 
night  to  kiU  him:  then  the 
disciples  took  him  by  night, 
and  let  him  down  tar  tlM 
waUinal    * 


8  Cor.  chap,  xi  3S,  31 
In  Damascus,  the  ^vemor 
under  Aretas  the  king,  kept 
the  city  of  tllB  Damascenes 
with  a  garfivm,  desirous  to 
apprehend  me ;  and  through 
a  window  in  a  basket  was  I 
let  down  by  the  wall,  and 
escaped  his  hands. 


Now  if  we  be  satisfied  in  jgeneral  oonoeminf 
these  two  ancient  writings,  that  the  one  was  not 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  other,  or  not  consulted 
by  him;  then  the  accordances  which  may  be 
pointed  out  between  them,  will  admit  of  no  sohi- 
tion  so  probable,  as  the  attributing  of  them  to 
truth  and  reality,  as  their  common  foundatioo. 

No.  m. 

The  opening  of  this  epistle  exhibits  a  coameriop 
with  the  history^  which  alone  would  satis^  my 
mind  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St  Paiu,  and 
by  St  Paul  in  the  situation  in  which  the  historf 
places  him.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  tM 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acta.  St  Panl  is  repre- 
sented as  driven  away  fromEpliesoaor  as  kavmf 
however  Epfaesus,  in  consequence  of  an  oproar  in 
that  dty,  excited  by  aome  mterested  advoMiies 
of  the  new  reliffi^.  The  account  of  the  tumult 
is  as  follows :  "When  they  heard  these  sayings,'' 
viz.  Demetrius's  complaint  of  the  danger  to  bt 
apprehended  from  St  Paul's  ministiy  to  the  «»• 
tabUshed  worship  of  the  Ephesian  goddess,  "  thsr 
were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out  saying,  Ureatv 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  And  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  confusion;  and  having  caught  Gaiw 
and  Aristarchus,  Paul's  companions  m  traveL 
they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre;  and 
when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto  thepeoplei 
the  disciples  suffered  him  not j  and  certain  ofthe 
chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto 
him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure  him- 
self into  the  theatre.  Son^,  therefore,  cried  one 
thing,  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was 
confused,  and  the  more  part  knew  not  whorefofo 
they  were  come  together.  And  they  drew  Alex- 
anJer  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  lum 
forward ;  and  Alexander  beckoned  with  his  nand, 
and  wouki  have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people; 
but,  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  widi 
one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out, 
Ghreat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. — ^And  idler  the 
uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the  dis- 
ciples, and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to  go 
into  Macedonia."  When  he  was  arrived  in  lite- 
cedonia,  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians which  is  now  before  us :  and  he  begins 
his  epistle  in  this  wise:  *'  BIcssea  be  Gtod,  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfofrt,  who  com- 
forteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  bo 
able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by 
the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 
of  Gkxl.  For,  as  the  sufferings  of  Chrkt  abound 
in  us,  so  our  consolation  alao  iKoundeth  by  Christ; 
and  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  conso- 
lation and  salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  en- 
during of  the  same  sufijerings  which  we  also  sofler ; 
or  whether  we  be  comfortwl,  it  is  for  your  consola- 
tion and  salvation :  and  our  hope  (^yon  is  stead- 
fost,  knowing  that,  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  suf' 
ferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation.  Fog 
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fve  would  not,  brethien,  have  joa  ignonmt  of  our 
trouble  whtMh  came  to  ua  in  Ana,  that  we  were 
preMed  out  of  measure,  above  strengt^  inaoniuch 
that  we  despaired  even  of  life ;  but  we  had  the 
sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should 
not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God,  which  raiseth 
the  dead,  who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a 
«leath,  anu  doth  deliver;  in  whom  we  trust  that  he 
will  yet  deliver  us."    Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 

Sressive  of  the  circumstances  m  which  the  history 
escribes  St  Paul  to  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  epistle  purports  to  be  written;  or  rather, 
nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  the  sensa- 
tions arising  from  these  circumstances,  than  this 
passage.  U  is  the  calm  recollection  of  a  mind 
emerged  from  the  confusion  of  instant  danger.  It 
is  that  devotion  and  solemnity  of  thoujgrht,  which 
follows  a  recent  deliverance.  There  is  just  enough 
of  particularity  in  the  passage  to  show  that  it  is 
to  oe  referred  to  the  tnmuU  at  Ephesus:  "  We 
would  not,  brethren,  have  you  iffnorant  of  our 
tiwible  which  came  to  us  in  Asia."  And  there  is 
nothing  more :  no  mention  of  Demetrius,  of  the 
•eisure  of  St.  Paul's  friends,  of  the  interference  of 
the  town-clerk,  of  the  occasbn  or  nature  of  the 
dssiger  which  St  Paul  had  escaped,  or  even  of 
the  city  when  it  happened ;  in  a  word,  no  recital 
Iram  which  a  sunpicion  could  be  conceived,  either 
that  the  author  or  the  epistle  had  made  use  of  the 
namtive  in  the  Acts ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  had  sketched  the  outline,  which  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  only  filled  up.  That  the  forser  of  an 
epistle,  under  the  name  of  St  Paul,  ahould  borrow 
ctrcumstances  frtmi  a  hisUnr  of  St  Paul  then  ex- 
tent ;  or,  that  the  author  of  a  history  of  St  Paul 
•houkl  gather  materials  from  letters  bearing  St 
Paul's  name,  may  be  credited;  but  I  cannot  bcnere 
that  any  ibrffer  whatever,  should  fiill  upon  an  ex- 
pedient so  refined,  as  to  exhibit  sentiments  adapted 
to  a  situation,  and  to  leave  his  readers  to  seek  out 
that  situation  fitun  the  history ;  still  less  that  the 
anthor  of  a  history  should  go  about  to  frame  facts 
and  dicumstances,  fitted  to  supply  the  sentiments 
which  he  found  in  the  letter.  It  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history,  that 
any  danger  threatened  St  Paul's  life  in  the  up- 
roar at  Ephesus,  so  imminent  as  that  fVxMn  which 
in  the  epistle  he  represents  himself  to  have  been 
delivered.  This  matter,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated  by 
the  historian  in  form ;  but  the  personal  danger  of 
the  apostle,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have  been  ex- 
treme, when  the  "  whole  city  was  filled  with  con- 
fusion ;"  when  the  populace  had  "  seized  his  com- 
panions;" when,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  he 
insisted  upon  "coming  forth  amonffst  them;" 
when  the  Christians  who  were  about  him  "would 
not  sufifer  him ;"  when  "  his  friends,  certain  of  the 
chief  of  Asia,  sent  to  him,  desiring  that  he  would 
not  adventure  himself  in  the  tumult;"  whoi,  last- 
ly, he  was  obliged  to  quit  immediately  the  place 
and  the  country,  "and  when  the  tumult  was 
ceased,  to  depart  into  Macedonia."  All  which 
particulars  are  found  in  the  narration,  and  justify 
St.  Paul's  own  account,  "  that  he  was  pressed  out 
of  measure,  above  strength,  insomucn  that  he 
despaired  even  of  life ;  that  he  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in  himself;"  i.  e.  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  man  condemned  to  die. 

No.  IV. 

It  has  aln>ady  been  remarked,  that  St.  Paul's 
original  intention  was  to  have  visited  Corinth  in 


his  way  to  Macedonia:  "I  was  minded  to  caaam 
unto  you  before,  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedo- 
nia," 2  Cor.  chap.  i.  15,  16.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked that  he  changed  his  intention,  and  ulti- 
mately resolved  upon  ffoinc  through  Macedonia 
Jlrat.  Now  upon  this  nead  there  exists  a  drcuB- 
stanoe  of  correspondency  between  our  epistle  and 
the  history,  which  is  not  very  obvious  to  the  read- 
er's observation ;  but  which,  when  obeervod,  will 
be  found,  I  think,  close  and  exact.  Whidi  cir- 
cumstance is  this :  that  thoudi  the  chance  of  St 
Paul's  intention  be  expressly  mentioned  only  in 
the  second  epaHle,  yet  it  appears,  both  fitmi  the 
history  and  from  this  second  epistle,  that  the 
change  had  taken  place  before  the  writing  of  the 
first  epistle :  that  it  appears  however  from  neither, 
otherwise  tnan  by  an  inference,  unnoticed  per- 
haps by  almost  every  one  who  does  not  ait  down 
professedly  to  the  examination. 

First,  then,  how  does  this  point  appear  from 
the  history  1  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  twenty-first  verse,  we  are  told,  that 
"  Paul  punxwed  in  the  spirit  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jeroaa- 
lem.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them 
that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Ejrastns ; 
but  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season."  A 
short  time  after  this,  and  evidently  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  intention,  we  find  (chap.  xx.  1,  2.) 
that  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  for  to  go  into 
Macedonia:  and  that  when  he  hadsone  atei 
those  parts,  he  came  into  Greece.**  The  resoki- 
tion  therefore  of  passing  first  through  Macedonia, 
and  firom  thence  into  Urecce,  was  formed  by  St 
Paul  previously  to  the  sendinig  away  of  Tinicchj. 
The  order  in  which  the  two  countries  are  men- 
tioned showa  the  direction  of  his  intended  voole. 
"  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia."    Timothy  and  Enutus,  who  were  to 

f>recede  hnn  in  his  progress,  were  sent  by  him 
Tom  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  He  himself  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served, evidently  in  continuation  and  pursuance 
of  the  same  design,  "  departed  for  to  go  into  Ma- 
cedonia." If  he  had  ever,  therefore,  enteftained 
a  dififerent  plan  of  his  journey,  which  is  not 
hinted  in  the  history,  he  must  liave  changed  that 
plan  before  this  time.  But,  from  the  17th  veiae 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  EpisUe  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  discover,  that  Timothy  had  been 
sent  away  from  Ephesus  before  that  epistle  waa 
written :  "  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  yoa 
Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son."  The 
change,  therefore,  of  St.  Paul's  resolution,  which 
was  prior  to  the  sending  away  of  Timothy,  waa 
necessaril^r  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  First  Epiatfe 
to  the  Corinthians. 

Thus  stands  the  order  of  dates,  as  collected  firom 
the  history .  compart  with  the  Fust  Epistle.  Now 
let  us  inquire,  secondly,  how  this  matter  is  ropie- 
sented  in  the  episUe  before  us.  In  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  St  Pa«l 
speaks  of  the  intention  which  he  mid  once  enter- 
tained of  visiting  Achaia,  in  his  wa^  to  Macedo- 
nia: "  In  this  confidence  I  was  muided  to  ccane 
unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a  second  bene- 
fit :  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia."  After 
protesting,  m  the  seventeenth  v^rse,  against  any 
evil  construction  that  mij|[ht  be  put  upon  his  lay- 
ing aside  of  this  intention,  in  the  twenty-third 
verse  he  discloses  the  cause  of  it :  "  Moreover  I 
call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to  spara 
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jnm,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.''  And  then 
he  proceeds  as  follows:  "But  I  detefmined  this 
witn  myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you 


in  heavmees :  for,  if  1  make  you  sorry,  who  is  he 
then  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  the  same  which  is 
made  sorry  by  me  ?  And  I  wrote  this  tame  unto 
you,  lest  wbfni  I  came  1  should  have  sorrow  from 
them  of  whom  I  ought  to  rejoice ;  having  confi- 
dence in  you  all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  vou  aU ; 
fior,  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart,  / 
lerotr  uTtto  you  unth  many  tears;  not  that  ye 
should  be  grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the 
feve  which  1  have  more  abundantly  unto  jou :  but 
if  any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me 
hut  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge  you  alL 
Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  In  this  quotation,  let  the 
leader  first  direct  his  attention  to  the  clause  marked 
by  Italics,  "  and  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you,"  and 
let  him  consider,  whether  Jrom  the  context,  and 
from  the  structure  of  the  whole  passage,  it  be  not 
evident  that  this  writing  was  alter  St.  Paul  had 
"determined  with  himself,  that  he  would  not  come 
again  to  them  in  heaviness  V*  whether^  indeed,  it 
was  not  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  or 
at  least  with  this  determination  upon  his  mind  ? 
And,  in  the  next  place,  let  him  consider  whether 
the  sentence,  "  I  detenmned  thii  with  myself,  that 
I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness,"  do 
not  plainly  refer  to  tnat  poetponinff  of  his  visit,  to 
which  he  had  alluded  in  the  verse  Dut  one  before, 
when  he  said,  "I  call  G^od  for  a  record  upon  my 
aooij  that,  to  spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto 
Connth:"  and  whether  this  be  not  the  visit  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  wherein 
be  infimns  the  Corinthians,  "  that  he  tiad  been 
nunded  to  pass  by  them  into  Macedonia ;"  but  that, 
fat  reasons,  which  argued  no  levity  or  fickleness 
in  his  disposition,  he  had  been  compelled  to  change 
his  purpose.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the 
writmg  here  mentioned  was  posterior  to  the 
change  of  his  hitention.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, that  remains,  will  be,  whether  tins  writing 
relate  to  the  letter  which  we  now  have  under  the 
title  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or  to 
■me  odier  letter  not  extanti  And  upon  this 
qUKstion,  I  think  Mr.  Locke's  observation  dedsive ; 
namely,  that  the  second  clause  marked  yi  the  quo- 
tation by  Italics,  "  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many 
tears,"  and  the  first  clause  so  marked,  "  I  wrote 
this  same  unto  yon,"  belong  to  one  wrbing,  what- 
ever that  was;  and  that  the  second  clause  goes  <m 
to  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  is  foimd  in  our 
present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  namely, 
the  case  and  punishment  of  the  incestuous  person. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  see,  that  it  is  capable  of 
bemg  inferred  fix>m  St  Paul's  ovm  words,  in  the 
km^  extiact  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  y?as  written  after  St. 
Paul  had  determined  to  postpone  his  journey  to 
Corinth;  in  other  words,  that  the  change  of  his 
porpose  wUh  respect  to  the  course  of  his  journey, 
tbcvgfa  expressly  mentioned  only  in  the  Second 
Epistle,  had  taken  place  before  the  writing  of  the 
Fint;  the  point  which  we  made  out  to  be  implied 
in  the  htstory,  by  the  order  of  the  events  there  re- 
corded, and  Uie  allusions  to  those  events  in  the 
Firrt  Epistle.  Now  this  is  a  species  of  congruity 
of  all  otters  the  mof^t  to  be  relinl  upon.  It  is  not 
an  agreement  between  two  accounts  of  the  same 
tnnsartion,  or  between  different  statements  of  the 
■one  htt,  finr  the  hct  is  not  stated ;  nothing  that 
*  A 


can  be  called  an  account  is  giyen ;  but  it  is  the 
junction  of  two  conclusions,  deduoad  fiimi  inde- 
pendent sources,  and  deducible  only  by  inyestigar 
tion  and  comparison. 

This  point,  viz.  the  change  of  the  route,  beiiijg 
prior  to  the  writing  of  the  First  Epktle,  also  fidS 
in  with,  and  accounts  for,  the  manner  in  which  ho 
speaks  in  that  epistle  of  his  journey.  His  first 
intention  had  been,  as  he  here  declares,  to  "  pass 
by  them  into  Macedonia:"  that  intention  having 
been  preriously  given  up,  he  writes,  in  his  First 
Epistle,  "  that  he  would  not  see  them  now  by  the 
way,"  f.  e.  as  he  must  have  done  upon  his  first 
plan ;"  but  that  he  trusted  to  tarry  awhile  with  them, 
and  possibly  to  abide^  yea  and  winter  with  than, 
I  Corin.  cluip.  xvi.  5,  6.  It  also  accounts  for  a 
singularity  in  the  text  referred  to,  which  must 
str&e  every  reader:  '*  I  will  come  to  you  when  1 
pass  through  Macedonia;  for  1  do  pass  through 
Macedonia."  The  supplemental  sentence,  "  for  I 
do  pass  through  Macedonia,"  imports  thatthore 
had  been  some  prerious  communication  upon  the 
subject  of  the  journey ;  and  also  that  there  had 
been  some  vacillation  and  indecisiveness  in  the 
apostle's  plan :  both  which  we  now  perceive  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  sentence  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  This  is  what  I  at  last  resolve  upon." 
The  expression, "  •t«»  u»%$tortmr  it$K9m"  b  ambi- 

fuous ;  it  may  denote  either  "  when  I  pass,  or  when 
shall  have  passed,  through  Macedonia:''  the  con- 
siderations offered  above  fix  it  to  the  latter  sense. 
Lastly,  the  point  we 'have  endeavoured  to  make 
out,  confirms,  or  rather,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  a  conjecture,  which  forms  the  subiect 
of  a  number  in-  our  observations  upon  the  ^irst 
Epistle,  that  the  insinuation  of  certain  of  the  church 
of  Corinth,  thai  he  would  come  no  more  amongst 
them,  was  founded  on  some  previous  disapptnat- 
ment  of  their  expectations. 

No.V. 

But  if  St  Paul  had  chan^  his  purpose  befofe 
the  writing  of  the  First  EpisUe,  why  did  he  defer 
explaining  himself  to  the  Corinthians,  concerning 
the  reason  of  that  change,  until  he  wrote  the  Se- 
condl  This  is  a  very  fiiir  question;  and  we  are 
able,  I  think,  to  return  to  it  a  satisfectcny  answer. 
The  real  cause,  and  the  cause  at  length  assigned 
by  St.  Paul  for  postponing  his  visit  to  Connth, 
and  not  travelling  by  the  route  which  he  had  at 
first  designed,  was  toe  disorderly  state  of  the  Co- 
rinthian chureh  at  the  time,  and  the  painful  severi- 
ties which  he  should  have  found  himself  obliged  to 
exercise,  if  he  had  come  amongst  them  during  the 
existence  of  these  irregularities.  He  was  wflling 
therefore  to  tr^,  before  he  came  in  person,  what  a 
letter  of  authoritative  objumtion  would  do  amongst 
them,  and  to  leave  time  for  the  operation  of  Uie 
experiment  That  was  his  scheme  in  writing  the 
First  Epistle.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  scheme.  After  the  epistle  had  pro- 
duced its  efiect  (and  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  the  apostle's  hopes  ;^  when  he  had 
wrought  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  tneb  feult.  and 
an  almost  passionate  solicitude  to  restore  them- 
selves to  the  approltation  of  their  teacher;  when 
Titus  (chap.  vii.  6,  7,  II.)  had  brou^^ht  him  intel- 
ligence "of  their  earnest  desire,  their  mournings 
their  fervent  niind  towards  him,  of  their  sorrow 
and  their  penitence ;  what  carefulness,  what  cleaf» 
ing  of  themselves,  what  indignation,  what  fear. 
what  vehement  desire,  what  zeal,  w^^TWigej 
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k2i  letter,  and  the  genefal  oonoeni  occmaaned  by 
it,  had  excited  amongst  them ;  he  then  opens  him- 
self tully  upon  the  subject  The  atfectionate  mind 
of  the  apostle  is  touched  by  this  return  of  zeal  and 
duty.  He  tells  them  that  he  did  not  visit  them  at 
the  time  proposed,  lest  their  meeting  should  have 
been  attendee!  with  mutual  ^rief ;  and  with  grief  to 
him  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  giving 
pain  to  those,  from  whom  alone  he  could  receive 
comfort :  "  1  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I 
would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness ;  for,  if 
I  make  you  sorry,  who  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad 
but  the  same  whilch  b  made  sonj  by  mel"  chap, 
it  I,  2 :  that  he  had  written  his  former  epistle  to 
warn  them  beforehand  of  their  fault,  "  lek  when 
he  came  he  should  have  sorrow  of  them  of  whom 
he  ought  to  rejoice ;"  chap,  il  3 :  that  he  had  the 
fiurther  view,  Uiough  perhaps  unpeiceived  by  them, 
of  making  an  experiment  of  their  fidelity,  "  to 
know  the  proof  of  them,  whether  they  are  obedi- 
ent in  all  things,"  chap,  il  9.  Thip  full  discovery 
of  his  motive  came  very  naturally  from  the  apostle, 
after  he  had  seen  the  success  of'^his  measures,  but 
wouki  not  have  been  a  seasonable  communication 
befora.  The  whole  composes  a  train  of  sentiment 
and  of  conduct  resulting  from  real  situation,  and 
from  real  circumstance,  and  as  remote  as  possible 
fiom  fiction  or  imposture. 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  xi.  9.  "  When  I  was  present  with  you 
and  wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man :  for  thai 
which  was  lacking  to  me,  the  brethren  which 
came  firom  Macedonia  supplied."  The  principal 
fiiot  set  forth  in  this  passage,  the  arrival  at  Corinth 
of  brethren  from  Macedonia  during  St  Paul's  first 
veaidence  in  thai  dW,  is  explicitly  recorded,  Acts, 
chap,  xviil  1,  5.  '^  After  these  ihin^  Paul  de- 
parted firom  Athens,  and  came  to  Cormth.  And 
when  Silas  and  Timothens  were  come  from  Mace- 
donia, Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit  and  testified  to 
the  Jews  thai  Jesos  was  Chrut" 

No.vn. 

Tbe  above  quotation  from  the  Acts  proves  thai 
Silasand  Timothens  were  assisting  to  St  Paul  in 
pleaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  With  which 
eotrespond  thewords  of  the  epistle,  (chap,  i  19,) 
"For  the  Son  of  God,  Jesos  Christ,  who  was 
pteached  among  you  by  us,  even  bymie.  and  Sil- 
vanus,  and  Timotheus,  was  not  yea  ana  nay,  but 
in  him  was  yea."  I  do  admii  that  the  conre^)ond- 
ency,  considered  by  itself;  is  too  direct  and  obvious ; 
tna  that  an  unpostor  with  the  history  before  him 
might,  and  probably  would,  produce  agreements  of 
the  same  kind.  Bui  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  reference  is  fbond  in  a  writing,  which,  from 
many  discrepancies,  and  especial^  firom  those 
noted  No.  IL,^e  may  eonchide,  was  not  composed 
br  any  one  who  had  consulted,  and  who  pursued 
the  hurtory.  Some  observation  also  arises  upon 
the  variation  of  the  name.  We  read  Silas  in  the 
Acts,  Sihanus  in  the  epistle.  The  similitude  of 
these  two  names,  if  they  were  the  namesof  difiR>r- 
ent  penons,  is  i^reater  than  coukl  easily  have  pn>- 
oeedBd  firom  aecideni :  I  mean  that  iiis  not  probaUe, 
that  two  persons,  placed  in  situations  so  much 
aKke,  sboiud  bear  names  so  neariy  resembUngeach 
other.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  difiference  of  the 


*  That  tbeywers  the  nine  person  is  Ikrther  eonfirmed 
■^  1  TIhis.  chap.  i.  L  comparwl  with  Acts,  cbapw  xvii.  10. 


name  in  the  two  passages  npgstjves  the  suppositioa 
of  the  passages,  or  the  account  contained  in  them, 
being  transcribed  either  from  the  other. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap,  il  12,  13.  "  When  1  came  to  Troas 
to  preach  Christ's  Grospel,  and  a  door  vras  opened 
unto  me  of  the  Lord.  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit, 
because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  but  taking 
my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  into  Ma- 
cedonia." 

To  establish  a  conformity  between  this  paasafle 
and  the  history,  nothinff  more  is  necessary  to  be 
presumed,  than  that  St  Paul  proceeded  from  £ph»- 
sus  to  Macedonia,  upon  the  same  course  by  wnkh 
he  came  back  from  Macedonia  to  Ephesus,  or 
rather  to  Miletus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephe- 
sus; in  other  words,  that  in  his  journey  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece,  he  went  and  returned  the 
same  way.  St  Paul  b  now  in  Macedonia,  where 
he  had  lately  arrived  from  Ephesus.  Our  quota- 
tion imports  that  in  his  journey  he  had  stopped  at 
Troas.  Of  this,  the  history  says  nothing,  leaving 
us  only  the  short  account  thai  "  Paul  departed 
from  Ephesus,  for  to  go  into  Macedonia.'^  But 
the  history  says,  that  in  his  return  from  Macedo- 
nia to  Ephesus,  "Paul  sailed  from  PhiHppi  to 
TVoo*;  and  that,  when  the  disciples  came  to- 

er  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  bfeak  bread, 
preached  unto  them  all  night:  thai  from 
Troas  he  went  by  land  to  Assos;  from  Assos, 
taking  ship  and  coasting  along  the  front  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  came  bj  Mitvlene  to  Miletus."  Which 
account  proves,  first,  thai  Troas  lay  in  the  way 
by  which  St  Paul  passed  between  clphesus  and 
Macedonia ;  secondly,  that  he  had  disaples  there. 
In  one  journey  between  these  two  places,  the 
epistle,  and  in  another  journey  between  the  same 
uaoes,  the  history,  makes  him  stop  at  this  city. 
Of  the  first  journey  he  is  made  to  say,  "  that  a 
door  was  in  thai  city  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord: 
in  the  second,  we  find  disciples  there  collected 
around  him,  and  the  apostle  exercising  his  minis- 
try, with,  what  was  even  in  him.  more  than  ofdi- 
nary  zeal  and  labour.  The  epistle,  therefore,  is  in 
this  instance  confirmed,  if  not  by  the  terms,  at 
least  by  the  probability  of  the  hirtorr;  a  species 
of  confirmation  by  no  means  to  be  demised,  be- 
cause as  for  as  it  reaches,  it  is  evidently  unoon- 

Ghrotius,  I  know,  refers  the  arrival  at  Troas,  to 
which  the  epistle  alludes,  to  a  dififerent  period,  but 
1  think  very  improbably ;  for  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  certain,  than  thai  the  meeting  vvith  Ti- 
tus, which  St.  Paul  expected  at  Troas,  waa  the 
same  meeting  which  look  pbu:e  in  Macedonia, 
viz.  upon  Titus's  coming  out  of  Greece.  In  the 
quotation  before  us,  he  tells  the  Corinthians, 
'*  When  I  came  to  Troas,  I  had  no  rest  in  my 
spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother;  but 
taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  torn  thence  into 
Macalonia."  Then  in  the  seventh  chapter  he 
writes,  "  When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia, 
our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on 
every  side ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were 
fears;  nevertheless  God,  that  comforteth  them 
that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of 
Titus."  These  two  passages  plainly  relate  to  the 
same  ioumey  of  Titus^  in  meeting  with  whom  St 
Paul  had  been  disapjpomted  at  Troas,  and  rejoiced 
in  Macedonia.  And  amongst  other  reasons  which 
fix  the  former  passage  to  the  coming  of  Titus  out 
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«f  Ghreeee,  ia  the  oonrideration,  that  it  was  nothing 
to  the  Corinthians  that  St  Paul  did  not  meet  with 
Titus  at  Troas,  were  it  not  that  he  was  to  bring 
intelligence  from  Corinth.  The  mention  of  the 
disappointment  in  this  place,  upon  any  other  sup- 
position, is  irrelative. 

No.  IX. 

Chap.  xi.  24,  25.  *<Of  the  Jews  five  timc^  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
with  rods ;  once  was  [  stoned ;  thrice  1  su^ered 
shipwreck;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 
dm." 

These  particulars  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the 
Acts  of  tne  Apostles;  which  proves,  as  hath  been 
abeadr  observed,  that  the  epistle  was  not  framed 
firan  the  history :  yet  they  are  consistent  with  it, 
which,  considering  how  numerically  circumstan- 
tial the  account  is,  is  more  than  could  happen  to 
arbitrary  and  independent  fictions.  When  I  say 
that  these  particulus  are  eotuisterU  with  the  his- 
tory, I  mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the 
cnomeration  which  is  contradicted  by  the  history ; 
secondly,  that  the  history,  though  «ilent  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  facts  here  enumerated,  has 
left  space  for  the  existence  of  these  fiicts,  con- 
■stent  with  the  fidelity  of  its  own  narration. 

First,  no  contradiction  is  discoverable  between 
die  mutie  and  the  history.  When  St  Patnl  says, 
tkHee  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  although  the  ms- 
torr  record  only  one  beating  with  rwls,  viz.  at 
PmlipDi,  Acts  xvi  22,  yet  is  there  no  contradic- 
tioo.  It  is  only  the  omission  in  one  book  of  what 
is  related  in  another.  But  had  the  history  con- 
tained accounts  of  four  beatings  with  rods,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  epistle,  m  which  St  Paul 
says  that  he  hi^  onlj  suffered  three,  there  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  properly  so  called.  The 
ssme  observation  applies  generally  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  enumeration,  conoernioff  which  the 
mstoiy  is  silent :  but  there  is  one  cuuse  in  the 
quotation  particularly  deserving  of  remark;  be- 
eause,  when  confronted  with  the  history,  it  fur- 
nishes the  nearest  approach  to  a  contradiction, 
without  a  contradiction  being  actually  incurred, 
of  any  I  remember  to  have  met  vrith.  "  Once," 
asith  St  Paul,  "  was  I  stoned."  Does  the  history 
xelate  that  St  Paul,  prior  to  the  writing  of  this 
epistle,  had  been  stoned  more  than  oncel  The 
history  mentions  distinctly  one  occasion  upon 
which  St  Paul  waa  stoned,  viz.  at  Lysf  ra  in  Ly- 
csonia.  "  Then  came  thither  certain  Jews  firom 
Antioeh  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple; and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  or  the 
dty,  supposing  he  had  been  dead,**  chap.  xiv.  19. 
And  it  mentions  also  another  occasion  in  which 
''an  assault  was  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them 
despitefiilly  and  to  stone  them;  but  they  were 
aware  of  it,"  the  historv  proceeds  to  tell  us,  "  and 
fled  into  Lystra  and  Derbe."  This  happened  at 
Icomnm,  prior  to  the  dato  of  the  epistle.  Now  had 
the  aasauh  been  completed ;  had  the  history  re- 
lated that  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it  relates  that 
preparations  were  made  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles to  stone  Paul  and  his  companions ;  or  even 
had  the  account  of  this  transaction  stopped,  with- 
out ^oing  on  to  inform  us  that  Paul  and  his  coin- 
panjons  were  "aware  of  their  danger  and  fled," 
a  contradiction  between  the  history  and  the  epis- 
tle would  have  ensued.  Truth  is  necessarily  con- 
tirttnt :  but  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  that  independent ! 


accounts,  not  having  truth  to  guide  them,  should 
thus  advance  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
without  falling  into  it 

Secondly,  fsay,  that  if  the  Acte  of  the  Apos- 
tles be  silent  concerning  many  of  the  instances 
enumerated  in  the  epistle,  this  silence  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  plan  and  fabric  of  the 
history.  The  date  of  tne  epistle  synchronizes 
with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  The  jSrt,  therefore,  of  the  hi^ry, 
which  precedes  the  twentieth  chapter,  is  the  only 
part  in  which  can  be  found  any  notice  of  the  per- 
secutions, to  which  St.  Paul  refers.  Now  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  author  of  the  history  was  with 
St.  Paul  until  his  departure  from  Troas,  on  his 
way  to  Macedonia,  as  related,  chap,  xvi  10;  or 
rather,  indeed,  the  contrary  appears.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  the  history  that  the  language  changes.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  tms  chapter  the 
third  person  is  used.  "  After  they  were  come  to 
Mysia,  thei/  essayed  to  go  into  Biihynia,  but  the 
Smrit  suflered  them  not;  and  they  pessin|^  by 
Mysia  came  to  Troas ;"  and  the  third  person  is  in 
like  manner  constantly  used  throughout  the  fore- 
going pert  of  the  history.  In  the  tenth  verse  of 
this  chapter,  the  first  person  comes  in :  "  After 
Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  en- 
deavoured to  go  into  Macedonia;  assuredly  ga- 
thering that  the  Lord  had  called  u»  to  preach  Uie 
GrospeTunto  them."  XSow,  from  this  time  to  the 
writing  of  the  epistle,  the  history  occupies  four 
chapters ;  yet  it  is  in  these,  if  in  any,  that  a  regu- 
lar or  continued  account  of  the  apostle's  life  is  to 
be  expected ;  for  how  succinctly  his  history  is  de- 
livered in  the  preceding  part  of  tho  book,  that  ia 
to  say,  from  the  time  ofhis  conversion  to  the  time 
when  the  historian  joined  him  at  'froau,  except 
the  particulars  of  his  conversion  itself,  which  are 
related  circumstantially,  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  observations: — 

The  history  of  a  period  of  sixteen  years  is  com- 
prised in  less  than  three  chapters ;  and  of  these,  a 
material  part  is  taken  up  with  discourses.  Afler 
his  conversion,  he  continued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  according  to  the  history,  for  a  cer- 
tain considerable,  though  indefinite,  length  of  time, 
according  to  his  own  words,  (Gral.  i.  18,)  for  three 
years :  of  which  no  other  acrount  is  ^ven  than 
this  snort  one,  that  "strai^^htway  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God ;  that  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and 
said.  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which 
called  on  this  name,  in  Jerusalem?  that  he  in- 
creased the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus ;  and  that,  after 
many  days  were  fiilfilleil,  the  Jews  took  counsel 
to  kill  him."  From  Damascus  he  proceeded  to 
Jerusaleni:  and  of  his  residence  there  nothing 
more  particular  is  recorded,  than  that  "  he  was 
with  the  apostles^  coming  in  and  soing  out ;  that 
he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  disputed  against  the  Grecians,  who  went 
about  to  kill  him."  From  Jerusaleni,  the  histoiy 
sends  him  to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus.*  It  seems 
probable,  from  the  older  and  disposition  of  the  his- 
tory, that  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Tarsus  was  of  some 
continuance;  for  we  hear  nothing  of  hira,  until, 
afler  a  long  apparent  interval^  and  much  inter- 
jacent narrative.  Barnabas  desirous  of  Paul's  as- 
sistance upon  tne  enlargement  of  the  Christian 
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nunkm,  "went  to  Ttntu  fbr  to  seek  him.'^  We 
cannot  doubt  bat  that  the  new  apostle  had  been 
buned  in  hia  ministiy ;  yet  of  what  he  did,  or 
what  he  sufTered,  during  thb  period,  which  may 
include  three  or  four  yearoj  the  history  professes 
not  to  deliver  any  information.  As  Tarsus  was 
situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  as,  though  Tarsus 
was  his  home,  yet  it  is  probable  he  visited  from 
thenoe  many  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in 
the  course  of  diree  or  four  yeaiSj  he  mig[ht  under- 
take many  short  voyages  to  neifhbourmg  coun- 
tries, in  tne  navigating  of  which  we  may  bo  al- 
lowed to  suppose  that  some  of  those  disasters  and 
shipwiecks  befell  him,  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
quotation  before  us,  "thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck, 
a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep/'  This 
last  clause  I  am  mclined  to  interpret  of  nis  bein^ 
obliged  to  take  to  an  open  boat,  upon  the  loss  ot 
the  ship,  and  his  contmuing  out  at  sea,  in  that 
dangerous  situation,  a  night  and  a  day.  St.  Paul 
is  here  recounting  his  stwerings,  not  relating  mi- 
racles. From  Tarsus,  Bamaras  brought  Paul  to 
Antioch,  and  there  he  remained  a  year :  but  of  the 
transactions  of  that  year  no  other  description  is 
given  than  what  is  contained  in  the  last  four 
verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  After  a  more 
solemn  dedication  to  the  mmistry,  Btumabas  and 
Paul  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Cilicia,  and  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  of  which  voyage  no 
particulars  are  mentioned.  Upon  their  return 
from  Cyprus,  they  made  a  progress  together 
through  the  Lesser  Ana;  and  though  two  re- 
markable speeches  be  preserved,  ana  a  few  in- 
cidents in  the  course  of  their  travels  circumstan- 
tially related,  yet  is  the  account  of  this  progress, 
upon  the  whole,  given  professedly  with  concise- 
ness; for  instance,  at  Iconium  it  is  said  that  they 
abode  a  k>ng  time  ;t  yet  of  this  k>ng  abode,  except 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  tfey  were  driven 
away,  no  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  histoiy.  Tha 
whole  is  wrapped  up  in  one  short  summary, 
"  They  spake  boldly  in  the  Lord,  which  gave  tca- 
timony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  granted 
iiffns  and  wondera  to  be  done  by  their  hands." 
luving  completed  their  progress,  the  two  apos- 
tles returned  to  Antioch,  "  and  there  they  abode 
long  time  with  the  disciples."  Here  we  have 
another  large  portion  of  time  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. To  this  succeeded  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
UDon  a  dispute  which  then  much  agitated  the 
Cnristian  churclLconceming  the  obligation  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  When  the  object  of  that  journey 
was  completed,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to  go 
9sun  ana  visit  their  brethren  in  every  city  where 
they  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  carried  our  apostle  through 
Syria,  Cilida,  and  many  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia;  yet  is  the  account  of  the  whole  journey 
dimtched  in  four  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 
If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken  to 
exhimt  regular  annals  of  St.  Paul's  ministry,  or, 
even  an^  continued  account  of  his  life,  iirom  his 
conversion  at  Damascus  to  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  I  should  have  thought  the  omission  of  the 
curcumstances  referred  to  m  our  epistle,  a  matter 
of  reasonable  objection.  But  when  it  appears, 
from  the  history  itself,  that  large  portions  of  St. 
Paul's  life  were  either  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
Mily  slightly  touched  upon,  and  that  nothing  more 
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than  certain  detached  incidents  and  discoones  u 
related ;  when  we  observe  also,  that  the  author  of 
the  history  did  not  join  our  apostle's  society  till  a 
few  years  before  the  writing  or  the  epistle,  at  least 
that  there  is  no  proof  in  the  history  that  he  did  so, 
in  comparing  the  history  with  the  epistle,  we  shaU 
not  be  surprised  by  the  discovery  of  omissions ;  we 
shall  ascrioe  it  to  truth  that  there  is  no  oonlia- 
diction. 

No.  X. 

Chap.  iiL  L  "  Do  we  begin  again  to  commend 
ourselves?  or  need  we,  as  some  othen,  epistles  of 
commendation  to  youl" 

"  As  some  othcra."  Turn  to  Acts  xviiL  27, 
and  you  will  find  that,  a  short  time  before  the 
writing  of  that  epistle,  ApoUoa  had  gone  to  Corinth 
with  lettere  of  commendation  from  the  Ephesian 
Christians;  "and  when  ApoUos  was  oisposed 
to  pass  into  Achaia,  the  brethren  wrote,  exhortinff 
the  disciples  to  receive  him."  Here  the  wends  S 
the  epistle  bear  the  appearance  of  alluding  to  some 
spednc  instance,  ana  the  history  supplies  that  in- 
stance ;  it  supplies  at  least  an  instance  as  apposite 
as  possible  to  the  terms  which  the  apostle  uses, 
ana  to  the  date  and  direction  of  the  epistle,  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  letter  which  ApoOos 
carried  irc»n  Ephesus,  was  precisely  the  letter  of 
commendation  which  St  Paul  meant ;  and  it  was 
to  Achaia,  of  which 'Corinth  was  the  capital,  and 
indeed  to  Corinth  itself.  (Acts,  chap.  xix.  1,)  that 
ApoUos  carried  it;  and  it  was  about  two  yeara 
before  the  vmting  of  this  epistle.  If  St.  Paul's 
words  be  rather  thought  to  refer  to  some  generel 
usage,  which  then  obtained  among  Christian 
churcnes,  the  case  of  ApoUos  exemplifies  that 
usage;  and  affords  that  species  of  connrmation  to 
the  epistle,  which  arises  nom  seeing  the  mannen 
oftheage,  in  which  it  purports  to  be  written,  fiuth- 
fully  preserved. 

No.  XI. 

Chap  xiiL  1.    "This  is  the  third  time  I  am 

coming  to  you:     rftrtv  v»v  <f%o^at. 

Do  not  these  words  irajport  that  the  writer  had 
been  at  Corinth  twice  betore  1  Yet,  if  they  im- 
port this,  they  overset  every  congruity  we  have 
Deen  endeavouring  to  estabUsh.  'The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  record  only  two  journeys  of  St.  Paul  to 
Corinth.  We  have  aU  along  supposed,  what  eveiy 
mark  of  time  except  this  expression  indicates,  that 
this  epistle  was  written  between  the  first  anid  se- 
cond of  these  journeys.  If  St.  Paul  had  been 
already  twice  at  Corinth,  this  supposition  must  be 
given,  up;  and  every  argument  or  observation 
which  depends  upon  it  feUs  to  the  ground.  Again, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  not  only  record  no  more 
than  two  journeys  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  but  do 
not  aUow  us  to  suppose  that  more  than  two  such 
journeys  could  be  made  or  intended  by  him  within 
the  period  which  the  history  comprises;  for  from 
his  nrst  journey  into  Greece  to  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  with  which  the  histoiy  concludes, 
the  apostle's  time  is  accounted  for.  If  therefore 
the  epistle  was  written  after  the  second  journey  to 
Corinth,  and  upon  the  view  and  expectation  of  a 
third,  it  mast  have  been  written  after  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  t.  e.  after  the  time  to  which 
the  history  extends.  When  1  first  read  over  this 
epistle  with  the  particular  view  of  comparing  it 
with  the  history,  which  I  chose  to  do  without  con- 
.ulting  any  «„.m»ito^  ,^^^,^  tbtf  I 
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frit  iii3nelf  oonftNinded  by  this  text  It  appeared 
t»  contradict  tbe  opinion,  wliich  I  bad  been  led  by 
a  great  Tukty  of  dicumstances  to  form,  concern- 
ing the  date  and  occasion  of  the  epistle.  At 
length,  however,  it  oocnrred  to  my  thot^hta  to  in- 
qaiK,  whether  the  passage  did  necemarily  imply 
that  St  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth  twice;  or, 
whether,  when  he  says,  ^*  thia  is  the  third  time  I 
am  eoauDi^  to  yoo,"  lie  might  mean  only  that  this 
was  the  third  time  that  he  was  ready,  that  he  was 
prepared,  that  he  intended  to  set  out  upon  his  jour- 
nnr  to  Corinth.  I  recollected  that  he  had  once 
bdoFB  this  purposed  to  visit  Corinth,  and  had  been 
disappointed  in  this  purpose;  which  disappoint- 
ment forms  the  subject  or  much  apology  and  pro- 
teatatioii,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
eyistle.  Now,  if  the  journey  in  which  he  had 
been  disappointed  was  reckoned  by  him  one  of  the 
tunes  in  which  "  he  was  coming  to  them,"  then 
the  present  would  be  the  third  time,  i.  e.  of  his 
beii^  ready  and  prepared  to  come;  although  he 
bad  oeen  actually  at  Corinth  only  once  before. 
This  oonjectnre  being  taken  up,  a  &rther  exami- 
oatioiiorthe  passage  and  the  epistle,  produced 
prooft  which  piaoed  it  beyond  doubt  "  This  is 
tlw  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you:"  in  the  verse 
fcOowing  these  words,  he  adds,  "  I  told  you  before, 
and  for^ell  yon,  as  if  I  were  present  the  second 
Hme;  and  beinff  absent,  now  I  write  to  them 
which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to  all  other,  that, 
if  I  oomea^in,  I  will  not  spare."  In  this  verse, 
the  apostle  is  declaring  beforehand  what  he  would 
ds  in  hb  intended  visit ;  his  expression  therefore, 
"  as  if  I  were  present  the  second  time,"  relates  to 
that  Tint  But,  if  his  future  visit  would  only  make 
him  present  amonff  them  a  second  time,  it  follows 
that  ne  had  been  already  there  but  once.  Again,  in 
the  fiAeeoth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  he  telU  them, 
"  In  this  confidence,  I  was  minded  to  come  unto 
JSQ  before,  that  ye  might  have  a  aecond  benefit :" 
Why  a  second,  and  not  a  third  benefit  1  why 

Itmrtfmw.  and  not  Tftrtiv  X«f <v,  if  the  Tf <T«v  ifx*f»* 

ID  the  fifteenth  chapter,  meant  a  third  visit  1  for, 
thoa^  the  visit  in  the  first  chapter  be  that  visit  in 
whii£  he  was  disappointed,  yet,  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  epistk)  that  he  had  never  been  at  Corinth 
from  the  tmie  of  the  disappointment  to  the  time  of 
writing  the  epistle,  it  follows,  that  if  it  was  only 
a  second  visit  in  which  he  was  disappointed  then. 
it  oonid  only  be  a  second  visit  whicn  he  proposed 
new.  But  the  text  which  I  think  is  decisive  of 
the  qoestion,  if  any  question  remain  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  fiHirteenth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter: 
"  Behold  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to 
yon;"  U«  t^it«»  it«>/i»( <x«* '^^ov.  It  is  very  dear 
that  the  T«ir«r  <t«i/m<  $x<»  tK$$iv  of  the  twelfth 
chapter,  and  the  t|it«v  tvt«  <fx«/»a<  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,  are  equivalent  expressions,  were 
intended  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  and  to  re- 
late to  the  same  journey.  The  comparison  of  these 
phrases  gives  us  St  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his 
own  woras ;  and  it  is  that  veiy  explanation  which 
we  are  contending  for,  viz.  thai  rfimw  nra  •ex0/»«* 
does  not  mean  ttuit  he  was  coming  a  third  time, 
bat  that  this  was  the  third  time  he  was  in  readi- 
Dcas  to  come,  Tf  it«v  iTti/u»«  ix*v.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend, that  after  this  it  can  be  necessary  to  oul  to 
our  aid  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
which  gives  iroi/t.i  ix**  ixjnv  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  as  well  as  in  the  twelfth ;  or  of  the  S3rriac 
^Mi  Coptic  versionff,  which  follow  that  reading, 
beeaose  I  aOow,  that  the  readuig,  besides  not  being 


sufficiently  supported  by  ancient  copies,  is  proba* 
bly  paraphrastical,  and  has  been  iiuertcd  lor  the^ 
purpose  of  expressing  more  unequivocally  the 
sense,  which  the  shorter  expression  TfiTcvrir*' 
ux«h»i  was  supposed  to  carry.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  matter  is  sufficiently  certain :  nordo  1  propose  it 
as  a  new  interpretation  of  the  text  which  contains^ 
the  difficulty,  for  the  same  was  given  by  Grotius- 
long  ago:  but  I  thought  it  the  clcairest  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  subject,  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  ue  difficulty,  the  solution  and  the  proofii- 
of  that  solution,  succesBively  presented  themselves- 
to  my  inauiries.  Now,  in  historical  researches,  a 
reconciled  inconsiaten(7  becomes  a  positive  argu- 
ment. First,  because  an  impostor  ^nerally  guards 
against  the  appearance  of  inconsistency ;  and  se- 
condly, because,  when  apparent  inconsistencies 
are  found,  it  is  seldom  that  an^  thing  but  truUi 
renders  them  carable  of  reconciliation.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  difficulty  proves  the  want  or  absence 
of  that  caution,  which  usually  accompanies  tho 
consciousness  of  fraud ;  and  the  solution  proves, 
that  it  is  not  the  collusion  of  fortuitous  proposi- 
tions which  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  that  a 
thread  of  truth  winds  through  the  whole,  which 
preserves  every  circumstance  in  its  place. 

No.  XII.' 

Chap.  I.  14 — 16.  "  We  are  come  as  far  as  to 
you  also,  in  preaching  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ;  not 
boasting  of  things  without  our  measure,  that  is, 
of  other  men's  hbours;  but  having  hope,  when 
Your  faith  is  increased,  that  we  shaJl  be  enlarged 
DY  you,  according  to  our  rule,  abundantly  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  reckons  beyond  you.''^ 

This  quotation  aftbrds  an  indirect,  and  there- 
fore unsuspicious,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
and  indubitable  recognition  of  the  truth  and  ex- 
actness.of  the  history.  I  consider  it  to  be  implied 
by  the  words  of  the  quotation,  that  Corinth  was 
the  extremity  of  St.  Faul's  travels  hitherto.  He 
expresses  to  the  Corinthians  his  hope,  that  in  some 
future  visit  he  might  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  tlie 
regions  beyond  them;"  which  imports  that  he  had 
not  hitherto  proceeded  "  beyond  them,"  but  that 
Corihth  was  as  vet  the  farthest  point  or  boundary 
of  his  travels.  Kow^  how  is  St.  Paul's  first  jour- 
ney into  Europe,  which  vras  the  only  one  he  had 
taken  before  the  writing  of  the  epistle,  traced  out  in 
the  history  1  Sailing  from  Asia,  he  landed  at  Phi- 
hppi:  from  Philippi,  traversing  the  eostem  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  he  passed  through  Amphipolis  and 
Apoiloniato  Thessalonica;  from  hence  through  B^ 
rea  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  where 
he  stopped  i  and  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  sailed  back  into  Syria.  So 
that  Corinth  was  the  last  place  which  he  visited  in 
the  peninsula ;  was  the  place  from  which  he  return- 
ed into  Asia ;  and  was,  as  such,  the  boundary  and 
limit  of  his  progress.  He  could  not  have  said  the 
same  thing,  viz.  '*  I  hope  hereafter  to  visit  the  re- 
gions beyond  you,"  in  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
or  in  an  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  inasmuch  as 
he  must  oe  deemed  to  have  alreaoy  visited  the 
regions  beyond  them,  having  proceed  from  those 
cities  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  But  from  Corinth 
he  returned  home:  every  part  therefore  beyond 
that  city,  uashi  properly  be  said,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  passage  before  us,  to  be  unvisitcd.    Yet  is  this 

Sroprietj^  the  spontaneous  effect  of  truth,  and  pro- 
uced  without  meditation  or  <^^if(^>^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

T?ie  EpisiU  to  the  Galatians. 

No.  I. 

The  arguinent  of  this  einstle  in  some  measure 
proves  its  antiquity.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted, 
but  that  it  was  written  whilst  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  dicurodsion  of  Gentile  converts  was  fresh 
in  men's  minds :  for,  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  a  forsery,  the  only  credible  motive  that  can 
be  assign^  for  the  forgery,  was  to  bring  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  apoetle  into  this  controversy. 
No  design  could  be  so  indpid,  or  so  unlikely  to 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  as  to  produce 
an  epistle  written  earnestly  and  pomtedly  upon 
one  side  of  a  controversy,  when  the  controversy 
itself  was  dead,  and  the  question  no  longer  inte- 
resting to  any  description  of  readers  whatever. 
Now  the  controversy  concerning  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  Christians  was  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  if  it  arose  at  all^  it  must  have  arisen  in  the 
beginning  of  Christianity.  As  Judea  was  the 
scene  of  uie  Christian  hii^ry  j  as  the  Author  and 
preachers  of  Christianity  were  Jews ;  as  the  rell- 

ri  itself  acknowledged  and  was  founded  upon 
Jewish  relinon,  in  contra-distinction  to  every 
other  religion  then  professed  amongst  mankind ; 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat  some  of  its 
teachers  should  carry  it  out  in  the  world  rather  as 
a  sect  and  modification  of  Judaism,  than  as  a 
separate  original  revelation ;  or  that  they  should 
uvite  their  proselytes  to  those  observances  in 
which  thev  Uved  themselves. — This  was  likely  to 
happen :  but  if  it  did  not  happen  at  first ;  if, 
whilst  the  religion  was  in  the  hands  of  Jewish 
teachers,  no  such  claim  was  advanced,  no  such 
condition  was  attempted  to  be  imposed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  doctrine  would  be  started,  much 
teas  that  it  should  prevail,  in  any  future  veriod. 
I  likewise  think,  that  those  pretensions  or  Juda- 
ism were  much  more  Ukely  to  be  insisted  upon, 
whilst  the  Jews  continued  a  nation,  than  after 
their  fiill  and  disoersion;  whilst  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  stooa,  than  after  the  destruction 
brought  upon  them  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  &tal 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  priesthood,  the 
humiliating  loss  of  their  country,  and,  with  it^  of 
the  great  rices  and  symbols  of  their  institution. 
It  should  seem  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Bubjed,  and  the  situation  of  the  ^rtics,  that  this 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  interval  between 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  invasion  of  Titus :  and  that  our  present  epistle, 
which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  controversy,  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
period. 

But,  again,  the  epistle  supposes  that  certain 
designing  adherents  of  the  Jewish  law  had  crept 
into  the  churches  of  Galatia;  and  had  been  en- 
deavouring, and  but  too  successfully,  to  persuade 
the  GalaUc  converts,  that  they  had  been  taught 
the  new  religion  imperfectly  and  at  second  hand ; 
that  the  founder  of  their  church  himself  pos- 
sessed only  an  inferior  and  deputed  commission, 
the  seat  of  truth  and  authority  being  in  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  of  Jerusalem;  moreover,  that  wtiat- 
ever  he  might  profess  amongst  them,  he  had  him- 
self at  other  times,  and  in  otner  places,  given  way 
to  the  doctrine  of  circumcision.  The  epistle  is 
unintelligible  without  supposing  all  this.  Refer- 
ring therefine  to  this,  as  to  what  had  actually 


passed,  we  find  St  Paul  treating  so  imjust  an  at- 
tempt, to  undermine  his  credit,  and  to  introduce 
amongst  his  converts  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
unifonnly  reprobated,  in  terms  of  great  asperity 
and  indignation.  And  in  order  to  refute  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  raised  concerning  the 
fidelity  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  in- 
dependency and  divine  original  of  his  mission,  we 
find  him  appealing  to  the  history  of  his  con\-ersion, 
to  his  conduct  under  it,  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conferred  with  the  apostles  when  he  met 
with  them  at  Jerusalem :  alleging,  that  so  fiu*  was 
his  doctrine  from  being  derived  from  them,  or 
they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him,  that 
they  had  simply  assented  to  what  he  had  abready 
preached  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  which  preach- 
ing was  communicated  not  by  them  to  him.  but 
by  himself  to  them ;  that  he  had  maintained  the 
liberty  of  the  Gentile  church,  by  opposing,  upon 
one  occasion^  an  apostle  to  the  face,  when  the 
timidity  of  his  behaviour  seemed  to  endanger  it; 
that  fiiom  the  first,  that  all  along,  that  to  that  hour, 
he  had  constantly  resisted  the  claims  of  Judaism; 
and  that  the  persecutions  which  he  daily  undep- 
went,  at  the  hands  or  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  which  he  here  in  his  person  the 
marks  and  scars,  might  have  been  avoided  by  him, 
if  he  had  consented  to  enqiloy  his  labours  in  oring- 
ing,  through  the  medium  of  Chri^stianity,  converts 
over  to  the  Jewish  institution,  for  then  "  would 
the  ofilence  of  the  cross  have  ceased."  Now  an 
impostor  who  had  forged  the  epistle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modudng  St.  Paul's  authority  in  the  dis- 
pute, which,  as  hath  been  observed  is  the  only 
credible  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  for- 
gery^  might  have  made  the  apostle  deliver  his 
opimon  upon  the  subject,  in  strong  and  decisive 
terms,  or  might  have  put  his  name  to  a  train  of 
reasoning  ai^  argumentation  upon  that  side  of 
the  question  whi(£  the  imposture  was  intended  to 
recommend.  I  can  allow  the  possibility  of  such 
a  scheme  as  that  But  for  a  writer,  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  to  feign  a  series  of  transactions 
supposed  to  have  passed  amongst  the  Christians 
of  Galatia.  and  then  to  counterfeit  expressions  vi 
anger  and  resentment  excited  by  these  transac- 
tions: to  make  the  apostle  travel  back  into  his 
own  nistoiy,  and  into  a  recital  of  various  passages 
of  his  hfe,  some  indeed  directly,  but  others  ob- 
liquely^  and  others  even  obscurely  bearing  upon 
the  pomt  in  question ;  in  a  worn,  to  substitute 
narrative  for  argument,  expostulation  and  com- 
plaint for  dogmatic  positions  and  conlrovernal 
reasoning,  in  a  writing  properly  controversial,  and 
of  which  the  aim  and  design  was  to  support  one 
side  of  a  much  agitated  question — is  a  method  so 
intricate,  and  so  unlike  the  methods  pursued  by  all 
other  impostors,  as  to  require  very  flagrant  proofs 
of  imposition  to  induce  us  to  believe  it  to  be  mie. 

No.  II. 

In  this  number  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 

1.  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apokles,  were  written  without  any 
communication  with  each  other. 

H.  That  the  Epistle,  though  written  without 
any  communication  with  the  history,  by  recital, 
implication,  or  reference,  bears  testimony  to  itiany 
of  the  facts  conatined  in  it. 

1.  The  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  written  without  any  oonvnunication  with 
each  other. 
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To  jud^  of  this  point,  we  must  examine  those 
panages  in  each,  wnich  describe  tlie  same  trans- 
adioo ;  for,  if  the  author  of  either  writing  derived 
his  information  from  tlie  account  which  he  had 
•een  in  the  other,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
same  transaction,  he  would  follow  that  account. 
The  history  of  St  Paul,  at  Damascus,  as  read  in 
the  Acts,  and  as  referrea  to  by  the  epistle,  forms 
an  instance  of  this  sort.  According  to  the  Acts, 
Paul  (after  his  conversion)  was  certain  days  with 
the  "disciples  which  wefe  at  Damascus.  And 
stnightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
that  be  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  him 
ifoe  amazed,  and  said,  is  not  this  he  which  des- 
troyed them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusa- 
fem,  and  came  hither  for  that  intent,  that  he  might 
brinff  them  bound  unto  the  chief  priests  1  But 
Saulincreased  the  more  in  strength,  confounding 
the  Jews  which  were  at  Damascus,  proving  that 
this  is  very  Christ.  And  after  that  many  dajrs 
were  fulfilled,  the  Jevrs  took  counsel  to  kill  him. 
But  their  laying  await  was  known  of  Saul ;  and 
thej  Witched  the  gates  day  and  nifht  to  kill  him. 
Tmd  the  disciples  took  him  by  niffht  and  let  him 
down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket.  And  when  Saul 
wm  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  him- 
self to  the  disciples."    Acts,  chap.  ix.  1$— 26. 

According  to  the  epistle,  "  Wlien  it  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  b^  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  ownSon 
in  me,  that  I  mi^ht  preach  him  among  the  hea- 
theiL  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me ;  but  I  went  into 
Anfan,  and  returned  again  to  Damascus :  then, 
after  three  vears,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 

Beside  the  difieience  observable  in  the  terms 
and  general  complexion  of  these  two  accounts, 
"the  journey  into  Arabia,"  mentioned  in  the 
epistle,  and  omitted  in  the  history,  affords  fbll 
pioof  that  there  existed  no  correspondence  be- 
tireca  these  writers.  If  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
kad  been  made  up  from  the  epistle,  it  is  impossible 
fbat  this  journey  should  have  been  passed  over 
insilence',  if  the  epistle  had  been  composed  out  of 
what  the  author  bad  read  of  St.  Paul  s  history  in 
the  Acts,  it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  have 
been  inserted*. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem  related  in  the  second 
thipter  of  the  Epistle  ("  then,  fourteen  years  after, 
I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem ;")  supplies  another 
example  ofthe  same  kind.  Either  this  was  the  joui^ 
D^  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
wnm  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem,  to  consult  the  apostles  and  elders 
spoD  the  question  of  the  Grentife  converts ;  or  it 
was  some  journey  of  which  the  history  does  not 
^notice.  If  the  first  opinion  be  foUowed,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts  is  so  considerable, 
that  it  is  not  without  difficulty  they  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  same  transaction:  so  that  upon  this  sup- 
poaitkui,  there  is  no  place  for  suspecting  that  the 

*  N.  B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  simply  infbrm  us 
that  8t.  Paul  left  Damascus  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
**  after  many  days  were  iUlfllled.**  If  any  one  doubt 
whether  the  words  "  many  days**  could  be  intended  to 
express  a  period  which  included  a  term  of  three  years, 
fee  will  find  a  cmnplete  instance  of  the  samepbrase  used 
with  the  Mme  latitude  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  chap. 
xi.38,  30.  "And  Shimei  dwelt  at  Jenisalera  mnnf 
Mf« ;  and  it  came  to  nu»  at  the  end  of  three  fean^  that 
two  of  the  servants  ofSbimci  ran  away." 


writers  were  ^ded  or  assisted  by  each  other.  If 
the  latter  opmion  be  preferred,  we  have  then  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  conference  with  the 
principal  members  of  the  church  there,  circimo- 
stantiallv  related  in  the  epistle,  and  entirely  omit- 
ted in  the  Acts ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  re[)eat 
the  observation,  which  we  before  made,  that  the 
omission  of  so  material  a  &ct  in  the  history  is  in- 
explicable, if  the  historian  had  read  the  epistle ; 
and  that  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  epistle,  if  the 
writer  derived  his  information  from  the  history,  is 
not  less  so. 

St.  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch,  during  which  the 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

If  we  connect,  with  these  instances,  the  general 
observation,  that  no  scrutiny  can  discover  the 
smallest  trace  of  transcription  or  imitation  either 
in  things  or  words,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  in 
this  part  of  our  case ;  namely,  that  the  two  records, 
be  the  fiicts  contained  in  them  true  or  fidse,  come 
to  our  hands  from  independent  sources. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  the  epistle,  thus  proved  to 
have  been  written  without  any  communicatioii 
with  the  history,  bears  testimony  to  a  great  variety 
of  particulars  contained  in  the  history. 

1.  St.  PauK  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  ad- 
dicted himsetf  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  institu- 
tion and  for  the  traditions  which  had  been  incor- 
porated with  it.  Upon  this  part  of  his  character 
the  history  makes  St.  Paul  speak  thus :  '*  I  am 
verily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  vet  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the 
feet  of  Gbunaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  per- 
fect manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers ;  and  was 
zealous  towards  God,  as  ye  all  aro  this  day." 
Acts,  chap.  xxii.  3. 

The  epistle  is  as  follows :  "  I  profited  in  the 
Jews'  reli^n  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own 
nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  my  fethers.'*  Chap.  i.  14. 

2.  St.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  had  been  a 
fierce  persecutor  of  the  new  sect.  "  As  for  Saul, 
he  made  havoc  of  the  church :  entering  into  every 
house,  and,  halinff  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison."  Acts,  chap.  viii.  3. 

This  IS  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  delivered  in 
the  Acts:  in  the  reatal  of  his  own  history  in  the 
efnstle,  "  Ye  have  heard,"  says  he,  "  of  my  con- 
versation in  times  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how 
that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God."  Chap.  i.  13. 

3.  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  on  his 
way  to  Damascus.  "  And  as  he  journeyed  he 
came  near  to  Damascus:  and  suddenly  there 
shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven ;  and 
he  fell  to  the  earUi,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  mel  And 
he  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  1  And  the  Lord  said, 
I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest ;  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he,  trem- 
bling and  astonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  1  Acts,  chap.  ix.  3--6.  With  these 
compare  the  epistle,  chap,  i  15—17 :  "  When  it 
pleased  Ged,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  oalled  me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son 
in  me,  that  1  mieht  preach  him  among  the  hea- 
then ;  immediate^  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  them 
that  were  apostles  before  mc;  but  I  went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto  Damascus  " 
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In  thii  qaotation  from  the  epistle,  I  desire  it  to 
he  remarked  ^w  incidentally  it  appears,  that  the 
•affair  passed  at  Damascua.  In  what  may  be  called 
.the  direct  part  of  the  account,  no  mention  is  made 
•of  the  place  of  his  conversion  at  aH :  a  casual  ez- 
jpression  at  the  end,  and  an  expression  brought  in 
.for  a  different  purpose,  alone  nxes  it  to  have  been 
jai  Damascus;  "I  returned  again  to  Damascus.'* 
Nothing  can  be  more  like  sunplicity  and  unde- 
«ignedness  than  this  is.  It  also  draws  the  agree- 
jnent  between  the  two  quotations  somewhat 
closer,  to  observe  that  they  both  state  St  Paul  to 
iiave  preached  the  gospel  immediately  upon  his 
•call  :,.^' And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in 
the  synag<Mzues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Grod,"  Acts, 
-chap.  ix.  20.  "  When  it  pleased  God  to  leveal 
his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among 
•the  heathen,  immediately  Iconfened  not  with  flesh 
4md  blood."  Gal.  chap,  l  15. 

4.  The  course  of  tne  apostle's  travels  after  his 
•conversion  was  this:  he  went  firom  Damascus  to 
Jerusalem,  and  firom  Jerusalem  into  Syria  and 
•Cilida.  '*  At  Damascus  the  disciples  took  him 
:by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a  bas- 
ket ;  ana  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he 
-essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples."  Acts, 
•chap.  iz.  25.  Afterwards,  "  when  the  brethren 
knew  the  conspimcy  formed  against  him  at  Jeru- 
salem, they  brought  him  down  to  Cssarea,  and 
«ent  him  forth  to  Tarsus,  a  d^  in  Cilida,"  chap. 
Iz.  30.  In  the  epistle,  St  Paul  gives  the  following 
brief  account  of  nis  proceedings  within  the  same 
period :  "  After  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  tifleen  days : 
afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilida."  The  history  had  told  us  that  Paul  passed 
firom  Ccsarea  to  Tarsus:  if  he  took  his  journey 
by  land,  it  would  carry  him  through  Syria  into 
Cilida ;  and  he  would  come  after  his  visit  at  Jeru- 
salem, "  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida,"  in 
the  very  prder  in  which  he  mentions  them  in  the 
epistle.  This  supposition  of  his  going  firom  Cs- 
sarea to  Tarsus,  by  land^  clears  up  also  another 
point  It  accounts  for  what  St  Paul  says  in  the 
same  place  concerning  the  churches  of  Judea: 
"  Afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilida,  and  was  unknown  by  &ce  unto  the 
churches  of  Judea,  which  were  in  Christ:  but 
they  had  heard  only  that  he  which  persecuted  us 
in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  fidtn,  which  once 
he  destroyed;  ana  they  glorified  God  in  me." 
Upon  which  passage  I  observe,  first,  that  what  is 
here  said  of  the  churches  of  Judea,  is  spoken  in 
oonnezion  with  his  journey  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilida.  Secondly,  that  the  passage  itself 
has  Uttle  significancy,  anu  that  the  ^cormexion  is 
inexplicable,  unless  St  Paul  went  through  Judea* 
(though  probably  by  a  hasty  journey)  at  the  time 
that  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilida. 
Suppose  him  to  have  pused  by  land  from  Ccsa- 
rea to  l*arsus,  all  this,  as  hath  been  observed, 
would  be  precisely  true. 

5.  Barnabas  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch. 
"  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  for  to  seek 
Saul ;  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  brought 

*  Dr.  Doddridire  thought  that  the  Cssarea  here  men- 
tioued  n-a«  not  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name  upon 
tbc  Mediterranean  wa,  but  Ctpsarea  Philippi,  near  XIm 
boniert  of  Syria,  which  lies  iu  a  much  more  direct  line 
from  Jemralem  to  Tarsus  than  the  other.  The  objection 
lo  this,  Dr.  Boason  rcmnrks,  is,  that  Cnrsarea  witbout 
any  addition,  uaualiy  Uunotei  Cssaroa  PaleniiUD.  ' 


him  unto  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  paas  that  a 
whole  year  Ehey  assembled  themselves  with  the 
church,"  Acts,  chap.  xi.  25, 2d.  Again,  and  upcn 
another  oocaaion,  "they  (Paul  and  Barnabas) 
sailed  to  Antioch:  and  there  they  continued  a 
lonff  time  with  the  disdples."  Chap.  ziv.  26. 

J^ow  what  says  the  epistle  1  "  W  hen  Peter  was 
come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  fiice.  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed;  and  the  odier  Jews 
dissembled  likewise  with  him ;  insomuch  that  Bar- 
nabas also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimula- 
tion." Chap.  u.  11,  13. 

6.  The  stated  residence  of  the  apostles  was  at 
Jerusalem.  "  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  per- 
secution against  the  church  which  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem; and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  through- 
out the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  ezcept  Qie 
apostles,"  Acts.  chap.  viii.  1.  "They  ^the  Chris- 
tians at  Antiocn)  determined  that  Paiu  and  Bar- 
nabas should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  apos- 
tles and  elders,  about  this  question,"  Acts,  cnap. 
zv.  2.  With  these  accounts  agrees  the  dedara- 
tion  in  the  epistle :  "  Ndther  went  I  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  them  which  were  apostles  beibre  me,"  chap, 
t.  17:  for  this  declaration  implies,  or  rather  a»- 
sumes  it  to  be  known,  that  Jerusalem  was  the 
place  where  the  apostles  were  to  be  met  with. 

7.  There  were  at  Jerusalem  two  aposUea,  or  at 
least  two  eminent  members  of  the  church,  of  the 
name  of  James.  This  is  directly  inferred  firom 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  relates  the  death  of 
James,  the  brother  of  John ;  and  yet  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
history,  records  a  speech  delivered  by  James  in' 
the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  It  is  also 
strongly  implied  by  the  form  of  ezpression  used  in 
the  epistle:  "Other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save 
James,  the  Lord^s  brother;"  i.e.  to  *^if^ingniwh 
him  from  James  the  brother  of  John. 

To  us  who  have  been  Ions  conversant  in  Uie 
Christian  history,  as  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  these  points  are  obvious  and  fiunihar; 
nor  do  we  readily  apprehend  any  greater  difficulty 
in  making  them  appear  in  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  hy  St  Paul,  than  tncare  is  in 
introducing  them  into  a  modem  sermon.  But,  t* 
j  udge  correctly  of  the  argument  before  us,  we  masl. 
diwmaige  this  knowied^  fit>m  our  thoughts.  We 
must  propose  to  ourselves  the  situation  of  an  au- 
thor who  sat  down  to  the  writing  of  the  episHe 
without  having  seen  the  history;  and  then  the 
concurrences  we  have  deduced  will  be  deemed  eC 
importance.  The^  will  at  least  be  taken  foe 
separate  confirmations  of  the  several  facta,  and  not 
only  of  these  particular  fiK^ts,  but  q£  the  gennai 
truth  of  the  history. 

For,  what  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  com>boiative 
testimony  which  prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
which  prevails  only  because  ezperience  has  proved 
that  it  is  a  useful  ffuide  to  truth  1  A  prindpal  wit^ 
ness  in  a  catise  delivers  his  account:  nis  narrative, 
in  certain  parts  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  witnesses  who 
are  called  afterwards.  The  credit  derived  from  didr 
testimony  belongs  not  only  to  the  particular  dr- 
cumstances  in  which  the  auxiliary  witnesses  agree 
with  the  principal  witness,  but  in  some  measure 
to  the  whole  of  his  evidence;  because  it  is  impro- 
bable that  accident  or  fiction  should  draw  a  line 
which  touched  upon  truth  in  so  many  points. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  records  be  produced^ 
manifestly  independent,  that  is,  manifestly  written 
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widioat  tny  pnrticipaikni  of  inteDigeiioe,  an  agre»- 
nent  between  them,  even  in  few  and  slight  cir> 
anostanees  (especially  if  from  the  dtflerent  nature 
and  design  of  the  writingB,  few  points  only  of 
agreement,  and  those  inddental,  oooidbe  expected 
tooocor,)  would  add  a  sensible  weight  to  toe  ao- 
thofity  of  both,  in  every  pait  of  their  contents. 

The  same  rale  is  appucable  to  history,  vrith  at 
least  as  much  reason  as  any  other  species  of  evi- 
dence. 

No.  in. 

But  although  the  references  to  various  particu- 
lus  in  the  epistle,  compared  with  the  direct  aoooont 
of  the  same  paiticulan  in  the  history,  aflbid  a 
ooQsiderable  piroof  of  the  truth,  not  only  of  these 
particalare  but  of  the  narrative  whkh  contains 
them;  yet  they  do  not  show,  it  will  be  said^  that 
the  epistle  was  written  by  St  Paol :  for  admitting, 
(what  seems  to  have  been  proved,)  that  the  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  had  no  recourse  to  the  Acts  or 
the  Apostles,  yet  many  of  the  frets  referred  to, 
soch  as  St.  Panl*s  miracalotts  convenbn,  his 
change  from  a  virulent  persecutor  to  an  inde&i^ 
gable  jmacher,  his  labours  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
and  his  »al  for  the  liberties  of  the  GJentile  chureh. 
were  so  notorious  as  to  occur  readily  to  the  mind 
of  any  Christian,  who  should  choose  to  personate 
his  diancter,  and  counterfeit  his  name;  it  was 
only  to  write  what  every  body  knew.  Now  I 
think  that  this  snpposition^vii.  that  the  epistle 
was  composed  upon  geneial  information,  and  the 
seneral  publicity  of  Uie  (acts  alluded  to,  and  that 
the  author  did  no  more  than  weave  into  his  work 
what  the  comi»m  feme  of  the  Christian  chuich 
had  reported  to  his  ears— b  repelled  by  theparti- 
cidaiity  of  the  recitals  and  references.  This  par- 
ticolariijr  is  observable  in  the  foUovring  instances, 
in  pemsing  which,  I  desire  the  reader  to  reflect, 
whether  ttey  exhibit  the  language  of  a  nan  who 
had  nothing  but  general  reputation  to  proceed 
upon,  or  of  a  man  actmOr  speaking  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  history,  and  consequently  of  things 
coBeenung  which  he  possessed  a  clear,  intimate, 
and  ctrcnmatantial  knowledge. 

1.  The  history,  in  giving  an  account  of  St  Paul 
after  Us  convernon.  lefaSes,  **that,  after  many 
days,"  eflectingjiy  the  assistance  of  the  ^sdples, 
his  escape  from  Damascus.  '^  be  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
adem,"  Acts,  chuK  ix.  85.  The  epistle,  speaking 
of  the  aame  period,  makes  St  Paul  say,  that  "he 
went  into  Ajabia,"  that  he  returned  a^^in  to  Da- 
manciM,  that  after  three  yean  be  went  up  to  Jem- 
aabm.    Chap.  L  17, 18. 

8.  The  histoiy  relates,  tiiat  when  Saul  was 
come  from  Damascus,  "  be  was  with  the  disciples 
cooing  in  and  going  out,''  Ads,  chap.  ix.  28. 
The  epistle,  desoibinff  the  same  journey,  tells  us. 
"  that  lie  went  np  to  ^msalem  to  see  Peter,  and 
iAiode  with  him  ftfteendaya,"  chap.  L  la 

3.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Pftul  was  come 
to  Jerusalem,  "  Barnabas  took  him  and  brooght 
him  to  the  apostles,"  Acts,  chap.  ix.  87.  The 
oistle,  **that  besaw  Peter;  but  other  of  the  apos- 
ties,  saw  he  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother," 
chap,  i  19. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  historian  de- 
iven  his  aocoont  in  general  terms,  as  of  feds  to 
which  he  was  not  present  The  pemn  who  is 
the  subject  of  that  account,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  these  fects  himself,  partacubrises  time,  names, 
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4.  The  like  notatkm  oi  plMes,  persons,  and 
dates,  is  met  with  in  the  account  of  St  Pliul's 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  given  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  lae  epistle.  It  was  fourteen  yean  after  his 
conversion ;  it  was  in  company  with  Barnabas  and 
Titus;  it  was  then  that  he  met  vrith  James,  Ce- 
phas, and  John:  it  was  then  also  that  it  was 
agreed  among^them,  that  they  shoukl  go  to  the 
circumcision,  and  he  unto  the  Gentiles. 

6.  The  (fispute  with  Peter,  whkh  occupies  the 
sequel  of  the  second  chapter,  is  marked  vrith  the 
same  paitieularity.  It  was  at  Antioch:  it  was 
after  certain  came  from  James;  it  was  whilst  Bar- 
nabas was  there^ho  was  carried  away  by  their 
dissimulation.  These  examples  negative  the  in- 
sinuation, that  the  epistle  presents  nothing  but 
indefinite  allusions  to  public  fects. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  IV.  11—16.  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.  Brethren, 
I  beseech  you,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are.  Ye 
havenotinjuvBdmeatall.  Ye  know  how,  through 
infirmity  or  the  flesh,  I  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  at  the  first;  and  my  temptation^  whiek'waMin 
theJU^h,  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected:  but  re- 
ceived me  as  an  angel  of  Uod,  even  as  Christ  Je- 
sus. ¥niere  is  then  the  blessedness  you  qpake  of? 
for  I  bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  bera  posrible, 
ye  would  liave  plucked  out  your  own  eyes  and  have 
given  them  unto  me.  Am  I  therefore  become  your 
enem^.  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  V* 

With  this  passage  compare  8  Cor.  chap,  xil  1 
~9:  *'It  ia  not  expedient  kir  roe,  doubtless,  to 
glory;  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen 
yean  ago,  (whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  God  know- 
eth;)  such  a  one  was  caught  up  to  the  third  hea- 
ven :  and  I  knew  sndi  a  man,  (whether  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God  know- 
eth.)  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Panufise, 
and  heard  mwyeakaMe  words,  which  it  is  not  few* 
ful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Of  such  a  one  vriH  I  glory, 
jret  of  nqriolf  will  I  not  ffloiT,  but  in  mine  infirmi- 
ties: for,  thoqgh  I  would  danre  to  glory.  I  shaD 
notbeafool;  for  I  will  say  the  truth.  But  now 
I  fofbear,  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me  above 
that  which  be  sMth  me  to  be,  or  that  he  heareth 
of  me.  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  mea- 
sure, throiqdi  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was^iven  to  me  a  thorn  in  ike  Jlethy  the 
meatenger  qf  Satan  to  httfet  me,  lest  I  should  be 
exalted  above  measure.  For  this  thing  I  besought 
the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me. 
And  he  said  unto  me^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee ;  for  my  strength  B  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  in- 
firmities, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon 
roe." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  "  the  tempta- 
tion which  vras  in  the  flesh."  mentwned  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Chilatians,  and  "  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bofi*et  him,**  men- 
tioned in  the  EpStle  to  the  Corinthians,  were  in- 
tended to  denote  the  same  thing.  Either,  there- 
fore, it  was  what  we  pretend  it  to  have  been,  the 
same  person  in  both,  aUudlng,  as  the  occasion  led 
him,  to  some  bodily  infirmity  under  which  he  fe- 
boured;  that  is,  we  are  reading  the  real  letten  of  a 
real  aoostte;  or,  it  was  that  a  sophist,  who  had 
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the  Bftke  of  conespondency,  to  bring  it  into  an- 
other ;  or,  lastl^F,  it  was  a  drcumstance  in  St.  Paul's 
personal  condition,  supposed  to  be  well  known  to 
those  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  was  likely  to 
fiiil  i  and  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  a  writing 
designed  to  bear  his  name.  I  have  extracted  the 
quotations  at  length,  in  order  to  enaUe  the  reader 
to  judge  accurately  oi  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
mention  of  this  particular  comes  in,  in  each ;  be- 
cause that  judcment,  1  think,  will  acquit  the  au- 
thor of  the  e[MBUe  of  the  charge  of  having  Btudicusly 
inserted  it,  either  with  a  view  of  producing  an  ap- 
parent agreement  between,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatever. 

Tho  context,  b^  which  the  circumstance  before 
us  is  introduced,  is  in  the  two  places  totally  differ- 
ent and  without  any  mark  of  imitation:  vet  in 
both  places  does  the  circumstance  rise  aptly  and 
naturally  out  of  the  context,  and  that  context  from 
the  train  of  thought  carried  on  in  the  epistle. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  runs  in  a  stram  of  angry  com- 
pUut  of  their  defection  from  the  apostle,  and  fipom 
the  principles  wliich  he  had  taucht  them.  It  was 
y^rr  natiual  to  contrast  with  mis  conduct,  the 
zeiJ  with  which  they  had  once  received  him ;  and 
it  was  not  less  so  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  their 
former  disposition  towards  him,  the  indulgence 
which,  whilst  he  was  amansst  them,  they  had 
shown  to  his  infirmity ;  "  My  temptation  which 
was  in  the  fiesh,  ye  despised  no*,  nor  rejected,  but 
received  me  as  an  angel  of  Grod,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  bleMedness  you  spake 
o^"  t.  e.  the  benedictions  which  you  bestowed 
upon  me  1  "  for  I  bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had 
beeq  possible,  ye  woofd  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.** 

In  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  especially 
in  the  second,  we  have  the  apostle  contending 
with  certain  teachers  in  Corinth,  who  had  formed 
a  party  in  that  church  against  him.  To  vindicate 
his  personal  authority,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and 
credit  of  his  ministiy  amongst  them,  he  takes  oc- 
casion (but  not  without  apo^gising  repeatedly  for 
the  folly,  that  is,  for  the  indecorum  of  inronoiiDcing 
his  own  panegyric*)  to  meet  his  adversaries  in 
their  boastings:  "Whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  (I 
foolishfy,)  I  am  bold  also.    An  they  He- 


1 1  so  am  I.  Axe  ther  Israetttesl  so' am  I. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abnhami  so  am  I.  Are 
they  the  ministers  of  Christ  1  (I  speak  as  a  fool,)  I 
am  more;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes 
above  measure,  in  prisons  more  firequent,  in  deaths 
oft.**  Being  led  to  the  subiect,  be  goes  on,  as  was 
natural,  to  recount  his  triafas  and  dangers,  his  in- 
cessant cares  and  labours  in  the  Christian  mission. 
From  the  proofo  which  he  had  given  of  his  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  servk^  of  Chnst,  he  passes  (and 
that  with  the  same  view  of  estabhshing  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  "  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefoet  of  the  apostles,")  to  the  visions  and  reve- 
lations which  from  time  to  time  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him.  And  then,  by  a  close  and  easy 
connexion,  comes  in  the  mention  of  his  infirmity  : 
"  Lest  I  should  be  exalted,"  says  ho,  "  above  mea- 

•  ••  Would  to  God  you  would  bear  with  me  a  little  in 
my  foUy,  and  indeed  Dear  with  me!  chap.  xi.  1. 

*'  That  which  I  spealc,  I  spealc  it  not  after  the  Lord, 
but  as  it  were  fooliiddy,  in  this  conlklcnce  ofboasting," 
chap.  xi.  17. 

*^  I  am  become  a  fbol  in  sloryinfl ;  ye  have  c<nnnclled 
me.^chap.xii.lL 


sure,  through  the  abundance  of  reTdati0iit,  theiv 
was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  fleah,  the  maseii- 
ger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me." 

Thus  then,  in  both  epistles,  the  notice  of  his 
infirmity  is  suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  train  of 
thought  dmws  up  to  the  circumstance  by  a  regih 
lar  apiut)ximation.  In  this  epistle,  it  is  sogj^ested 
bv  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  epistle  itself. 
Which  observation  we  offer  as  an  argument  ta 
prove  tliat  it  is  not,  in  either  epistle,  a  circumstance 
mdustriously  brought  forwara  for  the  sake  of  piD> 
curing  credit  to  an  imposture. 

A  reader  will  be  taught  to  perceive  the  force  of 
this  argument,  who  shall  attempt  to  introduce  a 
fi[iven  circumstance  into  the  body  of  a  writing. 
To  do  this  without  abruptness,  or  without  betxar- 
inff  marks  of  design  in  the  transition,  requires,  he 
wfll  find,  more  art  than  he  expected  to  be  necea- 
sary,  certainly  more  than  any  one  can  believe  to 
have  been  exercised  in  the  composition  of  these 
epistles. 

No.V. 

Chap.  iv.  39.  *'  But  as  then  he  that  was  bom 
afler  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after 
the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now." 

Chap.  V.  II.  "  And  I,  brethren,  if  I  yet  pieadi 
circumcision,  why  do  I  yet  sufiSw  persecutioBl 
Then  is  the  ofience  of  the  cross  ceased." 

Chap,  vl  17.  "  From  henceforth,  let  no  man 
trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  mazkaof  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

From  these  several  texts,  it  b  anparent  that  the 
persecutwns  which  our  apoatle  oad  undemBe, 
were  fnim  the  hands  or  by  the  instigation  m  the 
Jews;  that  it  was  not  for  pleaching  Christianity 
in  opposition  to  heathenism,  but  it  was  for  preacb- 
ing  It  as  distinct  firom  Judaism,  that  he  had  brcMiffht 
upon  himself  the  sufferings  whidi  had  attcadrd 
his  ministry.  And  this'representatbn  nerfeetl^ 
coincides  with  that  which  results  from  tne  detad 
of  St  Paul's  history,  as  delivered  in  the  Acta.  At 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  the  "  word  of  the  Loid  wae 
published  throughout  all  the  region :  but  the  Jtwm 
sHrred  up  the  devout  and  honmirabfe  women  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  persecntioa 
against  Paul  and  BarnatMs,  and  expelled  tbeoa 
out  of  their  coasts,"  Acts,  chap.  xiri.  50.  Not 
kmg  after,  at  Iconium,  "  a  great  muttitude  of  the 
Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed ;  but  the  ut^ 
believing  Jew  stirred  up  the  G^entiies,  and  made 
their  minds  evil  affected  against  the  brethren," 
chap.  xiv.  I,  2.  **  At  Lystra  there  came  certain 
Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconiuin,  who  persuaded 
the  people;  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  cmt 
of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead,"  chap,  idv, 
19.  The  same  enmity,  and  from  the  same  aoaf- 
ter,  our  aposUe  experienced  in  Ghreece :  "  At  Tbee- 
salonk»,  some  of  them  (the  Jews)  believed,  and 
consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas:  and  of  the  devest 
Gredu  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few :  but  the  JetM  which  believed  noi.momd 
with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd  felkma  of 
the  baser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company  and  set 
all  the  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  tne  house 
of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the  peo- 
rie,"  Acts,  chap.  xviL  4,  5.  Their  persecotora 
follow  them  to  Berea:  "When  the  Jewsof  Tbee- 
salonica  had  knowledge  that  the  word  of  Crod  waa 
preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  alaoL 
and  stirred  up  the  people  "  chap.  zxiL  ^       Ana 
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iMtlj  at  Corinth,  when  GaUio  Wis  deputy  of 
Aciuia,  "  the  Jew  made  insurrection  with  one 
•coord  against  PauJ.  and  brought  him  to  the  judg- 
moit-eeat."  I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  our 
uioatle  was  ever  set  upon  by  the  Ghsntiles,  unless 
they  were  first  stirrBd  up  mr  the  Jews,  except  in 
two  instances;  in  both  whicn  the  persons  who  be- 
gan the  assault  were  immediately  interested  in  his 
expulsion  from  the  pboe.  Once  this  happened  at 
Phifippi,  after  the  cure  of  the  P)fthoness :  "  When 
the  masters  saw  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone, 
they  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into 
the  market-place  unto  the  rulers,"  chap.  xvi.  19. 
And  a  second  time  at  Ephesus,  at  the  instance 
of  Demetrius,  a  silversmith  which  Aiade  silver 
shrines  for  Diana,  *'  who  called  together  workmen 
of  like  occupation,  and  said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that 
by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth ;  moreover  ye  see 
and  hear,  that  not  only  at  Ephesus.  but  almost 
liBOQgfaout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persua^d 
sway  much  people,  saying,  that  they  be  no  gods 
which  are  made  with  hanoi ;  so  that  not  only  this 
oar  eralt^is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought,  but  also 
that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should 
be  desnsed,  and  her  magniocence  should  be  de- 
sbfoyed,  whom  all  Asia  andthe  worid  worshippeth." 

N0.VL 

I  observe  an  agieement  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
rale  of  Christian  conduct,  as  laid  down  in  this 
epistle,  and  as  exemptifiBd  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not  the  reoetition  of  the 
MBB  general  precept,  which  would  have  been  a 
eoinciaeiioe  of  little  value ;  but  it  is  the  general 
pfoeept  in  one  place,  and  the  application  of  that 
pnouit  to  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  other.  In 
the  azth  chapter  and  finA  verse  of  this  epistle,  our 
mosde  gives  the  following  direction :  "Brethren, 
naman  be  overtaken  in  a  &ult,  ye  which  are 
spoitiial  restove  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
Mas."  In  3  Cor.  chap,  il  6— 8,  he  writes  thus: 
**  Sufficient  to  such  a  man"  (the  incestuous  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle,)  "  is  this  pu- 
nishment, which  was  inflicted  of  many:  so  that. 
eoptrariwise,  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him  ana 
eamfoct  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be 
ewaDowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow ;  whereibre 
I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  kvve 
tffWBids  him."  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was 
Ae  same  mind  which  dictated  these  two  passages. 

No.  VII. 

Oar  epiflde  goes  fiirther  than  any  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles;  lor  it  avows,  in  direct  terms,  the  super- 
searion  of  the  Jewish  kw,  as  an  instrument  of 
salvation,  even  to  the  Jews  themselves.  Not  only 
were  the  Gentiles  exempt  from  its  authority,  but 
even  the  Jews  were  no  longer  either  to  phuie  any 
lency  upon  it,  or  consider  themselves  as 
t  to  It  on  a  religious  account.  Before  fidth 
,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  ahut  up  unto 
the  Mih  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed; 
wherefore  the  law  was  our  schooUnastor  to  bring 
OB  onto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justifinl  by  &ith ; 
bot,  after  that  &ith  is  come,  im  are  no  lonjrer 
under  a  sehoolmaeterj"  chap.  iii.  23—25.  This 
WIS  undoubtedly  spoken  of  Jews,  and  to  Jews. 
In  fike  manner,  chap.  iv.  1 — 5 :  "  Now  I  ray  that 
the  heir,  as  k>ng  as  he  is  a  chiM,  difieretb  nothing 
tem  a  aeiiant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  but » 


under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appoint- 
ed of  the  father :  even  so  we,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the 
world ;  but  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  bis  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  laWj  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons."  These  passages  arc  nothing  short  of  a 
declaration,  that  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law, 
considered  as  a  religious  dispensation,  the  eflects 
of  which  were  to  take  place  in  anotner  life,  had 
ceased,  with  respect  even  to  the  Jews  themselves. 
What  then  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  Jew,  (for 
such  St.  Paul  was,^  who  preached  this  doctrine? 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  either  he  would  no 
longer  comply,  in  his  own  person,  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  law;  or,  if  he  end  comply,  it  would  be 
for  some  other  reason  than  any  conndcnre  which 
he  placed  in  its  efficacy,  as  a  religious  institution. 
Now  so  it  happens,  that  whenever  St.  Paul's  com- 
pliance with  the  Jewish  law  is  mentioned  in  the 
nistory,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  cimim- 
stances  which  point  out  the  motive  from  which 
it  proceeded ;  and  this  motive  appears  to  have  been 
alwa^  exoteric,  namely,  a  love  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity, or  an  unwillingness  to  give  unnecessary 
oflTence.  Thus,  Acte.  chap.  xvi.  3:  "  Him  (Ti- 
mothy,) would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him, 
and  took  and  circumcised  him,  because  qf  the 
Jews  which  were  in  those  quartert.  Again^  Acts, 
chap.  xxi.  26,  when  Paul  consented  to  exhibit  an 
example  of  pubUc  compliance  with  a  Jewish  rite 
by  purifying  himself  in  the  temple,  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  he  did  this  to  satis^  **  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  believed,  and  who  were  aH 
zealous  of  the  law."  So  &r  the  instances  related 
in  one  book,  correspond  with  the  doctrine  deUver- 
ed  in  another. 

No.  vin. 

Chap.  I  18.  "Then,  after  three  years,  I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him 
fifteen  days." 

The  shortness  of  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Jerusalem 
is  what  I  desire  the  reader  to  remark.  The  direct 
account  of  the  same  journey  in  the  Acts^  chap.  ix. 
28,  determines  nothing  concerning  the  time  of  Ids 
continuance  there :  "  And  he  was  with  tlicm  (the 
apostles)  coming  in,  and  going  out,  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  spake  bcMoly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  disputed  against  the  Grecians :  but  they  went 
about  to  slay  him ;  which  when  the  brethren  knew, 
they  brought  him  down  to  Ctesorea."  Or  rather 
this  account,  taken  by  itself,  would  Ic&d  a  reader 
to  suppose  that  St  Paul's  abode  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  longer  than  fifteen  days.  But  turn  to  the 
twenty-second  diopter  of  the  Acts,  and  you  will 
find  a  reference  to  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which 
plainly  indicates  that  Paul's  continuance  in  that 
city  had  been  of  short  duration :  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem, 
even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  was  in  a 
trance,  and  saw  him  saying  unto  me,  Make  haste, 
get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  ibr  they  will  not 
receive  thy  testimony  concerning  me."  Here  we 
have  the  general  terms  of  one  text  so  explained  by 
a  distant  text  in  the  same  book,  as  to  brmg  an  in- 
determinate expression  into  a  close  oonibrmity 
vrith  a  specification  delivered  in  another  book :  a 
species  of  consistency  not,  I  think,  usually  found 
in  fiibulous  relations.  ^^^i^ 
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No.  DC. 

Chap.  tL  11.  "Te  see  how  km  a  letter  I  have 
written  unto  you  with  mine  own  nand." 

These  words  imply  that  he  did  not  always  write 
with  his  own  hand;  which  is  consonant  to  what 
we  find  intimated  in  some  other  of  the  epistles. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  by  Ter- 
tins:  "X  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute 
you  in  the  Lord,"  chap.  xvi.  23.  The  First  Epis. 
tie  to  the  Ckmnthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ck)k»- 
■lans,  and  the  Second  to  the  Theasalonians,  have 
all^  near  the  oondooon,  thb  clause,  "  The  salu- 
tatMQ  of  me.  Pftul,  with  mine  own  hand ;"  which 
most  be  andeitood,  and  is  universally  understood 
to  impoft,  that  the  rest  of  the  epistle  Was  written 
Inr  aiK)ther  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  improbable 
that  an  impostor,  who  had  remarked  this  subscrip- 
tion in  some  other  epistle,  shouM  invent  the  same 
in  a  ibrseiy;  but  that  is  not  done  here.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  does  not  imitate  the  manner 
of  dviag  St  Paul's  signature:  he  only  bids  the 
Gaiatians  observe  how  bise  a  letter  he  had  writr 
ten  to  them  with  his  own  &nd.  He  does  not  say 
this  was  diflerent  from  his  ordinary  usafie;  that 
is  left  to  iinptication.  Now  to  supposethat  this 
was  an  artifice  to  procure  crefit  to  an  imposture, 
is  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  forgery,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  others  of  St  Paul's  were  mot 
written  by  himself^  therefore  made  the  apostle  say 
that  this  was :  which  seems  an  odd  turn  to  give  to 
the  drcumstanee,  and  to  be  given  for  a  purpoae 
which  woukl  more  natnrall J  and  more  directly  have 
been  answered,  by  subjoiniiu^  the  salutation  or 
agnature  in  the  fimn  in  which  it  is  found  in  other 
epistiet.* 

NO.X. 

An  extol  oonfonni^  appears  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  apostle  or  eminent  Christian, 
whose  name  was  James,  is  nxAenofm  the  epistle 
uid  in  the  history.  Both  wruings  refer  to  a  situa- 
tion of  his  at  Jerusalem,  mmewbat  (fiflerent  from 
that  of  the  other  apostles;  a  kind  of  emineneeor 
midencT  hi  the  church  there,  or  at  least  a  more 
fixed  and  stationary  residenoe.  Chap,  il  12: 
**  When  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  before  that  certain 
came  from  James,  he  £d  eat  with  the  Gentiles." 
This  text  plainly  attributes  a  kind  of  pre-eminency 
to  James :  and,  as  we  hear  of  hun  twice  in  the  same 
epistle  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  19,  and  ii. 
9,  we  must  apply  it  to  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  that  church.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  div«rs 
intimations  occur,  conveying  the  same  idea  of 
James's  situation.  When  Peter  was  nuracuiously 
delivered  from  prison,  and  had  surprised  hk  friendto 
by  his  appearuiee  among  them,  after  declaring 
unto  than  how  the  LonThad  brought  Um  out  of 
prison,  '*Qo  show,"  says  he,  "these  things  unto 
James,  and  to  the  brethren,"  Acts,  chap.  xiL  17. 

Here  James  is  manifestly  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
distinction.  Ele  appean  again  with  like  distinc- 
tion in  the  twenty-fint  chapter  and  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  venes:  "And  when  we  (Paul  and 
his  company)  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  day 


•  The  words  ■•*xt*fi<  ye*^^'«-«'  aay  Brobably  be 
aaeant  to  describe  the  clisracter  in  wWcb  he  wrote,  and 
■oc  the  IsBffth  of  the  letter.  But  this  will  not  alter  the 
truth  of  our  observation.    I  think,  however,  thnt  as  St. 


Paul,  by  the  mention  of  hit  own  hand,  designed  lo  ex- 
wnm  to  the  Oalatiant  the  great  coneem  which  he  felt 
Kir  then^  the  words,  whatever  they  eifniiy,  belong  to 


the  whole  of  the  epistle ;  and  not.  ai  Grotius,  after  St. 
JeroMe,  interprets  it,  to  the  few  verses  which  follow,     i 


foUowing.  Paul  went  In  with  us  vnlo  James,  and 
all  the  eklers  were  present"  In  the  driiatc  whidi 
took  {Hace  upon  the  business  of  the  G^tile  con- 
verts, in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  this  same  per- 
son seems  to  have  taken  the  lead.  It  was  he  who 
ck)sed  the  debate,  and  prcnosed  the  resolution  in 
which  the  council  ultin^tely  concurred:  "  Where- 
fore my  sentence  is^  that  we  trooUe  not  them 
which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  Grod.'' 

Upon  the  whoto,  that  there  exists  a  conformity 
in  the  expressions  used  oonoeming  James  through- 
out the  historv,  and  in  the  epwtte,  is  unquestion- 
able. But  admitting  this  conformity,  aiid  admit- 
ting also  the  nndesignedness  of  it,  what  does  it 
provel  It  proves  that  the  drcumstanee  itaelf  is 
rounded  in  truth ;  that  is^  that  James  was  a  real 
person,  who  hdd  a  situation  of  eminence  in  a  real 
society  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  It  confirms 
also  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whibh  are  ooo- 
nected  with  this  cinnmistanoa.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  truth  of  the  account  of  Peter's  escape 
from  priscm  was  to  be  tried  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  who,  among  other  thin^  made  Peter, 
after  his  deliverance,  say,  **  Go  show  these  things 
to  James  and  to  the  brethren;"  would  it  not  be 
materia],  in  such  a  trial,  to  make  out  by  other  in- 
dependent proofe,  or  by  a  oomparisoo  of  proofe, 
drawn  from  independent  sources,  that  there  was 
actually  at  that  tune,  living  at  Jerusalem,  sodi  a 
person  as  James;  that  this  person  held  sodi  a 
situation  in  the  society  amongst  whom  these  things 
were  tranaacted,  as  to  rendier  the  words  which 
Peta*  is  said  to  have  used  concerning  him,  proper 
and  natural  for  him  to  have  usedl  If  this  would 
be  peftinent  in  the  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  it 
is  Mil  more  so  In  appreciating  the  credit  of  remote 
history. 

It  must  not  be  Assembled,  that  the  comparison 
of  our  epistle  with  the  lustoiy  presents  some  dif- 
ficulties, or,  to  sa]r  the  least,  some  questions  of 
ooDsiderable  magmtode.  It  may  be  doubted,  in 
the  first  pbee,  to  what  journey  the  words  which 
open  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle,  "then, 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  I  went  unto  Jerusa- 
lem," relate.  That  which  best  coireqponds  with 
the  date,  and  that  to  which  most  interoreten  ap- 
ply the  passage,  is  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  Jenualem  when  they  went  thither  from 
Antioch  upon  the  business  of  the  Gentile  con- 
ceits; and  which  journey  produced  the  fomous 
council  and  decree  recorded  m  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  Acts.  To  me  this  opinion  appean  to  be 
encumbered  with  strong  objections.  In  the  epis- 
tle Paul  tells  us  that  "  he  went  up  by  revektion,'' 
chap,  il  S.  In  the  Acta,  we  read  thsft  he  was 
sent  by  the  church  of  Antioch:  Vafter  noaman 
dissension  and  disputation,  the^  determined  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certam  other  of  tbem, 
should  go  up  to  the  apostlea  and  elden  about 
this  question,"  Acts,  chap.  xv.  3.  This  is  not 
very  recondleabie.  In  the  epistle,  St  Paul  writes 
that,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  "he 


munieated  that  Gospel  which  he  preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  but  privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,"  chap.  ii.  2.  If  by  "  Uiat  Gospel"  he 
meant  the  immunity  of  the  Grentile  Christians 
from  the  Jewish  law,  (and  I  know  not  what  dse 
it  can  mean,)  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he 
should  communicate  that  privatdy,  which  waa 
the  object  of  tus  pubfic  message.  But  a  yet 
greater  difficuhr  remains,  vix.  that  in  the  account 
which  the  epistle  gives  or  what 
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Hot  at  Jenmlem,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  de- 
Ibeiation  and  decree  which  are  reeotded  in  the 
Acts,  and  which,  according  to  that  history,  ^rmed 
the  hosineflB  for  the  sake  of  which  the  journey 
was  undertaken.  The  mention  of  the  councii  and 
of  its  determination,  whilst  the  apostle  was  re- 
lating lua  proceeding  at  Jerusalem,  could  hardly 
biTe  been  avoided,  if  in  truth  the  naira|ive  be- 
kMig  to  the  same  journey.  To  me  it  itt>pean 
moce  probable  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken 
some  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  mention  of  which 
is  omitted  in  the  Acts.  Prior  to  the  apostolic  de- 
cxee,  we  lead  that  "  Paul  and  Barnabas  abode  at 
Ajs&xh  a  kmg  time  with  the  disciples,"  Acts 
cfasf.  xiv.  28.  Is  it  unlikely  that,  during  this 
long  abode,  they  might  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and 
return  to  Antioch  1  Or  would  the  omission  of 
floch  a  joomey  be  unsuitable  to  the  general  bre- 
ntywuh  which  these  memoirs  are  written,  es- 
peoaihr  of  those  puts  of  St  Paul's  history  which 
took  place  before  the  historian  joined  his  society? 

BA,  acain,  the  first  account  we  find  in  tne 
Acta  of  tbe  Apostles  of  €t.  Paul's  visiting  Gra- 
b^  is  in  the  nxteenth  chapter  and  the  sixth 
wrae :  "  Now  when  they  had  gone  through  Phry- 
gia  and  the  renon  of  Galatia,  they  assayed  to  go 
mto  Blthynia.'^  The  pro^ieas  here  recorded  was 
subsequent  to  the  uxxiohe  decree;  therefore  that 
decree  must  have  been  extant  when  our  epistle 
was  written.  Now,  as  the  professed  design  of  the 
ejMBtle  was  to  estaUish  the  exemption  of  the  G^en- 
tue  coDverto  lirom  the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  the 
decree  pronounced  and  confirmed  that  exemption, 
it  may  seem  extiaoidinaiy  that  no  notice  whatever 
is  taken  of  that  determinaticm,  nor  any  appeal 
made  to  ito  authority.  Much  however  or  the 
wcigjit  of  this  objection,  which  applies  also  to 
aome  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  removed  by 
the  fclkwing  reflectkyns. 

I.  It  was  not  St  Paul's  manner,  nor  agreeable 
to  it,  to  reaoit  or  defer  much  to  the  autlunrity  of 
tlie  other  apostles,  especfadly  whilst  he  was  in- 
■rting,  as  he  does  strenuovsl^r  throujy^hout  this 
epistle  DMist,  upon  hb  own  original  mspiratSon. 
Ue  who  could  speak  of  the  very  chiefest  of  the 
mpoatles  in  such  terms  as  the  foDowing—"  of  those 
who  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  (whosoever  they 
were  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me,  God  aocepteth 
no  UMu's  person.)  for  they  who  seemed  to  be 
•omewhat  m  conference  added  nothing  to  me," — 
he,  I  say,  was  not  likely  to  support  himself  by 


2.  The  epistle  argues  the  point  upon  principle : 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
in  such  an  aignment  St  Paul  should  not  cite  the 
apostofic  decree,  than  it  would  be  that,  in  a  dis- 
oonrse  designed  to  prove  the  moral  and  relkioos 
doty  of  observinjg  the  Sabbath,  the  writer  should 
not  quote  the  thiiteenth  eanon. 

3.  Tbe  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  po- 
«tioii  msiiituned  in  the  epistle;  tte  decree  amy 
dedaies  that  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
did  not  insBose  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  kw 
apoii  the  Gentile  oonverto,  as  a  condition  of  their 
beinff  admitted  into  the  Christian  chureh.  Our 
epiias  argues  that  the  Mosak:  institution  itself 
was  at  an  end,  as  to  all  eflecta  upon  a  future 
alate,  even  with  respect  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

4.  They  whose  error  St.  Paul  combated,  were 
not  persons  who  submitted  to  the  Jewish  law, 

)  it  was  imposed  by  the  authority,  or 
)  it  was  made  paitof  the  law  of  the  Chris- 


tian  church;  but  they  were  persona  who,  having 
already  become  Christians,  atterwaids  voluntarily 
took  upon  themselves  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic oode,  under  a  notion  of  attaining  thereby  to 
a  greater  perfection.  This,  I  think,  is  precisely 
the  opinion  which  St  Paul  opposes  in  this  epis- 
tle. Many  of  his  expressions  apply  exactly  to  it : 
"  Are  ye  so  foolish?  naving  begun  in  the  spirit, 
are  ye  now  made  perfect  in  the  flesh  1"  chap. 
iiL  3.  "  Tell  me.  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law,  do  ye  4M>t  near  the  lawl"  chap.  iv.  31. 
"  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggariy 
ekmento,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  m  in 
bondage  1"  chap.  iv.  9.  It  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary  tnat  St.  Paul  should  resist'  ttiis 
opinion  with  earnestness;  for  it  both  changed 
the  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and 
derogated  expressly  from  the  completeness  of  that 
redemption  which  Jesus  Christ  bad  wrought  for 
them  tnat  believed  in  him.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  allege  to  such  iierBons  the  decision  at  Jerusa- 
lem; for  that  only  showed  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  these  observances  by  any  law  of  the 
Christian  church ;  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  so 
bound ;  nevertheless  they  imagined  that  there  was 
an  efficacy  in  these  observances,  a  merit,  a  recom- 
mendation to  fiivour,  and  a  ground  of  acceptance 
with  GK)d  for  those  who  complied  with  them.  This 
was  a  situiation  of  thought  to  which  the  tenor  of 
the  decree  did  not  apply.  Acconlin^ly,  St  Paul's 
address  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  throughout 
adapted  to  this  situation,  runs  in  a  strain  widely 
difierent  from  the  language  of  the  decree :  "  Christ 
is  become  of  no  efiect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  yon 
are  justified  by  the  law;"  chap.  v.  4;  t.  e.  who- 
soever places  his  dependence  upon  any  merit  he 
may  apprehend  there  to  be  in  legal  OMervances. 
Tlie  oecree  had  said  nothing  like  this ;  therefore 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  produced  the 
decree  in  an  argument  of  which  this  was  the 
burden.  In  like  manner  as  in  contending  with 
an  anchorite,  who  should  insist  upon  the  superior 
holiness  of  a  recluse^  ascetic  life,  and  the  value  of 
such  mortifications  m  the  sifht  of  God,  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the 
church  du  not  reqmro  these  vows,  or  even  to 
prove  Uiat  the  laws  of  the  church  expressly  left 
every  Christian  to  his  liberty.  This  woukl  avail 
little  towards  abating  his  estimation  of  their  merit, 
or  towards  settling  ue  point  in  controversy.* 


*  Mr.  Loeke*t  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  by  no  n 
■atisfactory.  **  St.  Paul,"  he  rays.  '*  did  not  remind  tbe 
Oalatiani  of  tbe  apostolic  decree,  bocause  they  already 
had  it."  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  with  oef' 
tainty  that  they  had  it ;  in  the  second  place,  if  they  had 
it,  this  was  rather  a  reason,  than  otherwise,  for  refei. 
ring  them  to  it.  The  passage  in  tbe  Acts,  from  which 
Mr.  Locke  concludes  that  the  Galatic  churches  were  in 
ion  of  the  decree,  is  the  fourth  vep«e  of  the  six* 


tsenth  chapter:  "And  as  they"  (Paul  and  Timothy) 
"  went  through  tbe  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  de- 
crees  for  to  Seep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles 
and  eldera  which  were  at  Jerusalem."  In  my  opinion, 
this  delivery  of  tbe  decree  was  confined  to  the  churebes 
to  which  St.  Paul  came,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  u|ion 
which  he  set  out,  "of  visiting  the  brethren  in  every 
city  where  he  had  preached  tbe  word  of  the  Lord ;"  the 
history  of  which  pmsrees,  and  of  all  that  pertained  to 
it,  is  closed  in  tbe  fifth  verse,  when  the  history  infoims 
that,  "so  were  the  churehes  established  in  tbe  fhith, 
and  increased  in  number  daily."  Then  the  history  pro- 
ceeds  upon  a  new  section  of  the  narrative,  by  telling  us, 
that  "when  tbevhad  gone  throughout  Phryria  and  the 
region  of  Galatia,  th^  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia." 
The  decree  itself  is  directed  to  "the  brethren  which 
laaitizedbyLjOOgle 
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HOR-flE  PAULINA. 


Another  difficnltj  arises  ftom  the  tocount  of 
Peter*s  conduct  towards  the  OentUe  converts  at 
Antioch,  as  nven  in  the  epistle,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  chapter ;  which  conduct,  it  is  said, 
is  consistent  neither  with  the  revelation  commu- 
nicated to  him  upon  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, 
nor  with  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  at  Jeru- 
salero.  But,  m  order  to  understand  either  the 
difficulty  or  the  solution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state  and  explain  the  passafK  itself.  "Wnen 
Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  with4k)od  him  to 
the  fiioe,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed ;  for,  be- 
fore thflit  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat 
with  the  Qentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew  and  separated  himself  fearing  them 
which  were  of  the  circumcision ;  and  the  other 
Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him,  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their 
dissimulation ;  but  when  I  saw  they  walked  not 
u]^htly,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I 
said  unto  Peter,  before  them  all.  If  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gen- 
tiles to  live  as  do  the  Jews  V  Now  the  question 
that  produced  the  dispute  to  which  these  vratda 
rdate,  was  not  whether  the  Gentiles  were  capable 
of  beinff  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant ; 
that  had  been  fully  settled:  nor  was  it  whether  it 
should  be  accounted  essential  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity  that  they  should  conform  themselves 
to  the  law  of  Moses;  that  was  the  question  at 
Jerusalem  :^  but  it  was,  whether,  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles becoming  Christians,  the  Jews  might  hence- 
forth eat  and  drink  with  them,  as  with  their  own 
brethren.  Upon  this  point  St.  Peter  betrayed 
some  inconstancjr ;  and  so  ho  might,  agreeably 
enough  ttr  his  history. — He  might  consider  thie 
vision  at  Joppa  as  a  direction  for  the  occasion,  ra- 
ther than  as  universally  abolishing  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile ;  I  do  not  mean  with 
respect  to  final  acceptance  with  God,  but  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  living  together  in  society :  at  least 


he  miffht  not  have  oomprehended  this  point  wkh 
such  deamess  and  certainty,  as  to  stand  out  upoa 
it  against  the  fear  of  bringing  upon  himself  tbe 
censure  and  complaint  of  his  brethren  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  who  still  adhered  to  their 
ancient  prejudices.  But  Peter,  it  is  said,  com- 
pelled the  Gentiles  ivtai^u* — "Why  compeUest 
thou  thi  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  1"  How 
did  he  «o  that?  The  only  way  in  which  Peter 
appears  to  have  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  comply 
with  the  Jewish  institution,  was  hj  withdrawing 
himself  from  thetr  society.  By  which  he  may  be 
understood  to  have  made  this  declaration :  ^'We 
do  not  deny  your  right  to  be  considered  as  Chris- 
dans;  we  do  not  deny  your  title  in  the  promises 
of  the  GUMpel,  even  without  compliance  with  our 
law :  but  it  yon  would  have  us  Jews  live  with 
you  as  we  do  with  one  another ;  that  is,  if  you 
would  in  all  respects  be  treated  by  us  as  Jews, 
you  must  live  as  such  yourselves."  This,  I  think, 
was  the  compulsion  which  St  Peter's  conduct 
imposed  upon  the  Grentiles,  and  ibr  which  St 
Paul  reproved  him. 

As  to  the  part  which  the  historian  ascribes  to 
St  Peter  in  the  debate  at  Jerusalem,  besides  that 
it  was  a  diffisrent  question  which  was  there  agita- 
ted from  that  whicn  produced  the  dispute  at  Aa- 
tioch,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  sup- 
posing that  the  dispute  at  Antioch  was  prior  to 
the  consultation  at  Jerusalem ;  or  that  Peter,  in 
coiisequenoe  of  this  rebuke,  might  have  alWrwaidi 
maintained  firmer  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
TVie  EpuUe  to  Vu  Ephukau. 


No.  I. 


This  epistle,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Cotoasianfl, 
appear  to  nave  been  transmitted  to  their  respect- 

"But  that 
how  I  de, 


ive  churches  by  the  same  messenger : 
I  ye  also  may  anow  my  afiUrB,  and  I 


are  of  the  OentilM  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  that    Tychicus,  a  beloved  brother  and'  faithful 
is.  to  churebes  Already  founded,  and   in   whirh   this     .*  Jr""!*'^  r  *~**':'«  wiv*mct  wbu  uuuuui 


is,  to  ebnrcbes  already  founded,  and  in  which  this    • 
queation  had  been  stirred.  And  I  think  the  observation    '" 
of  the  BoMe  author  of  the  Miacellanea  Sacra  ia  not  only 


incenioua  hat  highly  probable,  viz  that  there  ic,  in  this 

Slaee  a  diaJocation  of  the  text,  and  that  the  fourth  and 
flh  veraesof  the  sixteenth  chapter  ought  to  follow  the 
laat  verae  of  the  fifteenth,  ao  aa  to  make  the  entire  pas- 
safe  ma  ibua :  **  And  they  went  through  Syria  and  Ci- 
licia,*' (to  the  Chriatians  of  which  country  the  decree 
was  addreased) "  conAnning  the  chorchea ;  and  aa  they 
went  through  the  citiea,  they  delivered  theta  the  decrees 
for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apoatlea  and  el- 
dera  which  were  at  Jeruaalem ;  and  so  were  the  churchea 
eatabllshed  in  the  fkith,and  increaacd  in  number  daily." 
And  then  the  sixteenth  chapter  ukes  up  a  new  and  un> 
broken  paragraph :  **Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lvatra, 
4^**  When  St.  Paul  came,  as  be  did  into  Galatia,  to 
preach  the  Oo«pel,  for  the  firat  time,  in  a  new  place,  it  ia 
not  probable  that  he  would  make  mention  of  the  de- 
cree, or  rather  letter,  of  the  church  of  Jeruaalem.  which 
preauppoaed  Christianity  to  be  known,  and  which  re- 
lated to  certain  doubta  that  had  ariaen  in  aome  esta- 
Uiahed  Christian  eommunitiea. 

The  second  reaaon  which  Mr.  Locke  assigns  for  the 
omiaaion  of  the  decree,  via.  "  that  St.  PauPs  sole  olitiect 
in  the  epistle  was  to  acquit  himself  of  the  imputation 
that  bad  been  charged  upon  him  of  actually  preaching 
etrcanciaion,**  doea  not  appear  to  me  to  be  atnclly  true. 
It  waa  not  the  aole  object.    The  epistle  is  written  in 

Eneral  opposition  to  the  Judai»ng  inclinationa  which 
found  to  prevail  among  his  con  verta.  The  avowal  of 
hia  own  doctrine,  and  of  hia  steadfast  adherence  to  that 
doctrine,  formed  a  necessary  part  of  tin  deaign  of  his 
latter,  but  waa  aot  tiw  whola  of  it. 


in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to  you  all  things; 
whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  ye  might  know  our  affiurs,  and  that  be  micht 
com^rt  your  hearts,"  Ephes.  chap,  vi  21^^^ 
This  text,  if  it  do  not  expressly  dedaie,  dearir  I 
think  intimates,  that  the  letter  was  sent  by  Ty- 
chicus.  The  words  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  are  very  similar  to  these,  uid  nS- 
ford  the  same  implication  that  Tychicua,  in  con- 
junction with  Onesimus,  was  tlie  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  that  church;  "  All  my  state  shall  Ty- 
chicua declare  tmto  yoo,  who  is  a  beloved  brother, 
and  a  fiiithful  minister,  and  fellow  servant  in  tho 
Lord ;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  he  mi^ht  know^our  estate,  and  comfort 
your  hearts ;  with  Onesimus,  a  fiuthful  and  be- 
loved brother,  who  b  one  of  you.  They  ahall 
make  known  unto  you  all  things  whkh  are  done 
here,"  Cdos.  chap.  iv.  7—9.  Both  epistles  re- 
present the  writer  as  under  imprisonment  for  the 
Gospel ;  and  both  treat  of  the  same  general  sub- 
ject The  Epistle  therefore  to  the  Ephesiani,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Cofessians,  impnt  to  be  two 
letters  written  by  the  same  person,  at  or  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  uid  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to 
have  been  sent  by  tne  same  messenger.  Now, 
every  thing  in  the  sentiments,  order,  and  dicti 
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of  the  two  writinflL  correspond  with  what  might 
be  expected  from  Uus  drcumatance  of  identity  or 
eoenfttion  in  their  original  The  leading  doctrine 
of  Doth  epistles  is  the  union  of  Jews  and  GientiJes 
under  the  Chrirtian  djspensation ;  and  that  doc- 
trine in  both  is  estabiiahed  by  the  same  arguments 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  illustrated  by  the 
same  aimihtudes :  *  "one  head,"  "one  bot^^  "one 
new  man,"  "one  temple,"  are  in  both  epi^es  the 
figures  under  which  the  society  of  believers  in 
Cnrist,  and  their  common  relation  tu  him  as  such, 
is  represented,  t  The  ancient,  and,  as  had  been 
thought,  the  indelible  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  both  epistles,  is  declared  to  be 
"  now  abolish^  by  his  cross."  Besides  this  con- 
sent in  the  ^nenu  tenor  of  the  two  epistles,  and 
in  the  run  idsoand  warmth  of  thought  with  which 
they  are  composed,  we  may  natu^ly  expect  in 
letters  pioJuced  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  appear  to  have  been  written,  a  closer  resem- 
bianee  of  style  and  diction,  than  between  other 
letters  of  the  same  person  but  of  distant  dates,  or 
between  letters  adapted  to  different  occasions. 
In  particular,  we  may  look  for  many  of  the  same 
expressions,  and  sometimes  for  wbiole  sentences 
bemff  alike ;  since  such  expressions  and  sentences 
wouU  be  repeated  in  the  second  letter  (whichever 
Chat  was)  as  jet  fresh  in  the  author's  mind  from 
the  writing  of  the  first  This  repetition  occurs  in 
the  followmf  examples :  t 

Ephes.  <^i.  L  7.  "In  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  foigiveness  of 

Colos.  eh.  L  14.  "  In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  foigiveness  of  sins.'^ll 

Besides  the  sameness  of  Uie  words,  it  is  farther 
remarkable  that  the  sentence  is,  in  both  places, 
preceded  by  the  same  introductory  idea,  in  the 
Epbtfe  to  the  Ephesians  it  is  the  "beloved" 
Uy-mwnfu**^ ;  in  that  to  the  Colossians  itia^his 
dear  <Sbfi  (v«ev  rnt  «9<«iri|(  mut«v,)  "in  whom  we 
have  redemption." — The  sentence  appeurs  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  the 
idea  wtuoi  had  accompanied  it  before. 

Ephes.  ch.  I  10.    <^A11  things  both  which  are 


•flt.  Paol,  I  am  apl  to  believe,  bat  been  sometimes 
sseMed  of  ioeondiMive  reasoning,  by  oar  mistaking 
tbatfbr  rBaaonfng  wtbek  was  only  intended  Ibr  illtis- 
tratioa.  He  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  man,  wbose  own 
persnasioa  of  the  truth  of  wbat  be  uuabt  alwajs  or 
Bolety  depended  upon  the  views  under  which  be  repre- 
ants  it  in  his  writings.  Taking  for  granted  the  cer* 
tainty  of  his  doctrine,  as  resting  upon  the  revelation 
that  had  been  imparted  tu  him,  he  exhibits  it  finequently 
to  the  eoneeption  of  hit  readers  under  images  and  aUe- 
fories,  in  wliich  if  an  analogy  may  be  perceived,  or  even 
soisiiwes  a  poetic  resemMancs  be  ftrand,  it  is  all  per- 
hafs  thai  is  nqnirsd. 

Colos.  i.  18. 
rOoapare>    '      iv.is;  }- with  }-  ii.  l». 


nqnirsd. 

)Epfaes.i.8S.)  ) 

I J  iv.l5.jwithj 

)  ^^i  ) 

(EplKS.ii.14.15,  )  ( 

{  ii.  16,        >  with  { 

I.  '^»»        i  I 


Colos.  ii.  H. 
AlK>  <{  ii.  16,        >  with  i  i.  18-Sl. 

U.  7. 

t  When  9m'hml  oomparisons  are  relied  opon,  it  becomes 
nseeasary  to  state  the  original ;  but  that  the  English 
reader  may  be  intermixed  as  little  as  nuiy  be,  T  shall  in 
gtacial  do  this  in  the  notes. 

lilies,  eh.  i.  7  ^  »  *X*I^*9  tnv  aareXvrfMrtv  ii» 
T»»  tiifi*r»i  AVTOv,  T^9  M^iriv  Tt»»  vMf  a]rT»|(»Tj»v. 

{  Coloacb.  i.  14.  B»  •  tx^l^tv  mir  mxuKtxtmViv  li» 
Tt»  mtftmr^i  avrev,  Tir»  «*»T»r  T»r  mt*afr$m9. — HowevCT 

it  mast  he  observed,  that  in  this  latter  text  many  copies 
have  not  !«•  t»«  mif^mrH  avtav. 


in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in 
him."* 

Colos.  ch.  i.  SO.  "  All  things  by  him,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  m  heaven."  t 

This  quotation  is  the  more  observable,  because 
the  connecting  of  things  in  earth  vrith  thinjgs  in 
heaven  is  a  very  singular  sentiment^  and  £und 
no  where  else  but  in  these  two  epistles.  The 
words  also  are  introduced  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  thought  neariy  alike.  They  are  introduced  by 
describing  tha  union  which  Christ  had  effected, 
and  they  are  followed  by  telling  the  Gentile 
churches  that  they  were  incorwirdtod  into  it. 

Ephes.  ch.  iii.*2.  "The  dispensation  of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward."  t 

Colos.  ch.  i.  25.  "  The  dispensation  of  Grod 
which  is  given  to  me  for  you."  § 

Of  these  sentences  it  may  likewise  be  observed 
that  the  accompanying  ideas  are  similar.  In  both 
places  they  are  immciSately  preceded  by  the  men- 
tion of  his  present  su^rings ;  in  both  places  they 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  mention  of  the 
mysteipr  which  was  the  great  subject  of  his 
preaching. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  "  In  psahns  and  hymns  and 
spintual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in 
your  heart  to  the  Lord.  II 

Colos.  ch.  ill  16.  "  In  psahns  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord."  H 

Ephes.  ch.  n.  22.  "  Whom  I  have  sent  unto 
you  for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know 
our  aflairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort  your 
hearU."  ♦  • 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  8.  "  VHiom  I  have  sent  unto 
you  for  the  same  purpose,  that  he  might  know 
your  estate  and  comfort  your  hearts."  tf 

In  these  examples,  we  do  not  perceive  a  cento 
of  phrases  gathered  from  one  compositicm,  and 
strung  together  in  the  other;  but  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  same  expression  to  a  mind  a 
second  time  revolving  the  same  ideas. 

2.  Whoever  writes  two  letters,  or  two  dia- 
counes^  neariy  upon  the  same  subject,  and  at  no 
great  distance  or  time,  but  without  any  express 
recollection  of  what  be  had  written  before,  will 
find  himself  repeating  some  sentences,  in  the  very 
order  of  the  words  in  which  he  had  alread)r  used 
them;  but  he  will  more  frequently  find  himself 
employing  some  principal  terms,  with  the  order 
inadvertently  changed,  or  with  the  order  disturbed 
by  the  intermixture  of  other  words  and  phrases 
expressive  of  ideas  rising  up  at  the  time ;  or  in 
many  instances  repeating  not  single  words,  nor 
yet  whole  sentences,  but  parts  and  fragments  of 


ch.  i.  IOL    T»  r$  $¥  TOif  tvf  Mvtic  x»i  rm  iwt 

tUC  Vl|(,  •»  HVTM. 

t  Colos.  ch.  i.  so.    Ai  avrtv,  iira  t«  $mt  rnf  ym^  $tr» 

i  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  9.    Tuv  •ts«v«/iiai'  X»t*'n(  tm  e«M  rm 
S  Colos.    ch.  i.  2S.     Tn*  «*x«r»^««Mr   tm    6<o«y   Ti|» 

foSltTKV  /HO*  ll(  v/tmf, 

I  Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.      TaX./He<(   xai  •/tvei;,    «««  mtaif 
rvivftmrtnmtt    mipyrtf  nmt   '^uKKtrrif  iv  ti|  ks^ {<•  v/ttmv 

IT  Colos.  eh.  iiL  M.  T<tx^««f  «•«  «/mv««$  nm  »^<ti(im» 
*  *  Ephes.  ch.  vi.  23.    Ov  »mf»^m  wft  9/*m(  nf  «vTe  rw- 

1 1 Colos.  eh.  iv.  a  Or  »irtii^»  irt^f  vftrnfitf  $nr9  to»t» 
Digitized  by  V^jOOQlC 
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■entenoes.  Of  all  thflge  varieties  the  cTHininiition 
of  oar  two  epbtles  will  furnish  plain  examplea : 
and  I  should  rely  upon  this  class  of  instances  more 
than  upon  the  last ;  because,  although  an  impostor 
miffht  transcribe  into  a  for^iy  entire  sentences 
and  phrases^  yet  the  dislocaticm  of  words,  the  par- 
tial recollection  of  phrases  and  sentences,  the  in- 
termixture of  new  terms  and  new  ideas  with  terms 
and  ideas  before  used,  which  will  appear  in  the 
examples  that  follow,  and  which  are  the  natural 
properties  of  writings  produced  under  the  dicum- 
•tanoes  in  which  these  epistles  are  represented  to 
have  been  composed — ^would  not,  I  think^  have 
occurred  to  the  mvention  of  a  forger ;  nor,  if  they 
had  oocurredj  would  they  have  b^n  so  earily  ex- 
ecuted. This  studied  variation  was  a  refin^nent 
in  forgery  which  I  believe  did  not  exist  ^  or  if  we 
can  suppose  it  to  have  been  practised  m  the  in- 
stances adduced  below,  why,  it  mav  be  asked,  was 
not  the  same  art  exercised  upon  tnoee  whica  we 
have  collected  in  the  preceding  classl 

Ephes.  chap.  i.  19 ;  ch.  ii.  5.  "  Towards  us  who 
believe  aocoroing  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  which  Se  wrought  in  Christ  when  be 
raised  him  from  the  dead  (and  set  him  at  hb  own 
ri^ht  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
pnncipaHty,  and  power,  andmieht,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet :  and  gave  him  to  be  the 
head  over  all  things,  to  the  church,  which  is  lus 
body,thefuhiessofallthings  thatfillethallinall;) 
and  you  hath  he  quicke^,  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  (wherein  in  time  past  ye 
walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  worid,  ac- 
oordinff  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  Uiat  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  ^sobe- 
dienoe ;  among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conver- 
sation, in  times  pest,  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  ful- 
filling the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind, 
and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,)  even  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickenBd  us  together 
with  Christ."  •  ^ 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  13,  13.  "Through  the  &ith of 
the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from 
the  dead :  and  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and 
the  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh,  hath  he  quickened 
together  with  hbn."t ' 

Out  of  the  kmg  quotation  from  the  Ephesians, 
take  away  the  j^aientheses.  and  you  have  left  a 
sentence  almost  m  terms  the  same  as  the  short 
quotation  fhm  the  CokMsians.  The  resemblance 
is  more  visible  in  the  original  than  in  our  transla- 
tion; for  what  is  rend^ed  in  one  place,  '*the 
working,"  and  in  another  the  "operatian,^isthe 
same  Greek  term  •Mfyum :  in  one  place  it  is,  roof 

wt«^iV9Tmi  %mrm  ti|»  urtfynmw  ;  in  the  Other,  *«•  rnt 

witrrimt  rn(  $v,fy,tms.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the 
same  sentiment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words: 
but,  in  the  Ephenans,  twice  broken  or  interrupted 
by  incidental  thoughts,  which  St.  Paul,  as  his 


•  Epbes.  ch.  i.  19,  90 ;  ii.  1,  5.  To««  jrirT(w*vr«(  *mrm 
T^F  ivt^yitrnv  V9  xf  aTAw^  rm  irxvof  Mvrev,  nr  ttn^ynTur 

»"  T«Xf  irrw,  tynfmf  Mirrsr  ik  vinfmrmmt  ixsSinriv  (f^i* 

aivraw  iv  t«i(  irtv^mvuif—uut  w/mk  orr««  vix^ ov;  T»if  trm- 

T0»5  «■«« sarrw^art,  9V¥t^m9»9*H9-t  t»  X«*0^*. 

t  Colo*,  ch.  ii.  IS,  13.  ^*m  Tm  wtrrtmt  T«f  irtfytim^  tn 
Oiev  TOW  tyt$fm¥Tts  •vrev  ix  rwv  vttfmw,  K«i  v/m<  vixf«« 
o»T»<  i*TO*c  TmfmrrmM»ri  mmt  rn  axfeCwtf^ia  mf  ra#xa( 


manner  was,  enlarges  upon  by  the  way,*  and  then 
returns  to  the  thrrad  of  hisdiscoune.  It  is  inter- 
rupted the  first  time  by  a  view  which  breaks  in 
upon  his  mind  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ ;  and 
the  second  time  by  a  description  of  heathen  de- 
pravity. I  have  cmly  to  remark  that  Gbiesbach, 
m  his  very  accurate  edition,  gives  the  jparenthois 
very  nlurly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  are 
here  placed;  and  that  without  any  Teapett  to  the 
comparison  whidi  we  are  proposing. 

Ebbes.  ch.  iv.  3-4.  "With  all  lowliness  and 
meekness,  vrith  long-sufiering,  forbearing  one  an- 
other in  love;  endeavouring  to  keepthe  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  ci  peace.  There  is  one 
body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  caiung."t 

Colos.  ch.  iiL  1^—15.  "  Put  on  therefine,  as  the 
dect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness^  loog- 
suflering,  forbearing  one  another  and  for^pmgone 
another;  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  agSnst  any, 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ^e ;  and, 
above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity,  wludiis  the 
bond  of  perfectness;  and  let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  akoye  are  called 
in  one  Dody."t 

In  these  two  quotations  the  words  TMr<i»*f  ^e«>»«, 

v^atr^f,  ^axfotfv^ia,  mvtxtfuvt^mkKnXMVyOCCUr  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order:  mrmtni  is  also  found  in  both, 
but  in  a difierent  connexion;  rvrlir^««  tiic  $ifwns 

answera  to  rvv^<r/(e$  tik  nKifniVf :  aBXj|f^<  •*  tvi 
ra/tari  tO  tw  rw^a  xa^ac  xa«  <xAj|#«Ti  »9  /tin  tKwtii; 

yet  is  this  similitude  found  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
tences otherwise  very  difierent 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16  "  From  idiom  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  ef- 
fectual working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body."l 

Colos.  ch.  ii  19.  "  From  which  aD  the  body, 
by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  minis- 
tered and  knit  togeth^ ,  increaseth  with  the  in- 
crease of  God'H 

In  these  quotations  are  read  •%  o»  «-■*  r*  r»^ 
rv^CiCa^t^***  in  both  places :  •'•x^tnyvjuw*  an- 
swering to  •«'ix«ffyia«:  ^la  Tav  af mr  tO  <'•«  var^ 
m^ns:  mm^tt  mr  a«£i|rii'  tO  (r«<iiTa«  t«v   a«£i|r«v :  and 

yet  the  sentences  are  considerably  diveiafied  in 
other  parts. 

Ephes.ch.  iv.  33.  "  And  be  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  foreiving  one  another,  even  as 
Qodf  for  Christ's  sue,  luth  forgiven  yoti."T 


•Vide  Locke  ialoc 

t  Ephes.  Clkiv.  9—4.  Mtra  wmv^g  ramvof  ^ocwvc  «•• 

irfaeTi|Te(,  /uira  /tax^eSw^taf,  arix»/uv««  aXX^Xw*  •» 
myutrn'  T«rovfai^»mf  t^^ iiv  t(»  •v«Ti|Ta  Ttw  wvtv^mrf  $9 
vm  rvvitTftm  rns  iif^inif.  S»  ra/ta  xai  •*  W9t9f»m^n,m$m9 
xai  $»Kn§nrt  $9  ft**  fXirif I  mf  tiKnrtmf  Vpm9, 

I  Colos.  Ch.  iii.  19— J5.  B»l«rardf  cw,  m(  •xXurti  t 
Ofov  a>^«e«xat  ^ym1r^/i»*^^fTW>,myxv*^lr^ff^m9,  Zf««-r« 
T^ra,  rmwitv^frvvnvy  irfaoT^ra,  /tmufiwfinmv'  av*x*^ 
v«i  aXM^av,  xai  X'f*^*^*^*  •■«TC«(*iav  rtf  Wft  Tir» 
*Xn  ^•^^'»»'»  «»*•«  «•«  •  Xe«rT»f  fX*«<raT«  v^itr^twra  xa* 
vfutf  iwt  irar*  J«  rowrttf  rtir  a>^a^y,  ifTif  ««-t»  Tvi^ftT/fg 

Tl|$  TiXl»OT(|TO{*  Xai  l|  ilffM    TOV    0<«V    /BfaC«V«TM  iv  Ta*« 

xa^S^iai;  «^mv,  <<{  i|v  xa>  ixA.i|Si|t«  •»  ir«  r«^ari. 

§  Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  BE  o«  a-av  t«  «-«#»a  rvvm^ft^Kty—  - 
ftiwot  xai  rv^CiCa^s^trov  Si»  wu9^(  m^nf  r^  nr*X*t^*f 
xar*  $9tfyit»9  tv  ftir^m  ivof  (xarrew  ftiftnt  rnv  av(iir*v  ts 
rajuMTOc  ^reifiTMi. 

KCk>l0S.  Ch.  ii.  19.  E|  o«  »■»  to  r»^a  fia  Ta»  a^av  xa« 
wviiTftmv  ttrtx^fnyv/u9*9  xai  rv/*CiCa(»/M»*v,a«{i»  t^» 
aw^qriv  TOu  6feu. 

IT  E|di.  ch.  iv.  33.    Ttwtr9$  it  nf  aXX.i|Xov(  Xf4«^*« 

t9TwKmyx*9*i  %•«•?•'••''••  'Y'**K!^/¥lff*  ••••<•» 
Xfirra  <xafirar«  v^ifiied  by  V^jOOv  IL 
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Colot.  ch.  HL  13.  "  Foibearing  one  another  and 
forj^ving  one  another :  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also 
£ye.»'* 

Here  we  have  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God,  for  Christ's  sake  (•»  X(irr«)  hath  foigiven 
joa."  in  the  firrt  quotation,  substantially  repeated 
m  toe  second.  But  in  the  tooond,the  sentence  is 
broken  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  clause,  "  if 
any  man  have  a  ouarrel  agunst  any;"  and  the 
laUer  part  is  a  little  varied ;  instead  of  "  God  in 
Christ,^'  it  is  "  Christ  hath  forgiven  you." 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  22—24.  "  That  ye  put  off  con- 
eermn^  the  former  conversation  the  old  man, 
which  IS  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts, 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and 
that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  Grod,  is 
created  m  righteousness  and  true  holinesB."t 

Colos.  ch.  lii.  9,  10.  "  Seeing  that  ve  have  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  af- 
ter the  image  of  him  that  created  him."t 

In  these  quotations,  "  putting  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new,^'  appears  in  both.  The 
idea  is  further  explained  by  calling  it  a  renewal ; 
in  the  one,  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind :" 
in  Uie  other,  "  renewed  in  knowledge."  ^  In  both, 
the  new  man  is  said  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
wuDB  model ;  in  the  one  he  is,  "after  Grod,  created 
in  rif^hteousness  and  true  holiness;"  in  the  other. 
"  he  Is  renewed  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him."  In  a  word,  it  is  the  same  person  writing 
noon  a  kindred  subject,  with  the  terms  and  ideas 
vriiich  he  had  before  employed  still  floating  in  his 
memory.f 

Ei^es.  ch.  v.  6 — 8.  "  Because  of  these  things 
Cometh  the  wrath  qf  God  upon  the  children  (f 
disobedience:  be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  wiUi 
them ;  for  ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord:  vralk  as  cnildren  of 
l^hfH 

Coloe.  ch.  iii.  6— S.  "  For  which  thing's  sake 
the  wrath  qf  Chd  eometh  on  the  children  qf  dis- 
obedience ^  in  the  which  ye  also  walked  some 
time,  whni  ye  lived  in  them.  But  now  ye  also 
patoffallthese."ir 

These  verses  aflbrd  a  specimen  of  that  partial 

•  Odes.  ch.  iii.  13.    Ai»i%o/m»oi  «xxi|X«ir,  *mt  x«f  *^«- 

X^tmt  iXflf  «v^«T»  v^«v,  9vrm  >«*  vftttg, 

t  Epbes.  ch.  iv.  2*-^  Air»5i«-5«ii  «^«c  ««t«  rnv  w^o- 

Ttfm*  mwm0-rf99n9f  ron  wmKmttt  mtrifittrov  rov  ^9$tf9tU9»9 
%mf  rmi  »wtSvfnm§  rtis  Mjr«Ti|(*  m9»9$9«9-9mt  f$  rm  wiv 
^mrt  TM  M»f  *^M**9  »•*  ivSvTmrimt  rev  smivov  mvifmifPyTtv 
Mmrm  B$9r  srtrdirr*  tr  Stnmttrvvn    *m*  •^•orirr*   rtif 

I  Oolos.  ch.  iii.  9^  10.    AjriK^ovs^ive*  tov  ir«x«iev  «»• 

T^9 m9u*mi999/U9*9  ■«$  UTiyrwciir  KMT*  iiKOVM  TOv  Krir«rro$ 

4I0  these  eomparisons,  we  often  perceive  the  reason 
r  the  writer,  tboogh  exprening  the  same  idea,  uies 
a  aiUferent  term ;  namely,  because  tbd  term  before  used 
Is  employed  in  the  sentenee  under  a  dillbrent  (brm  : 
thos,  M  the  qnotations  nnder  our  eye,  the  new  man  is 
um4*f  ■r9«»a^(  in  tlM  Epbesians,  and  rev  viav  in  the 
Cblomanfl ;  but  then  it  is  becaose  ra*  e«iv«v  is  used  in 
the  next  word,  mtrnxatvo^tfuw. 

I  Bpbea.  ch.  v.  6—8.  A»«  t»vt«  y»f  ifXfTsi  i|  ofyn  t» 

•t*«  $wt  TM»f  vi*o;  Tm  mwtt6n»t,    U^  our  ytvivit  rv/tft$. 

T»x»i  Mvrmv.  Ht«  ym(ir9r$  r»»T«c,  nut  i$  ^m(  ir  Ku^iw*  «( 

T«<irs  ^wTSf  wifurmntrt. 

T  Cdos.  ch.  iii.  6—8.    Ai  m  aexiT**  n  9(yn  eiev  iwi 

rtTi,  rr<  i^ifri  1*  •orciff.    Mvv*  t»  m9$itrU  »«<  vfutf  rm 
4 

2C 


resemblance  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  when 
no  imitation  is  designed,  when  no  studied  recol- 
lection is  employed^  but  when  the  mind,  exerdsed 
upon  the  same  subject,  is  left  to  the  spontaneous 
return  of 'such  terms  and  phrasQs,  as,  having  been 
used  before,  ma^  happen  to  present  theiuselves 
again.  The  sentiment  of  both  passages  is  through- 
out alike :  half  of  that  sentiment,  the  denunciation 
of  Gh)d's  wrath,  is  expressed  in  identical  words; 
the  other  half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  ^uit  their 
former  conversation,  in  words  entirely  different. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  15,  16.  **  See  then  that  ye  walk 
circumspectly ;  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeem- 
ing the  time."* 

Uolos.  ch.  iv.  5.  "  Walk  in  wisdom  towards 
them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time."t 

This  is  another  example  of  that  mixture,  which 
we  remarked  of  sameness  and  variety  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  writer.  "  Redeeming  the  time" 
(ji|«vo««^o/uvoi  Tov  xMifov,)  is  a  literal  repetition. 
"  Walk  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,"  («^i«iflr«riiTi  i^^ 
•c  Aco^oi,  axx*  wf  ro^ei)  answers  exactly  in  sense, 
and  nearly  in  terms,  to  "  walk  in  wisdom,"  ( •» 
a>o9i««-i«i«-aTiiTi.)  iiifivitTiiTi  axfiCwj  is  a  Very  <nf- 
ferent  phrase,  but  is  intended  to  convey  precisely 
the  same  idea  as  a-i^ la-Knirt  w^%^  rev(  i£w.  A%(ie«*f 
is  not  well  rendered  "  circumspectly."  It  means 
what  in  modem  speech  we  should  call  "  correctly," 
and  when  we  advise  a  person  to  behave  "  correct- 
ly,** our  advice  is  always  given  with  a  reference 
"  to  the  opinion  of  others,"  ir««f  t«v«  i\m.  "  Walk 
correctly,  redeeming  the  time,"  i.  e.  suiting  your- 
selves to  the  difficulty  and  ticklishness  of  the  times 
in  which  we  Uve,  "  because  the  days  are  evil." 

Ephes.  ch.  vi.  19, 20.  "And  (praying)  for  me, 
that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may 
open  my  mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the  myste- 
ry of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambasrador 
in  bonds,  that  therein  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I 
ought  to  speak."t 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  3,  4.  "  Withal  praymg  also  for 
us  that  Qod  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utter- 
ance to  v^&sUl  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I 
am  also  in  bonds,  that  I  may  make  it  manifest  asl 
ought  to  speak."$ 

In  these  quotations,  the  phrase,  "  as  1  ought  to 
speak"  (•«  Im  iu  \mxmrmt,)  the  words  "  utterance" 


(x»v««,)"a™y»'«'y''  (^"rric^O  "open"  («re*^« 
andi»«»o*(M,)  are  the  same.  "To  make  known 
the  mystery  c»  the  Gtospel**  (yM^ivai  t«  /iv«^4piei^,> 


ansvren  to  "  make  it  ntanifest"  (ivm  f  «M««r»  «vt«  ,^ 
"for  which  1  am  an  ambassador  in  b(Hids"(*'*^*^  ** 
wfTUvm  ,p  iixvTii,)  to  "  for  which  I  am  ^Iso  in 
bonds'*  (It  • »«« iiUftmt.) 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  23.  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves 
to  your  own  husbands^  as  unto  the  Lord,  for  the 
husband  is  the^head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is 
the  heeid  of  the  church,  and  he  is  the  saviour  of 
the  body.    Therefore^  as  the  church  is  subject 


♦  Ephes.  ch.  v.  15,  16.    bxi«ti  ow»  ••«»«  Mii#iCm  wtft. 

iratrairi*  fui  ««  «rof ««,  mXX*  •{  rof •*,  $i»y9fm^9iuwt  rtv 

t  Colos.  ch.  iv.  5.     B»  ro^i«  ir«(«jr«TiiTi  «-«««  t«»5  t|«, 

roy  Kutfov  i£«^efei^o/(iirei. 

t  Ephes.  ch.  vi.  19, 20.    Kn*  «»•<  •I'ou,  »••  ^»««  *»*«««i 

X-oyof  IV  avoi^ii  TOW  rTO/»«TOf  ^ow  iv  T«pp>l'*«»  yirwf  «r«« 
TO  /turriiftov  TOW  ivmyytKtoVfVwtf  o«  jr^irCiwv  $¥  mkvntf 
tvm  IV  «wT»  w»ffn9'tm0'mft»t,  m(  fn  /t»  K»Kn9-»t. 

§  Colos.  ch.  iv.  3, 4.  njo«wxo/.i»o4  m/t*  *•»  w-i <«  n/Mii', 
tv»  0  eie;  Miroi^ii  nt$t9  dv^mv  tow  Xoyow,  KmKnT»t  to  ^w. 
rrnfi9v  tow  Xf  irTOw  ^i  o  »««  M$t»mt^  i»«  fmMfmrm  wtrr* 
•$  111 /CI  XaXqCMi.  /-v/^/-vi/-> 
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tinto  ChrWt,  00  let  the  wiTei  be  to  theb  own  hos- 
bandi  in  eveiy  thing.  Hwhanda^  love  yowr  wives  ^ 
even  as  Chnst  aim  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himaelf  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word;  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but 
that  it  should  be  hcAy  and  without  blemish.  So 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies. 
He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself;  for  no  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church ;  for  we 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his 
bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  Ei- 
ther and  his  mother  and  be  joined  unto  his  wife, 
and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great 
mystery ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  ana  the 
church.  Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of  you  in 
particular,  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and 
the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 
Children^  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord^Jbr  this 
is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
(which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise,) 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  may- 
est  tive  long  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fathers^  wo- 
voke  not  your  children  to  wrath^  but  bring  tnem 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Servants^  he  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters aceording  to  tfie  Jlesh,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling j  in  singleness  qfyour  heart,  as  unto  Christ ; 
not  with  eye-service^  as  menr^leasers^  but  as  the 
servants  qf  Christ,  doing  the  will  (f  God  from 
the  heart ;  with  good  wilt  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men;  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  any  man  doelh,  the  same  shall  he  re- 
ceive of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
And,  ye  masters,  oo  the  same  things  unto  them, 
fiirboiring  threatening :  knowing  that  your  mas- 
ter also  is  in  heaven,  neither  is  there  respect  of 
persons  with  him.*" 

t  Colos.  ch.  iii.  18.  "  Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord. 
Husbands,  love  your  wiyes,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  them.  Cnildren,  obe^  your  parents  in  all 
things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord. 
FathiDrs,  provoke  not  your  chil£en  to  anger,  lest 
they  be  discouraged.  Servants,  obey  in  aO  things 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh:  not  with  eye- 
service  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  Qod ;  and  whatever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily 

*  Epbes.  ch.  y.  SiS.  Ai  yvvmtntf,  r$tt  tSt9»$  mtrtfmrtp 
inr«rmrT»^$^  mf  to  Xwf  iw. 

t  Ck>l<M.  ch.  iii.  18.    Ai  yv¥m*$Sf9VtrmrTt9^t  roi$  i^«. 

Epbes.   0(  airjf i(,  »ymitmr$  xmf  yvvmtxmt  iMrrvv. 

Colos.    Ot  »9i^t(,  «iya«-«ri  xm^  yutmtKmt, 

l^lhes.    T«  riftVM,  va-MxcwiTi  TOif  ySvivriv  v/mnt  iv  Xu- 

f !•*  T«VTO  yf  $Trt  it»m$9¥. 

CkAos.  T*  r$x¥m,  vw»%ov$rt  rotf  ^vivr*  *mrm  wmrrm' 
TOUT*  y»f  trrtp  iv»fiTr9v  rm  X»f ••. 

EphM.  K»<  •*  irnTif ■(,  /tn  w»f9gytJ^tr»  rm  t«kv«  v/imv. 

Colos.  Oi  wmrifif^ftti  i^iili^iTi  *rm  rtxvm  vftmw. 

l^lbes.  Oi  l«vx«*,  vira»««tT«  rtif  «vf leif  %»rm  ritfiiM 
/urm  f  tCe*  »mt  Tfe/tev,  iv  «a-XeTi|Ti  rq;  it«f {i«f  v/imv,  m( 
T«  Xf <«^a»*  t^n  ««T*  v^9mKiit»5tvKit»¥,  Mf  mv9fW»fiTX»t, 
mKK*  mt  f9vk»*  rev  Xf  irro«,iro40«mf  r«  ^Xi|/»«  rov  0iev 
i»  4^Xi|f*^T*  i999tms  l»vXi««mc  •(  ▼••  KvpiMyXai  ovk  «v- 
$fmir»i('  $*f9r$f  on  o  i«»ti  tnttmt  wotii^  aya9ey,revre 
KO^iiiTMi  irmfm  rtv  Kvf to*,  lira  lovX.ef,  $tr$  ixivfipof. 

Colos.  0«  ^ovXei,  vykKOgiTi  umrm  irmrr»  rei;  it«r0 
rmf*m  svpioi;,  a>h  t¥  o^««X^oWuXii«4«,  af  »¥9pmw» f»r*9t, 
•XX»  »9  ««-Xeri|Ti  K«^*««,  ^oCow/MMi  rO¥  8ioir«  it«i  «■«»  0, 
Ti  ««v  irtiiiTa,  •«  ^X^S  *fy*K*^'*  •«  ■»'••  '^f  "•>  *••  •"• 
mtifwtf  nM$(  OTi  •wo  ICwpieo  mrtKn'^iTii  Ti|ir  mrrmwO' 
fortp  rjis  *\iif9f9/n»C  rm  ymf  txifim  T^trrm  (ovXivira. 

*  v^foex'^n-i,  lactic  non  spemenda.   Grusbach.      | 


as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  knowing  that 
of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  in- 
heritance :  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ. — But  he 
that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which 
he  hath  dbne;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  mas- 
ter in  heaven.** 

The  passages  mariced  by  Italics  in  the  Quota- 
tion from  the  E^phesians,  heai  a  strict  resemblance, 
not  only  in  signification  but  in  terms,  to  the  quo> 
tation  m>m  the  Coloesians.  Both  the  words  and 
the  order  of  the  words  are  in  many  clauses  a  du- 
plicate (^one  another.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians.  these  passages  are  laid  together;  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  they  are  divided  b^  intermediate 
matter,  espedally  by  a  long  digressive  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  umon  between  Christ  and  his 
church;  which  ^sessing,  as  Mr.  Locke  hath  well 
observed,  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  firom  being^  an 
incidental  thought,  grows  up  into  the  principal 
subject.  The  aflinity  between  these  two  passages 
in  signification,  in  terms,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  is  closer  than  can  be  pointed  out  between 
any  parts  of  any  two  epistles  in  the  volume. 

If  the  reader  would  see  how  the  same  subject 
is  treated  by  a  diflerent  hand,  and  how  distinguish- 
able it  is  from  the  production  of  the  same  pen,  let 
him  turn  to  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  duties  of  servanU, 
of  wives,  and  of  husbands,  are  enlarged  upon  in 
that  epistle,  as  they  are  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians; but  the  subjects  both  occur  in  a  diflerent 
order,  and  the  train  of  sentiment  subjoined  to  each 
is  totally  unlike. 

3.  In  two  letters  issuing  from  the  same  peraon, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  gene- 
ral oocasbn,  we  may  expect  to  trace  the  influence 
of  association  in  the  order  in  which  the  topics  fol- 
low one  another.  Certain  ideas  univenally  or 
usually  suggest  others.  Here  the  order  is  what 
we  call  natural,  and  from  such  an  order  nothing 
can  be  concluded.  But  when  the  order  is  arbi- 
trary, yet  alike,  the  concurrence  indicates  the  ef- 
fect of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas,  which  have 
been  once  jmned,  commonly  revisit  the  thoughts 
together.  The  epistles  under  consideration  fur- 
nish the  two  following  remarkable  instances  of 
this  species  of  agreement 

Epnes.  ch.  iv.  24.  "  And  that  ye  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  Grod  is  createa  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness;  wherefore  putting  away 
Wing,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour, 
for  we  are  members  one  of  another."* 

Colos.  ch.  iiL  9.  **  Lie  not  to  one  another;  see- 
ing that  ye  have  put  ofi*  the  old  man  with  hk 
deeds;  and  have  prut  on  the  new  man,  which  k 
renewed  in  knowledge."t 

The  vice  of  "  lying,"  or  a  correction  of  that  vice, 
does  not  seem  to  h&ir  any  nearer  retain  to  the 
"  putting  on  the  new  man,"  than  a  iefonnati<m  in 
any  other  article  of  morals.  Yet  these  two  ideas, 
we  see,  stand  in  both  epistles  in  immediata  con- 
nexion. 

Ephes.  ch.  y.  20,  21,  22.    "  Giving  thanks  al- 


*  Ephes.  ch.  iv.  S4,  S5.     X«i  tvivrmt^mt  top  »«ivop  •*. 

ifmit9¥,  r9¥  ii«r«  Of  ov  KTiT0avT«  iv  ^<K«<or«M  it«i  ortorir- 
ri  rne  mKniiimf  it»  tts^oSi/tf  roi  to  ^ivi'of,  XmX»«t«  «Xf  !««•» 
$ti»rr9(  fttr*  tov  vXifTiev  mvtov  ot«  io-^iw  aXX^Xw*  fuKn, 
t  Colos.  ch.  iii.  0.  Mir  t^ivf  ir^i  it(  mxmxovc,  ms-ikIv. 
Tti/civoi  TOir  ir»Kmt9¥  m¥$fmir9¥,  rv9  r*tf  trfrnj^trtv  awT**, 
««« iv{vc«/M«««  TOP  MOV,  TOV  «v«»«i<r09^voy  •!{  urtywmrtw. 
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WBjs  for  all  things  onto  God  and  the  Father,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  submitting 
yourselves  one  to  another,  in  the  fear  of  GocT 
Wives,  submit  youruelvcs  unto  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  unto  the  Lord."^ 

Cokos.  ch.  iii.  IJ.  "Whatsoever  ye  do,  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  m  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
civing  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him. 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands, 
as  it  b  fit,  in  the  Lord."r 

In  both  these  passages,  submission  follows  giv- 
imf  of  thanks,  without  any  similitude  in  the  ideas 
which  should  account  for  the  transition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  epistles  farther.  The  argument 
which  results  from  it  stands  thus  :  No  two  other 
epistles  contain  a  circumstance  wliich  indicates 
that  they  were  written  at  the  same,  or  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  No  two  other  epistles  exhibit  so 
many  marks  of  correspondency  and  resemblance. 
If  the  original  which  we  ascribe  to  these  two  epis- 
tles be  the  true  one,  that  is,  if  they  were  both 
really  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  both  sent  to  their 
respective  destination  by  the  same  messenger,  the 
sknilitude  is,  in  all  points,  what  should  be  expect- 
ed to  take  obce.  If  they  were  forgeries,' then  the 
iDention  of  Tychicus  in  both  epistles,  and  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  he  either  carried  or  ac- 
companied both  epistles,  was  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accounting  for  tneir  simiUtude:  or  else  the 
itrocliire  of  the  epistles  was  designedly  adapted  to 
the  drcomstance :  or  lastly,  the  confbrmitj^  between 
tiK  contents  of  the  forgeries,  and  what  is  thus  di- 
netly  intimated  concerning  their  date,  was  only  a 
happy  accident.  Not  one  of  these  three  supposi- 
tions will  gain  credit  with  a  reader  who  peruses 
the  epistles  with  attention,  and  who  reviews  the 
several  examples  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the  ob- 
servations with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

No.IL 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  word  or 
phrase  cleaving,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  a 
writer  or  speaker,  and  presenting  itself  to  his  utter- 
ance at  every  turn.  When  we  observe  this,  we 
call  it  a  cant  word,  or  a  cant  phrase.  It  is  a  natu- 
nl  efiRsct  of  habit :  and  would  appear  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does,  had  not  the  rules  of  ^ood 
writing  taught  the  ear  to  be  offended  with  the  iter- 
ation of  the  same  sound,  and  oftentimes  caused 
OS  to  reject,  on  that  account,  the  word  which  offer- 
ed itarif  first  to  our  recollection.  With  a  writer 
who,  Gke  St  Paul,  either  knew  not  these  rules,  or 
disregarded  them,  such  words  will  not  be  avoided. 
The  truth  b,  an  example  of  this  kind  runs  through 
aevefal  of  his  epistles,  and  in  the  epistle  before  us 
abounda  i  and  that  is  in  the  word  ricAet^  (fl-xovrof ) 
used  metaphorically  as  an  argumentative  of  the 
idea  to  which  it  happens  to  be  subioined.  Thus, 
"the  Hehe»  of  his  glorjr,"  "  his  riches  in  glory," 
"  riches  of  the  glory  of  ms  inheritance,"  "  riche*  of 
the  ^017  of  this  mystery,"  Rom.  ch.  ix.  23.  Ephes. 
ch.  lii  16.  Ephes.  ch.  i  18.  Coloe.  ch.  L  37: 
**riche9  of  his  grace,**  twice  in  the  Ephesians,  ch. 


•  Epbes.  eh.  T.  SO,  SI,  83.  £vxi(^i«^o«rr»c  ir«rrori 
wirtf  irsvTMv,  iv  ovt^sTi  rev  Kuftov  iiAt«v  IifCOv  X^«rrev,TM 
6««  Mmt  IlMTftf  vrPT$iT9^ftt*oi  »KKiiKtt(  iv  ^oCw  eiov.    A* 

t  Oolos.  eta.  iii.  17.  *•«  »•«»  »!  ▼•  •«'  woiijt*,  $9  Xoy-w, 
^  $9  tfy^f  iri»vT«  t¥  tv«/K«Ti  Ktfpi»«  Iiiroo,  ivxof 'v^eutrrt; 
T»  9im  KM!  wmrpt  it  •«t««.  A«  ^^vvmikis  vir^rmmrii 
T*«f  tliOf  m»9fm9't9^  ms  »9n%S9  iv  Koftm. 


11.  7,  and  ch.  il  7;  "  riches  of  the  ihll  aflrannoe  of 
understanding,'*  Colos.  ch.  iL  2;  "riches  of  his 
goodness,"  Rom.  ch.  ii.  4;  "riches  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,'»  Rom.  ch.  xl  33;  "riches  of  Christ," 
Ephes.  ch.  iii  8.  In  a  like  sense  the  adjective, 
Rom.  ch.  X.  12,  "  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him ;' 
Ephes.  ch.  il  4,  "  rich  in  mercy:"  1  Tim.  ch.  vi- 
18,  rich  in  good  works."  Also  the  adverb,  Colos. 
ch.  iii.  16,  "  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you 
richly.'*  This  figurative  use  of  the  word,  though 
so  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  does  not  occur  in  aqy  put 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  once  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  ch.  iL  5.  "  Hath  not  God  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  fiiith  1  where  it  is 
manifestly  suggested  b^  the  antithesis.  I  propose 
the  frequent  yet  seemingly  unafiected  use  of  this 
phrase,  in  the  epistle  beft>re  us,  as  one  internal 
mark  of  its  genuinenees. 

No.  III. 
There  is  another  singularity  in  St  Paul's  style, 
which,  wherever  it  a  found,  ma^  be  deemed  a 
badge  of  authenticity ;  because,  if  it  were  noticed, 
it  would  not,  I  think,  be  imitated,  inasmuch  as  it 
almost  always  produces  embarrassment  and  inter- 
ruption in  the  reasoning.  This  singularity  is  a 
species  of  digression  which  may  properly,  I  thmk, 
be  denominated  going  off"  at  a  word.  It  is  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  subject  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  particular  word,  forsaking  the  train  of  Uiought 
then  m  hand,  and  entering  u^n  a  parenthetic 
sentence  in  which  that  word  is  the  prevailing 
term.  I  shall  Uy  before  the  reader  some  examples 
of  this,  collected  from  the  other  epistles,  and  tnen 
TOopose  two  examples  of  it  which  are  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  2  Cor.  ch.  iL  14,  at  the 
word  savour:  "Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  mak- 
eth  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in 
every  place,  (for  we  are  unto  G^  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perisn ;  to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death 
unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto 
lifb ;  imd  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?)  For 
we  are  not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of 
God,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God;  in  the 
sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ"  Again,  2  Cor. 
ch.  iii.  1,  at  the  word  epistle :  "  Need  we,  as  some 
others,  epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or  of  com- 
mendation from  you?  (ye  are  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men ;  foras- 
much as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epis- 
tle of  Clirist,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  tiving  God ;  not  in 
tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.")  The  position  of  the  words  in  the  origi- 
nal, shows  more  strongly  than  in  the  trandation, 
that  it  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word  la-irroxv 
which  gave  birth  to  the  sentence  that  follows :  3 
Cor.  chap.  iii.  1.    e»  mh  xpi^^m***  •«  ▼•"?.  r»rT«TiJt«»r 

$irtTr9Km9  irpof  v^»f ,  n  ig  «/M»if  rvrT«TiK«v  ;  n  iflrirroxii 
mtm9  v/t»»f  l«T«,  •>'>'«yp«M/*»«"l  JfTWif  KUfStrntf  nfMi9^yt* 

9$fv^v*    0T«   im  twi9r*Kn   Xfirrov  liaxeinitfiirM  «f * 

TOf  ow«  IV  flrXK^i  X*9<vit«(|  •XX*  t»  irX«|i  xmfitmf  vrnf**- 

Again,  2  Cor.  ch.  iii.  12,  &c.  at  the  word  vail ; 
"  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use 
great  plainness  of  speech :  and  not  as  Moses, 
which  put  a  vail  over  his  face,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  stead&stly  look  to  the  end  of 
that  which  is  abolished.  But  their  minds  were 
bUnded;  for  until  thig^daj  wmi^^l,^^^ 
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untaken  away  In  the  reading  of  t!ie  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ :  but  even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is 
upon  their  heart :  nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn 
to  the  Lord  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away  (now 
the  Lord  is  toat  Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  b,  there  is  hberty.)  But  we  all  with  open 
ftoe,  beholding  as  in  a  guuw  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  There- 
fore, seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived mercy,  we  fiunt  not." 

Who  sees  not  that  this  whole  allegory  of  the 
vail  arises  entirely  out  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
word,  in  telling  us  that  "  Moses  put  a  vail  over 
his  iace,"  and  that  it  drew  the  apostle  away  from 
the  proper  subject  of  his  discourse,  the  di^^y  of 
the  office  in  wnich  he  was  enga^  ?  which  sub- 
ject he  fetches  up  again  almost  in  the  words  with 
which  he  had  left  it :  "  therefore,  seeing  we  have 
this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  fiiint 
not"  The  sentence  which  he  had  berore  been 
going  on  with,  and  in  which  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  vailj  was,  "  Seeing  then  that  we 
have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 
speech." 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  reader  will 
remark  two  instances  in  which  the  same  habit  of 
composition  obtains ;  he  will  recognise  the  same 
pen.  One  he  will  find,  chap.  iv.  8 — 11,  at  the 
word  ascended :  "  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he 
ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  unto  men. — (Now  that  oe  ascended^ 
what  18  it  but  that  he  also  descended  first  unto  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth?  He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended  up  fiur  above  all 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.)  And  he 
gave  some,  apostles,^  &c. 

The  other  appears,  chap.  v.  15S — 15,  at  the  word 
lif^ht:  "  For  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret:  but  all 
things  that  are  reproved,  are  made  manifest  by  the 
Ught:  (for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is 
Ught;  wherefore  he  saith.  Awake,  thou  that 
■leepest,  and  arise  from  the  aead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light  i)  see  then  that  ye  walk  circum- 
apecUy." 

NalV. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
disputed  that  the  epistle  before  us  was  written  by 
St.  Paul,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a  doubt  has  long 
been  entertained  concerning  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  The  question  is  founded  partly 
in  some  ambiguity  in  the  external  evidence.  Mar- 
oon, a  heretic  01  the  second  century,  as  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  a  father  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  calls  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  From 
what  we  know  of  Marcion,  his  judgment  is  little 
to  be  relied  ufwu;  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Marcion  was  rightly  understood  by  Tertullian. 
If,  however,  Marcion  be  brought  to  prove  that 
some  copies  in  his  time  gave  <»  AaeftKua  in  the 
superscnption,  his  testimony,  if  it  be  truly  inter- 
meted,  is  not  diminished  by  his  heresy ;  for  as 
Grodus  observes,  "cur  mea  re  mentiretur  nihil 
erat  caiu<e"  The  name  (v  e^i«-«,  in  the  first 
verse,  upon  which  word  singly  depends  the  proof 
that  the  epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  is 
not  read  in  all  the  manuscripts  now  extant.  I  ad- 
mit, hovrever,  that  the  external  evidence  prepon- 
derates with  a  manifest  excess  on  the  aide  of  the 


received  reading.  The  objection  therefore  prin- 
cipally arises  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itseli^ 
which,  in  many  respects,  militate  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  written  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sus.  According  to  the  history,  St.  Paul  had  pass- 
ed two  whole  years  at  Ephesus,  Acts,  chap.  xix. 
10.  And  in  tms  point,  viz.  of  St.  Paul  having 
preached  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  Ephe- 
sus, the  histonr  is  confirmed  by  the  two  Eputles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  by  the  two  EpuUes  to 
Timothy :  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pente- 
cost," 1  Cor.  ch.  xvi  ver.  8.  "  We  would  not 
have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to 
us  in  Asia,"  2  Cor.  ch.  i.  8.  "  As  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into 
Macedonia,"  1  Tim.  chap.  I  3.  *'  And  in  how 
many  things  he  ministered  to  me  at  Ephesus  thoa 
knowest  well,"  3  Tun.  ch.  i.  18.  I  adduce  these 
testinionies,  because,  had  it  been  a  competitkn  of 
credit  between  the  histoiy  and  the  epistle,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  have  prefer- 
red the  epistle.  Now,  ever^  epistle  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  churches  which  he  himself  had 
foupded,  or  which  he  had  visited,  abounds  with 
references,  and  appeals  to  what  had  passed  during 
the  time  that  he  was  present  amongst  them; 
whereas  there  is  not  a  text  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  which  we  can  collect  that  he  had 
ever  been  at  Ephesus  at  all.  The  two  Epistks  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Cralatians,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pnilipjnans,  and  the  two  Epistlea 
to  the  Thessafonians,  are  of  this  class;  and  they 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  history,  his  re- 
ception, and  his  conduct  whilst  amon^  them ; 
the  total  want  of  which,  in  the  epistle  before  us, 
is  very  difikult  to  account  for,  if  it  was  in  truth 
written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  which  dty 
he  had  resided  for  so k»ng a  time.  Thisis  the  first 
and  strongest  objection.  But  fiirther,  the  Epistle 
to  the  CouMsians  was  addressed  to  a  church,  in 
whkh  St  Paul  had  never  been.  This  we  infer 
from  the  first  verse  of  the  second*  chapter:  "  For 
I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have 
fof  you  and  for  them  at  Laomcea,  and  for  as  many 
as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh."  There 
could  be  no  propriefy  in  thus  joining  the  Coloe- 
sians  and  Laodiceans  with  those  "  who  had  not 
seen  his  lace  in  the  flesh,"  if  they  did  not  also  be- 
long to  the  same  description.  *  Now,  his  address 
to  the'Colossians,  whom  he  had  not  visited,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  his  address  to  the  Christians, 
to  whom  he  wrote  in  the  epistle  which  we  are  now 
considering :  "  We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always 
for  yo\x,  since  toe  heard  qf  your  faith  in  Cnriet  Se- 
sus,  ana  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to  all  the  saints," 
Col.  ch.  i.  3.  Thus,  he  speaks  to  the  Ephesians. 
in  the  epistle  before  us,  as  follows :  "  Whcrefi>re  I 
also,  q/Zer  /  heard  qfyvur  faith  in  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, and  love  unto  all  Uie  saints,  cease  not  to  give 
thanks  for  you  in  my  prayers,"  chap.  i.  15.  The 
terms  of  this  address  are  observable.  The  words 
"  having  heard  of  your  fiiith  and  love,"  are  the  veiy 
words,  we  see,  which  he  uses  towaids  strangen; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  ho  should  employ  the 
same  in  accosting  a  church  in  which  he  had  long 
exercised  his  ministry,  and  whose  "  fiuth  and  love" 


«  Dr.  Lardner  contends  afsinit  the  validity  of  this 
conclusion ;  but,  I  think,  without  suooesi.  LAKiunEa, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  473.  edit.  1757. 
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lie  muflt  have  penonally  known.  *  The  CpisUe 
to  the  Romans  was  written  before  St.  Paul  bad 
been  at  Rome:  and  his  address  to  them  runs  in 


the  same  stram  with  that  just  now  quoted ;  "  I 
thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  all, 
that  vour  &ith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
wodd:"  Rom.  eh.  i.  8.  Let  us  now  see  what  was 
the  form  in  which  our  apostle  was  accustomed  to 
introduce  hb  epistles,  when  he  wrote  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  already  acquainted.  To  the  Co- 
rinthians it  was  this :  *'  I  thank  my  God  always 
on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
men  jrou  by  Christ  Jesus,"  1  Cor.  ch.  I  4.  To 
Uie  Philippians :  "  I  thank  my  QoA  upon  every 
remembranoe  of  yon,"  PhiL  ch.  i.  3.  To  thie 
ThenaloiiiaBs :  "  We  give  thanks  to  Grod,  always 
for  yoQ  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our  prayers, 
remembering,  without  ceasing,  your  work  of  raith, 
andlaboarof  love,'*  1  Thess.  ch.  I  3.  To  Timo- 
thy: "  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  fore- 
fruteiB  with  pure  conscience,  that  without  ceasing 
I  have  remembrance  of  thee  in  my  prayers,  night 
and  day,"  2  Tim.  ch.  i.  3.  In  these  quotations, 
it  is  usually  his  remembrance^  and  never  his 
hearing  of  them,  which  he  makes  the  subject  of 
Ins  thankfulness  to  Grod. 

As  ^reat  difficulties  stand  in  the  wa^  supposing 
the  epistle  before  us  to  have  been  written  to  the 
church  of  Ejphesus,  so  I  think  it  probable  that  it 
is  actually  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  referred 
to  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
The  text  which  contains  that  re^rence 


is  this :  "  When  this  epistle  is  read  among  you, 
cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  ofthe  Lao- 
<ficeaDs,  and  that  ye  hkewise  read  theepi^e  from 
Laodicea,"  ch.  iv.  16.  Tha  "epistle /rowi  Lao- 
dkea  was  an  epistle  sent  by  St  Paul  to  that 
church,  and  by  tnem  transmitted  to  Colosse.  The 
two  churches  were  mutually  to  communicate  the 
epistles  they  had  received.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  direction  is  explained  by  the  greater 
pait  of  commentators,  and  is  the  most  probable 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  it  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  epistle  lOluded  to  was  an  epistle  which 
had  been  received  by  the  church  of  Laodicea 
kttely.    It  appears  then,  with  a  considerable  de- 

rs  of  evidence,  that  then  existed  an  enistle  of 
Pftul's  nearly  of  the  same  date  with  tne  Epis- 
tle to  the  Coloesians,  and  an  epistle  directed  to  a 
choich  (for  such  the  church  of  Laodicea  was)  in 
which  St.  Paul  had  never  been.  What  has  been 
observed  concerning  the  epistle  before  us,  shows 
that  it  ansvrers  perfectly  to  that  character. 

Nor  does  the  mistake  seem  very  difficult  to 
account  for.  Whoever  inspects  the  map  of  Asia 
Minor  will  see,  that  a  person  proceeding  from 
Rome  to  Laodicea,  wouM  probably  land  at  Ephe- 
sos,  as  the  nearest  frequented  sea-port  in  that 
directitn.  Might  not  Tychicus  then,  in  passing 
through  Ei^iesus,  communicate  to  the  Christians 


*  Mr.  Locks  endeavours  to  avoid  this  difllculty,  by 
cxplaioinf  **  their  faith,  of  which  St.  Paul  had  heard,*" 
to  aiean  the  steadiastneM  of  their  persuasion  that  they 
were  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  subjection 
to  the  Mosaic  institution.  But  this  interpretation 
seems  to  me  extremely  hard;  for.  in  the  manner  in 
which  (kith  is  here  joined  with  love,  in  the  expression 
"  your  faith  and  love,**  it  could  not  be  meant  to  denote 
any  particular  tenet  which  distinguished  one  set  of 
Christians  from  others ;  forasmuch  as  the  expression 
deseribes  the  general  virtoes  of  the  Christian  profession. 
#li#  Locks  m  lor 


of  that  place,  the  letter  wkh  which  he  was 
charged  1  Ana  might  not  copies  of  that  letter  be 
multiphed  and  preserved  at  Ephesusl  Might  not 
some  of  the  copies  drop  the  words  of  designation 
IV  rn  A»9imi$my*  which  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  an  Ephesian  to  retain  1  Might  not  copies  of 
the  letter  come  out  into  the  Christian  church  at 
lar^  from  Ephcsus ;  and  might  not  this  give  oc- 
casion to  a  belief  that  the  letter  was  written  to  that 
church  1  And,  lastly,  might  not  this  belief  pro- 
duce the  error  which  we  suppose  to  have  crept 
into  the  inscription  1 

No.V. 

As  our  epistle  pur{x>rts  to  have  been  written 
during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which 
lies  beyond  the  period  to  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  brings  up  his  history ;  and  as  we  have 
seen  and  acknowledged  that  the  epi^^ile  contains 
no  reference  to  any  transaction  at  Ephcsus,  during 
the  apostle's  residence  in  tliat  city,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  it  should  supply  many  marks  of  agree- 
ment with  the  narrative.  One  coincidence  how- 
ever occurs,  and  a  coincidence  of  that  minute  and 
less  obvious  kind,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly 
observed,  is  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Chap,  vi  19,  20,  we  read.  "  praying  for  me, 
that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldlv,  to  make  known 
the  mvstCTy  of  the  Gospel,  for  wliich  1  am  an  am- 
bassador in  bonds."  "  In  boncU,'^  ,f  «>.«a>ii,  in  a 
chain.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
we  are  informed,  that  Paul,  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him.  Dr.  Lafdner  has  shown 
that  this  mode  of  custody  was  in  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  and  that  whenever  it  was  adopted,  the 
prisoner  was  bound  to  the  soldier  by  a  single 
chain:  in  reference  to  which  St.  Paul,  in  toe 
twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter,  tells  the  Jews 
whom  he  had  assembled,  "  For  this  cause  there- 
fore, have  I  called  for  you  to  see  you,  and  to  speak 
with  you,  because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I 
amboimdirt/^Mt9cAatn,"Tiiv  mku9-$v  rmvrnv  irifiKii- 
/t»t.  It  is  in  exact  conformity  therefore  with  the 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  situation  at  the  time,  that  he 
declares  of  himself  in  the  epistle,  wfirtiv^  iv  mK»nt. 
And  the  exactness  b  the  more  remarkable,  as 
»K»Tts  (a  chain)  is  no  where  used  in  the  singular 
number  to  express  any  other  kind  of  custody. 
When  the  prisoner's  hands  or  feet  were  bound 
together,  the  word  was  itrfu*  (bonds,)  as  in  the' 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Paul  re- 


*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  there  seem  to  have  been 
some  ancient  copies  without  the  words  of  designation, 
either  the  words  in  Ephcsus,  or  the  words  in  Laodicsa. 
St.  Basil,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  speaking  of  the 
present  epistle,  has  this  very  singular  passage :  "  And 
writing  to  the  Ephedans,  as  truly  unitcwl  to  him  who  is 
through  knowledge,  he  (Paul)  oalleth  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense  suck  who  are;  saying,  to  the  saints  who  are  and  (or 
ecen)  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus;  fur  so  those  before  us 
have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient 
copies.**  Dr.  Mill  interprets  (and,  nntwittistanding  some 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  him.  in  my  opinion 
rightly  interprets)  these  words  of  Basil,  as  declaring 
that  this  fktber  had  seen  certain  copies  of  the  epistle 
in  which  the  words  **  in  Ephesus'*  were  wanting.  And 
the  passage,  I  think,  must  be  considered  as  Basil's  fan- 
ciful way  of  explaining  what  was  really  a  corrupt  and 
defective  reading;  for  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  epistle  could  have  originally  written 
mytots  rttf  evriv,  without  any  name  of  place  to  fol- 
low it. 
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plies  to  Affrippa,  "  I  would  to  Grod  that  not  only 
thou,  but  dso  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both 
almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  exrx'pt  these 
bonds"  ir»^ixT*(  ra)*  hrftmv  Ttvrwv.  When  the 
prisoner  was  confined  between  two  soldiers,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  Acts,  chap.  xii.  6,  two  chains 
were  employed ;  and  it  is  said  upon  his  miracu- 
lous delivenmce.  that  the  "chains"  («xw«^i««,  in 
the  plund)  "  fell  from  his  hands."  ^i«-M*f  i  the 
noun,  and  ^i«-^«  the  verb,  being  general  terms, 
were  applicable  to  this  in  common  with  an^  other 
species  of  personal  coercion;  but  mxwtff  in  the 
smgcdar  number,  to  none  but  this. 

If  it  can  be  suspected  that  the  writer  of  the 
present  epistle,  who  in  no  other  particular  ap- 
pears to  have  availed  himself  of  the  infbrmatbn 
concerning  St.  Paul,  delivered  in  the  Acts,  had. 
in  this  verse,  borrowed  the  word  which  he  reaa 
in  that  book,  and  had  adapted  his  expression  to 
what  he  found  there  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  treat- 
ment at  Rome ;  in  short,  that  the  coincidence  here 
noted  was  effected  by  crafl  and  design ;  I  think  it 
a  strong  reply  to  remark,  that,  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  same 
allusion  is  not  preserved ;  the  words  there  are, 
"  praying  also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto 
us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak  the  mystery  of 
Chrirt,  for  which  /  am  also  in  bonds"  i*  •  x«i 
itr/^mt.  Aflcr  what  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding 
number,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these 
two  epistles  were  written  by  the  same  person.  If 
the  writer,  therefore,  sought  for,  and  fraudulently 
inserted,  the  correspondency  into  one  epistle,  why 
did  he  not  do  it  in  the  other  1  A  real  prisoner 
might  use  either  general  words  which  compre- 
hended this  amon^  man^  other  modes  of  cus- 
tody: or  might  use  appropriate  words  which  spe- 
cified this,  and  distinguished  it  from  any  other 
mode.  It  would  be  accidental  which  form  of  ex- 
pression he  fell  upon.  But  an  impostor,  who  had 
the  art,  in  one  place,  to  employ  the  appropriate 
term  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  would  have  used 
it  in  bothplaoBs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippiane, 

No.  I. 

When  a  transaction  is  referred  to  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  reference  is  easily  and  im- 
mediately understood  by  those  who  are  before- 
hand, or  from  other  quarters,  acquainted  wiUi  the 
&ct,  but  is  obscure,  or  imperfect,  or  requires  in- 
vestigation, or  a  comparison  of  different  parts,  in 
order  to  be  made  dear  to  other  readers,  the  trans- 
action so  referred  to  is  probably  real]  because, 
had  it  been  fictitious,  the  writer  would  have  set 
forth  his  story  more  fully  and  plainly,  not  merely 
as  conscious  of  the  fiction,  but  as  conscious  that 
his  readers  could  have  no  other  knowled^  of  the 
subject  of  his  allusion  than  from  the  inrormation 
bi  which  he  put  them  in  possession. 

The  account  of  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epistle  to 


are  three  passages  in  the  epistle  which  relate  to 
this  subject.  The  first,  chap.  L  7,  "  Even  as  it  is 
meet  for  me  to  think  this  of  you  all,  because  I 
have  you  in  my  heart,  inasmuch  as  both  in  my 


bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  confinnationof  tfie 
Gkxipel,  ye  all  are  9vyx»ivmv9i  /t»v  rm  %ii^<t*(,  joint 
contributors  to  the  gift  which  I  have  received."* 
Nothing  more  is  said  in  this  place.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  chapter,  and  at  the  distance  of 
naif  the  epistle  from  the  last  quotation,  the  subject 
appears  again :  "  Yet  I  supposed  it  necessary  to 
send  to  ^ou  Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  com- 
panion in  labour,  and  fellow-soldier,  but  your 
messenger,  and  As  that  ministered  to  my  wants : 
for  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of  heavi- 
ness,  because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
sick :  for  indeed  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death ;  but 
Qod  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not  on  him  only,  but 
on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sor- 
row. I  sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully, 
that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may  rejoice,  ana 
that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful  Receive  him 
therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness;  and  hold 
such  in  reputation :  because  for  the  woric  of  Christ 
he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life  to 
supply  your  lack  qf  service  toward  me"  chap, 
ii.  25--3(X  The  matter  is  here  dropped,  and  no 
further  mention  made  of  it  till  it  is  taken  up  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  as  follows :  "  But  I 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last 
your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again,  wherein  ye 
were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity.  Not 
that  l  speak  in  respect  of  want;  for  I  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound ;  every  where  and  in  all  things,  I  am 
instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  thinn 
through  Christ  which  strengthencth  me.  NotwitE- 
standmg,  ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communi- 
cate with  my  afi!iction.  Now,  ye  PhiBppians, 
know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gkospel, 
when  I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  com- 
municated with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, but  ye  only.  For  even  m  Thessalonica 
ye  sent  once  and  a^ain  unto  my  necessity.  Not 
because  I  desire  a  gift :  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may 
abound  to  your  account  But  I  have  all,  and 
abound :  I  am  fiill,  having  received  of  Epaphro- 
ditus the  thinss  which  were  sent  from  you," 
chap.  iv.  10 — 18.  To  the  Philippian  reader,  who 
knew  that  contributions  were  wont  to  be  made  in 
that  church  for  the  apostle's  subsistence  and  re- 
lief, that  the  supply  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  send  to  him  hadf  been  delayed  by  the  want  of 
opportunity,  that  Epaphroditus  had  undertaken 
the  charge  of  conveying  their  liberality  to  the 
lk.nds  of  the  apostle,  that  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  commission  at  the  peril  of^  his  Ufe,  by 
hastening  to  Rome  under  the  oppression  of  a 
grievous  sickness;  to  a  reader  who  knew  all  this 
Beforehand,  every  line  in  the  above  quotations 
would  be  plain  and  clear.  But  how  is  it  with  a 
stranger  1  The  knowledge  of  these  several  par- 
riculars  is  necessaij  to  me  perception  and  ex- 
planation of  the  references ;  yet  that  knowledge 
must  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  passages 
lying  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.  Texts 
must  be  interpreted  by  texts  long  subsequent  to 


*  Pearoe,  I  belie?e,  was  the  first  ooniinentator«  who 
gave  this  tenn  to  the  expremioD ;  and  I  believe  aho 
that  his  expoeition  is  now  generally  amen  ted  to.  He 
interprets  m  the  tame  sense  the  phrase  in  the  fifth 
Irene,  which  oar  translation  renders  "  yoar  fellowsJUp 
in  the  Gospel  ;**  but  which  in  the  original  is  not  Ke«r»vi« 
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them,  which  necessarily  produoes  embarrassment 
and  suspense.  The  passage  quoted  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epistle  contains  an  acknowledg- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  of  the  liberality 
which  the  rhilippians  bad  exercised  towards 
him ;  but  the  allusion  is  so  general  and  indeter- 
minate, that  had  nothing  more  been  said  in  the 
sequel  of  the  epistle,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
applied  to  this  occasion  at  alL  In  the  second 
quotation,  Enaphroditus  is  declared  to  have  "  mi- 
nistered to  the  apostle's  wants,"  and  "to  have 
■applied  their  lack  of  service  towards  him ;"  but 
hcip.  that  is,  at  whose  expense,  or  from  what 
funcf  he  "  ministered,"  or  wnat  was  "  the  lack  of 
service"  which  he  suppUod,  are  left  very  much 
unexplained,  till  we  arrive  at  the  third  quota- 
whcre  we  find  that  Epaphroditus  "minis- 


tered  to  St  Paul's  wants"  only  by  conveying  to 
his  hands  the  contributions  of  the  Philippians: 
"  1  am  fiiD,  having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  were  sent  from  you:"  and  that 
"the  lack  of  service  which  he  supplied"  was  a 
delay  or  interruption  of  their  accustomed  bounty, 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  opportunity:  "I  re- 
joiced in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last 
your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again;  wherein 
ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity.'' 
The  a^r  at  length  comes  out  clear ;  out  it  comes 
out  by  piecemeal.  The  clearness  is  the  result  of 
the  reciprocal  illustration  of  divided  texts.  Should 
any  one  choose  therefore  to  insinuate,  that  this 
whole  story  of  Epaphroditus,  or  his  journey,  his 
errand,  his  sickness,  or  even  his  existence,  miffht, 
for  what  we  know,  have  no  other  foundation  than 
in  the  invention  of  the  forver  of  the  epistle ;  I  an- 
swer, that  a  forger  wouU  liave  set  forth  ma  titory 
oonncctedly,  and  also  more  fully  and  more  per- 
spicooosly.  If  the  epistle  be  authentic,  and  the 
transaction  real,  then  every  thin^  whicn  is  said 
conoeming  Epaphroditus,  and  his  commission, 
wookl  be  dear  to  those  into  whose  hands  the 
epistle  was  expec^  to  come.  Considering  the 
Philippians  as  his  readers,  a  person  migm  na- 
tnrally  write  upon  the  subject,  as  the  author  of 
the  epistle  has  written :  but  there  is  no  supposition 
of  forgery  with  which  it  will  suit. 

No.  II. 

The  histoffy  of  Epaphroditus  supplies  another 
objuration:  "Indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh  unto 
death :  but  God  had  mercy  on  him,  ami  not  on 
him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow 
upoQ  sorrow."  In  this  passage,  no  intimation  is 
nven  that  Epaphroditus  s  recovery  was  muncu- 
lous.  It  is  F^inljr,  I  think,  spoken  of  as  a  natu- 
ral event  This  instance,  together  with  one  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  ("  Trophimus  have 
I  left  at  Miletum  skk,")  afiords  a  proof  that  the 
power  of  performing  cures,  and,  by  parity  of 
maon,  of  working  other  miracles,  was  a  power 
which  only  visited  the  apostles  occasionally,  and 
did  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  own  will.  Paul 
undoubtedly  would  have  healed  Epaphroditus  if  he 
oookL  Nor,  if  the  power  of  working  cures  had 
awaited  his  disposal,  wouU  he  have  left  his  feUow- 
tfaveOer  at  Miletum  sick.  Thii,  I  thmk,  is  a  fiur 
observation  upon  the  instances  adduced ;  but  it  is 
not  the  observation  I  am  concerned  to  make.  It 
is  more  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  to  remark, 
that  foi;gery,  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  not 
have  spared  a  miracle ;  much  less  would  it  have 
intvodiioed  St  Paul  professing  Uie  utmost  anxiety 


for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  yet  acknowledging 
himself  unable  to  help  him:  which  he  does,  almost 
expressly,  in  the  case  of  Trophimus,  for  he  "  left 
him  sick;"  and  \irtually  in  the  passage  before  us, 
in  which  he  felicitates  himself  upon  the  recovery 
of  Epaphroditus,  in  terms  which  almost  exclude 
the  supposition  of  any  supernatural  means  beinff 
employed  to  efiect  it.  This  is  a  reserve  which 
notoing  but  truth  woukl  have  imposed. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iv.  15,  16.  "Now,  ye  Philippians,  know 
also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Groepel,  when  I 
departed  from  Ma^onia,  no  church  communicat- 
ed with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving, 
but  ye  only.  For  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent 
once  and  again  unto  my  necessity." 

It  will  w  necessary  to  state  the  Greek  of  this 
passage,  because  our  translation  does  not,  I  think, 
give  the  sense  of  it  accurately. 

OtimxB  it  x«i  viUf«(,  ^iX«s-«-i|r«o«,  on  iv  »fXn  row 
iv:»yy'iKiw^  on  t^nKitv  «»•  JMnxiIovim;,  ev{i/H««  ^oi 
iXKXfna  ixoivwvfriv,  i*f  Xoyev  i^Timf  x«i  Xi|^i«( n  ^|| 
u/cfi(  /«eve<*  on  xett  $V'fi»o-T»Kt¥t»n  »««  mirm^  x*$  St(  $ig 
''H*  X(**»*  M^'  twift^mrt. 

The  reader  will  please  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  corresponding  particulars  on  and  on  »»i^ 
which  connect  the  words  it  m^xn  rev  ivk>'>'ixiov,  ot« 

i^ilXSov  M^ro  M«x«loyi«(,  with  the  words  If  e<r«-«A.oyixi|, 

and  denote,  as  1  interpret  the  passage,  two  distinct 
donations,  or  rather  donations  at  two  distinct  pe- 
riods, one  at  Thessalonica,  mwmi  x«i  itg,  the  otner 
afler  his  departure  from  Macedonia,  on  i^nxSot  mw 
MwdleviMt.*  I  would  render  the  passage,  so  as  to 
mark  these  diflerent  periods,  thus:  "Now,  ye 
Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  when  I  was  departed  from  Macedonia, 
no  church  communicated  with  me,  as  concerning 
^vinff  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.  And  that  also 
in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my 
necessity."    Now  with  thb  exposition  of  the  pas- 

X compare  2  Cor.  chap,  xi,  8.  9 :  "I  robbed 
churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do  you 
service.  And  when  f  was  present  with  you  and 
wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man;  for  that 
which  was  lacking  to  me,  the  brethren  which 
came  from  Macedonia  supplied." 

It  appears  from  St.  Paul's  history,  as  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  upon  leaving  Ma- 
cedonia he  passed,  afler  a  very  short  stay  at  Athens, 
into  Achaia.  It  appears,  secondly,  from  the  quo- 
tation out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
in  Achaia  he  accepted  no  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  converts  of  that  country ;  but  that  he 
drew  a  supply  for  his  wants  from  the  Macedonian 
Christians.  Asreeably  whereunto  it  appears^  in 
the  third  place,  from  the  text  which  is  tne  subiect 
of  the  present  number,  that  the  brethren  in  Phi- 
lip^ a  diy  of  Macedonia,  had  followed  him  with 
th^  munificence,  on  »inx9tw  airo  M«a«^ov<««,  when 
he  was  departed  from  Macedonia,  that  is,  when 
he  was  come  into  Achaia. 

The  passage  under  consideration  affords  another 
drcumstance  of  agreement  deserving  of  our  notice. 


*  Lake,  Cb.  il.  15.  K«'  •>'tiriTO,  w;  «»iri|A.9oir  •«■*  mvrmv 

•<(Tor  w«airov  oi  myyiKtt^  **as  the  angels  were  gone 
away,**  l.  e.  «/Ur  tJieir  departure,  o*  wo •/«*»•{  itiror  wfoe 

•XX^Xovf .  Matt.  ch.  Xii.  43.  Or«v  i$  to  MX«9Mprov  wvtvftm 

tltktn  «9ro  Tov  Kf^Dwirov,  **  wben  the  andean  spirit  is 

rB,**  i.  e.  ^fter  hit  departure.  Snfxtr»t.  John,  ch.  xiii. 
On  agnxSi  (ievls()  ••  when  lie  was  gone,"  i.  e.  mfUr 
his  departure,  Ktytt  iiio^wt,  Acts,ch.  x.  7, »(  5i  Ma-nxSir 
0  Mvyixo;  0  KmKmv  T»  KspvKA.**,  **  and  when  the  angel 
wlikib  spake  unto  him  was  departed,"  I.  e.  •fUr  bis  do- 
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HORiE  PAULINA. 


The  ^  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
plans  18  stated  to  have  been  made  "  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  goepel."  This  phrase  is  most  natu- 
rally explained  to  signify  the  first  preaching  of  the 
GkMpel  in  these  puts,  viz.  on  tnat  side  of  the 
JE|[ean  sea.  The  succours  referred  to  in  the 
Epirtle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  received  from  Ma- 
cedonia, are  stated  to  have  been  received  by  him 
upon  his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Ghreece. 
The  dates  therefore  assigned  to  the  donation  in 
the  two  epistles  ajgree ;  yet  is  the  date  in  one  as- 
certained very  incidentaUy,  namely,  by  the  consi- 
derations which  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  itself; 
and  in  the  other,  by  an  expression  (*'  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Grospel")  much  too  general  to  Imve 
been  used  if  the  text  had  been  penned  with  any 
view  to  the  correspondency  we  are  remarking. 

Farther,  the  phrase,  ^'  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ChMpel,"  raises  an  idea  in  the  reader's  mmd  that 
the  Grospel  had  been  preached  there  more  ttian 
once.  The  writer  would  hardly  have  called  the 
visit  to  which  he  refers,  the  "beffinnini^  of  the 
Gospel,"  if  he  had  not  also  visited  them  in  some 
other  sta^  of  it  The  &ct  corresponds  with  this 
idea,  (f  we  consult  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth 
chapters  of  the  Acts,  we  shall  find,  that  St.  Paul, 
before  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  during  which 
this  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written,  had  been 
itpice  m  Macedonia,  and  each  time  at  Phihppi. 

No.  IV. 

That  Timothy  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi,  is  a  hci  which  seems  to  be  implied  in 
this  epifitle  twice.  First,  he  joins  in  the  saluta- 
tion with  which  the  epistle  opens:  "Paul  and 
Timotheus.  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the 
saints  in  Cnrist  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi."  Se- 
condly, and  more  directly,  the  point  is  inferred 
from  what  b  said  concerning  him,  chap.  ii.  19 : 
"  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus 
shortly  unto  you,  that  I  also  may  be  of  good  com- 
fort when  I  Know  your  state  ;  for  1  have  no  man 
like  minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for  your 
state ;  for  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which 
are  Jesus  Christ's ;  but  ye  know  the  proof  of  him^ 
that  as  a  son  with  the  father,  he  hatn  served  with 
me  in  the  Gh)8pel."  Had  Timothy's  presence  with 
St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  he  preached  the  Gospel 
there,  been  exprewly  remarked  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  this  quotation  might  be  thought  to  con- 
tarn  acontrived  adaptation  to  the  history ;  although, 
even  in  that  case,  tne  averment,  or  rather,  the  afiu- 
sion  in  the  epistle,  is  too  oblique  to  afibrd  much 
room  for  such  suspicion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in 
the  history  of  St.  Paul's  transactions  at  Philippi, 
which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  tne  Acts,  no  mention  is  made  of  Timo- 
thy at  all.  What  appears  concerning  Timothy  in 
the  history^  far  as  relates  to  the  present  subject, 
is  this:  "  When  Paul  came  to  Deroe  and  Lystra, 
behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named  Timo- 
theus, whom  Paul  would  have  to  go  forth  with 
him."  The  narrative  then  proceeds  with  the  ac- 
count of  St  Paul's  progress  through  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  Lesser  Asia,  till  it  brings  him  down 
to  Troas.  At  Troas  he  was  wam^  in  a  vision 
to  pass  over  into  Macedonia.  In  obedience  to 
which  he  crossed  the  ^gean  sea  to  Samothrada, 
the  next  day  to  Ncapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi. His  preaching,  miracles,  and  persecutions 
at  Pliilipp^  follow  next ;  afW  which  Paul  and  his 
company,  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphi- 


polisand  ApoUoiiia,cametoTheanloiuca,  and  from 
rhessalonica  to  Berea.  From  Berea  the  brethren 
sent  away  Paul ;  "  but  Silas  and  THmothtusaboUe 
there  stilL"  The  itinerary,  of  which  the  above  b  an 
abstract,  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  sumrt  an  in- 
ference that  Timothy  was  along  with  St  Paul  at 
Philippi.  We  find  them  setting  out  together  upon 
this  progress  from  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia^e  find  them 
together  near  the  conclusion  of  it,  at  Berea  in  Ma- 
cedonia. It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
came  together  to  Philippi,  through  which  their  route 
between  these  two  places  lay.  If  this  be  thought 
probable,  it  is  sufficient  For  what  I  v?ish  tu  be 
observed  is,  that  in  comparing,  upon  this  subject, 
the  epistle  with  the  history,  we  clo  not  find  a  reci- 
tal in  one  place  of  what  is  related  in  another;  but 
that  we  find,  what  is  much  more  to  be  relied  upon, 
an  oblique  allusion  to  an  imphed  £M:t 

No.  V. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  near 
the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  and  after  a  residence  in  that  city  o(  consi- 
derable duration.  These  circumstances  are  made 
out  by  difilerent  intimations,  and  the  intimations 
upon  the  subject  preserve  among  themselves  a  iust 
consistency,  and  a  consistency  certainly  unmecfitft- 
ted.  FHrst,  the  apostle  had  already  been  a  prisoner  at 
Rome  so  long,  as  that  the  reputation  of  nis  bonds, 
and  of  his  constancy  under  them,  had  contributed  to 
advance  the  success  of  the  Gospel :  "  But  I  woukl 
ye  should  understand,  brethren,  that  the  things 
which  happened  unto  me  have  fidlen  out  rather 
unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  m j 
bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  aU  thie  palace,  and 
in  all  other  places ;  and  many  of  the  l»ethren  in 
the  Lord  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much 
more  bold  to  sp^  the  word  without  fear."  Se- 
condly, the  account  given  of  Epaphroditus  imports, 
that  bt.  Paul,  when  lie  wrote  the  epistle,  had  been 
in  Rome  a  considerable  time :  "  He  longed  after 
you  all,  and  was  full  of  heaviness,  because  that  ye 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick.'*    '^ 


was  with  St  Paul  at  Rome.  He  had  been  sick. 
The  Philippians  had  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  be 
again  had  received  an  account  how  much  they  had 
been  afilected  by  the  intelligenoe.  The  passing 
and  repassing  of  these  advices  must  necessarily 
have  occupi^  a  larse  portion  of  time,  and  most 
have  all  taJcen  place  during  St  Paul's  residence  at 
Rome.  Thirdly,  after  a  residence  at  Rome  thus 
proved  to  have  been  of  considerable  duration,  he 
now  regards  the  decision  of  his  fiite  as  nigh  at 
hand.  He  contemplates  either  alternative,  that  of 
his  deUverance,  ch.  ii.  23.  "  Him  therefore  (Ti- 
mothy) I  hope  to  send  jtreserUly^  so  soon  ^  I  shall 
see  bow  it  will  go  with  me ;  but  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly :"  that 
of  his  condemnation,  ver.  17.  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
ofiered*  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
&ith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all."  This  con- 
sistency IS  material,  if  the  consideration  of  it  be 
confined  to  the  epistle.  It  is  fiuther  materia],  as 
it  agrees  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  St  Pau)^ 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  account  de- 
livered in  the  Acts,  which,  having  brought  the 
apostle  to  Rome,  closes  the  history  by  telling  us 
"  that  he  dwelt  there  two  whole  yean  in  his  own 
hired  house." 


if  my  blood  be  poured  oat  as  a  libation  upon  Uie  saai- 
floe  of  your  fkiih.  ^^^i/-» 
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Chap.  L  23.  "For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ ;  which  is  far  better.'*^ 

With  this  compare  2  Cor.  chap.  v.  8 :  "  We  are 
confident  and  willing  nther  to  be  absent  ihMn  the 
bodv.  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

Tne  sameness  of  sentiment  in  these  two  quota- 
tions is  obvious.  I  reljT  however  not  so  much 
upon  that,  as  upon  the  similitude  in  the  train  of 
thought  which  in  each  epistle  leads  i:^  to  thb  sen- 
timent, and  upon  the  smtableness  of  that  train  of 
thoueht  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
ejasttes  purport  to  have  been  written.  This,  I 
conceive,  bespeaks  the  production  of  the  same 
mind,  and  of  a  mind  operating  upon  real  circum- 
stances. The  sentiment  is  in  both  places  preced- 
ed by  the  contemplation  of  imminent  personal  dan- 
ger. To  the  Phihppians  he  writes,  in  the  twentieth 
verse  of  this  chapter.  "  According  to  my  earnest 
expectation  and  my  nope,  that  in  nothing  I  shall 
be  ashamed,  but  ttiat  with  all  bc^ness,  as  always, 
so  now  also.  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death."  To  the  Co- 
rimhians,  "  Troubled  on  everjr  nde,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed; perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted, 
but  not  bifsaken:  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ; 
alwavs  bearingabout  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  This  train  of  reflection  is  continued 
to  the  place  from  whence  the  words  which  we 
compare  are  taken.  The  two  emstles,  though 
written  at  difierent  times,  from  oifierent  places, 
and  to  dififerent  churches,  were  both  written  under 
drcumstances  which  wouki  naturally  recall  to  the 
author's  mind  the  precarious  condition  of  his  life, 
and  the  perils  whkh  constantly  awaited  him. 
When  the  E|Nstleto  the  Philippians  was  written, 
the  author  was  a  prisoner  at  Kome,  expecting  his 
trial  When  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written,  he  had  lately  escaped  a  danger 
in  which  he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost  The 
epistle  opens  with  a  recollection  of  thb  subject, 
and  the  impression  accompanied  the  writer's 
tboi^ts  throughout 

I  £qow  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transplant 
into  a  forged  epistle  a  sentiment  or  expression 
which  is  found  in  a  true  one;  or,  supposing  both 
nasties  to  be  foxged  by  the  same  hand,  to  insert 
tne  same  sentiment  or  expression  in  both.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  introduce  it  in  just  and  ck)se 
connexion  with  a  train  of  thought  going  before, 
and  with  a  train  of  thought  apparently  generatea 
by  the  drcumstances  under  which  tlie  epistle  is 
written.  In  two  epistles,  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten on  difierent  occasions,  and  m  di&renl  periods 
of  the  author  s  history,  this  propriety  woidd  not 
eanlybe  managed. 

No.  VIL 

ChM>.  L  29, 30 ;  ii.  1, 2.  "  For  unto  you  is  given, 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him, 
but  also  to  suffer  for  nis  sake ;  having  the  same 
eooflict  which  ye  mho  in  me^  and  now  hear  to  be 
in  me.  If  there  be,  therefore,  any  consolation  in 
Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  fove,  if  any  fellowship  of 
the  Srarit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies ;  fulfil  ye  my 
ioy,  tnat  ye  be  uke  minded,  having  the  same  love, 
bemg  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind." 

With  this  compare  AcU,  xvi.  22:  "And  tho 
■altitude  (at  Phihppi)  rose  up  against  them  (Paul 
and  Silas^  and  the  magistrates  rent  off  their 


cfothes,  and  commanded  to  beat  them;  and  when 
they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them,  they  cast 
them  into  prison^  chaiging  the  jailorto  keep  them 
safely  j  who.  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust 
them  mto  tne  inner  prison,  and  made  Uieir  feet 
fost  in  the  stocks." 

The  passage  in  the  epstle  is  very  remarkable. 
I  know  not  an  example  m  any  writing  of  a  juster 
pathos,  or  which  more  truly  represents  the  work- 
ings Ota  warm  and  affectionate  mind,  than  what 
is  exhibited  in  the  quotation  before  us.*  The 
apostle  reminds  his  Philippians  of  their  being 
joined  with  himself  in  the  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  Christ  He  conjures  them  by 
the  ties  of  their  common  profession  and  their  com- 
mon sufferings,  "  to  fiiifilhis  joy ;"  to  complete,  by 
the  unity  of  their  faith,  and  by  their  mutual  love, 
that  joy  with  which  the  instances  he  had  received 
of  their  zeal  and  attachment  had  inspired  his  breast 
Now  if  this  was  the  real  effusion  of  St  Paul's  mind, 
of  which  it  bean  the  strongest  internal  character, 
then  we  have  in  the  words  "the  same  conflict 
which  ye  saw  in  me,"  an  authentic  confirmatioa 
of  so  much  of  the  apostle's  history  in  the  Acts,  as 
relates  to  his  transactions  at  Philippi;  and,  through 
that,  of  the  intelligence  and  genenl  fidelky  of  the 
historian. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 
The  Epi»tle  to  the  Coloniaru, 

No.L 

There  is  a  drcmnstance  of  conformi^  between 
St.  Paul's  history  and  his  letters,  especially  those 
which  were  written  during  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  and  more  especially  the  epistles  to  the 
Coloesians  and  Ephesians,  which  bemg  too  close 
to  be  accounted  for  from  accident,  yet  too  indirect 
and  latent  to  be  imputed  to  desi^,  cannot  easily 
be  resolved  into  any  other  original  than  truth. 
Which  circuBistance  is  this,  that  St.  Paul  in  these 
epistles  attributes  his  imorisonment  not  to  his 
preaching  of  Christianity,  bat  to  his  aseerting  the 
right  of  Uie  Gentiles  to  be  admitted  into  it  with- 
out conforming  themselves  to  the  Jewish  law. 
This  was  the  doctrine  to  which  he  considered 
himself  as  a  martyr.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  before 
us,  chap.  i.  24 :  (I  Paul)  "  who  now  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  you"— "/<"•  V^i^  i  c.  for  those 
whom  he  had  never  seen ;  for  a  few  verMs  aftef- 
wardsheadds,  "  I  woakl  that  ye  knew  what  greait 
conflict  I  have  for  yoa  and  for  them  in  LaocScea, 
and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh."  His  suffering  therefore  for  them  was,  in 
their  general  capacity  of  G^tHo  Christians^a^^ee- 
ably  to  what  he  ex^dtly  declares  in  his  firastle 
to  the  Ephesians,  iv.  1 :  *'  For  this  caaise,  I  PauL 
the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  QentUee. 
Agam,  in  the  epistle  now  under  consideration,  iv. 
3 :  "  Withal  praying  also  for  us,  that  GoA  woaM 
open  unto  us  a  door  o^  utterance  to  speak  tbenwr- 
tery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds^" 
What  that  "mystery  of  Christ**  vras,  the  Efastle 
to  Uie  Ephesians  distinctly  informs  us :  "  Whereby 


•  Tbe  originsl  is  very  spirited :  E4  n*  ot»»  «-«^m^««*« 
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when  ye  read,  70  may  undentand  my  knowledge 
in  the  mystery  of  Christy  which  in  other  ages, 
was  not  made  known  unto  the  ions  of  men,  aa  it 
is  now  rerealed  unto  his  holy  apos^es  and  pro- 
phets by  the  Spirit,  that  the  GentUf  $hould  be 
/ellow-heirSy  and  qfthe  same  body^  and  partak- 
en qf  hit  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Cfospel"  This, 
therefore,  was  the  confession  Sat  whkh  he  declares 
himself  to  be  in  bonos.  Now  let  us  inquire  how 
the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  is  repre- 
sented in  the  history.  The  apostle  had  not  long 
returned  to  Jerusalem  from  his  second  visit  into 
Greece,  when  an  uproar  was  excited  in  that  city 
by  the  clamour  or  certain  Asiatic  Jews,  who. 
"  having  seen  Paul  in  the  temple,  stirred  up  all 
the  peopte,  and  laid  hands  on  him."  The  chaige 
advuioed  against  him  was,  that  "he  tauffht  all 
men  every  wheie  affainst  the  peaple,  and  the  law, 
and  this  place:  and  fiuther  broc^ht  Greeks  also 
into  the  temple,  and  polluted  that  holy  place." 
The  former  part  of  the  charge  seems  to  point  at 
the  doctrine,  which  he  maintained,  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  under  the  new  dispensation, 
to  an  indiscriminate  participation 'of  Grocfs  fiivour 
with  the  Jews.  But  what  follows  makes  the  mat- 
ter clear.  When,  by  the  interference  of  the  chief 
captain,  Paul  had  been  rescued  out  of  the  hands 


of  the  populace,  and  was  permitted  to  address  the 
multitude  who  had  followed  him  to  the  stairs  of 
the  castle,  he  delivered  a  brief  account  of  his  Hrth, 
of  the  eariy  course  of  his*  life,  of  his  miraculous 
conversion;  and  is  proceeding  in  this  narrative, 
until  he  comes  to  describe  a  vision  which  was 
presented  to  him,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  which  bid  him  depart  out  of  Jemsal^, 
^'  for  I  vrill  send  thee  fiur  hence  unto  the  Gentiles,*^ 
Acts,  xjdi.  21.  "  They  gave  him  audience,"  says 
the  historian, "  unto  this  w>rd  ;  and  then  lift  up 
their  voices,  and  said,  Away  with  such  a  fellow 
firom  the  earth !"  Nothing  can  show  more  strongly 
than  this  account  does,  what  was  the  ofience 
which  drew  downupon  St  Paul  the  venmnceof 
his  countrymen.  His  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  his  open  avowal  of  that  mission,  vras  the  in- 
tolerable part  of  the  apostle's  crime.  But  although 
the  real  motive  of  the  prosecution  appeara  to  have 
been  the  apostle's  conduct  tovraids  tiie  Gentiles; 
yet,  when  his  accusers  came  before  a  Roman 
magistrate,  a  charge  was  to  be  framed  of  a  more 
legal .  form.  The  profenation  of  the  temple  was 
Um  article  thev  chosp  to  rely  upon.  This,  there- 
fore, became  the  immediate  subset  of  Tertullus's 
oration  bdfors  Fdix,  and  of  Piuil's  defence.  But 
that  he  all  akmg  considered  his  ministfy  amon^ 
the  (Gentiles  as  the  actual  source  of  tne  enmity 
that  had  been  exercised  agunst  him,  and  in  par- 
ticular as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  whidi 
his  person  had  been  seized,  is  apparent  from  the 
oondnsion  of  his  discount  beuMe  A^ppa:  "I 
have  appeared  unto  thee,"  says  he,  descnbin^  what 
passed  upon  his  journey  to  Damascus,  "  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness, 
both  of  these  ihings  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of 
those  things  hi  the  which  I  vrill  appearunto  thee, 
delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that^y 
may  receive  lor]^veneas  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  feith  that  is 
in  me.  Whereupon.  O  kins  Agrippa,  I  was  not 
disobediciit  unto  the  oeavai^  vision )  but  showed 


first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  of  Jerusalem, 
and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn 
to  Grod,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  For 
these  causes  the  Jews  cauffht  me  in  the  temple, 
and  went  aboi^  to  kill  me."^  The  "feeiang,  there- 
fore, of  St.  Paul's  person,  from  which  he  was 
never  dischai^  till  his  fiinl  liberation  at  Rome; 
and  of  whichj  therefore,  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
was  the  continuation  and  effect,  v^as  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  jgenend  persecution  set  on  loot 
against  Christiamty ;  nor  did  it  befell  him  amply 
as  professing  or  teaching  Christ's  reUvioo,  wfaidi 
James  and  tne  eMers  at  Jerusalem  did  as  well  as 
he  rtuid  ^et,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  remained 
at  that  time  unmolested ;)  but  it  was  (fistiDcUjand 
specifically  brought  upon  him  by  his  activity  in 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  nis  bolfiy  phang 
them  upon  a  level  vrith  the  once-fevoured  and  stiS 
self-flattered  posterity  of  Abraham.  How  well  St. 
Paul's  letters,  purporting  to  be  written  during  thb 
imprisonment,  ame  vrim  this  account  of  its  cause 
and  origin,  we  &ve  already  seen. 

No.n. 

Chap.  iv.  10.  "  Aristarchus  my  feUow-prisoner 
salutetn  you,  and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barna- 
bas, (touching  whom  ye  received  commandments  : 
If  he  come  unto  you,  receive  bun ;)  and  Jesus^ 
which  is  called  Justus,  who  are  of  the  dicnm- 
dsion." 

We  find  Aristarchus  as  a  companion  of  our 
apostle  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and 
the  twenty-ninth  verse :  "  And  the  whole  dty  of 
Ephesus  was  filled  vrith  confusion ;  and  having 
caught  Ghuns  and  Aristarchus^  men  of  Macedonia, 
PauVs  com]^anions  in  travel^  they  ru^ed  wkh 
one  accord  mto  the  theatre."  And  we  find  him 
upon  his  journey  with  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter,  and  the  second  verse: 
"  And  when  it  was  determined  that  we  dioold 
sail  into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paid  and  certain 
other  prisoners  unto  one  named  Julius,  a  centurion 
of  Augustus's  band :  and,  enteanc  into  a  slop  of 
Adramyttium,  vre  launched,  meaning  to  nfl  by 
the  coast  of  Asia;  one  Aristardiu»,  a  Macedo- 
nian qfThessalonica,bein^tnth  us.  Butmifffat 
not  the  author  of  the  epistte  have  consulted  tiie 
history;  and,  observuiff  that  the  historian  had 
brought  Aristarchus  along  with  Paul  to  Rome, 
might  he  not  for  that  reason,  and  without  any 
other  foundation,  have  put  down  his  name 
amongst  the  salutations  or  an  epistle  purportiiig 
to  be  written  by  the  apostle  from  that  pbcel  I 
allow  so  much  of  possibdity  to  this  objection,  tiiat 
I  should  not  have  proposed  this  in  the  number  of 
coinddenoes  deariy  undesig^ied,  had  Aristarchus 
stood  akme.  The  observation  that  strikes  me  in 
reading  the  passage  is,  that  together  with  Aris- 
tarchus, whose  journey  to  Rome  we  trace  in  the 
history,  are  joiiied  Marcus  and  Justus,  cMf  whose 
coming  to  Ilome  the  history  says  nothing-  Aris- 
tarchus alone  appears  in  the  history,  and  Aristar- 
chus slone  would  have  appealed  in  the  epistle, 
if  the  author  had  regulated  himself  by  that  con- 
formity. Or  if  you  take  it  the  other  vray;  if  you 
suppose  the  history  to  have  been  made  out  of  the 
«pistle,  why  the  joumejr  of  Aristarchus  to  Rome 
should  be  recorded,  and  not  that  of  Marcus  and 
Justus,  if  the  ground-work  of  the  narrative  was 
the  appearance  of  Aristarchos's  name  in  theqiis- 
tJei  seems  to  be  unaooountahle. 
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MueuBjHsier's  wnio  Barnabas.*'  Does  not 
dik  hint  account  for  Bamabaa'tf  adherence  to  Mark 
in  the  contest  that  arose  with  our  apostle  concern- 
ing him  1  "  And  some  days  afteTj  Paul  said  unto 
BarBafcas|j  Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren 
in  every  aty  where  we  nave  preached  the  word  of 
the  Loid,  and  see  how  they  do;  and  BamabM 
determined  to  take  with  them  John^  whose  aur- 
mame  was  Mark;  but  Paul  thought  not  good  to 
take  nim  with  tfaem^  who  departed  from  Pamphy- 
fia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work;  ana  the 
contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they 
departed  asunder  one  Rom  the  other:  and  so  Bar- 
uibu  took  Mark  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus."  The 
histMw  which  vecoids  the  dispute  nas  not  pre- 
served the  dicumstanoe  of  MarK's  relationship  to 
Barnabas.  It  is  no  where  noticed  but  in  the  text 
befiife  OB.  As  fiir,  therefore,  as  it  applies,  the  ap- 
plication is  certainly  undesigned. 

"  Sbter"*  son  to  Barnabas."  This  woman,  the 
mother  of  Mark,  and  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  was, 
as  night  be  expected,  a  person  of  some  eminence 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  It  so  hap- 
peafsllMt  we  hear  of  her  in  the  history.  "When 
Bsler  was  delivered  finom  pirison,  he  came  to  the 
hoon  of  Jfary,  the  mother  qf  John^  whoee  9ur- 
fwme  was  Bierk.  where  many  were  gathered  to- 
gether pimying,'^  ActSw  ziL  13.  There  is  some- 
what of  ooincidsnoe  in  tnis ;  somewhat  bespeaking 
wal  tranictionn  amongst  real  perrons. 

N0.IIL 

The  fiiDowing  coincidence,  though  it  bear  the 
ippeaianre  of  great  nicetT  and  refinement,  ought 
aoit,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  imaginary.  Inthesdu- 
talions  with  which  this,  like  most  of  St.  Paul*s 
cnadea,  copdiMles,  "we  have  Aristarehus  and 
Mareos,  and  Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus,  who 
me  ^  the  drcttmeinon,"  iv.  10,  11.  Then  foUow 
alao,  "Epashias,  Luke  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Deoas."  Now,  as  this  description,  ''^whoareof 
the  cncamnnon,"  k  added  after  the  first  three 
aaaMB,  it  b  inferred,  not  without  great  appearance 
of  jpfobability,  that  the  rest,  amongst  whom  is 
LoKep  weie  not  of  the  ciicumcision.  Now,  can 
we  dinover  any  expression  in  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoaHes,  which  ascertains  whether  the  author  of 
the  book  was  a  Jew  or  noti  If  we  can  discover 
that  bs  was  not  a  Jew,  we  fix  a  circumstance  in 
Us  chaiacter,  which  coincides  with  what  is  here, 
indiiectljr  indeed,  hut  not  ver^  uncertainly,  in- 
timated <>wirefni»g  Luke:  and  we  so  fiur  confirm 
both  the  testimony  of  the  piimittve  chureh^  that 
the  Actsof  the  Apostles  was  written  by  St  Luke, 
and  the  general  reality  of  the  persons  and  cifcum- 
atanoes  Drought  together  in  this  epistle.  The 
text  in  the  Acts,  which  has  been  construed  to 
Aem  that  the  writer  was  not  a  Jew,  is  the  nine- 
teenth verse  of  the  first  ehaptef ,  where,  in  de- 
anribing  the  field  which  had  been  purchased  with 
the  reward  of  Judas's  iniquity  it  is  said,  "  That 
it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem; 
insomnrh  as  that  field  is  called  in  /Aetr  proper 
tongue.  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say.  The  field  of 
blood.  These  words  are  by  most  commentators 
taken  to  be  the  words  and  observation  of  the  his- 
torian, and  not  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  speech,  in  the 
■iidat<^which  they  are  found.  If  this  be  admitted, 
then  it  is  argued  that  the  expressbn,  "in  their 
proper  tongue,"  would  not  have  been  used  bj  a 
Jew,  hot  is  suitable  to  tiie  peuof  a  Qentile  writmg 


concerning  Jews.*  The  reader  will  ju4ge  of  the 
probatiility  of  this  conclusion,  and  we  ur;^  the 
ooinddence  no  fiirther  than  that  probability  ex- 
tends. The  coincidence,  ifit  be  one,  b  so  remote 
fipom  an  possibilitT  of  deajgn,  that  nothing  need  be 
added  to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  that  part  of  the 
argument. 

Na  IV. 

Chap.  iv.  9.  "  "With  Onesimus.  a  fiuthful  and 
beloved  brother,  who  is  one  qf  you. 

Observe  how  it  may  be  made  out  that  Oneei- 
rous  was  a  Cdossian.  Turn  to  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  and  you  vrill  find  that  Onesimus  was 
the  servant  or  suve  of  Philemon.  The  question 
therefore  will  be,  to  what  dfy  Philemon  belonged. 
In  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  this  is  not  dech?cd. 
It  appears  only  that  he  was  of  the  same  place, 
whatever  that  pboe  was,  with  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian named  Arehippus.  "  Pftul,  a  prisoner  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  Timothy  our  Imitber,  unto  Phile- 
mon our  deafly  beloved  and  fellow-labourer;  and 
to  our  bek>ved  Apphia,  and  Arehippus  our  fel- 
kw-soldier,  and  to  the  church  in  thy  house." 
Now  turn  bade  to  the  Epistle  to  the  CokMsians, 
and  you  will  find  Arehippus  saluted  by  name 
amongst  the  Christians  or  that  chureh.  "Say 
to  Arehippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  mlfilit," 
iv.  17.  The  necessary  result  is,  that  Onesimus 
also  was  of  the  same  dty ,  agreeably  to  what  is  said 
of  him  "he  is  one  of  you."  And  this  result  is 
the  eflect  either  of  truth  which  produces  con- 
siitency  without  the  writer's  thought  or  care,  or 
of  a  contexture  of  forgeries  confirming  and  uill- 
in^  in  with  one  another  by  a  species  of  fortuity 
<»which  I  know  no  example.  The  supposition 
of  design,  I  think,  is  excluded,  not  only  because 
the  purpose  to  which  the  design  must  have  been 
directed^  viz.  the  verification  of  the  passage  in  our 
epistle,  in  whieh  it  is  sakl  concerning  Onesimus, 
"  he  is  one  of  you,"  is  a  purpose,  which  would  be 
lost  upon  nhiety-nine  readen  out  of  a  hundred ; 
but  because  the  means  made  use  of  are  too  cir- 
cuitous to  have  been  the  subject  of  affectation  and 
contrivance.  Would  a  forger,  who  had  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  have  left  his  readers  to  hunt  it  out, 
by  going  forward  and  backward  from  one  epistle 
to  another,  in  order  to  connect  Onesimus  with 
Philemon,  Philemoii  with  Arehippus,  and  Ar- 
ehippus with  Colossal  all  vrhichne  must  do  be- 
fore he  arrives  at  lus  discovery,  that  it  was  truly 
said  of  Onesunus,  "  he  is  one  of  you." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

No.  I. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture,  that 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  speaks  of 
the  coining  of  Christ  in  terms  wluoh  indicate  an 
expectation  of  his  speedy  ai^iearanoe :  "For  this 
we  say  unto  you  hy  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  cominff 
of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 

•  Vide  llensoB's  DiMertatioo,  vol.  i.  p.  318,  of  kis 
works,  ed.  1796.  ^^^.^ 
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.  and  with  the  trump  of  Grod;  and  the 
dead  iiTCiurist  shall  ripe  fint :  then  we  which  are 
alive  and  reTnain,  iball  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds— But  ye,  brethren,  are 
not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you 
as  a  thief,"  chap.  vr.  15, 16, 17;  ch.  v.  4. 

Whatever  other  construction  these  texts  may 
bear  J  the  idea  they  leave  upon  the  mind  of  an 
ordinarjr  reader,  is  that  of  tlw  author  of  the  epis- 
tle looking  for  the  day  of  judffpient  to  take  plaoe 
in  his  own  time^or  near  to  it.  T^ow  the  use  which 
I  make  of  this  circumstance,  is  to  deduce  from  it  a 
proof  that  the  epistle  itself  was  not  the  production 
of  a  subsequent  a^e.  Would  an  impostor  have 
ffiven  this  expectation  to  St  Paul,  after  experience 
had  proved  it  to  be  erroneous  1  or  would  he  have 
put  into  Uie  apostle's  mouthy  or  which  is  the  same 
thinff,  into  wntings  purporting  to  come  from  his 
liana,  expressions,  ir  not  neo^sarily  convening, 
at  least  easily  interpreted  to  convey,  an  opinion 
which  was  then  known  to  be  founded  in  mistake  % 
I  state  this  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  epis- 
tle was  contemporary  with  St.  Paul,  which  is  lit- 
tle less  than  to  show  that  it  actually  jnoceeded 
from  his  pen.  For  I  question  whether  any  an- 
cient forgeries  wero  executed  in  the  life-time  of 
the  person  whose  name  they  bear:  nor  was  the 
primitive  situation  of  the  church  likely  to  give 
DJrth  to  such  an  attempt. 

No.  II. 

Our  epistle  oonchides  with  a  direction  that  it 
■houkl  be  publicly  read  in  the  church  to  which  it 
was  addressed :  "  I  charge  vou  by  the  Lord,  that 
thia  epistle  be  read  unto  aU  the  holy  brethren." 
The  existence  of  this  clause  in  the  body  of  the 
epistle  is  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity ;  because 
to  produce  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  publicly 
md  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  when  no  such 
letter  in  truth  had  been  read  or  heard  of  in  that 
church,  would  be  to  produce  an  imposture  destruc- 
tive of  itself.  At  lewrt,  it  seems  unUkely  that  the 
author  of  an  imposture  wouM  voluntarily,  and  even 
officiously,  afibra  a  handle  to  so  plain  an  objection. 
— Blither  the  epistle  was  pubucly  read  in  the 
church  of  Thessalonica  during  St  Paul's  life-time, 
or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  no  publication  could  be 
more  authentic,  no  species  or  notoriety  more  un- 
questionable, no  method  ofpreserving  the  integrity 
of  the  copy  more  secure.  If  it  was  not,  the  cUuse 
we  produce  woukl  remain  a  standing  condemnar 
tion  of  the  forsery,  and  one  would  suppose,  an 
invincible  impediment  to  its  success. 

If  we  connect  this  article  with  the  preceding, 
we  shall  perceive  that  they  combine  into  one 
strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 
The  preceding  article  carries  up  the  date  of  the 
epistle  to  the  time  of  St  Paul ;  the  present  article 
fixes  the  publication  of  it  to  the  church  of  Thes- 
salonica. Either  therefore  the  church  of  Thessa- 
lonica was  imposed  upon  by  a  false  epistle,  which 
in  St  Paul's  ufe-time  they  received  and  read  pub- 
licly as  his,  carrying  on  a  communication  with 
him  all  the  while,  ami  the  epistle  referring  to  the 
continuance  of  that  communication;  or  other 
Christian  churches,  in  the  same  life-time  of  the 
apotftle,  received  an  epistle  purporting  to  have  been 
publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Thessdonica,  which 
nevertheless  had  not  been  heard  of  in  that  church ; 
<Mr,  lastly,  the  conclusion  remains,  that  the  epistle 
now  in  our  hands  is  genuine. 


No.  ni. 

Between  our  epistle  and  the  history  the  acoord- 
ancy  in  many  points  is  circumstantial  and  com- 
plete. The  history  relates,  that  after  Paul  and 
Silas  had  been  beaten  with  many  stripes  at  Phi- 
Uppi,  shut  up  in  the  inner  prison,  ana  their  feet 
nmde  fast  in  the  stocks^  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
charged from  their  confinement  they  departed  from 
thence,  and,  when  they  had  passed  through  Am- 
phipolis  and  Apolloma,  came  to  Theewlonica, 
where  Paul  opened  and  alleged  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  AcU,  xvi  23,  &c  The  epistle  writ-  . 
ten  in  the  name  of  Paul  and  Sylvanus  (Silas,)  and 
of  Timotheus,  who  also  appears  to  have  been 
along  with  them  at  Philippi,  (vide  Phil.  No.  iv.) 
speaks  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  thus :  "  Even 
after  that  we  had  sufierod  before,  and  were  shame- 
fully entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi,  we  were 
bold  in  our  Grod  to  speak  unto  you  the  Gospel  of 
Grod  with  much  contention,''  ii  2, 

The  history  relates,  that  after  they  had  been 
some  time  at  Thessalonica,  "  the  Jews  who  be> 
lieved  not,  set  all  the  dty  in  an  uproar,  and  a»- 
saulted  the  house  of  Jason  where  Paul  and  Silas 
wero,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the  people," 
Acts,  xviL  5.  The  epistle  declares,  "  when  we 
were  with  you,  we  told  you  before  that  we  shoukl 
suffer  tribulation;  even  aa  it  came  to  post,  and  ys 
know"  iii.  4. 

The  history  bdn^  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy together  at  Connth,  soon  after  the  preaching 
of  the  Gkwpel  at  Thessalonica :~"  And  when 
Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia, 
(to  Coring)  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,"  Acts, 
xviii.  5.  The  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of 
these  three  persons,  who  consequently  must  have 
been  together  at  the  time,  and  speaks  throughout 
of  their  ministry  at  Thesnlonica  as  a  recent  trans- 
action :  "  We,  brethren,  being  taken  from  you 
for  a  short  h'me,  in  presence,  not  in  heut,  endea- 
voured the  more  abundantly  to  see  your  foce,  with 
great  desire,"  it  17. 

The  harmony  is  indubitable;  but  the  points  of 
history  in  which  it  consists,  are  so  expressly  set 
forth  m  the  narrative,  and  so  directly  referred  to 
in  the  epistle,  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
show  that  the  facts  in  one  writing  were  not  copied 
from  the  other.  Now,  amidst  some  minuter  dis- 
crepancies, whkh  will  be  noticed  below,  there  is 
one  drcumstanoe  which  mixes  itself  with  all  the 
allusions  in  the  epistle,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
history  any  where :  and  that  ii  of  a  visit  which  St 
Paul  had  intended  to  pay  to  the  Theasalonians 
during  the  time  of  his  residing  at  Corinth: — 
"  Wherefore  we  woukl  have  come  unto  you  (even 
1  Paul)  once  and  again;  but  Satan  hindered  us,** 
ii.  18.  "  Night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that 
we  mi^ht  see  your  face,  snd  might  perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  your  foith.  Now  (jod  himself 
and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct 
our  way  unto  you,"  iii.  10, 11.  Concerning  a  de- 
sij^  which  was  not  executed,  although  the  person 
himself,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  purpoae, 
should  make  mention  in  his  letters,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  his  historian  should  be 
silent,  if  not  ignorant.  The  author  of  the  epistle 
could  not  however,  have  learnt  this  drcurastance 
from  the  history,  for  it  is  not  there  to  be  met  with; 
nor,  if  the  historian  had  drawn  his  materials  from 
the  epistle,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  passed 
over  a  drcumstanoe,  which  is  amongst  the  moit 
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obvioos  and  pfominent  of  the  facti  to  be  collected 
fiom  that  aomce  of  infomiation. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  vL  1 — 1.  "  Wherefore  when  we  could 
no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  H  good  to  be  Itft  at 
Athens  dhmey  and  sent  Timott^os,  our  brother 
and  minister  of  Grod,  to  establish  you,  and  to  oom- 
Ibtt  yon  concerning  your  &ith ; — but  now  when 
Timotheas  came  from  you  unto  us,  and  brought 
us  good  tidings  of  your  &ithand  charity,  we  were 
coimbrted  over  you  in  all  our  affliction  axul  distress 
by  your  fidth." 

The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  came  out 
of  Macedonia  to  Athens,  Silas  and  Timothy  staid 
bdiind  at  Berea :  "  The  brethren  sent  away  Paul 
to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea;  but  Silas  and  Timo- 
th^  abode  there  still;  and  they  that  conducted 
Paul  brought  him  to  Athens,"  Acts,  ch.  zvii. 
14,  15.  The  history  further  i^lates,  that  after 
Vm  had  tarried  some  time  at  Athens,  and  had 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Corinth,  whilst  he  was 
exercising  his  ministry  in  that  city,  Silas  and 
llmothj  came  to  him  from  Macedonia,  Acts, 
dL  xviii.  5.  But  to  reconcile  the  history  with  the 
clause  in  the  epistle,  which  makes  St.  Paul  say. 
"  I  thought  it  ffood  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone,  and 
Id  send  Timothy  unto  you,"  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Timothy  had  come  up  with  St.  Paul  at 
Athens;  a  circumstance  which  the  history  does 
not  mention.  I  remark,  therefore,  that  although 
the  history  does  not  expressly  notice  this  arrival, 
yet  it  contains  intimations  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  fact  took  place.  First, 
as  aoon  as  Paul  had  reached  Athens,  he  sent  a 
nesaage  back  to  Silas  and  Tbnothy  *'  for  to  come 
to  him  with  all  speed,"  Acts,  ch.  xviL  15.  Se- 
condly, his  stay  at  Athens  was  on  purpose  that 
they  might  join  him  there:  "Now  whilst  Paul 
^atdUdfor  them  at  Athens^  his  spirit  was  stirred  in 
Inm,"  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  16.  Thinlly,  his  departure 
fipom  Athens  does  not  af^pear  to  liiave  been  in  any 
sort  hastened  or  abrupt  It  is  said,  "  After  these 
p"  m.  his  disputation  with  the  Jews,  his 
renoes  with  the  philosophers,  his  discourse  at 
Areopaffos,  and  the  gaining  of  some  converts. "  he 
dqjarted  from  Athens  and  came  to  Corinth. '  It 
ii  not  Innted  that  he  quitted  Athens  befrae  the 
time  that  he  had  intended  to  leave  it ;  it  is  not  sug- 
cested  that  he  was  driven  from  thence,  as  he  was 
man  man^  dties,  by  tumults  or  persecutions,  or 
beeanse  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  Observe  then 
the  parttcuhrs  which  the  history  does  notice — 
that  P^  had  ordered  Timothy  to  follow  him  with- 
out delay,  that  he  waited  at  Athens  on  purpose 
that  Timothy  might  come  up  with  him,  that  he 
staid  there  as  long  as  his  own  chdce  led  him  to 
continoe.  Laying  these  circumstances  which  the 
histor?  does  disclose  together,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Timothy  came  to  the  apostle  at  Athens,  a 
fittt  ^dnch  tlie  qiistle,  we  have  seen,  virtually  as- 
serts when  it  makes  Paul  send  Timothy  back 
from  Athens  to  Thessahmica.  The  sending 
hack  of  TSmothy  into  Macedonia  accounts  also 
ht  his  not  coming  to  Corinth  till  after  Paul  had 
been  fixed  in  that  city  for  some  considerable  time. 
Paul  had  faand  out  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  abode 
with  them  and  wrought,  being  of  the  same  craft; 
and  reasoned  in  the  synagosue  every  Sabbath  day, 
and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  G^eks,  Acts,  ch. 
xviiL  1 — ^.  All  this  passed  at  Corinth  before  Si- 
Im  and  Timothens  weve  come  ftom  Macedonia, 


Acts,  ch,  xviiL  5.  If  this  was  the  first  time  of 
their  coming  up  with  him  after  their  separation  at 
Berea,  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  a  delay  so 
contrary  to  what  appears  from  the  history  itself  to 
have  been  St  Paul's  plan  and  expectation.  This 
is  a  conformity  of  a  peculiar  species.  The  epistle 
discloses  a  fact  whicn  is  not  preserved  in  the  his- 
tory ;  but  which  makes  what  is  said  in  the  histoiy 
more  significant,  probable,  and  consistent  Tbie 
history  bears  marks  of  an  omission ;  the  epistle  by 
reference  furnishes  a  circumstance  which  supplies 
that  omission. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  ii.  14.  "  For  ye,  brethren,  became  fol- 
lowers of  the  churches  of  God  which  in  Jwica  are 
in  Christ  Jesus;  for  yo  aJ«o  have  suffered  like 
things  of  your  own  countrymen^  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews.'' 

To  a  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
mi^ht  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  persecutions 
which  the  preachers  and  converts  of  Christianity 
underwent,  were  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  their  old 
adversaries  the  Jews.  But  if  we  attend  carefully 
to  the  accounts  there  delivered,  we  shall  observe, 
that,  though  the  opposition  made  to  the  Gospel 
usually  or^^inaied  from  the  enmity  of  the  Jews, 
yet  in  almost  all  places  the  Jews  went  about  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  b}r  stirring  up  the  Gen- 
tile innabitants  against  their  converted  country- 
men. Out  of  Judea  they  had  not  power  to  do 
much  mischief  in  any  other  way.  This  was  the 
case  at  Tbessalonica  in  particular :  "  The  Jews 
which  believed  not  moved  with  envy,  set  all  the 
city  in  an  uproar,"  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  5.  It  was 
the  same  a  short  time  afterwards  at  Berea : "  When 
the  Jews  of  Thessafonica  had  knowledge  that  the 
word  of  G^  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they 
came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the  people  "  Acts, 
ch.  xvii.  13.  And  before  this  our  apoeUe  had  met 
with  a  like  species  of  persecution,  in  his  progress 
through  the  Lesser  Asia :  in  every  city  "  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  minds  evil-afiected  against  the  brethren," 
Acts,  ch.  xiv.  2.  The  episue  therefore  represents 
the  case  accurately  as  the  history  states  it.  It  was 
the  Jews  always  who  set  on  foot  the  persecutions 
against  the  apostles  and  their  followers.  He  speaks 
tnily  therefore  of  them,  when  he  says  in  this  epis- 
tle, *'  they  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets,  and  htLyeveraecuted  u» — forbidding 
us  to  speak  unto  the  Gentiles  "  iL  15,  16.  But 
out  of  Judea  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles, 
it  was  "  of  their  own  countrymen,"  that  the  inju- 
ries they  underwent  were  immediately  sustained : 
"  Ye  have  suffered  like  things  of  your  own  coun- 
tiymen,  even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews." 

No.  VI. 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  our  epistlo 
and  the  history,  though  of  magnitude  sufficient  to 
repel  the  imputation  of  confederacy  or  transcrip- 
tion (in  which  view  they  form  a  port  of  our  argu- 
ment,) are  neither  numerous,  nor  very  ditfk-ult  to 
reconcile.  One  of  these  may  be  observed  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter: 
"For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and 
travail ;  for  labouring  ni^ht  and  day,  because  we 
would  not  be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  wo 
preached  unto  you  the  Grospel  of  God.  Ye  are 
witnesses,  and  GJod  also,  how  holily,  and  justly, 
and  unblameably  we  behaved  ourselves  among 
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you  that  beUeve."  A  perionwhoiMdstluipas- 
itge  18  natnnJly  led  Irjr  it  to  sappose,  that  the 
writer  had  dwelt  at  Thesaalonica  tor  loine  con- 
•iderable  time :  yet  of  St.  Paul's  mtniiitry  in  that 
dtY,  the  history  nTes  no  other  account  than  the 
IbUowing :  that  he  came  to  Thesaalonica^  where 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews :  that,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  he  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath 
day  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures : 
that  some  of  them  beliered,  and  consorted  with 
Pkul  and  Silas."  The  history  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  set  the  dty 
in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
where  Paul  and  his  companions  lodged ;  that  the 
ooiise^[«eBee  of  this  outnge  was,  that  '*  the  bre- 
tlmn  uunediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by 
night  unto  Berea,"  Acts.  ch.  xvil  1 — 10.  From 
the  mention  of  hu  preacoing  three  Sabbath  days 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  from  the  want  of 
any  further  specification  of  his  ministry,  it  has 
usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  Paul  did  not 
continue  at  Thessalonica  more  than  three  weeks. 
This,  however,  is  inferred  without  necessity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  practice,  m  al- 
most e^ry  place  that  he  came  to,  upon  his  first 
arrival  to  repair  to  the  synagogue,  lie  thought 
himself  bound  to  propose  the  Uospel  to  the  Jews 
first,  agreeably  to  what  he  declared  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia:  '*  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  Qod 
shoukl  first  have  been  spoken  to  you,"  Acts,  ck. 
xiiL  46.  If  the  Jews  rejected  his  ministiy,  he 
quitted  the  synagogue,  aliid  betook  himself  to  a 
Gentile  audience.  At  Corinth,  upon  his  first 
ooming  thither,  he  reasoned  in  the  sjrnagogue  every 
Sabbath ; "  but  when  the  Jews  opposed  themselves, 
and  bla^hemed,  he  departed  thence,  expressly 
teUinc  them,  *'  fi:om  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the 
Crenwes :  and  he  remained  in  that  dty  ayear  and 
six  months,"  Acts,  ch.  xviii.  6— 11.  At  £phe- 
sus,  in  like  manner,  for  the  space  of  three  months 
he  went  into  the  synagogue ;  but  *' when  divers 
were  hardened  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of 
that  way,  he  departed  from  them  and  separated 
the  disciples,  disputing  duly  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus ;  and  this  continued  by  the  space  of  tvro 
years,*'  Aots^  ch.  xix.  9,  10.  Upon  inspecting 
the  lustory,  I  see  nothing  in  it  woich  negatives 
the  supposition,  that  St  Paul  pursued  the  same 
plan  aft  Thessakmica  which  he  adcnpted  in  other 
places;  and  that  though  he  resorted  to  the  syna- 
gogue only  three  Sabbath  days,  yet  he  remauied 
in  the  eaW,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
amongst  the  Gentile  citizens,  much  longer;  and 
until  the  success  of  his  preaching  had  provoked 
the  Jews  to  excite  the  tumult  and  insurrection  by 
which  he  was  driven  away. 

Another  aeeming  discrepancy  is  found  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle : 
*<  For  they  themselves  show  or  us  what  manner  or 
entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned 
to  Chd  firom,  idaiU  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God."  This  text  contains  an  assertion,  that,  by 
means  of  St  Paul's  nunistrr  at  Thessakmka, 
many  idobitrous  Gentiles  had  been  brought  over  to 
Chnstianl^r.  Yet  the  history,  in  dee(Sibing  the 
eflects  of  that  ministry,  only  says,  that  "some  of 
the  Jews  believed,  and  of'^the  devout  Gheeks  a 
neat  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a 
few,"  ch.  xvii.  4.  The  devout  Greeks  were  those 
who  already  worshipped  the  one  true  God :  and 
therefore  could  not  be  said,  bj  embracing  Chris- 
tknty,  *<to  be  turned  to  God  from  idols.^ 


This  is  the  difikultjr.  The  answer  mayjw 
assiBted  by  the  foUowing  observationa:  Th* 
Alexandrian  and  Cambridge  manuscripts  read  (for 

*»t  xxx^»«f»  vox*  tr\nkt'  in  which  reading  thejr  are 
also  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  Latin.  And  this 
reading  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  supported  by 
the  considerations,  mat  that  ti  «>iC»/»«m*  alone,  i.  e. 
without  Mxxnvtt^  is  usea  in  this  sense  in  the  same 
chapter — Paul  being  come  to  Athens,  l(tx«x*T« «» 

xmdly,  that  «>ie«^iMi  and  *xa.mv*c  no  where 
come  together.  The  expression  is  nidundant 
The  01  «>iC«^o«  must  be  *xxm*<c.  Thirdly,  thai 
the  «•«  ii  much  more  likely  to  have  been  lef^  out 
incuri&  mantes  than  to  fatave  been  put  in.  Or 
after  aB,  if  we  be  not  aUowed  to  change  the 
present  reading,  whkh  is  undoubtedly  retained 
by  a  great  plurality  of  copies,  may  not  the  pas- 
sage m  the  history  be  considered  as  describ- 
ing only  the  efifects  of  St  Paul's  discourses  dur- 
ing the  three  Sabbath  days  in  which  he  preached 
in  the  synagogue  1  and  mav  it  not  be  true,  as  we 
have  remarkedabove,  that  nis  applkation  to  the 
Gentiles  at  large,  and  his  sueceas  amongst  them, 
was  posteri<»  to  tais  1 


CHAPTER  X. 

7%e  Second  Epistle  to  the  TheeaalofUane. 

No.L 

It  may  seem  odd  to  allege  obscurity  itself  as  an 
argument,  or  to  draw  a  proof  in  fovour  of  a  writ- 
ing from  that  which  is  naturally  considered  as  the 
principal  defect  in  its  composition.  The  present 
epistle,  however,  iumishss  a  passag^  hitherto 
unexplained,  ana  probably  inexuicabfe  by  us,  the 
existence  of  which,  under  the  <krkness  and  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  it,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  supposition  of  the  epistle  being  genuine ; 
and  upon  that  aupposition  is  accounted  for  with 
great  ease.  The  passage  which  I  allude  to  is 
found  in  the  second  chapter:  *'That  day  aMl 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  «  sin  be  revealed,  tue  son  of  perdi- 
tion, who  opposeth  and  exalted  himself  abirre  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshMed;  so  that 
he  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  be  is  God.    Remember  ye  not  that 

WREN  I  WAS  YET  WITH   YOU  I  TOLD  YOU  TBCSB 

THiNOsI  And  now  ye  know  what  withkoldeth 
that  he  mi^ht  be  revealed  in  hi»  time  ;  for  the 
mystery  of  iniquitY  doth  already  work,  on/y  Ae  lAo/ 
now  letteth  will  2e/,  until  he  be  taken  out  qf  the 
way;  and  then  shall  that  wicked  be  lemled. 
wfaiom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  or 
his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming."  It  were  superfluous  to  prove, 
because  it  is  m  vain  to  deny,  that  this  passage  k 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  more  especially  the 
clauses  distinguished  by  Itaocs.  Now  the  obser- 
vation I  have  to  oSet  is  founded  upon  this,  that 
the  passage  expressly  refers  to  a  conversation 
which  the  author  had  previously  holden  with  the 
Thessalonians  upon  the  same  subject :  "  R^oem- 
ber  ye  not,  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  /  told 
you  these  things  7  And  now  ye  know  what  witb- 
hoUeth."  If  such  conversation  actually  passed ; 
if,  whilst  "he  was  yet  with  them,  he  told  them 
those  things,**  then  it  foUows  that  the  epistle  is 
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cnthentlc.  And  of  the  reafity  of  this  oonvena- 
tion  it  appears  to  be  a  proof,  tbat  what  is  said  in 
the  epistle  might  be  onderBtood  by  thoee  who  had 
been  present  to  such  conversation,  and  yet  be  in- 
capabie  of  being  explained  by  any  other.  No 
man  writes  unintelligibly  onjpurpoee.  But  it  may 
easily  happen,  that  a  part  of  a  letter  which  relates 
to  a  8ubj«k,  upon  which  the  parties  had  conversed 
together  beifi>re,  which  refers  to  what  had  been 
bdore  9aidf  which  is  in  truth  a  portion  or  continu- 
ation of  a  former  discourse,  may  be  utterl}^  with- 
out meaning  to  a  stranger  wbio  should  pick  up 
the  letter  upon  the  road,  and  yet  be  perfectly  clear 
to  the  pereon  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  with 
whom  the  previous  communication  had  passed. 
And  i^  in  a  letter  which  thus  acddentally  fell 
Into  my  hands,  I  found  a  passage  expressly  refer- 
ting  to  a  former  conversation,  and  difficult  to  be 
ex]^ained  without  knowing  that  conversation,  I 
ahoiikl  consider  this  very  difficulty  as  a  proof  that 
the  conversation  had  actually  passed,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  letter  contained  the  real  corre»- 
pondenoe  of  real  persons. 

No.  II. 

Chap.  iii.  8.  "  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's 
bfcad  R»r  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  night 
and  day,  tbat  we  might  not  be  chaigeable  to  any 
of  vou :  not  because  we  have  no  power,  but  to 
make  ooxselvcs  an  ensample  unto  you  to  fol- 
low." 

In  a  letter,  norportin^  to  have  been  written  to 
another  of  the  Macedonian  churches,  we  find  the 
Iblowing  declaration : 

"  Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also  that  in  the 
kegiiming  of  the  Uospel,  when  I  departed  from 
Macedonia,  no  chureh  eommvnieated  with  me 
«s  ceneerittiy  giving  and  receiving   hut  ye 

The  eonformity  between  these  two  passages  is 
•tmng  and  plain.  Th^  confine  the  transaction 
to  the  «me  period.  The  Epistle  to  the  Phi^ 
plans  lefen  to  what  passed  "m  the  bmmingof 
the  Gospel "  that  ii  tossy,  during  the  mst  prnch- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  on  that  side  of  the  iBgean  sea. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Thessafonians  speaks  of  the 
apostfe's  conduct  in  that  city  upon  "his  firrt 
entrance  in  untothem,"  which  the  nistory  informs 
OS  was  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  the  penin- 
sula <rf'Ghreece. 

As  St  Paul  tells  the  Philippians,  ''that  no 
church  communicated  with  him,  as  concerning 
giving  and  receiving  but  they  only,"  he  could  not, 
eonastenttjy  with  the  truth  of  this  declaration, 
have  received  any  thing  from  the  neighbourmg 
diurch  of  Thessalonica.  What  thus  appears  by 
general  nnplication  in  an  epistle  to  another  church, 
when  he  writes  to  the  Thessakmians  themselves, 
k  notksed  expressly  and  particulariy ;"  neither  did 
we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought  but  wrought 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  oe  chaigeiSiIe 
to  a^  of  you." 

The  texts  here  cited  further  also  exhibit  a  mark 
ofeonlbrmity  withwhatSt  Paul  is  made  to  say  of 
himself  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.  Theapdstle 
not  only  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  had 
not  been  chargeable  to  any  of  them,  but  he  states 
likewise  the  motive  which  dktatedthis  reserve: 
"not  because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  nmke 
ourselves  an  ensample  unto  yon  to  follow  us," 
ch.  iiL  9.  This  conduct,  and,  what  is  much 
iBOii^  pteeise,  the  end  whkh  he  bad  in  view  by  it, 


was  the  yerr  same  iLs  that  whkh  the  history  at- 
tributes to  bt  Paul  in  a  discourse,  which  it  repre- 
sents him  to  have  addressed  to  tne  elden  of  Uie 
church  of  Ephesus:  "Yea,  ye  yourselves  also 
know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my 
necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  1 
have  shotoed  you  all  things,  how,  that  to  labour' 
ingye  ought  to  support  the  -weak"  Acts,  ch.  xx. 
34.  The  sentinient  in  the  epistle  and  in  the 
speech  is  in  both  parts  of  it  so  much  alike,  and 
yet  the  words  which  convev  it  show  so  little  of 
imitation  or  even  of  resemblance^  that  the  agree- 
ment cannot  well  be  explained  without  supposing 
the  speech  and  the  letter  to  have  really  proceedcS 
fiom  the  sams  person. 

No.  III. 

Our  reader  remembers  the  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  St  Paul 
s{x>ke  of  the  coming  of  Christ:  "  This  we  say 
unto  you  by  the  wora  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which 
are  afive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  adeep:  for  Uie 
Lord  Immelf  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first;  then  we  which  are 
olive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  and  so  shaU  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  But  ye.  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that 
that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief,"  1  Thess. 
iv.  15 — 17,  and  ch.  v.  4.  It  shonkl  seem  that  the 
Thessalonians,  or  some  however  amon^rst  them, 
had  from  this  passage  conceived  an  opinion  (ana 
that  not  very  unnaturally)  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  to  take  place  instantly,  tr*  inmiKiv  ;* 
and  that  this  persuasion  had  produced,  as  it  wdl 
might,  much  agitation  in  the  church.  The  apos- 
tle therefore  now  writes,  amongst  other  purpoises, 
to  quiet  this  alarm,  and  to  rectify  the  misconstruc- 
tbn  that  had  been  put  upon  his  words : — "  Now 
we  beseech  you^  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Uhnst,  and  by  our  gathering  tc|;ether 
unto  him,  that  ^e  be  not  socm  shaken  in  mmd,  or 
be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by 
letter  as  from  ua^  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand."  If  the  allusion  which  we  contend  for  be 
admitted,  namely,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  tne  second  epistle  relates  to  the  passage  in 
the  fi^  it  amounts  to  a  consideTable  proof  of  the 
^nuineness  of  both  episUes.  I  have  no  concep- 
tion, because  I  know  no  example,  of  such  a  device 
in  a  forgery,  as  first  to  firame  an  ambiguous  passage 
in  a  letter,  then  to  represent  the  persons  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  as  mistakmg  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  and  lastly,  to  write  a  second  letter 
in  order  to  correct  this  mistake. 

I  have  said  that  this  argument  arises  out  of  the 
text,  tfthe  allusion  be  admitted ;  for  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  many  expositors  underBtand  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  epistle,  as  referring  to  some 
foiged  letters,  which  had  been  produced  in  St 
Paul's  name,  and  in  whkh  the  apostle  had  been 
made^to  say  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  then  at 
hand.  In  defence,  however,  of  the  explanation 
which  we  propose,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe, 

I.  The  stronff  net,  that  there  exists  a  passage 
in  the  first  ejgvsUe,  to  which  that  in  the  second  la 
capable  of  bemg  referred,  i.  e.  which  accounts  for 
the  error  the  writer  is  solicitous  to  remove.  Had 
no  other  epistle  than  the  second  been  extant,  and 


*  Oti  ivtrriiciv,  nemps  hoc  'anno,  says  Grotias,  «vir. 
rmtiv  his  dieitar  de  re  pnefcnti,  at  Rooi  viii.  38.  1  Cor. 
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had  it  under  thne  drcamstAoes  come  to  be  con- 
sider^ whether  the  text  before  us  related  to  a 
forged  epistle  or  to  some  misconstructbn  of  a  true 
one,  many  conjectures  and  many  probabilities 
might  have  been  admitted  in  the  mquiry,  which 
can  have  Uttle  weight  when  an  epistle  is  produced, 
containing  the  very  sort  of  passage  we  were  seek- 
ing, that  IS,  a  passage  liable  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion which  the  apostle  protests  against 

3.  That  the  clause  which  introduces  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  epistle  bears  a  particular  affinity 
to  what  is  found  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  first 
epistle.  The  clause  is  this :  "  We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  <^  our  Lord  Jesus  Clurist, 
and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  hiv^"  Now, 
in  the  first  epistle,  the  description  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  accompanied  with  the  mention  of  this 
very  circumstance  of  his  saints  being  collected 
round  him.  "  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
firom  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the 
deed  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  to^^er  with 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  m  the  air," 
1  Thess.  chap.  iv.  16,  17.  This  I  suppose  to  be 
the  "  gathenng  together  unto  him"  intended  in 
the  second  epii^e :  and  that  the  author,  when  he 
used  these  words,  retained  in  his  thoughts  what 
he  had  written  on  the  subject  before. 

3.  The  second  epistle  is  written  in  the  joint 
name  of  Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  and  it 
cautions  the  Thessalonians  against  being  misled 
"  by  letter  as  from  us"  (»( (i  m^mv.)  Do  not  these 
words,  Zi  nfimw,  appropriate  the  reference  to  some 
writing  which  bore  the  name  of  these  three  teach- 
ers 1  rTow  this  circumstance,  which  is  a  very 
close  one,  belongs  to  the  epistle  at  present  in  our 
hands;  for  the  epistle  which  we  call  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  contains  these  names 
in  its  superscription. 

4.  The  words  in  the  original,  as  &r  as  they  are 
material  to  be  stated,  are  these:  m  re  /*it  rMxi«(  o-«. 

Ktv^nvmi  v/tmf  •»o  tow  yoes,/Ki|Ti  ■9'pei««-di*i,Atitri  iim  srviw. 
f—f9Sf  M1T»  *«»  Xaypw,  ftnn  it  iirtTToKnit  m(  tt  nfttivt  wf 

•Ti  ivfo-mxiv  II  tifttfai  TOW  Xfirrov.  Under  the  weight 
of  the  preceding  observations,  may  not  the  words 
ftnrt  $m  xoyow,^>(ri  it  iwtTxcKne, «(  ^i  nftmv^  be  con- 
strued to  signify  qiLosi  nos  quid  tale  aut  dixerl- 
mu8  aut  acrvpaerimus*  intimating  that  their  words 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  tl^y  had  in  truth 
said  or  written  no  such  thing  % 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 

From  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  "  as  I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I 


•  Should  a  contrary  interpretation  be  preferred,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  implies  the  conclusion  that  a  fklse 
epistle  had  then  been  published  in  the  apostle's  name.  It 
will  completely  satisfy  the  allusion  in  the  text  to  allow, 
that  some  one  or  other  at  Thessalonica  bad  pretended 
to  have  been  told  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  or  to 
have  seen  a  letter  from  them,  in  which  they  had  said, 
that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at  hand.  In  like  manner  as. 
Acts,  XV.  1.24,  it  is  recorded  that  some  had  pretended  to 
have  received  instructions  from  the  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  had  boon  received,  "  to  whom  they  gave  no 
such  comma ndment."  And  thus  Dr.  Benson  interpreted 
the  passage MiTi  ^f■itnri»l^ft.^rt  Ji*  3r»iw^»Toj,  ^nn  Si» 
X07.0W,  A««iTi  it  la-io-TSM;,  ««  it  u^^ir,  "nor  be  dismayed 
by  any  revelation,  or  discourse,  or  epistle,  which  any 
one  shall  pretend  to  have  heard  or  received  firem  us." 


went  into  Macedonia,"  it  is  evident  that  this  epis- 
tle was  written  soon  after  St.  Paul  had  ffooe  to 
Macedonia  from  Ephesus.  Dr.  Benson  fixes  ite 
date  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey  recorded  in 
the  b^nninff  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts : 
"  And  after  Uie  uproar  (excited  by  Demetrius  at 
Ephesus)  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the 
disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to 
tn>  into  Macedonia."  And  m  this  opinion  Dr. 
Benson  is  followed  by  Michaelis,  as  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  greater  part  of  the  commentators  who 
have  considered  the  question.  There  is,  however, 
one  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  which  these  learn- 
ed men  appear  to  me  to  have  overlooked ;  and  it  is 
no  other  than  this,  that  the  superscription  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  seems  to  prove, 
that  at  the  time  St.  Paul  is  supposed  hy  them  to 
have  written  this  erastle  to  Timothy,  llmothy  in 
truth  was  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia.  Paul,  as 
it  is  related  in  the  Acts,  left  Ephesus  "  for  to  go 
into  Macedonia."  When  he  had  got  into  Mace- 
donia, he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Concerning  this  point  there  exists  little 
variety  of  opinion.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
contente  of  the  epistle.  It  is  also  strongly  implied 
that  the  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  apostle's 
arrival  in  Macedonia ;  for  he  bemns  his  letter  by  a 
train  of  reflection,  referring  to  ms  pexsecutioiis  in 
Asia  as  to  recent  transactions^  as  to  dangers  from 
which  he  had  lately  been  dehvered.  But  in  the 
salutation  with  which  the  epistle  opens,  T^imothy 
waa  joined  with  St.  Paul,  and  consequently  could 
not  at  that  time  be  "left  behind  at  Ephesus." 
And  as  to  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
can  be  thought  o^  viz.  that  Timothy,  though  he 
was  left  bemnd  at  Ephesus  upon  St  PauPs  de- 
parture firom  Asia,  yet  misht  follow  him  so  soon 
after,  as  to  come  up  with  ttie  apostle  in  Macedo- 
nia, before  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  1 
that  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
tenor  ot  the  epistle  throughout  For  the  writer 
speaks  uniformly  of  his  intention  to  return  to 
Timothy  at  EphesoSj  and  not  of  his  expecting 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  in  Macedopia:  "These 
things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee 
shortly  ;  but  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thjrsdf,"  ch.  iii.  14, 
15.  "  7\U  icome,  ^ve  attendance  to  residing,  to 
exhortation,  to  doctrine,"  ch.  iv.  13. 

Since,  therefore,  the  leaving  of  Timothy  behind 
at  Ephesusj  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia, 
suits  not  with  any  journey  into  Macedonia,  re- 
corded in  the  Acte,  I  concur  with  Bishop  Pearson, 
in  placing  the  date  of  this  epistle,  and  tnejoumoy 
referred  to  in  it,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  St 
Paul's  6rst  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently subsequent  to  the  fera  up  to  which  the 
Acte  of  the  Aportles  brings  his  history.  The 
only  difficulty  which  attends  our  opinion  is,  that 
St  Paul  must,  according  to  us,  have  come  to  Ephe- 
sus after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  contrary  as  it 
should  seem,  to  what  he  foretold  to  the  Ephesian 
elders,  '^  that  they  shoukl  see  his  fiice  no  more." 
And  it  is  to  save  thein&llibility  of  this  prediction, 
and  for  no  other  reason  of  weight,  that  an  earlier 
date  is  assigned  to  this  epistle.  The  prediction 
itself,  however,  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  ths  circumstances  under  which  it  was  de- 
livered, does  not  seem  to  demand  so  much  anxiety. 
The  words  in  question  are  found  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acte : 
"And  „cw,bchdd,^rkn<^.^^  .nK»g 
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whom  I  have  gooe  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Gkid. 
dull  see  my  fiice  no  more."  In  the  twenty-second 
mod  twenty-ttiiid  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  i,  e. 
two  venes  before,  the  apostle  makes  this  declara- 
tion: "And  now,  behola,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
imto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  soaO 
be&U  me  there :  save  that  the  Holy  Glnist  witness- 
ctb  in  ereiy  city,  saying  that  bonos  and  afflictions 
abide  me.**  This  "  witneasmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
was  ondottbtedly  prophetic  a^  supernatural.  But 
it  went  no  farther  than  to  foretell  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  awaited  him.  And  I  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, that  this  misht  be  all  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  aposSe  by  extraordinary  revelatbn, 
and  that  the  rest  was  the  conclusion  of  his  own 
nund,  the  desponding  inference  whkh  he  drew 
Ihxn  strong  aixl  repeated  intimations  of  approach- 
ing danger.  And  the  expreasion  "  I  know,**  which 
St.  Pam  here  uses,  does  not,  perhaps,  when  ap- 
plied to  future  cvento  afiecting  himself,  convey  an 
SMeition  so  positive  and  abw>lute  as  we  may  at 
fint  aght  apprehend.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  tlbe  Philippians,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
verse,  "  I  know,**  says  he,  "  that  I  shall  ab^e  and 
coDtiniie  with  you  all,  fat  your  furtherance  and 
jo^  of  fiuth."  'Notwithstanding  this  strong  decla- 
laboD,  in  the  second  chapter  and  twenty-thbrd 
verse  of  this  same  epistle,  and  speaking  also  of  the 
very  same  event,  he  is  content  to  use  a  language 
of  some  doubt  and  uncertainty : "  Him  ther^re  I 
hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how 
U  wU  go  with  me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that 
I  also  nayself  shall  come  shortly ."  And  a  few 
verses  preceding  these,  he  not  only  seems  to  doubt 
of  his  safety,  but  almost  to  despair ;  to  contemplate 
the  possihility  at  least  of  his  condemnatbn  and 
mai^Tidom :  "  Yea,  and  if  1  be  ofiered  upon  the 
aacrinoe  and  service  of  your  fiuth,  I  joy  ana  rejoice 
with  you  aU." 

No.  I. 

But  can  we  show  that  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus 
tfter  his  liberation  at  Rome?  or  rather,  can  we 
ooOect  any  hints  from  his  other  letters  which  make 
it  probable  that  he  didi  If  we  can,  then  we  have 
a  eomeidence.  If  we  cannot,  we  have  only  an 
miaathorised  supposition,  to  which  the  exigency 
of  the  case  compels  us  to  resort  Now,  for  this 
porpose,  let  us  examine  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  These  two 
cpaitles  purport  to  be  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was 
fit  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  To  the  Philippians  he 
writes  as  follows:  "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
myself  shall  come  shortly."  To  Philemon,  who 
was  a  Cokwsian,  he  gives  this  direction :  "  But 
withal,  prepare  me  also  a  lodffing,  for  I  trust  that 
duougfa  your  prayers  I  shall  oe  given  unto  you." 
An  inspection  of  the  map  vriU  ^w  us  that  Co- 
fcMsmas  a  dty  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  lying  eastward^ 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephesus.  PhiUppi 
was  on  i&  other,  ie.  the  vrestem  nde  of  the 
JEjpean  sea.  If  the  apostle  executed  his  purpose ; 
if,  m  pursuance  of  the  intention  expressed  m  his 
kStter  to  Philemon,  he  came  to  Colosse  soon  after 
he  was  set  at  liberty  at  Rome,  it  b  very  improba- 
Ue  that  he  wouM  omit  to  visit  Ephesus.  which  lay 
so  near  to  it,  and  where  he  had  spent  torce  years 
of  bis  ministry.  As  he  was  also  under  apromise 
to  the  diuich  of  PMhppi  to  see  them  "  shortly ;" 
if  he  passed  from  Coiorae  to  Philippi^  or  from 
Phifippi  to  Cotoase,  he  couki  hardly  avoid  taking 
Epbens  in  his  way. 

2E 


No.  II. 


Chap.  V.  9.    "Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into 
the  number  under  threescore  years  old." 

This  accords  with  the  account  delivered  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  "  And  in  those  days, 
when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied, 
there  arose  a  murmuring  of  tne  Grecians  against 
the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministraiion."  It  appears  that,  from 
the  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church,  provi- 
sion was  made  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  socie- 
tyfor  the  indigent  widows  who  belonged  to  it 
Tlie  history,  we  have  seen,  distinctly  records  the 
existence  of  spch  an  institution  at  JerusalenL  a 
few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension ;  and  isled 
to  the  mention  of  it  very  incidentally,  viz.  by  a 
dispute,  of  which  it  was  the  occasion,  and  which 
produced  important  consequences  to  the  Christian 
community.  The  epistle,  without  being  suspected 
of  borrowmg  from  the  history^  refers,  bridSy  in- 
deed^ but  decisively,  to  a  similar  establishment, 
subsisting  some  years  afterwards  at  Ephesua. 
Thb  agreement  indicates  that  both  writings  were 
founded  upon  real  circumstances. 
^  But,  in  this  article,  the  material  thing  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  mode  of  expression:  "  Let  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  number." — No  previous  account 
or  explanation  is  given,  to  which  these  words, 
"into  the  number,*^ can  refer;  but  the  direction 
comes  concisely  and  unpreparedly.  "  Let  not  a 
widow  be  taken  into  the  number.  Now  this  is 
the  way  in  which  a  man  writes,  who  b  conscious 
that  he  is  writing  to  persons  already  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  hb  letter;  and  who,  he  knows, 
will  readily  apprehend  and  apply  what  he  says  by 
virtue  of  their  Doing  so  acquamted :  but  it  b  not 
the  way  in  which  a  man  writes  upon  any  other 
occasion ;  and  least  of  all,  in  which  a  man  would 
draw  up  a  feigned  letter,  or  introduce  a  supposi- 
tious £ict^ 

No.  III. 
Chapter iil  2,3.    "A  bbhq>  then  must  be 


*  It  ii  not  altogether  anconnected  with  our  leneral 
paipooe  to  remark,  in  the  pawafe  hefbie  us,  the  aelection 
and  reserve  whieh  Si.  Paal  recommend!  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  of  Ephesas  in  the  bettowing  relief 
upon  the  poor,  becaueo  it  refbtes  a  calumny  which  has 
been  inmniiated,  that  the  liberality  of  theflrft  Chriitiana 
was  an  artifice  to  catch  convertii ;  or  one  of  the  tempta- 
tions, however,  by  which  the  idle  and  mendicant  were 
drawn  into  this  soeietv :  **  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  in- 
to the  number  under  thieeecore  years  oM.  having  been 
the  wife  of  one  man,  well  reported  of  for  good  works ; 
if  the  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints*  fiset,  if  she  have 
relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  diligently  followed 
every  good  work.  But  the  younger  widows  refuse  " 
V.  0, 10.  11.  And  in  another  i4ace,  **  If  any  roan  or 
woman  that  belicveth  have  wMows,  let  them  relieve 
them,  and  let  not  the  church  be  chairged ;  that  it  m^ 
relieve  them  that  are  widows  indeed."  And  to  the  same 
eflbct,  or  rather  more  (o  our  present  purpoee,  the  apostle 
writes  in  the  Second  Enistle  to  the  TiMMalonians: 
**  Even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  eoiamanded 
you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  shoiiM  he  eat»'* 
t.  s.  at  the  pnbhc  expense.  "  FOr  we  hear  that  there  aie 
some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  loorkfug  nst  «f 
«/A  but  are  busy  bodies.  Now  them  that  are  such  we 
command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  thefr  own  bread.** 
Could  a  designing  or  dissolute  poor  take  advantage  of 
bounty  regulated  with  so  much  caution ;  or  could  the 
mind  which  dicUted  those  sober  and  prudent  diwctions 
be  influenced  in  his  recommendations  of  puMic  eharity 
by  any  other  than  Ibe  properestmotivw^rtenepteDeal 
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bkmelefls,  the  husband  of  6cie  wife,  vigilant,  sober, 
of  ffood  behaviour,  ^ven  to  tioi^taiity,  ant  to 
teach ;  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of 
filthy  lucre ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covet- 
ous ;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house.** 

"  No  striker  :'*  That  is  the  article  which  I  single 
out  from  the  collection  as  evincing  the  antic^uity 
at-  least,  if  not  the  genuineness,  of  the  eDistle ; 
because  it  is  an  ardcTe  which  no  man  woula  have 
made  the  subject  of  caution  who  lived  in  an  ad- 
vanced lera  of  the  church.  It  agreed  with  the  in- 
fiincy  of  the  society,  and  with  no  other  state  of  it. 
After  the  government  of  the  church  had  acquired 
the  dignified  form  which  it  soon  and  natumlly 
assumed,  this  injunction  could  have  no  place. 
Would  a  person  who  lived  under  a  hierarchy,  such 
OS  the  Christian  hierarchy  became  when  it  had 
settled  into  a  regular  establishment,  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  prescribe  concerning  the  quali^a- 
tion  of  a  bishop,  "  that  he  should  be  no  striker  1" 
And  this  injunction  would  be  eaually  alien  from 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  whether  he  wrote 
in  his  own  character,  or  personated  that  of  an 
apostle. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  V.  23.  "  Drink  no  longer  water^  but  use 
a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thme  often 
infirmities.** 

Imagjine  an  impostor  sitting  down  to  foise  an 
«pist]e  in  the  name  of  St  Paul.  Is  it  credibfe  that 
it  should  come  into  his  head  to  give  such  a  direc- 
tion as  this ;  so  remote  from  eveij  thing  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  every  thing  of  pubhc  concern 
to  the  religion  or  tne  church,  or  to  any  sect,  order, 
or  party  in  it,  and  firom  every  purpose  with  which 
such  an  epistle  could  be  written?  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  but  reality,  that  is,  the  real  valetudi- 
nary situation  of  a  real  person,  could  have  sug- 
gested a  thought  of  so  domestic  a  nature. 

But  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  advice  be  observable, 
the  place  in  which  it  stands  is  more  BO.  The  con- 
text is  this:  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins:  keepthv- 
selfpara.  Drink  no  kMiger  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  nke  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities. Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand, 
ffoing  before  to  Judgment:  and  some  men  they 
Mow  after."  The  (Erection  to  Timothy  about 
his  diet  stands  between  two  sentences,  as  wide 
firam  the  subject  as  poasibie.  The  train  of  thought 
seems  to  be  broken  to  let  it  in.  Now  when  £eB 
this  happen  1  It  happens  when  a  man  writes  as 
he  remembers;  when  he  puto  down  an  article  that 
oocms  the  moment  it  occurs,  lest  he  shookl  after- 
wards feiget  it  Of  this  the  passage  before  us 
bears  stroi^ly  the  appearance.  In  actual  letters, 
in  the  n^bgence  of  real  correspondence,  examples 
of  this  kina  firequently  take  place ;  seldom,  I  be- 
lieve, in  any  other  production.  For  the  moment 
a  man  regards  what  he  writes  as  a  eompoeiiion, 
which  the  author  of  a  forgery  would,  of  all  others, 
be  the  first  to  do,  notions  of  order,  in  the  arrange- 
mart  and  succession  of  his  thoughts,  present 
themsdves  to  his  judgment,  and  gu3e  his  pen. 

No.  V. 

Chap.i  15,  16.  <*This  is  a  fidthlul  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
camejnto  the  worid  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I 
am  ohief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mer- 
ej,  tiMt  in  me  ficrt  Jiesus  Christ  might  show  forth 


all  loog-eufiering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  whkh 
shouki  hereafter  believe  in  nim  to  life  everlasting.'' 
What  was  the  mercy  which  3t  Paul  here  com- 
memoiates,  and  what  was  the  crime  of  which  he 
accuses  himself,  is  apparent  from  the  verses  im- 
mediately  preceding:  "1  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Ijord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted 
me  fiuthful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  who 
was  b^ore  a  bUupheTner.  and  a  persecutor  ^  and 
injurious:  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief,"  ch.  i.  12,  13.  The  whole 
quotetion  plainly  refers  to  St.  Paul's  original  en- 
mity to  the  Christian  name,  the  interpositioa  of 
Providence  in  his  conversion,  and  his  subsequent 
designation  to  the  ministry  o/the  Gospel ;  and  by 
this  reference  afi&rms  indeed  the  substance  of  the 
apostle's  histozy  delivered  in  the  Acts.  But  what 
in  the  passage  strikes  my  mind  most  powerftiUy, 
is  the  observation  that  is  raised  out  of  the  (act 
"  F<n-  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-sufl*eringy 
for  a  pattern  to  tnem  which  should  hereafter  be- 
lieve on  him  to  Ufe  everlasting."  It  is  a  just  and 
solemn  reflection,  springing  fr^  the  circumstance* 
of  the  author's  conversion,  or  rather  firom  the  im- 
pression which  that  great  event  had  left  upon  his 
memory.  It  will  be  said,  perhapjB,  that  an  imposr 
tor  acquainted  with  St  Paul's  hi^ry,  may  have 
put  such  a  sentiment  into  his  mouth ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  into  a  letter  drawn  up  in  his  name. 
But  where,  we  may  ask,  is  such  an  impostor  to  be 
found  1  The  piety,  the  truth,  the  benevolence  of  the 
thought,  ought  to  protect  it  from  this  imputation. 
For,  though  we  shouU  allow  that  one  of  the  great 
masters  ofthe  ancient  tragedy  could  have  given  to 
his  scene  a  sentiment  as  virtuous  and  as  elevated 
as  this  is,  and  at  the  sometime  as  appropriate,  and 
as  well  suited  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
person  who  deUvers  it :  yet  whoever  is  conversant 
m  these  in<^uiries  will  acknowledge,  that  to  do 
this  in  a  fictitbus  production  is  beyond  the  reach 
ofthe  understandings  which  have  been  eaau^^ed. 
upon  uiY  Jitbricaiions  that  have  come  down  to  us 
under  Chiifltian 


CHAPTER  Xn 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

No.  I. 

It  was  the  uoifonn  tradition  of  the  ponmthe 
church,  that  St  Paul  visited  Rome  twke,  and 
twice  there  suflered  imprisonment;  and  that  he 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  at  the  coucluaun  of  his 
second  imprisonment  This  opinion  concerning 
St.  Paul's  two  journeys  to  Rome  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  variety  of  hints  and  allusions  in  the  epistie 
before  us,  compared  vniti  what  fell  from  the  apos- 
tle's pen  in  other  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  finom  Rome.  That  our  present  epistle  wo 
written  whilst  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  is  dis- 
tinctly intimated  by  the  eighth  vene  of  the  first 
chapter:  "  Be  not  thou  th^fore  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner." 
And  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  at  JRome,  by  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  of  the  same 
ch^ter:  "  The  Lord  give  mercv  unto  the  house 
of  Onesiphorus;  for  he  oft  refresncd  me^and  was 
not  ashamed  of  my  chain:  but  when  ne  was  in 
Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  and  found 
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ne."  .  Smee*  it  appcan  from  the  former  quotation 
Ifaat  St.  Paul  wrote  tlus  epistle  in  confinement,  b 
will  hardly  admit  of  doubt  that  the  word  cAotn,  in 
the  latter  quotation,  refen  to  that  confinement; 
the  chain  by  which  he  was  then  bound^  tlie  custo- 
dy in  which  he  was  then  kept  And  if  the  word 
'*  diain'*  designate  the  authors  confinement  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  epistle,  the  next  wonk  deter- 
mine it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome:  "  He 
was  not  ashamed  of  my  diain;  but  when  he  was 
in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently."  Now 
that  it  was  not  written  during  the  apostle's  first 
imprisonnient  at  Rome,  or  during  the  same  im- 
priaonment  in  which  thieepirtles  to  the  Ephesians, 
the  Colnsainnn,  the  Philippians,  and  Philemon, 
were  written,  may  be  gathered,  with  considerable 
evidence,  firum  a  comparison  of  these  several  opis- 
tlca  with  the  present 

I.  In  the  finrmer  epistles  the  author  confidently 
looked  fiirward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement, 
and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He  tells 
the  PhiBppians  (ch.  il  ^,)  "  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
that  I  also  myseu  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon 
he  bids  to  prepare  for  him  a  lodging:  "forltrust," 
■aya  he,  ''that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be 

E'  mn  unto  you,"  ver.  22.  In  the  epistle  before  us 
lioldB  a  langu^  extremely  diherent:  "I  am 
now  resdy  to  be  o&red,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
Daitore  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fi^ht, 
I  have  finiahed  my  coune,  I  have  kept  the  faith : 
heneefisth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
lighteonsneas,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Jo^^dudl  give  me  at  that  day,"  ch.  iv.  6—S. 

IL  When  the  former  epistles,  were  ¥rritten 
fium  Rome,  Timothy  was  with  St  Paul ;  and  is 
JQined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  the 
rfailippnna,  and  to  PhilenMm.  The  present  epis- 
tie  implies  that  he  was  absent 

IIL  In  the  fcmner  epistles,  Demas  was  with 
Si.  Paul  at  Rome :  "  Luke,  the  bek>ved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  3ron."  In  the  epistle  now  before 
«b:  *'  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this 
proasot  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica." 

IV.  In  the  former  epiijtles,  Mark  was  with  St 
Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  Uie  Colossians.  In 
the  present  epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring 
him  with  him,  *'  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the 
ministry,"  ch.  iv.  11. 

The  case  of  Timothy  and  of  Mark  might  be 
viery  well  acooonted  for,  by  supposing  the  present 
•pistie  to  have  been  vrritten  b^ore  the  others;  so 
thai  Timothy,  who  b  here  exhorted  "  to  come 
ahoftlr  onto  him,"  ch.  iv.  9,  might  have  arrived, 
and  tiiai  Mark,  "whom  he  was  to  bring  with 
hiiB{"  dL  iv.  11,  might  have  also  reached  Rome 
fa  suftcient  time  to  nave  been  with  St  Paul  when 
the  four  epistles  were  written ;  but  then  such  a 
supposition  ia  inoonsiatent  with  what  is  said  of 


enistAes  is  strongly  indicated ;  for  in  the  other  epia- 
tlea  Demas  was  with  St.  Paul,  in  the  present  he 
hath  "forsaken  hiin,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalo- 
niea."  The  opposition  also  of  sentiment  with 
nepaot  to  the  event  of  the  persecutbn,  is  nardly 
leooocileabte  to  the  aame  imprisonment 

The  two  following  consictBrations,  which  were 
fint  suggested  upon  this  question  by  Ludovicus 
Capefloa,  are  stiU  more  conclusive. 

1.  In  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
8t  Pud  informa  Timothy,  "  that  Erastus  abode 
ai  Connthy"  Mfm^^ot  (>mi»«v  <»  X0(«»i«.  The  form 
ti  an— wn  implies,  that  Erastus  had  staid  be- 


liind  at  Corinth,  when  St  Paul  left  it  But  this 
could  not  be  meant  of  any  journey  from  Corinth 
which  St.  Paul  took  prior  to  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome;  for  when  Paul  departed  from  Co- 
rinth, as  related  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  Timothy  was  with  him:  and  this  was  the 
last  time  the  apostle  left  Corinth  before  his  coming 
to  Rome ;  because  he  left  it  to  proceed  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem;  soon  after  his  arrival  at  which 
place  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  continued 
in  that  custody  till  he  was  carried  to  Cesar's  tri- 
bunal. There  could  be  no  need  therefore  to  in- 
form Timothy  that  "  Erastus  staid  behind  at  Co- 
rinth" upon  this  occasion,  because  if  the  fact  was 
so,  it  roust  have  been  known  to  Timothy,  who  was 
present,  as  well  as  to  St.  Paul. 

2.  In  the  same  verse-  our  epistle  also  states  the 
following  article :  "  Trophimus  have  1  left  at  Mi- 
Ictum  sick."  When  St  Paul  passed  through  Mi- 
letum  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  related  Acts 
XX,  Trophimus  was  not  left  behind,  but  accom- 
panied him  to  that  city.  He  was  indeed  the  oc- 
casion of  the  uproar  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended ;  for  "  they 
had  seen,"  ^s  the  historian.  "  before  with  him 
in  the  city.  Trophimus  an  Epnesian,  whom  they 
supposed  that  raul  had  brought  into  the  temple. 
This  was  evidently  the  last  time  of  Paul's  being 
at  Miletus  before  nis  first  imprisonment ;  for,  as 
hath  been  said,  after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusa- 
lem, he  remained  in  custoay  till  he  was  sent  to 
Rome. 

In  these  two  articles  we  have  a  journey  re- 
ferred to,  which  must  have  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  the  conclusion  of  St  Luke's  history,  and 
of  course  after  St  Paul's  tiberation  from  bis  fint 
imprisonment  The  epistle^  therefore,  which  con- 
tains this  reference,  smce  it  appears  from  other 
parts  of  it  to  have  been  written  wnile  St  Paul  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  proves  that  he  had  returned 
to  that  city  again,  and  undergone  there  a  second 
imprisonment 

I  do  not  produce  these  particulars  for  the  sake 
of  the  support  which  they  lend  to  the  testimony 
of  the  faUiers  concerning  St.  Paul's  second  im- 
prisonment, but  to  remark  their  consistency  and 
agreement  with  one  another. — They  are  all  re- 
solvable into  one  supposition :  and  although  the 
supposition  itself  be  in  some  sort  only  ne^ive, 
viz.  that  the  epistie  was  not  written  during  St. 
Paul's  first  residence  at  Rome,  but  in  some  future 
imprisonment  in  that  city ;  yet  is  the  consistency 
not  less  worthy  of  observation:  for  the  epistie 
touches  upon  names  and  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  date  and  with  the  history  of  the  first 
imprisonment,  and  mentioned  in  letters  written 
during  that  imprisonment,  and  so  touches  upon 
them,  as  to  leave  what  is  said  of  one  consistent 
vrith  what  is  said  of  others,  and  consistent  also 
with  what  is  said  of  them  in  different  epistles. 
Had  oncof  thcfse  circumstances  been  so  described 
as  to  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  the  first 
imprisonment,  it  would  have  involved  the  rest  in 
contrailiction.  And  when  the  number  and,  par- 
ticularity of  the  articles  which  have  been  brought 
together  under  this  head  are  considered;  and 
when  it  is  considered  also,  that  the  comparisons 
we  have  formed  amongst  them,  were  in  all  prolia- 
iMlity  neither  providetifor,  nor  thought  of,  by  the 
writer  of  the  epistie,  it  will  be  deemed  something 
very  like  the  oflect  of  truth,  that  no  invincible  re- 
pugnancy is  perceived  between  them. 
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No.  II. 

In  the  ActB  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sixieenth 
chapter,  and  at  the  first  verse,  we  are  told  that 
Paul  "  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  behoM  a 
certain  dlaeijile  was  there  named  Timotheua,  the 
son  of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jewc«a,  and 
believed ;  but  his  &ther  was  a  Greek."  In  the 
epistle  before  us,  in  the  first  chapter  and  at  the 
fourth  verse,  St  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  thus ; 
"  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee,  being  mindful  of 
thv  tears,  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy,  when  I 
call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  fiuth  that  is  in 
thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
atui  thy  moiher  Eunice;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  thee  also."  Here  we  have  a  fair  unforced  ex- 
ample of  coincidence.  In  thp  history,  Timothy  was 
the  *'  son  of  a  Jewess  thai  believed :"  in  the  epis- 
tle, St  Paul  applauds  "  thefaUk  which  dwelt  in 
bis  mother  Eunice."  In  the  history  it  is  said  of 
the  mother,  "that  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  be- 
lieved:" of  the  &thcr,  "that  he  was  a  Greek." 
Now,  when  it  u  said  of  the  mother  alone  "  that 
she  befieved,"  the  fiither  being  nevertheless  men- 
tioned in  the  same  sentence,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose of  the  father  that  he  did  not  believe,  t.  e. 
either  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he  remained  un- 
converted. Agreeably  hereunto,  whilst  praise 
is  bestowed  in  the  epistle  upon  one  parent,  and 
upon  her  sinceiity  in  the  fiuth,  no  noUce  is  taken 
of  the  other.  The  mention  of  the  grandmother 
is  the  addition  of  a  circumstance  not  found  in  the 
history ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  parties,  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  known  to  the  ^KMtle,  though  over- 
looked by  his  historian. 

N0.IIL 

Chap,  ill  15.  "  And  that  from  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able 
to  moke  thee  wiie  unto  salvation." 

This  verse  discloses  a  drcumstanoe  which 
agi>9es  exactly  with  what  is  intimated  in  the 
quotation  firom  the  Acts,  adduced  in  the  last 
number.  In  that  quotation  it  is  recorded  of  Timo- 
thy's mother,  "  that  she  was  a  Jewess."  This 
description  is  virtually,  though,  I  am  satisfied,  un- 
designedly^ recog[nized  in  the  epistle,  when  Timo- 
thy IS  reminded  m  it.  "  that  from  a  child  he  had 
knovm  the  Holy  Scriptures."  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "  undoubtedly  meant  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  l^he  expression  bears  that  sense 
in  every  place  in  which  it  occurs.  Those  of  the 
New  had  notyet  acquired  the  name ;  not  to  men- 
tion, that  in  Timothy's  childhood,  probably,  none 
of  them  existed.  In  what  manner  then  could 
Timothy  have  known  "from  a  child,"  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  had  he  not  been  bom,  on  one  side 
or  on  both,  of  Jewish  parentage  1  Perhaps  he 
was  not  less  likely  to  be  carefully  instructed  in 
them,  for  that  his  mother  alone  professed  that  re- 
ligion. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  ii.  23.  "  Flee  also  yoxU^fui  lusts;  but 
follow  righteousness,  fiuth,  charity,  peace,  with 
them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart." 

"  Flee  also  yotUhfui  luaU."  The  suitableness 
of  this  precept  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  is  gathc^  from  1  Tim.  chap.  iv. 
13:  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  Nor  do  I 
deem  the  less  of  this  coincidence,  because  the  pro- 
priety resides  in  a  single  epithet;  or  because  this 


one  precept  is  joined  with,  and  followed  by  a  tnki 
of  otiiers,  not  more  applicable  to  Timothy  thsn  to 
any  ordinary  convert.  It  is  in  these  transent 
and  cursory  allusions  that  the  argument  it  beit 
founded.  When  a  writer  dwells  and  rests  opon 
a  point  in  which  some  coincidence  is  discerned,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  himself  had  not  fih 
bricated  the  conformity^and  was  endeavouring  to 
display  and  set  it  off.  But  when  the  referenoe  b 
contained  in  a  single  word,  unobserved  perhaps 
by  most  readers,  the  writer  passing  on  to  other 
suljeots,  as  unconscious  that  he  faSd  hit  upon  a 
oonrespondency,  or  ansoHcitous  whether  it  were 
remarked  or  not,  we  ma^r  be  pretty  well  asnired 
that  no  fraud  was  exercised,  no  impositioa  in* 
tended. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  iii.  10, 11.  "  But  thou  hast  fully  known 
my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  fiuth,  km- 
suflferinff,  cliarity,  patienoe,  persecutions,  am> 
tions,  which  came  unto  me  a/ An/toc^  a<  Aontttst, 
atlAfttra;  what  persecutions  I  endured;  botoot 
of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me." 

The  Antioch  here  mentioned  was  not  Antiodi 
the  capital  of  Sjrria,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
resided  "  a  long  time ;"  but  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  to 
which  place  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  in  their  fint 
apostolic  progress,  and  where  Paul  delivend  a 
memorable  discourse,  which  is  preserved  m  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  At  this  Antiodi 
the  history  relates,  that  the  "  Jews  sdrred  op  tbs 
devout  and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  city,  and  raited  peneetUion  agairut  Pool 
and  Barnabas^  and  expelled  them  out  of  their 
coasts.  But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  them,  and  came  into /oomum....  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  went  both 
together  into  the  eynago^e  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
s{»ke,  that  a  great  multitude  both  of  the  hv% 
and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed;  but  the  an- 
bdievinn^  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  nunds  evil-afifected  against  the  brethren. 
Long  time  therefore  abode  they  speakine  boldly 
in  the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word 
of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonden  to 
be  done  by  their  h^ds.  But  the  multitude  of  the 
city  was  divided;  and  part  held  with  the  Jews, 
and  part  with  the  apostles.  And  when  there  was 
an  assault  made  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  also  of 
the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  despUi^M 
and  to  stone  /Aem,  they  vrere  avrare  of  it,  and 
fied  unto  Lystra  and  Derbe,  dties  of  LycaoniL 
and  unto  the  region  that  lleth  round  about,  and 
there  they  preached  the  Gospel ....  And  there 
came  thither  certain  Jews  firom  Antioch  and 
Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people,  and  having 
stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  suppoeinff 
he  had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  discipM  itood 
round  about  him,  he  rose  up  and  came  into  tbe 
city :  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  Barnabas 
to  l^erbe :  and  when  they  had  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  that  city,  and  had  tangnt  many,  tbey  le- 
tumed  affain  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  to 
Antioch.''  This  account  comprises  the  periodto 
which  the  allusion  in  the  epistle  ii  to  be- referred. 
We  have  so  fiir  therefore  a  conformity  betweffl 
the  history  and  the  epistle,  that  St  Paul  is  MBcrted 
in  the  history  to  have  sufierad  persecutkms  in  the 
three  cities,  his  persecutions  at  which  are  appealed 
to  in  the  epistle ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  have  sof- 
fered  these  persecutions  both  in  immediate  lao- 
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WMJon,  and  in  the  Ofder  fai  which  the  cities  are 
asBtiMied  in  the  epistle.  Tlie  coDfbrtnity  also 
ertcnds  to  another  circumstance.  In  the  apostotic 
kistary,  Lystra  and  Derbt  are  commonly  men- 
doned  together:  in  tiie  quotation  from  the  epistle 
liystim  is  mentioned,  and  not  Derbe.  And  the 
distinction  will  appear  on  thb  occasion  to  be  ao- 
cvate ;  fat  St  Paul  is  here  enomerating  his  per- 
secutions :  and  although  he  underwent  grievous 
persecutions  in  each  of  the  three  cities  through 
which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe  itself  he  met 
with  none :  "  The  next  day  he  departed,"  says 
the  historian,  "to  Derbe;  and  when  they  had 
fnmcbed  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught 
many,  they  returned  again  to  Lystia."  Theepis- 
tle.  theretoie,  in  the  names  of  the  cities,  in  the 
•raer  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and  in  the 
place  at  which  the  enumeration  stops,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  histoiy. 

But  a  second  question  remains,  namely,  how 
these  persecutions  were  '*  known''  to  Timothy, 
or  why  the  apostle  should  recall  these  in  particu- 
lar to  his  remembrance,  rather  than  many  other 
peisecotions  with  which  his  ministry  had  been 
attended.  When  some  time,  probably  three  years, 
afterwards,  (vide  Pearson's  Annales  Pauunas,) 
St.  Ptaol  made  a  second  journey  through  the  same 
cowitiy,  "  in  carder  to  so  again  and  visit  the  bre- 
thren m  every  dtr  where  he  had  preached  the 
word  of  the  Loid,'^  we  read.  Acts,  chap.  zvi.  1, 
that,  **  when  he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystnij  be- 
hold  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named  Timo- 
theos."  One  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  cities. 
was  the  place  of  Timothy's  abode.  We  read 
powover  that  he  was  well  reported  of  by  the  bre- 
thren that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium;  so  that 
be  moflt  have  been  well  amnaintfd  with  these 
places.  Also  a|;ain.  when  Pbul  came  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  Timotny  was  abeady  a  disciple: 
**  Behold,  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named 
Timotheus."  He  must  therefore  have  been  con- 
vnted  before.  But  since  it  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  cpiftie)  that  Timothy  was  converted  by  St 
Paul  himself^  that  he  was  "  his  own  son  in  the 
laith;"  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  con- 
verted by  him  upon  his  former  journey  into  those 
parts;  which  vras  the  very  time  when  the  apostle 
underwent  the  pemcutions  referred  to  in  the  epis- 
tle. Upon  the  whole^  then,  persecutions  at  the 
ssvenl  cities  named  m  the  epistle  are  expressly 
VBOorded  in  the  Acts:  and  Timoth]^'s  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  St  Paul's  history^  wluch  knowledge 
Is  appealed  to  in  the  epistle,  b  mirly  deduced  frtMi 
the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  time  of  his  con- 
fvtsion.  It  may  forther  be  observed,  that  it  is 
probable  Cram  this  account,  that  St.  Paul  was  in 
the  midst  of  those  jpersecutions  when  Timothy 
became  known  to  him.  No  wonder  then  that  tfale 
apostle,  though  in  a  letter  written  kmg  afterwards, 
soonld  remind  his  &vourite  convert  of  those 
scenes  of  affliction  and  distress  under  which  they 
fiistmet 

Ajtluingh  this  coinddence,  as  to  the  names  of 
the  cities,  be  more  specific  and  direct  than  many 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  yet  I  apprehend  there 
is  no  iost  reason  for  thinking  it  to  be  artificial:  for 
bad  tne  writer  of  the  epistle  sought  a  coincidence 
with  the  history  upon  tnis  head,  and  searched  the 
Acta  of  the  Aportles  for  the  purpose,  I  conceive 
he  would  have  sent  us  at  once  to  Philippi  and 
Tbessalonica,  where  Paul  sufiered  persecution, 
and  wherr,  Iran  what  is  stated,  it  may  easily  be 


gathered  that  Thnothy  accompanied  hhn,  rather 
than  have  appealed  to  persecutions  as  known  to 
Timothy,  in  tne  account  of  which  persecutions 
Timothy  s  presence  is  not  mentioned ;  it  not  b»> 
ing  till  after  one  entire  chapter,  and  in  the  histoiy 
of  a  journey  three  ;^ear8  future  to  this,  that  Timo- 
thy's name  occurs  m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for 
the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Epittle  to  TUum, 

No.L 

A  VERT  characteristk  circumstance  in  this 
epistle,  is  the  quotation  from  Epimenides,  chap. 
I  19:  "One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said,  The  Cretans  are  always  liars, 
evil  beasts,  sfow  bellies." 

I  call  this  quotation  characteristic,  because  no 
writer  in  the  New  Testament,  except  St.  Paul, 
appealed  to  heathen  testimony;  and  oecause  St. 
Paul  repeatedly  did  so.  In  his  celebrated  speech 
at  Athens,  preserved  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  he  tells  his  audience,  that  "  in  God 
vre  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain 
alsoof  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also 
his  offering." 

The  reader  will  perceive  much  sunilarity  of 
manner  in  these  two  passages.  The  reference  in 
the  speech  is  to  a  heathen  poet;  it  is  the  same  in 
the  epistle.  In  the  speech,  the  apostle  urges  lus 
hearen  with  the  authority  of  a  poet<^<Aetr  owni 
in  the  epistle  he  avails  himselr  of  the  same  ad- 
vantage. Yet  there  b  a  variation,  which  shows 
that  tne  hint  of  inserting  a  qootatbn  in  the  epis- 
tle was  not,  as  it  may  be  expected,  borrowed  from 
seeing  the  like  practice  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in 
the  history ;  ana  it  is  this,  that  in  the  epistle  the 
author  cited  is  called  Ajtrophetj  "  one  of  them- 
selves, even  a  prophet  oi  their  own."  Whatever 
might  be  the  reason  for  calling  Epimenides  a  pro- 
phet: whether  the  names  of  poet  and  prophet 
were  occasionally  convertible;  whether  Epime- 
nides in  particular  had  obtained  that  title,  as  Gro- 
tius  seems  to  have  proved;  or  whether  the  ap- 
pellation was  given  to  him,  in  this  instance  as 
Having  delivers  a  description  of  the  Cretan  cha- 
racter, which  the  future  state  of  morals  among 
them  verified:  whatever  was  the  reason  (and  any 
of  these  reasons  will  account  for  the  variation, 
supponng  St  Paul  to  have  been  the  author,)  one 
pomt  is  plain,  namely,  if  the  epistle  had  been 
lorged,  and  the  author  had  inserted  a  Quotation 
in  It  merely  from  having  seen  an  example  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  speech  ascribeil  to  St  Paul,  he 
would  so  fiur  have  imitated  his  original,  as  to  have 
introduced  his  ouotation  in  the  same  manner; 
that  is.  he  wouki  have  given  to  Epimenides  the 
title  wnich  he  saw  there  given  to  Antus.  The 
other  side  of  the  alternative  is,  that  the  history 
took  the  hint  from  the  epistle.  But  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  not  the  Epis- 
tle to  Titus  before  him,  at  least  that  he  did  not 
use  it  as  one  of  the  documents  or  materials  of  his 
narrative,  is  rendered  nearly  ^^f^^'^^^p^^i  j^*'^'^ 
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tation,  that  the  name  of  Titue  doee  not  onoe  oo- 
oiur  in  this  book. 

It  b  well  known,  and  waa  remarked  by  St  Je- 
rome, that  the  apophthegm  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of 'the  Corintnian*,  "Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manneia,"  is  an  iambic  of  Menan- 
der's: 

#9itfovriv  nSn  Xfnrt*  o^miXiai  timntu. 

Here  we  have  another  unaflected  instance  oi 
the  same  turn  and  habit  of  compoaition.->Proba- 
blv  there  are  some  hitherto  unnoticed ;  and  more, 
which  the  kiss  of  the  original  authors  renders 
impossible  to  be  now  ascertained. 

No.  II. 

There  exists  a  visible  affinity  between  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  and  the  First  Epittle  to  Thno- 
thy.  Both  letters  were  addressed  to  persons  left 
by  thewriter  topreekie  in  their  respective  churches 
during  his  absence.  Both  letters  are  prindpaliy 
occupied  in  describing  the  qualifications  to  be 
sought  for.  in  those  whom  they  shoukl  appoint  to 
offi^  in  the  church ;  and  the  ingredients  of  this 
description  are  in  both  fetters  nearly  the  same. 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  hkewise  cautioned  asainst 
the  same  prevailing  corruptions,  and  in  particular, 
against  the  same  misdirection  of  their  cares  and 
studies.  This  afilnity  obtains,  not  only  in  the 
■ubject  oi  the  letters,  whksh  from  the  similarity 
of  situation  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
alike,  but  extends,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
to  the  phrases  and  expressions.  The  writer  ac- 
costs his  two  friends  with  the  same  salutation, 
and  passes  on  to  the  business  of  his  letter  by  the 
same  transition. 

"  Unto  Timothy,  my  own  wn  in  the  faith: 
Ghraoa,  mer^,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Aa  I  heaought  thee 
to  abide  $tiU  at  Ephesxu^  when  I  went  into  Ma- 
cedonia^&jc  I  Tim.  chap.  i.  2,  3. 

(*  To  Titus,  mine  own  son  qfter  the  common 
faith :  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  tlws 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  SavuMir. 
F\fr  thie  cause  l^  I  thee  in  Crete^"  Tit  chap. 

If  Thnothy  vras not  to  "give  heed  to  f ablet 
and  endless  genealogies  which  minister  quee- 
tiontf'*  I  Tim.  chap.  i.  4,  Titus  also  was  to 
"av<Md  foolish  questions^  and  genealogiee,  and 
contentions,"  chap.  iii.  9 ;  and  was  to  "  rebuke 
them  sharply,  not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables" 
chap.  i.  14.  if  Timothy  wasto  be  a  pattern,  (T»«^f,) 
1  Tim.  ch.  iv.  12,  so  was  Titus,  chap.  ii.  7.  If 
Timothy  vras  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth," 
1  Tim.  ch.  iv.  12,  Titus  also  was  to  let  "no 
man  despise  him,"  chap.  ii.  15.  This  verbal 
consent  is  also  observable  in  some  very  peculiar 
cxpresskms,  which  have  no  relation  to  tne  par- 
ticular character  of  Timothy  or  Titus. 

The  phrase,  "it  is  a  fiuthful  saying"  (nrrtf* 
x«ve«)  mode  use  of  to  pre&ce  some  sentence  upon 
which  the  writer  la3rs  a  more  than  ordinary  stress, 
occurs  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
once  in  the  Second,  and  once  in  the  epistle  beihre 
us,  and  in  no  other  part  of  St.  Paul's  writings ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  three  epistles  were 
probably  all  written  towards  the  conclusbn  of  his 
life;  and  that  they  are  the  onlj  efnstles  whidi 
were  written  after  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome 


The  same  dbservatkm  bebngs  toanotherann- 
larity  of  expression,  and  that  is  in  the  cfiiet 
"  s(m9ur  (»).i«.,.,,  J  as  appUed  to  words  or  doctiine. 
It  b  thus  used,  twice  in  the  First  Episde  to  Ti- 
mothy, twke  in  the  Second,  and  three  times  in  tbi 
EpisUe  to  Titus,  besides  two  ocgnateexpRsmiM, 
v^«s«»errMf  r^  trim*  and  Kty—  mytn ;  and  k  ii 
found,  in  the  same  sense,  in  no  other  psit  of  tba 
New  Testament 

The  phrase,  "God  our  Savkm,"  i«sndi  in 
nearly  the  same  predkament  It  is  repeated  three 
times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  many 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  in  no  other  bosk  of 
the  New  Testament  oocors  at  alL  cxcnt  enoe  io 
theEfastleof  Jode. 

Similar  terms,  intennixed  indeed  with  odios, 
are  employed  in  the  two  epistles,  in  enanmatiiig 
the  quali&ations  required  m  those  who  dioQld  be 
advanced  to  stations  of  authority  in  the  chnrck 

"  A  bishop  must  be  bbuneless,  the  husbandtf 
one  wifCy  vigilant,  eober^  of  good  briiaviour,  gitcH 
to  hoepUaUty^  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  m 
etriker,  not  greedy  qfJUthy  htere ;  but  patient, 
not  a  Inrawler,  not  covetous ;  one  tint  ruleth  well 
his  own  house,  having  his  childien  in  subjectioD 
withldl  gravity,"  •  1  Thn.  chap.  in.  2-4. 

"  If  ainr  be  blameleee,  the  husband  qfanewift^ 
having  ftithftd  chikhren,  not  accused  of  liot,  or 
unruly.  For  a  bishop  most  be  bbmelesi,  ss  the 
steward  of  God;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  s^m, 
not  given  to  wine^  no  striker,  not  given  tofithf 
lucre  I  but  a  lover  qf  hoepitaliiy,  a  lover  of^cood 
men,  sober,  just,  holy,  template,"  t  Titos,  am^ 

The  most  natural  aooount  whkh  can  be  given 
of  these  resemblances,  is  to  suppose  that  the  two 
epistles  were  written  nearly  at  &  sune  time,  end 
whilst  the  same  ideas  ana  phrases  dwelt  in  the 
writer's  mind.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
the  notes  of  time,  extant  in  the  two  epistles,  in 
any  manner  fiivoor  this  supposition. 

We  have  seen  that  it  wraa  necessary  to  refier  the 
First  Epistk  to  Timothy  to  a  date  subseouent  to 
St  Pau1*s  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  becavse 
there  was  no  journey  into  Macedonia  prvv  to  thst 
event,  which  accorded  writh  the  drcumstanoe  of 
leaving  "Timothy  behind  at  Ephesus."  The 
journey  of  St  Paul  from  Crete,  aUuded  to  in  the 
epistle  before  us,  and  in  which  Titus  "was  left  in 
Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wint- 
ing"  must  in  Uke  manner,  be  carried  to  the  period 
which  intervened  between  hk  tint  and  second 
imprisonment  For  the  history,  which  reacfaei, 
we  know,  to  the  time  of  St  PauPs  first  imprison- 
ment,  contains  no  account  of  his  going  to  Cicle, 
except  upon  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome; 
and  that  this  coukl  not  be  the  occasion  refened  to 
in  our  epistle  is  evident  fiom  hence,  that  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  he  appears  to  hsve 
been  at  liberty :  whereas  after  that  voyage,  he  con- 
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tfmied  tar  two  yttn  tt  ktil  in  ooofinemait 
Again,  it  k  mpmd  that  St  Paul  wrote  hU  Pint 
EpMtfe  to  Timoth^r  fipom  Macedonia:  "Aa  I  be- 
looght  tliee  to  abide  itili  at  Ephesoa,  when  I 
want  (or  came)  into  Macedonia."  And  that 
lie  was  in  theae  paits,  i.  e.  in  thia  peninsula, 
wben  be  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  rendered 
probable  bj  his  direcong  Titus  to  come  to  him 
to  Nicopobs:  "When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto 
thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  (make  haste)  to 
oome  unto  me  to  Nicopolis :  lor  I  nave  determined 
tliere  to  winter."  Tne  most  noted  dty  of  that 
name  was  in  Epirus,  near  to  Acttum.  And  I 
think  the  form  of  speaking,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  case,  renden  tt  probable  that  the  writer  was 
at  Nicopdis,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof, 
when4ie  dkitated  this  direction  to  Titus. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul,  after  his  fiberation  at  Rome,  sailed 
into  Asia,  takins  Crete  in  his  wa^;  that  from 
Asia  and  nrom  E^iosus,  the  capital  of  that  countnr, 
he  proceeded  into  Maoedonia,  and  crossing  the 
peninsula  in  his  progress,  came  into  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Nioopohs ;  we  have  a  route  which 
fails  »  with  every  thing.  U  executes  the  inten- 
tioo  expressed  by  the  Apostle  of  visiting  Colosse 
and  Phiiippi  as  soon  as  be  should  be  set  at  liberty 
atRome.  It  allows  Mm  to  leave*"  Titus  at  Crete,^' 
and  **  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  as  he  went  into  Mace- 
"*  and  to  write  CD  both  not  long  after  from  the 

Liia  of  Greece,  and  probably  the  neighbour- 
of  Nkx^hs:  thus  bringing  together  the 
dates  of  theae  two  letteni,  and  hereby  accounting 
kt  that  affinity  betvreen  them,  both  in  subject  and 
kngoage,  which  our  remarks  have  pointed  out. 
I  eonfeas  that  the  journey  which  we  have  thus 
tneed  out  fbr  St  Paul,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  hy- 
pothetic :  but  it  shoukl  be  obs^ved,  that  it  is  a 
apscies  of  consistency,  which  seldom  belongs  to 
■Isehnod,  to  admit  or  an  h^rpothesis,  which  in- 
cludes a  ^reat  number  of  independent  dxcum- 
-^ iwrthoQt  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

77k«  EpidU  to  Philemon, 

No.L 

Thk  singular  correspondency  between  this 
epistle  and  tbit  to  the  Cokissians  btf  been  remark- 
ed already.  An  assertion  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Cnlnarians,  viz.  that "  Onesimtts  was  one  of  them,*' 
is  verified,  not  b^  any  mention  of  Colosse,  any 
the  most  cfistant  intimation  concerning  the  piuoe 
of  Philemon's  abode,  but  singly  by  sttSing  Onesi- 
nnis  to  be  Philemon's  servant,  and  by  joining  in 
the  sahitation  Philemon  with  Archippus ;  for  this 
Ardttppos,  when  we  «>  back  to  theEpistle  to  the 
Coloanana,  appeals  toliave  been  an  innahitantof 
thai  dty.  ami  as  it  should  seem,  to  have  hekl  an 
oOce  or  aotbority  in  that  church.  The  case 
standb  thus.  Take  the  Epistle  to  the  Cokissians 
afene,  and  no  drcumstanoe  is  discoverable  which 
makes  out  the  assertion,  that  Onesimus  was  "one 
of  tlwrn.**  Take  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ak>ne, 
and  nothiiv  at  all  appears  concerning  the  place  to 
which  Phibmon  or  nis  servant  Oneaunus  belong- 
ed.    For  any  thing  that  is  said  in  the  epistle, 


Philemon  might  have  been  a  Thessafenian,  a 
PhiUppian,  or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as  a  Colos- 
sian.  Put  the  two  epistles  together,  and  the 
matter  is  clear.  The  reader  perceives  a  junction 
of  circumstances,  which  ascertains  the  conclusion 
at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  in 
this  place  is,  that  this  correspondency  evinces  the 
ffenumeness  of  one  epbtlo,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 
It  is  like  comparing  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven  tally. 
Coinddonce  proves  the  authenticity  of  both. 

No.  II. 

And  this  coincidence  is  perfect ;  not  only  in  the 
main  article  of  showing,  by  implication,  Onesi- 
mus to  be  a  Cok)6sian,  but  in  many  dependent 
circumstances. 

1.  **  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom 
I  have  89rU  again,*'  vcr.  10--12.  It  appears  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians,  that,  in  truth.  One- 
simus was  sent  at  that  time  to  Cok)S8e :  "  All  ray 
state  shall  Tychicus  declare,  whom  I  have  sent 
unto  you  for  the  same  purpose,  with  OnesimuB^  a 
fidthful  and  beloved  brother,"  Colos.  chap.  iv.  7—9. 

8.  "I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bondt^**  ver.  10.  It 
appears  from  the  preceding  quotation,  that  Onesi- 
mus was  with  St.  Paul  w^n  he  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Cok)S9ians ;  and  that  he  wrote  that  epistle 
in  imprisonment  is  evident  from  his  declaration 
in  the  Iburth  chapter  and  third  verae :  "  Praying 
also  for  Us,  that  Crod  would  open  unto  us  a  door 
of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  f<v 
which  I  am  also  in  bond*, 

3.  St.  Paul  bids  Philemon  prepare  for  him  a 
lodging : "  For  I  trust,"  says  he, "  that  through  your 
prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  This  agrees 
with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  which 
he  expressed  in  another  epistle  written  during  the 
same  imprisonment :  "Him"  rTimothy)  "I  hoi>e 
to  send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it 
will  go  vrith  me-fbut  I  trust  in  the  Lord  thai  i 
also  myself  shaU  come  shortly"  Phil.  chap.  ii. 
23,24. 

4.  As  the  letter  to  Philemon,  and  that  to  the 
CokMrians,  vrere  written  at  the  same  time,  and 
sent  by  the  same  messenger,  the  one  to  a  particu- 
lar inhabitant,  the  other  to  the  church  of  Uolosse, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  persons  would  be  about  St  Paul,  and  join 
with  him,  as  was  the  practice,  in  the  salutations 
of  the  epistle.  AcconUngly  we  find  the  names 
ci  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke^  and 
Demas,  in  both  epistles.  Timothy,  who  is  joined 
with  St  Paul  in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  is  joined  with  him  in  this. 
Tychicus  did  not  salute  Philemon,  because  he  ac- 
companied the  epistle  to  Colosse,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly there  see  him.  Yet  the  reader  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  will  remark  one  considerBble 
diversity  in  the  catalogue  of  saluting  friends,  and 
which  shows  that  the  catalogue  was  not  copied 
from  that  to  the  Colossians.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Cokissians,  Aristarchus  is  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
feUow-priaoner,  Cdos.  chap.  iv.  10;  in  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  without 
any  addition,  and  the  title  of  feUow-prisoner  is 
given  to  Epaphras.  * 


*  Dr.  Benson  observes,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the 
appellation  of  feUow-prisoner,  as  applied  by  St.  Paul 
to  Epaphras,  did  not  imply  that  they  were  imprisoned 
together  st4ks  Uwu ;  any  mora  than  your  calling  a  per- 
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And  let  tt  also  be  obierved,  that  xiotvrhhftaiidijig 
the  cloee  and  drcamstantial  agreement  between 
the  two  epistles,  this  is  not  the  case  of  an  opening 
left  in  a  genuine  writing,  which  an  impostor  is 
induced  to  fill  up;  nor  of  a  reference  to  some 
writing  not  extant,  which  sets  a  sophist  at  work 
to  supply  the  loss,  in  like  manner  as,  because  St 
Paul  was  supposed,  Cdos.  chap.  iv.  16,  to  allude 
to  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the  Laodioeans, 
some  person  has  from  thence  taken  the  hint  of 
uttering  a  forsery  under  that  title.  The  present, 
I  say^  IS  not  thatcase ;  for  Philemon*s  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Cokisaians;  One* 
simus'  servik)  condition  is  no  where  hmted  at,  any 
more  than  his  crime,  his  flight,  or  the  place  or 
time  of  his  conversion.  The  story,  therefore,  of 
the  epistle,  if  it  be  a  fiction,  is  a  &:tion  to  which 
the  author  ooukl  not  have  been  guided  bj  any 
thing  he  had  read  in  St  Paul's  genuine  writings. 

No.ni. 

Ver.  4,  5.  "I  thank  my  God,  making  men6on 
of  thee  always  in  my  pmyen,  hearing  m  thy  love 
and  fiuth,  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Je- 
sus, and  toward  all  saints." 

"  HeaHng  qf  thtf  love  andJaUh,"  This  is  the 
form  of  speech  wluch  St  Paul  was  wont  to  use 
towards  those  churches  which  he  had  not  seen,  or 
then  visited :  see  Rom.  chap.  L  8 ;  Ephes.  chap.  i. 
15 :  Col.  chap.  i.  3,  4.  Toward  those  chunjies 
ana  persons,  with  whom  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted, he  employed  a  difierent  phrase ;  as,  "  I 
thank  mv  God  always  on  ^our  behalf,"  1  Cor. 
chap.  i.  4;  2  Thess.  chap.  i.  3;  or,  "upon  every 
remembrance  ofyou,"  Pnil.  chap.  i.  3 ;  1  Thess. 
chap.  i.  3,  3;  2  Tim.  chap.  i.  3;  and  never  speaks 
of  hearing  qfthem.  Yet  I  think  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  this  epistle, 
that  Philemon  had  been  converted  by  St  Paul 
himself:  "  Albeit,  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou 
owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  besides."  Here 
then  is  a  peculiarity.  Let  us  inquire  whether  the 
epistle  supplies  any  circumstance  which  will  ac- 
count for  It  We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  made 
out,  not  from  the  epistle  itself^  but  firom  a  compa- 
rison of  the  epistle  with  that  to  the  Cokissians. 
that  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cokwse :  and 
it  fiirther  appears,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city : 
"  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have 
for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodioea,  and  for  as  many 
as  have  not  seen  my  fooe  in  the  fiesh,*'  Col.  ch. 
ii.  1.  Although,  therefore,  St  Paul  had  formerly 
met  with  Philemon  at  some  other  place,  and  had 
been  the  immediate  instrument  of  his  conversion, 
yet  Philemon's  fiuth  and  conduct  afterwards,  in- 
asmuch as  he  lived  in  a  city  whkh  St  Paul  had 
never  visited,  could  only  be  known  to  him  by  fome 
and  reputation. 

No.  IV. 

The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle  have 
long  been  admired :  "  Though  I  mi^ht  be  much 
bola  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  conve- 
nient, yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee, 
bein^  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also 
a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  beseech  thee  for  my 


son  your  fellow-travellor  imports  that  you  are  then  upon 
your  travels.  If  be  had,  upon  any  former  occasion, 
travelled  with  vou,  vou  mivht  afterwards  speak  of  him 
under  that  title,  it  is  Just  so  with  the  term  ft  How- 
prisoner. 


ton  Onesimua,  whom  I  have  braotten  hi  my 
bonds."  There  is  something  certain^  verfmekii^ 
and  persuasive  in  this,  and  every  part  of  the  epb- 
tle.  Yet,  in  my  opimon,  the  character  of  St  Aol 
prevails  in  it  throughout  The  warm,  afiectioiiate, 
authoritative  teacher  is  interceding  with  an  absent 
friend  for  a  beloved  convert  He  urges  his  suit 
with  an  earnestness,  befitting  perhaps  not  so  mocfa 
the  occasion,  as  the  ardour  and  sensibility  of  hii 
own  mind.  Here  also,  as  every  where,  he  dbowi 
himself  conscious  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Ui 
mission ;  nor  does  he  suffer  Philonon  finr  a  mo- 
ment to  for^  it :  "  I  might  be  much  bold  m 
Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  convenient'* 
He  is  careful  also  to  recall,  though  obliquely,  to 
Philemon's  memoiy,  the  sacred  obligation  under 
which  he  had  laid  him,  by  bringing  to  him  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ:  "I  do  not  say  to  thee 
how  thou  owest  to  me  even  thine  own  self  be- 
sides.**  Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the  apoi- 
tolic  character,  our  author  softens  the  imper^ 
ttjle  of  his  address,  by  mixing  with  it  every  sni- 
timent  and  consideration  that  couU  more  the  hcsit 
of  his  correspondent  Aged  and  in  prison,  he  ii 
content  to  supplicate  and  entreat  OneasBas  wm 
rendered  dear  to  him  b^  his  convenioB  sad  his 
services:  the  chiU  of  his  affliction,  and  *^ininip- 
teringuntohimin  the  bonds  of  the  GospeL**  This 
ought  to  recommend  him,  whatever  had  been  hit 
&i3t,  to  Philemon's  forgiveness:  "  Receive  hiBi 
as  myself,  as  my  own  bowds.''  Every  thing, 
however,  should  be  voluntary.  St  Paul  was  de- 
termined that  Philemon's  compliance  should  flow 
from  his  own  bounty :  "Without  thy  mind  would 
I  do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit  shouldnot  be  as  il 
were  of  necessity,  but  willingly;"  trusting  ncw- 
thekse  to  his  gratitude  and  attachment  for  the 
performance  of  ul  that  he  requested,  and  fornwre: 
"  Having  confidence  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrots 
imto  thee,  knowing  that  tlioa  wilt  also  do  wan 
than  I  say." 

St  Paul's  discourse  at  Miletus ;  his  speech  bs- 
fore  Affrippa ;  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  hstb 
been  rraiartLed,  (No.  VIII.)  that  to  the  Galatiani, 
chap.  iv.  11— 90:  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  i.  29- 
chap.  ii.  3;  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians,  chap. 
vl  1 — 13;  and  indeed  some  part  or  other  of  al- 
most every  epistle,  exhibit  examples  of  a  sonilir 
application  to  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
persons  whom  ho  addresses.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  these  pathetic  effunons,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  fix>m  his  own  sufi^rings  and  situation,  usually 
precede  a  oonunand,  soften  a  rebuke,  or  mitigata 
the  hanhness  of  aome  disagreeable  truth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
7%e  Subeeriptione  qfthe  Epittle$. 

Bixa(ihe»e8ub9eriptionstaB  fobs  or  improba- 
ble ;  that  is,  they  are  either  absohitely  contrMficted 
by  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  or  are  difficult  tobe 
reconciled  with  them. 

I.  The  subscription  of  the  First  Epislfe  to  the 
Corinthians  states  that  it  was  written  from  Phi- 
lippi,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter and  the  eighth  verse  of  the  epistle,  St  Paul 
informs  the  Corinthians  that  he  will  "tarry  at 
Ephesus  until  Pe^itecost ;"  and  notwithstanding 
that  he  begins  the  solutationB  in  the  epistle  bf 
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tdlnig  them  ''the  clniKhes  of  Ana  Mlate  yoaf 
m  pretty  endent  indication  that  he  himaelf  was  in 
Aaia  at  this  time. 

n.  The  Epietle  to  the  GahUiana  is  br  the  sub- 
■criptioa  dated  from  Rome;  yet,  in  tiie  epistle 
itsetr,  St.  Paul  expfesses  his  sunnrise  "that  they 
were  «o«oon  removing  from  hira  that  called  thorn; 
whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  yean  pos- 
terior to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And 
what,  I  think,  is  more  oondosive,  the  author, 
though  speaking  of  himself  in  this  more  than  any 
other  epistle,  dews  not  once  mention  his  bonds^  or 
call  himself  a  prisoner:  which  he  had  not  &iled 
to  do  in  every  one  of  the  ibnr  epistles  written  firom 
that  dty.  ana  during  that  imprisonment. 

m.  The  First  EfHstle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  writtoi,  the  subscription  tells  us,  from  Athens: 
y^  the  epistle  refen  expressly  to  the  oominff  ot 
nTimotheus  from  Thessalonica, ch.  iii.  G^amithe 
Ittstory  infimns  us.  Acts  zviii.  5,  that  Timothy 
came  out  of  Macedonia  to  St  Paul  at  Corinth, 

IV.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessafenians 
is  dated,  and  without  any  discoverable  reason, 
firom  Atnsns  also.    If  it  be  truly  the  9eeond;  if  it 


veler.  as  it  appears  to  do,  ch. 
the  first  was  written  from  C 


to  the  first,  and 
J  the  place  must 
be  erroneously  assigned,  for  the  history  does  not 
^kiw  Hi  to  suppose  that  St  Paul,  after  he  had 
leached  Corinth,  went  back  to  Athens. 

y.  The  Fint  Epistle  to  Tunothy  the  subscrip- 
tion  aascits  to  have  been  sent  from  Laodicea;  yet, 
when  St  Paul  writes,  "  I  besought  thee  to  a&de 
alill  at  Ef^iesus,  «^ei«t^i»«(  •«(  Um*%U*m9  (when  I 
•St  out  ibr  Bdaoedonia,'*)  the  reader  is  naturally 
led  to  condude,  that  he  wrote  the  letter  upon  his 
•nivml  in  that  country. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  b  dated  from  Nico- 
pofis  in  BAaoeoonia,  whilst  no  dty  of  that  name  is 
Known  to  have  existed  in  that  province. 

The  use,  and  the  only  use,  which  I  make  of 
these  observations,  is  to  show  how  easily  errors 
and  ooQtiadictions  steal  in  where  the  writer  is  not 
fuided  bj  original  knowledge.  There  are  only 
ekfsp  distinct  assignments  of  date  to  St  Paul's 
Episdes  (for  the  four  written  from  Rome  may  be 
considered  as  plainly  oontemporaiy ;)  and  of  these, 
Bx  seem  to  be  erroneous.  I  do  not  attribute  any 
aattwrity  to  these  subscriptions.  I  believe  them- 
to  have  been  ooniecUues  Kinnded  sometimes  upon 
loose  tracBtians,  but  more  fleneially  upon  a  coo- 
eideiation  of  some  particubr  text,  without  suffi- 
ciently comparing  it  with  other  parts  of  the 
epistle,  with  different  epistles,  or  with  the  history. 
Suppose  then  that  the  subscriptions  had  oome 
down  to  us  as  authentic  parts  of  the  episUes,  there 
wmdd  have  been  more  contrarieties  and  difficulties 
J  out  of  these  final  verses,  than  from  all  the 
fthe  vohnue.  Yet,  if  the  epistles  had  been 
fiHfed,  the  whole  must  have  been  made  up  erf*  the 
flame  ejemfnts  as  those  erf*  which  the  sobsoiptions 
•le  composed,  vis.  tracfition,  conjecture,  and  mfor^ 
enee:  and  it  would  have  remained  to  be  accounted 
Ibr  how,  whilst  so  many  errors  were  crowded  Into 
the  coodudBw  clauses  of  the  letters,  so  much  con- 
riattncy  shouU  be  preserved  in  othor  parts. 

The  same  refledaon  arises  from  observing  the 
ovefsifffats  and  mistekes  which  learned  men  Mive 
eooynHted,  when  aiguing  upon  allusions  which 
lelate  to  time  and  place,  or  wnen  endeavourhig  to 
^ — *■  scattered  cueumstances  Into  a  continued 


It  is  indeed  the  i 


case}  for  these  snb- 


acriptiopa  must  be  rsgardcd  as  ancient  scholia,  and 
3F 


as  nothing  more.  Of  this  liibfllty  to  error  I  can 
present  iSt  reader  with  a  notable  instance;  and 
which  I  bring  forward  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  to  which  I  apply  the  erroneous  subscriptions. 
Ludovicus  CapeUus,  in  that  part  of  his  fiustoria 
Apostolica  lUustrata,  which  is  entitled  De  Ordine 
Epist.  Paul.^  writing  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  trium^is  unmercifully  over  the 
vrant  of  ssgadty  in  baronius,  who,  it  seems, 
makes  St.  Paul  write  his  Epirtle  to  Titus  from 
Macedonia  upon  his  second  visit  into  that  pro- 
vince ;  whereas  it  appears  from  the  histoiy,  that 
Titus,  instead  oihems  at  Crete,  where  the  epistle 
places  him,  was  at  that  time  sent  by  the  apostle 
from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. — "  Animadverteie 
est,"  sajrs  Capellu^  "mafloiam  hominis  illioi 
«exi«^i«r,  oui  vult  Titum  a  Pauk>  in  Cretam  ab- 
ductum,  ilucque  relictum,  cum  inde  Nicopolira 
naviflaret,  qoem  tamen  agnosdt  a  Pauk>  ex  Mace- 
donia missum  esse  Corinthum."  Thb  probably 
win  be  thought  a  detection  erf*  inconsistency  in  Ba- 
nmius.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable  is,  that 
in  the  same  chapter  ii^  which  he  thus  induces  his 
contempt  of  Banmius's  judgment,  CapeUus  himself 
&Us  into  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  more  gross 
and  palpable  than  that  which  he  reproves.  For 
he  bq^ins  the  chapter  by  stating  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Furst  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy to  be  neariy  contemporary :  to  have  been 
both  written  during  the  apostle's  second  visk  into 
Macedonia ;  and  t£u  a  doubt  subsisted  concerning 
the  immediate  priority  oi  their  dates:  **  Posterior 
ad  eosdem  Connthios  Epistola,  et  Prior  ad  Timo- 
theum  certant  de  prioritate,  et  sub  judioe  lis  est; 
utraque  autem  scnpta  est  pauki  postouam  Ptailus 
Ei^ieso  disoessisset,  adeoque  dinm  Macedoniam 
per^praret,  aedutia  tempore  prscedat,  nonliquet.** 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  two  epistles  should  have  been  written 
either  neariy  together,  or  during  the  same  journey 
through  Mace»>nia;  for,  in  the  Epistle  to  tbie 
Corinthians,  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  wiih 
St  Paul ;  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him,  to  have 
been  left  behind  at  Ephenis,  and  not  only  left  be- 
hind, but  directed  to  continue  tUere  till  St  Paul 
should  return  to  that  city.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
inconceivable,  that  a  question  shouM  be  proposed 
concerning  the  priori^  of  date  erf*  the  two  epistles ; 
for,  when  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Tunothy, 
opens  hb  address  to  nimby  saying,  "aslbesougnt 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ei^mcsus  when  I  went  into 
Macedonia,''  no  reader  can  doubt  but  that  he  here 
refers  to  the  Uui  interview  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them:  that  he  had  not  seen  him  anoe; 
whereas  if  the  epMUe  be  posterior  to  that  to  the 
Corinthians,  yet  written  imen  the  aime  visit  into 
Macedonia,  this  could  not  be  true ;  for  as  Timothy 
wasafong  with  St  Paul  when  he  vrrote  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, he  must  upon  this  suppositaon,  have 
passed  over  to  St  Pmii  in  Macedonia  after  he  had 
been  left  by  him  at  Ephesus,  and  must  have  re- 
turned to  ^ihesus  again  before  the  epistle  was  writ*> 
ten.  What  misled  Ludovictts  CapeUus  was  simply 
this,— 4hat  he  had  entirely  overlooked  Timothy  Vi 
name  in  the  superscription  of  the  Second  Epistie  to 
the  Corinthians.  Which  ovenaght  appears  not 
only  in  the  quotation  which  we  nave  given,  Imt 
from  his  teUing  us.  as  he  does,  that  Timothy  came 
fromEphesusto  St  Paul  at  Corinth,  whereas  the 
superKriptkm  proves  that  Timothy  was  already 
with  St  Paul  when  1m  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
from  Macedonia.     Digitized  by  LjOOgiC 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
7%e  Qmclunon. 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  the  leader  was  di- 
rected toconaiderthe  Actsof  toe  Apostles  and  the 
thirteen  epistles  of  St  Paul  as  certain  ancient 
manuscripts  lately  discovered  in  the  closet  of  some 
celebrated  Ubraiy.  We  have  adhered  to  thb  view 
of  the  subject  External  evidence  of  every  kind 
has  been  removed  out  of  siffht ;  and  our  endeavours 
have  been  employed  to  o^lect  the  indications  of 
truth  jand  authenticity,  which  appeared  to  exist  in 
the  writinjgs  themselves,  and  to  result  from  a  com- 
parison oftheir  different  ports.  It  is  not  however 
necessary  to  continue  this  supposition  longer. 
The  testimony  which  other  rcmams  of  contempo- 
raiy,  or  the  moniunente  of  adjoining  a^  aBora  to 
the  reception,  notoriety,  and  pubbc  estmiation  of  a 
book,  form,  no  doubt,  the  first  proof  of  its  genuine- 
ness. And  in  no  books  whatever  is  this  proof 
more  complete,  than  in  those  at  present  under  our 
conoderation.  The  inouiries  of  teamed  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  excellent  Lardner,  who  never 
overstates  a  point  of  evidence^  and  whose  fidefity 
hi  citing  his  authorities  has  m  no  one  instance 
been  impeached,  have  established,  concerning 
these  writings,  the  following  propositions: 

I.  That  in  the  aoe  immediately  posterior  to  that 
in  which  St  Paul  fived,  his  letters  were  publicly 
lead  and  acknowledged. 

Some  o(  them  are  quoted  or  aDiided  toby  ahnost 
every  Christian  writbr  that  Mowed,  by  Clement 
of  Home,  by  Hermas,  by  Ignatius,  by  Polycarp, 
disciples  or  contemporaries  of  the  apostles :  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  by  the  churches  of  Graul,  by  Irensus, 
W  Athenagoras,  by  Theophilus,  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  by  HermiBs,  by  Tertullian,  who  oc- 
cupied the  succee<fing  age.  Now  when  we  find  a 
book  quoted  or  leferml  to  by  an  ancient  author, 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  tnat  it  was  read  ana 
received  in  the  affe  and  country  in  which  that  au- 
thor lived.  And  this  condusion  does  not,  in  any 
degree,  rest  upon  the  judgmentor  character  of  the 
author  making  such  reference.  Proceedinff  by  this 
rule,  we  have,  concerning  the  First  Epistfe  to  the 
Cormthtans  in  particular,  within  forty  years  after 
the  epistle  was  written,  evidence^  not  only  of  its 
being  extant  at  Corinth,  but  of  its  beinff  known 
and  read  at  Rome.— Clement,  bishop  of  Uiat  city, 
writing  to  the  church  (rf*  CorindL  uses  these  words : 
"Take  into  your  hands  the  cpetfe  of  the  blessed 
Paul  the  apostle.  What  did  beat  first  write  unto 
you  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  1  Veiily  he 
did  by  the  Spirit  admoniah  you  concerning  him- 
aelf,  ukl  Cmmas,  and  ApoUds>  because  that  even 
then  you  did  form  parties."*  This  was  written  at 
a  time  when  probaoly  some  must  have  been  living 
at  Corinth,  who  remembered  St  Paul's  ministry 
there  and  the  receipt  of  the  epistle.  The  testimony 
is  stUl  more  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the  epistles 
were  preserved  hi  the  churehes  to  which  they 
were  sent,  and  that  they  were  niread  and  propa- 
gated from  them  to  the  rest  oithe  Christian  com- 
munity. A^reeablT  to  which  natural  mode  and 
order  of  their  pubhcarion,  TertuUian,  a  century 
afterwards,  for  proof  of  the  inteffritr  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  aposikolic  writings,  bids  "  any  one,  who 
is  willing  to  exercise  his  curiosity  profitably  in  the 
bushiees  of  their  salvation,  to  visit  the  apostolical 
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churehes,  in  which  their  very  authentic  letten  are 
recited,  ipsa  authentics  liters  eorum  recitantur." 
Then  he  goes  on :  "Is  Achaia  near  vou  1  Yoa 
have  Corinth.  If  you  are  not  far  from  Macedonia, 
you  have  Philippi,  you  have  Thessabnica.  If  you 
can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus ;  but  if  you  are 
near  to  Italy,  you  have  Rome."*  I  adduce  this 
pasrage  to  show,  that  the  distinct  churches  or 
Chri^n  societies,  to  which  St  Paul's  einstles 
were  sent,  subsisted  for  some  ages  afterwards; 
that  his  several  epistles  were  all  alon^  respectively 
read  in  those  churdies;  that  Christians  at  large 
received  them  from  those  churches,  and  appealed 
to  those  churches  for  their  originality  and  authea- 
ticity. 

Arguing  in  like  manner  from  citations  and  al- 
lusions, we  have,  within  the  snace  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  time  tnat  the  first  <^  St 
Paul's  epistles  was  written,  proofs  of  almost  all  of 
them  beinc  read,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  the  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  in  that  part  of  Afiica 
which  used  the  Latin  tonjgue,  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Graul.t  I  do  not  mean  simply  to  assert,  that  witb- 
in  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  jears,  St  Paul's 
epistles  were  read  in  those  countries,  for  I  believe 
that  they  were  read  and  circulated  fipom  the  b^gin- 
ning ;  but  that  proo&  oftheir  bein^  so  read  occur 
witnin  that  penod.  And  when  it  is  considered 
how  few  of  the  primitive  Christians  wrote,  and  of 
what  was  written  how  much  is  lost,  we  are  to  ac- 
count it  extraordinary,  or  rather  as  a  sure  proof 
of  the  extensiveness  of  the  reputation  of  these 
writings,  and  of  the  general  respca  in  which  th^ 
were  heidf  that  so  many  tesdmonies,  and  of  such 
antiquity,  are  still  extant  "  In  the  remaininf 
works  of  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
TertuUian.  there  are  perhaps  more  and  krger  quo- 
tations of  tne  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  the  writings  of 
all  characten  for  several  ages.^'$  We  must  add, 
that  all  the  epistles  of  Paul  come  in  for  their  ftw 
share  of  this  observation ;  and  that  all  the  thirteen 
epistles,  except  that  to  Philemon,  whkfa  is  not 
quoted  by  Ir^isus  or  Clement,  and  which  proba- 
bly escaped  notice  merely  by  its  brevity,  are  sev»' 
rally  dted,  and  expressly  recognised  as  St  Paul's 
by  each  of  these  ChrisUan  wnten.  The  Efaion- 
ites,  an  early  though  inconsiderable  Christian  sect, 
rejected  St.  Paul  and  his  epistles,*^  that  is,  they 
rejected  these  epistles,  not  because  they  were  not, 
but  because  they  were  St  Paul's;  and  because, 
adhering  to  the  obligatioR  <^the  Jewish  law,  thcj 
chose  to  dispute  his  doetrine  and  authority.  Their 
suffrage  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  does 
not  contradict  that  of  other  Christians.  Marcion. 
an  heretfeal  writer  in  the  former  part  of  the  secona 
century,  is  said  by  Tertullian  to  have  reject 
three  of  the  epistles  which  we  now  receive,  vix.  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timoth;^  and  the  Epistle  to  Titos. 
It  «>peara  to  me  not  improbable,  that  Marcioii 
might  make  some  such  distinction  as  this,  that  no 
apostolic  epistle  was  to  be  admitted  which  was  not 
read  or  attested  by  the  diureh  to  which  it  was 
sent;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  tqgether  wHh  these 
epistles  to  private  persons,  he  rejected  also  the 
cadiolio  epiraeB.  Now  the  catholic  epistles  and 
the  epistles  to  private  perMOis  agree  in  toe  circum- 
stanoes  of  wanting  this  particular  species  of  attcst- 
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Biaidon,  it  leeoM,  acknowledged  the 
EpiiUe  to  Philemon,  and  is  upbraided  for  his  in- 
eonnatency  in  doing  so  by  Tertullian,*  who  asks 
"why  when  he  received  a  letter  written  to  a  sin- 
gle person,  he  should  refuse  two  to  Timothy  and 
one  to  Titus  composed  upon  the  aflaiis  of  the 
chmeh  V*  This  paoage  so  fiir  &vours  our  account 
of  Maidon's  ofayectkni,  as  it  shows  that  the  objec- 
tien  was  soppaMsd  by  Tertuilian  to  have  Men 
founded  in  something  which  belonged  to  the  na- 
tuie  of  a  prirate  letter. 

Nothing  of  the  works  of  Maicion  remains.  Pio- 
hably  he  was,  after  all,  a  rash,  arbitrary,  licentious 
critic,  (if  he  deserved  indeed  the  name  of  critic,) 
and  who  ofiered  no  reason  for  his  determination. 
What  St  Jerome  says  of  him  intimates  this,  and 
ii  besides  founded  in  good  sense:  Speaking  of  him 
and  Raw'liiifis,  ^  If  tbiey  assigned  any  reasons,*' 
says  he,  "  why  they  did  not  reckon  thne  epistles," 
yn.  the  First  and  Second  to  Timothy,  and  the 
Epirtfe  to  Titus,  "to  be  the  apoatte's,  we  woukl 
hame  endeavoured  to  have  answered  them,  and 
perhaps  might  have  satisfied  the  reader :  but  when 
they  take  upoa  them,  by  their  own  authority,  to 
pnmounoe  one  epistle  to  be  Paul's  and  another 
■ot,  thev  can  only  be  replied  to  in  the  same  man- 
ner.'t  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Maz^ 
oon  fecetved  ten  of  these  epistles.  His  authority, 
Iheiefore,  even  if  his  credit  had  been  better  than 
itis,fornisa  very  small  exception  to  the  uniformity 
flf  the  evidence.  Of  Basihdes  we  know  still  less 
than  we  do  of  Mardon.  The  same  observation, 
however,  befom  to  him,  viz.  that  his  objection,  as 
for  as  appears  from  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  was 
esafinea  to  the  three  private  epistles.  Yet  is  this 
the  only  opinion  which  can  be  said  to  disturb  the 
ooDseDt  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
eia:  for  aa  to  Tattan,  who  b  reported  by  Jerome 
akne  to  have  rejected  some  of  St  Paul's  epistles, 
the  eztravacant  or  rather  delirious  notions  into 
wUch  he  foil,  take  away  all  weight  and  credit  fipom 

kia  jodgment ^If^  indeed,  Jerome's  account  of 

tkas  I'ir'umalani^  be  correct :  for  it  appears  from 
■neh  older  wiiten  than  Jerome,  that  Tatian 
owned  and  used  many  of  these  epistles.t 

IL  TfaeTi  who  in  those  ages  disputed  about 
so  manT  otner  points,  agreed  in  acknowledging 
the  Scnptnies  now  bcdfbre  w.  Contending  sects 
appealed  to  them  in  their  cootroverries  with  equal 
and  unraaerved  8ubroiBBk>n.  When  they  were 
mfsd  by  one  aide,  however  they  might  be  inter- 
ffSbed  or  misinterpreted  by  the  other,  their  autho- 
rity was  not  questfoned.  "  Reliqui  omnes,"  sa^ 
xinff  of  Mardon,  "folso  sdentie 
,  scnpturas  quidem  oonfitentur,  in- 
\  vcro  convertunt^f 
IL  When  the  genuineness  of  some  other 
writinffs  which  were  in  circulation,  and  even  of  a 
few  vrfaich  are  now  received  into  the  canon,  was 
contested,  these  were  never  called  into  dispute. 
Whatever  was  the  objection,  or  whether  in  truth 
there  ever  vras  any  rnd  objection,  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  that 
of  Jade,  or  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St 
John ;  the  doubts  that  appeared  to  have  been  en- 
Certained  concerning  them,  exceedingly  strengthen 
the  force  of  the  testimony  as  to  moae  wntings 
about  which  there  was  no  doubt ;  because  it  shows. 
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that  the  matter  was  a  subject,  amcmgst  the  early 
Christians,  of  examination  and  discussion ;  and 
that  where  there  was  any  room  to  doubt,  they  did 
doubt. 

What  Eusebius  hath  left  upon  the  subject  is 
directly  to  the  purpose  of  this  observation.  Euse- 
bius, it  is  well  known,  divided  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  which  were  extant  in  his  time  into  three 
classes :  the  "  m9m*rtM^^  I*,  uncontradicted,"  as  he 
calls  them  in  one  cnapter*,  or,  '*  scriptures  uni- 
versally arknowledfed,^  as  he  calls  them  in  ano- 
ther ;  the  "  controverted,  vet  well  known  and  ap- 
proved by  many ;"  and  tne  "  spurious."  What 
were  the  shades  of  difierenoe  in  the  books  of  the 
second,  or  of  those  in  the  third  class;  or  what  it 
was  precisely  that  he  meant  by  the  term  «purwu«, 
it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  inquire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  find,  that  the  thirteen  epistles 
of  St  Paul  are  pkced  by  him  in  the  fint  class 
without  any  sort  of  hesitation  or  doubt. 

It  is  forther  also  to  be  collected  from  the  chap- 
ter in  which  this  distinction  is  laid  dowiL  ''that 
the  method  made  use  of  by  Eusebius,  anci  by  the 
Christians  of  his  time,  viz.  the  ck)se  of  the  third  - 
century,  in  judging  concerning  the  sacred  au- 
thority of  any  moIm,  was  to  inquire  after  and 
consider  the  testimony  of  thoae  who  lived  near 
the  age  of  the  Apostles."* 

I'^^  That  no  ancient  writing,  which  is^attested 
as  these  epistles  are,  hath  had  its  authenticity  dis- 
proved, or  is  in  feet  questioned.  The  controver- 
sies wnich  have  been  moved  concerning  suspected 
writings,  as  the  epistles,  for  instance,  S[  Phalaris, 
or  the  eighteen  epistles  of  Cicero,  begin  by  show-  * 
ing  that  this  attestation  is  wanting.  That  being 
I»oved,  the  question  is  thrown  bac^  upon  internal 
marks  of  sjpuriousness,  or  authenticity ;  and  in 
these  the  cBspute  is  occupied.  In  which  diiputea 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  cimtested  wntinga 
are  commonly  attacked  by  arguments  drawn  fiom 
some  oppoeitioQ  which  they  betray  to  "authentic 
histoiy,''  to  **tnie  epistles,"  to  the  "real  senti- 
ments or  circumatanoes  of  the  author  whom  they 
personate  :"t  which  anthentk  history,  which  tma 
epistles,  wuch  real  sentiments  themselves,  are  no 
other  tnan  ancient  docmnents,  whose  early  ex- 
istence and  reception  can  be  proved,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  writings  before  us  are  traced  up 
to  the  age  of  their  reputed  autluHr,  or  to  ages  near 
to  hu.  A  modem  wno  sits  down  to  compose  the 
history  of  some  ancient  period,  has  no  stronger 
evidence  to  appeal  to  for  tne  most  confident  asser- 
tion, or  the  hiiist  undisputed  feet  that  he  deliveia, 
tlttn  writings,  whose  genuineness  is  proved  by 
the  same  n^oium  through  which  we  evince  this 
authenticity  of  ours.  Nor,  whilst  he  can  have  re- 
course to  such  authorities  as  these,  does  he  appre- 
hend any  uncertainty  in  his  accounts,  from  the 
suspicion  of  spuriouaness  or  imposture  in  his  ma- 
terials. 

y.  It  cannot  be  ahown  that  any  forgeries,  pro- 
perty so  called.t  that  is,  writings  published  under 
the  name  of  the  person  who  dk)  not  compose  them, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  first  century  of  the 


•  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  106. 

t  Bee  the  tracts  written  in  the  oontfoveny  betwoeii 
Tuntul  and  Middleton  upon  certain  sttspectad  epirtles 
ascribed  to  Cicero.  ^  ,    ^ 

1 1  believe  that  there  ii  a  great  deal  of  trath  In  Dr. 
Lardner'B  observation,  that  comparatively  ftw  of  those 
books  which  we  caU  apocryphal  were  itrictiy  aad  origi- 
nally forgeries.— See  Lardner,  vot  zii.i^  197. 
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ChrisfSan  era,  In  which  oentuvj  these  epifUes  un- 
docditedly  existed. — I  shall  set  down  under  this 
proposition  the  guided  words  d  Ludner  him- 
seir :  "  There  are  no  quotations  of  any  books  of 
them  (spurious  and  apocryphal  books)  in  the 
apostohnl  &thers,  by  whom  I  mean  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Poly- 
carp,  whose  writings  re^ch  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  70  to  the  year  106.  I  tay  this  eorMerUly, 
heeatue  I  think  it  ha$  been  proved" — ^Lardner, 
▼ol.  xil  p.  158. 

Nor  when  they  did  appear  were  they  much 
used  by  the  pnmitiye  Christians.  Mreneus 
quotes  not  any  of  these  books.  He  mentions  some 
or  them,  but  he  never  quotes  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Tertnllian:  he  has  mentioned  a 
book  called  <  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla :'  but  it  is 
on^  to  condracm  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Onsen  have  mentioned  and  quoted  several  such 
books,  but  never  as  authority,  and  sometimes  with 
expiws  murks  of  dislike.  Eusebius  quoted  no  such 
books  in  any  oi  his  works.  He  has  mentioned 
them  indeed,  but  how'^  Not  by  way  of  appioba> 
tion,  bat  to  show  that  they  were  of  httle  or  no 
value ;  and  that  thej  never  were  received  by  the 
sounder  part  of  Christians."  Now  if  with  this, 
which  is  advanced  after  the  most  minute  and  dUi- 
ffent  examination,  we  compare  what  the  same  cau- 
nous  vrriter  had  before  said  of  our  received  Scrip- 
tures, "  that  in  the  woriu  oi  three  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  Others,  there  are  more  and  laraer 
quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New  iW 
tament,  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  the 
writers  of  aH  characters  for  several  ages;"  and  if 
with  the  marks  of  obscurity  or  condemnation, 
which  acoomjDanied  the  mention  c^  the  several 
apocryphal  Cnristian  writinffs,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned  at  ul,  we  contrast  what 
Dr.  Lardner's  work  completely  and  in  detail 
makes  out  conoeming  the  writings  which  we  de- 
lend,  and  whatj  having  so  mide  out,  he  thought 
himself  authorized  in  Ms  conclusion  to  assert, 
that  these  books  wen  not  only  received  from 
the  beginning,  but  received  with  the  greatest 
respect;  have  been  imblicly  and  solemiuy  re^d 
in  the  assembfies  or  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  in  every  i^  irom  that  time  to  this;  eariy 
tranriated  into  the  languages  of  diven  countries 
and  people;  commentaries  writ  to  explain  and  il- 
lustnte  them;  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  ar- 
guments of  a  religious  nature;  recommended  to 
ue  perusal  oi  unbelievers,  as  containing  the  au- 
thentic account  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  when 
we  attend,  I  say,  to  this  representation,  we  per- 
ceive in  it  not  only  fbll  proof  of  the  eariy  no- 
toriety of  these  books,  but  a  dear  and  sensible 
line  of  discrimination,  which  separatee  these  firom 
thepretensions  of  any  others. 

The  epistles  of  St  Paul  stand  particularly  free 
of  any  doubt  or  confusion  that  might  arise  tnm 
this  source.  Until  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth 
century,  no  intimation  appean  of  any  attempt 
whatever  being  made  to  counterfeit  these  writings ; 
and  then  it  appean  only  of  a  single  and  obscure 
instance.  Jerome,  who  flourished  m  the  year  392, 
has  this  expression :  "  Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Lao- 
dicenses;  sedab omnibus exploditur;"  theraisalso 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  but  it  is  lejected  by 
every  body.*  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
433,  speaks  oi  this  epistle  in  the  same  tenni.t 
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Beside  these,  I  know  not  whether  any  ancieot 
writer  mentions  it  It  was  certainly  unnotired 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  church ;  and 
when  it  came  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  it  vraa 
mentioned  only  to  show,  that,  though  such  a 
writing  did  exist,  it  obtained  no  credit  It  is  pm- 
bable  that  the  fofgcry  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is 
the  epirtle  which  we  now  have  under  that  titles 
If  so,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the 
genuine  epistles;  and  was  perhaps,  at  fint,  rather 
uie  exercise  of  some  idle  pen,  than  any  serioos  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  foigny  upon  the  public  Of 
an  JSpistle  to  the  Corinthians  under  St  Paul's 
name,  whioh  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the 
present  centunr,  antiqui^  is  entirely  silent  It 
was  unheard  or  for  sixteen  centuries;  and  at  tlus 
day,  though  it  be  extant,  and  was  fint  found  in 
the  Armenian  language,  it  is  not,  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  counUy,  received  into  their  Sar^ 
tures.  I  hope,  after  this,  that  there  is  no  nuAet 
who  will  think  there  b  any  competition  of  credit, 
or  of  external  proof,  between  these  and  the  re- 
ceived Epistles;  or  rather,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  evidence  of  authentidty  to  be  eon- 
firmed  by  the  want  of  success  which  attended  im- 
posture. 

When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letten 
which  the  suffira^  and  consent  of  antiquity 
hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  our  attention  is  the  air  of  reality  ai3  bu- 
siness, as  well  as  of  seriousness  and  coQvictioO| 
which  pervades  the  whole.  Let  the  sceptic  reaa 
them.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these  qualities  in 
them,  the  aisument  can  have  no  weiglrt  with 
him.  If  he  be;  if  he  percdve  in  almMt  eveiy 
page  the  language  of  a  mind  actuated  by  real 
occasions,  ana  operating  upon  real  drcumstuices, 
L  would  wish  it  to  be  observed^  that  the  pcmf 
which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not  to  be 
deemed  occult  or  imaginary,  because  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  con- 
veyed to  t&  apprehension  of  the  reader  in  any 
otner  way,  than  by  sending  him  to  the  bodks 
themselves. 

And  here,  in  its  proper  place,  comes  in  the  ar- 
gument which  it  has  been  the  office  of  these  pages 
to  unfold.  St  Paul's  epistles  are  connected  with 
the  history  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  mi- 
merous  orcumstances  which  are  fbuna  in  them. 
When  we  descend  to  an  examination  and  com- 
parison of  these  circumstances,  we  not  only  oh- 
serve  the  history  and  the  episdes  to  be  indepen- 
dent documents  unknovm  to,  or  at  least  uncoo- 
sulted  by,  each  other,  but  we  find  the  substenoe^ 
and  oftentimes  very  minute  srticles,  of  the  history, 
recognized  in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  re- 
ferences, which  can  neither  be  imputed  to  darign, 
nor,  vritnout  a  foundation  in  trutn,  be  accounted 
for  by  accident;  by  hints  and  expressions,  and 
single  words  dropping  as  it  vrere  fortuitously  from 
the  pen  of  the  wnter,  or  drawn  forth,  each  l^  some 
occasion  proper  to  the  place  in  which  it  occon, 
but  vridely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency 
orapeement  These,  we  know,  are  e^cts  which 
reahty  naturally  produces,  but  which,  without 
reati^  at  the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  omceived  to 
exist. 

When  therefore,  with  a  body  of  external  evi- 
dence, which  is  relied  upon,  and  which  experience 
proves  may  safely  be  relied  upon,  in  uipredating 
the  cnxyt  of  ancient  vrritings,  we  comlMM  chano- 
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tot  of  femiiiieiieti  and  orlgliiiBty  which  an  nol 
fimod,  and  which,  in  the  nature  and  order  of 
thinga,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  Iband  in  aporiouf 
eompoiitiona;  whatever  difficulties  we  may  meet 
with  in  other  to|iics  of  the  Chriatian  evidence,  we 
can  have  little  m  jFielding  our  aaaent  to  the  fol- 
lowing oondoaiona:  That  there  waarachaper- 
aoB  as  St.  P^;  that  he  lived  in  the  age  which 
we  aaciihe  to  him;  that  he  went  about  preaching 
the  leligioo  of  which  Jeans  Christ  was  the  fiiander ; 
and  that  the  letters  which  we  now  read  were  ao- 
toaDy  written  fay  him  upon  the  sobject,  and  in  the 
coone  of  that  his  mimstiy. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  in  pooseasion  of 
the  vm  lettefs  which  St.  PMl  wrote,  let  us  con- 
aider  wliat  eonfiimation  thej  Afford  to  the  Chris- 
tian history.  In  myopinion  they  substantiate  the 
wkofe  tnnsBCtian.  Tbegi|Batob|eet<^modemre- 
aeaich  is  to  come  at  the  epistolaiy  correspondence 
ofthetimea.  Amidst  the  obscurities,  the  silence, 
or  the  eoBtradictioDS  of  histonr,  if  a  lotler  can  be 
fmnd,  we  regard  it  as  the  msooveiy  of  a  knd- 
wtak;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct,  adjust,  or 
supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  otoer 
aocounta.  Onecanseof  the  superior  credit  which 
is  attributed  to  letters  ii  thk,  that  the  ftcts  which 
they  disclose  generally  come  out  incidentaUy^  and 
thmbre  witaoot  design  to  mislead  the  pubho  by 
fidae  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  reason  may 
be  applied  toSt.  Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  jus- 
tioe  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be 
fiuther  fiem  the  intention  of  the  writer  than  to 


leosBBlany  part  of  his  history.  That  his  hiitoiy 
WIS  in  yoei  made  public  by  these  letters,  and  has 
by  the  same  means  Men  transmitted  to  future  a^, 
isaaeoondaryandunthouffht-ofeflect.  The  sin- 
eerity  therefore  of  the  apostlp's  declarations  cannot 
leaaonaMy  be  diroutea ;  at  least  we  are  sure  that 
it  was  not  Titiated  by  any  desire  of  setting  himself 
offto  thenublieatkrge.  But  these  letters  form 
a  part  of  the  muniments  of  Christianity,  as  much 
to  be  valued  for  their  contents,  as  for  toeir  origi- 
nally. A  more  inestimahle  treasure  the  care  of 
)  sent  down  to  us.  Beside 
le  general  reality  of  St 
(vledge  which  the  author 
ef  the  Acta  c^  the  Apostles  had  obtained  ^  that 
history,  and  the  conwqaent  probability  that  he 
was,  what  he  professes  himself  to  have  been,  a 
tneapostles;  beside  the  support  they 


ftd  theae  important  inferenoea,  they  meet  spe- 
dfically  some  of  the  jprindpal  objections  upon 
which  the  adversaries  or  Christianity  have  thought 
proper  to  rdr.    In  partimlar  they  show, — 

C  That  Christianity  was  not  a  story  set  on  foot 
amidst  the  confusions  which  attended  and  inmie- 
distely  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
when  manT  extravagant  reports  were  circulated, 
when  mens  minds  were  broken  Wterrorand  dis- 
tress, when  amidst  the  tumults  that  surrounded 
them  inquiry  was  impracticable.  These  letters 
Aam  incontestably  that  the  reh^n  had  fixed  and 
wtabBshed  itself  before  thii  state  of  things  took 
plaoe. 

IL  WheroM  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our 
Oospals  may  have  been  made  up  of  reports  and 
Anes,  winch  were  current  at  the  time,  we  mar 
obaerve  that,  with  respect  to  the  Elpistles,  this  is 
JaipoBsible.  A  man  cannot  write  the  histtMryofhis 
own  life  firom  leporta;  nor,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
be  led  by  reporto  to  refer  to  passages  and  transao- 
ttsns  in  whseh  he  statea  himsolf  to  have  been  im- 


mediately present  and  actfve.  IdonotaOoarthat 
this  insinuation  is  applied  to  the  hirtorical  part  of 
the  New  Testament  with  any  colour  of  justice  or 
probability;  but  I  say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not 
applicable  at  all 

III.  These  letters  prove  that  the  converts  to 
Christianity  were  not  arawn  from  the  barbarous, 
the  mean^  or  the  ignorantset  of  men  which  the  re- 
presentations of  infidelity  would  somftimes  make 
theoL  We  learn  from  letters  the  character  not 
only  of  the  writer,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  written.  To  suppose 
that  these  letters  were  addressed  to  a  rude  tribe, 
incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonaole  as  to  suppose  Locke's  Elssay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding  to  have  been  written  for  the 
instruction  of  savagea.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
(^  these  letters  in  other  respecte,  either  of  diction 
or  argument,  they  are  certamly  removed  a*  for  as 
possiDle  firom  the  habito  and  comprehen^on  of  a 
iiarbarous  people. 

IV.  St  Paul's  history,  I  mean  so  much  of  it  as 
mav  be  collected  from  his  letters,  is  so  implicated 
with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  with  the  sub- 
stance indeed  of  the  Christian  history  itself,  that 
I  aporehend  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  admit 
St.  PauTs  story  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  miraculous 
part  of  it)  to  lie  true,  and  yet  to  reject  the  rest  as 
fabnfous.  For  instance,  can  any  one  believe  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Paul,  a  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  age  which  we  assign  to  him,  and 
noi  believe  that  there  was  also  at  the  same  time 
such  a  man  as  Peter  and  James,  and  other  apos- 
tles, who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during 
hb  life,  and  who  after  ids  death  publiihed  and 
avowed  the  aame  things  concerning  him  which 
Paul  taughtl  Judea,  and  especially  Jerusalem, 
was  the  scene  (rf*  Christ's  ministry.  The  witnesses 
of  hbminicles  lived  there.  St  Paul,  by  hb  own 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  his  historian,  appears 
to  have  firequently  visited  that  city ;  to  have  car- 
ried on  a  communication  with  the  church  there : 
to  have  associated  with  the  rulers  and  elders  or 
that  diurch,  who  were  some  of  them  apostles;  to 
have  acted,  as  occasions  ofiered,  in  correspondence, 
and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  them.  Can 
it,  after  this,  be  doubted,  but  that  the  religion  end 
the  general  fecte  relating  to  it,  which  St  Paul  ^>- 
pears  by  Ids  letters  to  have  delivered  to  the  seve- 
ral churches  which  he  establiahed  at  a  distance, 
were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  published  at  Je- 
rusalem itself,  the  place  where  the  business  was 
transacted;  and  taught  and  published  by  those 
who  had  attended  the  founder  of  the  institutkmin 
hb  muacufotts,  or  pretendedly  miracukHis,  minii- 
tiyl 

It  b  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the 
Epistles  and  fimn  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  that 
Jerusalem,  and  the  society  of  belbvers  in  that  city, 
long  continued  the  centre  from  which  the  mission- 
aries dfthe  reKgkm  issued,  with  whkh  all  other 
churches  maintained  a  correspondence  and  con- 
nexion, to  which  they  refiBrred  their  doubto,  and 
to  whose  relbf,  in  times  of  pubtic  dirtress,  they 
remitted  their  charitabte  assiitance.  Thb  obser- 
vation I  thiidc  material,  because  it  proves  that  thb 
was  not  the  case  of  giving  our  accounta  in  one 
country  of  what  b  transacted  in  another,  without 
afiSurding  the  hearers  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  the  things  related  were  credited  by  any, 
or  even  published,  in  the  plaoe  where  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed. 
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y.  St  Paulas  letters  ftmuh  evidence  (tnd  what 
better  evidence  than  a  man's  own  letters  can  be 
desired?)  of  the  soundness  and  sobriety  of  his 
judgment  His  caution  in  distinguishing  between 
&e  occasional  suggestions  of  inspiration,  and  the 
oidinary  exercise  of  his  natural  understanding,  is 
without  example  in  the  histoxy  of  human  enwa- 
aiasm.  His  morality  is  every  where  cahn,  pure, 
and  rational ;  adapted  to  the  condition,  the  activity, 
and  the  business  of  social  life,  and  of  its  various 
relations;  free  from  the  oveiBcrupulousness  and 
aqsterities  of  superstition,  and  from  what  was 
more  perhaps  to  be  apprehended,  the  abstractions 
of  Quietism,  and  the  soarings  and  extravagancies 
of  mnatacisQL  His  judgment  conoeminff  a  hesi- 
tating consdenoe ;  his  opinion  of  the  moral  indifle- 
lency  of  many  actions,  jet  of  the  prudence  and 
even  the  duty  of  compliance,  where  non-compli- 
ance would  produce  evil  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
the  persons  who  observed  it,  is  as  correct  and  just 
as  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  moralist  could 
fonn  at  this  day.  The  accuracy  of  modem  ethics 
has  found  nothing  to  amend  in  these  determina- 


What  Lord  Lyttleton  has  remarked  of  the  pre- 
ference ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  inward  rectitude 
of  principle  above  every  other  religious  accomplish- 
ment, is  very  material  to  our  present  purpose. 
"In  bis  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xiil  1—3,  St  Paul  has  these  words:  Though  I 
speak  with  the  Umgue  qfmen  and  qfangeU^  and 
have  not  charity,  lam  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  /  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charily,  it  pro- 
fUeth  me  nothing.  Is  this  the  language  of  en- 
Uiusiajiml  Did  ever  enthusiast  prefer  that  uni- 
versal benevolence  which  comprehendeth  all  moral 
virtues,  and  which,  as  appeareth  by  the  following 
verses,  is  nteant  by  chanty  here;  &ii  ever  enthu- 
siast, I  say,  preftir  that  benevolence**  (which  we 
may  add  is  attainable  by  every  man)  "  to  faith  and 
to  miradea,  to  those  rcSisious  opinions  which  he 
had  embraced,  and  to  those  supernatural  graces 
and  gifts  which  he  imagined  he  l»d  acquired;  nay, 
even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  1  Is  it  not  the 
genius  of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral  virtues  infinitely 
bdow  the  merit  of  fiuth ;  and  of  all  moral  virtues 
to  value  that  least  which  is  most  particulariy  en- 
forced by  St  Paul,  a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation, 
and  peace  1  Certainly  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
<^nions  of  a  man  sutgect  to  fimatic  delusions  are 
to  be  found  in  this  passage." — Lord  Lyttleton's 
Considerations  on  the  Conversion,  <f^. 

I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  question  the  inte- 
grity of  his  understanding.  To  call  him  a  virion- 
ary,  because  he  appealed  to  visions;  or  an  enthu- 
siast, because  he  pretended  to  inspiration,  is  to 
take  the  whole  question  for  granted.  It  is  to  take 
for  granted  that  no  such  visions  or  inspirations 
existed :  at  least  it  is  to  assume,  contrary  to  tus 
own  assertions,  that  he  had  no  other  proofs  than 
these  to  ofler  of  his  mission,  or  of  the  truth  of  his 
relations. 
^  One  thing  I  allow,  that  his  letters  every  where 
discover  great  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
-^^nvinoed  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught ;  he  was 


I  deeply  impressed,  but  not  move  so  than  the  oeea- 
sion  merited,  witn  a  sense  of  its  importance.  This 
produces  a  corresponding  animation  and  sotidtnde 
m  the  exerdse  of  his  ministry.  But  would  not 
these  considerations,  supposing  them  to  be  wdl 
founded,  have  holden  the  same  ^ace,  and  produced 
the  same  eflbct,  in  a  mind  the  strongest  and  the 
most  sedatel 

yi.  These  letters  are  decisive  as  to  the  sufiei^ 
ings  of  the  author;  also  as  to  the  distreaaed  state 
of  the  Christian  cnuich,  and  the  dangers  which 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL 

"  Whereor  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister;  who 
now  rejoice  in  mj  sufferings  for  yon,  and  fifl  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in 
my  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church," 
Col.  ch.  i.  24. 

"  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Chriit,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable,"  1  Cor.  ch.  xv.  9. 

"  Why  stand  we  in  jeopei6y  every  hour  1 1  pro- 
test by  your  rejoicing,  which  i  have  in  Christ  Je- 
sus our  Lord,  1  die  daily.  If,  afler  the  manner  of 
men,  I  have  fought  with  beastrat  Ephesos,  what 
advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  1"  1  Cor. 
ch.  XV.  S),  &JC. 

"Ifchildren,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  jomt 
heirs  with  Christ:  if  so  be  that  we  sufier  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together.  For 
I  reckon  that  the  sufiRsrings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  vrith  the  glorr 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,"  Rom.  chap,  viiu 
17,  18. 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  kfve  of  Christ? 
shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  ot 
fiunine,  or  nakeoness,  or  peril,  or  sword  1  As  it 
is  written,  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day 
long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter, 
Rom.  ch.  viil  35,  36. 

"Rejokdng  in  hope,  patient  in  trtbtdatum^ 
continuing  instant  in  prater,"  Rom.  ch.  xiL  12. 

**  Now  concerning  virgms  I  have  no  command- 
ment of  the  Lord :  jtt  I  give  my  judCTent  as  one 
that  hath  obtainea  mercy  of  the  Lora  to  be  fidth- 
fuL  I  suppose  therefore  that  this  is  eood  for  the 
present  distress ;  I  say,  that  it  is  good  fcnr  a  man 
so  to  be,"  1  Cor.  ch.  vu.  25^26. 

<*  For  unto  you  it  b  given,  m  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  bdieve  on  nim,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake,  having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  aaw 
in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me,"  PfalL  di.  L 
29,  30. 

«  God  forbid  that  I  should  glonr,  save  in  the 
croas  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
workl  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  1  unto  the  worid.** 

"  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'' 
Gal.  ch.  VI.  14,  17. 

"  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord, 
having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction,  vnih 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  I  Theas.  ch.  i.  6. 

"  We  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of 
God,  for  your  patience  and  foith  in  all  your  perse- 
cutions and  triouhtions  that  ye  endure,"  2  Thess. 
chap,  i  4. 

We  may  seem  to  have  accumulated  texts  un- 
necessarily; but  beside  that  the  point  which  they 
are  brought  to  prove  is  of  great  unportanoe,  there 
is  this  dso  to  be  remarkra  in  every  one  of  the 
passages  cited,  that  the  aUusion  is  drawn  fixim  the 
writer  by  the  argument  or  the  occasion ;  that  the 
notice  which  is  taken  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the 
suffering  conditioii  of  Christianity,^£  perfectly  in- 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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cUental,  tnd  fe  dirtaiid  hy  m  dengn  of  BUtfaiff 
the  lacU  themselves.  Indeed  they  axe  noC  stated 
at  all ;  they  may  rather  be  said  to  be  assimied. 
This  is  a  dutiactioii  upon  which  we  have  relied 
a  pMMl  deal  in  fonoer  parts  of  this  treatise ;  and, 
where  the  writer's  inibimaticn  cannot  be  doubted, 
it  always,  in  my  opinion,  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
and  cndit  of  the  testimony. 

If  any  reader  require  from  the  apostle  more  di- 
rect and  explicit  anerttons  of  the  same  thing,  he 
wiU  receive  full  satisfaction  in  the  following  qao- 


^  Are  they  ministen  of  Christ  7  (I  speak  as  a 
IM)  1  am  more;  in  labours  more  abuiidaiit,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent 
in  oeaths  oft  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  1 
fbfty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
lods,  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice  1  suffered  ship- 
wreck, a  night  and  a  day  1  have  been  in  the  deep; 
in  joorneyiiigs  oflen,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  in  the  wiklemess.  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perib  among  ftlse  brethren :  in  weariness  and 
pdnfutneas,  in  watchhigs  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakolness," 
3  Cor.  ch.  xi  f&^JS. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  morel  "I  think 
that  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it 
were  appointed  to  death:  for  we  are  made  a  spec- 
tacle QUlo  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men. 
Even  onto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and 
thint,  and  are  naked,  and  are  bufiete^,  aiKl  have 
no  certain  dwelling-plaee:  and  labour,  working 
with  our  own  hanJs :  being  reviled,  we  bless ; 
being  persecuted,  we  sufier  it ;  being  deftmed,  we 
entreat :  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth. 
and  are  the  oflEscouring  of  all  things  unto  thb  day," 
1  Cor.  ch.  iv.  9 — 13.  I  subjoin  thid  passage  to 
the  former,  because  it  extends  to  the  other  apostles 
of  Christianity^  much  of  that  wluch  St  Paul  de- 
daied  concerning  himsel£ 

In  the  following  quotations,  the  reference  to  the 
anthor^s  sufiferings  is  accompanied  with  a  specifi- 
cation of  time  nnd  place,  and  with  an  appeal  for 
the  troth  of  what  he  declares  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  persons  whom  he  addresses:  "  Even  after  that 
we  had  suflfered  before,  and  were  shamefully  en- 
treated, as  ye  knoWf  at  Philippic  we  were  bold  in 
our  Qod  to  speak  unto  you  the  Gosj^l  of  God 
with  much  contentkm,"  1  Thess.  ch.  u.  2. 

**  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine, 
manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  per- 
secutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at  An- 
ticch,  at  koniumj  at  Ly»tra :  what  persecutions 
I  endured :  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered 
me."  2  Tim.  civ  iii-  iO,  11. 

1  apprehend  that  to  this  point  as  fiur  as  the  tes- 
timony of  St  Paul  is  credited,  the  evidence  from 
his  letters  is  complete  and  full.  It  appears  under 
every  form  in  which  it  could  appear,  by  occasional 
aUunons  and  by  direct  asserticms,  by  general  de- 
daratkms,  and  far  specific  examples. 

VII.  St  Paul  in  these  letters  asserts,  in  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of 
miracles  strictly  and  property  so  called. 

"  He  therefore  that  ministere(h  to  you  the 
Spirit,  and  worketh  miracles  {$wifymw  lvv«/iii() 
among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the 
law  or  by  the  hearing  of  ftithT  GaL  chap. 
iii.5. 

**  For  I  win  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 


things  T^iich  Christ  hath  not  wnmgfat  by  me, « 
to  nuke  the  Gentiles  obedient,  byword  and  deed, 
through  mighty  signs  and  wonders  (if  {»?•//•« 
•nr^i(««  SMI  Tif«TMf,)  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  af 
God :  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fiiUy  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  Rom.  ch.  xv.  18, 19. 

"  Truly  the  sions  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
among  ytfu  in  alfpatience,  in  signs  and  won£ra 
and  mightv  deeds,  (^t*  rnfu***$  »««  Tf^«r«  »•<  Uvm- 
fi,r».  t)  2  Cor.  ch.  xiL  13. 

These  words,  signs,  wonders,  and  miflhty  deeds^ 
(•■n^iM,  Ml  nfMT*,  »«i  tvwm/utft)  are  the  spedfie 
appropriate  terms  throughout  the  New  Tsstament^ 
employed  when  public  sensible  miracles  are  in- 
tended to  be  expressed.  This  will  appear  by  coi^ 
suiting,  amongst  other  places,  the  texts  referred 
to  m  ue  note ;  t  and  it  cannot  be  known  that  they 
are  ever  employed  to  express  any  thing  elsa. 

Secondly,  these  woros  not  only  denote  mira- 
cles as  opposed  to  natural  ef!ects,  mit  they  denote 
visible,  and  what  may  be  called  external,  minwJes, 
as  distinguished, 

First,  from  inspiralian.  If  St  Paul  had  meant 
to  refer  only  to  secret  iUuminations  of  his  under- 
standing,  or  secret  influences  upon  his  will  oa 
affections,  he  could  not,  with  truth,  have  repre- 
sented them  as  "  signs  and  wonders  vrvughi  br 
him,"  or  ^  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds 
wrought  amongst  them." 

Secondly,  from  vimom.  These  would  not,  by 
any  means,  satisfy  the  force  of  the  terms,  "siens, 
wonders,  and  mighty  deeds;"  still  less  could  Uiey 
be  said  to  be  "irrou^A^  by  him,"  or  "  wroughi 
amongst  them :"  nor  are  these  terms  and  exprea* 
siens  any  where  applied  to  visions.  When  out 
author  alludes  to  the  supernatural  communica- 
tions which  he  had  received,  either  by  vision  or 
otherwise,  he  uses  expressions  suited  to  the 
nature  or  the  subject,  but  very  different  from 
the  words  which  we  have  <^uoted.  He  calls 
them  revelations,  but  never  signs,  wonders,  or 
mighty  deeds.  "I  will  come,*  says  he,  "to 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord ;"  and  then 
proceeds  to  describe  a  particular  instance,  and 
afterwards  adds.  "  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revela- 
tions, there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in  the  ficsh.*' 


*  i.  «.  **  I  will  speak  of  nothinf  but  what  Christ  hath 
wrought  by  me  ,***  or,  as  Grotius  interprets  it,  "  Christ 
hath  wrought  so  great  things  by  me,  that  I  will  not  dare 
to  say  what  he  hath  not  wrought.** 

t  To  these  may  be  added  the  followine  indirect  alia- 
sions,  which,  though  if  they  had  stood  alone,  i.  t,  with- 
out plainer  texts  in  the  same  writings,  thcv  might  have 
been  accounted  dubious  ;  yet,  when  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  passages  already  cited,  can  hardly  re> 
ceive  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  we  give 
them. 

**  My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing 
words  Of  men*8  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
rairit  and  of  power ;  that  your  fkith  should  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  Ood,*'  1  Cor. 
ch.ii.4-6. 

'*  The  Gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me  by  the 
eroctual  working  of  ms  power,**  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  7. 

<*  For  he  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the 
apoetleship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty 
in  me  towards  the  Gentiles,**  Gal.  ch.  ii.  a 

"  For  our  Gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only, 
but  also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  moch 
asBorance,*'  1  Thess.  ch.  i.  5. 

(Mark  xvi.  90.  Luke  ziiii.  a  John  ii.  11.n;iii. 
3;  iv.  48, 54 ;  li.  49.  Acts  ii.  8S ;  iv.  3 ;  v.  IS ;  vi.  8;  vU. 
l«;iiv.3;iv.4i   H««b«irt,,^ed  by^OOgiC 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  metier  edmttt  of  no  eoA- 
ening  yieHfirrtlim,  or  ■mbigoi^  whetever.  If  St 
Ptofthd  not  work  eotual,  leneiMe  public  mirecies, 
he  hes  knowingly,  in  theee  ktten,  borne  hie  tee- 
timonT  to  a  fiJeeoood.  I  need  not  edd,  that,  in 
two  atoo  of  the  qnotationa,  he  has  advaiioed  hie 
■ewrtion  in  the  &oe  of  thoee  penons  amonfBt 
the  nunclee  to  have 


dedans 


been 


whom  he 
wiooght 

Let  it  be  lenwmbered  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles described  Marions  partimler  nunclee  wiouffht 
hj  St.  Panl,  which  in  theb  naton  answen  to  tne 
terms  and  expressions  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
need  by  St.  Paul  hinM 


Hen  then  we  have  a  man  of  Ubeml  attain- 
ments^ and  in  other  points  of  soond  judgment,  who 
hsd  addicted  his  life  to  the  senioe  of  the  Gospel 
We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose, 
tnvelUng  ftom  country  to  country  enduring  eveiy 
epedes  (3*  hardship,  encountering  every  exoemity 
of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  popmaoe,  punished  by 
the  msgietiatee,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  lor 
dead;  expecting,  wheraver  he  came,  a  renewal  of 
the  same  treatoent,  and  the  same  dangen,  yet, 
when  driven  ftom  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next ; 
spending  his  wfaofe  time  in  the  empkigrment  sa- 
crificing to  it  his  plessuies,  his  ease,  ms  ssietv ; 
persisting  in  this  course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by 
the  exoerienoe  of  penremnesa  ingratitude,  preju- 
dice, desertion^  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want, 
labour,  persecutions;  unwearied  by  kmg  confine- 
ment, undisuMyed  by  the  prospect  of  death. 
Such  was  St.  AuL    We  have  his  Jetton  in  our 


Iso  'a  Ustofy  purpoKlng  to  be 
written  by  one  of  hie  teUow-tnveOers,  andappesr- 
ing.  by  aoomparison  with  these  letten,  certainly 
to  nave  been  vrritten  by  eome  person  well  so- 
quainted  with  the  transactions  oThii  life.  From 
the  letten,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we  gsther 
not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  ukim. 
but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted  ana 
suffered  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  of  those 
who  did  soj  several  had  been  the  companions  of 
Christ's  mmistry,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pn* 
tending  to  be  euch,  of  his  miracles,  and  of  his 
resurrection.  We  moreover  find  this  same  per- 
son  referring  in  his  letten  to  his  Bupernatunicon- 
venion,  the  partieulan  and  accompanying  dicum- 
stanoes  of  which  am  related  in  the  history,  and 
which  accompanying  circumstances,  if  aU  or  any 
of  them  be  true,  render  it  imposriUe  to  lia:ve  been 
adehision.  We  also  find  him  poritively,  and  in  ap- 
propriated terms,  asserting  that  he  himself  vterked 
mindes,  strictly  and  properiy  so  celled,  in  enp- 
port  of  the  mission  wnicn  he  executed ;  the  Iw- 
toiy^  meanwhile,  reooiding  various  pssssgeii  of  Im 
mimstry,  whidi  come  up  to  the  extent  c«  this  ss- 
sertion.  The  question  is,  whether  faleehood  vrat 
ever  atteeted  by  evidence  like  this.  Falsehoods, 
we  know,  have  found  their  way  into  reports,  intt 
trsdition,  into  books;  but  is  an  examjple  tobe  met 
with,  of  a  man  voluntarily  undertakmg  a  life  of 
want  and  pain,  of  incessent  fiUigue,  < 
peril;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  c 
try,  to  stripes  uid  stoning,  to  tedious  impnsen- 
ment,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent 
death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  about  a  story  of 
what  was  felse.  and  of  what,  if  felse,  he 
have  known  to  oe  sol 
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CLERGYMAN'S  COMPANION 
VISITING  THE  SICK: 

OONTAININO, 

L  RuLBB  FOR  Tismno  TBC  SICK. — ^IL  The  omci  for  the  TiaiTATioif  op  the  ncs. 
nL  Ths  oommunion  op  the  sick. — ^IV.  A  orbat  taribtt  op  occasional  pratrbs 

POR  THR  sick;  OOLLICTBD  PROM  THS  WRITINOS  OP  SOME  OP  THS  MOST  EMmBHT 
RITIHES  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  EHOIJLND : — TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED,  THE  OFFICES  OV 
PUBLIC  ARD  PRIVATE  BAPTISM,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 


PREFACE 


This  eoQectkin  has  Iwen  so  much  estsemed,  that  it  has  passed  through  nine  editknis.  Hating  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce,  it  was  thought  proper  to  reprint  it. 

The  roles  lor  Visiting  the  Sick,  in  fivs  sections,  are  extracted  chiefly  fiom  the  works  of  Bishop 
TaykfT.  The  Occasional  Pnyen  are  taken  horn  the  devotional  tracts  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Mr.  Ket- 
tlewdl,  and  other  pioas  and  Judiciocis  divines.  But  in  this  Edition,  the  antiquated  style  of  those 
writers  is  corrected  and  improved^  at  the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  and  unafieoted  ompli- 
city,  are  carefoDy  preserved. 

A  prayer  hy  Dr.  Stonehouse,  and  four  by  Mr.  Menick,  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Psalms^ 
are  added  to  the  old  collection. 

The  oflfees  of  Public  and  Private  Baptism,  though  no  vrays  relating  to  the  VMitagtion  of  the  Sick, 
are  retained ;  as,  in  the  present  finni,  they  will  be  convenient  for  the  Clergy  in  the  ooqim  of  their 
parochial  duty. 


CANON  LXVn. 

HINISTRRS  TO  VISIT  THR  SICK* 

Whrn  any  peiBoii  is  dangerously  sick  in  any  paririi,  the  niinister  or  curate,  havingknowMk^e  ^^ 
of;  shall  resort  unto  him,  or  her,  (if  the  disease  be  not  known,  or  probably  suspect^  to  be  innctioos,^ 
to  inetmct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distresi,  according  to  the  order  of  Communion,  if  lis  be  ns 
preacher;  or,  if  he  be  a  pvoacher,  then  as  he  riudl  think  most  needful  and  convenient. 


It  ii  recommended  to  the  Clergy  to  write  out  the  prayers,  which  are  to  be  used  by  the  Sick  tbem- 
sehnes,  or  by  the  persons  whose  devotions  they  wish  to  assist,  and  to  leave  the  copies  vrith  them. 
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THE 


MANNER  OF  VISITING  THE  SICK; 


OK, 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  IS  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  SICK  AND  DYING  PERSONS  BY 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


SECTION  L 

In  dl  the  days  of  our  spiritaal  warfiire,  firatii 
<mr  baptism  to  our  burial,  Ood  has  appointed  his 
aervants  the  ministers  of  the  church,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  by  eoclesiastical  outies ; 
and  prudently  to  guide,  and  carpfuDy  to  judge 
concerning,  souls  committed  to  their  char^. 

And,  therefore,  they  who  all  their  liietune  de- 
rive Uessinffs  firom  the  Fountain  of  Grace,  by  the 
channels  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  ought  then 
more  especially  to  do  it  in  the  time  of  their  sick- 
ness, when  theur  needs  are  more  prevalent,  accord- 
ing to  that  known  apostolical  injunction:  "Is 
any  man  sick  amonff  you,  let  him  send  for  the 
elders  of  the  chunm,  anid  let  them  pray  over 
hmu**  &c. 

The  sum  of  the  duties  and  offices,  respectively 
implied  in  these  words,  may  be  collected  firom  the 
following  rules. 


SECTION  U. 

RvUafoT  the  Manner  qf  VUiHng  the  Sick. 

1.  Let  the  minister  be  sent  to^  not  when  the 
side  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  as  H  is  usual  to  do, 
but  before  his  sickness  increases  too  much  upon 
hia:  for  when  the  soul  b  confused  and  disturoed 
hj  the  violence  of  the  distemper,  and  death  begins 
to  stare  the  man  in  the  fiioe,  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  for  any  good  eflSset  fipom  the  spiiitaal  man's 
*  '     •         Pa  "  


Por  how  can  any  regular  administra- 
tion take  place,  when  the  man  b  all  over  in  a  dis- 
order 1  how  can  he  be  called  upon  to  confess  hk 
sins,  when  hb  tongue  fetters,  and  hb  memoiy 
fella  himi  how  can  he  receive  an^  benefit  by  tfaie 
prayers  which  axe  ofieied  up  for  him,  when  he  b 
not  abb  to  nve  attention  to  themi  or  how  can  he 
be  comforted  upon  any  sure  grounds  of  reason  or 
religion,  when  hb  reason  b  just  expiring,  and  all 
hb  notions  of  religion  together  with  it  1*  or  when 
the  man,  perhaps,  had  never  any  reel  sentiments 
ftfreUgion  before  1 

It  b,  therefore,  a  matter  of  sad  consideration, 
that^  the  ^^enenJity  of  the  world  look  upon  the 
minister,  m  the  time  of  their  sickness,  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  death;  and  think  hb  office  so  much 
relates  to  another  world,  that  he  b  not  to  be  treated 
with,  as  lonfl[  as  there  b  an^  hope  of  living  in  thb. 
Whereas  it  is  highly  requisite  toe  minister  be  sent 
for,  when  the  side  person  b  able  to  be  conversed 
with  and  instructed;  and  can  understand,  or  be 
taught  to  understand,  the  case  of  hb  soul,  and  the ' 
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rules  of  hbeonsdenoe,  andalltheseveialbearinga 
of  religion,  with  respect  to  God,  hb  neighbour, 
and  himself.  For  to  prepare  a  soul  for  its  change 
b  a  worii  of  great  difficulty;  and  the  intercooises 
of  the  minister  with  the  si^  have  so  much  variety 
in  them,  that  they  axe  not  to  be  transacted  at 
once.  Sometimes  there  b  need  of  specbl  rme- 
dies  against  impatience,  and  the  foar  of  death:  not 
only  to  animate,  but  to  make  the  person  desuoos 
ana  willing  to  die.  Sometimes  it  b  requisite  to 
awaken  the  conscience  by  "  the  terron  of  the 
Lord ;"  to  open  by  degrees  all  the  kbyrinths  of 
sin  rthoae  innumeralue  windings  ana  turnings 
whicn  insensibly  lead  men  into  destruction,)  wh^ 
the  habitual  sensualist  can  never  be  abb  to  diaoo- 
ver,  unless  directed  by  the  particubr  grace  of 
Grod,  and  the  assistance  of  a  feithful  and  ju- 
didous  guide.  Sometimes  there  b  need  of  the 
balm  of  comfort,  to  pour  in  "  oil  and  wine"  (with 
the  good  Samaritan)  into  the  bleeding  vronnd. 
by  representing  the  tender  mercies  <d  God.  ana 
the  love  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  mankind: 
and  at  other  times  it  win  be  necessary  to  *'reprov«L 
rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  long  waSknam  ana 
doctrine:"  so  that  a  cleigyman's duty, inue  vi* 
sitation  of  the  sick,  b  not  over  at  once:  but  at 
one  time  he  must  pray;  at  another,  he  most  aasipt, 
adviae,  and  direct;  at  another,  he  must  open  ta 
him  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  exhort  mm  to 
a  confession  of  hb  sins,  both  to  God  and  man,  in 
all  those  cases  which  require  it:  and,  at  anotlier 
time,  he  most  givB  him  abaohrtion,  and  the  aacim- 
mentof  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord. 

And,  indeed^  he  that  ought  to  watch  aD  the 
periods  of  hb  life,  in  the  days  of  hb  health,  lest 
ne  should  be  surmised  and  overcome,  had  need, 
when  he  b  sick,  oe  assisted  and  called  upxi,  and 
reminded  of  the  several  parts  of  hb  duty  in  eveij 
instant  of  hb  temptation. 

The  want  of  thb  makes  the  visitations  of  the 
clergy  fruitless,  because  they  axe  not  suffered  to 
imprmt  those  proper  effiscts  upon  the  sick,  whidi 
are  needful  in  so  miportant  a  ministiation. 

2.  When  the  minister  b  come,  let  him  disooons 
concerning  the  causes  of  sickness,^  and  by  a  gene- 
ral ai]|[ument  move  him  to  a  consideration  of  hb 
condition.  Let  him  call  upon  him  first,  in  genend 
terms,  "  to  set  hb  house  in  order,**  "  to  tnm  and 
adom  hb  lamp,"  and  "  to  prepare  himself  for  an- 
other world ;"  and  then  1^  hun  perform  the  cus- 
tomary duties  of  pmyer,  and  afterwards  descend 
to  other  porticulus,  as  occasion  shall  ofler,  and 
circumstances  require. 

3.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  man,  and 
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llie  nataro  of  hu  lickneM,  every  act  of  viritation 
is  to  be  proportioaed  If  his  condition  be  full  of 
pain  and  iniirmity,  the  exhortation  ought  to  be 
dioftened,  and  the  miniater  more  "inafant  in 
pfmyer:*'  and  the  little  aervice  the  sick  man  can 
do  &r  himaeif  should  be  supplied  by  the  charitable 
care  of  his  ffuide,  who  is  in  such  a  case  to  speak 
man  to  God  for  him  than  to  talk  to  him:  "prayer 
of  the  rigfateoua,"  when  it  is  "  fervent."  hath  a 
ptonuae  to  "  prevail  much  in  behalf  or  the  sick" 
penon:  but  exhortations  must  prevail  by  their 
own  proper  weight,  and  not  by  the  passion  of  the 

riker;  and,  Uierefoie,  should  be  offered  when 
■ck  is  able  to  receive  them.    And  even  in  this 
itwistanre  of  piayer,  if  the  sick  man  joins  with  the 
miniater,  the  prayers  should  be  short,  fervent,  and 
ejacuktory,  apt  rather  to  comply  with  his  weak 
condition,  than  wearisome  to  his  spirits,  in  tedious 
and  long  offices.    But  in  case  it  appears  he  hath 
sufficient  strength  to  go  ak>ngwith  the  minister, 
he  is  then  more  at  liberty  to  oner  up  long  petitions 
forhim. 
After  the  minister  hath  made  this  preparatoir 
entrance  to  this  work  of  much  time  and  deli- 
beration, he  may  descend  to  the  particulars 
of  his  duty,  in  the  following  method. 


SECTION  ni. 

Of  indnuHng  the  aiek  Man  in  the  nature  qf 
Repentance,  and  Qn^fenum  qfhU  Sin». 

The  first  duty  to  be  rightly  stated  to  the  sick 
nan,  ia  that  of  repentance ;  in  which  the  minister 
cannot  be  more  serviceable  to  him  than  by  laying 
before  him  a  regular  scheme  of  it,  and  exhorting 
him  at  the  aame  time  to  a  free  and  ingenuous  de- 
daratioa  of  the  state  of  his  soul.  For  unless  they 
kaow  the  manner  of  his  lifo  and  the  several  kinds 
and  degrees  of  those  sins  which  require  his  peni- 
tential aonow  or  restitution,  either  they  can  do 
notfaiiiffat  all,  or  nothing  of  advantage  ana  certain- 
tw.  Wherefore  the  mmister  may  move  him  to 
mis  in  the  following  manner: 

Arfuments  and  Exhortation*  to  move  the  sick 
Man  to  Repentance,  and  Cor{feuion  qf  hit 
Sne. 

1.  That  repentance  is  a  duty  indispensably  ne- 
eesaary  to  saJvation.  That  to  this  end,  all  the 
preacmngs  and  endeavours  of  the  prophets  and 
apoatlea  are  directed.  That  our  Saviour  "  came 
down  from  heaven,"  on  purpose  "  to  call  sinners  to 
VRMOitanoe.''*  That  as  it  is  a  necessary  duty  at 
all  times,  so  more  especially  in  the  time  of  sick- 
ness, when  we  are  commanded  in  a  particular 
manner  to  ''  set  our  house  in  order.*'  That  it  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  consisting  in  ^neral  of  a 
** change  of  mind,^  and  a  "  change  of  life."  Upon 
which  aooonnt  it  is  called  in  ^riptnre,  "  a  state 
<tf  regeneration,  or  new  birth ;"  a  "  conversion 
finim  sin  to  God^"  a  "  beingrenewed  in  the  smrit 
of  our  minds;"  a  "  putting  off  the  old  man,  which 
is  corrupt  accx>rdin^  to  the  deceitful  lusts  of  the 
flesh,"  and  a  "  putting  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  hofiness.'*  That 
so  great  a  ct^nge  as  this,  is  not  to  be  effected  at 
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once,  but  requires  the  utmost  self  denial  and  reso- 
lution to  put  it  in  execution,  consisting  in  genenU 
of  the  following  particulars: — I,  A  sorrowful 
sense  of  our  sins :  2.  An  humble  confession  of 
them :  3.  An  unfeigned  abhorrence  and  forsaking 
of  tl^ra,  and  turning  to  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  hearts:  4.  A  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing to  the  end  of  our  lives. 

These  are  the  constituent  and  essential  parts , 
of  a  true  repentance;  which  may  severally  be  dis- 
plaj^ed  from  the  following  motives  of  reason  and 
Scripture,  as  opportunity  shall  serve,  and  the  sick 
man  s  condition  permit 

The  first  part  of  a  true  repentance  is  a  sorrow- 
ful sense  of  our  sins,  which  naturally  produceth 
this  good  efiect,  as  we  may  le^m  from  St.  Paul, 
(2  Cor.  vii.  10,)  where  he  tcUs  us.  that  ^'  godly  sor- 
row worketh  repentance."  Without  it,  to  be  sure, 
there  can  be  no  such  thin^;  for  how  can  a  man 
repent  of  that  which  he  is  not  sorry  fori  or, 
how  can  any  one  sincerely  ask  pardon  and  for- 
giveness for  what  he  !•  not  concerned  or  troubled 
abouti 

A  sorrowful  sense,  then,  of  our  sins,  is  the  first 
part  of  a  true  repentance,  the  necessity  whereof 
may  be  i^een  from  the  gnevous  and  abominable 
nature  of  sin ;  as,  1.  Tnat  it  made  so  wide  a  se- 
paration  betwixt  Grod  and  man,  that  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son  oouU  suffice  to 
atone  for  its  intolerable  jguih:  2.  That  it  carries 
along  with  it  the  basest  ingratitude,  as  being  done 
against  our  heaveiUy  Father,  "  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being :"  3.  That  the  con- 
sequence of  it  is  nothing  lew  than  eternal  ruin, 
in  that  "the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all 
impenitent  sinners;"  and  "the  wages  of  sin  is 
death," — not  only  temporal  but  eternal. 

From  these  and  the  like  considerations,  the 
penitent  may  farther  learn,  that  to  be  sornr  for 
our  sins  ii  a  great  and  important  duty.  That  it 
doea  not  consist  in  a  Uttle  trivial  concern,  a  super- 
ficial sigh,  or  tear,  or  calling  ourselves  sinners,  &c 
but  in  a  real,  ingenuous,  pungent,  and  afflicting 
sorrow:  for,  can  that  which  cast  our  parents  out 
of  Paradise  at  first,  that  brought  down  the  Son 
of  God  afterwards  from  heaven,  and  put  him  at 
last  to  such  a  cruel  and  shameful  death,  be  now 
thought  to  be  done  away  by  a  single  tear  or  a 
groan  1  Can  so  base  a  piece  of  ingratitude,  as  re- 
belling against  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  gives  us  all 
we  have,  be  supposed  to  be  pardoned  by  a  slender 
subnussion  1  Or  can  that  which  deserves  the  tor- 
ment of  hell,  be  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  a  little 
indignation  and  superficial  remorse  1 

True  repentance,  therefore,  ii  ever  accompanied 
with  a  deep  and  afilicting  sorrow ;  a  sorrow  that 
will  make  us  so  irreconcilable  to  sin,  as  that  we 
shall  choose  rather  to  die  than  to  live  in  it.  For 
so  the  bitterest  accents  of  grief  are  all  ascribed  to 
a  true  repentance  in  Scripture ;  such  as  a  "  weep- 
ing sorely,"  or  "  bitteriyp'  a  "  weeping  day  and 
night:"  a  "repenting  m  dust  and  ashes;"  a 
"putting  on  sackcloth;*'  "fosting  and  prayer," 
&C.  Thus  holy  David:  "lam  troubled,  1  am 
bowed  down  greatly,  I  go  mourning  all  the  day 
long,  and  that  by  reason  of  mino  iniquities,  which 
are  gone  over  my  head,  and,  as  a  heavy  burden, 
are  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear:"  Ps.  xxxviii.  4,  6. 
Thus  Ephnum  could  say:  "After  that  I  was 
instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh :  I  was  ashamed, 
3rea,  even  confounded,  benuse  I  did  bear  the  re- 
pn»ch  of  my  ,<«th:"^  J«.  «^l^og,g 
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And  tUs  Is  the  proper  ntis&ction  for  sin  which 
God  expects,  and  hath  promised  to  accept;  as, 
Ps.  H  17:  "*  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise." 

3.  The  next  thinf  requisite  in  a  tme  repent- 
ance, is  confesmm  of  sins,  which  naturally  fol- 
kyws  the  other;  for  if  a  man  be  so  deepW  afflicted 
with  sorrow  for  his  sins,  he  will  be  gUui  to  be  rid 
of  them  as  soon  as  he  can;  and  the  way  for  this, 
is  humbly  to  coo&m  them  to  God,  who  hath  pro- 
mised to  forgiTe  us  if  we  do.  *<IsBid,I  willcon- 
foas  my  sins  unto  the  Lord,'*  saiththePsafanist; 
"and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my 
sin^**  Ps.  xxzxifi.  So^  Ftovj  xxviii.  13,  and 
1  John  L  9:  **If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is 
fiuthftd  and  jost  to  foizive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
deanse  us  from  all  unri^teoosnees."  So  the  re- 
turning prodigal  went  to  his  fiither  with  an  hum- 
ble confession  of  his  baseness,  and  was  received 
into  fiivour  again. — ^Luke  xr.  18, 19. 

And  because  the  number  of  our  sins  are  fike 
the  hairs  of  our  head,  or  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
almost  as  various  too  in  their  kinds  as  their  num- 
^lers;  confession  must  needs  be  a  very  extensive 
doty,  and  require  the  strictest  care  and  examina- 
tion of  ourselves:  for  "who  can  tell  how  oft  he 
ofiendethr  saith  David;  "  O,  cleanse  thou  me 
from  my  secret  feuHs!*' 

The  penitent,  therefote^  should  be  reminded, 
that  his  confession  be  as  nunute  and  particular  as 
it  can ;  since  the  more  particular  the  eonfeasion 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  nxne  sincere  and  safe  the  re- 
pentance. 

3.  A  tluid  thing  requisite  in  a  true  repentance, 
is  an  unfeigned  abhorrence  and  forsaking  of  nn, 
and  turning  to  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearts. 

For  so  we  find  them  expressly  joined  together 
b^  St  Paul,  when  he  charges  those  whom  by 
vision  he  was  sent  to  convert,  to  diange*  their 
nund,  and  "turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for 
fepen^anoe:"  Acts  xxvi  90.  And  a  Bttle  before, 
he  says,  he  was  sent  "  to  open  their  eyes,  and  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  lignt,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  Gk)d,  that  they  may  receive  for- 
fliwniess  of  on  :**  ver.  18.  And  we  shall  always 
find^  when  we  are  commanded  to  cease  from  evil, 
it  is  in  order  to  do  good. 

The  penitent,  therefore,  must  be  reminded,  not 
only  to  eoT\feB»  and  be  9ony  for  his  sins,  but  like- 
wise tojbnake  them.  Foritisheonly  "whocon- 
fesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins,  that  shall  have 
mercy  :**  Prov.  xxviiL  13.  And  this  forsaking  must 
not  be  only  for  the  present,  during  his  sidcness, 
or  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year ;  but  for  his 
whole  life,  be  it  never  so  protousted:  which  is 

^  4.  Last  thing  requisite  in  a  true  repentance, 
▼ix.  "a  patient  continuance  in  vrell-doing  to  the 
end  of  our  fives.**  For  as  the  holy  Jesus  assures 
us,  that  "  he  that  endoreth  unto  the  end  shall  be 
saved ;"  so  does  the  Spirit  of  God  profess,  that 
"  if  any  man  draw  back,  his  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him:'*  Heh.  x.  38.  Hence  we  are 
said  to  "  be  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfiist  to  the  end," 
Heb.  iii  14,  but  not  else;  for  it  is  to  "him  only 
that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  hb  works  to  tbie 
end,**  that  our  Savwnr  hath  promised  a  rewaid : 
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Rev.  it  96.  Hence  our  religion  Is  said  to  be  m 
continual  warfere.  and  we  must  be  constanttr 
"  pressing  forward  toward  the  mark  of  our  laA 
calling,"  with  the  apostle,  lest  vee  fell  of  tEe 
prize. 

And  this  it  is  which  makes  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance so  justly  reckoned  to  be  veiy  full  of 
tiazard ;  such  as  none  who  defer  it  till  then,  can 
depend  upon  with  any  real  security.  For  let  a 
man  be  never  so  seemingly  penitent  in  the  day  of 
his  visitation,  yet  none  but  Grod  can  tell  whether 
it  be  sincere  or  not;  since  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  those  who  expressed  the  greatest 
signs  of  a  lading  repentance  upon  a  ock  bed,  to 
foiget  all  theb  vows  and  promises  of  amendment, 
as  soon  as  God  had  removed  the  judgment,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  "It  hap- 
pened  to  them  according  to  the  true  proverb,"  as 
St.  Peter  says,  "  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own 
vomit  again,  and  the  sow  Uut  vras  washed  to'  her 
waUowui^  in  the  mire,**  3  Pet.  it  9S. 

The  sick  penitent  therefore,  should  be  often 
reminded  of  this:— that  nothing  will  be  k>oked 
upon  as  true  repentance,  but  what  wonfcl  ter> 
minate  in  a  holy  life :  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to 
take  great  heed,  that  his  repentance  be  not  only 
the  enect  of  his  present  danger,  but  that  it  be  last- 
ing and  sincere,  "bringing  forth  works  meet  for 
repentance '*  should  it  pl^se  God  mercifully  to 
prove  him  by  a  fonger  life. 

But  here  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  after  all 
his  endeavours  to  bring  men  to  a  sight  of  them- 
selves, and  to  repent  them  truly  of  tbeir  sins,  the 
spiritual  man  will  meet  with  but  very  little  en- 
couragement :  for  if  we  look  round  the  worid,  we 
shall  nnd  the  generality  of  men  to  be  of  a  rode 
indifterence,  ana  a  seared  consdenoe,  and  mi^^itily 
ignorant  of  their  condition  vrith  respect  toanother 
worki,  being  abused  by  evil  customs  and  princi- 
ples, apt  to  excuse  thcamselves,  and  to  be  content 
with  a  certain  general  and  indefinite  oonfessioo ; 
so  that  if  you  provoke  them  never  so  much  to 
acknowledge  thcar  feuhs^  you  shall  hanSy  ever 
extort  any  thing  ferther  mxn  them  than  tins,  vii. 
"  That  they  are  sinners,  as  every  man  hath  his 
infirmity,  and  they  as  well  as  any ;  but,  God  be 
thanked,  they  have  done  no  injury  to  any  man, 
but  are  in  duirity  with  all  the  world."  And,  per- 
haps they  will  tell  jrou,  "  they  are  no  swearers, 
no  aduHerers,  no  reliels,  &c.  but  that,  Grod  forgive 
them,  they  must  needs  acknowledge  themsdves 
to  be  sinners  in  the  main^**  &c.  And  if  you  can 
open  their  breasts  so  fiir,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
sufficient ;  to  go  any  fiirther,  will  be  to  do  the 
office  of  an  accuser,  not  of  a  fnend. 

But,  which  is  yet  worse,  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  who  have  been  so  used  to  an  habitual 
course  of  sin,  that  the  crime  is  made  natural  and 
necessary  to  them,  and  they  have  no  remorse  of 
conscience  for  It,  but  think  themselves  in  a  state 
of  security  very  often  when  they  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  damnation.  This  happens  in  the  cases 
of  drunkenness  and  lewd  practices,  and  luxury, 
and  idleness,  and  misspending  of  the  sabbath,  ana 
in  lying  and  vain  jesting,  and  slandering  of  others; 
and  particulariy  in  such  evils  as  the  laws  do  not 
punish,  nor  public  customs  shame,  but  which 
arc  countenanced  by  potent  rinners,  or  wicked 
feshions,  or  good-nature  and  mistaken  civilities. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  spiritual  man 
must  endeavour  to  awaken  their  cons  ' 
by  such  means  as  follow:  ^^^ ,  ^ 
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JlrgwnenU  and  general  Heads  qf  Discovrse^  by 
way  fif  Oftuiderationj  to  awaken  a  stupid 
Conacienee^  and  the  careless  Sinner. 
^  1.  And  here  let  the  miniBter  endeavour  to  afiect 
lib  oonscieiice,  by  representing  to  him, — 

That  Chriftianity  is  m  holy  and  strict  religion  : 
tliBt  Che  promises  0/ heaven  are  so  groat,  that  it  is 
■ot  reasonable  to  think  a  small  matter  and  a  little 
duty  will  ptocore  it  for  us:  that  religious  persons 
aie  always  the  most  scrupulous ;  aiui  that  to  feel 
notlnng^  is  not  a  sign  of  life,  but  of  death:  that 
we  live  m  an  m  in  which  that  which  is  called 
and  esteemed  a  holy  hfe,  in  the  days  of  Che  apos- 
tles and  priniitive  Christianity  would  have  been 
estwmfd  indifferent,  sometimes  scandalous,  and 
alwi^s  eold:  that  when  we  have  "  done  our  best, 
all  our  fighteoQsness  is  but  as  filthy  rags;"  and 
WB  can  never  do  too  much  to  make  our  "calling 
and  election  sure:**  that  every  good  man  ought  to 
be  auspkious  of  himself^  fomng  the  worst,  that 
he  may  provide  for  the  best:  thiSt  even  St.  Paul, 
and  sevnal  other  remarkable  saints,  had  at  some 
times  great  apprehensions  of  failing  of  the  "  mighty 
priae  of  their  hifh  calling:'*  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  **  won  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling ;"  inasmuch  as  we  shall  ba  called  to  an 
aoeoont,  not  only  for  our  sinful  words  and  deeds, 
bat  eten  for  our  very  thoughts :  that  if  we  keep 
aO  the  oommandments  of  God,  and  "yet  oficnd 
in  one  point  U.  e.  wUftUly  and  halntually,)  we  are 
snilty  of  all,'^  James  ii.  10:  that  no  man  can  tell 
noiw  oft  he  oflSmdeth,  the  best  of  lives  beinc  full  of 
innomeiable  U^nishes  in  the  sight  of  G(xl,  how- 
ever they  may  ajppear  before  men ;  that  no  man 
ooght  to  judge  otthe  state  of  his  soul  by  the  cha- 
ncier he  has  in  the  world  -^  for  a  great  many  ipei- 
sons  go  to  hell,  who  have  hved  in  a  fiiir  reputation 
here ;  and  a  great  many,  <m  the  other  hand,  go  to 
heaven,  who  have  been  loaded  with  infiuny  and 


1:  that  the  woric  of  ipli^on  is  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  trial,  and  temptation :  that  "  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;"  that  "strait  is  the 
gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it  i"*  and  lastly,  that, 
"if  the  righteous  themselves  shaU  scarcely  be 
aai^'**  there  will  be  no  place  forthe  unrighteous  and 
■mier  to  appear  in,  but  of  horror  and  amazement 

By  these  and  sudi-Uke  motives  to  consderetion, 
the  spiritual  man  is  to  awaken  the  careless  sinner, 
and  to  bfing  him  to  repentance  and  confession  of 
lns8ins;andif  either  of  himself,  or  by  this  means, 
the  aick  man  is  brought  to  a  right  sense  of  his 
condition :  then, 

9l  Let  the  minister  proceed  to  assist  him  in  un- 
dentandinff  the  number  of  his  rins,  i.  e.  the  seve- 
xal  kinds  m  them,  aifd  the  various  ways  of  preva- 
ncatinff  with  the  Divine  commandnients.  Let  him 
make  him  sensible  how  every  sin  is  aggravated, 
move  or  less,  aeoording  to  the  different  circum- 
etances  of  it;  as  by  the  greatness  or  smallness  of 
the  temptation,  the  scam&l  it  gives  to  others,  the 
dishoooiir  it  does  to  religion,  the  injury  it  brin^ 
along  with  it  to  those  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns;  the  degrrees  of  boldness  and  impudence, 
the  choice  in  arang  it,  the  continuance  in  it,  the 
exnense,  desires.  aiKl  habit  of  it,  &c. 

3.  Let  the  sick  man,  in  the  scrutiny  of  his  con- 
eeienoe  and  confession  of  lus  sins,  be  carefully  re- 
minded to  consider  those  sins  which  are  no  where 
condemned  bat  in  the  court  qf  conscience :  for  there 
wn  certain  secret  places  of  darkness,  artificial 
blnKUef  the  devil,  which  he  uses  to  hide  our  sins 


from  us,  and  to  incorporate  them  hito  our  affections, 
by  the  general  practice  of  others,  and  the  mistaken 
notions  of  the  world:  as,  1.  Many  sins  before 
men  are  accountixl  honourable ;  such  as  fighting 
a  duel,  returning  evil  for  evil,  blow  for  blow,  &c. 
2  Some  thin^  are  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
man,  as  lying  m  ordinary  discourse,  jeering,  scofi*- 
ing,  intemperate  eating,  ingratitucfc,  circumvent- 
ing another  in  contracts,  outwitting  and  overreach- 
ing in  bargains,  extorting  and  toeing  advantage 
of  the  necessities  or  ignorance  of  other  people,  im- 
p(Hlunate  entreaties  and  temptations  of  persons 
to  many  instances  of  sin^  as  intemperance,  pride, 
and  ambition,  &c.;  all  which,  therefore,  do  Strang 
ly  blind  the  understanding  and  ca|)tivate  the  affec- 
tions of  sinful  men,  and  laid  them  into  a  thousand 
snares  of  the  devil  which  thev  are  not  aware  of. 
3.  Some  others  do  not  reckon  tnat  they  sin  against 
God,  if  the  laws  have  seized  upon  the  person :  and 
many  who  are  imprisoned  for  debt,  tnink  them- 
selves disengaged  from  pa3rment ;  and  when  thry 
pay  the  penalty,  think  they  owe  nothing  for  the 
scandal  and  duobedience.  4.  Some  sins  are 
thought  not  considerable,  but  go  under  the  titles 
of  sins  of  infirmitjr,  or  inseparable  accidents  of 
mortality;  such  as  idle  thoughts,  foolish  talking, 
loose  revellings,  impatience,  anger,  and  all  the 
events  of  evil  company.  5.  LasUy ;  many  things 
are  thought  to  be  no  sins :  such  as  mispendin^  of 
their  time,  whole  days  or  months  of  useless  or  im- 
pertinent employment,  long  gaming,  winning 
men's  money  m  great  portions,  censuring  men^ 
actions,  curiosity,  eo  uivocating  in  the  prices  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  rudeness  in  speech  or  behaviour, 
speaking  uncmuritable  truths,  and  the  like. 

These  are  some  of  those  artificial  veils  and  co- 
verings, under  the  dark  shadow  of  which  the  ene* 
my  of  mankind  makes  very  many  to  lie  hid  from 
thttnselves,  blinding  them  with  false  notions  of 
honour,  and  the  mistaken  o[Nnions  and  practices 
of  the  w^rkl,  with  public  permission  and  impunity, 
or  (it  may  be)  a  temporal  penalty ;  or  else  with 
prejudicei  or  ignorance  and  infirmity,  and  direct 
error  in  judgment. 

Now^  in  all  these  cases,  the  ministers  are  to  be 
inomsitive  and  strictly  careful,  that  such  kind  of 
fallacies  prevail  not  over  the  sick ;  but  that  those 
things,  which  passed  without  observation  before, 
may  now  be  brought  forth,  and  pass  under  the 
severity  of  a  strict  and  impartial  censure,  religious 
sorrow,  and  condemnation. 

4.  To  this  may  be  added  a  general  display  of 
the  neglect  and  omission  of  our  duty ;  for  in  them 
lies  the  bigger  half  of  our  &ilings:  and  yet,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  undiscemed;  because 
our  ocmsdences  have  not  been  made  tender  and 
perceptible  of  them.  But  whoever  will  cast  up  his 
accounts,  even  with  a  superficial  eye,  will  quickly 
find  that  he  hath  left  undone,  for  the  generality,  as 
many  tbin^  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  he 
hath  committed  those  he  ought  not  to  have  done: 
such  as  the  neglect  of  public  or  private  prayer,  of 
reading  the  S<^ptures,  and  instructing  his  &iiuly, 
or  those  that  are  under  him,  in  the  principles  of 
religion:  the  not  discountenancing  sin  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  especially  in  the  personages 
of  great  men :  the  "  not  redeeming  the  time," 
ana  "  growing  in  grace,"  and  doing  all  the  ^uod 
he  can  in  his  generation :  the  fTC<|uent  omissions 
of  the  great  duty  of  charity,  in  visiting  Ae  sick, 
relieving  the  needy,  and  comforting  the  afflict- 
ed: the  want  of  obedience,  duty,  and  respect  to 
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ptmite:  the  doing  the  work  of  God  negligently, 
or  not  discharging  himself  with  that  fideUty,  care, 
and  exactness,  wnich  is  incumbent  upon  mm,  in 
the  station  wherein  the  providence  or  God  hath 
placed  him,  &c 

&.  With  respect  to  those  sins  which  are  com- 
mitted against  man,  let  the  ministi^  represent  to 
the  sick  man  that  he  can  have  no  assurance  of  his 
pardon,  unless  he  is  willing  to  make  all  suitable 
amends  and  satisfaction  to  his  oflendod  and  in- 
jured brethren;  as  for  instance,  if  he  hath  lived 
in  enmity  with  any^  that  he  shouki  labour  to  be 
reconciled  to  them ;  if  he  is  in  debt  that  he  should 
do  his  utmost  to  discharge  it ;  or  if  ne  hath  iniured 
any  one  in  his  substance  or  credit^  that  he  shouki 
endeavour  to  make  restitution  in  kind  for  the  one, 
and  all  possible  satisfaction  ibr  the  other,  by  hum- 
bling himself  to  the  offended  person,  ana  beseech- 
ing nim  to  forffive  hioL 

6.  If  the  sick  person  be  of  evO  report,  the  minis- 
ter should  take  care,  some  way  or  other,  to  make 
him  sensible  of  it,  so  as  to  show  an  effectual  sor- 
row and  repentance.  This  will  be  best  done  by 
prudent  hints,  and  insinuations,  of  recalling  those 
things  to  his  mind  whereof  he  is  accused  oy  the 
voice  of  fame,  or  to  which  the  temptaUons.  perhaps, 
of  his  calling,  more  immediately  subject  mm.  Or 
if  he  will  not  understand,  when  he  is  secretly 
prompted,  he  must  be  asked  in  plain  terms  con- 
cerninjc  these  matters.  He  must  be  told  of  the 
evil  things  which  are  spoken  of  him  in  public,  and 
of  the  usual  temptations  of  his  calling. 

And  it  concerns  the  minister  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice, without  partiality,  or  fear,  or  interest,  or  re- 
spect of  persons,  in  much  siraplinty  and  prudence, 
having  no  other  consideration  before  him,  but  the 
conscientious  diaeharce  of  his  duty,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  person  under  his  care. 

7.  The  sick  person  is  likewise  to  be  instructed 
concerning  his  mith,  whether  he  has  a  reasonable 
notion  of  Qie  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
they  are  excellently  summed  up  in  the  Apostle's 
Creed. 

8.  With  respect  to  his  temporal  oonoems,  the  sick 
is  to  be  advised  to  set  every  thing  in  order,  and  (if 
he  hath  not  already)  to  make  his  will  as  soon  as  he 
can.  For  if  he  recovers,  this  cannot  be  detri- 
mental; but,  if  he  dies,  it  will  be  of  ^reat  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  him.  And  here  it  must  be  re- . 
membered  that  he  (fistribute  every  thing  according 
to  the  exact  rules  of  justice,  and  with  such  a  due 
care,  as  to  prevent  all  law-suits  and  contentions 
fiir  the  future :  and,  if  he  be  able,  he  is  to  be  ad- 
monished to  do  something  likewise  out  of  charity, 
and  for  the  sake  ofhis  poor  brethren. 

9.  In  all  the  course  of  his  visitation,  the  minis- 
ter should  frequently  be  exhorting  the  sick  man 
to  patience  and  a  blessed  resignation  to  the  will  of 
GcM ;  and  not  to  look  upon  his  sickness  as  barely 
the  etkcl  of  second  causes,  but  as  inflicted  on  him 
by  Diving  Providence  for  several  wise  and  good 
ends :  As,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith ;  the  exerdse  of 
patience ;  the  punishment  of  his  sins;  the  amend- 
ment of  his  life ;  or  for  the  example  of  others,  who, 
seeing  his  good  behaviour  in  such  a  day  of  cala- 
mity, may  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven : 
or  else,  that  it  is  for  the  increase  of  his  foture  wel- 
fare, in  order  to  raise  him  the  higher  in  glory 
hereafter,  by  how  much  the  lower  he  hath  been 
depressed  here. 

10.  When  the  spiritual  man  hath  thus  dis- 
^Muged  his  duty,  and  the  sick  hath  made  himself 


capable  of  it,  by  a  reluinos  and  holyoonfonnilyto 
all  the  fofementioned  particulars  respecting  Ins 
condition  and  drcumstanoes,  he  may  then  sive 
him  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And 
it  is  the  minister's  offiee  to  invite  sidL  and  dying 
persons  to  this  holy  sacrament,  piovided  they  dis> 
cover  a  right  sense  of  their  duty.    And, 

Abto,  That  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  dying  persons^  when  they  have  no 
use  of  their  reason  to  join  with  the  minister  in  his 
celebration  of  it  For  the  sacraments  operate  not 
of  themselves,  but  as  thev  are  made  effioKaoua  faj 
the  joint  consent  and  will,  and  religious  acts  and 
devotion  of  the  party  that  receives  them.  And 
therefore  all  fools,  and  distracted  persons,  and  ehtf- 
dren,  and  lethargical  and  apoolectical  people,  or 
that  are  any  ways  senseless  ana  incapable  of  hu- 
man and  reasonable  acts,  are  to  be  assisted  only  by 
prayers. 

Note  alsOf  That  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  the 
sacrament  cannot  be  so  conveniently  administered, 
the  skk  may  be  admonished  to  receive  it  spiritu- 
ally, {.  e.  by  representing  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  bk)od  of  our  Lord  to  his  mind,  and  applying 
them  to  himself  by  faith,  with  the  same  prepara- 
tions of  faith  and  repentance,  as  if  they  were  real- 
ly present  For  no  doubt  but  God,  in  such  a  caasL 
who  considers  all  things  with  exact  justice,  imd 
chiefly  respects  the  sincerity  of  our  h^its  and  in- 
tentions, will  excuse  the  absence  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  when  necessity,  and  not  contempt 
or  neglect,  was  the  occasion  of  it 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  ctpplying  rpirUual  RemedieM  to  (he  iiiir«asoi»- 
(Me  F)sar»  and  Dejections  qftke  Skk, 

It  sometimes  happens  that  good  men,  espedaOy 
such  as  have  tender  consciences,  impatient  of  the 
least  sin,  to  which  they  are  arrived  by  a  kng  habit 
of  grace,  and  a  continual  observation  of  their  ways, 
overact  their  part,  and  turn  their  tenderness  into 
scruples,  and  are  too  much  dejected  and  doubtful 
concerning  their  future  salvation.  In  such  a  caae, 
the  minister  is  to  represent  to  them,  that  the  man 
who  is  jealous  of  himself  is  always  in  the  safait 
condition :  that  if  he  fears  on  his  death-bed,  it  is 
but  what  happens  to  most  considering  men ;  and 
that  therefore  to  fear  nothing  then,  is  either  a  an- 
gular felicity,  or  a  dangerous  presumption^ 

But  to  restrain  the  extravaMnce  of  fear,  let  him 
be  reminded  of  the  terms  of  me  Grospel :— that  it 
is  a  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy  to  all:  thstt 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners:" that  he  continues  our  "  Advocate  in  heaven," 
and  daily  "intercedes"  with  his  Father  for  us: 
that  the  whole  heavenly  host  rejoKes  at  the  con- 
version of  a  sinner :  that  the  angels  are  deputed  fay 
God,  to  be  our  guardians  against  violent  surptises 
and  temptations:  that  there  are  difierent  degrees 
of  glory  m  heaven;  so  that,  if  we  arrive  not  at  the 
greatest,  we  may  yet  hope,  by  divine  mercy,  that 
we  should  not  bie  excluded  the  leas :  that  Ghxi  hath 
promised  to  hear  the  "  prayers  of  the  righteous* 
for  his  servants :  that  he  labours  with  ns  l^  his 
Spirit,  and  as  it  were  "  beseeches  us,  in  Chiriat's 
stead,  to  be  reconakd  to  him,"  3 Cor.  v.  90:  that, 
of  all  his  attributes,  he  gfories  in  none  so  mucli  m 
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uithetitlwofiDni^andibTghreDeii:  that  there- 
fore we  do  injostioe  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  if  we 
retain  such  faiani  thoughts  and  suspicions  of  him : 
that  God  calls  npon  ns  to  foigive  our  brother  "  se- 
ven^ times  seven;''  and  yet  all  that  is  but  like  the 
forgiving  "  an  hundred  pence,"  for  his  sake,  who 
foigives  OB  **  ten  thousand  talents :"  and  therefore 
if  we  are  ordered  to  show  such  an  unrestrained 
temper  of  forgiveness,  it  is  only  to  animate  us  to 
trust  in  God's  much  more  unbounded  mercy. 

By  these  and  the  like  arguments,  the  spiritual 
man  may  raise  the  drooping  qarits  of  good  men, 
in  their  causeless  dejections.  But  because  there 
are  many  other  cases  of  the  like  nature,  which  the 
physician  of  souls  will  meet  with  in  visiting  his 
neighbours,  especially  such  as  are  of  mekncholy 
djapositiops,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mark  tht 
principal  of  them  here,  and  to  prescribe  the  reme> 

ConnderationM  to  be  offered  to  Peroone  under 
ReliguniB  Melanchoiy. 

I.  Some  truly  religious  persons  are  under  sad 
apprehensions  of  not  being  in  the  fiivour  of  €rod, 
becaose  they  find  their  devoUons  to  be  very  often 
cold,  their  prayers  distracted,  and  their  denght  in 
fTBrir^<*^  matters  not  to  be  so  great  and  permanent 
as  thnr  pleasure  and  satis&coon  are  in  the  things 
of  the  world. 

Now  to  such  as  have  made  religion  the  great 
bosiBess  of  their  hves,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
core  those  disteaoted  thouj^hts  they  complain  of, 
and  to  inflame  their  souls  with  divine  love,  it  may 
be  ofiered,  that  the  different  degrees  of  afiection 
with  which  men  serve  God,  do  very  often  depend 
upon  the  diflerence  of  their  tempers  and  constito- 
tions;  since  some  are  naturaUy  so  dull  and  heavy, 
as  to  be  little  affected  with  any  thing;  whilstothera 
areefsoch  a  tender  make,  as  to  be  afleeted  almost 
with  every  thing,  so  as  to  be  soon  exalted  with  joy. 
or  depressed  with  sorrow:  that  sickness,  kMses,  ana 
aO  aniictionB,  and  even  religion  itself,  in  its  long 
and  eootinual  exercise  of  self-denial  and  thought- 
lUnns, do  naturally  produce  such  a  tendemessof 
sfiiit,  that  the  best  of  men  have  never  been  able 
at  aH  times  to  keep  their  afiections  at  an  equal 
hei^t:  that  the  2eal  and  vrarmth  with  which 
sane  aie  aftcted,  is  not  alwa3rs  an  ai|;ument  of 
tkeir  goodness:  that  a  sensible  pleasure  m  religious 
ssenasss,  wherein  the  passions  are  a£fected,  is  not 
«o  acceptable  to  G>od  as  a  reasonable  service :  that 
distraction  of  thought  in  the  service  of  God  is 
owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  bodily  weakness :  and 
diraraore,  if  vre  do  not  give  way  to  it,  but  do  all 
we  can  to  suppress  those  wandering  thoughts,  we 
nay  be  asRDred  we  shall  never  be  buuned  for  being 
svlgect  to  that  which,  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
of  our  natore,  we  cannot  help:  that  the  first  mo- 
tiona  of  our  mind,  as  it  b  impossible  to  hinder 
them,  an  redumea  by  dl  divines  not  to  be  sinful, 
pwvided  we  do  not  encourage  them. 

3.  Some  ate  extremely  dejected,  because,  upon 
strict  examinetion  of  themselves,  they  find,  as  they 
think,  aO  their  religion  to  be  owing  to  their  fears; 
and  fear  being  a  suvish  and  sordm  paseion,  thev 
are  apt  to  eonclode,  that  all  those  services  which 
are  not  the  result  of  a  more  noble  principle,  will 
be  rejected  by  Ghxl,  since,  as  he  is  all  love,  and 
floodness,  and  pearfection,  he  will  not  be  pleased. 
thejr  tUiik,  with  any  saciifioe,  but  what  is  offered 


And  to  this  sad  purpose,  some  have  interpreted 
Rev.  xxL  8,  to  bekm^  to  tnem,  where  the  rearfuj 
are  joined  together  vnth  the  most  abominable,  who 
shaft  have  tl^ir  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth 
with  firsand  brimstone. 

To  cure  the  depraved  and  unhappy  notions  of 
such  as  these,  it  may  be  ai^raed :  that  it  is  plain 
firom  Scripture,  that  the  first  beginninfls  <n,  or 
movements  towards,  an  holy  life,  are  usuaUy  owing 
to  thepasaon  of  fear :  that  to  this,  both  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  do  all  along  address  themselves  in 
their  earnest  entreaties  of  mankind  to  turn  from 
the  ways  of  sin  to  Gtod. — "  Fear  him."  saith  our 
Saviour,  "  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell,"  Matth.  x.  28 ;  so  chap.  vi.  15; 
Mark  xvi.  16.  And  to  this  purpose  the  apostle 
says,  "Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  Phil. il  13.and  2Cor.  v.  11,  '*  Know- 
ing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  saith  he,  "  we  per- 
simde  men."  And  in  most  of  the  Scri^nre  proofe, 
we  shall  find  the  chief  ar^ment  of  reliffion  to  be 
urged  from  a  fear  of  punishment  for  the  neglect 
thereof:  so  that  to  be  dejected,  and  render  our  uvea 
comfortless  on  this  account,  were  the  most  unrea- 
sonable extravagance ;  since  this  were  to  suppose, 
that  God  hath  impbnted  the  passion  of  fear  m  us 
in  vain ;  or,  what  is  worse,  only^  to  vex  and  torment 
us ;  and  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  persuad- 
ing us  to  be  leliffious  from  the  terrorsof  the  Lord, 
b£a  deceived  and  misled  us. 

And  as  for  that  text.  Rev.  xxi.  8—"  The  fear- 
fnl,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  mur- 
derers, and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idol- 
aterB,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  put  in  the 
lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  Ac 
it  is  plain,  that  by  the  fearful  in  this  place  is  meant, 
either  such  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  who,  having  embraced  it,  are  afh^d  to 
continue  stead&st  to  the  end,  on  account  of  the 
cross;  and  ther^ne  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  relinence  to  those  who  are  "  working  out  their 
salvation  vrith  fear  and  trembling,"  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Gospel.  Not  but  that  we  are 
to  intermix  with  this  fear  an  entire  k>ve  and  afiec- 
tion to  God,  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers. 

3.  Some  very  pious  but  unhappy  persons,  are 
grievously  tormented  with  wkkefi  and  blasphem- 
ous thou^ts,  so  as  to  fall  under  Uie  greatest  ago- 
nies of  mind ;  and  often  to  be  so  near  distraction, 
as  to  choose  death  rather  than  life. 

For  the  relief  and  comfort  of  these,  the  minister 
shoukl  suggest  to  them,  that  such  horrid  and  fright- 
ful thought  are  either  occasioned  through  mehn- 
choly  prevailing  over  their  spirits,  and  disordering 
the  frame  of  their  minds ;  or  else  from  the  malice 
of  the  devil,  and  the  spirits  of  darkness,  who  do 
all  they  can  to  shake  our  feith,  and  to  embitter  the 
Christian  life. 

If  to  the  former  we  ascribe  such  horrid  thoughts, 
they  may  be  comforted  upon  assurance,  that  they 
frill  not  he  imputed  to  them  as  their  sin,  any  mrare 
than  a  fever  or  any  bodily  distemper  vvill,  which 
they  did  not  willingly  procure,  and  which  they 
have  tried  bH  means  to  remove. 

If  to  the  latter,  they  may  be  encouraged  rather 
to  rejoice;  as  nothing  is  a  greater  sign  of  their 
being  high  in  the  fevour  of  God,  than  when  they 
are  under  the  most  violent  temptations  of  the 
devil.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy,"  saith  St. 
James.  "  when  ye  fiiU  into  divers  temptations ;" 
chap.  1. 2.  To  that  efloct,  they  may  be  tought  to 
consider,  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  jusUy  eaidrto  be 
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by  the  ntee  of  heO:  that  the  '*  same  afflictions  are 
accompuflhed  in  their  brethren  which  are  in  the 
world/'  who  in  various  kinds  are  tempted  of  the 
temper;  1  Peter  v.  9 :  that  Satan  "  desired  to  have 
St.  Peter  to  sift  him  as  wheat;"  Luke  xxil  31 : 
that  our  Saviour  himself  was  tempted  by  him,  and 
the  best  of  men  have  always  been  most  obnoxious 
to  his  malice ;  and  that  to  live  in  carnal  security, 
without  any  molestations  from  him,  is  the  most 
dangerous  state :  that  the  being  so  much  concerned 
and  afflicted  at  such  evil  thoughts,  is  a  certain  ar- 
gument of  a  good  dispositbn,  since  the  wicked 
and  pro&ne  are  rather  pleased  than  tormented 
with  them. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  are  the  moat  proper  to 
be  o^red  to  such  unhappy  persons:  but  in  case 
their  fiuth  and  hope  be  totally  overcome  by  the 
devil,  and  they  M  into  direct  despair,  it  will  be 
necessary' then  to  endeavour  the  cure  of  so  great 
an  evil  and  temptation,  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing exercise : 

An  Exercise  against  Despair. 

Let  the  minister  suggest  to  them,  that  God  is 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish^  but  desirous 
that  all  should  come  to  his  glory :  that  for  this  end 
we  were  created :  that  he  is  so  nur  from  being  "  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,"  that  &  will 
not  refuse  the  returning  prodi^,  nor  reject  the 
worst  of  criminals,  upon  tneir  sincere  repentance : 
that  the  thief  upon  the  cross  is  a  demonstrable 
proof  of  this,  and  a  standing  example  to  prevent 
the  greatest  sinner  from  despair :  that  if  Grod  is  so 
merciful  and  condescending  to  the  vilest  transgress- 
ors,  much  rather  may  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  mr  our 
weakness  and  infirmities :  for  he  "  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust :"  nay,  he  nath  assured  us,  that  he  "  will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax :"  that  all  sins  shall  be  forj^ven  the  sons  of  men, 
except  one,  which  is  the  sm  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  "  the  sin  unto  death,"  as  Saint  John  calls  it. 

But  that  no  man  commits  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  he  be  afraid  he  hath,  or  desires  that  he 
may  not ;  for  such  penitential  passions  are  against 
the  very  nature  and  definition  of  that  sin :  iSaX  al- 
thouj^h  forgiveness  of  sins  is  consigned  to  us  in 
baptiam,  and  baptism  is  but  once;  vet,  forgiveness 
of  sins  being  the  special  grace  of  tne  Gospel,  it  is 
secured  to  us  for  our  life,  and  ebbs  and  flows  ac- 
cording as  we  discompose  or  renew  the  perfi>nn- 
ance  of  our  baptismal  vow ;  therefore  it  is  certain, 
that  no  man  ought  to  despair  of  pardon^  but  he  who 
hath  voluntarihr  renounced  his  baptism,  or  wil- 
lingly estranged  himself  from  that  covenant:  that 
if  it  were  not  so,  then  all  preaching  and  prayers 
were  in  vain,  and  aU  the  conditions  of  the  Grdspel 
invalid;  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  repent- 
ance, nor  indeed  scarce  a  poosibility  of  any  one's 
being  saved,  if  all  were  to  be  concluded  in  a  state 
of  damnation,  who  had  committed  sin  afrer  bap- 


To  have  any  fears,  therefore,  on  this  account, 
were  the  most  extravagant  madness :  for  Christ 
"  died  for  sinners,"  and  "  God  hath  comprehended 
all  under  sin,  that"  through  him  "iie  might  have 
mercy  upon  all ;"  Rom.  xi.  32.  And  it  was  con- 
cerning iNiptized  Christians,  that  Saint  John  sajul, 
**l(  any  man  sin  we  have  have  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;" 
and  concerning  lapsed  Christians,  Saint  Paul  gave 


instmcdon.  that  "if  any  man  be  overflJmi  In  t 
foult,  jt  which  are  spiritual  restore  rach  aman  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  lest  ye  also  be 
tempted."    The  Corinthian  Christian  c 


incest  and  was  pardoned:  and  Simon  Maga% 
after  ne  was  baptized,  ofiered  to  oommit  the  at 


we  call  simony,  and  yet  Peter  bade  him*  pnv  ht 
pardon;  and  saint  James  tells  us,  that  "it  ^ 
sick  man  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  tai 
thev  pray  over  him,  and  he  oonfisss  his  ans,  they 
shsll  be  forgiven  him ;"  chap.  ▼.  14. 

That  even  in  the  case  of  very  great  sios,  and 
great  judgments  inflicted  upon  sinnen,  wise  and 
good  men  have  declared  their  sense  to  be,  thit 
God  vindicated  his  justice  in  that  temponl  pu- 
nishment; and  so  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Ananias,  dec :  that  noUniv 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  think  that  so  greet  tin 
good  a  Gk)d,  who  is  so  desiroas  of  saving  all,  li 
appears  by  his  word,  by  his  sending  hu  Son,  \/j 
his  oaths  and  promises,  by  his  very  natoie  and 
daily  overtures  of  mercy,  abouU  condemn  any, 
without  the  greatest  provocations  of  his  maje^y, 
and  perseverance  in  tnem. 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  argnments,  the  des- 
pairing person  may  be  further  taught  to  aigoa 
thus  with  himself: 

I  consider  that  the  ground  of  my  trouble  is  my 
sin ;  and  were  it  not  for  that,  I  should  hsfe  oa 
reason  to  be  troubled ;  but  since  the  "whole  world 
heth  in  wickedness,"  and  since  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  demonstration  of  a  man's  abhofrenes  of 
sin,  than  to  be  so  deeply  a^cted  with  eotrow  far 
it;  I  therefore  will  erect  my  head  with  a  holy 
hope,  and  think  that  God  wdl  also  be  mereifiil  to 
me  a  sinner,  as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
know  that  the  merdes  of  God  are  infinite;  that  ho 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  redeeai 
such  as  myself;  and  that  he  hath  repeatedly  no- 
mised  "  to  give  to  them  that  ask,  and  to  be  found  of 
them  that  seek  him ;"  and  therefore  I  wilinot  dio- 
trust  his  goodness,  nor  lock  upon  the  enat  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  worse  than  nis  woid. 
Indeed,  if  from  myself  I  were  to  derive  my  title  to 
heaven,  then  my  sins  were  a  just  argument  of 
despair:  but  now  that  they  bring  me  to  Christ, 
that  they  drive  me  to  an  appeal  to  God's  mercy, 
they  cannot  infer  a  just  cause  of  demair.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  stranger  thing,  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  come  down  from  heaven,  and  take  u|MI 
him  our  nature,  and  live  and  die  in  the  moot  i^ 
nominious  state  of  it,  than  that  a  sinfiil  man, 
washed  by  the  bkxxi  of  Christ,  and  his  own  teas 
and  humiliation,  shoukl  be  admitted  to  pardon,  and 
made  "  partaker  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :**  and 
it  were  stranger  yet,  that  he  shoukl  do  so  mneh 
for  man,  and  that  a  man  that  desires,  that  labows 
after  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  that  sends  up 
strong  cries  and  pmyers,  anid  is  still  within  tb 
covenant  of  grace,  should  inevitably  nflas  that  end 
for  which  our  Saviour  did  and  sunered  so  mndL 

It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  attributes  that  be- 
long to  God,  there  is  none  more  essential  to  Us 
nature,  and  which  he  takes  more  delight  in,  than 
his  mercy ;  and  it  is  as  certain  also,  tl^re  moit  be 
proper  of  NX!ts  for  this  boundless  and  immense  at- 
tribute of  God ;  and  the  most  proper,  if  not  oolyt 
objects  of  mercy  in  the  creation,  are  the  children 
of  men ;  and  A  men,  surely  those  who  are  moit 
grieved  and  wearied  with  the  burthen  of  their 
sins.  I,  therefore,  who  am  as  pitifol  an  obpcj 
of  mercy  as  any,  will  cheerfully  hope,  that  God 
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w31  bolh  fofghe  me  heie,  and  gtre  me  the  biete- 
ing  of  etenuil  life  hereafter:  for  I  know  that 
eternal  life  i»  purelj  the  gift  qf  Qod^  and  there- 
five  have  leas  reason  still  to  despair.  For  if  my 
sins  were  fewer,  and  my  miworthiness  of  such  a 
gkxry  were  less,  yet  still  I  could  not  receive  it  bat 
as  a  fiee  ffift  and  donation  of  God,  and  so  I  may 
now;  and  it  is  not  expectation  beyond  the  hopes 
of  possibility,  to  look  and  wait  for  such  a  nit  at 
the  hands  of  the  God  of  mercy.  Thebest^men 
deserve  it  not ;  and  I,  who  am  the  worst,  may 
have  it  given  me.  I  know  that  I  have  sinned 
grievously  and  frequently  against  my  heavenly 
Father :  but  I  have  repented,  I  have  begged  par- 
don, I  have  confessed  and  forsaken  my  sms,  and 
have  done  all  that  is  possible  for  me  to  make 
atonement  I  cannot  undo  what  is  done ;  and  I 
perish,  if  there  be  no  such  thinff  as  a  remed^^  or 
— *"^~i  of  sins.    But  then  I  know  my  religion 


mission  of  sins,  cut  taen  1  know  my  religion 
ost  perish  together  with  my  hope,  and  the  word 
QiA  itself  must  foil  as  wetlas  1.  But  I  cannot, 
I  dare  not  entertain  such  a  thought  I  firmly 
believe  that  most  encouraging  articte  of  foith.  the 
remieeion  qfeins  ;  and  sinoe  I  do  that  which  all 
flood  men  call  repentance,  I  vrill  also  humbly  hope 
Tat  a  remission  of  mine,  and  a  joyful  resur- 
lectioii. 

I  know  that  the  devil  is  continually  lying  in 
watt  to  seduce  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men; 
whefefiyre  I  will  fortify  my  spirits,  and  redouble 
my  guard,  and  call  upon  Uod  to  enable  motors- 
■St  all  the  fiery  darts  of  this  malicious  adver- 

Or  perhaps  this  exceeding  dejection,  or  malady 
of  moid,  may  arise  from  the  distemper  and  WMk- 
ness  of  m  jr  body ;  or  at  most,  I  hope,  it  is  only  a 
disease  of  judgment,  not  an  intoleraUe  condition, 
I  am  foUen  into :  sjid  since  I  have  heard  of  a 
great  many  others  who  have  been  in  the  same 
condition  with  myself,  and  yet  recovered,  I  will 
also  take  courage  to  hope  that  Giod  will  relieve  me 
in  his  good  time,  and  not  leave  my  soul  for  ever 
in  this  nell  of  depraved  foncy  and  wicked  imagin- 
ation. In  fine,  1  will  raise  up  my  dejected  spirits, 
and  cast  all  my  care  upon  God,  and  depend  upon 
him  lor  the  event,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  just ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  firom  the  same  reason, 
fiiD  of  mercy.  However,  now  I  vrill  use  all  the 
spiritual  arts  of  reason  and  religion,  to  make  me 
more  and  more  desirous  of  loving  Grod:  that  if  I 
miscarry,  charity  also  shall  foil,  and  somethixig 
thst  feves  Gk>d  shall  perish,  and  be  damned: 
which  if  it  be  imposrible  (as  I  am  sure  it  is,)  then 
I  may  have  just  reason  to  hope  I  shall  do  wefl. 

These  considerations  may  be  of  service  to  "  bind 
op  the  broken  hearted,''  and  to  strengthen  the 
"bruised  reed,"  of  a  good  man's  spirit,  in  so  great 
and  terrible  a  dejection.  But  as  cases  of  this 
nature  are  very  rare,  so  the  arffuments  here  made 
Qse  of  are  rarely  to  be  insistea  upon ;  and  never, 
bat  to  well-dispoeed  persons,  or  rerormed  penitents, 
or  to  soch  as  in  the  general  coune  of  their  Ufo, 
have  lived  pretty  strictly,  and  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  religion.  For  if  the  man  be  a  vicious 
person,  and  hath  gone  on  in  a  continual  oourwof 
sin,  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  these  considera- 
tions are  not  proper.  Let  him  inquire,  in  the 
wofds  of  the  first  oisciples  after  Pentecost,  "  Men 
and  biethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  T' 
And  if  we  can  but  entertain  so  much  hope,  as  to 
enable  him  to  do  as  much  of  his  duty  as  he  can 
fix  the  present  it  is  all  that  can  be  provided  for 
2H 


him.  And  the  minister  most  be  Infinitely  carefbli 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  comfort  vicious  per- 
sons with  the  oomfinrt  or  God's  elect,  lest  he  pro** 
titute  holy  things,  and  encourage  vice,  and  nmder 
his  diKourses  (fe(»itful ;  and  the  man  unhappily 
find  them  to  be  so  when  he  descends  into  this  re- 
gions of  darkness. 

But  because  very  few  are  tempted  with  too 
great  fears  of  miscarrying,  but  the  geniality  even 
of  the  most  profligate  sort,  are  rather  inclined  to 
unwarrantable  assurances  of  their  future  salvaticm, 
it  vrill  highly  concern  the  mimsters  to  prevent  in 
time  so  ^eat  and  reigning  an  imposition  of  the 
devil 

Wherefore,  to  the  former  considerations  to 
awaken  the  careless  sinner  and  a  stupid  conscience, 
the  following  may  be  added,  upon  occasion,  to 
check  the  overweening  thoughts  of  the  presump- 
tuous. 


SECTION  V. 
OtntideratioM  agcdntt  Preeumption, 

And  here,  let  the  bold  and  arrogantshmer  fur* 
ther  know,  that  a  man  cannot  think  too  meanly 
of  himself,  but  may  very  easily  run  into  the  con- 
trary extreme :  that  the  growths  in  grace  are  long, 
dififcult,  uncertain,  often  interrupted,  consisting 
of  great  variety,  and  ahnost  innumerable  parts 
and  distinctions,  which  a  careless  perKm  can 
never  discover;  that  the  more  a  man  presumes, 
the  greater  reason  he  hath  to  fear;  because  the 
confidence  of  such  men  ie  generally  like  that  of 
children  and  young  people,  who  have  no  other 
reason,  but  that  thev  understand  not  the  dangers 
and  fbUies  of  their  self-conceits:  that  "the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked ;"  deceiving  itself,  and  deceiving  others,  in 
innumerable  instances ;  and  being  often  "  in  the 
gedl  of  bitterness,"  when  the  man  appears  with 
Uie  foirest  outside  to  the  world:  that  it  is  certain, 
all  "  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  oif 
Grod ;"  but  not  so  certein,  that  any  one's  repent- 
ance is  real,  and  efiective  to  salvation :  that  virtue 
and  vice  are  oftentimes  so  near  ndghboure,  that 
we  pass  into  each  other's  borders  without  observa- 
tion, and  think  we  do  justice,  when  we  are  cruel : 
or  call  ourselves  liberal,  when  we  are  loose  ana 
fboUsh  in  our  enenses,  &c. 


That  the  self-amusing  publican  was  justified, 
rather  than  the  selfcoi^dent  Pharisee:  that  ir 
Adun  in  Paradise,  Darid  in  his  house,  Solomon 
in  the  temple,  Peter  in  the  fomily  of  Christ,  Judas 
among  the  twelve  apostles,  and  Nicholas  among 
the  deacons,  and  it  the  angels  in  heaven  itself 
did  foil  so  atrociously,  then  we  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  "not  to  he  high  minded,  but  to  fear;" 
and  when  we  are  most  confident  of  ourselves, "  to 
take  heed  lest  we  fidl ;"  there  bemg  nothing^  so 
likely  to  occasion  it,  as  pride  and  a  great  opinion 
of  ourselves,  which  ruined  the  angels,  wbi<Hi  Qod 
resists,  which  all  men  despise,  imd  which  betray 
us  into  carelessness,  and  a  wretched,  undisceming, 
and  unwary  spirit 

These  are  the  main  parts  of  ecclesiastical  duties 
and  offices  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick ;  which 
being  severally  performed,  as  occasion  requires,  it 
remains  only  that  the  minister  pray  over  the  sick, 
and  i«mii)<rhim  to  do^nU  Uie^go^^^^  U 
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capable  of;  to  call  upon  Gh)d  for  pardon:  to  put  his 
whole  trust  m  him ;  to  be  patient  and  resigned ; 
and  even  to  renounce  every  ill  thought  or  word, 
or  indecent  action,  which  the  violence  of  his 
sickness  may  have  caused  in  him ;  to  beg  of  Grod 
to  give  him  his  Hol^  Spirit  to  ffuide  him  in  bis 
agony,  and  to  send  tus  holy  angels  to  guard  him 
in  his  passage. 

Whatsoever  is  besides  this,  concerns  the  stand- 
ers-by,  that  they  do  all  in  their  respective  offices 
diligently  and  temfierately;    that  they  join  in 

Srayer  with  the  minister,  with  much  chanty  and 
evotion ;  that  they  make  no  outcries  or  exclama- 
tions on  the  departure  of  the  soul,  nor  any  pod- 
tive  judgment  concerning  the  dying  man,  by  his 
dying  quietly  or  violently,  with  grint  fears  or  a 
cfaeenul  con&lence,  with  sense  or  without,  Uke  a 
faunb  or  like  a  lion,  with  convulsions  and  terrible 
agonies,  or  like  the  silent  and  well-spent  flame  of 
an  expiring  taper.  For  these  may  nappen  seve- 
rally, according  to  the  constitution  of  the  persons, 
and  the  nature  of  the  distemper  that  befalls  them ; 
or  else  according  as  GKxl  pleases  to  dispense  the 
grace,  or  the  punishment,  for  reasons  only  known 
to  himself. 

Let  us  lay  our  hand  upon  our  mouth,  and  adore 
the  mysteries  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  providence, 
and  pray  to  God  to  give  the  dying  man  rest  ana 
pardon ;  and  to  ourselves  ffrace  to  Uve  well,  aiid 
the  blessings  <^a  hxAj  and  happy  death. 


THE  ORDER 


VISITATION  OP  THE  SICK. 

When  any  Hraon  is  sick,  notice  shall  be  given  thereof 
to  the  Minister  of  the  narith,  who  coming  into  the 
sick  Person's  hoase,  shall  say. 

Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it. 

Wbea  be  cometh  into  the  sick  man's  presence,  he  shall 
say,  kneeling  down; 

Remember  not,  Lord,  our  iniquities,  n<»r  the  im- 
quities  of  our  forefiUhers.  Snare  us,  good  Lord, 
spare  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  rearmed  with 
thy  most  preoous  Uood,  and  be  notangry  with  us 
fiw  ever. 
Aruw,  Spare  us,  good  Lord. 

Then  the  Blinister  shaU  say. 
Let  us  pray. 

Lord  J  have  mercy  upon  ue, 
Chrirt,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  tu. 

OiTR  Father,  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.  Thjr  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  la  earth,  as  it  b  m  heaven.  Qive  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
paiwes.  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation;  but  &iiver 
OS  from  evil    Amen. 

Mimeter.  O  Lord,  save  thy  servant, 

ATuwer.  Which  puttoth  his  trust  in  thee. 

Min,  Send  him  help  from  thy  holy  place ; 

Ane.  And  evermore  mightily  defend  ^tm. 

JlSn.  Let  the  enemy  have  no  advantage  of 

Anew,  Nor  the  wicked  approach  to  hurt  him. 


Min.  Be  unto  ftm,  O  Lord,  a  strong  towv, 
Anaw.  From  the  face  of  his  enemy. 
AHn.  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayers : 
Answ.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

Minister. 

O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven;  behold,  visit, 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant  Look  upon  iitm  with 
the  eyes  of  thy  mercy ;  give  him  comfort  and  nre 
confidence  in  thee ;  defend  him  from  the  danger 
of  the  enemy,  and  keep  him  in  perpetual  oeaoe 
and  safety,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Laid. 
Amen, 

Hear  us,  Almighty  and  Most  Merdful  God 
and  Saviour;  extend  thy  accustomed  eoodnessto 
this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with  sicknesc 
Sanctity,  we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  fatherly  cor- 
rection to  him;  that  the  sense  of  his  weaknets 
may  add  strength  to  his  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
his  repentance :  that,  if  it  shall  be  thy  good  plea- 
sure to  restore  him  to  his  former  hedth,  he  may 
lead  the  residue  of  his  life  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy 
^lory :  or  else  give  him  ^ce  so  to  take  thy  visita- 
tion, that,  after  this  painful  life  is  ended,  he  maj 
dwell  with  thee  in  life  everlasting;  throuf^h  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  exhort  the  rick  Posoa  after 
this  fonn,  or  otiier  like. 

Dearlt  beloved,  know  this,  that  Abnifbty 
God  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  and  <^  ill 
things  to  them  pertaining  j  as  youth,  itrenfth, 
healtn,  age,  weakness,  and  sickness.  Wheretoie, 
whatsoever  your  sickness  is,  know  you  oertamly, 
that  it  is  God's  visitation.  And  tor  what  cause 
soever  this  sickness  is  sent  unto  you;  whether  it 
be  to  try  your  patience ;  for  the  example  of  others; 
and  that  your  raith  may  be  found  in  toe  day  of  the 
Lord,  laudable,  gferious,  and  honourable,  to  the 
increase  of  glory,  and  endless  felicity;  or  else  it  be 
sent  unto  you,  to  correct  and  amend  in  you  what^ 
soever  doth  oftcnd  the  eyes  of  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther: know  you  certainly,  that  if  you  tndy  re* 
pent  of  your  sins,  and  bear  your  sickness  patiently, 
trusting  in  Qod^s  mercy  for  his  dear  Son  Jeaua 
Christ^  sake,  and  render  unto  him  humUe  thanks 
for  his  fetherly  visitation,  submitting  yoanelf 
wholly  unto  his  will,  it  shaU  turn  to  your  profit, 
and  help  you  forward  in  the  ri^t  way  that  lead- 
eth  unto  everiasting  life, 
ffj-lf  the  Person  virited  be  very  sick,  then  theCarate 

may  end  his  exhortation  in  this  place,  or  else  po- 


Takb,  therefore,  in  good  part  the  ( 

of  the  Lord;  for  (as  St.  Paul  saith.  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews,)  "  whom  the  Lord  kwt^ 
he  chasteneth;  and  soourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.  If  ^e  endure  chastening,  God  dealetn 
with  you  as  with  sons ;  for,  what  son  is  he  whom 
the  fether  chasteneth  noti  But  if  ye  be  without 
chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are 
ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.  Furthermore,  we  haw 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh,  which  corrected  us.  and 
we  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  ra- 
ther be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spiiito. 
and  live  1  For  they  verily,  fora  few  days,  chart«i« 
us  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  He  forourpron^ 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  bolineas. 
These  words  (good  tn-other)  are  written  in  hjj 
Scriptures  for  our  comfort  and  instruction,  that 
we  should  patiently  and  with  thanksgiving  bear 
our  Heaveidy  Father's  (^^n^cfioRr^Tiifnsoever,  PT 
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anj  mannfer  of  adverritj,  it  shall  pleaae  his  m- 
dous  goodness  to  visit  us.  And  there  should  be 
no  greater  comfort  to  Christian  persons,  than  to 
be  made  like  unto  Christ,  by  sunt;ring  patiently 
advernUeSf  troubles,  and  sicknesses.  For  He 
himself  went  not  np  to  jov,  but  fintt  he  suffered 
pain:  He  entered  not  into  his  glory  before  he  was 
crucified.  So,  truly,  our  way  to  eternal  joy,  is  to 
safier  here  with  Christ;  and  our  door  to  enter 
Into  eternal  life,  is  gladly  to  die  with  Christ.,  that 
we  may  rise  a^ain  from  death,  and  dwell  with 
him  in  everlasting  hfe.  Now  therefore,  taking 
jour  sickness,  which  is  thus  profitable  for  you, 
patiently ;  I  exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
rememncr  the  profession  which  you  made  unto 
Grod  in  your  baptism.  And  forasmuch  as,  after 
this  hfe,  there  is  an  account  to  be  given  unto  the 
xighteous  Judge,  by  whom  all  must  be  judged  with- 
out respect  of  persons ;  X  require  you  to  examine 
jourKlf  and  your  estate,  both  towards  God  and 
man;  so  that,  accusing  and  condemning  your- 
aelf|  and  your  own  &uits,  you  may  find  mercy  at 
your  Heavenly  Father's  Hand  for  Christ's  sake. 
and  not  be  accused  and  oondenjned  in  that  fearful 
'[lament  Therefore  I  shall  rehearse  to  you  the 
5  of  our  Faith^  that  you  may  know  whether 
jou  believe  as  a  Christian  man  should,  or  no. 

Beta  ttae  BfiaJsler  sbaU  rehearse  the  Articles  of  tbe 
Faith,  saying  thus : 

Dorr  then  befieve  in  €Jod  the  Father  AJmighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  1 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  onty  besotten  Son, 
our  Lord ;  and  that  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  tHat  he  suf- 
ftred  under  Pontius  Pikte,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  bozied ;  that  he  went  down  into  hell,  and  also 
did  rise  again  the  third  day ;  that  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  dtteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  the 
Father  Afanighty,  and  from  thence  shall  come 
again,  at  tbe  end  of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quick 
andthedeadi 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Hoi  v  Ghost ;  the 
holy  Catholic  church ;  the  communion  of  saints ; 
the  remission  of  sins ;  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh ; 
and  everlasting  Hfo  after  deathi 

Tbe  sick  person  shall  answer, 

AH  this  f  stead&atly  believe. 

Thm  shall  the  Minister  examine  whether  he  repent 
Um  tmly  of  his  sins,  and  be  in  charity  with  all  the 
vorld ;  exhorting  him  to  forgive,  trom  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  all  persons  that  have  oflbnded  him.  and,  if  he 
bath  offended  any  other,  to  ask  them  forgiveneM ;  and 
wbere  be  hath  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any  man,  that 
he  make  amends  to  the  utmost  of  hi*  power.  And,  if  he 
hath  not  befme  disposed  of  his  goods,  let  him  then  be 
adsBoaislied  to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debts, 
wliat  he  oweth,  and  what  is  owing  unto  him ;  for  the 
better  dlsebarfe  of  his  conscience,  and  the  quietness  of 
Mt  exeentors.  But  men  should  often  be  put  in  remem- 
Waaee  to  take  order  for  settling  of  their  temporal  es- 
tates,, whilst  they  are  in  health. 

Tb»e  words,  tiefore  rehearsed ,  may  be  said  before  the 
Mnister  Itefins  his  prayer,  as  he  shall  see  cause. 

Tbe  Bfinister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such 
sick  Persons  as  are  of  ability,  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor. 

Beie  shall  tbe  sick  Person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
eonlbssion  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  lus  conscience  trou- 
bled with  any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confiss- 
sion.  the  Priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  be  humbly  and 
heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort : 

O0R  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power 
to  his  church  to  absolve  all  dnners,  who  truly  re- 
pent and  befieve  in  him,  of  bis  great  mercy  foigive 


thee  thine  ofiences !   And  by  bis  authority  com- 
mitted to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 
And  then  the  Priest  shall  say  tbe  eoUeet  fbUowing . 
Let  MM  fray. 

0  MOST  merciful  God,  who,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies,  dost  so  put  away  the. 
sins  of  those  who  truly  repent,  that  thou  remem- 
berest  them  no  more ;  open  thine  eye  of  mercy 
upon  this  thy  servant,  who  most  earnestly  de- 
sireth  pardon  and  forgiveness.  Renew  in  Atm, 
most  loving  Father,  whatsoever  hath  been  de- 
cayed by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil,  or  by 
his  own  carnal  will  aod  fraibiess ;  preserve  and 
continue  this  sick  member  in  the  unity  of  the 
church ;  consider  his  contrition,  accept  his  tears, 
assuage  his  pain,  as  shall  seem  to  thee  most  ex- 
pedient for  him.  And,  forasmuch  as  he  putteth 
his  full  trust  only  in  thy  mercy,  impute  not  unto 
him  his  former  sins,  but  strengthen  him  with 
thy  blessed  Spirit;  and  when  thou  art  pleased  to 
take  him  hence,  take  him  unto  thy  &vour,  through 
the  merits  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Then  shaU  the  Minister  say  this  Psalm. 

In  fe,  Domine,  speravi. — Psalm  bud. 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  mjr  trust ;  let  me 
never  be  put  to  confusion :  but  rid  me,  and  de- 
liver me  in  thy  righteousness;  incline  thine  ear 
unto  me,  and  save  me. 

Be  thou  a  strong  hold,  whereunto  I  may  alway 
resort :  thou  hast  promised  to  help  me,  for  thou 
art  my  house  of  derence,  and  my  castle. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  Grod,  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
ungodly ;  out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and 
cruel  man. 

For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  thing  that  I  long 
for:  thou  art  my  hope,  even  from  my  youth. 

Through  thee  Imve  I  been  holden  up  ever 
since  I  was  bom ;  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of 
my  mother's  womb ;  my  praise  shall  always  be  of 
thee. 

1  am  become  as  it  were  a  monster  to  many;  but 
my  sure  trust  is  in  thee. 

0  let  my  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise ;  th&t 
I  may  sing  of  thy  glory  and  honour  all  the  ^y 
long. 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  age :  forsake 
me  not  when  my  strength  fidleth  me. 

For  mine  enemies  s^ak  against  me ;  and  they 
that  lay  wait  for  my  soul,  U^e  their  counsel  to- 
gether j  saying,  Grod  hath  forsaken  him;  perse- 
cute him,  and  take  him,  for  there  is  none  to  do- 
liver  him. 

Go  not  fiur  from  me,  O  God;  my  God,  baste 
thee  to  help  me. 

Let  them  be  confounded  and  perish,  that  are 
against  my  soul :  let  them  be  covered  with  shame 
and  dishonour,  that  seek  to  do  me  evil. 

As  for  me,  I  will  patiently  abide  always ;  and 
will  praise  thee  more  and  more. 

My  mouth  shall  daily  speak  of  thy  righteous- 
ness and  salvation ;  for  I  know  no  end  thereof. 

1  will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
God ;  and  will  make  mention  of  Siy  righteousness 
only. 

Thou,  O  GJod,  hast  taught  me  tnm  my  youth 
up  until  now :  therefore  will  I  tell  of  thy  wondrous 
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Fontkemenot,  0(3od,  In  mine  old  age,  when 
lam  gny-heikded,  until  I  have  allowed  thy  atrength 
onto  this  generation,  and  thy  power  to  all  them 
that  are  yet  for  to  come. 

Thy  nghteouaDeaa,  O  Gk>d,  ia  wry  high,  and 
great  thii^  are  they  that  thou  hast  done;  OQod, 
who  IB  like  unto  theis  1 

GHoiY  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghoat: 

Aa  it  waa  in  Uie  beghining,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  woiid  without  end.    Amen, 
Adding  this: 

O  Satiour  of  the  wwld,  who  by  thy  cnsa  and 
precKMis  bkiod  hast  redeemed  us,  save  us,  and  help 
OS,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. 

Tben  tbaU  tbe  Bfinister  say: 

The  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong 
tower  to  aU  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him;  to 
wh^Nn  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  do  tww  and  obey ;  be  now  and  evermore 
thy  defence,  and  make  tliee  know  and  &el,  that 
there  ia  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  to  man, 
in  whom,  and  through  whom,  thou  mayest  receive 
health  and  salvation,  but  only  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ    Amen, 

And  after  that  iliaU  say : 

Unto  God'sjnadous  mercy  and  protection  we 
commit  thee.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  andkeep  thee. 
The  Lord  make  his  &oe  to  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  coun- 
tenance upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  both  now 
and  evermore,    ilmen. 


TBI 


COMMUNION  OP  THE  SICK, 

FdRASMUca  as  aU  mortal  men  be  subject  to  many  sad* 
den  perils,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  ever  nnoertain 
vrhat  tinw  tbey  shall  depart  oat  of  this  life ;  therefore 
to  the  intent  they  may  be  alwajrs  in  readiness  to  die 
whensoever  it  shall  please  Almighty  God  to  call  them, 
the  Carates  shall  diligently,  from  time  to  time  (bat  es- 
pecially in  time  of  pratilenoe,  or  other  in  Actions  sick- 
nessj}  exhort  their  parishioners  to  the  often  receiving 
the  Hcdy  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  8a- 
vionr  Cffarist,  when  it  shall  be  publicly  administered  in 
the  church ;  that,  so  doing,  they  may,  in  case  of  sudden 
visiution,  have  the  lees  cause  to  be  disquieted  for  lack 
of  the  same.  But  ifthe  sick  person  be  not  able  to  come 
to  the  church,  and  yet  is  desirous  to  receiv*;  the  Com- 
munion in  his  house ;  then  he  must  give  tiaiely  notice 
to  tbe  Curate,  signifying  also  how  many  there  are  to 
communicate  with  him  (which  shall  be  three,  or  two  at 
the  least,)  and  having  a  convenient  place  in  the  sick 
man's  house,  with  all  things  necessary,  so  prepared,  that 
the  Curate  may  reverently  minister,  he  shall  there  cele- 
brate the  Holy  Communion,  beginning  with  tbe Golleot, 
1  here  following. 


Epistle,  and  Gospel  1 


TTie  Colled. 

Almiohtt  and  everlasting  God,  maker  of  man- 
kind, who  dost  correct  those  whom  thou  dost  love, 
and  chastisest  every  one  whom  thou  dost  receive ; 
we  beseech  thee  to  have  mercy  upon  this  thy  ser- 
vant visited  with  thine  hand,  and  to  ffrant  toat  he 
may  take  his  sickness  patiently,  ana  recover  hie 
bomly  health,  (if  it  be  thy  gracious  vrill ;)  and 
whenever  hie  soul  shall  depait  from  the  body,  it 
maybe  without  spot  presented  unto  thee,  through 
Jesus  Chnst  ourLora.    Amen, 


The  EpieOe,  Heb^  zS.  6. 

Mt  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  fiiint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him: 
for  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth;  and 
■couigeth  every  eon  whom  he  receiveth. 

The  Goepel,  St  John  v.  94. 

Vbrilt,  verily,  I  aay  unto  you,  he  thatheafeth 
my  vrord,  and  beheveth  on  himthat  aent  me,  hath 
everiaating  lifo,  and  ahall  not  come  into  condemna- 
tion; but  IS  passed  fifom  death  unto  life. 

After  wUefa,  the  Priest  shall  proceed  according  to  tba 
form  prescribed  for  the  Holy  Communion,  beginning  st 
these  words :  f  Te  that  do  truly.] 

At  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, the  Priest  shall  first  receive  the  CcMnmunion  him- 
self, and  afterward  minister  unto  them  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  with  the  sick,  and  last  of  all  to 
the  sick  person. 

But  if  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of  sick- 
ness, or  for  want  of  warning  in  due  time  to  the  Curate, 
or  for  lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
other  Just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  and  Mood,  the  Curate  shall  instruct  him, 
that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  steadfosi  ■ 
ly  believe  Jesus  Christ  bath  snlibred  death  upon  UtecroaB 
for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption,  earnest- 
ly remembering  the  benefits  he  bath  thereby,  and  giving 
him  hearty  thanks  therefor,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably  to  his 
sours  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacraownt 
with  his  mouth. 

When  tlie  sick  person  is  visited,  and  receiveth  the 
Holy  Communion  all  at  one  time,  then  the  Priest,  for 
mora  expedition,  shall  cut  off  the  form  of  the  visitatioB, 
at  the  Psalm  [In thee,  O  Lord, have  Iput  my  trust,]  and 
go  straight  to  the  Communion. 

In  tlie  time  of  the  plague,  sweat,  or  other  soch-Kke 
contagious  tiroes  of  sickness  or  diseases,  when  none  of 
tlie  jparish  or  neighbours  can  be  gotten  to  eommunicaue 
with  the  sick  in  their  houses,  for  foar  of  the  inftctioB ; 
upon  special  request  of  the  deceased,  the  Minister  oa^ 
may  communicate  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Comnranion,  Uw 
communicants  being  conveniently  placed  for  le- 
ceivins  of  the  Holy  Bacrament,  the  Priest  shall  aay 
thiseuorution: 

Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  that  mind  to 
come  to  the  Hol^jr  Communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  must  consider  how 
St.  Paul  exhorteth  all  persons  diligently  to  try  and 
examine  themselves,  before  they  presume  to  eat 
of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  as  the 
benefit  is  grctat,  if  vrith  a  true  penitent  heart  and 
lively  fiiith  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacrament,  (for 
then  vre  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and 
drink  his  blood;  then  we  dweD  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  us;  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  us;)  io  is  the  danger  great,  if  we  receive  the 
same  unworthily:  for  tnen  we  are  guilty  of  tbe 
body  and  Mood  of  Christ  our  Saviour;  we  eat 
and  drink  our  own  damnation,  not  conakkring 
the  Lord's  body ;  we  kindle  Ghn's  wrath  against 
us;  we  provoke  him  to  plague  us  with  diven  dis- 
eases, and  sundry  kinds  of  death.  Jndffe  therefote 
youmlvea,  brethren,  that  ye  be  not  jiraged  of  the 
Lord;  repent  ye  truly  for  ^our  sina  past;  have  a 
lively  and  steadfost  &ith  m  Christ  our  Saviour; 
amend  your  lives,  and  be  in  perfect  chari^  with 
all  men ;  ao  shall  ye  be  meet  partakers  of  these 
holy  mysteries.  And  above  all  things,  ye  most 
ffiw  most  humble  and  heu^  thanks  to  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Etoly  Ghost,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  worid  by  the  death  and  paasioa 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God  and  man,  who 
did  humble  himself  even  to  the  death  upon  tba 
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enm,  for  vm  mlflenUe  rfnnen,  who  lajr  in  daik- 
nesB  and  the  shadow  of  death,  that  ho  might  make 
Of  the  children  of  God,  and  exalt  us  to  everlasting 
life.  And  to  the  end  that  we  should  always  le- 
mnnber  the  exceeding  great  love  of  our  Master 
and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  thus  dying  for  us, 
and  the  innumerable  benefits  which  by  his  pre- 
cioua  blood-Bhedding  he  hath  obtained  to  us,  he 
hath  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries,  as 
pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a  continual  remem- 
bianoe  of  his  death,  to  our  great  and  endless  com- 
fort. To  Him,  therefore,  with  the  Father,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  let  us  give  (as  we  are  most 
bounden;  continual  thanks ;  submitting  ourselves 
wholly  to  hb  holy  will  and  pleasure,  and  studying 
to  serve  him  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness  aU 
the  days  of  our  lifo.    Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Priest  say  to  them  that  come  to  reedve 
the  Holy  Oonununion, 

Tb  that  do  trul^  and  earnestly  repent  you  of 
your  sins,  and  are  in  love  and  charity  with  your 
Beighbours,  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life,  foUow- 
ing  the  oomnuuidments  of  God,  and  waltung  from 
henceforth  in  his  holy  ways;  draw  near  with 
fiuth,  and  take  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  your  com- 
foit:  and  make  your  numble  confession  to  Al- 
migttty  God,  meekly  kneeling  upon  your  knees. 

neB  Shan  this  general  confiMiion  be  made,  in  the  name 
or  all  those  that  are  minded  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
mudon,  by  one  of  the  Ministers,  both  he  and  all  the 
peopia  kneJBllng  humbly  upon  their  knees,  and  saying, 

Almiobtt  God.  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chiisf,  maker  of  all  things,  judge  of  all  men,  we 
acknowledge  and  bewail  our  manifokl  sins  and 
wickedness  which  we  fiom  time  to  time  most 
grievously  have  committed,  b^  thought,  word,  and 
aeed.  against  thy  Divine  Majesty,  provoking  most 
jnstly  ihy  wrath  and  indignation  against  us.  We 
do  earnestly  repent,  and  are  heutily  sorry  for 
theae  our  misdoings ;  the  remembrance  of  themb 
mevoos  to  us,  the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable. 
Have  mer^  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us,  most 
merdliil  Father:  for  thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  forgive  us  sil  that  is  past ;  andgrant 
we  may  ever  hereafter  serve  and  please  thee  in 
newness  of  hfo,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  thy 
name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Hkb  Shan  the  Priest  (or  the  Bishop  being  present) 
suad  np,  and,  turning  hiAsstf  to  the  poople,  pro- 
Boaaee  this  absolution : 

AxMTGHTT  Grod  ocuT  heavenly  Father,  who  of 
his  great  mercy  hath  promised  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  al  them  that  with  hearty  repentance  and  true 
feitfa  turn  unto  him;  have  mercy  upcm  you,  par- 
don and  ddiver  you  from  all  your  sins,  coiinrm 
and  8tieng[then  you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring  you 
to  everlasting  life,  through  JeauaCnxist  our  Lord. 


Then  Shan  the  Priest  say, 

Hear  what  comfortable  words  oar  Saviour 
Christ  aaith  unto  all  that  truly  turn  to  him:  Come 
onto  me,  an  ye  that  travail  uid  are  heavy  laden, 
And  I  wul  renesh  you. — Matt  xi.  28. 

So  God  loved  tlie  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  that  believe  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  life. — 
John  ill  16. 

Hear  abo  what  St  Paul  aaith: 

This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to 


be  received.  That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners. — I  Tim.  i.  15. 

Hear  also  what  St.  John  saith : 

If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins. — I  John  ii.  1,  2. 
Alter  which,  the  Priest  shall  proeeed,  saying. 

Lift  up  your  hearts. 
Anrw.  We  Ufl  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 
Priest.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 
Answ.  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 
Then  shall  tbe  Priest  say. 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty, 
that  we  shoukl  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  O  Loid,  Holy  Father,*  Al- 
mighty, Everlasting  God. 

Here  shaU  follow  the  proper  preftoe,  according  to  the 
time,  if  there  be  any  apeciaUy  appointed ;  or  else  im- 
mediately sball  follow. 

Therefore  with  angels  and  archangels,  and 
with  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magni- 
fy thy  glorious  name,  evermore  praising  thee,  and 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts ! 
h^ven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.  Glory  be 
to  thee,  O  Lord  most  high,    ilmen. 

Proper  Prtfaces. 
On  Christmas-day,  and  seven  days  after. 

Because  thou  didst  give  Jesus  Christ,  thine 
only  Son,  to  be  bom  as  at  this  time  for  us,  who  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made  veiy 
man  of  the  substance  of  the  Viigin  Mary  his  mo- 
ther, and  that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  clean 
from  all  sin :  therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

On  Easter-day,  and  seven  days  after. 

But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  praise  thee  for  the 
glorious  resurrection  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  for  He  is  the  very  paschal  lamb  which  was 
offered  for  us.  and  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  who  by  his  death  hath  destroyed  death, 
and  by  his  rismg  to  life  again,  hath  restored  us  to 
everiasting  life:  therefore,  &c. 

On  Ascension-day,  and  seven  days  after. 

Through  thy  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lora,  who  after  his  most  ^orious  re- 
surrection, manifestly  appeared  to  all  his  apostles, 
and  in  their  sight  ascended  up  into  heaven  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  us ;  that  where  he  is  thither  we 
might  also  ascend,  and  reign  with  him  in  gloiy : 
therefore,  &c 

On  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after. 

Throuoh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  according  to 
whose  most  true  promise  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  as  at  this  time  from  heaven,  with  a  sudden 
great  sound,  as  it  had  been  a  mignty  wind,  in  the 
Ukeness  of  fiery  tongues,  lighting  upon  the  apoa- 
tles,  to  teach  tliem,  and  to  lead  them  to  all  truth, 
giving  them  both  the  gift  of  divers  languages,  and 
also  boldness,  with  fervent  zeal,  constantly  to  preach 
the  Gospel  unto  all  nations,  wnereby  we  have  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  error  into  the  clear 
light  and  true  knowledge  of  thee,  and  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ :  therefore,  &c. 

On  the  ftast  of  Trinity  only. 

Who  art  one  Grod,  one  Lord ;  not  one  only  Per- 


•  These  words  [Holy  Father]  must  be  omitted  on  Tri. 
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•on,  but  three  Penons  in  one  snbptance.  For  that 
which  we  believe  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  the 
same  we  believe  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  any  difl^noe  or  inequality :  therefore,  &c. 

Alter  each  of  which  prefkcet,  shall  immediately  be  fung 
or  said: 

Therefore  with  angela  and  archangels,  and 
with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  mag- 
nify th;^  glorious  name,  evermore  praising  thee, 
and  saying ;  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts ! 
heaven  aim  earth  are  full  of  tny  glory.  Glory  be 
to  thee,  O  Lord  most  high.    Ainen. 

Then  shall  the  Priest,  kneelinf  down  at  the  Lord'i4able, 
■ay,  in  the  name  of  all  them  that  shall  receive  the 
Oommiuiion,  this  prayer  following : 

Wb  do  not  presume  to  come  to  this  thy  table, 
O  mercifiil  Lord,  trusting  in  our  own  righteous- 
ness, but  in  thy  manifold  and  great  mercies.  We 
are  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  up  the  crumbs 
under  thy  table.  But  thou  art  the  same  Lord, 
whose  property  is  always  to  have  mercy :  jnant  us, 
therrfore,  gracious  Lora,  so  to  eat  the  flew  of  thy 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  drink  his  blood,  that 
our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  his  body, 
and  our  souls  washed  through  his  most  precious 
blood,  and  that  we  may  evermore  dwell  m  him, 
and  he  in  us.    Amen, 

When  the  Priest,  sunding  before  the  table,  hath  so  or- 
dered the  bread  and  wine,  that  he  mav  with  the  more 
readiness  and  decency  break  the  bread  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the 
prayer  of  Consecration,  as  followeth : 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of 
thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  thine  only  Son  Jesus 
Cnrist  to  sufler  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  re- 
demption, who  made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of 
biraself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whde  world,  and  did  institute,  and  in  his  holy  Gros- 
pel  command  us,  to  continue  a  perpetual  memory 
of  that  his  precious  death,  until  nis  coming  again ; 
hear  us,  O  merciful  Father,  we  most  humbly  be- 
seech thee,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving  these  thy 
creatures  of  breiu]  and  wine,  according  to  th^  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  m  re- 
membrance of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be  par- 
taken of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood ;  who,  in 
the  same  night  that  he  was  betrayed,*  took  bread, 
and  when  he  had  nven  thanks,t  he  broke  it,  and 
gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  Take,  eat  ;t  this  is 
my  body,  which  is  given  for  you :  do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  Likewise  after  supper.S  he 
took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he 
save  it  to  tnem,  sayine,  Drink  ye  all  of  this:  for 
tnisH  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  wtiich 
is  shed  for  jou,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins:  do  this,  as  ofl  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remem- 
brance of  m^.    Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  Arst  receive  the  Communion  in 
both  kinds  himself,  and  then  proceed  to  deliver  the 
same  to  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  in  like 
manner  (if  anv  be  present.)  and  after  that  to  the  peo- 
ple also  in  order,  into  their  hands,  all  meekly  kneel- 


*  Here  the  priest  is  to  uke  the  paten  into  his  hands, 
t  And  h'  re  to  break  the  bread. 

iAnd  here  to  lay  his  hands  upon  all  the  bread. 
Here  he  is  to  take  the  cup  into  his  hand. 
H  And  here  to  lay  his  hand  upon  every  vessel  (be  it 
^HUice  or  flagon)  in  which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  con- 
sserated. 


ing.    And  whan  he  deUveretb  tte  bread  to  aiiy(ioe» 
he  shall  say  : 

The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  wu 
given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  onto 
everlasting  life!  Take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee;  and  feed  on  him 
in  thy  heart  by  &ith  with  thanksgiving. 

And  the  Minister  that  delivereth  the  cup  to  any  om^ 
shall  say: 

The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  wu 
shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  ante 
everlasting  life !  Drink  tins  in  remembnnce  that 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful. 

If  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  be  all  spent  before  all 
have  communicated,  the  Priest  is  to  consecrate  more, 
according  to  the  form  before  prescribed:  beginniof  at 
[Our  Saviour  Christ  in  the  same  night.  Sec]  for  the  UeM- 
inf  of  the  bread,  and  [Likewise  after  supper,  &c]  fortbs 
blessing  of  the  cup. 

When  all  have  communicated,  the  Minister  shall  r^ 
turn  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  reverently  place  upon  it 
what  remaineth  of  the  consecrated  elements,  covenag 
the  same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth. 

Then  shall  the  Priest  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  peo- 
ple repeating  after  him  every  petition. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Grive  us  tfais 
day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tRspasna 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  Ana 
lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  fiom 
evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingidom,  the  power,  and 
the  gtory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 

After  this  shaU  be  said  as  followeth: 

O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  we  thy  hmnUe 
servants  entirely  desire  thy  &theriy  goodnas  mer- 
cifully to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  pruse  and 
thanksgiving;  most  humbly  beseeching  thee  to 
grant,  tnat  by  the  merits  and  death  of  thy  Son  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  through  fiiith  in  his  blocw,  we  and 
all  thy  whole  church  may  obtain  rcmission  of  our 
sins,  and  all  other  benems  €f  his  passion.  And 
here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  o^l^ 
selves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee;  humbly  be- 
seeching thee,  that  all  we  who  are  partaken  of  this 
holy  communion,  may  be  ftilfilled  with  thy  gnee 
and  heavenly  benediction.  And  although  we  be 
unworthy,  through  our  manifoki  sins,  to  offer  onto 
thee  any  sacrifice ;  yet  we  beseech  toee  to  accept 
this  our  bounden  duty  and  service ;  not  weigfaioff 
our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  ofiences,  throup 
Jesus  Christ  our  t^rd:  by  whom,  and  with  whooL 
in  the  unity  <^  the  poly  Ghost,  all  honour  and 
glory  be  unto  thee,  O  Father  Almighty,  world 
without  end.    Amen. 

Or  this: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  Grod,  we  most  bet^ 
tily  thank  thee,  for  that  thou  dost  vouchnfe  to  feed 
us,  who  have  duly  received  these  holy  raystoiet, 
with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body 
and  blood  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
and  dost  assure  us  thereby  of  thy  &vour  and  good- 
ness towards  us;  and  that  we  are  veiy  memben 
incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son,  which 
is  the  blessed  company  of  all  fiiithful  people ;  snd 
are  also  heirs  thnk^h  hope  of  thy  everlaMio| 
kingdom^  by  Uie  merits  of  the  most  precious  death 
and  passion  of  thy  dear  Son.  And  we  most  hum- 
bly beseech  thee,  O  heavenly  Father,  so  to  ssb^ 
us  with  thy  grace,  that  we  may  continue  in  that 
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thoa  hast  prepued  for  m  to  walk  in,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  GrhoBt,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  with- 
out end.     Amen, 

Tlien  iball  be  said  or  tung: 

Glort  be  to  Qod  on  hkh,  and  in  earth  peace, 
flood  will  toward!  men.  We  praise  thee,  we  blera 
Sice,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give 
thanks  tojthee,  for  thy  great  glonr,  O  Lord  God, 


heavenly  King,  Qod  the  Father  Almighty. 

O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ  ] 
O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father, 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us :  thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  Uie 
world,  receive  our  prayer :  thou  that  sittest  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us : 

For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  the  Lord ; 
thoQ  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art 
most  high  in  the  gbry  of  God  the  Father.    Amen. 

Tben  Ite  Priesi  or  Buhop(if  be  be  prewnt.)  sball  let 
tbem  depart  with  this  blessing : 

The  peace  of  Gkxl,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standmg,  keep  your  h^rts  and  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  anxmg 
you,  aiid  remain  with  you  always.    AmcTL 


PROPER  COLLECTS 

tbat  hat  bb  used  with  ant  op  the  praters 
for  the  sick. 

Let  tlnr  merciful  ears,  O  Lord,  be  open  to  the 
prayers  oi  thy  humble  servants ;  and,  that  we  may 
obtain  oar  petitions,  make  us  to  ask  such  things 
as  shall  please  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Loid. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death:  of  whom 
may  we  seek  for  succour,  but  of  thee,  O  Lord,  who 
for  our  sins  art  justly  displeased  1  Yet,  O  Lord 
God,  most  holy,  O  Lord  most  mighty,  O  holy  and 
most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  Thou  knowest  Lord, 
the  secrets  of  our  heart;  shut  not  thy  merciml  ears 
to  oar  prayers;  but  spare  us,  Lord  most  hol^,  O 
God  most  mighty,  O  holy  and  merciful  Saviour, 
thoa  most  worthy  Judge  Eternal,  suffer  us  not  at 
the  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall  from 
thee.    Amen, 

O  MERCIFUL  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sua  Christ,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
we  beseech  thee  to  raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  the  life  of  riffhteousneas,  that,  at  the  general 
lesonection  in  the  last  day,  we  may  be  found  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sifht,  and  ma^r  have  our  perfect 
consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  ana  soul, 
in  thy  eternal  glory^  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
X«oid. 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almiffhty  GK)d,  that 
we,  who  for  oar  evil  deeds  do  woitnily  deserve  to 
be  punished,  by  the  comfort  of  thy  grace  may  mer- 
drally  be  reEevcd,  through  our  Lora  and  Saviour 
Jeras  Christ. 

O  MOST  mighty  Grod,  ana  merciful  Father,  who 
bast  compassion  uoon  all  men,  and  hatest  nothing 
that  thou  hast  made,  who  wouldest  not  the  death 


of  a  nnner,  but  that  he  shoold  ntther  turn  from 
his  sin,  and  be  saved ;  meidfully  forgive  us  our 
trespatfecs :  relieve  and  comfort  us,  who  are 
grieved  and  wearied  with  the  burden  of  our  sins. 
Thy  property  is  always  to  have  mercy;  to  thee 
only  It  appertaineth  to  forgive  sins:  Spare  us, 
therefore,  ^ood  Lord,  spare  us  whom  thou  hast 
redeemea.  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vants, who  are  vile  earth,  and  miserable  sinners; 
but  so  turn  thine  aiiger  from  us.  who  meekly 
acknowledge  our  vilencss,  and  truly  repent  us  of 
our  faults,  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this 
world,  that  we  may  ever  Uve  with  thee  in  the 
worki  to  come ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  tjrOD,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man* 
kind,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  tbat  thou  wouldest  be  pleased 
to  make  thy  wsys  known  unto  them,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  More  esiwcially  we 
pray  for  tbe  good  estate  of  the  Catholic  church, 
that  it  may  be  so  guided  abd  governed  by  thy 
good  Spirit,  that  all,  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 
trutb,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.  Fi- 
nally, we  commend  to  my  fatheriy  goodness  all 
those  who  are  any  ways  afflicted  m  mind,  body, 
or  estate ;  (especially  him  for  whom  our  pmyers 
are  desired ;)  that  it  may  please  thee  to  comfort 
and  relieve  them  according  to  their  several  ne- 
cessities, giving  them  {latience  under  their  suffer- 
ings, and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions, 
and  this  we  beg  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake. 

Almiohtt  and  everlasting  God,  who  art  always 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray,  and  art  wont 
to  give  more  than  either  we  desire  or  deserve ; 
pour  down  upon  us  the  abundance  of  thy  mercy, 
forgiving  us  those  things  whereof  our  conscience 
is  afraid,  and  giving  us  those  good  things  which 
we  are  not  worthy  to  ask,  but  through  tlie  merits 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  God,  merciful  Father,  that  desnisest  not  the 
sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such 
as  be  sorrowful;  mercifully  assist  our  prayen 
that  we  make  before  thee  in  all  our  troubles  and 
adversities  whensoever  they  oppress  us;  and  gra- 
ciously hear  us,  that  those  evils  which  the  craft 
and  subtlety  of  the  devil  or  man  worketh  sgainst 
us  be  brought  to  nought,  and  by  the  providence 
of  thy  goodness  they  may  be  dispersed;  that  we 
thy  scnants,  being  hurt  by  no  persecutions,  (or 
afflictions,^  may  evermore  give  thanks  unto  thee 
in  thy  holy  church;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

We  beseech  thee,  O  Fatner,  mercifully  to  look 
upon  our  infirmities,  and  for  the  glory  of  t  ny  name 
turn  from  us  all  those  evils  that  we  most  right- 
eously have  deserved ;  and  grant  that  in  all  our 
trouUeswe  may  put  our  whole  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  thy  mercy,  and  evermore  serve  thee  in 
holiness  and  pureness  of  living,  to  thy  honour  and 
glory ;  through  our  only  menuitor  and  advocate, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Almightt  and  everlasting  God,  who  of  thy 
tender  love  to  mankind  hast  sent  thy  Son  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  him  our  flesh, 
and  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross,  that  all  man- 
kind should  follow  the  example  of  his  great  hu- 
mility; mercifully  grant,  that  we  may  U^  follow 
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the  eximple  of  hif  patience,  and  alio  be  made 
partaken  of  hii  resarrDctioQ}  through  Jesua 
Christ  oar  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  the  ibantain  of  all  wisdom, 
who  knowest  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  ana 
our  ignorance  in  asking,  we  beseech  thee  to  have 
compassion  upon  our  innrmiUes ;  and  those  things 
which  for  our  unworthiness  we  dare  not,  and  for 
our  blindness  we  cannot  ask,  vouchsafe  to  ^ve  us 
for  the  worthiness  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Chnst  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

A  general  Prayer  for  the  Acceptance  qf  our 
Devolionefor  the  Sick, 

[From  Bishop  Andrews.] 

O  Lord,  it  is  a  great  presumption  that  one  sin- 
ner  should  dare  to  commend  another  to  thy  Di- 
vine Majesty.  And  who  would  not  fear  to  un- 
dertake it  1  But  thjr  commandment  it  is,  "  That 
we  should  pray  for  the  sick  members  of  thy 
church,  and  mourn  with  them  that  mourn:"  and 
thou  hast  promised  that  our  prayers  thus  made, 
thou  wilt  receive.  And  now  behold,  O  Lord,  we 
that  are  no  way  meet,  but  unworthy,  uttnly  un- 
worthy, to  ask  for  auffht  for  ourselves,  charity 
and  compassion  so  binmng  us,  are  enforced  to  be- 
come smtors  to  thee  for  others,  even  for  this  thy 
servant,  now  afflicted  by  thee.  Of  thee  we  hope ; 
of  thee  we  desire;  to  tnee  we  pray,  in  the  most 
meek  and  humble  manner,  and  even  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts.  O  Lord,  that  which  thou 
mightest  justly  deny  to  our  unworthiness,  deny 
not,  we  beseech  thee^  to  thine  own  gracious  good- 
ness. O  Lord,  forgive  us  our  sins;  O  Lord  for- 
give us  our  sins,  our  ^reat  and  grievous  sins,  dt 
and  many  times  committed,  long  and  many  years 
continued :  so  thit  we  may  be  meet  to  pray  for 
others,  and  our  prayeis  be  made  unto  thee  in  an 
acceptable  time. 

Graciously  kx>k  upon  our  afflictions. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Mercifully  forgive  the  sins  of  thy  people. 

Favourably  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 

Both  now  and  ever  vouchsafe  to  hear  us,  O 
Christ 

Graciously  hear  us,  O  Christ;  graciously  hear 
us,  O  Lord  Christ    Amen, 

Particular  Prayers  Jor  the  Sick, 

[nom  Bishop  Patrick.] 

O  MOST  gracious  God,  who  by  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  hast  united  us  all  in  one  body,  that  we 
should  love  one  another,  and  if  one  member  suf- 
fers, all  the  members  should  sufier  with  it ;  we 
humbly  implore  thy  tender  mercies  towards  this 
thy  servant,  of  whose  afflicted  condition  we  desire 
to  have  a  compassionate  sense  and  feeling. 

Look  graciously  u[X)n  him,  O  Lord,  and  vint 
him  with  thy  salvation.  Vouchsafe  him  such 
consolations  from  above,  as  we  should  desire  for 
ourMlves,  were  we  in  his  extremity.  Give  him  a 
true  penitent  heart  for  all  the  offences  that  he  hath 
at  an^  time  committed,  together  vrith  a  lively 
&ith  m  thy  Son  Jesus,  who  came  into  the  worid 
to  save  sinners.  Give  him  the  comfort  of  a  holy 
hope,  that  thoa  acceptest  hie  repentance,  ani] 


fidthfhl  devotion  to  thee.  Support  him  Ij  this 
hope  under  all  ^  pain,  and  enable  him  patently 
to  submit  to  thy  fatheriy  correction.  Send  kim 
help  now  in  timeof  need,  both  for  hie  soul  and  for 
hie  body.  Bless  the  means  for  hie  recovery ;  and, 
if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure^  restore  him  speedily 
to  Ait  former  health,  and  inspire  him  vritn  a  se- 
rious resolution  to  serve  thee  more  zealously  all 
hie  dajs. 

Or  if  thou  hast  otherwise  resolved  in  thy  wise 
counsels,  ddiver  him  from  the  fear  of  death,  assist 
Aim  in  hie  last  agony,  give  Aim  an  easy  and  cheer- 
ful passage  out  of  this  life,  and  send  Uiy  holy  an- 
ffels  to  conduct  Aim  into  rest  and  peace  with  our 
Lord  Jesus,  for  the  same  Jesus  Chrises  sake. 
Amen, 

[From  Bishop  Tiylor.] 

L 

Almightt  God,  Father  of  mercies,  the  God 
of  peace  and  comfort,  of  rest  and  pardon,  we  thy 
servants,  in  duty  to  thee,  and  charity  to  our  bro- 
ther ^  humbly  ber  mercy  of  thee  for  Aim,  to  de- 
scend upon  Ai*  body  and  hie  souL  We  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  praying  thee  to  paidoa 
the  sms  of  this  thy  servant,  and  to  bury  tnem  in 
the  grave  of  Him  that  died  for  us,  that  they  may 
never  rise  up  in  judgment  again^  Aim,  nor  bring 
Aim  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  ahame  and  oonfuaiaQ 
of  foce.    Amen, 

n. 

Giys  th^servant,  O  Lord,  patience  in  Att  sor- 
rows, comfort  in  Ait  sickness,  and  restore  Aim  to 
health,  if  it  seem  good  to  thee.  And,  however 
thou  shalt  determine  concerning  Aim,  yet  make 
Ai»  repentance  perfect,  and  Ait  faith  strong,  and 
Ait  hope  steadAst,  and  Ait  passage  safe;  that 
when  thou  shalt  call  Ait  soul  from  the  body,  it 
may  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Grod,  sjid 
the  bosom  of  blessedness,  and  be  with  the  holy 
Jesui.    Ameti, 

m. 

O  LoRD^  thou  knowest  afl  the  necessities,  and 
all  the  iimrmities  of  thy  servant:  fortify  Ait  soul 
with  spiritual  joys,  and  perfect  resignation;  and 
take  m)m  Aim  all  inordinate  affections  to  this 
world  j  and  enlarge  his  heart  with  desireB  of  be- 
ing with  thee,  in  uy  heavenly  kingdom. 

rvr. 

Lord,  let  not  any  pain  or  passion  discompose 
the  order  of  Ait  thoughts,  or  Ait  dut^r;  and  lay  no 
more  upon  thy  servant  than  thou  vnh  make  kim 
able  to  bear;  and  together  with  the  temptation, 
do  thou  provide  a  way  to  escape;  even  by  the 
mercies  of  a  tonger  and  more  holy  life,  or  1^  the 
mercies  of  a  blessed  death ;  even  as  it  pkaseth 
thee,  O  Lord,  so  let  it  be.    Amen, 

V. 

Lord,  let  the  tenderness  of  Ait  conedenoe  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  call  to  mind  Ait  sins,  that  they  may 
be  confessed  and  repented  of:  and  let  thy  power- 
ful grace  remove  from  Ait  soul  every  root  of  bit- 
terness ;  and  in  the  union  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  communion  of  all 
the  saints,  let  Ait  soul  be  presented  to  thee  blame- 
less, and  entirely  pardoned,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen, 
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A  larger  F^rnn  qf  Prayer  for  ike  Sick, 
iFtwk  Biabop  Patrick.] 

O  Lord,  the  Father  of  our  qnrits,  who  givest 
OS  life,  and  breath,  and  all  tbinn,  and  hast  not 
thought  a  crown  of  everlasting  life  too  mnch  to 
proimse  us,  we  bdieve  that  thou  wilt  not  deny  us 
what  is  needful  and  fit  for  us,  both  for  our  souls 
and  our  bodies,  in  our  passafe  through  this  world, 
to  that  of  honour,  gloiy,  and  immortality.  In  this 
confidence,  we  more  purticularly  recommend  this 
thy  sick  servant  to  thy  infinite  and  most  compas- 
■ionate  mercy.  Settle  in  his  soul  a  steadfast  fiiith, 
that  thou  dost  not  willingly  grieve  the  children  of 
men,  but  intendest  good  to  him  by  this  thy  fatherly 
correction.  And  now  since  all  other  pleasuies  and 
enjoyments  fiiil  him^  represent  thyself  more  ef- 
fectually unto  him^  as  the  only  suprart  and  stay  of 
his  hope,  and  rock  of  salvation. — Whereinsoever 
he  hatn  neglected  thee,  or  committed  any  ofifence 
against  thee,  make  him  deeply  sensible  of  it,  and 
heartily  smrrowful  for  all  Ait  transgressions.  And 
as  he  eamestl)r  denres  pardon  and  forffiveness  of 
tiiee,  so  woriL  in  him  a  serious  resolution  to  live 
more  circumspectly  and  righteously  for  the  time 
to  come.  Assist  Aim  graciously,  O  Lord,  that  Ae 
may  give  a  proof  of  hia  sincere  intentions  here- 
9tter  to  submit  himself  'm  all  th^gs  to  thy  will, 
by  hU  patient  submission  to  thy  fiitherly  oonec- 
tion.  O,  that  he  may  so  ^piletly,  so  meekly,  so 
homUy,  and  dieerfully  resign  hie  will  unto  thee, 
to  suSsr  what  thou  infllctest,  that  he  may  be  the 
more  disposed  to  do  readily  whatsoever  thou  c(»ii- 
mandest.  For  which  end,  make  him  thoroughly 
i^prehensive  of  thy  sovereign  power  and  authority 
over  all  creatures.  Possess  him  with  a  great  re- 
verence of  thy  wisdom  and  justice,  with  an  entire 
confidence  in  thy  goodness  and  love,  with  a  thank- 
Ail  remembrance  of  all  thy  oast  mercies  to  him^ 
that  so  he  may  the  better  endure  what  thou  layest 
upon  Aim  at  present,  and  may  ever  follow  thy  di- 
rections, and  submit  to  thy  cffders,  and  delight  to 
do  thy  will,  O  God. 

Bless  the  remedies  which  are  used  for  restoring 
Aim  to  hie  former  health,  that  he  may  live  to  per- 
farm  hi*  duty  with  greater  care  j  or  if  thou  hast 
otherwise  appointed,  accept  graciously  of  hi»  pur- 
poses of  amendment,  and  dispose  Aim  to  return 
-back  his  spirit  wilHngly  unto  thee  who  eavest  it ; 
and  with  great  humihty  and  deep  sense  mhisawn 
undeservings,  to  expect  thy  mercy  declared  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Fix  Aw  mind  steadfiistly  upon  him, 
^rho  bath  ledthe  way  through  the  grave  unto 
heaven,  that  he  may  not  be  af&ighted  with  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  but  looking  beyond  it  to  that 
Iiigh  and  bdy  place,  where  Sue  Lord  Jesus  ii, 
may  rejoice  in  hope  of  eternal  gloiy. 

And  grant  that  every  one  of  us,  in  our  best 
state  of  Malth,  may  consider  perpetually  how  fhul 
and  weak  we  are;  that  so  we  may  not  abuse 
ourselves  by  an  intemperate  use  of  any  sensual 
pleasures,  not  load  ou^  minds  with  the  cares  of 
this  life,  nor  spend  our  da3rs  in  a  vain  pursuit  of 
the  honour  and  glory  of  this  world ;  but  may  pass 
an  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here,  in  fear;  and 
may  live  so  righteously  and  soberly  in  this  present 
world,  as  becomes  those  who  expect  shortly  to 
give  an  account  to  thee,  who  will  judge  fdl  men 
according  to  their  works.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  thee,  through  Christ  Je- 
sus, our  mcadful  and  compassionate  Redeemer. 
Amen. 
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Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our 
supplications  and  prayers,  and  dispose  the  way  of 
thy  servants  towards  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
salvation;  that  among  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  tins  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  defended  by 
thy  most  gracious  and  ready  help;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,    ilmen. 

(From  Doctor  HamiiKnid.) 

O  Lord,  bless,  keep,  and  defend  this  thy  sep* 
vant  with  thy  heavenly  grace  and  benediction, 
that  he  may  continue  thine  for  ever,  and  daily  m- 
crease  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more,  until  he 
comes  to  thy  everlasting  kingdom. 

Let  thy  mighty  hand  aiul  outrstretched  ann. 
O  Lord,  be  ever  Ai»  defence;  thy  mercy  and 
loving-kuidness  in  Jesus  Christ  thy  dear  Son,  Ait 
salvation ;  thy  true  and  holy  word,  his  instruction ; 
thy  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  his  comfort  and  con- 
solation, both  now  and  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  tus  vrill,  working  in  you  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  Uuough  Jesus  Christ; 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  *    iimen. 


PROPER  PSALMS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

L 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  indignar 
tion:  neither  chasten  me  in  thy  displeasure. — 
Psalm  vi.  I. 

2.  Have  merc^  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am 
weak :  O  Lord,  heal  me,  for  my  bones  are  vexed. 
—Psalm  vi  2. 

3.  My  soul  also  ii  sore  troubled:  but  Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  pumsh  mel — Psalm  vi.  3. 

4.  Thme  arrows  stick  &st  in  me:  and  thy 
hand  presseth  me  sore. — Psalm  xxxviii.  3. 

5.  There  is  no  health  in  my  fiesh,  because  of 
thy  displeasure :  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my 
bones,  by  reason  of  my  sin. — ^Psahn  xxxviii.  3. 

6.  For  my  wickednesses  are  gone  over  my  head, 
and  are  like  a  sore  burden  too  heavy  for  me  to 
bear. — Psalm  xxxviii  4. 

7.  I  am  feeble  and  sore  smitten :  I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart — Psalm 
xxxviii.  8. 

8.  My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  hath  fiuled 
me,  and  the  sight  of  mine  eyes  is  gone  from  me. 
— Psalm  xxxviii.  10. 

9.  Therefore  is  my  spirit  vexed  within  me; 
my  heart  within  me  is  desolate^— Psalm  cxliii.  4. 

10.  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,  and  deliver  my  soul: 
O  save  me  for  thy  mercies'  sake. — Psahn  vi.  4. 

11.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  time  of 
my  trouble :  incline  thine  ears  unto  me  when  I 
call ;  O  hear  me,  and  that  right  soon. — Psalm  di.  2. 

12.  For  my  days  are  consumed  away  like 
smoke :  my  heart  is  smitten  down  and  withered 
like  grass. — Psalm  cii.  3,  4. 

13.  And  that  because  of  thine  indignation  and 
wrath :  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  uid  cast  me 
down. — Psalm  cii.  10. 

14.  But  I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away 
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in  the  midst  of  my  age;  forsake  roe  not  when  mj 
strength  fiiUeth  me. — ^Psalm  ciL  34. 

15.  Wherefore  in  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my 
tnist:  let  me  never  be  put  to  confosion.— Psabn 
kxL  1. 

Psalm  li. 

Have  mercy  upon  roe,  O  God,  after  thy  great 
goodness:  aooordmg  to  the  mnltitnde  of  thy  mer- 
cies, do  away  mine  offences. 

3.  Wash  me  thofonghly  fiom  mine  iniqnsty : 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sm. 

3.  For  I  acknowledge  my  fitotts:  and  my  amis 
ever  before  me. 

4.  Affainst  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done 
this  eviiin thy  sight:  that  thou  miffhtest  be  justi- 
fied in  thy  saying,  and  clear  when  thou  art  judged. 

5.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  aiM  in 
sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me. 

6.  But,  lo,  thou  requirest  truth  in  the  inward 
parts:  and  thou  shait  make  me  to  understand  wis- 
dom secretly. 

7.  Thou  shah  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  dean :  thou  shah 
whiter  than  snow, 


me,  and  I  shaU  be 


8.  Thou  shait  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness: that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may 
rejoice. 

9.  Turn  thy  fiMse  from  my  sins;  and  put  out  all 
mj  misdeeds. 

10.  Make  me  a  dean  heart,  O  God :  and  renew 


a  right  spirit  within  me. 


Cast  me  not  away  firom  thy  presence:  and 
take  not  thy  Hdy  Spirit  from  me. 

13.  O.  give  me  the  comfort  of  thj  help  again ; 
and  estabfish  roe  with  thy  free  Spirit 

13.  Then  shall  I  teach  thy  ways  unto  the 
wicked:  and  ainners  shall  be  converted  unto 
thee. 

m. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  consider  my 
desire :  hearken  unto  me  for  thy  truth  and  right- 
eousness'sake. — Psalm  cxliiL  1. 

2.  And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vant:  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  jus- 
tified.—Psahn  cxluL  3.' 

3.  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit:  a 
broken  and  oontzite  heart  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 

8.— Psahn  fi.  IT 


"Tu 


_  Lord  thou  knowestall  my  desire:  and  my 
groaning  is  not  hid  bom  thee. — ^Psalm  xxxviiL  9. 

5.  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee:  my 
soul  gaspeth  unto  thee,  as  a  thirsty  hnd.— Psahn 
cxliiL  6. 

6.  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my 
spbit  vraxeth  ftmt:  hide  not  thy  fiH»  from  me, 
lestl  be  like  unto  them  that  go  dovm  into  the  pit 
— ^Psalm  cxliiL  7. 

7.  Haste  thee  to  help  me,  O  Lord  God  of  my 
sahraitton. — ^Psalm  xxxviii.  33. 

8.  For  thou  art  a  i^ace  to  hide  me  in :  thou 
shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble:  thou  shaH  compass 
me  about  with  songs  of  deliverance.— Psalm 
xxxiL  6. 

9.  Into  thine  hands  I  commend  my  spirit:  for 
thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth. 
-  -Psalm  xxxL  5. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Ac 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c 


A  DecUxraUon  of  F\frgivenem. 

[FhimBidiopOosins.] 

I  DO  most  humUy  desue  all,  and  every  one 
whom  I  have  oflfended.  that  they  would  voodMafo 
to  forgive  me:  and  I  dofiredy  and  heartily  forgive  aU 
the  world,  wherdnsoever  any  hath  offended  me, 
or  done  me  any  manner  of  injury  whatsoever,  even 
as  I  desire  to  be  forravenof  Godj  and  to  be  absdv- 
ed  fiom  my  sins,  for  the  ments  of  my  blessed 
Redeemer. 


OCCASIONAL  PRAYERS  FOR  THE 
SICK. 

A  Prayer fn-  a  Person  in  the  Beginning  qfkie 
Sicknees, 

[From  Bishop  Taylor.] 

O  Almiohtt  God.  merciful  and  gracioas, 
who  in  thy  instke  did  send  sorrow  and  tears, 
sickness  and  death,  into  the  world,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  man's  sins,  and  hast  comprehended  all 
under  sin,  and  thk  sad  covenant  of  sufiferinn, — 
not  to  ^destroy  us,  but  that  thou  mightert  have 
mercy  upon  ali,  "M»fc<»g  thy  justice  to  minister  to 
mercy,  snort  afflictions  to  an  eternal  weight  of 
glwy;  as  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  turn  the  sins 
of  this  thy  servant  into  sickness,  so  turn,  we  be- 
seech thee,  kiB  sickness  to  the  advantage  of  hoK- 
ness  and  religion,  of  mercy  and  pardon,  of  foith 
and  hope,  of  grace  and  gbiy.  Thou  hast  now 
called  Aim  to  suffer.  Lord,  relieve  hi*  sorrow 
and  support  his  spirit  direct  his  thoughts  and 
sanctify  his  sickness,  tnat  the  punishment  of  his 
sinmay  be  to  Aim  a  school  of  virtne.  MakeAsm 
behave  as  a  son  under  discipline,  humbly  and 
obediently,  evenly  and  patiently,  that  Ae  may  be 
brought  by  this  means  nearer  to  thee ;  that  u  he 
shaU  recover  Ai*  former  health,  Ae  may  return  to 
the  world  vrith  greater  strength  of  spint,  to  run  a 
new  race  of  stricter  holiness,  and  more  severe  re- 
ligion ;  or  if  Ae  shaU  pass  hence  throush  the  gales 
^death,  Ae  may  rejoice  in  the  h(^  of  being  admits 
ted  into  that  heavenly  society,  m  which  all  thy 
saints  and  servants  shaU  be  comprehended  to 
eternal  ages.  Giant  this,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
our  blessed  Loid  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


A  Prayer  fir  TTumf^ftthuss  in  Sickness. 

O  God,  wonderful  both  in  thy  mercies  and  judg- 
ments, grant  that  the  sense  of^thy  servant's  pre- 
sent  afflictions  may  not  cause  Aim  to  forvet  thy 
former  merdes,  which  thou  hast  bestowed  upon 
him:  O,  therefore,  let  the  remembrance  of  those 
many  and  great  blessings  that  Ae  hath  so  long  en- 
joyed at  thy  hand,  be  now  the  proper  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  virtues  of  patience  and  homility, 
caunng  him  cheerfuUy  to  resign  himself  to  thy 
Messed  wiU  under  aU  the  dispeiMations  of  thy  pro- 
vidence, though  ever  so  hard;  and  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  thy  toving-kindness  in  Jesus, 
which  is  better  than  tife.    iimen. 

A  Prayer  fir  a  Blessing  on  the  Means  used  fir 
a  sick  Person*  s  Recovery. 

[From  lir.KettlewelL] 
O  ORAGiouB  Lord,  by  whose  word  man  lives 
and  not  by  any  human  means  ajpne^  ^direct,  we 
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pMj  diee,  the  ooaneeb  of  tliote  who  pfeicribe  to 
thk  thy  Mnrmt,  and  prosper  the  mediciiies  which 
are  uaeid  tomoeim  htm  eaoe  and  strensth,  but  let 
not  his  conndenoe  in  them  leeien  any  winff  of  ^ 
depemlence  on  thee^  but  make  him  sendSe  that 
eveiy  yood  gift  is  from  thee,  and  that  it  is  thou 
that  Ci^^est  us  help  in  time  of  need.  To  whom, 
thernoie,  but  to  thee,  should  we  flee  in  the  day  or 
oar  visitatioal  since  it  is  thy  Messing  only  that 
maketh  the  means  we  use  eflgytnal ;  and,  however 
vain  the  use  of  them  is  without  thee,  if  thou  bid- 
dest  them,  the  things  or  accidents  which  we  do 
not  think  of^  or  regard,  shall  recover  us.  O,  there- 
fore, as  their  part,  who  administer  to  Aim,  is  the 
care,  so  let  thme,  O  Qod,  be  the  Uessinff,  and  hu 
the  comfort :  and  as  he  regards  them  as  thy  instru- 
ments, so  let  Aim  own  thee  for  the  Author  of  hia 
metdea,  and  to  thee  give  thanks,  and  pay  hia 
vows  and  services;  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
JeMs  Christ    Amen. 

A  Prayer  Jbr  a  siek  Peraon^  vhen  there  appean 
9ome  Hope  qf  Recovery. 

(From  Biihop  Patrick.] 

Wk  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  thou  hast  heard  our  prayers  for  thine 
•UKrtj^  servant,  and  given  him  some  respite  and 
hopes  of  recovery  firom  this  great  iUness.  Blessed 
be  thy  goodness,  that  he  haUi  not  made  Aw  bed  in 
Che  duirt,  but  is  likely  to  continue  still  amongst  us, 
inthelandofthelivmg.  Blessed  be  thy  goodness 
fiv  so  great  (and  lately  unexpected)  mercy  to  him. 

An^Otbou  Preserver  of  man!  who  hast  begun 
to  revive  and  quicken  him  again;  go  on  to  perfect 
hie  cure,  and  forsake  not  uie  w^  of  thy  own 
hands.  Repair  all  the  decays  in  A«9  outward  man, 
that  hie  nnnd  may  also  recover  its  former  strength, 
to  pndse  and  bless  thy  goodness  to  A«m. 

And  vidt  A«m,  in  the  meantime,  with  thy  hea- 
venly consolation  fitom  above.  Fill  Am  with  com- 
fortable thoughts  of  thy  kfve,  and  of  the  tender 
comnassionste  care  which  our  Lord  Jesus  takes  of 
all  hie  aflficted  servants.  Endue  Aim  sdll  with 
noie  patient  submission  to  thy  will,  and  enable 
Am  both  quietly  to  wait  \xpOftk  thee,  till  thou  hast 
finished  Ait  recovery,  and  also  to  continue  stead- 
ftetly  resolved  to  serve  thee  more  foithfully  with 
hie  restored  strenffth,  through  Jesos  Chnst  our 
hkestd  Saviour  aid  Redeemer,    iimen. 

AnoCAer,  in  Behalf  qf  the  eiek  Pereon^  vhen  he 
Jbnde  any  Abalement  qfhit  Distemper. 

Accvrr,  O  Lord,  of  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  thy 
servant  for  abating  the  Aiiy  of  Ait  present  distem- 
per^ and  giving  Aim  some  hopes  ofraising  Aim  up 
mgun  to  praise  thee  in  the  great  congregation. 

It  is  a  great  mercy,  O  Lord,  and  owmg  to  thy 
Boodneas  only,  that  Ait  senses  are  preserved  en- 
tire, and  that  he  hath  some  respite,  after  so  much 
uneasiness  and  pain,  through  the  violence  of  Ait 


O  perfect,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  wiU,  what  thou 
liaet  begun  in  Aim,  and  say  to  the  distemper,  *<It 
is  enough." 

Tcm3i  Aim  hence,  to  look  op  to  thee  oontiiMiaUy, 
m  die  rock  of  Ait  sslvation,  wbenee  only  Ae  is  to 
expect  comfort  and  support:  and  give  Aim  grace 
always  to  make  soch  a  right  use  of  thy  fovoun, 
that  Ae  may  daily  find  Aimte^  surrounded  by  the 
fight  of  thy  countenance,  and  enior  the  Usssings 
or  thy  beaveniy  benedfietioQ  in  all  Ait  ways,  whe- 
tisBr  tn  advenity  or  prosperity,  in  sickness  or  In 


health.  Even  so,  bfessed  Lofd,  continue  te  assist, 
strengthen,  comfort,  and  Mess  Aim,  both  now  ana 
for  evermore,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

A  Prayer  for  one  who  it  dangerouely  ill. 

O  Almighty  God,  <*  gracious,  and  mercifu]. 
and  long-suffering,  whose  compassions  fiui  not;" 
look  down,  we  besiMch  thee,  upon  the  k>w  and  dis- 
tressed state  of  thy  servant,  now  lying  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  sickness.  The  harder  Alt  illness  presses 
upon  Aim.  the  louder  does  it  call  upon  thee  for 
help.  O  be  merciful  therefore  unto  Aim,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  Ait  case,  and  according  to 
the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mereies  in  Jesus  Chnst. 
Rebuke  the  distemper,  that  it  prevail  not  over  Aim 
to  death ;  but  turn  its  malevolent  aspect  into  a  joy- 
ous expectetion  of  life.  In  as  great  danger  as  Ae 
is,  yet  if  thou  wilt,  O  Lord,  we  know  thou  canst 
make  Aim  whole ;  if  thou  speakest  the  word,  it  shall 
be  done.  In  submissioiL  therefore,  to  thy  moot 
wise  and  good  disposal  or  all  things,  we  beg  this 
meicy  atSiy  hands,  that  thou  wouidest  let  "this" 
bitter  "cup  pass  away"  from  thy  servant,  and 
cause  "away  for"  Aim  "to escape"  out  of  this 
dangerous  condition.  O  spare  Aim  a  little,  and 
Ait  "soul  shall  live."  Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Me  Pereon  when  Sicknes*  eon" 
tinues  long  upon  him. 

[PromBithopPatrkk.] 
Look  down,  O  Lord^  we  humbly  beseech  thee, 
with  an  eye  of  compassion  on  thy  noor  distressed 
servant,  who  hath  lain  so  long  under  this  severe 
affliction ;  and  by  how  much  Uie  outward  man  is 
decayed  and  brought  k>w  by  the  tedioosness  of  the 
distemper's  continuing  on  Aim,  by  so  much  the 
more  00  thou  be  pleased  tp  support  Aim  in  the  in- 
ner man  by  the  gracious  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Give  Aim  unfeigned  repentance  for  all  the 
enora  of  Ait  past  life,  and  steadfast  feith  in  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  a  comforteble  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  an  his  precious  promises,  a  lively  hope  of 
that  immortal  bliss  in  which  he  reigns  for  ever- 
more, and  a  strong  sense  of  tiiy  fetheriy  love  to 
Aim,  and  care  over  Aim^  which  may  make  Aim 
houtily  k>ve  thee;  and  entirely  confide  in  thee,  and 
absolutely  resign  both  soul  and  body  to  thy  wise 

'wTknow  there  ii  nothbag  too  bard  for  thee; 
but  that  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  bring  Aim  uneven 
from  the  gates  of  death,  and  grant  Aim  a  longer 
continuance  among  us.  May  it  be  thy  good  plea- 
sure, O  most  gracious  God,  still  to  oonUnue  Aim 
here:  spare  Aim,  O  Lord,  and  deliver  Aim  also 
speedily  from  this  minfy,  under  which  he  hath  so 
long  groaned.  Bless  all  the  means  that  are  used 
for  a5  recovery,  and  for  the  support  of  Ait  spirito, 
and  give  Aim  refreshment  during  this  tedious  sick- 
ness. Release  Aim  from  Ait  pain,  or  grant  Aim 
some  ease,  or  else  increase  and  strengthen  Ait  pa- 
tience. He^  Aim,  in  remembrance  of  Uiy  past 
toving-kindness,  to  trust  in  thy  goodness  and  sub- 
mit to  thy  wttdom,  and  bear  with  an  equal  mind 
what  thou  thinkcat  fit  to  lay  upon  Aim  ;  so  that 
approving  himeelf  to  thee  in  these  and  all  other 
virtues,  while  thou  triest  Aim  by  so  sore  an  afflic- 
tion, Ae  may  say  at  the  last,  with  the  holy  Psalm- 
Mt,  "  It  vras  good  for  me  that  I  was  in  trouble." 

Unto  thy  infinite  mercies  we  recommend  Aim, 
and  to  the  oompassionato  kindness  of  our  lAvrd  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  we  hope  wUI  hear  all  the  prayers 
of  A&  flciends  for  Aim,  every  where,  and  send  his 
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Holy  Spirit  to  be  Ait  comforter,  and  hit  good  an- 
geb  toiehia  guardians,  and  direct  thoee  who  are 
to  adyise  and  prescribe  the  means  of  hia  reetoia- 
tion,  and  bring  him  to  praise  thee  again  in  the 
assemblies  of  th^  saints  upon  earth;  or  (if  thou 
hast  otherwise  disposed  in  thy  wise  counsels)  to 
praise  thee  in  the  great  assembly  of  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  only  Saviour,  to  vrhora  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  all  praise,  love  and  obedience, 
world  without  end.    Amen. 

Prayer  for  the  Qvaee  of  Patience^  and  a  auUabU 
Behaviour  in  a  ncle  Person  to  Friends  and 
Attendants. 

Help  thy  aenrant,  O  thou  merciful  Redeemer 
and  lover  of  souls,  to  undergo  this  load  of  afflic- 
tion, which  thou  hast  laid  upon  him^  with  pa- 
tience. '*  Lead  him"  gently  by  the  hand  to  "  the 
waters  of  comfort,"  and  let  "  thy  rod"  and  "  thy 
staff  support"  Am.  now  that  he  b  obliged  to  "  walk 
in  the  valley  and  snadow  of  death." 

Let  Aim  consider  thee,  O  blessed  Jesus,  in  all 
thy  weanr  pikrimage  and  sufferings  here  upon 
earth,  beiore  thou  enteredst  into  glory,  "  that  he 
be  not  weary  and  fiunt  in  Ais  Ynii]3." 

If  relief  does  not  come  from  thee  so  soon  as  A^ 
expects  or  desires,  enable  Aim  still  to  hold  out  with 
long-suffering,  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  it. 
Aim  whatsoever  thou  doest  with  Aim,  O  Lord,  let 
Aim  be  **  dumb,  and  not  <^n  hia  mouth"  to  mur- 
mur or  repine,  because  it  is  "  thy  doin^."  Make 
Aim  acquieaoe  and  rest  satisfied,  even  in  the  bit- 
terest dispensationa  of  thy  providence ;  and  let  no 
pains  or  sufferings  ever  drive  Aim  from  thee,  con- 
siderinff  that  no  "  temptation  hath  beMen  him" 
bat  "  what  is  common  to  men." 

And,  together  with  this  patience  towards  thee, 
ffive  Aim  natienoe,  O  merciful  Lord,  towards  all 
tiiose  who  Kindly  and  charitably  minister  unto  Aim, 
and  attend  about  Aim. 

Keep  Aim  from  being  humoursome,  and  show- 
ing crossness  to  their  ^od  counsels,  or  from  being 
oauselesdy  angry,  aiM  ezceptious  against  their 
kind  endeavours.  If  any  evil  accidents  or  indis- 
cretions happen,  let  Aim  not  presentljr  be  outrage- 
ous to  aggravate  them,  or  break  out  into  any  re- 
DToachfuTor  unseemly  behaviour  against  tnem; 
*  but  let  Aim  be  pleased  with  the  least  expression  of 
their  kindness,  and  interpret  every  thine  fiivour- 
ably ;  and  on  all  occasions  let  Atm  miie  it  Ai9 
study  to  oblige  those  who  are  obliging  to  Aim  in 
this  time  of  necessity,  receiving  wUh  tnankfulness 
theb  good  offices,  and  fiTay  ing  Qod  to  reward  them, 
finr  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  s  sdte.   iimen. 

A  Prayer  for  spiritual  Improvement  by  Sickness, 

[FrooB  Dr.  Inet.] 

O  MERCIFUL  Father,  whosoourgest  those  whom 
thou  bvest,  and  chastisest  those  whom  thou  wilt 
receive  j  let  thy  loving  correction  purify  thy  ser^ 
vant,  and  make  Aim  great  in  thy  fiivour  by  Ai« 
present  humiliation.  O  let  Aim  learn  "  thy  sta- 
tutes" in  this  school  of  affliction :"  let  Aim  ^'seek 
thee  eariy"  in  it;  and  when  Ait  "  heart  is  over- 
whelmed, lead  Aim  to  the  rock  of  salvation." 

Let  thy  "  rod"  awaken  Aim  from  Ai«  former 
security  in  sin,  and  let  Aim  sensibly  find  that  thou 
"  chastisest  Aim  for  his  profit,  that  Ae  may  be  par- 
taker of  thy  hoUncM." 

Teach  Aim,  by  this  proof  of  thjr  fisitheriy  cor- 
vectioii,  to  be  more  dutiful  for  the  time  to  come; 


to  repent  of  Ai»  former  oflenoes,  and  to  "  reileqa 
the  time  past,"  by  a  double  diligence  for  the  futuro, 
if  thou  shalt  in  mercy  raise  Aim  up  again.  Let 
the  remainder  of  his  life  be  thine,  and  fet  nothing 
separate  him  firom  thy  love  and  service,  but  let  a 
be  Ai»  whole  care  and  study  to  provide  ml  for  A£« 
lamp,  and  prepare  for  eternity ;  that  so  '*  all  the 
days  of  his  anpointed  time  Ae  may  wait  tiO  Air 
change  come,"  and  be  ready  whensoever  Ait  Loid 
shall  call  Aim.    Amen, 

Fbr  a  sick  Person  who  is  about  to  make  hia 
WiU. 

O  Lord,  who  puttest  into  our  hearts  good 
desires,  ana  hast  inclined  thy  servant  to  "  set  Ait 
house  in  order^"  as  well  in  relation  to  Ait  tempo- 
ral, as  Ait  spiritual,  concerns,  grant  that  Ae  may 
do  it  with  exact  justice,  according  to  the  rules  of 
our  own  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason. 
He  unfeigncdly  toanks  thee  for  thy  gr^  mercies, 
in  having  so  liberally  provided  tor  Aim,  that  he 
may  lie  rather  helpful  than  chargeable  to  any,  and 
die  a  bene&ctor  and  not  in  debt 

We  charitably  hope,  that  what  he  is  now 
about  to  dispose  of,  was  all  prtxmred  by  &ir  and 
righteous  dealings,  that  he  may  comfortably  feel, 
tluit  "it  ii  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

Let  Aim  be  ready,  with  good  Zaocheus.  to  make 
restitution  in  the  best  manner  Ae  is  able,  and  to 
say  with  Samuel : 

"  Behold  here  1  am :  witness  against  me  before 
the  Lord :  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whose  ass 
have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  1  whom 
have  I  oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  re- 
ceived any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  1 
and  I  will  restore  it." 

Lord,  give  Aim  strength  to  order  all  things  in 
as  dne^  and  regular  a  manner  as  if  Ae  were  weU. 
Let  his  memory  be  perfect,  and  Ait  judgment 
sound,  and  Ait  neart  so  rightly  disposed,  that  he 
may  do  nothing  amiss,  or  through  partiality,  but 
that  justice  and  integrity  may  be  seen  through 
the  whole  conduct  of  Ait  will. 

[If  rich,  add  tUs.] 

Let  the  light  of  Ait  charity  likewise  shine  glo- 
riously before  men,  that  out  of  the  abunduoe 
thou  nast  been  pleased  to  bless  Aim  with,  Ae  mar 
plentifully  give  to  the  poor  and  distrpssed,  though 
no  otherwise  related  to  Aim  but  as  they  are  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brethren  and  sisterB  of 
the  same  communion. 

Let  Aim,  O  let  Aim,  now  O  Lord,  and  at  all 
times,  if  thou  shouldest  graciously  continue  Aim 
here  any  longer,  make  to  "  himself  such  friends 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  that  when  these  &il, 
they  may  receive  Aim  into  everlasting  habit»- 
tions."    Amen, 

A  Proiyerfor  a  sick  Penitent, 

[From  Mr.  KetUewell.] 

RiOHTEOus  art  thou,  O  Qod,  in  all  the  painf 
and  sorrows  which  punish  our  sins  and  try  our 
patience,  and  we  have  none  to  accuse  and  com- 
plain offer  the  same  but  ourselves.  This  is  the 
acknowledgment  which  thy  servant  makes,  whom 
thou  hast  now  afflicted.  He  receives  it  as  the 
chastisement  of  a  sinner,  and  is  willing  to  bear 
chastisement  for  Ait  sins,  that  Ae  may  thereby  be 
reclaimed  from  them.  Correct  Aim,  O  Lord,  that 
thou  mayest  not  condemn  Aim;  and  lei  Aim.  be 
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jodgol  by  thee  for  ^uDfl,  and  judge  ^tm«e(f  for 
them  here,  that  he  may  have  nothing  but  mercy 
without  judgment  to  receive  at  thine  hands  here- 
after. 

But  judge  Wm,  O  Grod,  with  mercy,  and  not  in 
thine  anger.  Judge  him  not  according  as  his  sins 
have  deserved,  but  according  as  hit  weaJmess  can 
bear,  and  according  as  thy  compassions  are  wont 
to  mitigate  thy  jud^rments:  and  let  hia  afflictions 
work  in  Aim  a  true  repentance,  "  not  to  be  repent- 
ed of;"  and  prove  a  happy  means,  in  the  hand  of 
thy  mercy,  to  reclaim  him  perfectly  iiom  all  the 
errors  into  which  he  hath  &Uen;  and  to  confer 
that  rest  and  peace  upon  hia  soul,  which  is  denied 
to  hie  body;  for  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

Thou  smitest  A»m,  O  gracious  God,  that  thou 
BBayest  cure  him  ;  and  punishest  hie  sin,  that  thou 
mavest  thereby  amend  and  reclaim  the  sinner ; 
ftnd  he  is  weary  of  hie  sins,  which  have  brought 
upon  him  all  these  sorrows,  and  which,  as  he  seems 
now  deeply  sensible,  will  brine  infinitely  worse, 
onleas  he  prevent  the  same  by  hie  timely  and  sin- 
cere repentance. 

Help  Atw,  therefore,  to  search  them  out ;  and 
when  he  sees  them,  let  him  not  stop  at  any  one, 
but  steadfostly  resolve  to  renounce  and  amend  all  : 
Let  thy  love  make  him  hate  every  evil  way,  and 
render  hia  purposes  against  them  strong  and  reso- 
lute, and  hia  care  in  fulfilling  the  same,  vi^lant 
and  patient ;  and  grant  that  the  remainder  of  hia 
days  may  be  one  continual  amendment  of  hia  for- 
mer errors,  and  dedication  of  himaelf  to  thy  service. 
&  desires  life,  only  that  he  may  serve  thee ;  Lord, 
continue  and  conm'm  him  in  this  purpose. 

Lord  cure  hia  folly  by  hia  misery ;  and  teach 
him  by  the  loss  of  hia  ease,  to  purdiase  the  bles- 
sing of  true  repentance,  and  the  comfortable  hopes 
of  thy  merciful  acceptance  thereof;  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  Jbr  a  aiek  Peraon  uho  intenda  to  re- 
ceive the  bleaaed  Sacrament, 

O  THOU  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit,  from  whom 
every  good  motion  of  our  hearts  proceedeth !  who 
both  ouickenest  the  dead,  and  after  thou  hast 
men  fife,  givest  the  increase :  increase,  we  beseech 
use,  the  md  seeds  of  thy  grace,  which  thou  hast 
sown  in  the  heart  of  thy  servant,  \rr  inclining  him 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blcwd  of 
our  Lord,  in  which  thou  art  more  immediately 
present  to  illuminate  the  fidthfid,  and  to  comfort 
and  reixesh  all  that  are  "weary  and  heavy-laden 
with  their  sins.** 

O,  cause  thy  fiu»  thus  oomfortably  to  shine 
upon  thy  ^strosed  servant,  who  now  intends  to 
draw  near  to  thee  in  this  sacrament,  as  thou  hast 
commanded  him. 

Help  Atm,  in  the  mean  time,  O  Lord,  to  fit  and 
prepare  himae^far  this  holy  communion:  fill  hia 
soul  with  reverence  and  godly  fear ;  with  earnest 
desiresand  longings  after  divme  life;  with  serious 
repentance  for  all  aw  past  ofienoes,  and  hearty  re- 
solutions of  livinff  for  ever  after  unto  Jesus,  who 
died  for  him,  O,  let  him  me£tate  upon  his 
bleeding  Saviour  with  a  "broken  and  a  contrite 
hfisrt,"  which  thou  hast  promised  "  not  todespise :" 
forgive  him  all  that  is  pest,  end  dve  him  grace 
for  the  future^  to  "  Uve  more  soberly^  righteously, 
and  pioualy,  in  this  present  world,^  if  it  shall  be 
thy  good  pfeasare  to  oontiniie  him  in  it 


A  Prayer  far  a  aiek  Peraon  that  wanla  Steep, 
[From  Btshop  Patrick.] 

Adored  be  thy  love,  thy  wonderful  love,  O 
most  gracious  God,  who  hast  so  many  ways  ex- 
pressed thy  bounty  towards  us.  Thy  mercies  in 
Christ  Jesus  surpass  all  our  thoughts ;  we  are  not 
able  to  number  all  the  other  bleadngs  thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  us.  How  much  .do  wq  owe  thee 
for  the  quiet  sleep  of  but  one  night !  We  see, 
in  this  thy  poor  afflicted  servant  how  much  we 
ought  to  thank  thee  for  this  sinele  blessing,  that 
our  eyes,  when  we  wouM  close  Uiem,  are  not  held 

Poraon,  good  Lord,  our  ingratitude  for  this  and 
all  the  rest  of  thy  undeserved  mercies:  and  be 
pleased  graciously  also  to  visit  him^  who  still  lan- 
guishes on  hia  sick-bed,  looking  up  to  thee  from 
whom  Cometh  our  help.  Renew  Ait  wasted  spirits 
with  comfortable  sleep ;  compose  ftirn  to  a  sweet 
and  undisturbed  rest;  refresh  him  thereby  so  sen- 
sibly, that  he  may  be  restored  to  such  a  degree  cd 
strenj^h,  as  may  make  him  able,  in  some  measure^ 
affectionately  to  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  whea 
thou  hast  dealt  so  bountifully  with/ttm :  or  if  thou 
dela3rest  to  bestow  that  blessing  on  Aim,  in  the 
multitude  of  Ma  thoughts  within  Aim,  let  thy 
comforts  delight  Ait  souL  If  he  still  continues 
without  any  rest^  grant  that  Ait  mind  may  rest 
and  repose  itself  m  the  bosom  of  thy  dearest  love, 
and  may  feel  the  most  sensible  consolations  from 
heaven,  not  only  quieting,  but  greatly  rejoicing 
Att  heart  Preserve  the  use  of  Ait  understanding, 
and  let  the  enemy  have  no  advantage  of  Aim;  but 
make  Aim  able  to  saj,  "  I  will  wait  patiently  for 
the  Lord,  till  he  incline  his  ear  unto  me,  and  hear 
my  cry. — O,  hear  Ait  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  give 
ear  unto  his  cry :  O,  spare  Aim,  that  Ae  may  re- 
cover strength  before  he  go  hence ;"  *  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  to  be  aaid  wfien  the  aick  Peraon  growa 
light-headed. 

[From  Bishop  Patrick.] 

O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven,  in  pity  and 
compassion,  upon  this  thine  afflicted  servant,  who 
is  not  able  now  to  look  up  to  thee :  the  more  sorrow- 
ful Ait  condition  grows,  tne  fitter  object  Ae  is  of  thine 
infinite  mercies ;  who  acceptest,  we  humbly  hope, 
of  the  submission  he  made  of  himself,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Att  sickness,  to  thine  almight]^  wisdom 
and  goodness.  And  therefore,  since  it  is  thy 
pleasure  to  sufifer  Ait  distemper  to  proceed  to  this 
dangerous  extremity,  do  thou  no  leas  graciously 
love  Aim,  and  delight  in  Aim,  than  if  Ae  could  stiu 
give  up  him^dfXo  thy  blessed  will. 

Ana  hear,  O  most  merciful  Father,  our  prayers 
in  Ait  behalf,  when  Ae  can  no  longer  commend 
Aimse/f  to  th}[  mercies.  Pardon,  g(Md  Lord,  par* 
don  ail  Ait  sins ;  impute  not  to  Aim  any  ctf*  Ait 
firmer  follies ;  la;r  not  to  Ait  charge  Ait  not  im- 
proving,  or  misusing,  Ait  reason  and  understand- 
ing, which  we  earnestly,  but  humbly,  entreat  thee 
to  restore  to  Aim,  together  with  such  a  measure  of 
thy  divine  grace,  as  may  quicken  and  assist  Aim 
to  employ  Ait  thoughts  to  the  best  purposes, 
especially  in  meditating  on  thy  merries,  m  study- 
ing thy  praise,  and  in  exhorting  all  othera  to  love 
thee,  to  trust  in  thee,  and  sincerely  obey  thee. 
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And  while  he  lemalm  thus  depriTcd  of  hit 
resioii,  be  pleaied  to  quiet  and  compose  hu  si^rite, 
or  to  prevent  all  furious  mottona  tbere,  or  quiddy 
to  abate  such  violent  paesions,  if  any  aiifle:  for 
which  end  be  pleased  to  remove  all  fhffhtful  ima- 
ginations nr  from  Atm,  and  suffer  not  Uie  evil  one 
to  iqiproach  him;  preserve  him  from  doinff  any 
harm,  either  to  hitiue^  or  to  any  others.  *^  For- 
sake him  not,  O  Lord  our  God,  be  not  &r  from 
him.  Make  haste  to  help  him^  O  Loid  our  sa|- 
▼ation."* 

"  So  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee  forever." 

"  We  win  be  still  piaisinff  thee,  and  showing 
forth  thy  loving  kindness  tothose  who  succeed  us.^ 

''  That  they  may  set  their  hope  in  thee  our  God, 
and  not  fonet  thy  works,  but  keep  thy  comma  nd- 
ments.**    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Perton^  lehen  Danger  it  appre- 
hended 6y  excettive  Sleep. 

[Prom  Mr.  Kettlewell.] 

O  MERCIFUL  God,  let  not  this  deep  sleep,  which 
is  follen  on  thy  servant,  prove  the  sleep  of  death; 
make  it  the  sleep  of  a  recovering  person,  to  relieve 
and  revive  him:  and  awake  him  out  or  it  in  thy 
due  time,  to  ofier  thee  praise,  and  to  labour  still 
among  us  in  doing  thee  honour  and  service. 

But  if  thou  art  pleased  to  take  him  to  thyself^ 
Lord,  remember  and  accept  of  all  hit  fonner 
prayers  and  repentance,  fidtn  and  patienoe. 

Look  not  upon  hit  sins,  but  to  pardon  them: 
nor  on  hit  weaknesses,  but  to  pity  them:  ana 
when  he  awakes  in  the  next  wortd.  let  him  find 
himteff  surrounded  with  light  and  bliss,  instead 
of  irioominess  and  sorrow,  and  awake  to  eternal 
life* 

Lord^hear  us  for  this  thy  weak  servant  in  dis- 
tress. Hear  our  prayers  for  Atm,  who  seems  not 
able  now  to  ofler  up  any  prayers  to  thee  for  hvm- 
telf.  And  accept  both  him  and  us  to  the  blessed 
enjoyment  of  thy  love  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
LiOtd.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  a  Perton  lying  intentible  on  a 
Sick-bed. 

O  THOU  Preserver  of  men,  who  knowest  the 
frailty  of  our  constitutions ;  how  soon  our  senses 
may  foil  us,  and  our  understanding  depart  from 
us;  to  what  accidents,  distempers,  and  decays, 
our  weak  nature  is  subject;  even  such  as  may 
make  the  most  acute  and  judicious  quickly  be- 
come as  fools ;  and  the  ablest  and  strongest,  weak 
and  insensible :  O  look  down,  we  beseech  thee, 
upon  thy  servant,  who  now  lies  in  such  a  weak 
and  insensible  condition. 

The  less  able  Ae  is  to  assist  himtelf^  the  more 
need  hath  lie  of  our  prayers,  and  of  thy  tender 
mercy  to  him.  O  thou  great  Creator  of  tlie  world, 
who  broughtest  light  out  of  darkness,  and  madest 
all  thin^  out  of  nothing,  and  canst  restore  our 
dead  bodies  again  after  tney  are  mouldered  into 
dust,  be  pleased  to  repel  the  cknids  of  darkness 
which  now  have  taken  away  the  light  of  our  bro- 
ther't  understanding,  and  rendered  Mm  a  com- 
panion for  the  dead. 

Ctuicken  him  again.  O  Lord,  and  restore  him 
to  hit  former  senses,  that  hit  soul  may  Mess  and 
praise  thy  holy  name. 

Hear  our  petitions,  O  Lord,  and  receive  our 
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prayers  for  our  brother ^  that  this  Image  of  death 
may  not  be  converted  into  death  itsdf^but  thatAa 
may  live  to  proclaim  thy  power  and  to  oelehfata 
thy  praises  longer  upon  earth. 

But  if  it  be  uiy  will  to  remove  Aim  hence  in  this 
insensible  condition,  O  pardon,  we  beseech  thee, 
all  hit  offences,  and  accept  of  tne  preparation  and 
repentance  that  he  was  able  to  make  before  the 
distemper  prevailed  upon  him  in  so  deadly  a  man- 
ner. Receive  Aim,  O  Lord,  into  the  arms  of  thy 
mercy,  and  socept  Aim,  for  tay  well-beloved  Son  s 
sake;  that  so  tnis  short  nignt  nunr  quickly  be 
turned  into  everlastinff  day ;  and^  afber  these  dark 
shadows  are  removed,  Ae  may  find  himteff  in  a 
heaven  of  h^ypiness,  where,  "  m  thy  light  he  may 
see  light"  for  ever.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  One  who  hath  been  a  notoriotuly 
wicked  Ldver. 

O  Lord  God,  of  infinite  goodne«  and  compas- 
sion, whose  mercies  are  over  all  th;^  woi^;  who 
makest  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  tain  to  desecaid, 
upon  the  "  unjust"  as  well  as  the  'Must,"  and  art 
lund  even  to  the  most  unthankful ;  we  humbly 
beseech  thee,  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon  this  thy 
unworthy  servant  who  hath  so  k>ng  "  trampled 
upon  the  riches  of  thy  goodness,  not  uiowing  that 
it  should  lead  to  repentance." 

Let  thy  rod,  thcmore,  awaken  Aim  now  to  a 
sense  of  Ait  condition,  whom  thy  coodneas  hath 
not  reclaimed,  and  let  Aim  still  find  mercy  at  thy 
hands,  notwithstanding  his  continual  abuse  of  it 

Thou  hast  promised,  O  Lord,  that,  "  when  the 
wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness 
which  he  hath  committed,  and  doeCh  that  which 
is  law^l  and  rig:ht,  he  shall  save  his  soul  afive." 
O  make  good  tms  thy  promise  to  thy  servant  hen, 
who  staiws  in  so  much  need  of  it 

"  Hide  thy  fooe  from  Ait  sins,  and  blot  oat  all 
hit  iniquities :"  though  they  be  "  red  as  scarlet," 
yet  do  thou  make  th^  "  white  as  snow,"  by  re- 
pentance, which  we  beg  of  thee  to  g>ve  fdm,  and 
to  accept,  though  late,  through  thine  infinite  mer- 
cies. 

Simon  Magus,  though  in  the  "  sail  of  bhtemeas, 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  was  exhorted  to  repent, 
and  to  pray  for  pardon :  and  therefore  we  nope 
the  gate  of  life  is  still  open  for  our  frro^Aer,  though 
he  luith  so  long  shut  himtelf  out  of  it,  by  goinff 
on  in  a  course  that  leadeth  to  the  **chamben  3 


Blessed  Lord,  let  thy  terrors  at  lensth  awaken 
Aim  out  of  this  lethargical  condition,  before  Ae  is 
overtaken  by  thy  judgments.  AiHict  Aim  here, 
that  thou  mayest  spare  Aim  hereafter.  Soften  Ait 
heart,  that  ne  may  bewail  Ait  ill-spent  life,  like 
Mary  Magdalen,  with  tears  of  contrition. 

O  quicken  Aim  to  a  sense  of  Ait  duty,  and  of 
Ait  danger,  before  it  be  too  late :  and  wbien  thou 
hast  broufftit  Aim  to  Ait  right  mind,  receive  him. 
we  beseecn  thee,  as  the  compassionate  fother  did 
hisprodig^son,  or  the  shepherd  his  lost  sheep. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  who  didst  pardon  the  thief  upoo 
the  cross,  hear  our  prayers  for  our  frro<Aer,  in  these 
Ait  great,  and,  for  any  thing  vre  know,  Ait  last 
agonies. 

And  as  the  fore-mentioned  instances  avs  liveiy 
significations  of  thine  unbounded  goodness,  and 
were  written  for  our  comfort  and  instruction,  that 
none  should  despair  of  pardon ;  so  with  the  gwal 
est  confidence  we  now  recommend  this  our  di»- 
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Ih0e  to  fbfgire  all  that  b  peit,  and  to  receive  kim 
•t  hat  into  thine  **e?eiiManghabitarioiL*'  Amen, 

A  Prayer  Jbr  One  toho  is  hardened  and 
impenitent. 

Lord  God  Almighty,  who  ait  the  "Father  of 
our  spirita,"  and  who  *' tumeit  the  hearts  of  men 
as  thou  pleaaeat;  who  haat  mercy  on  whom  thou 
wilt  have  mercy,  and  whom  thou  wilt  thou  hard- 
eneat;  let  th^  merciful  ears  be  open,  we  pray  thee, 
to  the  aupphcationa  which  we  now  ofiler  to  thy 
Divine  Majesty,  in  the  behalf  of  this  thy  servant. 
who  appears  insensible  of  ^i«  sin  and  folly,  ana 
on  wbom  all  means  to  lead  Aim  to  repentance 
have  hitherto  seemed  vain  and  ineflectuai.  Take 
firom  Aim,  we  humbly  entreat  thee,  all  ignorance 
and  haidness  of  heait:  remove  from  him  all  pre- 
jndlee  against,  and  contempt  of,  thy  sacred  word 
and  ministry :  let  Atm  no  longer  "  make  a  mock 
of  sin,"  but  be  sensible  that  the  wisdom  Ae  has 
hitherto  storied  in,  b  the  greatest  and  most  dan- 
geroQS  ^y.  Open  thou  his  eyes,  that  Ae  may 
^aee  the  wonderful  things  of  th^  bw."  Show 
thy  mercy  upon  Aim,  and  grant  Atm  thy  salvation. 
Convince  Aim  of  the  vanity  and  madnftse,  as  well 
aa  danger,  of  Ait  past  ways. 

i9&  understanoitig,  we  fear,  b  now  darkened, 
and  Ait  heart  hardened  through  the  deceitfiilness 
of  sin:  O,  do  thou  enlighten  Ait  dark  mind,  and 
kl  kim  at  bat  see  the  Iwauties  of  holiness,  which 
have  so  long  been  hidden  from  Ait  eyes.  Take 
fiom  Aim  tms  "  stony  heait,  and  ^ve  Aim  a  heart 
of  flesh."  Awaken  Ait  slumbenng  and  inatten- 
tive aoul,  that  it  may  delight  in  thmgs  agreeabb 
to  its  nature,  and  be  employed  in  thii^  that 
anhe  for  its  everlasting  peace.  O  give  Aim  un- 
deiatondtng,  and  he  raall  yet  live.  Thou  that 
canal  revive  soub  which  are  dead  in  sin  and  tres- 
paasfs,  and  make  even  such  as  he  in  the  grave  of 
oofffujHionto  become  glorious  saints  and  even  mar- 
Ijn  for  refigion,  hear  our  prayers  for  our  brother. 
who  seems  to  be  on  the  bnnk  of  destruction ;  ana 
pity  ^oor  sinnen  that  have  not  pity  on  themaelves. 
It  b  the  unhappiness  of  being  bng  accustomed 
to  sin,  that  we  are  not  aoon  m^  sensible  of  our 
cnoia,  nor  easfly  made  to  knovr  them.  It  b  the 
piide  irf"  our  nature  to  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
ear  frnlta,  and  to  oonleaa  our  ams:  but  bt  thy 
gnee,  O  God,  teach  ua  to  deny  thb  ungodly  lust. 
Do  thou  humbb  in  us  all  high  and  vain  imaginar 
ttoos ;  soppress  all  proud  t£ughts  and  haug^hty 
opiniona  or  ourselves.  Give  us  all  (and  particu- 
larly thy  aervant,  for  whom  we  are  now  inter- 
eedmg^  a  sense  cf  our  own  vileness ;  give  us  un- 
feigned repentance  for  all  the  erron  of  our  hfe 
past;  that,  being  cast  down,  thou  majrest  nuse us 
up,  and  become  merciful  to  ua,  miserabb  sinners. 
Let  ua  all  find,  by  blessed  experience,  that  "  we 
grow  in  grace,  and  m  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesoa  Christ  ;**  and  that  "  hb  commandments"  are 
Bot  "grievoaa**  to  ns,  but  rather  the  delight  and 
desire  of  our  aonb;  that  ao  at  bat  we  may  be 
pnsented  to  him  '*  holy  and  unbhmeabb,  and  un< 
VBpromahfe  in  hb  aight"    Amen, 

AJPrayerfor  a  nek  Woman  that  ie  with  Child. 

O  <3oD,  the  help  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in 
thee,  the  support  of  the  weak,  and  the  relief  of  the 
needy ;  kiok  with  pity  upon  thb  woman  thy  ser- 
vant, who  at  beat  ai»nowbdgeth  herself  but  a 


weak  and  helpleaa  eieature,  bat  mnch  more  so 
now  in  her  present  condition,  when  thou  hast 
added  weakness  to  weakness,  and  made  her  to 
travail  with  much  sickness,  together  with  the  bur- 
den of  child-bearing. 

O  Lord,  be  thou  graciously  pleased  to  propor- 
tion thy  strength  to  ner  weakness,  and  ar  pains 
and  sorrow  take  hold  upon  her,  insjHre  her  with 
fresh  vigour  and  courage  to  rely  upon  thee,  her 
only  support  in  time  of  need,  and  the  rock  of  her 
salvation. 

Let  her  not  be  diaqubted  with  the  fear  of  any 
evil,  since  none  can  happen  unto  her  without  thy 
permiasion;  but  give  her  grace  patiently  to  resign 
herMlf  to  thy  blessed  wfll  in  all  things,  wbo 
knowest  what  b  best  for  her,  and  wilt  by  no 
more  upon  her,  we  trust,  than  thou  wilt  enabb 
her  to  bear. 

Bring  strength,  O  Lord,  out  of  weakness,  and 
health  out  of  sickneas ;  and  make  her,  in  thy  good 
time,  a  jo3rful  mother  of  a  hopeful  child,  which 
may  do  good  in  its  generation,  and  be  an  instru- 
ment of  thy  glorv  here,  and  a  blessed  inhabitant 
of  thy  heavenly  kingdom  hereafter.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  a  Woman  in  the  Time  qf  her 
Travail, 

[From  Bishop  Patrick.] 

O  MOST  Mighty  Lord,  who  hast  given  us  innu- 
merable pledges  of  thy  love,  and  encouraged  us  to 
trust  in  theelor  ever,  and  to  expect  with  quiet  and 
patbnt  minds  the  issue  of  thy  wise  and  good  pro- 
vidence:  we  most  humbly  commend  thy  servant, 
in  thb  ner  extremity,  to  thy  care  and  blessing; 
beseeching  thee  to  give  her  a  gracious  deliverance, 
and  to  ease  her  of  the  burden  wherewith  she  b- 
boun.  We  ouraelves  are  monuments  of  that 
mercy  whbh  we  bqgof  thee.  Thou  didst  preserve 
our  weak  and  imperfect  frame,  before  we  were 
bom.  Thou  hast  succoured  and  supported  ua 
ever  nnce,  many  times  beyond  our  hopes,  and 
always  beyond  our  deservings.  We  commit  our- 
selves, and  eveiy  thing  bebngins  unto  us,  most 
heartily  unto  thy  hands ;  remembering  that  thou 
hast  the  same  power  and  goodness  stilLby  which 
we  came  into  the  light  of  the  living.  We  cannot 
desire  to  be  better  provided  for,  than  as  thy  infinito 
wisdom  judgeth  most  convenient  forus ;  unto  that 
we  refer  oiuselves,  beseeching  thee,  if  it  be  thy 
good  pleasure,  that  her  deliverance  may  be  as 
speedy  as  her  cries  unto  thee;  or  her  patience  as 
great  and  long  as  her  pains.  Thou  who  ripenest 
Die  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  then  givest  us  the  ga- 
thering of  them  to  our  comfort,  blast  not,  we  be- 
seechthee,  the  fruit  of  the  womb;  but  bring  it  to 
maturity,  and  deliver  it  safe  into  thy  servant'a 
hand  as  a  new  pledge  of  thy  goodness  to  her,  to 
be  an  instrument  of  thy  gbry,  and  a  fViture  com- 
fort and  bbssing  tothy  servant, who  travaib  inso 
mnch  pain  vriu  it  now.  Or  if  thou  hast  other- 
wise determined.  Lord,  give  her  mce  to  submit 
to  thy  holy  will,  and  to  rest  aatis&d  in  thy  wise 
appomtments,  and  never  to  distrust  thy  goodness 
and  care  over  her.  Hear  us,  O  Father  ofmerdes, 
and  pardon  hen  and  all  our  offences,  and  pity  our 
infirmities :  make  ua  more  thankful  for  vvhat  we 
have  received,  and  more  fit  for  the  blessing  which 
we  now  request;  and  prepare  us  for  all  thy  future 
mercies,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  next,  through 
thy  infinite  love  and  compaasion  declared  to  us,  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Am^en, 
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A  Prayer  for  a  Woman  vho  cannot  be  delivered 
vUhotU  D{fficuUy  and  Hazard, 


O  Lord  God  of  all  oooofoit  and  coDsoIation,       Lord,  we  wiD  ever  adore  and  magnify  thy 


who  art  the  refuge  of  the  diatretaed,  and  the  help 
of  all  that  depend  upon  thee ;  we  thy  unworthy 
•ervanta  do  now  offer  up  our  iupplkationB  at  tfaie 
throne  of  thy  majesty,  u  the  behalf  of  this  thy 
aervant,  who  is  in  greit  pain  and  misery.  Thou 
haat  been  pleased  to  bring  the  child  to  the  birth, 
but  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  On  this 
account,  thy  servant  is  in  violent  agonies,  crying 
out  in  her  pangs,  and  pouring  out  her  soul  to  thee 
in  prayer.  O  grant  that  "it  may  be  in  an  accepta- 
ble time.'' 

"  Thou  art  our  salvation;  thou  shalt  preserve 
us  from  trouble ;  thou  shalt  compass  us  about  with 
songs  of  deliverance."  O  fet  thy  servant  feel  these 
bleued  effects  of  thy  goodness;  and  as  thou  hast 
brought  to  the  birth,  enable  her,  we  beseech  thee, 
to  bnng  forth,  that  she  may  rejoice  in  the  work- 
manship of  thy  hands,  and  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous 
works. 

Consider  the  low  estate  of  thine  handmaid,  and 
deliver  her  soul  from  death,  her  eyes  firom  tears, 
and  her  feet  from  fidling.  "  Gracious  art  thou,  O 
Xjord,  and  righteous ;  thou  preservest  the  simple, 
and  helpest  those  thai  are  in  misery."  Help  thy 
servant  therefore  now.  we  humbly  entreat  thee, 
who  stands  in  so  mucn  need  of  it  Accept  her 
tears,  and  assuage  her  pain,  as  shall  seem  most 
expedient  for  her. — And  forasmuch  as  she  putteth 
her  whole  trust  in  thee,  give  her  strength  and  pa- 
tience proportionable  to  all  her  pains  and  agonies. 
Support  her  spirits  under  them,  and,  if  thou  pleaa- 
est,  canr  her  safely  through  the  same,  and  "  make 
her  to  near  of  jov  and  gladness,  that  the  bones 
which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice." 

"  Restore  unto  her,  O  Lord,  the  joy  of  thy  sal- 
vation, and  uphold  her  with  thy  free  Spirit  j  then 
shall  she  teach  transgressors  thy  way,  and  smners 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee.  Deliver  her"  firom 
this  great  affliction,  "0  God.  thou  God  of  her 
salvation,  and  her  tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  thy 
righteousness." 

*  Thv  mercies  and  power  are  still  the  same, 
and  will  be  the  same  for  ever.  O  let  them  now  be 
shown  in  this  thy  servant's  delivery,  as  they  have 
been  formerly  on  the  ^e  occasion ;  that  so,  by 
having  fresh  instances  o(  thy  loving  kindness,  she 
may  still  praise  thee  more  and  more. 

O  perfect  her  repentance,  and  pardon  her  sins. 
Give  ner  patience  whilst  she  lives^  and  peace  when 
she  dies,  and  after  death,  the  happmess  of  a  blessed 
eternity,  which  thou  hast  promised  and  prepared 
for  all  that  bve  and  fear  thee;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  Grace  and  Assistance  for  a  Wo- 
man €fUT  Delivery y  but  still  in  Danger, 

[From  Mr.  KettleweU.] 

O  Father  of  merdes,  what  thanks  can  we 
worthily  give  unto  thee  for  thine  unspeakable 
goodness  to  this  thy  servant  and  her  helpless  in- 
font,  and  for  the  wondrous  things  which  thou 
hast  done  for  her !  The  umgs  of  death  com- 
^ased  her,  and  she  founu  trouble  and  sorrow. 
The  mouth  of  the  pit  was  opened,  and  ready  to 


•  This  is  to  be  omitted,  if  it  be  Uie  first  chUd. 


^ut  its^  upon  her:  but  thou  hast  gradously 
assuaged  her  pains,  and  turned  her  aonow  into 


mercy,  which  has  dealt  so  lovingly  with  her,  and 
praise  thy  truth  and  faithfidness,  which  have  not 
sufiered  Ler  hopes  to  fell.  We  will  never  foiget 
how  mindful  thou  hast  been  of  the  km  estate  of 
thy  handmaid ;  for  she  has  been  supported  by  thy 

g^wer,  O  blessed  God,  in  her  greatest  weakness, 
he  has  tasted  thy  goodness  m  the  midst  of  all 
her  pangs  and  sorrows. 

Perfect,  O  Lord,  that  dehverance  to  her  which 
thou  hast  most  graciously  begun,  and  let  her  not 
be  foet,  after  the  wonders  which  tnou  hast  already 
done  for  her. 

Continue  her  patience,  and  her  humble  de- 
pendence on  thee,  under  the  pains  and  accidents 
to  which  she  is  still  exposed.  Support  her  ^rits, 
and  raise  her  up  agam  in  thy  due  time.  Thy 
merey  and  power  are  still  the  same,  and  will  ba 
the  same  for  ever.  O  let  Ihem  still  be  shown  for 
her  recovery,  as  they  have  been  aheady  for  her 
delivery  j  let  them  be  shown  upon  her,  that  die 
mav  praise  thee  more  and  more. 

cut  i^  in  thy  paternal  providence,  whereunto 
we  pray  she  am  willingly  oommit  herself,  tboa 
hast  determined  otherwise  concerning  her^  thy 
blessed  will  be  done.  JDisnose  her  either  to  life  or 
death,  as  thou  pleasest,  only  in  both  to  thy  mercy : 
and  whether  nving  or  during,  let  her  still  pleue 
thee,  and  be  thou  &t  portion.  O  perfect  hei  i^ 
pentance,  and  give  her  patience  whilst  she  lives, 
and  peace  when  she  dies^  and  after  that,  the  hap- 
piness of  a  blessed  eternity,  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  all  that  truly  fear  thee ;  throu^  Jesus 
Christ  our  LonL    Amen. 

If  the  Child  be  UHag,  this  may  be  added: 

Preserve  likewise  her  tender  infant,  O  Father 
of  mercies,  and  let  ite  own  weakness,  and  our 
cries,  commend  it  to  thy  care. 

Keep  it  also  afterwa^s  in  health  and  safety, 
and  as  it  increases  in  years  and  stature,  let  it  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  in  thy  fear.  We  b^  not 
for  it  wealth  or  greatness,  but  wisdom  to  know 
and  to  serve  thee.  For,  O  Lord,  we  do  not  desire 
life,  either  for  owrselves  or  it,  but  that  we  may- 
live  to  thee,  and  grow  daily  in  love  and  thankful- 
ness for  all  thy  mercies,  and  in  feith  and  patience, 
and  all  holy  obedience,  which  may  fit  us  for  Uie 
happiness  which  thou  hast  promised:  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeoner. 
Amen, 

Prayers  for  a  Sick  Child, 
[Visitatioii  Ofllee.] 

O  Almiqhtt  Qod  and  merciful  Father,  to 
whom  alone  belong  the  issues, of  life  and  death; 
look  down  from  heaven,  we  humbly  beseech  thee, 
with  the  eyes  of  mercy  upon  this  child,  now  lying 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness :  visit  Aim,  O  Lord,  vrith 
thy  salvation ;  deliver  him  in  thy  good  appointed 
time  firom  his  bodily  pain,  and  save  his  soul  for 
thy  mercjr's  sake;  that  if  it  ahall  be  thy  good  plea- 
sure to  prolong  his  days  here  on  earth,  he  may 
Uve  to  thee,  and  be  an  instrument  of  thy  glory,  by 
serving  thee  feithfuUy,  and  doing  good  in  his 
generation;  or  else  receive  him  mto  those  hea- 
venly habitations,  where  the  souU  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus  enioy  penxtual  rest  and 
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feiksitj.  Qmit  thig,  for  thy mercyV  sake;  thiDiigh 
Jems  Chiiit  our  LonL    Amen, 

ITtom  Mr.  KetUewdL] 

Lord,  pit^  the  troubles  and  weakness  of  this 
infimt,  and  pity  our  sorrows,  who  are  afflicted  with 
it,  and  for  it  Ease  it  of  its  pains,  and  strengthen 
it  when  it  lies  struggling  for  life.  Raise  it  up 
again,  if  it  shall  please  thee,  to  grow  in  years  and 
stature,  in  wisdom  and  virtue}  and  toereby  to 
comfort  us,  and  glorify  thee. 

We  believe,  O  Almighty  Father,  that  thou 
knowest  best  what  is  fi^  both  for  it  and  us.  and 
wilt  do  what  b  fit  for  both,  and  therefore  we  leave 
it  to  thee,  to  dispose  of  it  as  thou  pleasest.  But 
whether  it  be  to  life  or  death,  let  it  be  thine  in 
both,  and  either  preserve  it  to  be  thy  true  and 
fiuthiul  servant  here  on  earth,  or  take  it  to  the 
Ueaaedness  of  thy  chikiren  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ    Amen, 

A  Prayer  Jbr  a  Person  whOj  from  a  state  of 
Healthy  u  suddenly  seized  with  the  Symptoms 
qf  Death, 

O  MOST  gfKioQs  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
eaith.  Judge  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  behoU 
thy  servanU  turning  to  thee  for  pity  and  mercy, 
in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  this  thy  servant  It 
was  but  lately  that  we  behekl  him  in  as  promising 
a  stale  of  health  and  lifo.  as  any  one  of  us  seems  to 
he  in  at  present,  and  therefore  our  concern  is  so 
unich  the  greater  to  behokl  so  sudden  a  chaiijge, 
and  so  unkwkfd  for  an  instance  of  our  mortality. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  thou  canst  brinff  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  as  sudd^^y  raise  thy 
servant  again  as  thou  hast  cast  him  down,  and 
therefore  we  think  it  not  too  late  to  impfore  thy 
mercy  upon  him  for  his  recovery ;  at  least  we  beg 
of  tbtee  to  spare  him  a  Uttle,  that  he  m^  recover 
his  strength,  and  have  time  to  make  his  peace 
with  thee,  *'  before  tie  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
secsk.**  But  if  it  be  thy  will  to  remove  Aim  at  this 
time  into  another  world,  O  let  the  miracles  of  thy 
compassion,  and  thy  wonderful  mercy,  supply  to 
him  the  want  of  the  usual  measures  oif  time,  that 
Af  may  fit  Atmse^f  for  eternity.  And  let  the  great- 
ness of  his  calamity  be  a  means  to  procure  his 
pardon  for  those  defects  and  degrees  of  unreadi- 
ncss  which  this  sudden  stroke  hiSh  caused.  And 
teach  us  all,  we  beseech  thee,  firom  this  unexpected 
fole  of  our  brother  J  to  be  continuany  upon  our 
ffoard,  and  to  watch  and  pray,  since  we  know  not 
Uie  hour  when  the  *'MMter  of  the  house  oometh/' 
whether  **  in  the  evening,  or  at  midnight,  or  m 
the  morning." 

Locd,  thmi  hast  now  called  thy  servant  before 
he  was  aware  of  it }  O^  give  him  such  a  mat  and 
eflectual  repentance  m  this  exigence.  Uiat  in  a 
ahort  time  it  mar  be  sufficient  to  do  toe  work  of 
nany  days.  Tlioo  regardest,  O  Lord,  the  an- 
eerity  of  our  hearts  more  than  the  measures  of 
time,  in  our  conversion ;  accept  therefore,  we  be- 
seech thee,  the  few  minutes  of  thy  servant's  un- 
foigned  tean  and  humiliation  for  his  sins,  as  if 
they  were  hours  and  days  of  a  kmger  preparation: 
ana  let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  rescue  him  horn  au 
the  evils  Ae  deserves,  and  all  the  evils  he  fears, 
that  in  the  songs  of  eternity  which  angels  and 
saints  shall  sing  to  the  gfory  of  thy  name,  this  also 
may  be  reckoned  amongM  thine  invaloable  mei^ 


des,  that  thou  hast  redeemed  Air  soul  firom  death, 
and  made  him  partaker  of  eternal  life ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  sick  Person^  uhen  there  appeareth 
emaU  hope  qf  Recovery. 

[Yisitation  Offlee.] 
O  Father  of  mercies  and  Grod  of  all  comfort, 
our  only  help  in  tune  of  need;  we  fiy  unto  thee 


for  succour  m  behalf  of  this  thy  servant,  here  lyinff 
*er  thy  hand  in  great  wealuiess  of  body.  Look 
graciously  upon  Asm,  O  Lord,  and,  the  more  the 


outward  man  decayeth,  strengthen  Aim,  we  be- 
seech thee,  so  much  toe  more  continually  with 
th^  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inner  man. 
Give  Am  unfeigned  repentance  for  all  the  erron 
of  Ait  life  ^ast,  and  steadfest  feith  in  thjr  Son  Je- 
sus, that  Am  sins  may  be  forgiven,  and  his  pardon 
sealed  in  heaven,  before  Ae  so  hence,  and  be  no 
more  seen.  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  there  is  no 
worik  impossible  with  thee,  and  that,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  even  yet  raise  Aim  up.  and  grant  him  a 
fonffer  continuance  among  us.  Yet  forasmuch  as 
in  dl  ^ypearance  the  time  of  Ait  dissolution  draw- 
eth  near,  so  fit  and  prepare  Aim,  we  beseech  thee, 
again^  the  hour  of  deallL  that  after  hie  departure 
hence  in  peace,  and  in  tny  fevour,  his  soul  may 
be  recdved  into  thine  everlasting  kingdom; 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Chnst  thy  Son, 
our  Savknir.    Amen, 

A  general  Prayer  for  PrepanUion  and  Read^ 
nesstotUe, 

Lord,  "what  is  our  life,  but  a  vapour  which 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
avrayl"  Even  at  the  longest,  how  short  and 
transitory  f  and  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
secure,  yet  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth ;  nor  how  soon  thou  mayest  come,  hAre  we 
are  aware,  to  caU  us  to  our  last  account 

Cluickly  shall  we  be  as  water  spilt  on  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again. 
&mckly  shall  we  be  snatched  away  hence,  and 
our  place  here  shall  know  us  no  more. 

Our  bodies  shall  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
and  our  souls  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  to  receive  our  everkstiiig  doom ; 
and  yet,  O  Lord,  how  do  the  ffenendity  of  man- 
kind live  in  this  work),  as  if  tney  were  never  to 
leave  it!  Howunmindfulare  we  all  of  our  depar- 
ture! how  improvident  of  our  time!  how  careless 
of  our  souls,  sjid  nedigent  in  our  preparations  for 
eternity !  so  that  thou  migfatest  jusUy  cut  us  oflT 
in  the  midst  irf"  our  sins,  and  our  unpranaredness 
to  appear  before  thee.  But,  O  God  of  all  caafbri 
and  mercy,  remember  not  our  sins  against  thee, 
but  remember  thy  own  love  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  thy  tender  mercies  whkh  have  been  ever  of 
old.  O,  remember  how  short  our  time  is,  and 
"  so  teach  us  to  number  onr  days,  that  ws  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

In  the  days  of  our  health  and  ptuspeiity,  let  us, 
from  the  example  of  our  brother' e  wiakniii,  re- 
member our  own  approaching  fols;  and  1st  Mn, 
from  the  sudden  ohim«  of  heakhtsMckness,  con- 
sider how  few  and  evu  all  Ait  days  have  been,  and 
that  there  is  no  satisfartion  in  any  thing,  bvt  in 
knowing  thee,  O  God.  Lord,  what  have  we  to 
do  in  this  world,  but  to  devote  ourselves  whoHy  to 
thy  service,  and  to  make  rca^y  foa  tfas  worid  to 
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come  1  O,  thai  we  maj  all  of  n*  be  mindful  of 
thk  "  one  thing  neceesary,"  that  we  may  finish 
oar  "  work/'  before  we  finish  our  course. 

Gluicken  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  into  a  powerful 
and  serious  consideration  of  these  things,  now  thou 
hast  brought  him  into  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  Instruct  and  assist  him  in  this  great 
work  of  preparation  to  die.  Show  him  how  to  do 
it,  and  help  him  with  good  suooess  to  perform  it; 
that  when  the  time  m  hi$  dissolution  draweth 
near,  he  may  hate  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  re- 
sign himself  willingly  and  cheerfully  into  thy 
hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Creator, 
there  to  remain  with  thee  for  ever  in  that  blessed 
plaoe  wheie  sin  and  sickness  and  death  ahali  be 
no  more.    Amen, 

A  cammendiUory  Prayer Jbr  a  Hek  Permm  <U  the 
point  qf  Departure. 

[VisitaUon  Offies.J 

O  Almiohtt  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  ipi- 
rilBof  just  men  made  perfect;  we  humbly  com- 
mend tne  soul  of  this  thy  servant  our  dear  brother 
into  thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands  of  a  frithful 
Creator,  and  most  meidfhl  Saviour;  humbly  be- 
seeching thee,  that  it  may  be  acceptable  in  thy 
X'  " .  And  teach  us,  who  survive,  by  this  and 
daily  instances  of  mortality,  to  see  how  finul 
and  uncertain  our  own  condition  b,  and  so  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  seriously  apply 
our  hearts  to  that  holy  and  heavenly  wisdom, 
which  may  bring  us  to  life  everlasting;  through 
Jesus  Chnst  thy  Son,  our  Loid.    Amtn, 

A  Litany  for  a  tick  Per  eon  at  the  time  qf 
Departure. 

[Ttom  Bishop  Andrews.] 

O  God,  the  Father  of  heaven, 
Have  men^  upon  him : 
Keep  and  defend  him. 
O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  worid, 
Have  mercy  upon  him: 
Save  and  dedver  him. 
O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  pioceeding  fipom  the 
Father  and  the  Son, 

Have  metcy  onNi  him  .* 
Stvengthen  and  comfort  Mm. 
O,  holy,  Usased,  and  gloiioiw  Trinity, 

Have  metcy  upon  him. 
Remember  not,  Loid,  hie  ofienoea;  caU  not  to 
mind  the  ofienoea  of  hie  foiefothen;  but  spare 
kitn,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  servant,  whom  thou 
iMat  redeemed  with  tfay  pvedoos  blood,  and  be 
not  angry  with  him  for  ever. 

From  thy  wrath  and  indknation ;  fimn  the  iNur 
of  death;  eom  the  guilt  and  burden  at  hie  sins, 
and  from  the  dreMifbl  esolenDe  of  the  last  Jndg- 


4iodLoi!d  deliver  Mm. 
From  the  stfaig  ofconecience:  fipom  inqiaUeiMe, 
^  er  desiMir;  and  from  the  extramity  or 


er  afony,  vdikhmay  any  ways  witbtew 
Ms  mind  from  thee: 

Good  Lord  delher  Mm. 
From  the  powers  of  darknees;  from  the  niu- 
none  and  aasautts  of  our  ghostly  enemy:  and  from 
the  bitter  pangs  of  etemJ  death: 
Good  Lord  deliver  Mm. 
Froa  all  danger  and  distreas;  from  all  tenon 


nifoul  I 


and  torments;  from  all  pains  and  ponishmeoli^ 
both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul; 
Good  Lord  deliver  him. 
By  thy  manifold  and  great  mercies;  by  the  ma- 
foul  and  great  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Sen ; 
by  hie  agony  and  bloody  sweat;  by  his  atrong 
crying  and  tears;  by  his  hitter  croas  and  paesion; 
by  his  resurrection  snd  ascension;  by  his  inter- 
cession and  mediation:  and  by  Uie  graces  and 
comforts  of  the  Holy  Gnost; 
Grood  Lord  debver  Mm. 
In  this  time  of  extremity ;  in  hie  last  and  great- 
est need ;  in  the  hour  of  ueath,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment ; 

Good  Lord  deliver  Mm. 
We  sinners  do  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  O  Lord 
God :  that  it  may  please  thee  ta  be  M»  defender 
and  keeper;  to  remember  him  with  the  fevoor 
thou  bearest  unto  thy  people,  and  to  visit  Mm 
with^y  salvation : 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  save  and  defiver  hie 
soul  from  the  nower  of  the  enemy,  to  receive  it  to 
thy  mercy,  and  to  give  Mm  a  qmet  and  joyful  do- 
psirture: 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  be  merciful,  and  to 
forgive  all  tlie  sins  and  ofienees,  which  at  any 
time  of  M*  life  Ae  hath  committed  against  thee : 
We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  ^Mcharvei, 
vrfaat  m  the  hist  of  the  flesh,  or  in  the  lust  of  Uie 
eyoj  or  in  the  pride  of  life,  he  hath  comnitted 
against  thee: 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  not  to  lay  to  M» 
charge,  what,  in  tne  fierceness  of  hie  vrrath,  or  in 
vain  and  idle  words,  he  hath  cnmmitted  against 
thee: 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  make  Mm  partaker 
of  all  thy  mercies,  and  promisee,  in  Christ  .Tesns. 
We  beeeech  thee  to  hear  us,  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  grant  Ms  body  rest 
and  peace,  andapartin  the  Ueased  resurrection 
oflinandgloiy: 

We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  Good  Lord. 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  voochsafe  hie  aoul 
the  enjoyment  of  everiasting  happiness,  with  all 
the  blesMd  saints  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom: 
We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  Laid. 
Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 
O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takeet  away  the  sine  of 
thevrorid; 

Grant  him  ihf  peace. 
O  Lamb  of  GodI,  that  takest  away  the  sine  of 
thevrorid; 

Have  mercy  upon  him, 
OSaykmrofthe  world,  Ac  >_.|}j|,,_  ««« 
UntoUiygmeioQs,Ar        J-fen^.m. 

F\rrm  qf  recommending  the  Soul  to  Chdj  in  her 
Departure  fiom  the  Body. 

[From  Bishop  Oostaa.] 
Into  thy  merciful  hands,  O  Lord,  vre  commend 
the  soul  of  this  thy  servant,  now  departing  from 
the  body.  Receive  Atm,  we  humbly  oeseecn  thee, 
into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  into  the  glorious  sc>> 
dety  of  thy  saints  in  heaven.    Amen. 

God  the  Father,  who  hath  created  thee;  God 
the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  thee;  GodtbeHo^y 
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GhMt,  who  bath  hiAiMd  k»  grace  into  thee;  be 
now  and  erermore  thj  defence,  aaibt  thee  in  this 
thj  iaat  trial,  and  bnng  thee  to  everiaating  lUe. 
Amen, 

[Fh»mBMwp  Taylor.] 
I. 

O  Holt  and  moat  mcknia  Jesus,  we  humbly 
lecommend  the  soul  ofthy  servant  into  thy  hands^ 
thy  most  merciful  hands :  let  thy  blessed  angels 
stand  in  ministry  about  thy  servant,  and  protect 
kim  in  ki»  departure.    Amen, 

n. 

LoBn,  receive  the  aoul  of  this  thy  servant :  enter 
not  into  judffment  with  fUm ;  spare  him  whom 
tboQ  bast  re&emed  with  thy  most  precious  Mood, 
and  deliver  khn  from  all  evU  and  mischief  from 
the  crafts  and  aasaults  of  the  devil,  from  the  tear  of 
death,  and  from  everiasting  condemnation.  Amen. 

m. 

Lord,  impute  not  unto  him  the  foflies  of  hit 
youth,  nor  my  of  the  errors  of  hit  life;  but 
strei^lfthen  him  in  hi»  agony,  and  carry  him  nfely 
ttiTCNigfa  the  last  distress.  Let  not  his  fiiith  waver, 
nor  )S$  hope  fiiil,  nor  his  charity  be  diminished; 
let  him  die  in  peace,  and  rest  in  nope,  and  rise  in 
glory.    Amen, 

O  Satiocr  of  the  worid,  who  by  thy  croaa  and 
pradons  blood  haat  ledeemed  ns :  aave  and  help 
ttuB  thy  departing  aervant,  we  hnmbly  beaeecn 
thee,  O  LoM.    Amen. 

Unto  thy  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we 
oommit  him.  O  Lord,  bless  him,  and  keep  him. 
Make  thy  free  to  shine  upon  him,  and  be  gracious 
unto  him.  Lift  up  thy  countenance  upon  him, 
and  give  him  ytmob,  ooth  now  and  evermore. 
A 


A  wntciatory  F\>Tm  qf  DevoHon  that  may  he 
umd  leith  the  Priinda  or  ReUUkme  qf  the 
Dteeated. 

"Softsow  not,  brethren,  lor  them  which  are 
asleep,  even  aa  others,  who  have  no  hope. 

"  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose 
againj  even  so  them  alao  which  sleep  in  Jesus, 
wiO  God  brinff  with  htm."— 1  Thess.  iv.  13. 14. 

**  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemetn  good 
onto  him." — I  Sam.  iii.  IS. 

"  TIm  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
eome." — ^laaiah  Ivii.  1. 

*<  Though  the  righteous  be  prevented  with 
death,  yet  ahall  he  be  in  rest 

**  The  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  stand- 
eth  in  length  of  days,  nor  that  which  is  measured 
by  number  of  years. 

"  But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and 
an  unqMtted  life  is  old  age.*^— Wisd.  iv.  7, 8,  9. 

"Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  is  the  death 
of  his  aainta."—  Psafan  cxvi.  15. 

"  Tea,  blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the 
Loid ;  even  so  saith  the  Spirit;  for  they  rest  from 
their  labours."— Rev.  xiv.  13. 
Lstaspraj. 

liOfo,  have  merey  upon  ns. 
Clnkt,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ns. 
Ocm  Father  which  art  in  heaven :  hallowed  be 
(by  name.    Thy  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be 


doneincafthaaitisinheaven.  Giva  ns  this  day 
oar  daily  bread.  And  fiagive  ns  oar  treapaaaes 
as  we  ftirgive  them  that  trespass  agupst  us.  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from 
eviL    Amen. 

"  Xjoid,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  the  earth  and  the  world  were  made,  toou 
art  God  from  everiasting,  and  world  without  end. 

Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction ;  again  thou 
sayest,  Come  again,  ye  children  of  men. 

For  a  thousuid  yean  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday,  seeing  that  is  past  as  a  watch  in  the 
night. 

As  sooii  as  thou  soatterest  them,  they  are 
even  as  a  aleep,  and  fiule  avray  suddenly  like  the 
grass. 

In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  ffioweth  up: 
but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  (hied  up,  and 
withered. 

For  we  consume  away  in  thy  cBspIeasuie,  and 
are  afraid  ofthy  vmthful4ndiffnation. 

Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  thoe,  and 
our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 

For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  dajrs  are 
gone:  we  bring  our  yean  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a 
tak)  that  is  told. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Turn  thee  again  at  bat,  and  be  grMaous  to 
thy  servants. 

Comfort  them  again,  now  after  the  time  that 
thou  hast  afflicted  them,  and  far  the  present  oe- 
eaeion,  wherein  they  sufier  adversity. 

O  satisfy  them  mih  thy  mercy,  and  that  soon ; 
so  shall  they  rejoioe,  and  be  gbd  all  the  days  of 

their  m:' 

Most  just  art  thou,  O  God,  in  all  thy  dealing 
with  us,  "our  punishment  is  less  than  our  ini- 
quitaes  deserve ;  and  therefore  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit with  aU  humility  and  patience  to  thia  dispen- 
sation ofthy  divine  providence.  Be  pleased  so  to 
sanctify  it  to  this  fimnily,  that  thy  grace  and  mercy 
may  more  abundantly  flow  upon  thy  servants. 
Thy  property  it  is  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  O 
turn  that  evil,  which  is  now  befellen  this  house,  to 
the  benefit  of  every  one  of  us,  that  so  we  may  be 
able  to  say,  from  happy  experience,  that  "the 
house  of  mourning  is  oetter  than  the  house  of 
feasting,"  while  the  death  of  our  brother,  through  < 
thy  blessing,  shall  conduce  and  minister  to  our 
spiritual  amwntage. 

Let  the  sight  of  his  change  make  us  the  more 
mindful  of  our  own,  and  the  sense  of  our  Ums 
make  us  cleave  more  steadfestly  to  thee,  O  God. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  make  us  fol- 
low his  example,  and  the  hope  we  have  of  his 
being  blessed,  cause  us  to  "  press,"  with  the  more 
earnestness,  "  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  the  weakness  and 
firailty  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  we  beseech 
thee  to  give  thy  servanto,  who  are  more  nearly 
concerned  in  thu  visitation,  a  constant  supply  of 
thy  good  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  bear  it  with 
humdity,  patience,  resignation,  and  submission 
to  thy  divine  will,  as  bea>meth  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ  O  that  no  repining  thoughts  may 
arise  in  their  hearts  to  discompose  their  duty  to^ 
wards  thee,  or  towards  their  neighboor :  bat  help 
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them  nliher  to  think  wheiein  they  have  affi*iided 
thee,  uul  carefoUjto  amend  it:  to  place  their 
abactions  more  eteadfaBtly  on  those  immoveable 
things  which  are  above,  and  freely  resign  all  their 
thoughts  and  desires  unto  thee ;  sajing.  with  holy 
Job,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  And 
let  the  death  of  thy  servant  strike  us  all  with 
such  a  lively  sense  of  our  mortality,  as  may  cause 
us  so  thoroughly  to  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  grace, 
that  when  we  die,  we  may  rest  in  him,  as  our 
hope  b  this  our  brother  doth. 

We  evidently  see  "that  death  is  the  end  of  all 
men ;"  grant  us  therefore  gmoe  to  lay  it  to  heart, 
to  despise  the  world,  "  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil, 
and  cleave  to  that  which  is  ffood;  todelightin  thy 
word,  to  ftudy  thy  will,  to  o&erve  thy  law,  and  to 
take  all  possU)le  care  to  promote  thy  honour,  and 
OUT  own  salvation ;  that  when  "  we  go  the  way 
of  all  earth,  we  may  be  comforted  by  thy  pre- 
sence," and  admitted  into  thy  heavenly  kingnom. 

Assist  vm  merdfully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our 
sopolications  and  prayers,  and  dispose  the  way 
of  tny  servants  towards  tne  attainment  of  ever- 
lasting salvation;  that,  among  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be 
defended  by  thy  most  gracious  and  ready  help; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us,  the  Lord  lifl 
up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us,  and 
give  us  peace,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen, 


OCCASIONAL  PRATERS  AND  DETOTIONS  FOR  THE 
SICK  AlfD  UNFORTUNATE  IN  EXTRAORDINARY 
CASES. 

A  Prayer  for  «  Person  whoee  lUneM  i*  cki^y 
brought  on  him  bymtmecalamitenu  Ditatteror 
Issty  ae  qf  EstaUf  ReUUionM^  or  Friende,  4«. 

[From  Bisliop  Patrick.J 

O  MOST  gracious  and  glorious  G^kI,  supreme 
Judge  and  Governor  of  the  world,  "  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  and  from 
whom  an  the  blessuigs  we  enjoy,  and  "every 

good  and  perfect  gift  oometh,"  grant  us,  we  hum- 
ly  beseech  thee,  such  a  measure  of  thy  grace, 
that  whenever  thou  art  pleased  to  remove  any  or 
thy  blessings  from  us,  we  may  \x9X  it  with  a  per- 
fect resignation  to  thy  divine  will ;  and  with  all 
patience,  humility,  and  contentedness  of  spirit, 
consider  how  unworthy  we  are  of  the  least  or  thy 
mercies. 

More  particularly,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to 
give  tbis  peaoeableness,  and  contentedness  of 
mind,  to  this  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  so  sen- 
sibly afflicted,  by  taking  so  near  and  dear  a  bless- 
ing from  him.  O  give  him  sucJi  a  portion  of  thy 
bmed  Spirit,  and  such  a  lively  sense  of  hi»  dut^, 
that  he  mav  have  power  to  surmount  all  the  dif- 
ficulties he  labours  under,  and  freely  to  resi^  all 
hit  thoughts  and  desires  unto  thee,  submitting 
himfeif  entirely  to  thy  good  providence,  and  re- 


tenl 


solving,  by  thy  gracious  assistance,  to  rest  con- 
ited  with  whatsoever  thou  in  thy  wisdom  ap- 
pointest  for  him.    Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  the 
and  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  therefore 


be  ploBsed  to  comfott  Aim  in  this  bed  of  nckneas* 
establish  him  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance : 
and  grant  that  no  repining  thoughto  may  increase 
his  iflness,  or  discompose  nis  duty  towards  thee,  or 
his  neighbour :  but  enable  him  to  think  wherein 
he  hath  offended  thee,  and  carefully  to  amend  his 
erron;  toad  his  affections  on  things  above,  and 
not  on  things  below,  and  to  lay  up  for  himself 
treasures  in  heaven,  even  the  treasures  of  a  good 
life,  which  no  disasters  or  calamities  shall  ever  be 
able  to  take  from  htm.  G^rant  this,  O  heavenly 
Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  Jar  a  Person  who  by  any  caktmiiaus 
Disaster  hath  broken  any  qf  his  Bones^  or  is 
very  much  bruised  and  hurt  in  hb  Body. 

[From  Mr.  Jenks.] 

O  Lord,  the  only  disposer  of  all  events,  thoa 
hast  Uught  us  that  "affliction  cometh  not  foith 
of  the  di^  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground:"  but  that  the  disasters  whidi  befell  as 
are  by  thy  appointment  Thou  art  lust  in  sB 
thou  bringest  upon  us:  and  though  thy  "  judg- 
mento  are  &r  above  out  of  our  sight,"  yet  we 
know  "  that  they  are  right,  and  that  it  is  in  very 
feithfidnessthoucausest  us  to  be  afflicted."  "Why 
then  should  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  tfale 
punishment  of  his  sins  1"  Let  these  considerations 
prevail  with  thy  servant  to  submit  to  thy  dispen- 
sations. Make  him  resolve  to  bear  the  eflecte  of 
thy  d'ispleasnre,  and  to  consider  it  as  the  just  de- 
sert of  his  sins.  O  Liord,  give  him  patience  and 
strength,  and  grace,  proportionable  to  this  great 
trial ;  and  enable  him  so  to  conduct  Atm«e{/'iinder 
it,  thai,  after  the  affliction  is  removed,  he  may  find 
cause  to  say,  "  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted." 
Thou  that  hast  torn  and  smitten,  thou  art  able  to 
heal  and  to  comfort.  Be  pleased  to  remember  him 
in  this  his  low  estate.  Cause  him  to  "search and 
try  his  wayr  and  turn  to  thee,  and  bring  fi^rth 
fruite  meet  ror  repentance." 

We  know,  O  Lord,  thou  canst  raise  him  up 
from  the  deepest  affliction:  O,  let  it  be  thy  gra- 
cious will  to  glorify  thy  power  and  mercy  m  his 
recovenr ;  or,  nowever  thou  shalt  think  fit  to  dis- 
pose of  this  "  vile  body,"  grant  Aim,  O  God,  a 
mind  entirely  resided  to  thy  will,  and  satisfied 
with  thy  dispensations.  O,  make  this  calamity 
the  messenger  of  thy  bve  to  his  soul,  and  the 
happy  means  of  his  conversion  j  through  Jesus 
Chnst.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  that  is  <\JffUcted  wiih 
grievous  Pains  qf  his  Body. 

\Fnm  Mr.  Joaks.] 

O  Lord,  thou  art  a  merciful  Grod,  and  dost  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men ;  but  when 
necessity  requires,  thou  chastisest  us  for  our  profit, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy  holiness.  Re- 
move, we  beseech  thee,  this  affliction  from  thy 
servant,  or  enable  him  to  bear  what  thoa  art 
pleased  to  lay  upon  him.  Lord,  all  Ait  desire  is 
before  thee,  snd  his  ^rroamng  is  not  hid  from 
thee.  Regard  Ai»  afiiiction,  when  thou  hearest 
Ms  cry.  Enter  not  into  jodgment  with  Aim,  nor 
deal  with  Aim  aooording  to  his  sins,  t)Otaccoit]ing 
to  thy  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  O  gracuMis  Father, 
sanctify  to  Aim  what  thou  hast  laid  upon  Aim, 
that  hu  present  afHiction  may  work  out  for  Aim 
au  eternal  weight  of  glory.    Support  Aim  under 
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kit  puiM,  tin  it  ■hall  pkaBO  thee  to  gnnt  him 
ease  and  comfort  Ano,  however  thou  shall  deal 
with  him,  let  him  not  repine  at  thy  correction, 
nor  ain  in  chaiginff  thee  foolishly.  Make  him 
sensible,  that  thou  ^lest  nothing  but  what  is  wise 
and  just;  nothing  but  what  thy  servant  shall  one 
day  have  cause  to  bless  and  praise  thee  for  doinff. 
And  let  this  consideration  teach  him  to  glorify 
thee  in  the  time  of  hia  visitation,  by  an  humbte 
auhmission  to  th^  will,  and  a  sincere  reformation 
under  thy  providential  dispensations;  that  thou 
mayest  visit  him  in  mercy  and  love,  show  him  the 
ioy  of  thy  salvation;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Loid.    Amen, 

A  Prdytr  far  One  vho  is  troubled  with  acute 
Point  qf  the  Goutf  Stone^  CoUe^  or  any  otiier 
bodily  Distemper. 

[From  Mr.  Spinkes.] 

O  BLEasED  God,  just  and  holy,  who  dost  not 
wittingly  afflict  the  children  of  men;  withhold  not, 
we  beseech  thee,  thy  asaistance  from  this  thy  ser- 
vant in  the  extremity  of  his  pain.  His  sorrows 
are  increased,  and  his  soul  is  rail  of  trouble.  He 
has  none  to  nee  unto,  for  the  ease  and  mitigation 
of  his  agoniea,  but  to  thee,  O  Lord.  He  freely 
owns  that  his  sufferings  are  infinitely  less  than  he 
has  deserved ;  yet  once  they  pieice  deep,  and  are 
become  almost  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  we  pe- 
aume  to  call  upon  thee  for  aid;  and  to  entreat  thee, 
not  to  punish  A»m  according  to  his  deserts.  For 
if  thou  ahouldest  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  itl"  Spare  him 
for  tny  mercy^  sake;  and  correct  him 
"  not  inthbieaneer,  lest  thou  bring  A«m  to  nothing." 
£o^  him  wiu  that  patience  which  may  enable 
him  cheerfully  to  submit  to  thy  chastisement: 
and  grant  him  an  unfdgned  repentance  for  all 
kismoB.  Comfoft  his  soul,  which  melteth  away 
for  very  heaviness,  and  let  thy  loving  mercy  come 
onto  him.  Sanctify  this  thy  fotherly  correction 
to  him,  that  it  may  be  for  thy  glory,  and  his  ad- 
vantage. And  when  thy  sracious  ends  in  afflict- 
ing him,  shall  be  aocomp&hed,  which  we  know 
arenot  for  "  thy  pleasure,"  but  for  his  profit,  j^ve 
him,  we  beseech  thee,  a  fresh  occasion  to  rejoice 
in  thy  saving  health ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Loia.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  in  the  SmaU-Pox,  or 
any  svihrUke  raging  infectious  Disease. 

O  OHicicyus  and  merciful  Father,  the  only 
giver  of  health,  kx>k  down,  we  beseech  thee,  with 
an  eye  of  compassion,  upon  thy  miserable  and 
Asoonsoiate  servant,  from  whom  thou  hast  taken 
this  great  and  valuable  blesmng ;  and  instead  of  it, 
^      filled  every  part  of  his  body  with  a  sore 


Teach  him^  O  Lord,  andteach  us  all  firom  hence. 
to  eonddor  bow  soon  the  beauty  of  hfo  is  blastea 
Bke  a  flower,  and  our  "  strength  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd,'*  that  we  may  not  put  our  trust  in  any 
of  these  transitory  things,  but  in  thee  only,  the 
living  God,  who  art  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,  to 
kiO  and  to  make  alive. 

Our  brother,  whom  w«  now  behold  a  spectacle 
of  misery,  vras  lately,  like  one  of  us,  in  perfect 
iMalth.  But  now  *^thou  makest  his  beauty  to 
eoDsume  away,  aa  it  vreie  a  moth  fretting  a  gar- 
BWDt    Thine  axxowa  stidL  fiist  in  him^  and  thy 


hand  presseth  him  sore;  so  that  there  Isnosonnd- 
ness  in  his  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger ;  neither 
is  there  any  rest  in  his  bones  by  reason  of  his 
sin. 

*'  O  reject  him  not  utterly,  but  take  thy  plague 
away  from  him.  Return.  O  Lord,  and  uiat 
speedily ;  for  his  spirit  fiiiletn.  O  leave  him  not 
in  his  distress ;  for  though  the  world  may  forsake 
Asm,  his  sure  trust  is  in  thee.  To  thee,  O  Lord, 
does  A«  ciy;  to  thee  doth  he  stretch  forth  his 
hands ;  his  soul  thirsteth  after  thee  as  a  barren  and 
dry  land.  Lord,  all  his  desire  b  before  thee,  and 
his  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee.  Comfort  him 
therefore  again  now  after  the  time  that  thou  hast 
afiUcted  him,  and  for  the  days  wherein  Ite  hath 
sufiered  adversity." 

Put  a  stop,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  to  this 
raffing  infection,  and  say  to  the  destroying  angel. 
"  R  is  enouffh."  Protect  us  under  the  shadow  of 
thy  win^,  3iat  we  may  not  "  be  afraid  of  any  ter- 
ror by  niffht ;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  b  v  day ; 
nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness; 
nor  for  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noon- 
day ;"  but  that,  with  ease  in  our  minds,  and  health 
in  our  bodies,  we  may  serve  thee  cheerfully  all  the 
days  of  our  life;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Am^n. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  in  a  Consumption,  or 
any  lingering  Disease. 

[From  Mr.  Jenka.] 

O  MERCIFUL  God,  thou  hast  long  kept  thy  ser- 
vant under  thy  chastening  hand ;  Uiou  hast  made 
him  acquainted  with  gnef ;  and  his  sickness  is 
even  l>ecome  his  familiar  companion :  yet,  O  bless- 
ed Lord,  ffrant  that  he  may  not  be  impatient  un- 
der thy  chastisement,  who  art  pleased  to  wait  so 
long  for  the  return  of  a  sinner :  but  let  him  re- 
member that  thon  hast  kind  intentions,  even  in 
thy  bitterest  dispensations ;  that  thou  "  chastenest 
him  whom  thou  lovest,  and  scourgest  every  son 
whom  thou  receivest"  Teach  him,  O  gracious 
Father,  to  see  love  in  thy  rod,  and  justice  in  all 
thy  dealings ;  that  he  may  humble  himself  under 
thy  miffhty  hand ;  that  he  may  think  it  good  for 
him  to  nave  been  afflicted,  and  patiently  wait  for 
thy  loving  kindness. 

Yet,  that  his  faith  may  not  fail,  nor  his  patience 
be  overcome,  give  him  ease  and  relaxation  frxMn 
his  pain,  and  a  happy  conclusion  of  this  long  vi- 
sitation. In  the  mean  time,  grant  that  he  may 
neither  despise  thy  chastening,  nor  faint  under 
thy  rebukes;  but  employ  the  time  which  thou 
lendest,  and  improve  the  afiliction  which  thou 
continuest,  as  a  gracious  opportunity  for  his  spi- 
ritual advantage;  that  under  the  decays  of  tne 
body,  the  inner  man  may  be  renewed  day  by  day ; 
and  that  whatever  appertains  to  his  eveiiasting 
salvation  may  be  promoted  and  perfected  through 
the  riches  otthy  grace,  and  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies  in  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  who  is  lame  in  his  SKeib- 
ness. 

[From  Mr.  Lewis.] 

O  ALMIGHTY  God,  who  "  art  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  feet  to  the  lame,"  have  pity,  we  entreat  thee, 
on  thy  servant :  help  him  in  his  distress,  and  bless, 
we  pray  thee,  the  means  made  use  of  for  his  cure. 
Male  him  sennble  of  thy  design  in  visiting  him 
vrith  this  affliction;  cause  him  to  lemember,  how 
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in  hU  fltfength  and  health,  he  foflowed  hit  own 
devioea,  and  the  desirp  ofhia  own  heart;  and  let 
him  aee,  that  thou  heat  lifted  up  thy  hand  a^nst 
him^  for  thifi  veiy  puipoae,  that  he  may  learn  to 
walk  more  humUy  with  thee,  and  torn  hU  feet  to 
thy  teatiinonies.  Deliver  him  from  the  painful 
confinement  under  which  he  labours,  and  grant 
him  again  the  happiness  of  enjoyinff  the  comforts 
of  his,  and  of  wonhipinff  thee  m  uy  sanctuary, 
with  the  "  voice  of  joy  ana  pnise."  But,  O  Lord, 
not  o«r  will,  but  tmne  be  done.  Thou  knowest 
better  what  is  good  for  us,  than  we  ourselves ;  and 
it  b  in  wisdom  that  thou  afflictest  us.  Give  thy 
servant  patience,  that  he  may  bear  his  pains  with- 
out murmuring,  and  wait  at  the  time  of  his  deli- 
verance from  iSem  without  uneasiness ;  aatisiy  him 
of  thy  care  over  him^  and  thy  tender  regard  to 
him]  and  in  thy  good  time  restore  him  to  Jiis  for- 
mer strength  and  vigour,  that  he  ma  v  give  thanks 
to  thee  in  the  great  congregation  ;  through  Jesus 
Chiftit  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  One  that  is  Bed-ridden. 

[From  Mr.  Lewis.] 

O  Lord  our  Qod^  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  all  comfort,  have  compessbn,  we  en- 
treat thee,  on  the  helpless  condition  of  thy  servant: 
support  his  spirits  wnich  are  ready  to  droop  under 
aflSiction :  re/iresh  his  mind  which  is  apt  to  be  un- 
easy and  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  perpetual 
confinement  Give  sleep  to  his  eyes,  and  rest  to 
his  wear?  tliooghts.  Cause  him  to  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night  watches ;  to  "  commune  with  his 
own  heart ;"  and,  in  his  solitude, "  to  search  and  tir 
his  ways,"  that  he  may  see  wherein  he  hath  erred, 
and  may  turn  unto  thee  with  all  his  soul  and  with 
all  his  strength.  Let  this  affliction  be  the  means 
of  preparing  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  thy  pre- 
sence, m  which  is  fulness  of  joy ;  and  let  him  be 
the  more  patient  under  it  for  that  reason.  Make 
him  thankful  that  thou  hast  by  this  expedient 
preserved  him  from  the  company  of  those  whose 
evil  communication  might  nave  corrupted  his 
heart,  and  hast  taken  him  out  of  a  world,  by  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  which  he  might  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  thee,  and  turn  from 
the  way  of  thy  coomiandmenta.  Grrant.  O  Lord, 
that  he  may  not  render  himself  unwortny  of  thy 
fiivour,  by  murmuring  and  repining;  but  that  he 
may  use  the  leisure  and  opportunitv  now  given 
htm,  to  make  his  peace  with  thee,  and  be  fitt^  for 
the  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance  among  the  saints 
in  light ;  through  thy  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  troubled  in  Mind^  or  in 
Conscience. 

rVisitation  Office.] 

O  BT.F.S8RD  Lord,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and 
the  God  of  all  comforts,  we  beseech  thee,  look 
down  in  pity  and  compassion  upon  this  thine 
afflicted  servant  Thou  writest  bitter  things 
against  him^  and  makest  him  to  possess  his  for- 
mer iniquities:  thy  wrath  Hethbard  upon  him. 
and  his  soul  is  full  of  trouble.  Bat,  O  merciful 
God,  who  hast  given  us  thy  holy  word  for  our 
learning,  that  we  throogh  patience,  and  comfort 
of  the  scriptures,  might  have  hope ;  give  him  a 
r^fat  understanding  df  himse^^  and  of  thy  threat* 


eningi  and  pronuses;  tiiat  he  may  nciflier  etiA 
away  his  confidence  in  thee,  nor  place  it  any 
where  but  in  thee.  GKve  him  stren^  ^'^^'^ 
all  temptations,  and  heal  all  his  infirmities.  Bresk 
not  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  fiaz. 
Shut  not  up  thy  tender  mercies  in  dispkSsme, 
but  make  him  bear  of  joy  and  gladneas,  that  the 
bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoioe.  De- 
liver him  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy;  lift  up  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  upon  Asm,  and  give  him 
peace,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Cmist  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Another  for  the  same^  or  for  One  under  deep  Me- 
lancholy and  Dejection  qf  Spirit, 

[Fh>m  Mr.  Jenks.] 

O  MOST  gracious  Lord,  thou  knowest  our  finune, 
and  art  fullof  compassion  to  thy  servants  under 
their  trouble  and  oppressbn ;  look  down  upon  ns, 
we  humbly  beseecn  thee,  with  thy  woated  pUj, 
and  remember  the  work  of  thy  hands,  our  disooQ- 
solate  brother.  Thy  wrath  hes  hard  upon  him; 
and  all  thy  waves  are  gone  over  Aim;  thy  tcvron 
oppress  his  mind,  and  disturb  hisreaeaa.  O  thou 
that  speakest  the  winds  and  waves  into  obedienee 
and  calmness,  settle  and  quiet  his  diaooeiposed 
thoughts;  speak  peace  and  satisfection  to  his 
trouued  mind,  and  give  fUm  comfort  and  surs 
confi(knce  in  the  sense  of  th]r  pardon  and  la^t, 
"Lord,  help  his  unbelief,  and  increase  Ms  feith. 
Though  he  walk  in  the  val  W  and  shadow  of 
death,  let  "thy  rod  and  thy  staff  support  and  pro- 
tect Am."  In  the^Qultitude  of  the  thoughts  and 
sorrows  that  he  hath  in  his  heart,  let  thy  comfort 
refresh  his  soul.  Let  in  a  beam  of  thy  heavenlr 
light,  to  dispel  the  clouds  and  daikneas  in  wlueh 
hts  mind  is  involved.  O  direct  to  the  means 
most  proper  for  his  help,  and  so  Ueas  and  prosper 
them,  that  they  may  enectually  promote  hie  re- 
covery out  of  this  depforable  state.  Incline  his 
ears  to  wholesome  counsels,  and  dispose  his  heart 
to  recdve  due  impressions.  O  gnciotts  Father, 
nty  his  fbiihy,  torsive  his  sin,  and  rebuke  A«t 
distemper,  that  his  disquieted  soul  may  retmn  to 
its  rest.  O,  raise  him  up,  and  show  thy  mevcy 
upon  Aim,  for  the  sake  ot  Jesus  Christ,  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  and  Redeemer.    Am£n, 

For  the  same. 

[nrom  Bishop  Patrick.] 

Preserve  this  thy  servant,  O  gracious  Father, 
firom  dishonouring  thee  and  his  reUgion,  bj  dis- 
trusting thy  power,  or  thy  goodness. 

Remove  all  troublesome  imaginations  from  Am, 
and  give  Aim  a  clear  understanding  of  thee,  and 
of  himself  that  no  causeless  fears  and  joaJooaies 
may  overwhelm  Aim,  nor  Ais  heart  sink  within 
Aim  from  any  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit. 
Compose,  we  beseech  thee,  Ai«  disturbed  thoughts ; 
quiet  his  disordered  mind,  and  appease  all  tte  to- 
muHs  of  At«  soul,  by  a  sweet  sense  of  thy  tender 


Aim  so  much  light  uid  ludgment  ainid  all  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  his  thousfats,  tiist  he 
may  not  think  Aimse^fbrmken  by  thee;  but  may 
firmly  bdieve,  that  if  Atf  does  the  best  A«  can,  tkm 
reqmrest  no  mora.  And  enshle  Aun,  O  Loird,  to 
kwk  forwarda  to  that  refpaa  of  light  and  i^. 
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wbitlier  oar  Savkrar  is  gone  beibre,  to  prepare  a 
plMse  fiv  all  thy  fiuthfiil  servants. 

Strengthen  kU  weak  and  feeble  endeaToors. 
SoDpoit  ki»  fidnting  spirit,  and  cause  it  humbly 
to  nope  in  thee.  Confirm  snd  establish  every 
ffood  thought,  desire,  and  purpose,  which  thou 
Bast  wrought  in  kim.  Make  him  to  grow  in 
WMdom,  foith,  lore,  and  willing  obedience.  Con- 
duct him.  hereafter  so  easily  a^  steadily,  peace- 
ably and  quietly,  so  cheerfuliv  and  securely^  in 
thy  ways,  that  he  may  glorify  thee  whilst  he  lives, 
UM  when  he  leaves  this  troublesome  world,  may 
res^  hia  soul  into  thy  merciful  hands,  with  a 
pious  eonfidenoe  and  a  hope  of  a  joyfiil  resurrec- 
tioii :  through  the  merits  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  L«ord.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  far  One  under  Fean  and  Doubtt  oon- 
cemtn^his  spiritual  CondUiony  or  under  per- 
plexing TTumghU  and  Scruples  about  his 
Duty. 

{Tnm  Mr.KattleweltJ 
O  Lord  our  (jod,  we  ofier  up  our  humble  sup- 
piirarinn  to  thee  in  behalf  of  this  thy  servant, 
wlioaa  soal  is  disquieted  within  him  by  hit  fears 
and  anxiety  respecting  the  safety  of  hi»  condition. 
Raoaove  mm  hun^  we  entreat  thee,  all  frightful 
apprahensions,  all  perplexing  doubts  and  scruples 
about  hi*  dotv.  Make  him  satisfied  and  settled 
in  a  rifffat  understanding  of  all  thy  precepts,  and 
eaiefuTin  the  observance  of  them ;  and  dutpel,  by 
tbe  light  of  thy  countenance,  all  that  darkness 
which  obscures  hi»  soul,  that  he  may  not  he  un- 
Beoessarily  dejected,  and  distrustful  ofhimae^f^  or 
^shonparablr  jeakras  of  thee.  Deliver  him  from 
al  tliaae  c^nnees  which  make  him  so  much  a 
stranger  to  peace  and  comfort :  and  cause  him  to 
place  hie  duef  satis&ction  and  deHght  in  obeying 
tky  o&nmandmsnts,  and  in  meditating  on  thy 
■Micy ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

A  Prayer  for  One  who  ia  cUtturbed  with  wicked 

and  blasphemous  Thoughts, 

[r^on  Mr.  Lewis.] 

O  Lord  Gk>D,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all  desires  kiMwn ; 
we  hamUy  entreat  thee  to  soooour  and  relieve  this 
tinr  servant,  who  labours  under  the  Imrden  of 
wicked  thouffhta.  Let  thy  power  and  goodness 
ha  shown  in  DsaRng  Ait  disoraered  mind.  Cleanse 
tho  tiKNights  of  Ait  heart  by  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Holy  Sprit  Sofler  them  not  to  be  defiled  W 
any  proiane  or  UasphemoassuffsestMns,  but  heal 
tiw  soal  of  thy  servant,  by  enabung  him  to  stifie 
md.  suppress  all  such  tlioughts  as  tend  to  rob  Aim 
drAitpesoe,ordeprive  Aim  of  the  comforts  ofre- 
.  Enable  Am  to  be  of  an  equal  and  steady 
r,  tobemiU  and  gentle  in  Ais  behaviour, 
'  to  km  Ait  hopes  and  fears  within  doe 
,  Make  hUm  sensible  of  tbe  wise  and 
I  of  these  afllktions ;  that,  if  they  are 
duly  hnpioved,  they  may  be  powerful  preserva- 
lives  of  Ait  sold  against  the  prevailing  sins  of  a 
Bpsniions  age:  may  lessen  Ais  inclinations  to  the 
eiQoymenls  or  this  life,  and  deaden  Ait  appetite  to 
1  pleasore,  and  the  perishinff  gooos  of  this 
that  these  afflictions  may  dispose  Aim  to 
■ionate  the  mafSenm  of  others,  and  make 
Aia»*inore  thorooahly  feel  nis  own  infirmities,  and 
the  want  of  ^hvfiie  assistance.  Open  Ait  e^rss, 
that  As  may  see  and  know  the  wise  and  gracious 
<spWMwitions  of  thy  proridcnee;  and,  by  humbling 


himself  under  them,  may  at  length  be  lifted  up 
and  made  a  partaker  of  that  peace  and  joy  whicn 
thou  bestowest  on  all  thy  faithful  servanu.  Orant 
this,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Media- 
tor and  Redeemer. 

A  Prayer  for  One  who  is  afflicted  with  a  pn^fane 
Mistrust  qf  Divine  TVuths^  and  blasphemous 
Thoughts. 

IFrom  Mr.  KettleweU.] 

O  MOST  gracious  God,  in  whose  hand  b  the 
soul  of  every  living  creature;  raotect  this  thy 
servant,  we  numbly  and  earnestly  entreat  thee, 
against  all  doubts  and  mistrusts  of  thy  truth, 
against  all  irreligious  thoughts  and  suggestions. 

Never  suffer  them,  O  Lord,  to  w^en  Ait 
feith,  or  to  hinder  Aim  from  uerrorraing  Ait  duty. 
Preserve  Aim  not  only  from  tne  sin,  but  if  it  seem 
gpod  to  thine  infinite  wisdom,  from  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  sorrow,  which  may  attend  them. 

Butj  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  to  continue  these 
terrifying  thoughts  for  Ait  trial  and  humiliation, 
Xjord,  oMke  Aim  sensible  that  they  will  not  be 
imputed  to  Aim  as  sin,  if,  as  soon  as  Ae  perceives 
them,  he  rejects  them  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. 

During  this  trial,  let  Aim  learn  to  depend  upon 
thee,  that,  as  often  as  these  pro&ne  thoughts  arise 
in  Ait  mind,  he  may  find  grace  to  overcome  them, 
and  without  the  least  indulgence  or  delay-  to  cast 
them  out ;  and  that  he  may  feam  to  show  patience 
under  them,  as  under  every  other  afiUction  and 
trial  of  thy  appointment,  trusting  to  thy  grace  to 
assist  Aim,  and  to  thy  goodness  to  deUver  Aim; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  One  under  the  dread  qf  ChnTs 
Wrath  and  everlasting  Damnation. 

[Ftrom  Mr.  Lewis.] 

O  ALMIGHTY  Qod,  the  aid  of  all  that  need,  and 
the  helper  of  all  that  flee  to  thee  for  succour,  ac- 
cept, we  beseech  thee,  our  humble  supplicati<ms 
for  tins  th^  servant,  labouring  under  the  dismal 
apprehensions  of  thy  wrath. 

O  Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  Aim  ; 
make  Aim  sensible  that,  though  the  wages  of  sin 
are  death,  the  gift  of  God  b  eternal  life ;  that  thou 
hatest  the  dewi  of  a  sinner,  and  art  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish ;  that  thou  always  punish- 
est  less  than  we  deserve,  and  in  the  mknt  of  judg- 
ment rememberest  mercy.  Revive  Ait  soul  wim 
a  sense  of  thy  k>ve,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
thy  pardon,  and  the  joj  of  thy  salvation ;  that  Ae 
may  be  raised  firom  this  dejection,  and  show  with 
gladness  what  thou  hast  done  for  Ait  soul.  All 
tnis  we  humbly  b^  for  Jesus  Christ*s  sake. 
Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  a  lAtnatie, 
[FhMDMr.Jenks.] 

O  Lord,  the  only  wise  God^  finom  whom  we 
have  received  all  the  fecuhies  of^  our  souls :  thou 
art  holy  and  righteous  in  all  thy  dispensations, 
though  the  reason  of  them  is  firequently  unknown 
to  us.  DispeL  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  tnine  infinite  wisdom,  the  clouds  in 
which  the  soul  of  thy  servant  is  now  involved; 
that  Ae  may  regain  Ait  understanding,  and  the 
right  use  or  Ait  faculties.  Heal  Ait  disordered 
nund :  settle  and  quiet  Ait  passkms;  pacify  and 
compose  Ait  imagination. 
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O  proiper  the  means  wbich  ti«  ined  for  his  n- 
coveiy.  Make  him  tractable  in  the  uae  of  reme- 
dies, and  willing  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  But  if  no  means  can  effect  his  cure,  let 
him  possess  his  soul  in  peace  and  composure,  and 
in  every  interval  of  reason  address  his  prayer  to 
thee :  that,  when  his  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be 
dissolved,  he  may  rejoice  in  his  former  inability 
to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  be  pre- 
sented unto  thee  pure  and  undefiled,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  natural  Fools^  or  Madmen* 
[From  Mr.  Kettlewell.] 

O  ALMioHTT  and  most  merciful  Father,  pity, 
we  entreat  thee,  this  thy  unhappy  creature,  who 
knows  not  his  own  wants,  nor  now  to  ask  for  thy 
mercies.  Compassionate,  O  Lord,  his  infirmities, 
and  supply  his  necessities.  Let  tny  wisdom  pre- 
vent those  evils  which  he  cannot  ibresee,  or  wants 
understanding  to  remove ;  but  especially  keep  him 
from  doing  any  thing  that  may  be  hurttul  eitner  to 
himself  or  others. 

Let  his  mind,  on  all  occasions^  be  quiet  and 
peaceable ;  and  as  far  as  Ai«  fiiculties  extend,  ex- 
ercised in  piety  and  devout  meditations.  O  near 
our  cry  when  we  call  upon  thee :  hear  us  for  him 
who  u  not  able  to  pray  for  himseyf;  grant  him 
thy  fatherly  care  at  present,  and  thy  peace  at  tfa« 
last ;  through  the  mediation  of  thy  Son,  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

PROPER  PSALMS  FOR  A  SICK  PER- 
SON AT  SEA. 
1. 

1.  Save  me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  in, 
even  unto  my  soul. 

2.  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  so  that  the 
floods  run  over  me. — Psalm  Ixix.  1,  2. 

3.  The  floods  are  risen,  O  Lord,  the  floods 
have  lift  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their 
waves. 

4.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage 
horribly :  but  yet  the  Lord,  who  dweUeth  in  h^- 
ven,  b  mightier. — Psalm  xciil  4,  6. 

5.  He  maketh  the  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  still. 

6.  Wherefore  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  cry  in 
my  trouble:  deliver  me  out  of  my  distress. — 
Psalm  cvii.  28. 

7.  Thou  shalt  show  us  wonderful  things  in  thy 
righteousness,  O  Qod  of  our  salvation :  thou  that  ait 
i&  boipe  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them 
that  remain  in  the  broad  sea. — Psalm  Ixv.  5. 

8.  Throuffh  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  ever 
since  I  was  bom ;  thou  art  he  that  took  me  oat  of 
my  mother's  womb ;  my  praise  shall  always  be  of 
thee.— Psahn  Ixxi.  5,  6. 

9.  I  will  cry  unto  thee^  Thou  art  my  fiither, 
my  Grod,  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation. — Psalm 
Ixxxix.  26. 

10.  Withdraw  not  thou  thy  mercy  from  me,  O 
Lord;  let  thy  loving-kindness  and  truth  always 
preserve  me. 

11.  For  innumerable  troubles  are  come  about 
me :  my  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me,  that 
1  am  not  able  to  look  up;  yea,  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  or  my  head,  and  my  heart 
hath  fiiiled  me. 

12.  O  Lord,  let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  deliver  me, 
make  haste,  O  Lord,  to  iielp  me. — Psalm  xl.  11, 
12, 13. 


n. 

1.  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O 
Lord;  Lord,  hear  my  voice. 

2.  O  let  thine  earn  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
complaint — Psalm  cxxx.  1,  2. 

3.  For  I  am  helpless  and  poor,  and  my  heart  is 
wounded  within  me. — Psalm  dx.  21. 

4.  Mv  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and  the 
fear  of  oeath  is  Men  upon  me. 

5.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon 
me,  and  an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhefaned  ma 
—Psahn  Iv.  4,  6. 

6-  I  go  hence  like  the  shadow  thai  departeth, 
and  am  driven  away  like  a  graashopper. — ^Paalm 
cix.  22. 

7.  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  fooKshness,  and 
my  sins  are  not  hidden  from  thee. — Psalm  box.  S. 

8.  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit^  in  a 
place  of  darkness,  and  in  the  deep. 

9.  Thine  indignation  lieih  hard  upon  me,  and 
thou  hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms. — Psalm 
IxxxviiL  5,  6. 

10.  Thou  breakest  me  with  a  tempest,  and  my 
roarings  are  poured  out  hke  waters.— Job  m.  94; 
ix.  17. 

11.  O  reject  me  not  utteriy,  and  be  not  exceed- 
ing wroth  against  Uiy  servant. — ^Lament  v.  32. 

12.  For  my  soul  is  full  of  trouble,  and  my  lii» 
draweth  nigh  unto  hell.— Psalm  IxxxviiL  3. 

13.  I  am  brought  into  so  great  trouble  and  mi- 
sery, that  1  go  mourning  all  the  day  Umg. 

14.  For  my  k>ins  are  flUed  with  a  sore  disease, 
and  there  is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.« — Psalm 
xxxviii.  6,  7. 

15.  Mv  wounds  stink  and  are  carmpt,  through 
my  foolishness. — Psalm  xxxviii.  5. 

16.  Behold,  O  Lord,  1  am  in  fistreas;  my 
bowels  are  troubled,  my  heart  is  turned  vnthin 
me,  for  1  have  grievously  trani^greased. — Lament, 
i.  20. 

17.  O  remember  not  the  sins  and  offences  of 
my  youth :  but  according  to  thy  mercy  think  thou 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  goodness. — Psahn  xxv.  6. 

18.  Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  age;  for- 
sake me  not,  when  my  strength  fiuleth  me. — ^Paatai 
IxxtS. 

19.  Take  thy  plague  away  from  me:  I  am  even 
consumed  by  the  means  of  thy  heavy  hand. 

20.  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man. 
for  sin,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away, 
like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment:  every 
man  therefore  is  but  vanity. 

21.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  with  thine 
ears  consider  my  calling ;  hold  not  thy  peace  at  my 
tears. 

22.  For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a  so- 
journer, as  all  my  fiithers  were. 

23.  O  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 
— Psahn  xxxix.  11—13. 

A  Prayer  for  a  sick  Seaman, 

O  MOST  great  and  glorious  Lord,  the  "  salvatioo 
of  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  re- 
main in  the  broad  sea ;"  under  whose  powerfiU  pro- 
tection we  are  alike  secure  in  eveiy  place,  and 
without  whose  providence  over  ns  we  can  no 
where  be  in  safety ;  look  down,  we  beseech  thee, 
upon  us,  thy  unworthy  servants,  who  an  called  to 
"heboid  thy  wonders  in  the  deep,*'  and  to  periban 
our  seveialdutieB  in  the  great  waters. 
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"  Thmi  ait  our  lefbfe  and  strength,  a  very  pre- 
sent bdp  in  tnmble;  and  therefore  we  fly  unto 
thee  lor  suooour  in  all  our  neceedties.  Extend 
ibj  accnetomed  goodness  to  our  diitreesed  brother. 
whom  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  visit  with  the  roa 
of  affliction. 

^  The  waves  of  death  encompass  him  about, 
And  the  sorrows  of  hell  take  hold  upon  him." 

O  leave  him  not  to  himself,  nor  let  him  be  given 
over  "  to  a  spirit  of  slumber*  and  darkness :  but 
"  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see  the  wondrous 
thin^  of  thy  law,"  and  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
and  sincere  repentance  *^  so  that  from  the  sickness 
of  his  body,  he  may  derive  health  and  salvation  to 
Ins  soul,  which  is  the  sreat  end  of  all  thy  righte- 
ous judgments,  and  ofall  our  afflictions. 

Liet  him  seriously  consider  and  reflect  veithin 
hinwrif,  from  this  visitation.  "  what  a  dreadful 
thinff  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God;" 
and  let  him  hence  learn,  if  it  shall  please  thee  to 
raise  him  up  again,  to  preserve  a  more  awful  sense 
of  thy  divine  majesty  upon  his  s][nrit,  "  and  to  live 
more  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  in  this  pre- 
sent world.^ 

We  know,  O  Lord,  that  "  many  are  the  ene- 
nies  of  peace,"  and  that  "  the  whole  world  heth 
in  wickedness :"  bat  let  him  not  "  follow  a  multi- 
tude to  do  evil,"  nor  "  give  his  consent  to  the  en- 
ticement of  sinners ;"  but  being  perfectly  "  redeemed 
£rom  all  vain  conversation,  and  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,"  let  him  "  walk  before  thee  with 
a  perfect  heart,"  and  spend  the  residue  of  his  days 
in  thy-  /aith  and  fear. 

Or  if  thou  hast  determined  otherwise  concern- 
ing him,  be  pleased  to  give  him  sufficient  grace, 
aiM  strength,  and  time,  to  "  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure,  before  he  go  hence  and'be  no  more 
seen :"  revive  his  drooping  spirits,  fortify  his  heart, 
and  as  he  decays  in  the  outer,  strengthen  him  in 
the  inner  man,  by  setting  before  him  the  hopes  of 
a  hkssfd  inmiortali^  "  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
both  sore  and  steed&st."    Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  eick  Soldier  or  Seaman. 

O  MOST  mighty  Lord,  the  fountain  of  health 
and  life,  strength  and  courage,  the  aid  and  support 
ofall  itat  fly  unto  thee  for  succour,  with  whom  is 
no  respect  of  persons,  but  every  one  that  feareth 
thee  (whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  un- 
learned) is  accepted  by  thee;  we  beseech  theemer- 
cifiill J  to  look  down  upon  our  brother,  who  is  now 
frUen  under  the  rod  ot  thy  displeasure. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  that  all  thy  judgments  are 
principally  intended  for  our  good  m  the  end,  by 
the  reformation  of  our  lives  and  manners:  and 
therefore  we  most  humUv  beseech  thee  to  let  thy 
present  judgment  have  that  good  eflect  upon  our 
DTother,  that  he  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  bfe  as  a 
foithliil  wdt^et  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  continue  to 
harden  his  heart  against  all  the  powerful  and  re- 
peated instances  ofthy  mercies  and  judgments  to- 
wards him. 

If  thou  hast  desknied  this  sickness  shall  termi- 
nate in  his  death,  0  be  pleased  to  flt  and  prepare 
him  for  it;  or  if  othei>wise  in  mercy  thou  hast  de- 
termined to  spare  him,  O  let  him  not  return  to 
any  of  his  former  sinful  courses,  but  let  him  al- 
ways Iteep  in  mind  the  promise  which  he  made  to 
thee  in  baptism,  of  renouncing  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil ;  and  which,  we  hope,  he  now  again 
heartily  renews  in  this  his  day  of^  visitation. 

We  know,  O  Lord,  that  many  temptatums 
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will  unavoidably  assault  Um  in  the  state  of  lifo 
wherein  he  is  engsged,  and  therefore  we  most 
humbly  beseech  thee  to  give  him  such  a  portion  of 
thy  blessed  Spirit,  as  may  enable  him  to  fig^t  with 
as  much  resolution  and  courage  against  ms  spui- 
tual  enemies,  as  the  nature  ofnis  post  obliges  him 
to  do,  upon  just  occasions,  against  his  temporal ; 
ever  remembering,  that  the  greatest  of  eonquesU 
is  that  which  is  made  upon  ourselves ;  and  that  no 
victory  is  so  truly  honourable,  as  that  which  is 
obtained  over  our  vicious  inclinstions. 

Wherefore  give  him  grace^  we  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  "  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  cleave 
to  that  which  b  good."  Let  him  reliflioosly  avoid 
all  blasphemi^  and  profaneness,  all  drunkenness, 
riot,  and  lasciviousness ;  and  let  him  carefully  fol- 
low the  rule  our  Saviour  hath  set  him,  "  of  doinfl 
violence  to  no  man,  accusing  no  man  falsely,  and 
being  content  with  his  own  wages :"  so  that,  bav- 
ins ^  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  he  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  and 
whenever  thou  shah  be  pleased  to  put  an  end  to 
his  warfiire,  (either  now  or  hereafter.)  he  may 
cheerfully  resign  his  soul  into  thy  hands,  in  these 
comfortable  words  of  the  apostle:  "I  have  fought 
a  good  fight.  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  Eutn ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Jud^,  shall  give  unto  all  those  that  love 
and  fear  him,  and  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy.** 
Amen, 

A  Prayer  to  be  used  by  a  Person  tuffUciedwith  a 
Distemper  qftong  Continuanee. 

[By  Dr.  Stoneboase.] 

0  Lord  Gtod  Almifi[hty,  I  am  wonderfully  made, 
and  all  my  powers  of  body  and  mind  were  pro- 
duced and  are  supported  by  thee.  "  Thou  kiltnit, 
and  makest  alive:  thou  woundest,  and  makest 
whole." 

1  own  and  reverence  thine  hand  in  my  present 
affliction.  I  acknowledge  that  thou  art  righteous 
in  all  that  befalls  me;  for  I  have  sinned ;  and  thou 
chastenest  me  less  than  my  iniquities  deserve.  In 
punishment  thou  showest  mercy,  continuest  to  me 
man^  comforts,  prolongest  my  opportunities  of  re- 
flection and  amendment,  and  givest  hope  of  that 
pardon  which  I  so  much  want,  and  at  this  time 
earnestly  entreat. 

I  desire  in  this  poor  condition  of  my  health,  to 
search  and  try  my  ways,  and  turn  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  by  deep  humility,  sincere  repentance,  and 
faith  in  the  great  Redeemer :  and  may  the  fhiit  of 
this  and  every  aflliction  be  to  take  away  sin,  and 
make  my  heart  better. 

O  QoA,  if  it  be  thy  merciful  wiD,  direct  me  to, 
and  prosper,  some  means  for  the  removal  of  my 
disonler,  that  I  may  yet  be  capable  of  glorifying 
thee  in  my  station,  and,  by  farther  endeavours  for 
thy  service  upon  earth,  be  fitter  for  immortality. 

Support  me,  gracious  Lord,  that  my  soul  may 
not  be  quite  cast  down,  and  too  much  disquieted 
within  me.  Assist  me  to  cherish  penitent,  oeUev- 
ing,  serious  thoughts  and  aflfections.  Grant  me 
such  resignation  to  thy  will,  such  patience  and 
meekness  towards  men,  as  my  Divine  Master  re- 
quireth,  and  as  he  himself  manifested  while  he 
was  a  sufferer  on  earth.  Forgive  all  the  harsh- 
ness and  sinfulness  of  my  temper,  and  keep  it 
from  increasing  upon  me.  May  i  Icam  firom  what 
I  now  feel  to  pity  all  who  are  sick,  in  pain,  or 
S3,zed  by  ^OO^e 
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otherwise  afflktetl,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  bb- 
sist  and  relieve  them. 

If  by  this  affliction  thoa  intendest  to  bring  me 
down  to  the  ffrave,  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  for 
my  removal  nence,  and  entrance  on  the  unseen 
eternal  state :  and  may  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  life  work  out  for  me  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

I  am  thankfm  for  any  degree  of  eae^  anJ  com- 
fort which  I  have  this  day  enjoyed.  Grtint  nic, 
this  night,  such  refreshing  rest^  that  1  iiuiy  be 
better  able  to  discharge  the  duties  anit  htmj  the 
burden  of  another  day,  if  thou  art  pleii.ml  Iq  In- 
dulge me  with  it.  If  my  eyes  are  Kept  wakijig, 
may  my  meditations  be  comfortable  and  uiififu]  to 
me. 

Pity  my  weakness^  merciful  and  hca\Tnly  Fa- 
ther, and  hear  my  imperfect  petitioiiEj,  tiirt>u^'h 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  once  a.  mdn  of 
sorrow,  and  is  still  touched  with  tlie  feeling  of  our 
in^rmities;  to  whom,  as  our  merciful  liiati  Pntist 
and  powexiul  Intercessor,  be  glory  for  t- vmnore. 
Amen, 

A  Prayer  to  be  used  on  the  Death  qf  a  FViend. 
[By  Mr.  Merrick.] 
O  Almighty  God,  who  dost  not  wiUingly 
grieve  the  children  of  men,  but  in  thy  vifiitattons 
rememberest  mercy,  teach  me  by  thy  gnicc  ta  btrnx 
the  loss  of  that  dear  person  whom  thou  hnNt  Uikt'ii 
from  me  with  patience  and  resignation^  and  to 
make  a  right  use  of  the  affliction  which  thy  fa- 
therly  hand  hath  laid  upon  me.  Thou  hii^^t  trj  vc-n, 
and  thou  hast  taken  away:  blessed  bo  ihy  lioly 
name.  Make  me  thankful,  O  Lord,  fjr  \  Ii6  com- 
forts and  blessings  which  I  still  enjoy ;  and  sancti- 
fy to  my  soul  all  the  sufferings,  which  In  tlie 
course  of  this  mortal  life  thou  shalt  aji^ioLiit  tor 
me.  Let  the  death  of  friends  and  reLutnma  help 
to  keep  me  always  mindful  of  my  own  inorlalitv. 
And  grant,  that  by  thy  grace  I  may  here  apply 
my  heart  to  wisdom,  and  may  hen^tcf  by  thy 
mercy  be  received  into  that  everlasting  kinjidoni, 
where  all  tean  shall  be  wiped  from  aO  fares,  rtncl 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away,  tlmr  mo, 
O  merciful  FiUher,  for  the  sake  of  uy  Son  jcs-m 
Christ    Amen, 

A  Prayer  to  be  used  by  a  Person  troubled  in 
Mind. 

Almightt  God,  who  beholdest  with  compaA- 
sion  and  mercy  the  weaknesses  and  fhii]ti«8  of  us 
thy  sinful  creatures ;  look  down  on  mr^  I  besnecfi 
thee,  and  deliver  me,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  froui 
the  distress  of  mind  under  which  1  latK>ur, 
Strengthen  my  judgment,  and  inform  ray  under- 
standing, that  I  may  rightly  know  my  duty;  and 
g|nnt  that  I  nmact  on  all  occasions,  aiid  in  every 
circumstance  of^fe,  in  the  manner  most  iicc^"[*t«l»le 
to  thee.  Pardon  iny  secret  sins  and  inlirniiticji, 
and  preserve  me  from  all  wilful  neglects  and  of- 
fences. If  thou  seest  it  consistent  with  thy  glory, 
and  with  the  everlasting  welfare  of  my  isoul,  fill 
me  with  that  fervency  of  affection  towards  \hw, 
and  with  that  measure  of  spiritual  contfart  atid 
assurance,  which  may  preserve  my  mind  In  a  CrHjne 
of  cheerfulness  and  composure.  But  if  troubic 
and  bitterness  of  mind  be  more  expedite nt  for  inc, 
continue  to  me  both  this  and  all  other  ntHiction^ 
which 'thou  seest  most  conducive  to  mv  future 
happiiMss,  and  grant  that  I  may  bear  them  wriL 


patience  and  resignation.  Let  thine  Holy  Spirit 
direct  and  support  me  under  every  trial,  and  enh 
able  me  so  to  walk  in  thy  faith  and  foar,  that  I 
may  at  last  be  received  into  thy  heavenly  king- 
dom, through  the  merits  and  meSoiation  of  thy  Soi 
Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sarioor. 
Amen, 

A  Prayer  to  be  used  by  an  Old  Permm. 

O  CRAtioca  Lord,  inv  inakcrand  my  pnfs^rwr, 
I  give  thee  Umiikii  tor  ilie  long  coniinuance  wLki 
thou  hunt  grant^pd  mc  in  Ihb  world,  \n  order  tJist 
I  tnav  bp  tup  bptti?r  prepared  for  anolher,  EtuUilc 
nic  by  tiiy  gra^c  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  linw 
jilKirticd  nic,  and  give  me  n  true  and  deep  rejwnl- 
anc43  of  the  sins  which  I  have  coraiuitUHL  Sup- 
prt  mi?  by  thy  help  under  the  irifiriiuties  of  ogp, 
keep  tlie  trom  covctouKucas,  and  Jrutfulness,  £aa. 
from  all  unreasunahle  icum^  and  cojieit.  Givie  mtr 
that  dc|rrt*e  of  ftute  und  hettUli  which  thou  sixsl 
most  convcnicdt  for  me;  wean  my  adL^ctions  and 
desires  from  the  thii>g«  of  tUia  iitCj  aiid  keep  me 
conLjnimlly  prepsrecffoF  death-  through  Jtsus 
ChriBl.     Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  a  Person  cQndcmncd  to  d*e. 
[From  Dr.  lael-J 
O  MOST  just  and  holy  Lord  God,  who  bringesi 
to  light  the  hidden  thin'^ra  of  diirknrsa,  nnd  by  thy 
just  atid  wise  providence  dost  bring  i*in  to  isTuitw 
and  punishment;,  dii^ppainling  the  hopes  ofwkk- 
o<l  men  J  vierting  thtir  aitifl  u|Miii  them  in  this  pny 
iM?nt  life,  that  thou  mayc*it  dctef  others  from  the 
evil  of  their  wavs,  and  siive  thiirsoulft  in  the  day 
of  judffmi^nt  ■  6  Lord,  in  nitrij  look  down  upon 
this  thy  eervantj  who  now  j&  before  thtyc  to  conjea 
thy  justice  in  making  him  a  t^ud  example  to  othcTS. 
//e  with  sorrow  and  shnnie  Ditifi^ssffith  it  would  be 
just  with  thee,  fihould  death  eternal  be  the  wages 
of  Ai>  sina,  and  evtfTlnsUng  isorrow  the  recompeiBSe 
of  hiji  imi\my.  H^  \\\^^  we  c^infesa,  O  Lord, 
dcftpl'wd  thy  nirrcy^  and  abtieed  tliy  goodness,  and 
has  thi'refore  no  re^woii  to  ejcfwct  any  olhiT  tiian 
to  \>Q  nmilc  iin  evcrlogting  sucrillce  to  thr  juEitiice. 
When  thou  hodt,  by  the  miniatry  of  tKy  woni. 
and  the  interposition  of  thy  providence,  called 
h  im  lo  rcrpcntance,  he  has  slighted  ttiine  admoiu* 
tions.  O,  how  just  iherefoie  would  it  be  now  in 
thee  lo  disregiird  his  cry^  tn  thi*  day  of  troyblei 
when  distress  and  anguitih  ore  come  upon  him! 
He  conft^sfeM»th  that  he  hath  bartknetl  his  heart, 
notwitlLstanding  nil  thy  unportunitieB  to  him  to 
io|ient  and  li\'e ;  that  h^  \im  stj)l  giine  on  from 
one  wickedness  to  anotlier,  eogi  rSy  reiieating  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  even  hating  to  be  re- 
fonnetJ ;  that  he  has  notoriously  broken  his  \mp- 
tismal  vows,  and  given  encouf3jJ\^menl  to  others  txi 
hlai>pheme  our  holy  faiUi^  and  tliat  on  these  accounts 
he  hoiS  niithiiig  to  eitwct  but  ihat  thou  fihouhlst 
deal  with  htm  arconfing  to  his  sins,  and  mwanl 
hint  acci>rding  to  the  nniltitude  of  kts  offcnot*. 
But  thou,  O  God,  hasl  iwn  [ile^iiicd  to  declare, 
that  with  thee  is  mepcy  and  [*lenteous  rrdeniptinn ; 
tbit  thou  tlcairest  not  tlio  death  of  a  erinner^  but 
raihi^r  that  he  tshould  repent  arid  live.  Thou  hatt 
so  loved  the  world,  that  llioLi  jpve^t  thv  ouU- 
begot  If  u  SoUi  thrii  whiif^cieveT  boiicv(?i[ 
!?hould  nut  jif  ris^li,  but  h»ivf>  9tf  " 
let  not  him  whocul 
mercy,  lot  i 
piw^ion  1 
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kit  difltren.  Paidon,  vre  earnestly  entreat  thee, 
hu  wilfal  and  hia  heedless  follies,  his  errors,  and 
his  during  and  notorious  sins ;  particularly  that 
iot  wiuch  he  is  now  to  die.  O  Lord,  thou  Grod 
ti  mercy,  who  art  abundant  in  goodness,  have 
fiity  on  the  work  of  thine  own  hands.  Bury  his 
sins  in  his  grave,  and,  however  they  may  rise  up 
in  this  worEi  to  disgrace  Atm,  let  them  never  rise 
op  in  the  next  to  condemn  Atnt :  and  whatever  he 
wnfkn  here,  let  him  hereafter  be  in  the  number  of 
those  whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven,  and 
whose  sin  is  coverra.  However  men,  in  the  eze- 
entioii  of  justice,  and  to  deter  others  from  being 
euiJty  of  the  like  wickedness,  may  kill  his  body; 
mt  Dctther  his  body  nor  his  soul  he  destroyed  in 
hell,  bat  be  deKvsred  from  eternal  condemnation, 
tar  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  to  save  sin- 
AmetL 


A  Prayer  qf  Preparation/or  Death, 

OAlmigrtt  GrOD;  Bflaker  and  Judge  of  all 
men,  have  metcw  upon  me,  thy  weak  and  sinful 
cseetme ;  and  if  by  thy  most  wise  and  righteous 
appointment  the  hour  ^  death  be  approaching  to- 1 


wards  me,  enable  me  to  meet  it  with  a  mind  fully 
prepared  for  it,  and  to  pass  through  this  great  and 
awtul  trial  in  the  manner  most  profitable  for  me. 
O  let  me  not  leave  any  thing  undone  which  may 
help  to  make  my  deputure  safe  and  happy,  or  to 
qualiiy  me  for  the  nighest  degree  of  thy  &vour 
that  I  am  capable  of  attaining.  Pardon  the  sins 
which  I  have  committed  against  thee  by  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  and  all  my  neglecto  of  duty.  Far- 
don  the  sins  which  I  have  committed  against  my 
neighbour ;  and  if  others  have  wronged  or  offended 
me,  incline  my  heart  fieely  and  mlly  to  forgive 
them.  Cleanse  my  soul  mMn  all  its  corruptions, 
and  transform  it  into  the  likeness  of  thy  Son  Je- 
sus Christ:  that  I  may  behold  thy  fkce  in  gfoiy, 
and  be  maae  partaker  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 
And,  O  merciful  Father,  give  me  that  supply  of 
spiritual  comfort,  which  thou  seest  needfiil  for  me 
in  my  present  condition :  and  ^rant  that,  when 
my  change  comes,  I  may  die  with  a  quiet  con- 
saenoe,  with  a  well-grounded  assurance  of  thy 
&vour,  and  a  joyful  hope  of  a  blessed  Mnineo- 
tion ;  through  oar  Lord  uid  Saviour  Jeeus  Christ. 
Amen, 
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TO  BE  USED  IN  CHURCHES. 


cauae,  m  uw  DapuBm  oi  luiauw, 
be  pat  io  lemembranoe  of  hit  own 
»  God  in  luB  baptism.  For  which 
idient  that  baptism  be  ministered 


Ttapeopte  are  to  be  admonished,  that  it  is  most  eon- 
veateBt  that  baptism  should  not  be  administered  but 
apoB  SandayB  and  other  holy-days,  when  the  most  nam- 
her  of  penons  corns  together ;  as  well  foV  that  the  con- 
gregation there  ntesent,  may  testify  the  reoeivinf  of 
ttaB  that  be  newly  baptised  into  the  number  of  Christ's 
dwrcfa;  as  also  because,  in  the  b^pUsm  of  infants, 
siwj  iBaa  present  be 
proMsion  made  to  G 
cmiss  also  it  is  expedient  that  bapti 
ia  the  vnlaar  tongue.  Nevertheless  (if  necessity  so  re- 
•aire)  cUSlren  may  be  baptised  on  any  other  day. 

Aad  note.  That  there  shall  be  ft>r  every  male  child  to 
be  baptised,  two  godfathers  and  ons  godmother ;  and 
fcr  every  famale,  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers. 

Wbea  there  are  chOdren  to  be  baptised,  the  mtrent 
sksD  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night,  or  in  the 
■KiraiBg.  beface  the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to  the 
C^mrale.  Aad  then  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and 
tte  petnile  with  the  children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font, 
either  imaiediatcly  after  the  last  lesson  at  morning 
prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  even- 
toe  prayer,  as  the  Curate  by  his  discreUon  shall  appoint. 
Asdthe  Priest  eoninf  to  the  font  (which  is  then  to  be 
filed  with  pure  waterO  and  standing  there,  shaU  say, 

Q.  Hath  this  child  been  already  baptised, 

crnol 

ir  tbey  answer  A)»,  then  shsU  the  Prisst  proeeed  as 
follows: 

1>BARLT  beloved,  forasmiich  as  all  menarecoor 


oeived  and  bom  in  sin,  and  that  our  Savioar 
Christ  saith,  none  can  ent^  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  except  he  be  regenerated  and  bom  anew  of 
vwUer  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  I  beseech  you  to 
call  upon  God  the  Father,  through  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Cukt,  that  of  his  bounteous  mercy  he  will 
grant  this  child  that  thing  which  by  nature  he 
cannot  have,  that  he  may  be  baptised  with  water 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  into  Christ's 
holy  church,  and  be  made  a  hvely  member  of  the 


Then  shall  the  Priest  say. 
Let  us  pray. 

Almightt  and  everlasting  God,  who  of  thy 
great  mercy  didst  save  Noah  and  his&mily  in  the 
ark  fiom  perishing  by  water,  and  also  didst  nfely 
lead  the  ( 


the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin :  v»e  beseech 
thee  for  thine  infinite  merciee,  that  thou  wilt  mer- 
dftdly  kwkupon/Aw  chUd;  wash  him  and  sane- 
tifyWmvnththe  Holy  Ghost,  that  fce,  being  de- 
liveied  from  thy  wrath,  may  be  received  into  the 
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ark  of  Chiiit's  church ;  and  being  iteadfast  in 
frith,  joyful  through  hope,  and  rooted  in  charity, 
may  w  paaa  the  wavea  of  this  trouUeaome  world, 
that  finally  he  may  come  to  the  land  of  everlastinflr 
hfe,  then  to  reufn  with  thee  world  without  end, 
through  JeauB  Chriat  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Almighty  and  immortal  God,  the  aid  of  all 
that  need,  the  helper  of  all  that  Bee  to  thee  ibr 
aoocour,  the  hie  or  them  that  believe,  and  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead ;  we  call  upon  thee  for  this 
ii^afU,  that  he,  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may 
receive  remission  of  Aw  sins  by  spiritual  rpgenera- 
tioiL  Receive  Aim,  O  Lord,  as  thou  hast  promised 
br  thy  well-beloved  Son,  saying.  Ask,  and  ye 
anall  nave ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and'  it 
ahall  be  opened  unto  you.  So  give  now  unto  us 
that  ask;  let  us  that  seek,  find;  open  the  gate 
unto  us  that  knock :  that  this  infant  may  enjoy 
the  everlasting  benediction  of  thy  heavenly  wash- 
ing, and  may  come  to  the  eternal  kingdom  which 
thou  hast  promised  by  Christ  our  Lonl.  Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Priest  stand  up,  and  shall  say, 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel  written  by  St  Mark, 
in  the  tenth  chapter,  at  the  thirteenth  verse : 

"  Thet  brought  young  children  to  Christ,  that 
he  shoukl  touch  them;  and  his  disciples  rebuked 
those  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it 
he  vras  much  displeased,  and  aaid  unto  them,  Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not;  fer  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  G^  as  a  little  child,  he  shall 
not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 

After  the  Gospel  is  read,  the  Minister  shall  make  this 
brief  exhortation  apon  the  words  of  the  Goepel. 

BsLOVEn,  ye  hear  in  this  Gospel  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  that  he  cominanded  the  chil- 
dren to  be  brouffht  unto  lum;  how  he  bhuned 
those  that  would  have  kept  them  from  him ;  how 
he  exhorted  all  men  to  follow  their  innocency.  Ye 
perceive  how  by  his  outward  gesture  and  deed  he 
dedared  his  good  will  towanfi  them;  fer  he  em- 
biaoed  them  m  his  arms,  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them.  Doubt  ye  not  therefore, 
but  earnestly  believe,  that  he  will  Ukewise  fevour- 
ably  receive  this  prpsent  truants  that  he  will  em- 
biaoe  him  with  tho  arms  of  his  mercy :  that  he 
wiU  give  unto  him  the  blessing  of  eternal  life,  and 
make  him  partaker  of  his  everlasting  kingdom. 
Wherefore  we  being  thus  persuaded  of  the  good 
will  of  our  heavenly  Pather  towards  this  ifjanl, 
declared  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing 
doubting  tiut  that  he  &vourably  alloweth  this  cha- 
ritable work  of  ours,  in  raringing  this  ir^ant  to  his 
holy  baptism,  let  us  fiuthfmly  and  devoutly  give 
thanks  unto  nim,  and  say,— 

Almiohtt  and  everlasting  God,  heavenlyPa- 
ther,  we  give  thee  humble  t&nks  that  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  call  us  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  grace 
and  fiuth  in  thee :  increase  this  knowledge^nd 
confirm  this  &ith  in  us  evermore.  Give  thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  this  if\fant^  that  he  may  be  bom  again, 
and  be  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation; 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and 
for  ever.    Amen. 


Then  shall  the  Priest  speak  unto  the  godfhthers  aad 
godmothers  in  this  wise: 

Dearly  beloved,  ye  have  brought  ihis  child 
here  to  be  baptized :  ye  have  prayedthat  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  woula  vouchsafe  to  receive  Atm,  to 
release  him  of  his  sins,  to  sancti^  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  give  Am  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  everlasting  life.  You  have  heard  also,  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  also  in  his 
Gospel,  to  grant  all  these  things  that  ye  have 
prayed  for;  which  promise  he  for  his  part  wiO 
most  surely  keep  and  perform.  Wher^>re  afW 
thb  promise  made  by  Christ,  this  it^/im/  must  also 
fidthfully,  for  his  part,  promise  by  you  that  are 
his  sureties,  (until  he  come  of  age  to  take  it  upon 
himself.)  that  he  vnll  renounce  the  devil  ana  aU 
his  works,  and  constantly  believe  Gh)d*s  holy  woid, 
and  obediently  keep  his  commandments. 

I  demand  therefore, 

Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  renovmee 
the  devil  anu  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  md 
glory  of  the  worid,  with  all  covetous  desurea  of  tho 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  fledi,  ao  that 
thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  themi 

Anew.  1  renoimce  them  alL 


Dost  thou  believe  in  God,  the  Pather  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  1 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only-begotten  Son,  our 
Lordi  And  that  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost :  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  he  miffer- 
ed  under  Pontius  Pilate,  vras  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried ;  that  he  went  down  into  hell,  and  alao  did 
rise  again  the  third  dav ;  that  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  the 
Father  Almighty;  and  firom  thence  ahall  come 
of  the  world,  to  judge  the  quick 


again,  at  the  en 
and  tnedeadi 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  Hol^  Ghost;  the 
holy  Catholic  church ;  the  communion  of  saints; 
the  remission  of  sins;  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh; 
and  everlasting  life  after  death  1 

Anew.    All  this  I  steadfostly  believe. 

Minister. 

Wilt  thou  then  be  baptized  in  this  fiuth  1 
Answ,  This  is  my  desire. 

BOnister. 

Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  God*s  holy 
will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same 
all  the  days  of  thy  hfel 

Answ.    1  will 

Then  the  Priest  shaU  say, 

O  MERCIFUL  God,  grant  that  the  old  Adam  in 
this  Child  may  be  so  buried,  that  the  new  man 
may  be  raiaed  up  in  him.    Amen, 

Grant  that  all  carnal  afifoctions  may  die  in  himi 
and  that  all  things  belonging  to  the  Spirit  may 
live  and  grow  in  him.   Amen. 

Ghnnt  that  he  may  have  power  and  strength  to 
have  victory,  and  to  triumpn  against  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh.    Amen. 

Grant  that  whosoever  is  here  dedicated  to  thee 
bjr  our  oflke  and  minirtry,  may  alao  be  endued 
with  heavenly  virtuea,  and  everlastingly  rewarded, 
through  thy  mercy,  O  bkased  Lord  uod.  who  dost 
live  fuid  govern  all  things,  worid  witnout  end. 
Amen, 
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Almtgbty  and  everiasting  Qnd^  whose  rooet 
deariy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Cmist,  for  the  forgrive- 
Ms  of  oinr  sins,  did  shed  out  of  his  most  precious 
side  both  water  and  bbod,  and  gave  command- 
ment  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  go  and 
teach  all  nations,  and  baptize  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Pather,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the  supplications 
•f  thj  oongr^ation ;  sanctify  this  water  to  the 
mystical  washmff  away  of  sin;  and  grant  that  this 
cnildnovr  to  be  baptized  therein,  may  receive  the 
fulneas  of  thj  P^^^i  ^^  ^^^  remain  in  the  num- 
ber of  thj  fiuthnil  and  elect  children ;  through  Je- 
ms Chnst  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Tken  tlM  Priest  sbaU  take  the  Chikfinto  hit  bands,  and 
shall  say  to  tbe  godfktbers  and  godmothers, 

Name  this  child. 

And  then  naming  it  after  tbem  (if  tbey  shall  certify 
Mm  that  the  child  may  weU  endure  it,)  be  shall  dip 
it  in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying, 

N.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Amen, 

Bat  if  tbey  eertify  that  the  Child  is  weak.  It  shaU  suf. 
Aoe  to  poor  water  upon  it,  saying  the  aforesaid  words, 

Mm  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Pather, 
and  ofthe  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Amen. 

Then  shaU  the  Priest  say, 
Wk  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of 
Cbrist's  flock,*  and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of 
tbe  ensB,  in  token  that  tereafter  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  fiiith  of  Christ  crucified, 
and  manfully  to  fight  imder  his  banner,  against 
sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue 
Cfarisf  s  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  hie  life's 
«ad.    Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Priest  say, 

Skeiko  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  thi$ 
ddld  is  regenerate  and  grafted  mto  the  body  of 
Christ's  duuch,  let  us  give  thanks  unto  AJmighty 
God  fer  these  benefits,  and  with  one  accord  make 
CNir  pcaven  imto  him,  that  <Ais  cAttd  may  lead  the 
lest  of  Ai»  life  amarding  to  this  beginning. 

Then  shaU  be  said,aU  kaesUag. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  HaUowedbe 
tl^  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thj  will  be 
done  In  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  Give  us  this 
day  vox  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
paaea.  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  acainst 
vs.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but^wUver 
■ifSraoieviL    Amen. 

nen  Shan  the  Priest  say, 
Wi  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful 
Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  re^nerate 
thie  iijfant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him 
fer  tfame  own  ehUd  by  adoption,  and  to  inoorpo- 
nte  him  into  thy  holy  church.  And  we  humUy 
beseech  thee  to  grant,  that  Ae,  being  dead  unto 
"^f  and  living  imto  righteousness,  aiM  being  bo- 


^ 


with  Chnst  in  his  death,  may  crucify  the  old 
^  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole 


vhole  body  of  sin : 
and  that  tmheie  made  partaker  of  the  death  of 
thy  Son,  he  may  also  be  partaker  of  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  so  that  fiimDy,  with  the  residue  of  thy  holy 


«  Bere  the  Priest  sbsU  make  a  cross  upon  the  C3iild's 


church,  he  may  be  an  inheritor  of  thine  everlast- 
ing kingdom,  through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Then,  all  tUnding  up,  the  Priest  ihall  say  to  tbe  god- 
fhthers  and  godmotben  ihii  exhortation  foUowing : 

Forasmuch  as  this  child  hath  promised  by 
you  hia  sureties  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  to  beUeve  in  God,  and  to  serve  him ;  ye 
must  remember  that  it  is  your  parts  and  duties  to 
see  that  this  infant  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  shall 
be  able  to  leam,  what  a  soIcDm  vow,  promise,  and 
profession,  he  hath  here  made  by  you.  And  that 
he  may  know  these  things  the  better^  ye  shall  call 
upon  Aim  to  hear  sermons ;  and  chiefly  ye  shall 
TOTovide  that  he  may  learn  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Fiuyer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  and  all  other  things  which  a  Christian 
ouffht  to  know  and  beUeve  to  his  soul's  health ; 
and  that  this  child  may  be  virtuously  I 
to  lead  a  godly  and  Christian  life;  rememb 
always^  tluit  baptism  doth,  represent  unto  us  our 
profession;  which  is,  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  sind  to  be  made  like  unto  him : 
that  as  he  died,  and  rose  acahi,  for  us;  so  shouki 
we,  who  are  bi^jtiBed,  die  nom  sin,  and  rise  again 
unto  righteousness,  continually  mortifying  aUour 
evil  and  corrupt  affections,  and  daily  proceeding 
in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living. 

Tlien  shall  be  add,  and  say. 

Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought 
to  the  bishop,  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as 
he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lead's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
be  further  instructed  in  theChurui  Cateousm  set 
forth  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  eeruin.  by  God's  word,  that  children  which  are 
baptised,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  un* 
doubtedly  saved. 

TO  Uke  away  all  scmple  concerning  the  use  of  the 
sicn  of  the  cross  in  baptism ;  tbe  true  explication  there- 
of and  the  Just  reasons  for  the  retaining  of  it,  may  be 
seen  in  tbe  ZXXth  Canon,  first  published  in  the  year 
BfDCIV. 


THE  MINISTRATION 

OF 

PRIVATE  BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN 

m  HOUSES. 


Tbs  Curate  of  the  parish  shall  often  admonish  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  defer  not  tbe  baptiim  of  their  children 
lonser  than  tbe  first  or  second  Sunday  next  after  their 


birUi,  or  other  holy-day  fbliing  between,  unless  upon  a 
great  and  reasonable  cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  Cu- 
rate. 

And  also  they  shall  warn  them,  that,  without  like 
crest  cause  and  necessity,  tbey  procure  not  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptised  at  home  in  their  houses.  But  when 
need  shall  compel  tbem  lo  to  do,  then  baptism  shall  be 
administered  on  this  (bshion : 

First ;  let  tbe  Minister  of  the  psrish  (or,  in  his  sb- 
seaoe,  any  other  lawftil  Minister  that  can  be  procured.) 
with  them  that  are  present,  call  upon  God.  and  say  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  so  many  of  tbe  collects  sppointed  to 
be  said  before  in  tbe  form  of  Public  Bspiiam,  as  tbs 
time  and  present  exisenoe  will  suflfer.  And  then,  tbe 
Child  being  named  by  some  one  that  is  present,  the 
Minister  shall  pour  water  upon  It,  saying  these  words; 
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N.,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  ntme  of  the  Ftther, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoat   Amen. 

Then  all  kaaoliaf  down,  the  Miniiter  ihaU  give  thanki 
anlo  God,  Mjing ; 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanki,  moat  merdfiil 
Father,  that  it  hathpleaMd  thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for 
Uune  own  chiid  by  adoptiooL  and  to  incorporate 
him  into  thy  holy  church.  And  we  humtuy  be- 
seech thee  to  grant  that  as  Ae  is  now  made  par- 
taker of  the  death  of  thy  Son,  so  he  may  be  also 


ofhisresunectkm;  and  that  finaHvj  with  the  loi- 
doe  of  thy  aainta,  he  may  inherit  thine  everiasting 
kingdom,  through  the  same,  thy  Son,  Jesus  Chiiit 
ourXord. .  Amen, 

And  let  them  not  doabt  but  that  tl»  Child,  so  ba^ 
tized,  is  lawAilly  and  luflicienUy  baptised,  and  ooflit  not 
to  be  baptised  acain.  Yet,  neverthelesi,  if  the  Child, 
which  It  after  this  eort  baptlaed,  do  afterwmnto  live,  it  ia 
expedient  that  it  be  brought  into  the  churcli,  to  the  iB> 
tent  that,  if  the  Mioiiter  of  the  same  parish  did  himself 
baptise  that  Child,  the  congrmtion  ma  v  be  certified  of 
the  true  form  of  baptim  by  him  privately  before  used. 
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TO  THE  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  JAMES  YORK,  D.D. 
LORD  BISHOP  or  ELY. 

Mt  Lobo, — Wherijjive  year$  ago^  an  importatU  »iation  in  (Ae  Univerntf  of  Cambridge  awaited 
ymw  LtriekifB  diepooal^  fou  ware  jiUaeed  to  ofer  it  to  me.  The  circumttaneeo  under  whieh  tkia 
efer  im«  made^  demand  a  pMie  acknowledgment  I  had  never  seen  your  Lordohip  ;  Jpoeseeeed 
mcomtexion  which  could  poonHy  recommend  me  to  your  favour  ;  J  woo  known  to  you^  only  by  my 
endeawmrft  >>t  common  with  many  others^  to  discharge  my  duty  ae  a  tutor  in  the  University  ;  and 
hy  some  very  imperfect^  hut  certainly  weU-intended^  and^  as  you  thought,  useful  publications  since, 
h  f  s  age  iy  «•  means  wanting  in  examples  of  honourable  patronage,  although  this  deserves  not 
is  be  wwntioned  in  respect  of  the  object  of  your  Lordship's  choice,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  purity 
end  disinterestedness  of  the  motives  which  suggested  iL 

Ikw  the  following  work  may  be  received,  I  pretend  not  toforeteU.  My  first  prayer  concerning 
it  is,that  it  may  do  good  to  any:  my  second  hope,  that  ii  may  assist,  what  it  hath  always  been  my  earn-' 
est  wish  to  promoie,  the.  religious  part  of  an  academical  education.  If  in  this  latter  view  it  might 
teem,  in  any  degree,  to  excuse  your  Lordship's  judgment  of  its  author,  I  shall  be  gratified  by  the 
rrfltetum,  that,  to  a  kindness  flowing  from  public  principles,  I  have  made  the  best  public  return  in 
mypewer. 

h  the  wuan  time,  and  in  every  event,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me  of  testify, 
i^the  sense  I  entertain  of  your  Lordship's  conduct,  and  of  a  notice  which  I  regard  as  the  most 
/ottering  distinction  of  my  life,  I  am,  Mr  Lord,  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect^ 
ysar  Lordshifs  faUhful  and  most  obliged  servant^  WILLIAM  PALEY. 


PREPARATORY  CONSmERATIONS. 


I DEBM  it  tumecesMiy  to  move  that  mankind 
itood  m  need  of  a  revelation,  because  I  have  met 
witiiQoierious  penoQ  who  thinks  that,  even  under 
Uie  Chiistian  revelatiim,  we  have  too  mucii  light, 
or  an^  degree  of  aMuranoe  which  ia  superfluous. 
I  desre,  mofeover,  that,  in  judging  of  Chrirtianity, 
it  mj  be  remembered,  that  the  question  lies  bo- 
tweni  this  retigiom  ano  none :  for,  if  the  Christian 
Riigioo  be  not  credible,  no  one,  with  whom  we 
htve  to  do,  win  support  the  pretensions  cf  any 
<itber. 

Suppose,  then,  the  world  we  live  in  to  have  had 
«  Czotor;  suppose  it  to  appear,  from  the  predomi- 
nant aim  and  tendency  or  the  provisions  and  con- 
trivances observable  in  the  universe,  that  the  Deity, 
when  he  formed  it,  consulted  for  the  hamnness  of 
his  sensitive  creation}  suppose  the  disposition 


which  dictated  this  counsel  to  continue;  supposea 
a  part  of  the  creation  to  have  received  filculties 
finxn  their  Maker,  by  which  the^  are  capable  of 
rendering  a  moral  ooedienoe  to  his  will,  and  of  vo- 
luntarily pursuing  any  end  for  which  he  has  dtt* 
signed  them ;  suppose  the  Creator  to  intend  for 
tlMse,  his  ratvmaf  and  accountable  agento,  a  second 
state  of  existence,  in  which  theb  stuation  will  be 
regulated  by  their  behaviour  in  the  first  state,  by 
which  supposition  (and  bj  no  other)  the  objection 
to  the  divine  government  in  not  tfutting  a  di^r- 
ence  between  the  good  and  the  baa,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  ocmfusion  with  the  care  and  bene- 
volence discoverable  in  the  works  of  the  Deity,  is 
done  away;  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  subjects  of  this  dispensation  to  know 
what  is  intended  for  them ;  that  is,  suppose  the 
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knowledge  of  it  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  hap- 
|»ineii  of  the  tpedeB,  a  puipoae  which  so  many 

grovisions  of  nature  are  calculated  to  promote : 
uppoee,  nevertheless,  almost  the  whole  race, 
either  by  the  imperfection  of  their  Acuities,  the 
misfortune  of  their  situation,  or  by  the  loss  of  some 
prior  revelation,  to  want  this  knowledge,  and  not 
to  be  likely,  without  the  aid  of  a  new  revelation,  to 
attain  it:  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  impro- 
bable that  a  revelation  should  be  made  1  is  it  incredi- 
ble that  God  should  interpose  for  such  a  purpose  1 
Suppose  him  to  design  for  mankind  a  future  state : 
is  it  unlikely  that  he  should  acquaint  him  with  it  1 
Now  in  what  way  can  a  revelation  be  made,  but 
by  miracles  1  In  none  which  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive. Consequently,  in  whatever  degree  it  is 
probable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a  revelation 
should  be  communicated  to  mankind  at  all ;  in  the 
same  degree  is  it  probable,  or  not  very  impro- 
bable, that  miracles  should  be  wrought  There- 
fore, when  miracles  are  related  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  promulgating  of  a  revelation  mani- 
festly wanted,  and.  if  true,  of  inestimable  value, 
the  miprobability  which  arises  from  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  things  related,  is  not  greater  than 
the  original  improrability  that  such  a  revelation 
should  oe  imparted  by  Cfod. 

I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  correctly  understood, 
in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  argu- 
ment is  alleged.  We  do  not  assume  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  in 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles.  That  re- 
ality always  must  be  proved  by  evidence.  We 
assert  only,  that  in  minuses  adduced  in  support  of 
revelation,  there  is  not  any  such  antecedent  im- 
probability as  no  testimony  can  surmount.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  this  assertion,  we 
contend,  that  the  incredibility  of  miracles  related 
to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  a  message 
from  God,  conveying  intelligence  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punismnents,  and  teaching  mankind 
how  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  state,  is  not  in 
itself  greater  than  the  event,  call  it  either  probable 
or  improbable,  of  the  two  following  propoeitbns 
being  true :  namely,  first,  that  a  future  state  of  ex- 
istence should  be  destined  by  God  for  his  human 
creation;  and,  secondly,  that,  being  so  destined,  he 
should  acquaint  them  with  it.  It  is  not  necesauy 
for  our  purpose,  that  these  propositions  be  capable 
of  proof,  or  even  that,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  liffht  of  nature,  they  can  be  made  out  to  be 
probable ;  it  is  enough  that  we  are  able  to  say  con- 
cerning them,  that  they  are  not  so  violenthr  im- 
probaMB,  so  contradictory  to  what  we  already  be- 
lieve of  the  divine  power  and  character,  that  either 
the  propositbns  themselves,  or  &cts  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  propositions  (and  therefore  no 
further  improbable  than  they  are  improbable,) 
ought  to  be  rejected  at  first  sight,  and  to  be  reject- 
ed by  whatever  strength  or  complication  of'^  evi- 
dence they  be  attested. 

This  is  the  prejudication  we  would  resist  For 
to  this  length  ooes  a  modem  objection  to  miracles 
go,  viz.  that  no  human  testimony  can  in  any  case 
render  them  credible.  I  think  the  reflection  above 
stated,  that,  if  there  be  a  revelation,  there  nnist  be 
miracles,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  human  species  are  placed,  a  revelation 
IS  not  improbable,  or  not  improbable  in  any  great 
degree,  to  be  a  fair  answer  to  the  whole  objection. 
But  since  it  is  an  objection  which  stands  in  the 
vetY  threshold  of  our  argument,  and  if  admitted, 


is  a  bar  to  every  proof)  and  to  aO  fbtora  reaionhig 
npon  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary,  before  we 
proceed  further,  to  examine  the  principle  upon 
which  it  professes  to  be  founded ;  which  principle 
is  concisely  this,  That  it  is  contraiy  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  not  oontimiy  to 
experience  that  testimony  should  be  fiilse. 

Now  there  appears  a  small  ambiguity  in  the 
term  "  experience/'  and  in  the  phrases,  *'  contrary 
to  experience,"  or  "  contradicting  experienoe," 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  in  the  first 
place.  Strictly  speaking,  the  narrative  of  a  hid,  is 
then  only  contraiy  to  experience,  when  the  ftctis 
related  to  have  existed  at  a  time  and  place,  at 
which  time  and  place  we  beinff  present,  did  not 
perceive  it  to  exist:  as  if  it  shomd  be  asserted,  that 
m  a  particular  room,  and  at  a  particukir  hour  of  a 
oertam  day,  a  man  was  raisea  from  the  dead,  in 
which  room,  and  at  the  time  specified,  we  being 
present  and  looking  on,  perceived  no  such  event 
to  have  taken  place.  Here  the  assertion  is  con- 
traiy to  experience  properly  so  called:  and  this  is 
a  contrariety  which  no  evidence  can  surmount  It 
matten  notning,  whether  the  fact  be  of  a  miiaco- 
lous  nature  or  not.  But  although  this  be  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  contrariety,  which  Archbidiop 
Tillotson  alleged  in  the  quotation  vrith  wtncli 
Mr.  Hume  opens  his  Essay,  it  is  certainly  not 
that  experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which  Mr. 
Hume  nimself  intended  to  object.  And,  short  of 
this,  I  know  no  intelligible  signification  which  can 
be  aflixed  to  the  term  "  contrary  to  experienoe," 
but  one,  viz.  that  of  not  having  ourselves  expe- 
rienced any  thing  similar  to  the  thing  related,  or 
such  things  not  being  generally  experienced  by 
others.  I  say  "  not  generally :  for  to  state  con- 
cerning the  fact  in  question,  that  no  such  thing 
was  ever  experienced,  or  that  univertal  expcnienoe 
is  against  it,  is  to  assume  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Now  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the 
want  (for  this  properly  is  a  want,  not  a  contradic- 
tion) of  experience,  is  only  equal  to  the  probability 
there  is,  that,  if  the  thing  were  true,  we  should 
experience  thin«  similar  to  it,  or  thatsuch  thinga 
would  be  generally  experienced.  Suppose  it  then 
to  be  true  that  miracles  were  wrought  on  the  firat 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  wh^  nothing  but 
miracles  could  decide  its  authority,  is  it  certain 
that  such  miracles  would  be  repeated  so  often,  and 
in  so  many  places,  as  to  become  objects  of  general 
experience  1  Is  it  a  probability  approacmng  to 
certainty  1  is  it  a  probability  of  any  great  strength 
or  force  1  is  it  sucn  as  no  evidence  can  encounter  1 
And  yet  this  probability  ie  the  exact  coiit>er»e,  and 
therefore  the  exact  measure,  of  the  improbability 
which  arises  from  the  want  of  expenence,  and 
which  Mr.  Hume  represents  as  invincible  by  hn- 
man  testimony. 

It  is  not  like  alleging  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  a 
new  experiment  in  natural  philosophy :  because, 
when  these  are  related,  it  is  expected  that,*  under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  same  effect  will  fol- 
low universally ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  expect- 
ation is  justly  entertained,  the  want  of  a  corre- 
sponding experience  negatives  the  history.  But 
to  expect  concerning^  a  miracle,  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed upon  a  repetition,  is  to  expect  that  which 
would  make  it  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  which  is  con- 
trary to  its  nature  as  such,  and  would  totally  de- 
stroy the  use  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought 

The  force  of  experience  as  an  o^xtkm  to  mi- 
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nda.  IS  ibimded  in  the  peeumption,  either  that 
that  tne  ooune  of  nature  u  invanable,  or  that,  if 
it  be  ever  varied,  variations  will  be  £r^uent  and 
seneral.  Has  the  necessity  of  this  alternative 
been  demonstrated  1  Permit  us  to  call  the  course 
of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelli^nt  Being ;  and 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  judging  this  state  of 
the  ease  to  be  probable  1  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
expect  that  such  a  Being,  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
importance,  may  interruot  the  order  which  he  had 
appointed;  yet,  that  such  occasions  should  return 
seldom;  that  these  interruptions  consequently 
should  be  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  few ; 
that  the  want  of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  diould  be 
matter  neither  of  surprise  nor  objection. 

Bat  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from  ex- 
perience, it  is  said  that,  when  we  tulvance  accounts 
of  miracles,  we  assign  efiiscts  without  causes,  or 
we  attribute  effects  to  causes  inadequate  to  the 
parpoee,  or  to  causes,  of  the  operation  of  which  we 
liave  no  experience.  Of  wnat  causes,  we  may 
ask,  and  of  what  efiects  does  the  objection  speak  7 
If  it  be  answered  that,  when  we  ascribe  the  cure 
of  the  palsy  to  a  touch,  of  blindness  to  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  raising  of  the 
dead  to  a  wend,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  this  im- 
potation ;  we  reply,  that  we  ascribe  no  such  eflects 
to  such  causes.  We  perceive  no  virtue  or  energy 
in  these  things  more  than  in  other  things  of  tne 
same  kind.  They  are  merely  siffps  to  cpnnect 
the  miracle  with  its  end.  Tlie  effect  we  ascribe 
simply  to  the  volitimi  of  the  Deity ;  of  whose  ex- 
istence and  power,  not  to  say  of  whose  presence 
and  agCTcy,  we  have  previous  and  indepcnident 
piDof.  We  have,  therefore,  all  we  seek  for  in  the 
works  of  rational  agents, — a  sufficient  power  and 
an  adequate  motive.  In  a  word,  once  believe  that 
there  is  a  Qod,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible. 

Mr.  Hume  states  the  case  of  miracles  to  be  a 
contest  of  opposite  improbabilities,  that  is  to  say,  a 
qiKstion  wnether  it  be  more  improbabte  that  the 
■made  should  be  true,  or  the  testimony  fidse :  and 
tfiis  I  think  a  fidr  account  of  the  controversy.  But 
herein  I  remark  a  want  of  argumentative  justice, 
that,  in  describing  the  imprcHMbility  of  miracles, 
be  sappresses  all  uose  circumstances  of  extenua- 
tion, which  result  from  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence, power,  and  disposition  of  the  Deity;  his 
eoooem  in  the  creatbn,  the  end  answered  by  the 
miracle,  the  importance  of  that  end,  and  its  sub- 
aerviency  to  ue  nlan  pursued  in  the  work  of 
nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  represented  the  ques- 
taoo,  miracles  are  alike  incredmle  to  him  who  is 
menofoah  assured  of  the  constant  agency  of  a 
Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no 
such  Being  exists  in  the  universe.  They  are 
equally  incredible,  whether  related  to  have  been 
wroognt  upon  occasions  the  most  deserving,  and 
in'  purposes  the  most  beneficial,  or  for  no  assign- 
1^  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confessedly  tri- 
i&ng  or  pemiciouB.  This  surely  cannot  be  a  cor- 
net statement  In  adjusting  slso  the  other  side 
of  the  balance,  the  str^igth  and  weight  of  testi- 
mony, this  author  has  provided  an  answer  to 
every  possible  accumulation  of  historical  proof  by 
telfing  us,  that  vre  are  not  obliged  to  explain  how 
the  stoiy  of  the  evidence  arose.  Now  I  think  that 
we  are  obliged :  not,  perhaps,  to  show  by  positive 
accounts  h<m  it  did,  but  by  a  probable  hypothesis 
horw  it  mi^ht  so  happen.  The  existence  of  the 
testimcmy  is  a  phenomenon ;  the  truth  of  the  fact 
•otves  tlie  phenomenon.  If  we  reject  this  solu- 
9M 


tion,  we  ousht  to  have  some  other  to  ipA  in ;  and 
none,  even  d^  our  adversaries,  can  be  admitted, 
whicn  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  that 
regulate  human  affidrs  and  human  conduct  at 
OTesent,  or  which  makes  men  then  to  have  been  a 
oifierent  kind  of  bein^  from  what  they  are  now. 

But  the  short  consideration  which,  independ- 
entlv  of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  u  no 
solid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume's  conclusion,  is  the 
foUowing.  When  a  theorem  is  proposed  to  a 
mathematician,  the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is 
to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case,  and  if  it  produce  a 
false  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
nustake  in  the  denumstrarion.  Now,  to  raooeed 
in  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume's 
theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good 
sense  I  had  long  known,  should  seriously  and 
circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  mi- 
racle wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which  it 
vras  unpossible  that  they  should  be  deceived;  if 
the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of 
this  account,  should  caU  these  men  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  ofier  them  a  short  proposal,  other  to 
confess  the  imposture,  or  sulnnit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a  gibbet;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
adbiowled^  that  there  existed  any  fiilsehood  or 
imposture  m  the  case;  if  this  threat  were  commu- 
nicated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  di^rent 
effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed;  if  I  myself  saw 
them,  one  after  another,  consenting  to  be  racked, 
burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  troth 
of  their  account;  still,  if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my 
guide,  I  am  not  to  beueve  them.  Now  I  under- 
take to  say  that  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  Uie 
world  who  would  not  believe  them,  or  who  wonkl 
defend  such  incredulity. 

Instances  of  spurious  miracles  supported  by 
stroiur  and  apparent  testimony,  undouotedly  de- 
mand examination  ;  Mr.  Hume  has  endeavoured 
to  fortify  his  argument  by  some  examples  of  this 
kind.  I  hope  in  a  proper  place  to  show  that  none 
of  them  reach  the  streiu^  or  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  evidence,  m  these  however^  consists 
the  weight  of  his  objection :  in  the  principle  itself^ 
1  am  persuaded,  there  ia  ntme. 


PARTL 

OF  THE  DIRECT  HISTORICAL  SyiDENCE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND  WHEREIN  IT  IS  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  THE  EVIDENCE  ALLEGED  FOR  OTHER  MI- 
RACLES. 

The  two  propositions  which  I  shall  endeayour 
to  establish  are  these : 

I.  That  there  is  satisfiictonr  evidence  that 
man^,  professing  to  be  oridnal  witnesses  of  the 
Christian  Mirades^  passed  Uieir  lives  in  labours, 
dangers,  and  suflfermgs,  voluntarily  undersone  in 
attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  ddivOTed, 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  behef  of  those 
accounts ;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  firom  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct 

II.  That  there  is  not  satisfitctory  evidence, 
that  persons  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of 
other  miracles,  in  their  nature  as  certain  as  these 
are,  have  ever  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  at- 
testation of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  Hid 
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properly  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  belief  of  thow 
toooonts. 

The  first  of  theee  propositioiM,  as  it  forms  the 
aivuinent,  will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Mowing 
mn«  chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

T^ere  it  $atUfactory  evidence  that  many^  pro- 
f eating  to  he  original  witnestet  qf  the  Chrit- 
tian  miracletf  patted  their  livet  in  labourt^  dan- 
.  gert^  and  tujferingt,  voluntarily  undergone 
in  attettation  qf  the  aeeountt  which  they  de- 
livered,  and  tolely  in  contequence  qf  their  be- 
litfqf  thote  aeeountt;  and  that  they  alto  tuJb- 
initted,from  the  tame  motivet^  to  new  rules  qf 
conduct. 

To  support  this  proposition,  two  points  are  ne- 
oeaaarj  to  be  made  out :  first,  that  the  Founder  of 
the  institution,  his  associates  and  immediate  fol- 
lowers, acted  the  part  which  the  propoeition  im- 
putes to  them :  secondly,  that  they  did  so  in  attest- 
ation of  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  our 
Scriptures,  and  solel;f  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
lief of  the  truth  of  tlus  histoiy. 

Before  we  produce  any  particular  testimony  to 
the  activity  and  sufierings  which  compose  the  sub- 
ject of  our  first  assertion,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
aider  the  degree  of  probability  which  the  assertion 
derives  firom  the  nature  qfthe  cate^  that  is,  by  in- 
ferences from  those  parts  of  the  case  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  are  on  aJl  hands  acknowled^. 

First,  then,  the  Christian  reli^n  exists,  and 
therefore  by  some  means  or  other  was  established. 
Now  it  either  owes  the  principle  of  its  estabUsh- 
ment,  t.  e.  its  first  publication,  to  the  activity  of  the 
Penon  who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and 
of  those  who  were  Joined  with  him  in  the  under- 
taking, or  we  are  driven  upon  the  strange  supposi- 
tion, mat,  although  they  might  lie  by.  others  would 
take  it  up;  although  they  were  quiet  and  silent, 
other  persons  busifd  themselves  in  the  success 
and  propagation  of  their  story.  This  is  perfectly 
incredible.  To  me  it  appears  little  leai  than  cer- 
tain, that,  if  the  first  announcing  of  the  religion 
by  the  Founder  Jiad  not  been  foUowed  up  by  the 
xeal  and  industry  of  his  immediate  disciples,  the 
attempt  must  have  expired  in  its  Inrth.  xhen  as 
to  the  kind  and  decree  of  exertion  which  was  em- 
pIo3red,  and  the  mode  of  life  to  which  these  persons 
submitted,  we  reasonably  suppose  it  to  oe  like 
that  which  we  observe  in  all  others  who  volunta- 
rily become  missionaries  of  a  new  faith.  Fre- 
quent, earnest,  and  laborious  preaching,  constant- 
ly conversing  with  religious  persons  upon  religion, 
a  sequestration  from  the  common  pleasures,  en- 
gagements, and  varieties  of  life,  and  an  addic- 
tion to  one  serious  object,  compose  the  habits  of 
such  men.  I  do  not  say  that  this  mode  of  life  is 
without  enjoynient^  but  I  say  that  the  enjoyment 
springs  from  sincenty.  With  a  consciousness  at 
the  bottom,  of  hoUowness  and  fidsehood,  the  fiitigue 
and  restraint  would  become  insupportable.  I  am 
u)C  to  believe  that  very  few  hypocrites  engage  in 
these  undertakings ;  or,  however,  persist  in  them 
long.  Ordinarily  speaking,  nothing  can  overcome 
the  mdolenoe  of  mankind,  the  love  which  is  natural 
to  most  tempers  of  cbe^ul  society  and  cheerful 


scenes,  or  the  desire,  which  is  ooaunon  to  aD,  of 
personal  ease  and  finedom,  but  conviction. 

Secondly,  it  is  also  highly  probable^  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
new  religion  was  attended  with  diffioilty  and  dan- 
ger. As  addressed  to  the  Jews,  it  was  a  srstem 
adverse  not  only  to  their  habitual  opinions,  bat  to 
those  opinions,  upon  which  their  hopes,  their  par- 
tialtties,  their  priae,  their  consolation,  was  founded. 
This  people,  with  or  without  reason,  had  worked 
themselves  into  a  persuasion,  that  some  a^nal  uid 
greatly  advantageous  diange  was  to  be  eOected  in 
Uie  condition  of  their  country,  by  the  ^g^^  of  a 
long-promised  messenger  frimi  heaven.  *  The  ru- 
lers of  the  Jews,  their  leading  sect,  their  priesthood, 
had  been  the  authors  of  Uiis  persuasion  to  the 
common  people.  So  that  it  was  not  merely  the 
conjecture  of  theoretical  divines,  or  the  secret  ex- 
pectation of  a  few  recluse  devotees,  but  it  was  be- 
come the  pedlar  hope  and  passion^  and  like  afl 
popular  opinions,  unooubting,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction.  They  clung  to  this  hope  under 
every  misfortune  of  their  country,  and  with  moie 
tenacity  as  their  dangers  or  caJainitips  increased. 
To  find,  therefore,  that  expectations  so  gratifying 
were  to  be  worse  than  disappointed ;  that  thej 
were  to  end  in  the  difiAision  of  a  mild  unambitious 
religion,  which,  instead  of  victories  and  triumpba, 
instead  of  exalting  their  nation  and  institution 
above  the  rest  of  the  workl,  was  to  advance  tboae 
whom  they  despised  to  an  equality  with  then^- 
selves,  in  those  very  points  of  comparison  in  which 
they  most  valued  their  own  distinction,  couki  be 
no  very  pleasing  discovery  to  a  Jewish  nund  ;  nor 
could  the  messengeiB  of  such  intelligence  expect 
to  be  well  received  or  easily  credited.  The  doe- 
trine  was  e(^ual]y  harsh  ana  novel  The  extend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  to  those  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  notion  that 
had  never  before  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  a 
Jew. 

The  character  of  the  new  institutioii  was.  in 
other  respects  ako,  ungrateful  to  Jewish  habhs 
and  prinaples.  Tbeir  own  religion  was  in  a  high 
degree  technical  Even  the  enlightened  Jew  placed 
a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  ceremonies  of  his 
law,  saw  in  them  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy ;  the  gross  and  vulgar  had  scarcely  any  thing 
else;  and  the  hypocriti^  and  ostentatious  mag- 
nified them  above  measure,  as  being  the  instru- 
ments of  their  own  reputation  nna.  influence. 
The  Christian  scheme,  without  ibnnaUy  repeal- 
ing the  Levitical  code,  lowered  its  estimation  ex- 
tremely.  In  the  plaoe  of  strictness  and  leal  in 
performing  the  observances  which  that  code  pie- 
scribed,  or  which  tradition  had  added  to  it,  the 
new  sect  preached  up  fiiith,  well-regulated  afffo- 
tionSj  inward  purity,  and  moral  rectitude  of  dis- 
position, as  the  true  ground,  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper,  of  merit  and  acceptance  with  God. 
This,  however  rational  it  may  appear,  or  recooi- 
mending  to  us  at  present,  did  not  by  any  means 
facilitate  the  plan  then.  On  the  contrary,  to  dis- 
parage those  quahties  which  the  highest  chaiao- 
ters  m  the  country  valued  themselves  most  upon 


*  **  Perorebuerai  oriente  toto  vetaset  oonataas  opinio, 
e«e  in  fktis,  uteo  tempore  Judsa  prolecti  reivja  paH- 
rentur.'*— Sueton  Vespasian,  cap.  4 — S. 

"  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiqois  saoerdotiun  U- 
teris  contioen,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valeaoeret  orieas, 
profectiqiie  Judca  rerum  potiienttur.**— TaciU  flistor. 
lib.  V.  cajk  0—13. 
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WMtfOTOWij  of  making  powerful  enemies.  An 
if  the  friMtnticMi  of  the  national  hope  was  not 
eooiigh,  the  long-esteemed  merit  of  ritual  zeal  and 
pmif^iaHly  was  to  be  decried,  and  that  by  Jews 
pleaching  to  Jews. 

The  ruling^ party  at  Jerusalem  had  just  before 
cmdfied  the  Founder  of  the  reHfion.  That  is  a 
6ct  which  will  not  be  disputed.  They,  thereibre, 
who  stood  forth  to  preach  the  religion,  must  ne- 
oesniily  reproach  these  rulers  with  an  execution, 
which  they  eould  not  but  represent  as  an  unjust 
and  cruel  murder.  This  would  not  render  their 
office  more  easy,  or  their  situation  more  safe. 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
fofemment  which  was  then  established  in  Judea, 
1  should  not  expect,  that,  deapisins  as  it  did  the 
lehgian  of  the  country,  it  would,  if  left  to  itself, 
animadvert,  either  with  much  vieilance  or  much 
stverity,  upon  the  schisms  ana  controversies 
which  arose  within  it.  Yet  there  was  that  in 
Christianity  which  mij^ht  easily  afibrd  a  handle 
of  aocooation  with  a  jealous  government  The 
Chrisdans  avowed  an  unqualmed  obedience  to  a 
new  marter.  They  avowed  also  that  he  was  the 
penoo  who  had  been,  foretold  to  the  Jews  under 
the  suspected  title  of  Kin^.  The  spiritual  nature 
of  this  kingdom,  the  consistency  of  this  obedience 
with  dvil  subjection,  were  distinctions  too  refined 
to  be  entertained  by  a  Rcunan  president,  who 
viewed  the  boaness  at  a  neat  distance,  or  through 
the  medium  of  very  hostUe  representationa.  Our 
historiea  accordingly  inform  us,  that  this  was  the 
turn  which  the  enemies  of  Jesus  gave  to  his  cha- 
VMter  and  pretensiona  in  their  remonstrances  vrith 
Pbotins  Pilate.  And  Justin  Martyr,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  aftenx^uda,  complains  that  the  same 
nistaie  prevailed  in  his  time:  "  Ye,  having  heard 
that  we  are  waiting  for  a  kingdom,  suppose,  with- 
out distinguishing,  that  we  mean  a  human  king- 
dom, when  in  truth  we  speak  of  that  which  is 
with  Qod.'**  And  it  was  undoubtedly  a  natural 
aomte  of  calumny  and  misconstruction. 

The  preachers  of  Christianity  had,  therefore,  to 


eonteod  with  prejudice  backed  by  power.  They 
had  to  come  forward  to  a  disappointed  people,  to 
t  priesthood  possessing  a  considerable  share  of 
mnniriral  authority,  and  actuated  by  strong  mo- 
tives 01  opposition  and  resentment;  and  they  had 
to  do  this  under  a  foreign  government,  to  whose 
fcvoor  they  made  no  pretensions,  and  which  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  their  enemies.  The 
wefl-known,  because  the  experienced  fate  of  re- 
formers, whenever  the  reformation  subverts  some 
leigmng  opinion,  and  does  not  proceed  upon  a 
diange  that  has  ahready  taken  place  in  the  sen- 
timsDts  of  a  country,  will  not  allow,  much  less 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judi»i,  under  the 
difficahies  and  the  enemies  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  entirely  destitute  as  they  were  of  force, 
aathority,  or  protection,  could  execute  their  mis- 
I      OOB  witb  personal  ease  and  safe^. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  by  the  preachers  of  Uhristianity  when 
they  turned  themselves  to  the  heathen  public. 
Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  re- 
figioo  they  carried  with  them  was  excluHve.  It 
denied  without  reserve  the  truth  of  every  article 
of  heethen  mythology,  the  existence  of  every  ob- 
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ject  of  their  worship.  It  accepted  no  compromise ; 
It  admitted  no  comprehension.  It  must  prevail, 
if  it  prevailed  at  all,  by  the  overthrow  of  every 
statue,  altar,  and  temple,  in  the  world.  It  will 
not  easily  be  credited,  that  a  design,  so  bold  as 
this  was,  could  in  an]^  age  be  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  with  impunity. 

For  it  oufflit  to  be  considered,  that  this  was  not 
setting  forth,  or  magnifying  the  character  and 
wonhip  of  some  new  competitor  for  a  place  in 
the  Pantheon,  whose  pretensions  might  be  dis- 
cussed  or  asserted  without  questioning  the  reality 
of  any  others ;  it  was  pronouncing  aff  other  goJs 
to  be  false,  and  all  other  worship  vain.  From  the 
focility  with  which  the  polytheism  of  ancient  na- 
tions admitted  new  objects  of  worship  into  the 
number  of  their  acknowledged  divinities,  or  the 
patience  with  which  they  might  entertain  prop^ 
sab  of  this  kind,  we  can  argue  nothing  as  to  their 
toleration  of  a  system,  or  of  tlie  publishers  and 
active  propagators  of  a  system,  which  swept  away 
the  verjr  foundation  of  the  existing  establishment. 
The  one  was  nothing  more  than  what  it  would 
be,  in  popish  countries,  to  add  a  saint  to  the  calen- 
dar; tne  other  was  to  abolish  and  tread  under 
foot  the  calendar  itself 

Secondly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  of  philosophers  propounding 
in  their  books,  or  in  their  schools,  doubts  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  popular  creed,  or  even  avow- 
ing their  disbelief  of  it  These  philosophers  did 
not  go  about  from  place  to  place  to  collect  prose- 
lytes from  amonffst  the  common  people ;  to  form 
in  the  heart  of  ue  country  societies  professing 
their  tenets;  to  provide  for  the  order,  instruction, 
and  permanency  of  these  societies ;  nor  did  they 
enjoin  their  followers  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  temples,  or  refuse  a  com- 
pliance with  rites  instituted  b^  the  laws.*  These 
things  are  what  the  Christians  did,  and  what  tho 
philosophers  did  not ;  and  in  these  consisted  the 
activity  and  danger  of  the  enterprise. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
this  danger  proceed  not  merely  from  solemn 
acts  and  public  resolutions  of  the  state,  but  from 
sudden  bursts  of  violence  at  particular  places 
from  the  license  of  the  populace,  the  rashness  or 
some  magistrates,  and  negligence  of  others;  from 
the  influence  ana  instigation  of  interested  adver-. 
saries,  and,  in  ^neral,  from  the  variety  and  warmth 
of  opinion  which  an  errand  so  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary could  not  foil  of  exciting.  I  can  conceive 
that  the  teachers  of  Christianity  might  both  fear 
and  suffer  much  from  these  causes,  without  any 
general  persecution  being  denounced  against  them 
by  imperial  authority.  Some  length  of  time,  I 
snoulu  suppose,  might  pass,  before  the  vast  ma- 
chine of  the  Roman  empire  would  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, or  its  attention  be  obtained  to  religious  con- 
troversy :  but  during  that  time,  a  great  deal  of 
iU  usage  might  be  eivlured,  by  a  set  of  friendless, 
unprotected  travellers,  tellinff  men,  wherever  they 
came,  that  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  the  re- 
ligion in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  the  re- 


*  The  best  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Epictetiis,  allowed,  or  rather  enjoined,  men  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  the  country,  and  in  the  establiibed 
form.  See  pawagi's  to  this  purpose,  collected  fVom  their 
works  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.  p.  180.  ed.  5.— 
Except  Socrates,  they  all  thought  it  wiser  to  comply 
with  the  laws  than  to  contend. 
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ligioii  of  tbe  itato,  and  of  the  magistiate,  the  rites 
which  they  frequented,  the  pomp  which  they 
admired,  was  throughout  a  system  of  folly  and 
delusion. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
would  find  protection  in  that  general  disbelief  of 
the  popular  theology,  which  n  supposed  to  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  intelligent  port  of  the  hea- 
then public.  U  is  by  no  means  true  that  unbe- 
lievers are  usually  tolerant.  They  are  not  dis- 
posed (and  why  should  they  1)  to  endanger  the 
present  state  of  things,  by  suffering  a  rehgion  of 
which  they  believe  nothing,  to  be  distuihed  by 
another  of  which  they  believe  as  little.  They  are 
ready  themselves  to  conform  to  any  thing;  and 
are,  oftentimes,  amongst  the  foremost  to  procure 
conformity  firom  others,  by  any  method  which  they 
think  likely  to  be  efficacious.    When  was  ever  a 

.  change  of  religion  patronized  by  infidels  1  How 
little,  notwithstanding  the  reigning  scepticism,  and 
the  magnified  liberahty  of  that  age,  the  true  prin- 
ciples oT  toleration  were  understood  by  the  wisest 
men  amongst  them,  may  be  gathered  firom  two 
eminent  and  uncontested  examples.  The  younger 
Pliny,  polished  as  he  was  by  all  the  literature  of 
that  soft  and  elegant  period,  couki  gravely  pro- 
noQooe  thu  monstrous  judgment : — "Those  who 
peiststed  in  declaring  themselves  Christians,  I 
ordered  to  be  led  away  to  punishment,  (i  e.  to 
execution,)  for  I  did  not  doubt,  whatever  it  toa# 
that  they  cor^fesudy  that  contumacy  and  ii\ftexir 
lU  obstinacy  ought  U)  he  jmrmhed.  His  master, 
Trajan,  a  mikl  and  accomplished  prince,  went, 
nevertheless,  no  further  in  his  sentiments  of  mo- 
deration and  equity,  than  what  appears  in  the 
following  rescript :  "  The  Christians  are  not  to 
be  sought  for:  but  if  any  are  brought  before  you. 
and  oonvicted.  they  are  to  be  punished."  Ana 
this  direction  ne  gives,  after  it  had  been  reported 
to  him  by  his  own  president,  that,  b^  the  most 
strict  examination  nothing  could  be  discovered  in 
the  principles  of  these  persons,  but  "  a  bad  and 
excessive  superstition,*'  accompanied,  it  seems, 
with  an  oath  or  mutual  federation,  "to  allow 
themselves  in  no  crime  or  immoral  conduct  what- 
ever." The  truth  is,  the  ancient  heathens  con- 
sidered religion  entirely  as  an  afllair  of  state,  as 
much  under  the  tuition  of  the  magistrate,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  police.  The  religion  of  that  age 
was  not  merely  allied  to  the  state ;  it  was  incor^ 
porated  into  it'  Many  of  its  offices  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  magistrate.  Its  titles  of  pontifis, 
augurs,  and  fian^ns,  were  borne  by  senators, 
consuls,  and  generals.  Without  discussing,  there- 
fore, the  truth  of  the  theology,  they  resented  every 
affiront  put  upon  the  estabuBhefl  worship,  as  a 

V  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  government. 
Add  to  which,  that  the  religious  systems  of 
those  times,  however  ill  supported  by  evidence, 
had  been  long  established.  The  ancient  religion 
of  a  country  has  always  man^r  votaries,  and  some- 
times not  tne  fewer,  because  its  origin  is  hidden 
in  remoteness  and  obscurity.  Men  have  a  natu- 
ral veneration  for  antiquity,  especially  in  matters 
of  religion.  What  Tacitus  says  of  the  Jewish, 
was  more  applicable  to  the  heathen  establishment: 
"  Hi  ritos,  quoquo  modo  inducti,  antiqmtate  de- 
fenduntur."  It  was  also  a  splendid  and  sumptuous 
worship.  It  had  its  priesthood,  its  endowments, 
its  temples.  Statuary,  painting,  architecture,  and 
music^  contributed  their  efSccX  to  its  ornament  and 
magnificence.    It  abounded  in  festival  shows  and 


solemnities^  to  which  the  common  peopfe  are 
greatly  addicted,  and  which  were  of  a  nature  to  en- 
gage them  much  more  than  any  thing  of  that  sort 
among  us.  These  things  would  retain  great  num- 
bers on  \\»  side  by  the  rascination  of  spectacle  and 
pomp,  as  well  as  mterest  many  in  its  preservatian 
Dy  the  advantajze  which  they  drew  from  it  "It 
was  moreover  mterwoven,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  riffhl- 
ly  represents  it,  "with  every  circumstance  of  bo- 
smess  or  pleasure,  of  public  or  private  life,  with 
all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  society.*^  On 
the  due  celebration  also  of  its  rites,  the  pe<H)le  were 
taught  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  tne  pros- 
penty  of  their  country  in  a  greiat  measure  d»- 
penned. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  accomit  of  the  matter 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon:  "The  variov 
modep  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
worid,  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  fidae,  and  l^ 
the  magistrate  as  equally  uscSliil :"  and  I  would 
ask  ficom  which  of  these  three  classes  of  men  woe 
the  Christian  missionaries  to  look  for  protection  or 
impunity  1  Could  the>y  expect  it  firom  the  people, 
"whose  acknowledged  omfidence  in  the  poblie 
religion"  they  subverted  fiK>m  its  foundationl 
From  tbe  philosopher,  who.  "  considering  all  rdi- 
gions  as  equally  false,"  would  of  course  rank  tbetn 
among  the  number,  with  the  addition  of  rmrding 
them  as  busy  and  troublesome  zealots?  Or  finnn 
the  magistrate,  who,  satisfied  with  the  "utilily'' 
of  the  subsisting  religion,  would  not  be  likely  to 
countenance  a  spirit  of  prosel  vtism  and  innoft- 
tion ; — a  system  which  declared  war  against  eveiy 
other,  and  which,  if  it  prevailed,  must  end  in  a 
total  rupture  of  public  opinion ;  an  upstart  reli- 
gion, in  a  word,  which  was  not  content  with  its 
own  authority,  but  must  disgrace  all  the  settled 
religions  of  the  world  1  It  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  be  would  endure  with  patience,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  emperor  and  of  the  state  should  be  ca- 
luroniated  ana  borne  down  by  a  company  of 
superstitious  and  despicable  Jews. 

Lastly,  the  nature  qf  the  case  afiords  a  rtronff 
proof,  that  the  original  teachers  of  Chiistiani^,in 
consequence  of  their  new  profession,  entered  upon 
a  new  and  singular  course  of  life.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  presume,  that  the  institution  wnidi 
they  preached  to  others,  they  conformed  to  in  their 
own  persons;  because  this  is  no  more  than  what 
every  teacher  of  a  new  religion  both  does,  and 
must  do,  in  order  to  obtain  either  proselytes  or 
hearers.  The  change  which  this  would  prodooe 
was  very  considerabfe.  It  is  a  change  which  we 
do  not  easily  estunate,  because,  ourselves  and  all 
about  us  being  habituated  to  the  institutions  from 
our  infiincy,  it  is  what  we  neither  experience  nor 
observe.  Afier  men  became  Christians,  much  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion,  m 
religious  meetings,  in  celebrating  the  eucharist,in 
conderenoes,  in  exhortations,  in  prcachii^,  in  an 
affectionate  intercourse  with  one  anotfief,  and 
correspondence  with  other  societies.  Perhaps  their 
mode  of  life,  in  its  form  and  habit,  was  not  very 
unlike  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  modem  Metho- 
dists. Think  then  what  it  was  to  become  swh 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Antioch,  or  evenat 
Jerusalem.  How  new  1  how  alien  fipom  all  thear 
former  habits  and  ideas,  and  firom  those  of  evwy 
body  about  them !  What  a  revolution  there  mm* 
have  been  of  opinions  and  prejudices  to  bring  the 
matter  to  this! 
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We  know  what  the  precepts  of  the  refigion 
are ;  bow  pore,  how  benevolent,  how  dismtererted 
%  conduct  they  enjoin ;  and  that  this  parity  and 
benevolence  are  extended  to  the  very  thoughts 
and  affections.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  at  literty 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  lives  of  the  preachers 
of  Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  their  lessons ; 
but  we  are  entitled  to  contend,  that  the  observable 
part  of  their  behaviour  must  have  agreed  in  a 
inreat  measure  with  the  duties  which  they  taught. 
There  was,  therefore,  (which  is  all  that  we  assert,) 
a  course  of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from 
that  which  they  bef(Nre  led.  And  this  is  of  ffreat 
importance.  Men  are  brought  to  any  thing  almost 
if  l" 


r  than  to  change  their  habit  of  life,  especial- 
ly when  the  change  is  either  inconvenient,  or 
Bade  against  the  force  of  natural  inclinatioik  or 
with  the  loss  of  accustomed  indulgences.  "  It  is 
tbe  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  convert  men  fiom 
▼icioQs  habits  to  virtuous  ones,  as  every  one  may 
judge  from  what  he  feels  in  nimself,  as  well  as 
from  what  he  sees  in  others."*  It  is  almost  like 
making  men  over  again. 

Left  then  to  myself,  and  without  any  more  in- 
Aarmatlon  than  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  a{ 
the  refigion,  of  the  generafstoiy  upon  which  it  is 
Jbvmde^  and  that  no  act  of  power,  force,  and  au- 
thority, was  ooncemed  in  its  first  success^  I  should 
eondude,  from  the  very  nature  and  exigency  of 
the  case,  that  the  Author  of  the  religion,  during 
iiis  fife,  and  his  immediate  disciples  after  his 
death,  exerted  themselves  in  spreamng  and  pub- 
lishing the  institution  throughout  the  countiy  in 
which  it  be^an,  and  into  wfich  it  was  first  ear- 
ned ;  that,  m  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  they 
underwent  the  labours  and  troubles  which  we  ob- 
serve the  propagators  of  new  sects  to  undeigo ; 
that  the  attempt  must  necessarily  have  also  been 
in  a  high  degree  dangerous ;  that,  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mission,  compered  with  the  fixed  opi- 
mons  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  the  mis- 
^ionaiies  were  to  address  themselves,  they  could 
hardly  &il  of  encountering  strong  and  frequent 
oppootion;  that,  by  the  hand  of  government,  as 
wdl  as  fitiHn  the  sodden  fury  and  unbridled  license 
«f  the  peopfe.  they  would  oftentimes  experience 
injurious  and  cruel  treatment ;  that,  at  any  rate, 
they  most  have  always  had  so  mucn  to  fear  for 
their  petaonal  safety,  as  to  have  passed  their  lives 
in  a  state  of  constant  peril  and  anxiety ;  and  last- 
ly, that  thdr  mode  of  life  and  conduct,  visibly  at 
least,  corresponded  with  the  mstitution  which 
they  delivered,  and,  so  &r,  was  both  new,  and  re- 
^uued  contiiiiiai  self-deniaL 


CHAPTER  II. 

T%ereU9aiiffactoryevideJieetJuUmanyprqfes9- 
in^  to  he  original  witnesses  of  the  Oiristian 
miracles  J  pcused  their  lives  in  labours^  dangers^ 
and  sufferings^  voluniarUy  undergone  in  at- 
testation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered^ 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of 
those  accounts ;  and  that  they  also  submitted 
from  the  same  motives^  to  newrules  of  conduct. 

After  thus  considering  what  was  Weely  to 
happen,  we  are  next  to  inquire  how  the  tronsae- 


«  Hartley's  Bways  oa  Man,  pl  IM. 


tion  is  represented  in  the  several  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  And  this  inquiry  is  pro- 
perly preceded  by  the  other,  for  as  much  as  the 
reception  of  these  accounts  may  depend  in  part  on 
the  credibility  of  what  they  contain. 

The  obscure  and  distant  view  of  Christianity, 
which  some  of  the  heathen  writers  of  that  age 
had  gained,  and  which  a  few  passages  in  their  re- 
maining works  incidentally  discover  to  us,  oflers 
itself  to  our  notice  in  the  first  place;  because,  so 
fiir  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  is  the  concessbn  of 
adversaries :  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
unsuspectea.  Under  this  head,  a  quotation  from 
Tacitus,  well  known  to  every  scholar,  must  be 
inserted,  as  deserving  particular  attention.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  passage  was 
written  about  seventy  yean  after  Christ's  death, 
and  that  it  relates  to  transactions  which  took  place 
about  thirti^  yean  after  that  event. — Speaking  of 
the  fire  wmch  happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  and  of  the  suspicions  which  were  enter- 
tained that  the  emperor  himself  voas  concerned  in 
causing  it,  the  historian  proceeds  in  his  narrative 
and  oMervations  thus : 

"  But  neither  these  exertions,  nor  his  largesses 
to  the  people,  nor  his  ofiTerings  to  the  go£,  did 
away  the  infiunons  imputation  under  which  rf ero 
lay,  of  having  orderea  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire. 
To  put  an  end,  therefore,  to  this  report,  he  laid 
the  guilt,  and  inmcted  the  most  cruel  pumshments, 
upon  a  set  of  people,  who  were  holden  in  abhor- 
rence for  their  crimes,  and  called  by  the  vulgar, 
Christians.  The  founder  of  that  name  was 
Christ,  who  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, under  his  procurator  Pontius  Puate.  This 
neniicious  superstition,  thus  checked  for  a  while, 
oroke  out  agam ;  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea, 
where  the  evil  originated,  but  through  Rome  also, 
whither  every  thing  bad  upon  the  earth  finds  its 
way,  and  is  practised.  Some  who  confessed  their 
sect,  were  first  seized,  and  afterwards,  by  their  in- 
formation, a  vast  multitude  were  apprehended, 
who  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of  tne  crime  of 
burning  Rome,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind.  Their 
sofierings  at  their  executbn  were  aggravated  by 
insult  and  mockery ;  for,  some  were  oisguised  in 
the  skins  of  wUd  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by 
dogs;  scnne  were  crucified;  and  othera  were 
wrapt  in  pitched  shirts,*  and  set  on  fire  when  the 
daj  closed,  that  they  might  serve  as  lights  to  illu- 
minate the  night.  "Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for 
these  executions,  and  exhibited  at  the  same  time 
a  mock  Circensian  entertainment;  beinff  a  spec- 
tator of  the  whole,  in  the  dress  of  a  (marioteer. 
sometimes  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  foot,  ana 
sometimes  viewing  the  spectacle  from  his  car. 
This  conduct  mSde  the  sufierers  pitied;  and 
though  they  were  criminals,  and  d^rving  the 
severest  punishments,  yet  they  were  considered  as 
sacrificed,  not  so  mudi  out  of  a  tegard  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.^ 

Our  concern  with  this  passage  at  present  is 
only  so  far  as  it  aftbrds  a  presumption  m  support 
of  tne  proposition  which  we  maintain,  concerning 
the  activi^  and  sufiferings  of  the  first  teachen  of 
Christianity.  Now  considered  in  this  view,  it 
proves  three  things:  1st,  that  the  Founder  of  the 


*  This  is  rather  a  paraphrase,  but  is  Justified  by  what 
the  Scholiast  upon  Juvepal  says ;  **  Nero  maleflcos  ho- 


mines tcda  et  papyro  et  cera  superrestietiat,  et  sic  ad 
ignem  admoveri  Jnbebat."— Lard.  Jewish  i 


Test,  vol,  i.  p.  359. 
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instituUoD  was  pat  to  death;  Sdly,  that  iii'the 
flame  country  in  which  he  waa  put  to  death,  the 
religion,  after  a  short  check,  broke  out  again  and 
apread;  3dly,  that  it  so  spread,  as  that,  within 
thirty-four  yean  from  the  author's  death,  a  veiy 
great  number  of  Christians  (tTigeiu  eorum  muUu 
ituio)  were  found  at  Rome.  From  which  fiict, 
the  two  foUowing  inferences  may  be  fairly  drawn : 
firat,  that  i^  in  the  space  of  thirty-four  years  from 
ita  commencement,  the  religion  had  spread  through- 
out Judea,  had  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  there 
had  numbered  a  great  multitude  of  converts,  the 
original  teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  institu- 
tion couM  not  have  been  idle ;  secondly,  that  when 
the  Author  of  the  undertaldng  was  put  to  death 
as  a  male&ctor  for  his  attempt,  the  endeavours  of 
his  followers  to  establish  his  religion  in  the  same 
country,  anx>n£st  the  same  people,  and  in  the 
same  age,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  danger. 

Suetonius,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Tacitus, 
describing  the  transactions  of  the  same  rei|rn,  usee 
these  words:  "Aifecri  supplidis  Christiani,  ge- 
nus hominum  superstitionis  nova>  et  malefics.*" 
— "  The  Christians,  a  set  of  men  of  a  new  and 
mischievoas  (or  magical)  superstition,  were  pu- 
niabed.** 

Since  it  is  not  mentioned  fiere  that  the  burning 
of  the  city  was  the  pretence  of  the  punishment  of 
the  Christians,  or  that  they  were  the  Christians 
of  Rome  who  alone  suflered,  it  is  probable  that 
Suetonius  refers  to  scane  more  general  persecution 
than  the  short  and  occasional  one  which  Tacitus 
describes. 

Juvenal,  a  writer  of  the  same  age  with  the  two 
former,  and  intending,  it  should  seem,  to  comme- 
molrato  the  cruelties  exercised  under  Nero'a  go- 
vernment, has  the  following  fines  .-t . 

**  Pone  Tigellinum,  tsd&  lueebii  in  ill&, 
Quk  stantM  ardent,  qui  flxo  gutturt  ftimaat, 
Et  latum  medi4  tulcunMleduciti  aren&. 

"  Describe  Tigellinus  (a  creature  of  Nero,)  and 
you  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  with  those 
who  stand  burniM  in  their  own  flame  and  smoke, 
their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  their 
diin,  till  they  make  a  long  stream  of  blood  and 
melted  sulphur  on  the  ground." 

If  this  passa^  were  considered  by  itself,  the 
aobject  of  allusion  might  be  doubtful ;  but  when 
connected  with  the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  as  to 
the  actual  puniahment  of  the  Christians  by  Nero, 
and  with  the  account  given  bv  Tacitus  of  the 
gpeciea  of  puniriunent  which  they  were  made  to 
undergo,  I  think  it  sufliciently  probable,  that  tbeae 
were  tD»  executions  to  which  tne  poet  refers. 

These  things,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
took  place  within  thirty-one  years  after  Christ's 
death,  that  is,  according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
in  the  lifetinie,  probably,  of  some  of  the  apostles, 
and  certainly  in  the  life-time  of  those  who  were 
converted  by  the  apostles,  or  who  were  convert- 
ed in  their  time.  If  then  the  Founder  of  the 
religion  was  put  to  death  in  the  execution  of 
his  design;  if  the  first  nee  of  converts  to  the  re- 
ligion, many  of  them,  suffered  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities for  their  profession ;  it  is  hardly  credible, 
that  those  who  came  bettoeen  the  two,  who  were 
oompanions  of  the  Author  of  the  institution  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  the  teachere  and  propagators  of 
the  institution  after  his  death,  could  go  about  their 
undertaking  with  ease  and  safety. 


The  testimony  of  the  yotuiger  Pliny  b^ongs  to 
a  laterpenod ;  tor  although  he  was  contemporary 
with  Tacitus  and  Suet<Muns,  yet  his  account  does 
not,  like  theirs,  go  back  to  the  transactions  of 
Nero's  reign^ut  is  confined  to  the  afi^rs  of  hia 
own  time.  His  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan  was 
written  about  seventy  years  after  Christ's  death; 
and  the  information  to  be  drawn  from  it,  so  for  as 
it  is  connected  with  our  argument,  relates  prind- 
inlly  to  two  pointo ;  first,  to  the  nuTtiber  of  Chris- 
tians in  Btthynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  so  con- 
siderable as  to  induce  the  governor  of  these  pro- 
vinces to  speak  of  them  in  the  following  terms ; 
"  Multi,  omnis  ctatis,  utriusque  sexus  etiam ; — 
neque  enim  civitates  tantum,  sed  vioos  etiam  et 
agros,  superstitioius  istiuscontagio  pervagata  eat" 
"There  are  manyof evenr  ageandof  bo^ aexes: 
nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  aeizea 
cities -only,  but  smaller  towns  also,  and  the  open 
country."  Great  exertions  must  have  been  uised 
by  the  preachers  of  Christianity  to  produce  this 
state  o(  things  within  this  time.    Secondly,  to  a 

f)int  whidi  has  been  already  notked,  and  whtdi 
think  of  importance  to  be  observed,  namely,  the 
sufierings  to  which  Christians  were  exposed,  with- 
out any  public  persecution  being  denounced  aguiut 
them  bv  sovereign  authority.  For,  from  Hin^a 
doubt  how  he  was  to  act,  his  silence  conceming 
any  subsisting  kw  on  the  subject,  his  requesting 
the  emperor's  rescript,  and  the  emperor,  agreeably 
to  his  request  propounding  a  rule  for  his  mrection, 
without  reference  to  any  prior  rule,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  public  edict 
in  force  against  the  Christians.  Yet  from  this 
same  epistle  of  Pliny  it  appears,  "  that  accusatiooa, 
trials,  and  examinations,  were  and  had  been, 
gcnng  on  against  them  in  the  provinces  over  which 
he  presided  {  that  achedules  were  delivered  by 
anonymous  mformers,  containing  the  names  or 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  nolding  or  of  for 
youring  the  religion ;  tlmt,  in  consequence  of  these 
informations,  many  had  been  apprehended,  of 
whom  aome  boldly  avowed  their  profession,  and 
died  in  the  cause ;  othera  denied  tnat  they  were 
Christians;  others,  acknowledging  that  they  bad 
once  been  Christians,  declared  uiat  they  haci  long 
ceased  to  be  such."  All  which  demons&atea,  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  at  that  time  (in 
that  country  at  least)  attended  with  fear  and  dan- 
ger: and  yet  this  took  place  without  any  edict 
from  the  Koman  aovereign,  commanding  or  au- 
thorising the  persecution  of  Christiana.  Thia 
observation  is  further  confirmed  by  a  rescript  of 
Adrian  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  the  proconsul 
of  Asia:*  from  which  rescript  it  appears  that  the 
custom  of  the  people  of  Asia  was  to  proceed 
against  the  Christians  with  tumult  and  uproar. 
This  disorderly  practice,  I  say,  is  recognised  in 
the  edict,  because  the  emperor  enjoins,  that,  for 
the  future,  if  the  Christians  were  gmlty,  they 
shoukl  be  legally  brought  to  trial,  and  not  be  pur- 
sued by  importunity  aiid  clamour. 

Martial  wrote  a  few  yean  before  the  younger 
Pliny :  and,  as  his  manner  was,  made  the  sufe- 
ings  of  the  Christians  the  subject  of  his  ridkule.t 


*  Suet.  Nera  capi  16. 
IForsaa*  '  *    '  - 


t  Bat.  i.  ver.  159. 


*  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  vd.  ii.  p.  110. 
t  In  maturing  nuper  spectatus  arena 

Mucius,  impoeuit  qui  sua  membra  fbcis. 
Si  patiens  fortiique  tibi  dunisque  videtor, 

Abderitane  pectora  plebit  babes ; 
Nam  cum  dieatur,  tunic&  pmente  molsstA, 

Ure  I  manum :  plus  est  dicere.  Non  ihdo. 
I  Fovsan  **  tiMua  Biannm.** 
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Nocfatog,  boiwvfier,  ooald  sboiv  the  notorie^  of  the 
&ct  wkh  more  certainty  than  thia  doea.  Martial'a 
teatimonj,  aa  well  indeed  aa  Plinjy  ffoea  alao  to 
another  point,  ?iz.  that  the  deatha  of  theae  men 
were  martjnknns  in  the  atrieteat  aenae,  that  ia  to 
aaj,  were  ao  voluntary,  that  it  waa  in  thiair  power, 
at  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  aentenoe,  to  have 
averted  the  execution  by  oonaenting  to  join  in 
heathen  aacrificea. 

The  constancy,  and  by  conaequence  the  aofier- 
insa  of  the  Chriaoana  of  this  period,  is  alao  refer- 
red to  by  Epictetos,  who  imputes  their  intrepidity 
to  madiwes,  or  to  a  kind  of  &ahion  or  habit,  and 
about  fiAy  ^ears  afterwards,  by  Marcus  Aureliua, 
who  ascribes  it  to  obstinacy.  "Ia  it  possible 
(Epictetua  aaks)  that  a  man  may  arrive  at  thia 
temper,  and  become  indiffinrent  to  thoae  things 
from  Buidneas  or  from  habit,  qm  ike  OoUieafu  7^* 
**  Let  this  preparation  of  the  mind  (to  die)  ariae 
firom  iu  own  judgment,  and  not  firom  ob^inacnr 
Wx  the  Chri9tians,"t 


CHAPTER  III. 

There  tr  satisfactory  evidence  thai  many^  pro- 
Jessing^  to  be  original  -witnesses  qf  the  Chris- 
Han,  miraeles^  passed  their  lives  in  labours^ 
dangers^  and  sufferinrs^  voluntarilv  under- 
gone in  attestation  qf  the  accounts  -which  they 
delivered^  and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their 
beli^  qf  those  accounts  ;  and  that  they  also 
svbmiUedffrom  the  same  motives^  to  new  rules 
1^  conduct. 

Of  the  primitive  condition  of  ChrisUanitT,  a 
Artant  only  and  general  view  can  be  acauired  from 
heathen  writers.  It  is  in  our  own  boolis  that  the 
detail  and  interior  of  the  tranaaction  must  be 
aooght  for.  And  this,  ia  nothing  difierent  fhxn 
what  miffht  be  expected.  Who  would  write  a 
hbtonr  of  Christianity,  but  a  Christian?  Who 
was  nkely  to  record  tto  travels,  sufferings,  labours, 
or  auccesaes  of  the  apostles,  but  one  of  their 
own  number,  or  of  their  Mowers  1  Now  these 
books  come  up  in  their  accounts  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  ^position  which  we  maintain.  We  have 
fcor  histories  of  Jesus  Christ  We  have  a 
biatofy  taking  up  the  narrative  from  his  death, 
and  carrying  on  an  account  of  the  propagation 
of  the  leugion,  and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
peiBona  engaged  in  it,  for  a  space  of  nearly  thhty 
yan.  We  have,  what  some  may  think  still  more 
original,  a  collection  of  letters,  written  bv  certain 
principal  agents  in  the  business,  upon  the  business, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  concern  and  connexion 
with  it.  And  we  have  these  writing  severally 
attesting  the  point  which  we  contend  for,  viz.  the 
anfierings  of  the  witnesses  of  the  history,  and 
attesting  it  in  every  variety  of  form  in  wfajch  it 
can  be  conceived  to  appear:  directly  and  indirectly, 
expressly  and  incidentally,  hy  assertion,  redtal, 
and  allunm,  by  narrativea  of  fiu^  and  by  argu- 
ments  and  diacourses  built  upon  thoe  fiKrta,  either 
refierring  to  them,  or  neceaaarily  presupposing 


1  remark  this  variety,  because,  in  examining 
ancient  reoorda,  or  indeed  any  species  of  testimo- 
ny, it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  attend  to  tne  mformation  or  grounds  of  argu- 
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ment  whidi  are  casualty  and  vndesignedly  di»- 
ck)aed;  forasmuch  as  this  species  of  proof  is,  of 
all  others,  the  least  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation. 

I  may  be  allowed  therefore,  in  the  inquiry 
which  is  now  before  us,  to  suggest  some  conclu- 
sion of  this  sort,  as  preparatory  to  more  direct 
testimony. 

1.  Our  books  relate^  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
founder  of  the  religion,  was.  in  conaequence  of 
his  undertakinff,  put  to  deatn,  as  a  malefactor,  at 
Jerusalem.  This  point  at  least  vrill  be  granted, 
because  it  is  no  more  than  what  Tacitus  has  re- 
corded. They  then  proceed  to  tell  us,  that  the 
religion  was,  notwiihstandingj  set  forth  at  thia 
same  city  of  Jerusalem,  propagated  thence  through- 
out Judea,  and  afterwards  weached  in  other  parts 
of  the  Roman  emmre.  These  points  also  are 
frilly  confirmed  by  Tadtua,  who  informs  us,  that 
the  religion,  after  a  short  check,  broke  out  again 
in  the  country  where  it  took  its  rise ;  that  it  not 
only  spread  tbrouffhout  Judea,  but  had  reached 
Rome,  and  that  it  had  there  great  multitudes  of 
oonveits ;  and  all  this  within  thirty  years  after  ita 
commencement  Now  these  iacts  aflbitl  a  strong 
inference  in  behalf  of  the  proposition  which  we 
maintain.  What  could  the  diaciples  of  Christ  Ex- 
pect for  thenuelves  i^ hen  they  saw  their  Master 
put  to  death  1  Could  they  hope  to  eacape  the 
dangen  in  which  he  had  perishra  1  If  they  have 
persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you,  waa 
the  warning  of  common  sense.  With  Uiis  ex- 
ample befo^heir  eyes,  they  coukl  not  be  without 
a  full  sense  of  the  peril  of  their  friture  enterprise. 

2.  Secondly,  all  the  histories  agree  in  represent- 
ing Christ  as  foretelling  the  persecution  or  his  fol- 
lowere: — 

"  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted, 
and  shall  kill  you,  and  ye  aludl  be  hated  of  all  na- 
tions for  my  name's  sake."* 

"  When  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the 
word's  sake.  immediatelY  they  are  oflended."t 

"  Th^  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  peraecute 
you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and 
mto  prisons,  being  brought  beforekinffBand  rulere 
for  my  name's  nke : — and  ye  shall  oe  beteayed 
both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks  and 
friends,  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cauae  to  be  put 
to  death."t 

"  The  time  oometh.  that  he  that  killeth  you, 
wiH  thkik  that  he  doeth  Gk)d  service.  And  these 
thinffs  will  they  do  unto  you,  because  they  have 
not  known  the  Father,  nor  me.  But  theae  thinga 
have  I  told  you,  that  when  the  time  ahall  come,  ye 
may  remeniber  that  I  told  you  of  them."f 

I  am  not  entitled  to  argue  from  these  passages, 
that  Christ  actually  did  foretell  these  evento,  and 
that  they  did  aocor^ngly  come  to  pass ;  because 
that  would  be  at  onoe  to  aasume  the  truth  of  the 


religion:  but  lam  entitled  to  contend^  that  one  side 
or  other  of  the  foUowing  disjunction  is  true ;  either 
that  the  Evangelists  have  delivered  what  Christ 
r«dly  eppke,  ad  that  the  event  corresponded  with 
the  prediction :  or  that  they  put  the  prediction  mto 
Christ's  mootn,  because,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  history,  the  event  had  turned  out  ao  to  be : 
for,  the  only  two  remaining  suppoaitiona  appear  in 
the  highest  degree  incredible;  which  are,  either 


*  Mat.  zxiv.  0. 

t  Mark  iv.  17.    See  alio  cbap.  z.  90. 

i  Luke  xxi.  19—16.    See  also  chap-  xi.  49. 

{  Jobn  svi.  4    Ree  also  chap.  xv.  90 ;  xvi  33. 
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that  Christ  filled  the  minds  of  his  foUovrors  with 
fears  and  apprehensions,  without  any  reason  or 
authority  for  what  he  raid,  and  contrary  to  the 
truth  of  the  case ;  or  that,  although  Christ  had 
neyer  foretold  any  such  thing,  and  the  event  would 
have  contradicted  him  if  he  had,  yet  historians 
who  lived  in  the  age  when  the  event  was  known, 
fiilsely,  as  well  as  officiously,  ascribed  these  words 
to  him. 

3.  Thirdly,  these  books  abound  with  ezhorta- 
tbns  to  patience,  and  with  topics  of  comfort  under 
distress. 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  k>ve  of  Christ  1 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fa- 
mine, or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  1  Nay,  in 
all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us."* 

"  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  vet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  per- 
secuted, but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed ;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Je- 
sus might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body; — ^know- 
ing thi£  he  which  raised  up  the  Lcnrd  Jesus  shall 
raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  vou. — For  which  cause  we  fiiint  not;  but, 
though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  da^  by  day.  For  our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
fiir  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  ffloTV."t 

"  Take,  my  brShren,  the  prophets,  wno  have 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  examnle 
of  suffering  affliction,  and  of  patience.  Behdd, 
we  count  tnem  happy  which  endure.  Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  mercy."t 

"  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in 
which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a 
great  fight  of  afflictions,  partly  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazing-stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflic- 
tions, and  partly  whilst  ye  became  companions  of 
them  that  were  so  used ;  for  ye  had  compassion*of 
me  in  my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
your  goods,  knovsing  in  yourselves,  that  ye  E|ve 
m  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance. 
Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  confi(fence,  which 
hath  great  recompense  of  reward ;  for  ye  have 
need  m  patience,  taat,  after  ye  have  done  the  wiU 
of  Gk)d,  ye  might  receive  the  promise."! 

"So  that  we  ourselves  glory  in  yon  in  the 
churches  of  Gkid,  for  your  p&ence  and  fidth  in  all 
your  persecutions  ana  tribulations  that  ye  endure. 
Which  b  a  manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Gk)d,  that  je  may  be  counted  worthy  m 
the  kingdom  for  which  ye  also  suffer."ll 

We  rejoice  I  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God;  and 
rot  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tnbulations  also: 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  ana 
patience  experience,  and  experience  nope.'lF' 

"  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some 
strange  thing  happened  unto  you ;  but  rejoice,  in- 
asmuch as  ye  are  purtakers  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
—Wherefore  let  tnem  that  suffer  according  to  uie 
willof  Grod,  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souk  to 
him  in  well  doing,  as  unto  a  faithfulCreator."** 

What  could  au  these  texts  mean,  if  there  was 


•  Rom.  viii.  35—37.  t  2 Cor.  iv.  8—10. 14. 1(J,  17. 

I  James  v.  10.  IL  $  Heb.  x.  33—30. 

I  3  Thees.  i.  4,  5.  tRom.v.3,4. 
♦♦  1  Pet  iv.  12, 13. 19. 


nothing  in  the  dicumstances  of  the  tbnes  whidi 
requirra  patience, — ^which  called  for  the  exeidie 
of  constancy  and  resolution  ?  Or  will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  these  exhortations  (whkh,  let  it  be 
observed,  come  not  from  one  author,  but  firom 
many)  were  put  in,  merely  to  induce  a  belief  in 
after-ages,  tnat  the  Christians  were  exposed  to 
dangers  which  they  were  not  exposed  to,  or  under- 
went sufferings  which  they  did  not  undersol  If 
these  books  mlong  to  the  age  to  which  Uiey  lay 
daim,  and  in  which  age,  whether  genuine  or  spu- 
rious, they  certainly  <fid  appear,  Uiis  suppoatMn 
cannot  be  maintained  for  a  moment;  because  I 
think  it  impossible  to  believe,  that  passiget,  whidi 
must  be  deemed  not  only  unintelligible,  but  fidse, 
by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  ue  books  uoot 
their  pubUcation  were  to  ocmie.  should  neverthaeai 
be  inserted,  for  the  purpoee  of  producing  an  effect 
upon  remote  generations.  In  forgeries  which  do 
not  appear  tiu  many  a||es  after  that  to  which  they 
pretend  to  belong,  it  is  possible  that  some  con- 
trivance of  that  sort  may  take  place;  but  in  no 
others  can  it  be  attempted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TTiere  ia  Botitfadory  evidence  that  many,  jifv- 
/e*Hng  to  be  original  wUne9»es  qf  the  Ckriiiian 
miracle*^  poMcd  their  Wtea  in  laJboun^  dangen^ 
and  sufferings^  voluntarily  undergone  in  at- 
testation qf  the  accounts  which  they  deiivend, 
and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their  belief  qfthm 
accounts  ;  and  that  they  also  submittedf  from 
the  same  motives^  to  new  rules  qf  conduct. 

The  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  region, 
and  of  the  exertions  of  its  first  preachers,  as  elated 
in  our  Scriptures  (not  in  a  professed  history  of  per- 
secutions, or  in  the  connected  manner  in  which  1 
am  about  to  recite  it,  but  dispenedly  and  occasioD- 
ally,  in  the  course  of  a  mixed  general  hirtoiy, 
which  circumstance  alone  nenitives  the  supposi- 
tion of  any  fraudulent  designg  is  the  foUowmg: 
"That  the  Founder  of  Christicmityj  fifom  theco©- 
noencement  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  vio- 
lent death,  employed  himself  wholly  in  publii^g 
the  institution  in  Judea  and  Galilee ;  that  in  older 
to  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  he  made  choice  out 
of  the  number  of  his  followers,  of  twelve  perwm, 
who  might  accompany  him  as  he  travelled  from 
place  to  place ;  that,  except  a  short  absence  upon 
a  journey  in  which  he  sent  them,  two  by  *^J[J»JJ 
announce  his  mission,  and  one  of  a  few  days,  when 
they  went  before  him  to  Jerusalem,  these  pcnona 
were  steadily  and  constantly  attending  upon  him; 
that  they  were  with  him  at  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  apprehended  and  put  to  death :  and  that  tbej 
were  oonmiissioned  by  him,  when  his  own  inin»- 
try  was  concluded,  to  publish  his  Gosoel,  «M«'t 
lect  disciples  to  it  from  all  countries  of  the  ^o'w- 
The  account  then  proceeds  to  state,  "  that  a  few 
days  after  his  departure,  these  persons,  with  some 
of  his  reUtions,  and  some  who  had  ^^ff^^y^ 
quented  their  society,  assembled  at  Jemswan; 
Uiat,  considering  the  office  of  preaching  the  religion 
as  now  devolved  upon  them,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber having  deserted  the  cause,  and,  repc»*^"5Jf 
his  perfidy,  having  destroyed  himself,  they  f^**^ 
ed  to  elect  another  into  his  place,  and  that  twy 
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)  caieflil  to  make  their  election  ont  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  accompanied  their  Master 
from  the  first  to  the  laft,  in  order,  as  they  alleged, 
that  he  might  be  a  witness,  together  with  them- 
selves, of  the  principal  fiicts  which  they  were 
about  to  produce  and  relate  concerning  him  ;*  that 
they  began  their  work  at  Jerusalem  by  publicly 
asserting  that  this  Jesus,  whom  the  rulers  and  in- 
habitants of  that  place  had  so  lately  crucified,  was, 
in  truth,  the  person  in  whom  all  their  prophecies 
and  long  expectations  terminated;  that  ne  had 
been  sent  amongst  them  by  God :  and  that  he  was 
appointed  by  God  the  future  juuge  of  the  human 
snedes ;  that  all  who  were  solicitous  to  secure  to 
themselves  happiness  after  death,  ought  to  receive 
Inm  as  such,  and  to  make  |>rofession  of  their  be- 
lief, liy  being  baptized  in  his  name.'t  The  his- 
tory goes  on  to  relate,  "  that  conaderable  numbers 
accepted  this  proposal,  and  that  they  who  did  so, 
fbrmiBd  amongst  themselves  a  strict  union  aiul  so- 
ciety ;t  that  Uie  attention  of  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment^ being  soon  drawn  upon  them,  two  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  twelve,  and  who  also  had 
lived  most  intimately  and  constantly  with  the 
Foonder  of  the  religion,  were  seized  as  they  were 
discoursing  to  the  people  in  the  temple;  that,  after 
being  kept  all  night  in  prison,  they  were  brought 
the  next  day  before  an  assembljr  composed  of  tne 
chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  magistracy  and  priestr 
liood ;  that  this  aasemU^r,  alWr  some  consuhatbn, 
found  nothing,  at  that  time,  better  to  be  done  to- 
wards suppressing  the  growth  of  the  sect,  than  to 
threaten  tneir  pnsoners  with  punishment  if  they 
persisted ;  that  these  men,  afVer  expressing,  in  de- 
cent but  firm  language,  the  obligation  under  which 
they  considered  themselves  to  be,  to  declare  what 
they  knew,  *  to  speak  the  things  which  thej  had 
seen  and  heard,'  returned  from  the  council,  and 
reported  what  had  passed  to  their  companions; 
that  this  report^  whilst  it  apprized  them  of  the 
danger  of  their  situation  and  undertaking,  had  no 
other  efiect  upon  their  conduct  than  to  {noducein 
them  a  general  resolution  to  persevere,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  to  God  to  fbmish  them  with  assist- 
apoe,  anid  to  inspire  them  with  fortitude,  propor- 
tiooed  to  the  increasing  exigency  of  the  service."! 
A  very  short  time  after  this,  we  reed  "  thatall  the 
twelve  apostles  were  seized  and  cast  into  prison  ;ll 
that  being  brought  a  second  time  before  tne  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim,  they  were  upbraided  frith  their 
disobedieiice  to  the  injunction  which  had  been  laid 
UfMn  them,  and  beaten  for  their  contumacy ;  that, 
ooDS  charged  once  more  to  desist,  they  were  suf- 
Senato  d^art ;  that  however  they  neither  quitted 
Jerusalem,  nor  ceased  from  preaching,  both  daily 
in  the  temple,  and  from  house  to  house  ;ir  and  that 
the  twelve  considered  themselves  as  so  entirely 
and  exclusively  devoted  to  this  ofilce,  that  they 
now  transferred  what  may  be  called  the  temporal 
mSun  of  the  society  to  other  hands."^ 


•  Acts  i.  81,  SS.  tAeuxi.  lActsiv.as. 

UAcU  iv.  I  AeU  v.  18.       T  Acts  v.  43 

I  do  not  know  that  it  bat  ever  been  insinuated,  that 
the  Cbn«ian  miMion,  in  the  bands  of  the  apostles,  was 
a  sctaeme  fbr  making  a  ibrtune,  or  for  getting  money.— 
Bnt  it  may  neverthelesi  be  fit  to  remark  upon  this  pas- 
sage of  their  history,  how  perfectly  flree  they  appear  to 
have  been  from  any  pecuniary  or  interested  views  what- 
ever. The  most  tempting  opportunity  which  occurred, 
of  making  a  gain  of  their  converts,  was  by  the  custody 
and  management  of  the  public  fhnds,  when  tome  of  the 
rkher  members,  intending  to  contribute  their  fortunes 
to  the  oommon  support  of  the  lociety,  sold  their  posses- 
2N 


Hitherto  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  seem 
to  have  had  the  common  people  on  their  side; 
which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  wh^  the  Jewish 
rulera  did  not,  at  this  time,  think  it  prudent  to 
proceed  to  greater  extremities.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  nefon  the  enemies  of  the  institution 
found  means  to  represent  it  to  the  people  as  tend- 
ing to  subvert  their  law,  degrade  their  law^ver, 
and  dishonour  their  temple.*  And  these  insinua- 
tions were  dispersed  witn  so  much  success,  as  to 
induce  the  people  to  join  with  their  superiors  in 
the  stoning  of  4  very  active  member  or  the  new 
community. 

The  death  of  this  man  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  persecution,  the  actirity  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  one  anecdote  of  the  time : — "  As 
f(»  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering 
into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women, 
committed  them  to  i)rison."t  This  persecution 
raged  at  Jerusalem  with  so  much  fury,  as  to  drive 
most  of  the  new  converts  out  of  the  place,  except 
the  twelve  apostles.t  The  converts,  thus  "  scat- 
tered abroad,^'  preached  the  religion  wherever  they 
came:  and  their  preaching  was,  in  effect,  the 
preaching  of  the  twelve;  fbr  it  was  so  fiir  carried 
on  in  concert  and  correspondence  vrith  ^Aem,  that 
when  they  heard  of  the  success  of  their  emissaries 
in  a  particular  country,  they  sent  two  of  their 
number  to  the  place,  to  complete  and  confirm  the 


1  event  now  took  place,' of  great  importance 
i  future  history  ot  the  religion.  The  perse- 
if  which  had  begun  at  Jerusalem,  followed 


An  event  now  took  ] 
in  the  1 

cutionf  which  had' begun  u»  ^w «.»««..».  »^uv**.^ 
the  Christians  to  other  cities,  in  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  over  tbose^  of  their 
own  nation  yrns  allowed  to  be   exercised.    A 

Oman,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
ty  to  the  profession,  amd  had  procured^  a 
commission  from  the  council  at  Jerusalem  to  seize 
any  converted  Jews  whom  he  might  find  at  Da* 
mascus,  suddenly  became  a  proselyte  to  the  reli- 
gion which  he  was  going  about  to  extirpate.  The 
new  convert  not  onW  s^red,  on  this  extraordina- 
ry change,  the  fate  of  his  companions,  but  brought 
upon  himself  a  double  measure  of  enmity  fii^ 
the  party  which  he  had  left.  The  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus^ on  his  return  to  that  city,  vratched  the 
gates  night  and  day,  with  so  much  diligence,  that 
he  escaped  from  their  hands  only  by  being  let 
down  in  a  basket  by  the  wall.  Nor  did  he  find 
himself  in  greater  safety  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he 
immediate^  repaired. — Attempts  were  there  also 
soon  set  on  foot  to  destroy  him ;  from  the  danger 


sions,  and  laid  down  the  prices  at  the  apostles*  feet. 
Yet,  so  insensible,  or  undesirous,  were  they  of  the  sd- 
vantage  which  that  confidence  aflbrded,  that  we  And 
they  verv  soon  dinposed  of  the  trust,  by  putting  it  into 
the  hands,  not  of  nominees  of  their  own,  but  of  stew- 
ards formally  elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  society  at 
large. 

we  may  add  also,  that  this  ezoeM  of  generosity,  which 
east  private  property  into  the  public  stock,  was  so  fbr 
firom  being  required  by  the  apostles,  or  imposed  as  a  law 
of  Christianity,  that  Peter  reminds  Ananias  that  he 
had  been  guilty,  in  his  behaviour,  of  an  officious  and 
volunury  prevarication ;  **  for  whilst,**  says  he,  "  thy 
estate  remained  unsold,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after 
it  was  lold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  7** 

*Act8vi.  18.  tActsviii.3. 
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of  which  he  wis  pRserred  by  being  sent  awij  to 
Cilicia,  his  native  oountiy. 

For  some  leawn,  not  mentioned,  perfaape  not 
known,  but  probably  connected  with  the  civil  hia- 
toiy  of  the  Jews,  or  with  some  danger*  which 
engrossed  the  public  attention,  an  intermission 
about  this  time  took  place  in  the  sufierings  of  the 
Christiana.  This  happened,  at  the  most,  only 
feven  or  eight,  perhaps  onljr  three  or  four,  vean 
after  Christ's  death. — Witmn  which  periocl,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  late  peiaecution  occupied 
part  of  it,  churches,  or  societie*  of  believers,  nad 
been  formed  in  all  Judea,  Chdilee,  and  Samaria ; 
ibr  we  read  that  the  churches  in  these  countries 
"  had  now  rest^  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  raultiplied."t  The  ori^nal 
preachers  of  the  religion  did  not  remit  their  la- 
Doun  or  activity  during  this  season  of  quietness ; 
Ibr  we  find  one,  and  m  a  very  principal  person 
among  them,  passinff  throughout  all  quarters.  We 
find  atoo  those  who  nad  been  before  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  which  raged  there, 
travelling  as  fiur  as  Phcsnice,  Cyprus,  and  Anti- 
och  ;t  and,  lastly,  we  find  Jerusalem  anin  in  the 
centre  of  the  mission,  the  place  whither  the 
preachers  returned  from  their  several  excursiona^ 
where  they  reported  the  conduct  and  efiects  or 
their  ministiy,  where  questions  of  public  concern 
were  canvassed  and  settled,  whence  directions 
were  soi^ht,  and  teachers  sent  forth. 

The  tune  of  this  tranquillity  did  not  however, 
continue  tonfl.  Herod  Agrippa.  who  nad  lately 
acceded  to  the  government  or  Judea,  "  stretched 
Ibrth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.^f  He 
be^an  his  cruelty  by  beheading  one  of  the  twelve 
ongiinal  apostles,  a  kinsman  and  constant  con^ 
panion  of  the  Founder  of  the  religion.  Perceiving 
that  this  execution  gratified  the  Jews,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  seuEe,  in  order  to  put  to  death,  another 
of  the  number, — and  him,  like  the  former,  associ- 
ated with  Christ  during  his  Ufe,  and  eminently 
active  in  the  service  since  his  desih.  This  man 
was  however  delivered  ftom  prison,  as  the  account 
states,!!  miraculously,  and  made  his  escape  firom 
Jerusalem. 

These  things  are  related,  not  in  the  general 
terms  under  which,  in  giving  the  outlines  of  the 
history,  we  have  here  mentioned  them,  but  with 
the  utmost  particularity  of  names^  perscms,  pieces, 
and  drcumstanoes;  and,  what  is  deserving  or 
nodce,  without  the  smallest  <fisooverBble  propensi- 
ty in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  fortitude,  or  ex- 
mgfferate  the  sufiertngs  o7  his  party.  When  they 
flea  for  their  lives,  he  tells  us.  When  thie 
churches  had  rest,  he  remarks  it  When  the  peo- 
ple took  their  part,  he  does  not  leave  it  without 
notioe.  When  the  apostles  were  carried  asecond 
time  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  is  careful  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  brought  without  violence. 
When  milder  counsels  were  sunested,  he  fives 
vs  the  author  of  the  advice,  and  the  sgeech  which 
contained  it  When,  in  consequence  of  this  ad- 
vice, the  rulers  contented  themselves  with  threat- 


•Dr.  Lanliier(in  whieli  he  is  followed  al«>  by  Dr. 
Benson)  aseribes  this  oefsation  of  the  pereecution  of  tlw 
Christiaos  to  the  attempt  of  Caligula  to  set  up  his  own 
sutus  ia  the  tsmple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  coniter- 
nation  thereby  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple: which  eonstemation  Ibr  a  season  suspended  every 
odwreontsst. 
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ening  the  apostles,  and  commsndmg  tfaen  to  be 
beaten  with  stripes,  without  urging  at  that  time 
the  persecution  further,  the  historian  candidly  and 
distinctly  records  their  fbrbeaiance.  When,  there- 
fore, in  other  instances,  he  states  heavier  peneco- 
tiona,  or  actual  martyrdoms,  it  is  reasonane  to  be- 
lieve that  he  states  tnem  beicause  they  were  true, 
and  not  firom  any  wish  to  agmvate,  in  his  ac> 
count,  the  suflerinffs  which  Christians  sustained, 
or  to  extol,  more  uan  it  deserved,  their  paticDce 
under  them. 

Our  history  now  pursues  a  narrower  path. 
Leaving  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  oiiginai 
associates  of  Christ,  engaged  in  the  propagaiioii 
of  the  new  faith  (aiid  who  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  abated  in  their  dihgenoe  or 
coura^,)  the  narrative  proceeds  with  the  separate 
memoirs  of  that  eminent  teacher,  whose  extraor- 
dinary and  sudden  oonveision  to  the  refiflon,  and 
correspondinff  change  of  conduct,  had  bmre  beesk 
drcumstanti^y  dcKribed.  This  person,  in  oo»- 
junction  with  another,  who  appeared  among  the 
earlier  members  of  the  society  at  Jerusalem,  and 
amoi^  the  immediate  adherents*  of  the  twdve 
apostks,  set  out  from  Antioch  upon  the  enieas 
business  of  carrying  the  new  religion  through  the 
various  provinces  S  the  Lesser  Asia.t  UxMimg 
this  expedition,  we  find  that,  in  ahnost  every  pbos 
to  which  they  came,  their  persons  were  insoited. 
and  their  lives  ebdanjgered.  After  bdnff  expelled 
from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they  repaired  to  loo- 
nium.t  At  loonium,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
stone  them;  at  Lvstra,  whither  they  fled  from 
Iconium,  one  of  them  actually  was  stoned,  and 
drawn  out  of  the  city  for  dead.4  These  two  men, 
though  not  themselves  original  apostles,  were 
acting  in  connexion  and  conjunction  with  the 
original  apostles;  for  after  the  completion  of  their 
journey,  being  sent  on  a  particular  comnassion  to 
Jerusalem,  ttey  there  related  to  the  apostlesU  and 
elders  the  events  and  success  of  their  ministry, 
and  were,  in  return,  recommended  by  them  to  the 
churches,  "as  men  who  had  haarded  their  lives 
in  the  cause." 

The  treatment  which  they  had  ezperieiieed  in 
the  first  progress,  did  not  deter  them  from  pre- 
paring for  a  seooikd.  Upon  a  dispute,  howettx, 
arifling  between  them,  btit  not  connected  with  the 
common  subject  of  tneir  labouis,  they  acted  as 
wise  and  sincere  men  would  act;  they  did  not  re- 
tire in  dissust  from  the  service  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  but,  each  devoting  his  endeavours  to  the 
advancement  of  the  religion,  they  parted  from  one 
another,  and  set  forwards  upon  separate  loutea. 
The  history  goes  along  with  one  of  them ;  and 
the  second  enterprise  to  him  was  attended  with 
the  same  dangers  and  persecutions  as  both  had 
met  with  m  the  first  The  apostle's  tsaveb  hi- 
therto had  been  confined  to  Aaa.  He  now  crosses, 
for  the  first  time,  the  ^gean  sea,  and  carries  with 
him,  amoimst  others,  the  person  whose  accounts 
supply  the  information  we  are  stating.^  The  first 
place  in  Greece  at  vrhich  he  appean  to  have 
stopped,  was  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Here  him- 
selr  and  one  of  nis  companions  were  croslly 
whipped,  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  there  under 
the  most  rigorous  custoay,  being  thrust,  whilst 
yet  smarting  with  their  wounds,  into  the  I 
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AmfBoik,  and  tiieir  feet  made  fest  in  the  stocks.* 
Notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  specimen  of 
the  usage  which  they  had  to  look  for  in  that  coun- 
try, thej  went  forward  in  the  execution  of  their 
errand.  After  passing  through  Amphipolis  and 
ApoUonia,  they  came  to  Thenalonica;  m  which 
atjf  the  house  in  which  the^  lodged  was  assailed 
fay  a  party  of  their  enemies,  m  onwr  to  bring  them 
eat  to  the  populace.  And  when,  fortunately  for 
their  preservation,  they  were  not  found  at  liome, 
the  master  of  the  house  was  dragged  before  the 
magistiate  for  admitting  them  witmn  his  doors.t 
Their  reception  at  the  next  city  was  something 
iMtter :  but  ndther  had  they  contmued  long  before 
their  turbulent  adversaries^  the  Jews,  excited 
against  them  such  commotions  amongst  the  in- 
habitants, as  obtigjed  the  apostle  to  make  hb  es- 
cape by  a  private  journey  to  Athens.!  I'he  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  progress  was  Corinth.  His  abode 
in  this  city,  for  some  time,  seems  to  have  been 
without  nolesfation.  At  length,  however,  the 
Jews  found  means  to  stir  up  an  insurrection 
asainst  him,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  tribunal 
01  the  Roman  president.!  It  was  to  the  contempt 
which  that  magistrate  entertained  for  the  Jews 
and  their  oontroversiee,  of  which  he  accounted 
Christianity  to  be  one,  that  our  apostle  owed  his 
d^verancewU 

This  indefatigable  teacher,  after  leaving  Corinth. 
letomed  by  Epoesus  into  Syria :  and  again  visited 
Jerasalem,  and  the  sodety  of  Christians  in  that 
dty,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  observed,  still 
CDBtiniied  tne  centre  of  the  mission.ir  It  suited 
no^  however,  with  the  activi|^  of  his  zeal  to  re- 
mun  long  at  Jerusalem.  We  find  him  ffoing 
thence  to  Antioch,  and,  after  some  stay  there, 
tfaversing  once  more  the  northern  provmces  of 
Asia  Minor.**  This  progress  ended  at  Ephesus ; 
in  which  city,  the  apostle  continued  in  the  daily 
eOEeicise  of  ms  ministry  two  years,  and  until  his 
•PiTeaa,  at  length,  exated  tlie  apprehensions  of 
tboee  who  were  interested  in  the  supoort  of  the 
national  wonhip.  Their  chunour  produced  a  tn- 
mnlt,  in  which  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life.tt  Un- 
disonyed,  however,  by  the  dangers  to  which  he 
•aw  hmMf  exposed,  he  was  driven  from  Ephesus 
cnly  to  renew  ms  hibours  in  Greece.  After  pass- 
ing over  Macedonia,  he  thence  proceeded  to  his 
fooner  station  at  Connth.tt  When  he  had  formed 
his  desi^  of  returning  by  a  direct  course  from 
Corinth  into  Syria,  he  was  compelled  by  a  conspi- 
ncy  of  the  Jews,  who  were  prepared  to  intercept 
him  on  his  way.  to  trace  back  his  steps  through 
Manedonia  to  Philippi,  and  thence  to  take  shipping 
into  Asia.  Aloqg  the  coast  of  Asia,  he  pursued 
his  vojrage  with  afl  the  expedition  he  could  com- 
mand, in  order  to  reach  Jerusalem  against  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.lf  His  reception  at  Jerusalem 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  usage  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Jew*  in  other  places.  He  had  been  only 
a  few  days  in  that  city,  when  the  populace,  insti- 
gated by  some  of  his  old  opponents  in  Asia,  who 
attended  this  feast,  seizea  him  in  the  temple, 
fefoed  him  out  of  it  and  were  ready  immediately 
to  have  destroyed  him,  had  not  the  sudden  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  guard  rescued  him  out  of  tneir 
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hands.*  The  officer,  however,  who  had  thus 
seasonably  inteiposed,  acted  torn  his  care  of  the 
public  peace,  with  the  preservation  of  which  he 
was  charged,  and  not  from  any  fevour  to  the  apos- 
tle, or  indeed  any  disposition  to  exerciBe  either 
justice  or  humanity  towards  him:  for  he  had  no 
sooner  secured  his  penon  in  the  fortress,  than  he 
was  proceeding  to  examine  him  by  torture.t 

From  this  tune  to  the  conclusion  of  the  history, 
the  apostle  remains  in  public  custody  of  the  Ro- 
man government  After  escaping  assasnnation 
by  a  fortunate  discovery  of  the^ot,  and  delivering 
himself  from  the  influence  of  his  enemies  by  an 
appeal  to  the  audience  of  the  emperoT,t  he  was 
sent,  but  not  until  he  had  suffered  two  years*  im- 
prisonment, to  Rome.f  He  reached  Italy,  after  a 
tedious  voyage,  and  after  encountering  in  nis  pas- 
sage the  penb  of  a  desperate  shipwreck.!!  But 
aluMUgh  still  a  prisoner,  and  his  fete  still  depend- 
ing, neither  the  various  and  long  continued  suffer- 
ings which  he  had  undergone,  nor  the  danger  of 
his  present  situation,  deterred  him  from  persisting 
in  preaching  the  religion ;  for  the  historian  closes 
the  account  by  tellii^r  us,  that,  for  two  years^  he 
received  all  tliat  came  unto  him  in  his  own  hired 
house,  where  he  vras  permitted  to  dwell  with  a 
soldier  that  guarded  him,  '*  preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God,  ancTteaching  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  with  all  confidence." 

Now  the  historian  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
this  account,  in  the  part  of  his  narrative  whkh  re- 
lates to  Saint  Paul,  is  supported  by  the  strongest 
corroborating  testimony  that  a  history  can  receive. 
We  are  in  possesdon  of  letters  written  by  Saint 
Paul  himself  upon  the  subject  of  his  ministry,  and 
either  written  auring  the  period  which  the  history 
comprises,  or  if  written  afterwards,  reciting  and 
referring  to  the  transactions  of  that  period.  These 
letters,  without  borrowing  from  the  nistory,  or  the 
history  from  them,  unintentionally  confirm  the 
account  which  the  history  delivers,  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  particulars.  What  belongs  to  our  present 
purpose  is  the  description  exhibited  of  the  apos- 
tle's sufferings :  and  the  representation,  given  in 
the  history,  of  the  dangers  and  distresses  whkh 
he  underwent,  not  only  agrees,  in  general,  with 
the  language  which  he  himself  uses  whenever  he 
speaks  of  his  life  or  ministry,  but  is  also,  in  many 
instances,  attested  by  a  specific  correspondency  gI* 
time,  4)Iace,  and  order  of  events.  If  the  historian 
put  down  in  his  narrative,  that  at  Philippi,  the 
apostle  "  was  beaten  with  many  stripes,  cast  into 
prison,  and  there  treated  with  ngour  and  indigni- 
ty ;"ir  we  find  hini,  in  a  letter  to  a  neighbouring 
church  ♦♦  reminding  his  converts,  that,  "  after  he 
had  suffered  before,  and  was  shamefully  entreated 
at  Philippi,  he  was  bold,  nevertheless,  to  speak 
unto  th^  (to  whose  dty  he  next  came)  the  Gos- 
pel of  God."  If  the  history  relate,tt  that,  at  Thes- 
salonica,  the  house  in  whkh  the  apostle  was 
lodged,  when  he  first  came  to  that  place,  was  as- 
saultea  by  the  populace,  and  the  master  of  it  drag- 
ged before  the  magistrate  for  adnutting  such  a 
guest  within  his  doore ;  the  apostle,  in  his  letter  to 
me  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  calls  to  their  re- 
membrance "  how  they  had  received  the  Grospel  in 
much  affliction."tt    If  the  history  deliver  an  ao- 
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count  of  an  insorrectbn  at  EpheBUi,  which  had 
nearly  cost  the  apostle  his  life ;  we  have  the  apos- 
tle himself,  in  a  letter  written  a  short  time  after 
his  departure  from  that  dtv,  describing  his  despair, 
and  returning  thanks  for  lus  deliverance.*  If  the 
history  inform  us,  that  the  apostle  was  expelled 
from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  attempted  to  be  stoned  at 
loonium,  and  actually  stoned  at  Lystra ;  there  is 
preserved  a  letter  from  him  to  a  favourite  convert, 
whom,  as  the  same  history  tells  us,  he  first  met 
with  in  these  parts ;  in  wluch  letter  he  appeals  to 
that  disciple's  knowled^  "  of  the  persecutions 
which  befell  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iccmium,  at  Lys- 
tra."t  If  the  history  make  the  a{>oetle.  in  his 
speech  to  the  Ephesian  eklers,  remind  tnem,  as 
one  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  views,  that, 
to  their  knowledge,  he  had  supplied  his  own  ana 
the  necessities  cm  his  companions  by  personal  la- 
bour ;t  we  find  the  same  apostle,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  asserting  of 
himself^  ''that  even  to  that  hour  he  laboured, 
working  vrith  his  own  hands."f 

These  coincidences,  together  with  many  rela- 
tive to  other  parts  of  the  apostle's  history,  and  all 
drawn  from  mdependent  sources,  not  only  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  account,  in  the  particukr  points 
as  to  which  they  are  observed,  but  add  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  narrative  in  all  its  parts:  and  sup- 
port the  author's  professbn  of  being  a  contempo- 
laiy  of  the  person  whose  history  he  writes,  and, 
throughout  a  material  portion  of  his  narrative,  a 
companion. 

What  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  declare  of  the 
sufiering  state  of  Christianity,  the  writings  which 
remain  of  their  companions  and  immediate  follow- 
ers, expressly  confirm. 

Clement,  who  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Saint 
Paul  in  his  Efnstle  to  the  Philippians,!!  hath  left 
us  his  attestation  to  this  point,  m  the  iollowinff 
words :  ''  Let  us  take  (says  he)  the  examples  of 
our  own  affe.  Through  zeal  and  envy,  the  most 
fiiithiul  and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church  have 
been  persecute  even  to  the  most  grievous  deaths. 
Let  us  set  before  our  eyes /Ae^yap(Mi/^«.  Peter, 
by  unjust  envy,  underwent,  not  one  or  two,  but 
many  sufTerings-,  till  at  last,  being  martyred,  he 
went  to  the  place  of  glory  that  was  due  unto  Mm. 
For  the  same  cause  did  Paul,  in  like  manner,  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  patience.  Seven  times  he 
was  in  bonds;  he  was  whint,  was  stoned;  he 
preached  both  in  the  E^st  and  in  the  West,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  glorious  report  of  his  fiiith ; 
aiM  so  having  taught  the  whole  worid  righteous- 
ness, and  for  that  end  travelled  even  unto  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  the  West,  he  at  Uist  sufiered  mar- 
tyrdom by  the  command  of  the  governors,  and  de- 
parted out  of  the  world,  and  went  unto  nis  holy 
place,  bdng  become  a  most  eminent  pattern  of 
patience  unto  all  ages.  To  these  honr  apostles 
were  joined  a  very  great  number  of  others,  who, 
having  through  envy  undergone,  in  like  manner, 
many  pains  and  torments,  l^ve  left  a  glorious  ex- 
ample to  us.  For  this,  not  only  men,  out  women 
have  been  persecuted ;  and,  having  suffered  very 
grievous  and  cruel  punishments,  have  finished  tlie 
course  of  their  feith  with  firmne96."ir 

Hermas,  saluted  by  Saint  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
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the  Romans,  in  a  piece  vtarr  Httle  connected  witti 
historical  rentals,  thus  speaks:  "  Such  as  hsve  be- 
lieved and  suffered  death  for  the  name  of  Chiiit, 
and  have  endured  with  a  ready  mind,  and  have 
given  up  their  lives  with  all  their  hearts."* 

Polycaip,  the  disciple  of  John  (though  aU  that 
remains  or  his  works  be  a  very  abort  epistle,)  has 
not  left  this  subject  unnoticed.  "  I  exhort  (aaji 
he)  all  of  you,  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness^ and  exercise  aU  patience,  whkh  ye  have  seen 
set  forth  before  your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  bfeand 
Ignatius,  and  llorimus,  and  Rufus,  but  in  odien 
among  yourselves,  and  in  Paul  hijMelf  and  the 
real  ^  the  aposUea;  being  confident  in  tins,  that 
all  these  have  not  run  in  vain,  but  in  &itfa  and 
righteousness;  and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was 
due  to  them  from  the  L^rd,  with  whom  also  ihet 
sufifered.  For  they  loved  not  this  present  workL 
but  Him  who  died,  and  was  raised  again  by  God 
forus.'^ 

Ignatius,  the  contemporary  of  Polycaip,  leew- 
nises  the  same  tome,  bnefiy  indeed,  but  potntivery 
and  precisely.  "For  this  cause,  (».  e.  having  m 
and  handled  Christ's  body  aAer  his  lesnrrectian, 
and  being  convinced,  as  Ignatius  ^ipresses  it,  bodi 
by  his  flesh  and  spirit,)  they  (ie.  Peter,  and  tboae 
who  were  present  with  Peter  at  Christ'a  appn^ 
ance)  despised  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above 

Would  the  reader  know  what  a  peraecotion  in 
these  days  was,  I  wouM  refer  him  to  a  dicohr 
letter,  written  by  the  church  of  Smyrna  soon  after 
the  death  of  P(^rcarp,  who,  it  vriU  be  remembered, 
had  lived  with  ^igunt  John;  and  which  letter  is  eo- 
titkd  a  relation  of  that  bishop's  martyrdom.  "The 
sufferings  Tsay  they)  of  all  the  other  maityrawae 
blessed  and  generous,  which  they  underwent  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  For  so  it  becomes  n^ 
who  are  more  religious  than  others,  to  ascxibe  the 
power  and  ordering  of  all  things  unto  him.  And 
indeed  who  can  choose  but  aomfare  the  greatneai 
of  their  minds,  and  that  admirable  patience  and 
love  of  their  Master,  which  thenappeued  in  themi 
Who.  wheat  they  were  so  flayea  with  whipping, 
that  the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies  were 
laid  open  to  their  very  inward  veins  and  artenea, 
nevertheless  endured  it  In  like  manner,  thoie 
who  were  condemned  to  the  beasts,  and  kept  a 
long  time  in  prison,  underwent  many  cruel  tof- 
ments,  being  forced  to  lie  upon  sharp  ykeslaid 
under  their  bodies,  and  tormented  with  diva* 
other  sorts  of  puniwments;  that  so,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  tyrant  by  the  length  of  their  sufloinga, 
might  have  brought  them  to  deny  Christ"! 


CHAPTER  V. 

TTiere  is  sat^factory  evidence  thai  many,prq^ 
sing  to  he  original  witnesses  qf  the  Chridiaft 
miracUSj  paMed  Iheir  lives  in  labourt,  dan* 
gers^  and  Silverings,  voluntarily  undergone 
in  attestation  qf  the  accounts  which  they  «|- 
livered,  and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their  he- 
litf  qf  those  accounts  J  and  that  theyalsof^ 
mUted^from  the  same  motives^  to  new  rvkBiff 
conduct. 

*  Shepberd  of  Hennas,  czxviU.        _  „, 
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On  the  hbtoij,  of  whSeh  the  last  chapter  con- 
tains an  abetnust,  there  are  a  few  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  by  way  of  appW- 
inff  its  testimony  to  the  particular  propositions  for 
which  we  contend. 

I.  Although  our  Scripture  history  leaves  the 
general  account  of  the  apostles  in  an  early  part  of 
Uie  narrative,  and  proceeds  with  the  separate  ac- 
ooonft  of  one  particular  apostle,  yet  the  informa- 
tion which  it  delivers  so  ni  extends  to  the  rest,  as 
it  diows  the  nahtre  qfthe  aervice.  When  we  see 
one  apostle  suflering  pemcution  in  the  discharge 
ef  hb  oommisaion,  we  shall  not  believe,  without 
evidence,  that  the  same  office  could,  at  the  same 
time,  be  attended  with  ease  and  sansty  to  others. 
And  thii  fikir  and  reasonable  inforence  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  direct  attestation  of  theletten,  to  which 
we  uive  so  often  referred.  The  writer  of  these 
letters  not  onl]|r  alludes,  in  numerous  passages,  to 
his  own  sufienngs,  but  speaks  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  as  enduring  like  sufferings  with  himself. 
"1  think  that  God  hath  set  forth  iw  the  apostles 
last,  as  it  were,  appointed  to  death ;  f(»  we  are 
made  a  spectacle  onto  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men;— even  unto  this  present  hour,  we 
both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are 
bofieted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place ;  and 
iahoor,  working  with  our  own  hands :  being  revil- 
ed, we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  sufier it:  beinff 
de&med,  we  entreat :  we  are  made  as  the  nlth  of 
the  worid,  and  as  the  oflbcouring  of  all  things  unto 
this  day."  •  Add  to  which,  that  in  the  short  ac- 
Gomit  that  is  ffiven  of  the  other  apostles  in  the  for- 
mer pait  of  tM  history,  and  within  the  short  pe- 
ziod  which  that  account  comprises,  we  find,  first, 
twoof  them  setsed,  imprisoned,  brought  before  the 
aanhfdrim,  and  threatened  with  further  pumsh- 
ment;  t  then,  the  whole  number  imprisoned  and 
beaten ;  t  sooo  afterwards,  one  of  their  adherents 
atoned  to  death,  and  so  hot  a  persecution  nused 


acaiilst  the  sect,  as  to  drive  most  of  them  out  of 
tbe  plaoe;  a  short  time  only  socoeeding.  hi  ' 
one  of  the  twelve  was  beheaded,  and  anUner  sen- 


leneedto  the  same  fete;  and  all  this  passing  in 
the  UD^  dty  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  ten  years 
aftef  the  Founder's  death,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  institution. 

II.  We  take  no  credit  at  present  for  the  mi- 
laeolaos  part  of  the  narrative,  nor  do  we  insist 
mwa  the  correctness  of  single  paanges  of  it 
If  the  whole  stoiy  be  not  a  novel,  a  romance; 
the  whole  action  a  dream ;  if  Peter  and  James, 
and  Pud,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  mentbned 
in  the  account,  be  not  all  imaginary  perKms;  if 
their  letters  be  not  all  forgeries,  and,  what  is  more, 
Sar^eneB  of  names  and  characters  which  never 
exarted;  then  ia  there  evidence  in  our  hands  suf- 
ficient la  support  the  onfy  &ct  we  contend  for 
(and  which.  T  repeat  agam,  ii  in  itself  highly 
probable,}  tnat  the  original  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  exerted  great  eideavours  to  propagate  his 
le^pon,  and  unSerwent  great  laboms,  dangers,  and 
aaiterincs,  in  consequence  of  their  underudung. 

ni.  The  general  reafity  of  the  apostolic  history 
is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  it, 
in  trau,  does  no  more  than  assign  adequate 
canses  for  efifects  which  certainly  were  produced, 
and  describe  consequences  naturally  resulting 
fiom  situations  which  certainly  existed.    The  ^ 
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Jeets  were  certainly  these,  of  which  this  huHor^ 
sets  forth  the  cause,  and  origin,  and  progress.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  because  it  is  recorded 
by  other  testimony  than  that  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  that  the  religion  began  to  prevail  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  country.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  it  could  begin,  or  prevail  at 
all.  without  the  exertions  of  the  Founder  and  his 
followers,  in  propagating  the  new  persuasion. 
The  history  now  m  our  lunds  describes  these  ex- 
ertions, the  persons  empfoyed,  the  means  and  en- 
deavours made  use  of,  and  the  labours  undertaken 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose.  Again,  the 
treatment  which  the  history  represents  the  first 
propagators  of  the  religion  to  have  experienced,  , 
was  no  other  than  wluit  naturally  resulted  firom 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  confessedly 
placed.  It  is  admitted  that  the  religion  was 
adverse,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  reigning  opinions, 
and  to  the  hopes  ami  wishes  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  was  nrst  introduced ;  and  that  it  over- 
threw, so  fiur  as  it  was  received,  the  established 
theology  and  worship  of  every  other  country.  We 
cannot  feel  much  reluctance  in  believing  that, 
when  the  messengers  of  such  a  system  went 
about  not  only  pubUshing  their  opinions,  but  col- 
lecting proselytes,  and  forming  regular  societies 
of  proselytes,  they  should  meet  with  opposition  in 
their  attemptis,  or  that  this  opposition  should  some- 
times proceed  to  fittal  extremities.  Our  history 
details  examples  of  this  opposition,  and  of  the  suf- 
fering and  dangers  which  the  emissaries  of  the 
religion  underwent,  perfectly  agreeable  to  what 
mi^  reasonably  be  expected,  from  the  nature  of 
their  undertaking,  compared  with  the  character 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 
IV.  The  records  before  us  supply  evidence  of 
what  formed  another  member  of  our  general  propo- 
sition, and  what,  as  hath  already  been  observed, 
is  highly  probable,  and  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  new  profession,  viz.  that,  together 
with  activity  and  courage  in  propagating  tne  re- 
ligiim,  the  primitive  folfowers  of  Jesus  assumed, 
upon  their  conversion,  a  new  and  peculiar  course 
or  private  life.  Immediately  after  their  Master 
vras  withdmwn  from  them,  we  hear  of  their  "  con- 
tinuing with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ;"  •  of  their  "  continuing  daily  with  one  ac- 
cord in  the  temple  ;"f  of  "many  being  gathered 
together  praying."  t  We  know  what  strict  in- 
junctions were  laid  upon  the  converts  by  their 
teachers.  Wherever  theycame,  the  first  word  of 
their  preaching  was,  "  Repent!"  We  know  that 
these  injunctions  obliged  them  to  refrain  from 
many  species  of  licentiousness^hich  were  not,  at 
that  time,  reputed  criminal.  We  know  the  rules 
of  purity,  and  the  maxims  of  benevolence,  which 
Christians  read  in  their  bo(^ ;  concerning  which 
rules,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  if  they  were, 
I  will  not  say  completely  obeyed,  but  in  any  de- 
gree regarded,  they  would  moduce  a  system  of 
conduct,  and  what  is  more  difiicuh  to  preserve,  a 
disposition  of  mind,  and  a  regulation  of^affections, 
diflerent  from  any  thing  to  which  they  had  hither- 
to been  accustomed,  and  different  from  what  they 
would  see  in  others.  The  change  and  distinction 
^manners,  which  resulted  from  their  new  cha- 
racter, is  perpetually  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 
their  teachers.  "And  you  hath  he  quickened 
who  loefie  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  wnerein  in 
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Mfnet  jMut  ye  walked,  aeocnfing  to  the  ooune  of 
thii  worid,  aocorduig  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  ttr,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  diflobedienoe;  among  whom  also  we  had 
oor  converaation  in  times  past,  in  the  lost  of  oar 
flesh,  fulfilting  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  chikfaen  of  wrath, 
even  as  others."* — "  For  the  HmtpaH  qfour  life 
may  suflke  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the 
gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  laimviousness,  lusts, 
excess  of  wine,  retellings,  banquetings,  and  abomi- 
nable idolatries ;  wherein  they  thUik  U  tirange 
that  ye  run  not  iDith  them  to  the  eame  excem  of 
riufi  Saint  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Co- 
linthians,  after  enumerating,  as  his  manner  was,  a 
catalogue  of  vicious  characters,  adds,  "Such  vere 
some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanc- 
tified." t  In  like  manner,  and  alluding  to  the 
same  change  of  practices  and  sentiments,  he  asks 
the  Roman  Chrutians.  "  what  fruit  th^  had  in 
those  things,  whereof  tney  are  now  ashamed  1"S 
The  phrases  which  the  same  writer  employs  to 
describe  the  mond  condition  of  Christians,  com- 
pared with  their  condition  before  they  became 
Christians,  such  as  "  newness  oflife."  being  "freed 
from  sin,"  beinff  "dead  to  sin;"  " the  destruction 
of  the  body  of  sin,  that,  ^  the  future^  they 
shoukl  not  serve  sin ;"  "  chiMren  of  light  and  of 
the  day,"  as  opposed  to  "chiklren  of  darkness  and 
of  the  mght ;"  ''  not  sleeping  as  others ;"  imply,  at 
least,  a  new  system  of  obligation,  and,  probably,  a 
new  series  of  conduct,  comniencing  with  their 
oonvernon. 

The  testimony  which  Pliny  bears  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  new  sect  in  his  time,  and  which 
tertimony  comes  not  more  than  fifty  years  after 
that  of  St.  Paul,  is  veryapplicable  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.  The  character  which  this 
writer  gives  of  the  Christians  of  that  aj^,  and 
which  was  drawn  from  a  pretty  accurate  mouiry, 
because  he  considered  their  moral  principles  as 
the  point  in  which  the  magistrate  was  interested, 
is  as  follows : — He  tells  tbe  emperor,  "  that  some 
of  those  who  had  relinquished  the  society,  or  who, 
to  save  themselves,  pretended  that  they  had  re- 
linquished it,  aflirmed  that  they  were  wont  to 
meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sang  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  a  goid ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath,  not  to  tne  commission  of  any  wickedness, 
but  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  rob- 
bery, or  adultery;  that  they  wouM  never  fiildfy 
their  word,  or  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them, 
when  called  upon  to  return  it."  This  proves  that 
a  morality,  more  pure  and  strictthan  was  ordinary, 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  Christian  societies.  And 
to  me  it  appeani,  that  we  are  authorized  to  carry 
this  testiosony  back  to  the  age  of  the  apostles;  be- 
cause it  is  not  probable  that  the  immediate  heai^srs 
and  disciples  of  Christ  were  more  relaxed  than 
their  succeseors  in  Pliny's  time,  or  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  religion,  than  those  whom  they  taught 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TTure  it  tati^aetory  evidence  that  Ynany,  pro- 
/eating  to  be  original  witnenee  qf  the  Chria- 
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tian  mSraeleef  pamed  thehr  Uvea  in  labowtf 
dangera,  and  aufferinga^  voluntarily  under- 
gone in  atteataiion  </  the  aecounta  which  they 
delivered^  and  aolely  in  conaequence  qf  their 
belitfqfthoae  acoowUa;  and  that  they  <dao  auk- 
miUedffrom  the  aame  moHveaj  to  new  rulea  ^ 
eondud. 

When  we  consider,  firrt,  the  prevalency  of  the 
religion  at  this  hour;  secondly,  the  only  cmfible 
account  whidi  can  be  given  of  its  origin,  riz.  the 
activity  of  the  Founder  and  his  associates;  thirdly, 
the  opposition  which  that  activity  must  natonl^ 
have  excited ;  fourthly,  the  fiite  of  the  Founder  of 
the  religion,  attested  by  heathen  vrriters  as  wdl 
as  our  own ;  fifthly,  the  testimony  of  the  suns 
writers  to  the  suflerings  of  Christians,  either  con- 
temporary with,  or  immediately  suooeediiig,  the 
origmal  aettlers  of  the  institution;  sixthly,  Piedb- 
tions  of  the  suflerings  of  his  foUowers  ascribed  to 
the  Founder  <^  the  religion,  whkh  ascriptam 
alone  proves,  either  that  si^  predktions  weie  de> 
livered  and  fulfilled,  or  that  the  writers  of  Cfariiff 
life  were  induced  by  the  event  to  attribute  radi 
predictions  to  him ;  seventhly^  letters  now  m  oor 
possession,  written  by  some  of  the  piindpal  sgenli 
in  the  transaction,  referring  expressly  to  extrane 
labours,  dangers,  and  siueringB  sustahied  by 
themselves  and  their  companions ;  lastly,  a  hiitoiy 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  feUow-tmveller  a 
one  of  the  new  teachere,  and,  by  its  unsophirtacs> 
ted  correspondency  with  letters  of  that  penoo  ^ 
extant,  proving  itself  to  be  written  by  some  ooe 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  tlie  narrstire^ 
which  history  contains  accounts  of  travels.  perM- 
cutions,  and  martyrdoms,  answering  to  what  the 
former  reasons  Mul  us  to  expect:  when  we  ky 
together  these  considerationa,  whidi  taken  sepa- 
ratelyj  are,  I  think,  correctly,  such  as  I  have  elated 
them  m  ihe  preceding  cha]^ters,  there  cannot  moek 
doubt  remain  upon  our  minds,  but  that  a  number 
of  persons  at  tnat  time  appeared  in  the  worid, 
publicly  advancing  an  extaordinary  story,  and  for 
the  sake  of  propagating  the  heU&d  of  thit  etoiy, 
voluntarily  incurring  neat  personal  dangen,  tra- 
versing seas  and  kingdoms,  exerting  grnt  indos' 
try,  SM  sustaimng  great  extremities  of  ill  oss^ 
and  persecution.  It  is  also  proved,  that  the  seme 
persons,  in  consequence  of  their  uersuMion,  or 
pretended  persuasion,  of  the  truth  or  what  they  as- 
serted, entered  upon  a  course  of  life  in  many  ns- 
pects  new  and  singular. 

From  the  clear  and  acknowledged  parts  of  tbe 
case,  I  think  it  to  be  likewise  in  the  hichest  de- 
gree probable^  that  the  story,  for  which  mesepo- 
sons  voluntarily  exjiosed  themselves  to  the  fetigoes 
and  hardships  which  they  endured,  was  a  surs- 
cu/ottf  story ;  I  mean,  that  they  pretended  to  mi- 
raculous evidence  of  some  kind  or  other.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  stand  upon.  The  desifnatioo 
of  the  person,  that  is  to  say,  that  Jesus  of  Naia- 
reth,  rather  than  any  other  person,  was  the  Mes- 
siah, and  as  such  the  subject  of  their  mimitiy, 
could  only  be  founded  upon  supematiual  tokens 
attributed  to  him.  Here  were  no  victories,  no 
conquest,  no  revolutions,  no  surprising  elevatioo 
of  fortune,  no  achievements  of  valour,  «  strength, 
or  of  policy,  to  appeal  to;  no  discoveries  in  any 
arts  or  science,  no  great  efforts  of  genius  or  letfih 
ingto  produce.  A  (Sililean  peasant  was  announeeA 
to  the  worid  as  a  divine  lawgiver.  A  young  nan 
of  mean  condition,  of  a  private  and  simue  life,  and 
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wbo  had  wnmffht  no  defiverance  fJt  the  Jewish 
nation,  was  deckied  to  be  their  Meanah.  This, 
without  aacrihing  to  him  at  the  same  time  some 
prooiB  of  his  mission,  Tand  what  other  bat  super- 
natural  proofii  coukl  there  bel)  was  too  absurd  a 
claim  to  oe  either  imagined,  or  attempted,  or  cre- 
ated. In  whatever  d^ree,  or  in  whatever  part, 
the  religion  was  argumentative^  when  it  came  to 
the  question,  "  Is  the  carpenter's  son  of  Naza- 
reth the  person  whom  we  are  to  receive  and 
obeyl"  there  was  nothing  but  the  miracles  at- 
tributed to  him,  by  which  his  pretenUons  coukl  be 
maintained  for  a  moment.  Every  controversy  and 
every  question  must  presuppose  these;  for,  how* 
erer  such  controversies,  wben  thej  did  arise, 
mi^ht,  and  naturally  would,  be  discussed  upon 
their  own  ^prounds  of  argumentation,  without 
citing  the  miraculous  evidence  which  had  been 
asaerted  to  attend  the  Founder  of  the  religion, 
(which  would  have  been  to  enter  upon  another, 
and  a  more  general  question,)  yet  we  are  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  without  previously  supposing  the 
ezistenoe  or  the  pretence  of  such  evidence,  there 
ooold  have  been  no  plaee  for  the  discussion  of  the 
•igmsent  at  all.  Tnus.  for  example,  whether  the 
fffophecies,  which  the  Jews  interpreted  to  belong 
to  the  Messiah,  were,  or  were  not  applicable  to  the 
bistoiy  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  a  natural  subject 
(ff  debate  in  those  times;  and  the  debate  would 
pioceed,  without  recurring  at  every  turn  to  his 
miracles,  because  it  set  out  with  supposing  these ; 
inaamucn  as  without  miraculous  marks  andtokens, 
(real  or  pretended,^  or  vnthout  some  such  great 
change  enected  by  nis  means  in  the  public  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  as  might  have  satidied  the 
then  leodved  interpretation  of  these  prophecies,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  question  could  ever  have  been 
entertained.  ApoUos,  we  read,  "m^htily  con- 
Tinoed  the  Jews,  showing  by  the  Scnptures  that 
Jesus  was  Christ;"*  but  unless  Jesus  had  ex- 
hibited some  distinction  of  his  person,  some  proof 
of  supernatural  power,  the  argument  firom  the  oki 
Scriptures  coula  have  had  no  place.  It  had  no- 
tMns  to  attach  upon.  A  ^roung  man  calling  him- 
•elf  the  Son  of  Grod,  gathering  a  crowd  about  him. 
and  delivering  to  them  lectures  of  morality,  coula 
not  have  excited  so  much  as  a  doubt  among  the 
Jews,  whether  he  was  the  object  in  whom  a  k>ng 
aeries  of  ancient  pn^hecies  terminated,  from  tbi 
eompletion  of  which  they  had  formed  such  mag- 
nificent expectations,  and  expectations  of  a  nature 
80  opposite  to  what  appeared;  I  mean,  no  such 
doubt  eould  exist  when  they  had  the  whole  case 
before  them,  when  they  saw  him  put  to  death  for 
lus  offidoQsness,  and  when  by  his  death  the  evi- 
dence concerning  him  was  closed.  Again  thee^ec^ 
of  the  Messiah's  coming,  aupposing  Jesus  to  have 
been  he,  upon  Jews,  upon  GentiSn,  upon  their 
niation  to  each  other,  upon  their  acceptance  with 
God,  upon  their  duties  and  their  expectations; 
his  nature,  authority^  office,  and  agency;  were 
likely  to  become  sucpects  of  much  consideration 
with  the  early  votaries  of  the  religion,  and  to  oc- 
cupy their  attentfon  and  writinj^.  I  should  not 
however  expect,  that  in  these  disquisitions,  whe- 
ther preserm  in  the  form  of  letters,  speeches,  or 
set  treatises,  firequent  or  very  direct  mention  of 
his  miracles  would  occur.  Still  miraculous  evi- 
dence by  at  the  bottom  of  the  argument.  In  the 
frimary  question,  nuraculous  pretentions,  and 
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mirsculous  pretensiona  alone,  were  what  they  had 
to  rely  upon. 

That  the  original  story  was  miracdlous,  is  very 
fairly  also  inferred  finom  the  miraculous  powers 
whkh  were  laid  claim  to  by  the  Christians  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  If  the  accounts  of  these  miracles 
be  true,  it  was  a  continuatk>n  of  the  sainB  powera ; 
if  they  oe  fidse,  it  was  an  umUation^  I  will  not  sajf 
of  what  had  been  i^rought,  but  of  what  had  been 
reported  to  have  been  wrought,  by  those  who  pre- 
ceded them.  That  ioiitation  should  foUow  muty, 
fiction  should  be  grafted  upon  truth;  that, if  mira« 
cles  were  performed  at  nrst,  miracles  should  be 
pretended  afterwards;  agrees  so  well  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affiurs,  that  we  can 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  believing  it.  The  con- 
trary supposition  is  very  improbable,  namely,  that 
miracles  should  be  pretended  to,  by  the  foUowen 
of  the  apostles  and  nrst  emissaries  of  the  religion, 
when  none  were  pretended  to,  either  in  their  own 
persons  or  that  or  their  Master,  by  these  apostles 
and  emiasaries  themselves. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TTuere  ia  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  pro- 
fessing  to  be  original  witnesses  qf  the  Chris- 
tian miracles^  passed  their  lives  in  laboitrs, 
dangers^  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  under- 
gone in  attestation  qf  we  accounts  which  they 
tieliveredy  and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their 
helitf  qf  those  accounts  ;  and  that  they  also 
submitted,  from  the  same  motives^  to  new  rules 
qf  conduct. 

It  being  then  once  proved,  that  the  first  pro- 
pa^atora  (3'the  Christian  institution  did  exert  ac- 
tivity, and  subject  themselves  to  great  daiigers  and 
sufiterinffs,  in  conseouence  and  for  the  sake  of  an 
extraormnaiy,  and,  t  think,  we  may  say,  of  a  mi- 
raculous story  of  some  kind  or  other;  the  next 
great  question  is.  Whether  the  account,  which  our 
Scriptures  contain,  be  that  story ;  that  whkh  these 
men  delivered,  and  for  which  they  acted  and  suf- 
fered as  they  did  1  This  question  is,  in  effect, 
no  other  thiui  whether  the  story  whk^  Chris- 
tians have  now,  be  the  story  whkn  Christians  had 
then  ?  And  of  this  the  following  proofs  may  be 
deduced  from  general  considerations,  and  from 
considerations  prior  to  any  inquiry  into  the  par- 
ticular reasons  and  testimonies  by  whkh  the  au- 
thority of  our  histories  is  supported. 

In  the  first  place,  there  exists  no  trace  or  vestige 
of  any  other  stoiy.  It  is  not,  like  the  death  of 
Cyrus  the  Oreat,  a  competition  between  opposite 
accounts,  or  between  the  credit  of  dififerent  hia- 
torians.  There  ii  not  a  document,  or  scrap  of 
account,  either  contemporary  with  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  or  extant  within  many  ages 
after  that  commencement,  which  assigns  a  history 
substantially  diflerent  from  ours.  The  remote, 
brief,  and  incidental  notices  of  the  afEiir,  which 
are  found  in  heathen  vmtera,  so  far  as  they  do  go, 
go  along  with  us.  They  bear  testimony  to  thrae 
racts: — that  the  institution  originated  from  Jesus; 
that  the  Founder  was  put  to  death,  as  a  malefac- 
tor, at  Jerusalem,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
I  governor,  Pontius  Pilate;  that  the  reKffion  never- 
theless spread  in  that  city,  and  throughout  Jutlea; 
I  and  that  it  was  propagated  thence  to  distant  coun- 
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tries;  that  tlie  oonveTtg  were  nnmeroiM;  that  they 
•ufleied  great  hardships  and  injories  for  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  that  all  tnis  took  place  in  the  ajge  of 
the  world  which  our  books  have  assigned.  They 
go  on  further,  to  describe  the  manners  of  Chris- 
tians in  terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  ac- 
counts extant  in  our  books :  that  they  were  wont 
to  assemble  on  a  certain  day;  that  they  sane 
hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  god;  that  they  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime, 
but  to  abstain  from  theft  and  adultery,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  their  promiies,  and  not  to  deny  money 
deposited  in  their  hands;*  that  they  worshipped 
him  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine;  that  this 
their  first  lawgiver  had  taught  them  that  they 
were  all  brethren :  that  they  had  a  great  contempt 
for  the  things  or  this  worid,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  common ;  that  they  fiew  to  one  another's 
relief;  that  they  cherished  strong  hopes  of  im- 
mortality ;  that  they  despised  death,  and  surren- 
dered themselves  to  sufl*erings.t  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  writers  who  viewed  the  subject  at  a  great 
distance ;  who  were  uninformed  and  uninterested 
about  it  It  bears  the  characters  of  such  an  account 
upon  the  &ce  of  it,  because  it  describes  efifects, 
naniely,  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  the  conversion  of  great  multitudes  to 
it,  without  descending,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
the  detail  of  the  transaction  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  interior  of  the  institution,  the  evi- 
dence or  arguinents  offered  by  those  who  drew 
over  others  to  it  Yet  still  here  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  our  story ;  no  other  or  different  story  set 
up  ag^nst  it :  but  so  fiir  a  confirmation  of  it,  as 
that,  m  the  genersl  points  on  which  the  heathen 
account  touches,  it  agrees  with  that  which  we 
find  in  our  own  books. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  very  few 
Jewish  writers,  of  that  and  the  adjdning  period, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Whatever  they 
omit,  or  whatever  difficulties  we  may  find  in  ex- 
plaining the  omission,  they  advance  no  other  his- 
tory of  uie  transaction  than  that  which  we  acknow- 
ledge. Joeephus,  who  wrote  his  Antiquities,  or 
History  of  the  Jews,  about  mxtj  years  after  the 
commencement  of  Christianity,  in  a  passage  ge- 
nerally admitted  as  genuine,  makes  mention  of 
John  under  the  name  of  John  the  Baptist ;  that 
he  was  a  preacher  of  virtue;  that  he  baptized  his 
proselytes:  that  he  was  well  received  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  ne  was  iinprisoned  and  put  to  drath  by 
Herod ;  and  that  Herod  lived  in  a  criminal  co- 
habitation with  Herodias,  his  brother's  wife.t  In 


•  Sas  Plinv*s  I>$tter.— Bonaet  in  his  lively  way  of 
expressing  himself,  says,— '*  Coroparing  Pliny's  Letter 
with  the  account  of  the  Acts,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had 
not  taken  up  another  author,  but  that  I  was  still  read- 
ing the  historian  of  that  extraordinary  society.*'  This 
is  strong :  hut  there  is  undoubtedly  an  affinity,  and  all 
the  affinity  that  could  be  expected. 

t  **  It  is  incredible  what  expedition  they  use  when 
any  of  their  fHends  are  known  to  be  in  trouble.  In  a 
word,  they  spare  nothing  upon  such  an  occasion ;— for 
these  miserable  men  have  no  doubt  they  shall  be  im- 
mortal and  live  for  ever :  therefore  they  contemn  death, 
and  many  surrender  themselves  to  sufferings.  More- 
over, their  first  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that  they  are 
all  brethren,  when  once  they  have  turned  and  renounced 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  this  Master  of  theirs 
who  was  cnidfled.  and  engage  to  live  according  to  his 
laws.  Thoy  have  also  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  the 
thingfi  of  this  world,  and  look  upon  them  as  common/* — 
Lucian  de  Morte  Peregrini,  t.  i.  p.  56S.ed.  Gnsv. 
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it,  we  hear  of  "James,  the  brother  of  him  who 
was  called  Jesus,  and  of  his  being  put  to  death.*^ 
In  a  third  passage,  extant  in  eveir  copy  that  re- 
mains of  Josephus*^  History,  but  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  nevertheless  been  long  disputed,  we 
have  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  suostance  of  our 
histoiy  in  tnese  words: — "At  that  time  lived  Je- 
sus, a  wise  man,  if  he  may  be  called  a  man,  far  he 
performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with 
pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  many  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ;  and  when  Pilate, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  chief  men  among  us,  had 
condemned  him  to  the  cross,  they  who  before  bad 
conceived  an  afilection  for  him.  did  not  cease  to 
adhere  to  him ;  for,  on  the  thira  day,  he  appeared 
to  them  alive  agam,  the  divine  pnmhets  having 
foretold  these  and  many  wonderful  things  oon- 
ceming  him.  And  the  sect  of  the  Christians,  so 
caUed  ftmn  bun,  subsists  to  this  time."t  Whatever 
become  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage;  whether  Josephus  go  the 
whole  length  of  our  history,  which,  if  the  passage 
be  sincere,  he  does ;  or  whether  he  proceed  only  a 
very  little  way  with  us,  which,  if  tne  naasage  be 
rejected,  we  confess  to  be  the  case :  stiU  whid  we 
asserted  is  true,  that  he  gives  no  otner  or  difierent 
history  of  the  subject  from  ours,  no  other  or  (fif- 
ferent  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institntion. 
And  I  think  also  that  it  may  with  great  reason 
be  contended,  either  that  the  passage  is  genuine, 
or  that  the  silence  of  Josephus  was  desirned. 
For,  although  we  should  lay  aside  the  authority 
of  our  own  books  entirely,  yet  when  Tadtus,  who 
wrote  not  twenty,  perhaps  not  ten,  jesrs  after  Jo- 
sephus, in  his  account  of  a  period  m  which  Jose- 
phus was  neariy  thirty  years  of  age,  tells  as,  thata 
vast  multitude  of  Christians  were  condemned  at 
Rome ;  that  they  derived  their  denomination  from 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to 
death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator.  Pontius 
Pilate;  that  the  superstition  had  spread  not  only 
over  Judea,the  source  of  the  evil,  but  had  reached 
Rome  also  .-—when  Suetonius,  an  historian  coo- 
temporary  with  Tacitus,  relates  that,  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  the  Jews  were  makinff  diatarbanoes 
at  Rome.  Christus  being  their  leader ;  and  that, 
during  toe  nmi  of  Neio,  the  Chriraans  were 
punished :  under  both  which  emperors,  Joaephus 
lived:  when  PHny,  who  wrote  his  celebrated 
epistle  not  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Josephus's  histoiy,  nrand  the  Christians 
in  such  numbers  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  as 
to  draw  finom  him  a  complaint,  that  the  contanoo 
had  seized  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  had  so 
seized  them  as  to  produce  a  gencnral  deaeitioa  of 
the  public  rites :  and  when,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  there  is  no  reason  for  imagining  that 
the  Christians  were  more  numerous  in  BiUijrnia 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire; 
it  cannot,  I  shouM  suppose,  after  this,  be  believed, 
that  the  religion,  and  the  transaction  upon  which 
it  -whB  founded,  were  too  obscure  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a  pboe  m  his 
history.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  to  repre- 
sent the  business,  and  disposed  of  his  difiiculties 
by  passing  it  over  in  silence.   Eusebius  wrote  the 
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fife  of  Comtantliie,  yH  omitt  oitirely  the  mcwt 
lenmrkable  circoiiMtaiioe  in  that  life,  tne  deatl^  of 
his  ton  CriiptM :  undoubtedly  for  the  reason  here 
given.  The  reserve  of  Jofephus  upon  the  subject 
of  Christianity  appears  also  in  his  passing  over 
the  banishment  or  the  Jews  by  Claudius,  which 
Suetonius,  we  have  seen^  has  recorded  with  an 
express  reference  to  Chnst  This  is  at  least  as 
remarkable  as  his  silence  about  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem.*  Be^  however,  the  feet,  or  the  cause 
of  the  omission  m  Jo8ephus,t  what  it  may,  no 
other  or  diflerent  htstory  on  the  subject  has  been 
given  by  him,  or  is  pretended  to  have  been  given. 

But  further;  the  whole  series  of  Christian 
writers,  from  the  fimt  age  of  the  institution  down 
to  the  present,  in  their  discussions,  apologies, 
arguments,  and  controversies,  proceed  upon  the 
genera]  story  which  our  Scriptures  contain,  and 
upon  no  other.  The  main  factB^  the  principal 
agents,  are  alike  in  all.  This  alignment  wiU  ap- 
pear to  be  of  great  force,  when  it  is  known  that 
we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  series  of  writers  to  a 
contact  with  the  historical  booksof  the  New  Tes- 
tamentj  and  to  the  age  of  the  first  eminaries  of 
the  reUgion,  and  to  deduce  it,  by  an  unbroken 
ceotinuation,  from  that  end  of  toe  train  to  the 
present. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  apostles,  (and 
what  more  original  than  their  letters  can  we 
have  ?)  though  written  without  the  remotest  de- 
aisn  of  transmitting  the  history  of  Christ,  or  of 
Cnristianity,  to  future  ages,  or  even  of  making  it 
known  to  their  contemporaries,  incidentally  ois- 
eiose  to  us  the  following  circumstances : — Christ's 
descent  and  femily ;  his  innocence ;  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  his  character;  (a  recognition 
which  goes  to  the  whole  Gospel  history;)  his  ex- 
alted nature;  his  circumcision;  his  transfigura- 
tion; his  life  of  opposition  and  sufiering;  his  pa- 
tieooe  and  reaigintion ;  the  appointment  of  the 
eocharist,  and  uie  manner  of  it ;  his  agony ;  his 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  his  stripes,  cm- 
gfixion,  and  burial ;  his  resurrection ;  nis  ap- 
pearance after  it,  first  to  Peter,  then  to  the  rest 
of  the  apostles ;  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  and 
his  designation  to  be  the  Aiture  judge  of  man- 
kind;— Uie  stated  resMence  of  the  apmtles  at  Je- 
rusalem; the  working  of  miracles  by  the  firrt 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  also  the  hear- 
ers of  Christ  ;t— the  successful  propagation  of  the 


•  Micbaelis  has  eonpated,  and,  as  it  ihoaM  seem, 
lUrly  eaoaffb,  that  probably  not  mora  tlian  twenty 
cfaiktren  pemhed  by  this  cruel  precaatlon.—Mlehadlt's 
latfoduetion  to  tbe  New  Testament,  translated  by 
Bfanb,  vol.  i.  e.  ii.  eeet.  11. 

t  There  is  no  notice  taken  of  Christianity  in  tbe 
Miahna,  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions  eompiled 
about  the  year  180:  although  it  conuins  a  Tract  "Da 
eatta  peiegrino,"  or  strange  or  idolatrous  worship ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  .disputed  but  that  Chrietianity  was  per- 
fectly well  known  in  the  work!  at  this  time.  There  is 
eztremeiy  little  notice  of  the  lubjeet  in  the  Jerusalem 
Tslmod,  compiled  about  the  year  300.  and  not  much 
mofe  in  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  of  the  year  500 ;  al- 
tboagh  both  these  works  are  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
although,  whftn  the  first  was  commled,  Christianity 
was  on  tbe  point  of  becoming  tbe  religion  of  the  state, 
aad.  when  the  latter  was  pubUslisd,  bad  been  so  for  900 
years. 

IHebiii.S.  *' How  ehall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
mat  salvation,  whicbt  at  the  first,  began  to  be  spoken 
■y  tbe  Lord,  and  was  conflimed  unto  us  kff  fJUm  tkat 
k$mrd  kim,  God  alio  bearinc  them  witaess,  both  vitA 
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mmd  wmtdtn,  and  with  diwtrg  mirmUe*^  and  gifts 


the  Bdy  Gbosir  I  alleas  this  epistle  without 
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religion;  the  persecutkn  of  its  ftDowers;  the  mi- 
raculons  conversion  of  Paul;  miracles  wrought 
by  himself  and  alleged  in  his  controveraes  with 
his  adversaries,  and  in  letters  to  the  persons 
amongst  whom  they  vrere  wrought ;  finally,  that 
MIRACLES  i0ere  the  n^pu  (ffan  apottle* 

In  an  epistle,  beannff  the  name  of  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  FA.nl,  probably  genuine,  cer- 
tainly bebufing  to  that  age,  we  have  the  suf^ 
ferinffs  of  Chrirt,  his  choice  of  apostles  and  their 
number,  his  passion,  the  scarlet  robe,  the  vineffar 
and  call,  the  mocking  and  pierdng,  the  castSiff 
kits  fer  his  coatt  his  resurrection  on  the  eighth 
(t.  e.  the  first  day  of  the  week.t)  and  the  com- 
memorative distinction  of  that  oay,  his  manifesta- 
tion after  his  resurrection,  and  uuBtly,  his  ascen- 
sion. We  have  also  his  miracles  ^nerally  but 
positively  referred  to  in  the  following  words : — 
**  Finally,  teaching  the  people  of  IstmI,  and  dth 
mg  many  vonden  ana  e^pis  among  them,  he 
preached  to  them,  and  slewed  the  ezceemng 
great  love  which  he  bare  towards  them."f 

In  an  epistle  of  Clement,  a  hearer  of  St  PauL 
although  written  for  a  purpose  remotely  connected 
with  the  Christian  history,  we  have  ttes  resurrreo- 
tion  of  Christ,  and  the  subs^uent  mission  of  the 
apostles,  rec<nrded  in  these  satis&ctoiT  terms: 
"  The  apostles  have  preached  to  us  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chrirt  firom  Grod : — For,  having  re- 
ceived their  command,  and  being  thoroughly 
aesured  by  the  reeurrection  qf  out  Lord  Jtoue 
Christy  they  went  abroad,  pubUshmg  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand."ll  We  find  no- 
doed  also,  the  humility,  yet  the  power  of  Christy 
his  descent  frooi  Abraham,  his  crucifixion.  We 
have  Peter  and  Paul  represented  as  finthful  and 
righteous  pillan  of  the  churchj  the  numerous 
siSfllerings  of  Peter;  the  bonda  stripes,  and  stoninc 
of  Paul^  and  more  particularly  his  extensive  ana 
unwearied  travels. 

In  an  epistle  of  Polycaip,  a  disciple  of  St  John, 
though  only  a  brief  hortatory  letter,  we  have  the 
humOity,  patience,  sofierings,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ  together  with  the  apostolie 
charactevof  St  Paul,  distinctly  reeoffnised.^  Of 
this  same  htba  we  are  also  assured  by  ImuBus, 
that  he  (Irencus,)  had  heard  him  relate,  "what 
he  had  received  from  eye-witnesses  concerning 
the  Lord,  both  coneeming  hie  miradeo  and  hto 
doctrine."tt 

In  the  remaining  works  of  Ignatius,  the  ooa- 
temponuy  of  Polycurp,  larger  than  those  of  Poly- 
carp  (yet,  like  those  of  Potycarp,  treating  of  sub- 
ject m  nowMe  leading  to  any  recital  of  the 
Christian  hiitory,)  the  occasional  allusions  are 
proportionably  more  iiuinerDUs.<»-The  descent  of 


tation';  for,  whatever  doubts  mi|r  bave  been  raised 
about  its  author,  there  can  be  none  concerning  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  No  epiitle  in  the  colleetion 
carries  about  it  more  indubluble  marks  of  antiquity 
than  this  does,  ft  speaks,  for  inetance,  througbout,  or 
the  temple  as  then  sunding,  and  of  the  worship  of  the 
temple  as  then  subsisting.  Beb.  viii.  4:  "  FtMr,  if  be 
were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  there 
•re  priests  that  oflbr  aooording  to  the  law."  Again« 
Heb.  xiii.  10:  "  We  have  an  slur  whereof  they  nave 
no  right  to  eat  which  »erve  the  tabernacle.** 

» **Truly  ik*tifn$tf»n  tfmtU  were  wrought  among 
vou  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighly 
deeds.**-a  Oor.  xU.  18. 

t  EpL  Bar.  c  vii.  X  Ibid.e.  vi.         { IMd.e.  v. 

lEpClem.  Rom.c.xlii.     t  Ep.  deal.  RoBk  e^  jnrk 
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Christ  from  David,  Ub  mother  MaiY}  his  nuracii- 
kxu  conception,  tlie  star  at  his  lurth,  his  baptism 
bj  John,  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  his  appeal  to 
the  prophets,  the  ointment  poured  on  his  head, 
his  sunerings  ander  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  his  resurrection,  the  Lord's  day 
called  and  kept  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  the 
eucharist,  in  both  its  parts, — are  unequivocally 
referred  to.  Upon  the  resurrection,  this  writer  is 
even  circumstantiaL  He  mentions  the  apostles' 
eating  and  drinking  with  Christ  after  ne  had 
risen,  their  feeling  and  their  handling  him;  from 
which  last  circumstance  Ignatius  raises  this  just 
reflection; — "They  believed,  being  convinced 
both  by  his  flesh  and  spirit ;  for  this  causOj  they 
despised  death,  and  were  found  to  be  above  it."* 

(oluadratus,  of  the  same  age  with  Ignatius,  has 
leA  us  the  following  noble  testimony: — ^"The 
works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  conspicuous, 
for  they  were  real ;  both  those  tliat  were  healed, 
and  those  that  were  raised  from  the  dead:  who 
were  seen  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or 
raised,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards :  not  only 
whilst  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his 
departure,  and  for  a  good  while  after  it,  insomuch 
that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our  times."t 

Justin  Martyr  came  little  more  than  thirty 
years  after  Cluadratus.  From  Justin's  works, 
which  are  stiU  extant,  murht  be  collected  a  tole- 
rably comfdete  account  of  Christ^s  life,  in  all  points 
agreeing  with  that  which  is  delivered  in  our 
£riptures ;  taken  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
those  Scriptures,  but  stiU  proving  that  this  ac- 
count, and  no  other,  was  the  account  known  and 
extant  in  that  age.  The  miracles  in  particular, 
which  form  the  ^irt  of  Christ's  history  most  ma- 
terial to  be  traced,  stand  ftilly  and  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  the  following  passage : — "  He  healed 
those  who  had  been  bfind,  wSa  deaf^  and  lame 
from  their  \firib. ;  causing,  by  his  word,  one  to 
leaj),  another  to  hear,  ana  a  third  to  see :  and.  by 
raising  the  dead,  and  making  them  to  live,  he  in- 
duced, by  his  weeks,  the  men  of  that  age  to  know 
hiin."t 

It  is  unneeessaiy  to  carry  these  dtatioDs  fower, 
because  the  history^  after  this  time,  occurs  in  an- 
cient Chzistianvrntingsas  fomiliarly  as  it  is  wont 
to  do  in  modem  sermons;— occurs  always  the 
nine  in  substance,  and  always  that  wh^  oar 
evangelists  represent. 

T&  is  not  only  true  of  those  writinfls  of  Chris- 
tians, which  are  genuine,  and  of  acknowledged 
anthority ;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  true  of 
all  their  ancient  wrinngs  which  remain;  althoogh 
■ome  of  these  may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  anthers  to  whom  they  (tid  not  bekmg,  or  may 
contain  fidse  accounts,  or  may  u>pear  to  he  unde- 
■ervingd'  credit,  or  never  indeed  to  have  obtained 
any.  Whatever  fobles  ther  have  mixed  with  the 
narrative,  they  preserve  the  material  parts,  the 
leading  fiicts,  as  we  have  them ;  and,  so  nir  as  they 
do  this,  although  they  be  evidence  of  nothing  else, 
they  are  evidence  that  these  points  were  Jlx^,  vpere 
received  and  acknowledged  by  all  Christians  in  the 
ages  in  which  the  books  were  vnitten.  At  least, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that,  in  the  places  where  we 
were  most  fikelv  to  meet  vnth  such  things,  if 
nuh  things  had  existed,  no  relicks  i^ppear  of 
any  story  substantially  different  finom  the  present, 
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as  the  cause,  of  as  the  pretence  of  the  tbsftn- 
tion. 

Now  that  the  original  stoiy ,  the  story  defifeied 
by  the  first  preachers  of  the  instituUon,  sbocdd 
have  died  away  so  entirely  as  to  have  Idl  no  re- 
cord or  memorml  of  its  existence,  although  so  ouny 
records  and  memorials  of  the  time  and  traiuactioa 
remain ;  and  that  another  story  ahouki  have  itep- 
ped  into  its  place,  and  gained  exclusive  posKtiiao 
of  the  belief  of  all  who  professed  themselves  dis- 
ciples of  the  institution,  is  beyond  any  exampfe 
of  the  corruption  of  even  oral  tradition,  and  still 
less  consistent  with  the  experience  of  written  hin- 
tory :  and  this  improbability,  which  is  very  great, 
is  rendered  stiU  greater  by  the  reflection,  tlut  no 
such  change  as  me  oblivion  of  one  story,  and  the 
substitution  of  another,  took  place  in  any  fiitare 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  Christianity  hath 
travelled  through  dark  and  turbulent  ages;  neve^ 
theless  it  came  out  of  the  cloud  andthe stoim, 
such,  in  substance,  as  it  entered  in.  Many  ad* 
ditions  were  made  to  the  primitive  history,  and 
thrae  entitled  to  difllerent  degrees  of  credit ;  many 
doctrinal  errors  also  were  frcoi  time  to  time  nailed 
into  the  public  creed ;  but  still  the  original  stoi^ 
remainea,  and  remained  the  same.  In  aUitsprinar 
palparts,  it  has  been  fixed  from  the  beginning. 

Thirdly:  The  religious  rites  and  usages  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  eariy  disciples  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  such  as  belonged  to,  aind  iprong  oat 
of,  the  narrative  now  in  our  hands;  which  ao* 
cordancy  shows,  that  it  was  the  narrative  opn 
which  these  persons  acted,  and  which  they  had 
received  from  their  teachers^  Our  account  maksi 
the  Founder  of  the  religion  direct  that  his  diad- 
pies  should  be  baptiKd:  we  know,  that  the  fiirt 
Christians  were  tMiptiaed.  Our  account  nakei 
him  direct  that  they  should  hold  religious  aaaoor 
blies :  we  find,  that  they  did  hold  religious  a«seiD- 
blies.  Our  accounts  nmke  the  aposUes  asaemhie 
upon  a  stated  day  of  the  week:  we  find,  and  that 
fiwm  informationperiectly  independent  of  our  afr 
counts,  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  centory  did 
observe  stated  da^rs  of  assembling.  Our  hi^riei 
record  the  institution  of  the  rite  which  we  call  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  a  command  to  repeat  it  in 
perpetual  succession :  we  find,  amongst  the  earlv 
Christians,  the  celebration  of  this  rite  univeraaL 
And  indeed,  we  find  concurring  in  all  the  above- 
mentioned  observances.  Christian  societies  of  many 
different  nations  and  languages,  removeil  fiom  one 
another  by  a  ^rreat  distance  of  place  and  disaimik- 
tude  of  situation.  It  is  also  extremely  material  to 
remark,  that  there  is  no  room  for  insmuating  that 
our  books  were  fobricated  with  a  studious  aoccoh 
modatbn  to  the  usages  which  obtained  at  the  im 
they  were  written ;  that  the  authors  of  the  boob 
found  the  usages  established,  and  framed  the  rtoj 
to  account  for  their  original.  The  Scripture  ac- 
counts, especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  too 
short  amd  cursoiy,  not  to  say  too  obscure,  and,  m 
this  view,  deficient,  to  aUow  a  place  for  any  sock 
suspicion.* 

Amongst  the  proofs  of  the  troth  of  our  proposi- 
tion, vix.  that  the  story,  which  we  have  now,  iM" 
substance,  the  story  which  the  Chrirtians  had 


♦  The  reader  who  is  eonversaat  ia  these  rawarggi 
by  ooopariBg  the  short  Scriptare  accoastsof  the  C» 
tian  rites  above-mentioned,  vdth  the  minate  and  ctf^ 
eoiBsUntial  direcUons eontainad  in  the I«»te«dedapi- 
tolical  oonstitatioiM,  will  see  the  fcrte  of  tbit  of 
tioB  I  the  diilereiioo  between  truth  and  iotgvf. 
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ihen^  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  accounts  in  our 
Groapela  are,  as  to  their  principal  parts  at  least,  the 
accounts  which  the  apostles  and  original  teacners 
of  the  religion  delivered,  one  arises  from  observing, 
that  it  appears  by  the  GhMpels  themselves,  that  the 
story  was  public  at  the  tmie ;  that  the  Christian 
communiy  was  already  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
stance and  principal  purts  of  the  narrative.  The 
QoBpels  were  not  the  original  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tian history  being  believed,  but  were  themselves 
among  the  ccmseauences  of  that  belief  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Saint  Luke,  in  hb  brie^ 
but,  as  1  think,  very  important  and  instructive 
pre&oe: — "Forasmuch  (says  the  evai^eUst)  as 
many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  m  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  amongst  tctf ,  even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  tt*,  which,  Jrom  the  beginnings  were  eyo- 
vUnesses  and  ministers  qf  the  word;  it  seeined 
good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understand- 
ing of  an  things  from  uie  very  first,  to  write  unto 
thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Thec^hilus,  that 
tiioa  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
tp&ereot  thou  hast  been  instructed" — This  diort 
introduction  testifies,  that  the  substance  of  the 
history,  which  the  evangelist  was  about  to  write, 
was  already  believed  by  Christians ;  that  it  was 
believed  upon  the  declarations  of  eye-witnesses 
aad  ministers  of  the  word ;  that  it  formed  the  ac- 
count of  their  refimon  in  which  Christians  were 
instructed;  that  the  office  which  the  historian 
proposed  to  himself,  was  to  trace  each  particular 
to  its  ori^,  and  to  fix  the  certainty  of  many 
things  which  the  reader  had  before  heard  of  In 
Saint  John's  Grospel,  the  same  point  appears 
benoe,  that  there  are  some  principal  fiu;ts,  to 
which  the  historian  refers,  but  which  he  does  not 
relate.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
ascension^  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Saint  John 
in  its  place,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  history ;  but 
wljdksh  is  pkunly  referred  to  in  the  following  words 
of  the  sixth  chapter  :• — "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  1" 
And  still  more  positively  in  the  words  which 
Christ,  according  to  our  evangelist,  spoke  to  Mary 
after  his  resurrection,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father :  but  go  unto  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  unto  n^  God  and 
your  Gted."t  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  Samt  John  wrote  un- 
dier  a  sense  of  the  notoriety  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, amongst  those  by  whom  his  book  was  likely 
to  be  read.  The  same  account  must  also  be  given 
of  Saint  Matthew's  omission  of  the  same  import- 
ant &ct.  The  thing  was  very  well  known,  and 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  historian  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  any  particulars  concerning  it  It 
acrees  also  with  this  solution^  and  with  no  other, 
tmtt  neither  Matthew,  nor  John,  disposes  of  the 
penon  of  our  Lord  in  any  manner  whatever. 
OUker  intimations  in  Saint  John's  Grospel  of  the 
then  general  notorie^  of  the  story  are  the  follow- 
ing :  His  manner  of  mtroducing  his  narrative  (ch. 
i.  ver.  15:)  "  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cned, 
saying,"— evidently  presupposes  that  his  readers 
knew  who  John  was.  liis  rapid  parenthetical 
reference  to  John's  imprisonment,  "  for  John  was 
not  yet  cast  into  prison,"!  could  only  come  from  a 


writer  whose  mind  was  hi  the  habit  of  oottndet^ 
inff  John's  impriscmment  as  perfectly  notorious. 
The  description  of  Andrew  by  the  addition  "  Si* 
mon  Peter's  brother,"*  takes  it  for  (pranted,  that 
Simon  Peter  was  well  known.  His  name  had 
not  been  mentioned  before.  The  evangelist's 
notidngt  the  prevailinff  misconstructiDn  of  a  dis- 
course, which  Christ  neld  with  the  bek>ved  dis- 
ciple, proves  that  the  characters  and  the  discourse 
were  already  puUic  And  the  observation  which 
these  insthnces  afford,  is  of  equal  validity  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  argument,  whoever  were 
the  authors  of  the  histories. 

These  four  circumstances ;  first,  the  reoognition 
of  the  account  in  its  principal  parts,  by  a  series  of 
succeeding  writers;  secondly,  the  total  absence  of 
any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  substan- 
tially different  from  ours;  thirdly,  the  early  and 
extensive  prevalence  of  rites  and  institutions, 


which  resmt  from  our  account;  fourthW,  our  ac- 
count bearing,  in  its  construction,  pnKU  that  it  is 
an  account  of  fiicts,  which  were  known  and  be- 


*  AJso  John  iiL  13 ;  and  x vi.  28. 
I  John  iii.  S4. 
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lieved  at  the  time; — are  sufficient,  I  conceive,  to 
support  an  assuruice,  that  the  story  which  we 
have  now,  is,  in  general,  the  story  which  Chris- 
tians had  at  the  oeginning.  1  say  m  general ; 
by  which  term  I  mean,  tw  it  is  tne  same  in  its 
texture,  and  in  its  principal  facts.  For  instance, 
I  make  no  doubt,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  but 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  Founder  of  the  reli- 

S'on  was  always  a  pert  of  the  Christian  story, 
or  can  a  douU  of  tiiis  remain  upon  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  reflects  that  the  resurrection  is,  in 
some  form  or  other,  asserted,  referred  to,  or  as- 
sumed, in  every  Christian  writing,  of  every  de- 
scription, which  hath  come  down  to  us. 

And  if  our  evidence  stopped  here,  we  should 
have  a  strong  case  to  ofi*er :  for  we  should  have  to 
allege,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cssar,  a  oep- 
tain  number  of  persons  set  about  an  attempt  of 
establishing  a  new  religion  in  the  worid:  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  purpose,  they  voluntarily 
encountered  great  dangers,  undertook  great  la- 
bours, sustained  great  sufiferinfls,  all/or  a  miracu- 
lous story  which  they  published  wherever  they 
came ;  and  that  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man, 
whom  during  his  life  they  had  followed  and  ac- 
companied, was  a  constant  part  of  this  stoiy.  I 
know  nothing  in  the  above  statement  which  can, 
with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  disputed ;  and 
I  know  notmng,  in  the  history  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, similar  to  it. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  manyprofess- 
ing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  iabours,  dangers^ 
and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  at- 
testation of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered, 
and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  qf 
those  accounts ;  and  that  they  also  submitted, 
from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

That  the  story  which  we  have  now  is,  in  the 
main,  the  story  which  the  apostles  published,  is, 
I  think,  nearly  certain,  from  the  considerations 
which  have  been  proposed.  But  whether,  when 
we  come  to  the  particulan,  and  the  detail  of  the 
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namtfve,  Che  blrtorted  bodk«  of  the  New  Te»- 
tament  be  deeerring  of  oedit  «i  hielmiee,  eo  that 
a  fact  ooght  to  be  aooounted  true,  becanae  it  is 
fiNind  in  them;  or  whether  thej  are  entitled  to  be 
eonaidefed  as  ropraaenting  the  aooonnta  which, 
true  or  fidae,  the  afnatlea  nubliahed ; — whether 
their  anthority,  in  either  of  theae  Tiews,  can  be 
trusted  to,  ia  a  point  which  neceasarily  dependa 
upon  what  we  know  of  the  hooka,  and  or  their 
anthora. 

Now,  in  tveattng  of  this  part  of  our  argument, 
the  fint  and  moat  material  obaerration  upon  the 
aubject  ia,  that  euch  waa  the  situation  of  the  au- 


I  to  whom  the  iMir  Gospels  are  ascribed,  that, 
if  any  one  of  the  iMir  be  senuine.  it  is  sufficient 
fcr  our  purpose.  The  received  author  of  the  first, 
waa  an  onginal  apostle  and  emiasary  of  the  re- 
ligion. TIm  received  author  of  the  second,  was 
an  JnhaMtant  of  Jeruaalem  at  the  time,  to  whoae 
houae  the  apoatlea  were  wont  to  resort,  and  him- 
aelf  an  attendant  upon  ime  of  the  most  eminent 
ef  that  number.  The  received  author  of  the  third, 
waa  a  atated  companion  and  feUow-traveller  of  the 
most  active  of  ail  the  teachers  of  the  religion,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  fiequentfy  in  the 
society  ofthe  original  apostles.  The  received  au- 
thor of  the  fourth,  aa  well  aa  of  the  first,  was  one  of 
these  i^postfea.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth 
ef  a  histonr  can  ariae  from  the  aituation  of  the 
historian,  tban  what  is  here  oflered.  Theauthora 
of  all  the  histories  lived  at  the  time  and  upon  the 
spot  The  authors  of  two  of  the  histories  were 
present  at  many  of  the  scenes  which  they  de- 
scribe; eye-witnesses  of  the  fiuAs,  ear-witnesses 
ef  the  discourses;  writing  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  recollection;  and,  what  strengthens 
their  testimony,  writing  upon  a  subject  in  which 
their  minda  were  deefrty  engaged,  and  in  which, 
as  they  must  have  been  very  frequently  repeating 
the  aocounta  to  others,  the  passages  of  the  history 
would  be  kept  continually  alive  m  their  memory. 
Whoever  reads  the  Gospels  (and  they  ought  to  be 
read  for  thia  particular  purpoae^)  will  find  in  them 
not  merely  a  general  affirmation  of  miraculous 
powers,  but  detailed  circumstantial  accounta  of 
miraclea,  with  apecifieations  of  time,  place,  and 


really  proceeded  from  theae  men,  muat  either  be 
true,  aa  for  aa  the  fideK^  of  human  recollection  is 
usually  to  be  depended  upon,  that  is,  must  be  true 
in  substance,  and  in  theu  principal  parts  (which 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  super- 
natural agency,)  or  they  must  be  wiUul  and  medi- 
tated folaehoo^  Yet  the  writers  who  fobricated 
and  uttered  these  folsehoods,  if  they  be  such,  are 
of  the  number  ef  those  who,  unlaM  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  Christian  atory  be  a  dream,  ear 
criiioed  their  eaae  and  aafot^  in  the  cause,  and  for 
a  purpose  the  most  inconsistent  that  is  possible 
with  dishonest  intentions.  They  were  villains 
for  no  end  but  to  teach  honesty,  and  martyrs 
without  the  least  prospect  of  Iumknit  or  advan- 
tage. 

The  Goapels  which  bear  the  name  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  although  not  the  narratives  of  eye-wit- 
neases,  are,  if  genuine,  removed  from  that  only 
by  one  degree.  They  are  the  narratives  of  con- 
temporarr  writers;  or  writen  themsdves  mixing 
with  the  business;  oneof  the  two  probably  living 
in  the  place  which  waa  the  principal  acene  of  ac- 


tion: both  Uvlnff  In  habits  of.aockCy  and  concs- 
ponoence  with  those  who  had  been  present  at  the 
timnsactioiis  wbidi  they  relate.  The  latter  of  them 
accordingly  tells  ua,  (and  with  apparent  iiDoerity. 
because  ne  tells  it  without  pretending  to  penooil 
knowledge,  and  vrithout  claiming  for  his  worlL 
greater  authority  than  bekmged  to  itj)  that  thr 
uiings  which  were  believed  amongst  Chriitiua, 
came  from  those  who  from  the  beginning  were 
eye-witnesses  and  ministen  of  the  wonf;  that 
he  had  traced  accounts  up  to  their  souoe;  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  instruct  his  rewler  in  the 
certainly  of  the  things  which  he  rdated.*  Yeiy 
few  histories  lie  so  oose  to  their  focts;  very  few 
historians  are  so  neariy  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  their  narrative,  or  poeaess  such  meam  of 
authentic  information,  as  these. 

The  situation  of  the  writen  applies  to  the  (mtl 
of  the  focts  which  they  record.  Butatpfcsentwe 
use  their  testimony  to  a  point  aomewfaat  ahoit  of 
thii,  namely,  that  the  focts  recorded  in  the  Go*- 
pek,  whether  true  or  folse,  are  the  focts,  and  the 
sort  of  focts,  which  the  original  preachen  of  tht 
religion  alleged.    Strictly  apeaking,  I  am  ooo- 
oerned  only  to  show^that  what  the  Gospels  cm* 
tain  ii  the  same  as  what  the  apostles  preached. 
Now,  how  stands  the  proof  of  this  point  1  A  art 
of  men  went  about  the  world,  pubhshin^  a  rtoiy 
composed  of  miraculous  accounts,  (for  muacoloai 
from  the  very  nature  and  exigency  of  the  case 
they  must  have  been^  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
these  accounts,  calied  upon  mankind  to  quit  the 
religiims  in  which  they  had  been  educated,and  to 
take  up,  thenceforth,  a  new  system  of  opinioof, 
and  new  rules  of  action.    What  ii  more  m  attes- 
tation of  theae  aocounta,  that  is,  in  support  of  in 
institution  of  which  these  aocounta  were  the  foun- 
dation, is  that  the  same  men  voluntarily  exposed 
themselves   to  harassing  and  perpetual  laboon, 
dangen,  and  sufierings.  We  want  to  know  what 
these  accounta  were.    We  have  the  particulaiB, 
L  e.  many  particukrs,  from  two  of  their  own  num* 
ber.    We  have  them  from  an  attendant  of  oneof 
the  number,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  hehera, 
was  an  inhsbitant  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time.   We 
have  them  from  a  fourth  writer,  who  accompanied 
the  most  laborious  missionary  of  the  institution  ia 
his  tmvek;  who,  in  the  course  of  these  tia^dji 
was  freouently  brought  into  the  society  of  the 
rest;  and  who,  let  it  be  observed,  begins  his  na^ 
rative  by  tolling  us  that  he  is  about  to  relate  the 
things  which  had  been  delivered  by  those  who 
were  ministora  of  the  word,  and  eye-witnesses  of 
the  focta.    I  do  not  know  what  information  can 
be  more  satis&ctory  than  this.  We  may,  perfaapik 
perceive  the  force  and  value  of  it  noore  sensibly,  n 
we  reflect  how  requiring  we  should  have  beoi  if 
we  had  wanted  it.  Supposing  it  to  be  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  religion  now  professed  among  us, 
owed  ita  original  to  the  preaching  and  ministiy 
of  a  number  of  men,  who,  about  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  set  forth  in  the  world  a  new  system  of 
religious  opinions,  founded  upon  certain  ^^^i*^ 
dinary  thing*  which  they  related  of  a  wonJerfol 
person  wholiad  appeared  in  Jodea ;  suppose  it  to 

•  Why  should  nol  the  candid  and  modest  preftcp  of 
this  historian  be  believed,  as  well  as  that  whieb  Dkm 
Cassius  prefixes  to  his  Life  of  CoiDiuodns  f  "  ITwj 
things  and  the  following  I  write  not  fVoni  the  report  or 
others,  hut  fVom  my  own  knowledice  and  ohaervalinir 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  both  pana|{es  ilescnw 
truly  enoofh  the  sUuatioa  of  the  outhon. 
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fovbosiifficiently  pfoyed,  that  in  thecoane  and 
Iproseciition  of  their  ministiy,  tnese  men  hod  sab- 
jected  themaelves  to  extreme  hardships,  fiitiffae, 
and  p0ril :  hut  enppose  the  accounts  which  wby 
pabbahed  had  not  oeen  committed  to  writing  till 
aome  ages  after  their  times,  or  at  least  that  no 
histories,  but  what  had  been  composed  some  ages 
afterwards,  had  reached  our  hands;  we  should 
hate  said,  and  with  reason,  that  we  were  willing 
to  believe  these  men  under  the  cireumstances  in 
which  they  delivered  their  testimony,  but  that  we 
£d  not,  at  this  day,  know  with  sufficient  evidence 
what  their  testimony  was.  Had  we  received  the 
particulare  of  it  from  any  of  their  own  number, 
■om  any  of  those  who  nved  and  conversed  with 
4bem,  from  any  of  their  hearers,  or  even  from  any 
ef  their  contemporaries,  we  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  rely  upon.  Now.  if  our  books  be  genuine, 
we  have  all  these.  We  nave  the  very  species  of 
information  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  our  imagi- 
nation would  have  carved  out  for  us,  if  it  had  been 
wantinff. 

But  I  have  said,  that  if  any  one  of  the  four 
iSospels  be  genuine,  we  have  not  only  direct  his- 
torical testimony  to  the  point  we  contend  for,  but 
testimony  which,  so  for  as  that  point  is  concerned, 
cannot  reasonably  be  rejected.  If  the  first  Grospel 
was  reaUy  written  by  Matthew,  we  have  the  narra- 
tive of  one  of  the  number,  from  which  to  judge  what 
were  the  miracles,  and  the  kind  of  miracles,  which 
the  apostles  attributed  to  Jesus.  Although,  for 
ligament's  sake,  and  only  for  aivument's  sake, 
we  should  albw  that  this  Gh)spelliad  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Matthew ;  yet,  if  the  Qospel 
ef  Saint  John  be  genuine,  the  observation  holds 
with  no  less  strength.  Anun,  although  the  Gos- 
pels both  of  Matthew  and  John  could  be  supoosed 
lo  be  spurious,  yet,  if  the  Qospel  of  Saint  Luke 
were  tnily  the  composition  of  that  person,  or  of 
any  person,  be  his  name  what  it  miffht,  who  was 
actually  in  the  situation  in  which  Uie  author  of 
that  Gospel  professes  himself  to  have  been,  or  if 
the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  Mark  really 
proceeded  from  him ;  we  still,  even  upon  the  low- 
est supposition,  possess  the  accounts  of  one  writer 
at  leatft,  who  was  not  only  contemporary  with  the 
apostles,  hot  associated  with  them  in  their  minis- 
Cry;  which  authority  seems  sufficient,  when  the 
oontion  ii  simply  what  it  was  which  these  apos- 
ttes  advanced. 

I  think  it  material  to  have  this  well  noticed. 
The  New  Testament  contains  a  great  number  of 
distinct  writings,  the  genuineness  of  any  one  of 
which  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Region :  it  contains,  however,  four  distinct  histo- 
ries, the  genuineness  of  any  one  of  which  is  per- 
fectly sulicient  If,  therefore,  we  must  be  con- 
nd^ed  as  encountering  the  risk  of  error  in  as- 
signing the  authors  of  our  books,  we  are  entitled 
to  the  advanta^  of  so  many  separate  probabilities. 
And  ahhouffh  it  should  appear  that  some  of  the 
evangelists  had  seen  and  used  each  other's  warka ; 
this  oiacovery,  whilst  it  subtracts  indeed  from 
their  characters  as  testimonies  strictly  independ- 
ent, diminishes,  I  conceive,  little,  either  their  se- 
parate anthority  (by  which  I  mean  the  authority 
af  an^  one  that  is  genuine,)  or  their  mutual  con- 
fSrmation.  For,  tet  the  most  dimdvantageous 
sufiposition  possible  be  made  concerning  them; 
let  It  be  allowed,  what  I  should  have  no  maX  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting,  that  Mark  compiled  his  his- 
tory atauost  entitely  from  those  of  Matthew  and 


Luke:  and  let  it  also  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  tnese  histories  were  not,  in  foct,  written  by 
Matthew  and  Luke;  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  MarlL 
a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  living  in  habits  of 
society  with  the  apostles,  a  fellow-traveller  and 
fellow-labourer  with  some  of  them;  if,  I  say,  it  be 
true  that  this  person  made  the  compilation,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  writings  from  whicn  he  made  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  they  were  then  in  such  esteem  and 
credit,  that  a  companion  of  the  apostles  formed  a 
history  out  of  them.  Let  the  Grospel  of  Mark  be 
called  an  epitome  of  that  of  Matthew :  if  a  person 
in  the  situation  in  which  Mark  is  deecribed  to 
have  been,  actually  made  the  epitome,  it  affords 
the  strongest  possible  attestation  to  the  character 
of  theori^naL 

Again,  parallelisms  in  sentences,  in  words,  and 
in  the  order  of  words,  have  been  traced  out  between 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke ;  which 
concurrence  cannot  easily  be  explained  otherwise 
than  by  supposing,  either  that  Luke  had  consulted 
Matthew's  history,  or,  what  appears  to  me  in  no> 
wise  incredible,  that  minutes  of^  some  of  Christ's 
discourses,  as  well  as  brief  meuKHrs  of  some  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  had  been  committed  to  writing  at 
the  time ;  and  that  such  written  accounts  had  b^ 
both  authors  been  occasionally  admitted  into  their 
histories.  Either  supposition  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  acknowledged  formation  of  bt  Luke's 
narrative,  who  professes  not  to  write  as  an  eye- 
witness, but  to  have  investigated  the  original  of 
every  account  which  he  delivers:  in  other  words, 
to  have  collected  them  from  such  documents  and 
testimonies,  as  he,  who  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  making  unquiries,  jud^  to  be  authentic. 
Therefore,  allowing  that  tms  writer  also,  in  some 
instances,  borrowed  from  the  Grospel  which  we 
call  Matthew's,  and  once  more  allowing,  for  the 
sake  of  stating  the  argument,  that  that  Gospel  was 
not  the  productbn  of  the  author  to  whom  we 
ascribe  it;  yet  still  we  have,  in  Saint  Luke's  Gos- 
pel, a  history  given  by  a  writer  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  with  the  witnesses  of - 
it,  with  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and  composed 
from  materials  which  that  person,  thus  situated, 
deemed  to  be  safe  sources  or  intelligence;  in  other 
words,  whatever  supposition  be  made  concerning 
any  or  all  the  other  Gospels,  if  Saint  Luke's  Gos- 
pel be  genuine,  we  have  in  it  a  credible  evidence 
of  the  point  which  we  maintaiiL 

The  Grospel  according  to  Saint  John  appears  to 
be,  and  is  on  all  hands  tdlowed  to  be,  an  independ- 
ent testimony,  strictly  and  property  so  called.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  any  connexion,  or  sup- 
posed connexion,  between  some  of  the  Gospels,  I 
again  repeat  what  I  before  said,  that  if  any  one  of 
the  four  oe  genuine,  we  have,  in  that  one  strong 
reason,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
writer,  to  believe  that  we  possess  the  accounts 
which  the  original  emissaries  of  the  religion  de- 
livered. 

Secondly:  In  treating  of  the  written  evidences 
of  Christianity,  next  to  their  separate,  we  are  to 
consider  their  aggregate  authority.  Now,  there 
is  in  the  evangeuc  history  a  cumulation  of  testi- 
mony which  Mlon^  hardly  to  any  other  history, 
but  which  our  habitual  mode  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures sometimes  causes  us  to  overlook.  When  a 
passage,  in  any  wise  rebuing  to  the  history  of 
Christ,  is  read  to  us  out  of  the  epistle  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  of  FoWcarp,  or 
(J^JzedbyLjOOgle 
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fiom  any  other  wiitmg  of  that  age,  we  aie  Imme- 
diately aeaiible  of  the  oonfimiation  which  it  aflbrds 
to  the  Scripture  account  Here  ia  a  new  witneaa. 
Now,  if  we  had  been  aocnatomed  to  read  the  Gfoa- 
pel  of  Matthew  alone,  and  had  known  that  of 
Luke  only  as  the  generality  of  Christians  know 
the  writings  of  the  apost(]4ical  fiitbers,  that  is,  had 
known  that  such  a  writing  was  extant  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  when  we  came,  for  the  first  time,  to 
look  into  what  it  contained,  and  found  many  of 
the  &cts  which  Matthew  recorded,  recorded  abo 
there,  many  other  fiu;ts  of  a  dmilar  nature  added, 
and  tnrougbout  the  whole  work  the  same  general 
aeries  of  transactions  stated,  and  the  same  general 
character  of  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
history  preservea.  I  apprehend  that  we  uiould  feel 
our  minds  strongnr  impressed  by  this  discovery  oi 
fresh  evidence.  We  should  feel  a  renewal  of  the 
flame  aenriment  in  first  reading  the  GKxipel  of  Saint 
John.  That  of  Saint  Mark  perhaps  would  strike 
us  as  an  abridgment  of  the  history  with  which  we 
were  aheadjT  acquainted;  but  we  should  naturally 
reflect,  that  if  that  history  was  abridged  by  such  a 
person  as  Mark,  or  by  any  person  or  so  eariy  an 
a^  it  afibrded  one  at  the  highest  possible  attest- 
ations to  the  value  of  the  WOTk.  This  successive 
disckisure  of  proof  wouM  leave  us  assured,  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  some  reality  in  a 
fltory  which  not  one,  but  many,  had  taken  in  hand 
to  commit  to  writing.  The  very  existence  of  four 
separate  histories  wouU  satisfy  us  that  the  sul^ect 
had  a  foundation ;  and  when,  amidst  the  variety 
which  the  different  information  of  the  different 
writen  had  supplied  to  their  accounts,  or  which 
their  different  choice  and  judgment  in  selecting 
their  materials  had  produced,  we  observed  many 
fiu^ts  to  stand  the  same  in  all;  of  these  bets,  at 
least,  we  should  conclude,  that  they  were  fixed  in 
their  credit  and  publicity.  If,  after  thb,  we  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  distinct  lustory,  and 
that  also  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest,  taking  up 
the  subject  where  the  others  had  lejft  it,  and  canr- 
ing  on  a  narrative  of  the  effects  produced  in  tne 
world  by  the  extraordinary  causes  of  which  we 
had  alrndy  been  informed,  and  which  effects  sub- 
sist at  this  day,  we  should  think  the  reality  of  the 
original  stoiy  in  no  little  decree  estabUshed  by  this 
•uppiement  If  subsequent  inquiries  should  bring 
to  our  knowledge,  one  after  another,  letters  writ- 
ten by  some  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  business, 
upon  the  business,  and  during  the  time  of  their 
activit;^  and  concern  in  it,  assuming  all  along  and 
recognising  the  original  story,  agitating  the  ques- 
tions that  arose  out  of  it,  pressing  the  obligations 
which  resulred  from  it,  giving  advice  and  direc- 
tions to  those  who  acted  upon  it;  I  conceive  that 
we  should  find,  in  every  one  of  these,  a  still  fur- 
ther support  to  the  conclu8i9n  we  had  formed.  At 
present,  the  weight  of  this  successive  confirmation 
Is,  in  a  great  measure,  unperceived  by  us.  The 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  us  what  it  is ;  for,  being 
from  our  infanry  accustomed  to  regard  the  New 
Testament  as  one  book,  we  see  in  it  only  one  testi- 
mony. The  whole  occurs  to  us  as  a  single  evidence ; 
and  its  different  parts,  not  as  distinct  attestatioms 
but  as  different  portions  only  of  the  same.  Yet  in 
this  conception  of  the  subject,  we  are  certainly 
mistaken ;  for  the  very  discrepancies  among  the 
aeveral  documents  which  form  our  volume,  prove, 
if  all  other  proof  were  wanting,  that  in  their  origi- 
nal composition  they  were  separate,  and  most  of 
them  independent  productions. 


If  we  dispoae  our  ideas  in  a  different  ovder,  tlie 
matter  stands  thus: — Whilst  the  transactkn  wm 
recent^  and  the  original  witnesses  were  at  hind  to 
relate  it ;  «nd  whilst  the  apostles  were  busied  in 
preaching  and  travelling,  in  collecting  di9ciplei,ia 
fonning[  and  regulating  societies  of  ooDveitt,  in 
supportmg  themselves  against  oppositiMi;  whikt 
they  exercised  their  ministry  under  the  harusii]^ 
of  Irequent  persecution,  and  in  a  state  of  alnmt 
continual  alarm,  it  ii  not  probable  that,  in  thii  ea- 
eaged,  anxious,  and  unsettled  condition  of  lUe, 
uey  would  think  immediately  of  writing  hiitanes 
for  the  information  of  the  public  or  of  posteritj.* 
But  it  is  very  probable,  tnat  emeivenciM  migfat 
draw  from  some  of  them  occasional  letten  upoD 
the  subject  of  their  mission,  to  converts,  or  to  w- 
deties  of  converts,  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed ;  or  that  they  might  address  written  disooomt 
and  exhortations  to  the  diKiples  of  the  institotkNi 
at  large,  which  would  be  received  and  read  wkht 
respect  proportioned  to  the  character  of  the  wiittf. 
Accounts  in  the  mean  time  would  get  abroad  of 
the  extraordinary  thinssthat  had  been  paam 
written  with  different  degreea  of  infbrmatiiHi  uid 
correctness.  The  extension  of  the  Chiiitian  lo- 
ciety,  which  oouM  no  k)nger  be  mstructed  hj  a 
personal  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  and  the 
possible  dreukition  of  imperfect  or  ^ronecaiB  iitt<* 
ratives,  wouU  soon  teach  some  amongst  them  the 
expediency  of  sending  forth  authentic  memoin  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  their  Master.  Wbente- 
counta  appeared  authorized  by  the  name,  and  en- 
dit,  and  situation  of  the  writen,  recommended  or 
recognised  by  the  apostles  and  first  preacben  of 
the  religion,  or  found  to  coincide  with  what  tlie 
apostles  and  first  preachere  of  the  rel^on  hsd 
tauffht,  other  accounts  would  fall  into  disuse  and 
neglect ;  whilst  these  maintaining  their  reputstioo 
(as,  if  genuine  and  well  foundec^  they  would  do) 
under  the  test  of  time,  inquiry,  and  contrKhctioo, 
might  be  expec^  to  make  their  vray  into  the 
hands  of  Christians  of  all  countries  of  the  woild. 

This  seems  the  natural  progress  of  the  buineiij 
and  with  this  the  records  in  our  possesion,  end 
the  evidence  concerning  them,  correspsnd  We 
have  remaining,  in  the  fiiat  place,  many  ktien 
of  the  kind  above  described,  which  J^ve  been  pie- 
served  with  a  care  and  fidelity  answering  to  the 
respect  with  which  we  may  suppose  that  such  let- 
ters would  be  received.  But  as  these  letters  weie 
not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, in  the  sense  in  which  we  regard  that  ques- 
tion :  nor  to  convey  information  of  fects,  of  which 
those  to  whom  the  letten  were  written  bad  been 
previously  informed ;  we  are  not  to  took  in  than 
for  any  thing  more  than  incidental  allusions  to 
the  Christian  history.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
gather  from  these  documents,  various  paiticiilir 
attestations  which  have  been  already  enumerated; 
and  this  is  a  species  of  written  evidence,  as  &r  •• 
it  ffoes,  in  the  nighest  degree  satisfoctoiy,  and  in 
point  of  time  peitapft  the  first.  But  for  our  more 
dreumstantial  information,  we  have  in  the  next 
place  five  direct  histories,  bearing  the  nsin«« 
persons  acquainted,  by  their  situation,  with  the 
truth  of  what  they  relate,  and  three  of  them  pur- 
porting, in  the  very  body  of  the  narrative,  to  te 

*Thi«  thought  occurred  lo  Eusebius :  "  Nor  were  ibe 
apostles  ofChristgrratly  concerned  about  IW  writinf 
of  books,  being  engaged  in  a  more  excellent  minwiiy. 
which  is  above  all  human  power.**— Eccies.  Hist*  I  in* 
c  24  The  same  consideration  accounts  also  fbr  the  p*"- 
city  of  Christian  wrilinas  "i  ^/%t.«mia|y  ofits  en^ 
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vrritten  by  such  penons ;  of  which  books  we  know, 
that  some  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
contemporaiKs  of  the  apostles,  and  that,  in  the  age 
immediatelj  posterior  to  that,  they  were  in  the 
hands,  we  may  say,  of  every  one,  and  received  by 
Christians  with  so  much  respect  and  deference,  as 
to  be  constantly  quoted  and  referred  to  by  them, 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  accounts. 
They  were  treated  as  such  histories,  proceeding 
from  such  authorities,  might  expect  to  be  treated. 
In  the  preface  to  one  of  our  histories,  we  have  in- 
timations left  us  of  the  existence  of  some  ancient 
fOHinta  which  are  now  lost  There  is  nothing 
in  this  circumstance  that  can  surprise  us.  It  was 
to  be  expected,  from  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of 
the  occasion,  that  such  accounts  would  swarm. 
When  better  accounts  came  forth,  these  died 
away.  Our  present  histories  superseded  others. 
They  soon  acquired  a  character  and  established  a 
reputation  which  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  any  other :  that,  at  least,  can  be  proved  concemmg 
them,which  cannot  be  proved  concerning  any  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  which  ]ed  to  these 
reflections.  By  considering  our  records  in  either 
of  the  two  views  in  which  we  have  represented 
them,  we  shall  perceive  that  we  possess  a  coUec- 
iwn  qf  prot^Sf  and  not  a  naked  or  sohtary  testi- 
mony ;  and  that  the  written  evidence  is  of  such  a 
kin^  and  comes  to  us  in  such  a  state,  as  the  na- 
toial  order  and  progress  of  things,  in  the  in&ncy 
of  the  institution,  might  be  exp^ted  to  produce. 

Thirdly :  The  genuineness  of  the  nistorical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly  a 
point  of  importance,  because  the  strength  of  their 
evidence  is  augmented  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
sHuation  of  their  authors,  their  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  part  whicn  Uiey  sustainetl  in  the 
truuaction;  and  the  testimonies  which  we  are 
able  to  produce,  compose  a  firm  ground  of  per- 
soasioD,  that  the  Grospels  were  written  by  the 
peiMms  whose  names  tney  bear.  Nevertheless,  1 
must  be  allowed  to  state,  that  to  the  argument 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain,  tbis  porat 
is  not  essential ;  I  mean,  so  essential  as  that  the 
ftto  of  the  argument  depends  uoon  it.  The  (ques- 
tion beibre  us  is,  whether  the  (iospels  exhibit  the 
ilofy  which  the  apostles  and  first  emissaries  of  the 
refinon  published,  and  for  which  they  acted  and 
suwied  in  the  manner  in  which,  for  some  mira- 
cidous  story  or  other,  they  did  act  and  sufifer. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  we  possessed  no  other 
infbnnataon  concerning  these  books  than  that  they 
were  written  by  eariy  disciples  of  Christianity; 
that  they  were  known  and  read  during  the  tiine, 
or  near  the  time,  of  the  original  apost  les  of  the  r&- 
figion ;  that  by  Christians  whom  the  apostles  in- 
structed, by  societies  of  Christians  which  the 
apostles  founded,  these  books  were  received^  (by 
whkh  term  "  received,"  I  mean  that  they  were 
believed  to  contain  authentic  accounts  of  the  trans- 
actions upon  which  the  religion  rested,  and  ac- 
counts which  were  according^  used,  repeated,  and 
relied  upon,^  this  reception  would  be  a  valid  proof 
that  these  oooks,  whoever  were  the  authors  of 
them,  must  have  accorded  with  what  the  apostles 
taught  A  reception  by  the  first  race  of  Chris- 
tiani,  is  evidence  that  they  agreed  with  T#hat  the 
first  teachers  of  the  religion  delivered.  In  parti- 
cubr,  if  they  had  not  a^eed  with  what  the  apos- 
tles themselves  preached,  how  could  they  have 
gained  credit  in  churches  and  societies  which  the 
1 


Now  the  &ct  of  their  eariy  existence,  and  not 
only  of  their  existence  but  their  reputation,  is 
made  out  by  some  ancient  testimonies  which  do 
not  happen  to  soeci^  the  names  of  the  writers : 
add  to  which,  what  hath  been  already  hinted,  that 
two  out  of  the  four  Gospels  contain  averments  in 
the  body  of  the  history,  which,  though  they  do  not 
disclose  the  names,  fix  the  time  and  situation  of 
the  authors,  viz.  that  one  was  written  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Chrirt,  the  other  by  a 
contenmorary  of  the  apostles.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John,  (xix.  35,)  after  describing  the  cruci- 
fixion, with  the  particular  circumstance  of  piercing 
Christ's  side  with  a  spear,  the  historian  adds,  as 
for  himself,  "and  he  that  saw  it  bare  rec«)rd, 
and  his  record  is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe."  Again,  (xxL 
24,)  after  relating  a  conversation  which  passed 
between  Peter  aiul  "  the  disciple,"  as  it  b  there 
expressed,  "  whom  Jesus  loved  "  it  is  added,  "this 
is  the  disciple  which  testifictn  of  these  things, 
and  wrote  tnese  things."  This  testimony,  let  it 
be  remarked,  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  regard,  be- 
cause it  b.  in  one  view,  imperfect  The  name  is 
not  mentioned:  which,  if  a  fraudulent  purpose 
had  been  intenaed,  would  have  been  done.  The 
third  of  our  present  Gospels  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  tne  person  who  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  in  wnicb  latter  history,  or  rather,  latter 
part  of  the  same  history,  the  author,  by  using,  in 
various  places,  the  first  person  plural,  decGires 
himself  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  all,  and  a 
companion  of  one,  of  the  original  preachers  of  the 
rehgion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THiere  i$  satisfactory  etidtnee  that  many,  jtro* 
fessing  to  he  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers, 
and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  at' 
testation  qf  tfie  accounts  which  they  delivered^ 
and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their  belitf  qf 
those  accounts  ;  and  that  they  also  subnUited, 
from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  qf  conduct, 

THE  AUTHENTICITY  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Not  forgetting,  therefore,  what  credit  is  due  to 
the  evangelical  history,  supposing  even  any  v,ne 
of  the  four  GK)spels  to  be  genuine;  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  Gospels,  even  supposing  nothing  to  be 
known  concemmg  them  but  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  early  disciples  of  the  religion,  and  received 
with  deference  by  early  Christian  churches :  more 
especially  not  forgetting  what  credit  is  due  to  the 
New  Testament  m  its  capacity  of  cumvZa/tse  evi- 
dence ;  we  now  proceed  to  state  the  proper  and 
distinct  proofi^  which  show  not  only  the  general 
value  of  these  records,  but  their  specific  authority, 
and  the  high  probability  there  is  that  they  actual- 
ly came  firmn  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  preliminary  reflec- 
tions, by  which  we  may  draw  up  with  more  regu- 
larity to  the  propositions  upon  which  the  close 
and  particular  discussion  of  the  sribject  depends. 
Of  which  nature  are  the  folkiwing : 

I.  We  are  able  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  found  in  many  difierent 
countries,  and  in  countries  widely  distant  from 
each  other,  ail  of  them  anterior  to  the  artof  print* 
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inff,  MHse  certainly  weven  or  eight  hundred  vean 
old, and  aoroe which  have  beenpreierved probably 


above  a  thousand  years.*  IVehave  also  many 
ancient  versions  of  theae  books,  and  some  of  them 
into  languages  which  are  not  at  present,  nor  for 
many  ages  nave  been,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  existence  of  these  manuscripts  and 
versions  proves  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the 
production  of  any  modem  contrivance.  It  does 
away  also  the  unceitainty  which  hangs  over  such 
pubtications  as  the  worlis,  real  or  pretended,  of 
Ossian  and  .Rowley,  in  which  the  editors  are 
challenged  to  produce  their  manuscripts,  and  to 
show  where  they  obtained  their  copies.  The 
number  of  manuscripts,  far  exceecfing  tnoae  of  any 
other  book,  and  their  wide  dispersion,  afford  an  ar- 
gument, in  some  measuie  to  the  senses,  that  the 
Scriptures  anciently,  in  like  manner,  as  at  this 
day,  were  more  read  and  sought  afVer  than  any 
other  books,  and  that  also  in  many  difierent  coun- 
tries. The  greatest  pirt  of  spurious  Chrirtian 
writings  are  utteriy  lost,  the  rest  preserved  by 
some  single  manuscript  There  is  weight  also  in 
Dr.  Bentley's  observation,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  suffered  less  injuiy  by  the  errors  ^ 
transcribers,  than  the  works  of  any  profiuie  author 
of  the  same  size  and  antiauity ;  that  is,  there  ne- 
ver was  any  writing,  in  the  preservation  and  pu- 
rity of  which  the  world  was  so  intererted  or  so 
carefuL 

II.  An  argument  of  great  weight  with  those 
who  are  judges  of  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  capable,  through  their  testimony,  of 
beinff  addressecl  to  every  understanding,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  8t3r1e  end  language  of  the 
New  Testament  It  u  just  such  a  language  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  apostles,  from  persons 
of  their  age  and  in  their  situation,  and  from  no 
other  persons.  It  is  the  style  neither  of  classic 
authors,  nor  of  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  but 
Greek  coming  from  men  of  Hebrew  origin; 
abounding,  that  is,  with  Hebraic  and  Syriac 
idioms,  such  as  would  naturally  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  men  who  used  a  language  spoken  in- 
deed where  they  lived,  but  not  the  common  dia- 
lect of  the  country.  This  happy  peculiarity  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  writmgs : 
for  who  shoukl  forge  them  1  The  Christian  &- 
thers  were  for  the  most  part  totally  ignorant  of 
Hebrew,  and  therefore  were  not  likel^r  to  insert 
Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  into  their  writings.  The 
few  who  had  a  knowledm  of  the  Hebrew,  as  Ju»- 
tin  Martyr,  Orisen,  and  Epiphanius,  wrote  in  a 
language  which  Dears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  New  Testament  The  Nazarenes,  who  un- 
derstood Hebrew,  used  chiefly,  perhans  ahnost 
entirely,  the  Ghispel  of  St  Mattnew,  ana  therefore 
cannot  be  suspected  of  forging  the  rest  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.  The  argument,  at  any  rate,  proves 
the  antiquity  of  these  books;  that  they  belonged 
to  the  ace  of  the  apostles;  that  they  coukl  be 
comnosccf  indeed  in  no  other.t 

in.  Why  should  vee  question  the  genuineness 
of  these  books  1  Is  it  for  that  they  contain  accounts 
of  supernatural  events'?  I  apprehend  that  this,  at 
the  bottom,  is  the  real,  though  secret,  cause  of  our 

*  Tbc  Alciandrian  manaacript,  now  in  the  British 
MuKum,  was  written  probably  in  tte  fburth  or  fifth 
century. 

t  Spe  this  arsument  aUted  more  at  larire  in  Micbaelit*8 
Introduction  (Marah*a  tranalation.)  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  sect  10, 
from  wliidi  tlicae  ubservatioos  are  taken. 


ion  about  them:  fbv,  bad  tbe  wrillhp  bh 
[  with  the  names  of  Matthew  and  John,  »• 


hesitation  I 
Bcnbed  i 

lated  nothing  but  ordinary  history,  there  woild 
have  been  no  more  doubt  whether  toese  writiDgi 
were  theirs,  than  there  is  concerning  the  acknow- 
ledged worlLB  of  Joeephus  or  Phik> :  that  is,  there 
wouki  have  been  no  uoubt  at  all.  Now  it  oagfat 
to  be  considered  that  this  reason,  however  it  mar 
apply  to  the  credit  which  is  given  to  a  writcri 
judgment  or  veracity,  affects  the  question  of 
genuineness  very  induecUy.  The  works  of  Beds 
exhibit  many  wonderfiil  relations:  but  who,  for 
that  reason,  doubts  that  they  were  written  bj 
Bede?  The  same  ofa  multitude  of  other  autbon. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  we  ask  no  more  for 
our  bockB  than  what  we  allow  to  other  boob  in 
some  sort  similar  to  ours:  we  do  not  deny  tke  ge- 
nuineness of  the  Koran ;  we  admit  that  the  htstofy 
of  AjTolloniua  TyansBUs,  purporting  to  be  wiittes 
by  Philostratus,  was  really  written  l^  PhikNtiitQs. 

IV.  If  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  m  the  eaiff 
tunes  of  the  institution  to  have  foi;ged  ChriitiaB 
writings,  and  to  have  obtained  euneBCV  sod  re- 
ception to  the  forgeries,  we  should  have  had  muy 
appearing  in  the  name  of  Christ  himself,  wt 
writings  would  have  been  received  with  so  mich 
avidity  and  respect  as  these:  consequently  none 
aflbr^  so  great  temptation  to  for^erj.  Yet  ha^ 
we  heud  butof  one  attempt  of  this  sort,  deserring 
of  the  smallest  notice,  that  in  a  piece  of  a  very  few 
lines,  and  so  far  from  succeeding,  I  mean,  from 
obtaining  acceptance  and  reputation,  oran  aoceptp 
ance  and  reputation  in  any  wise  similar  to  that 
which  can  he  proved  to  mive  attended  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  so  much  at 
mentioned  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries. The  leamed  reader  need  not  be  infbmed 
that  I  mean  the  epistle  of  Christ  to  AbBaius,  kmg 
of  Edeaaa,  found  at  present  in  the  work  of  cluae- 
bius,*  as  a  piece  acknowledged  by  him.  ^mmj^ 
not  without  considerable  doubt  whether  the  whoe 
passage  be  not  an  interpolation,  as  it  b  mod  ce^ 
tain,  uat,  after  the  publication  of  Eusebius^  work, 
thb  epistle  was  umversally  rejected.t 

y.  If  the  ascription  of  the  Gospels  to  their  res- 
pective authors  had  been  arbitrary  or  conjectural, 
they  would  have  been  ascribed  to  more  oninent 
men.  This  observation  holds  concerning  the 
first  three  Gospels,  the  reputed  authors  at  wUch 
were  enabled,  by  their  situation,  to  obtain  tnie  in- 
telligence, and  vrere  likely  to  deHveran  hone^te- 
count  of  what  they  knew,  but  were  persana  not 
distinguished  in  the  history  by  extraordinaiy 
marks  of  notice  or  commendation.  Of  the  apos- 
tles, I  hardly  know  any  one  of  whom  less  is  aaid 
than  of  Matdiew,  or  of  whom  the  little  that  is 
said,  is  less  calculated  to  magnify  his  diaiad^ 
Of  Mark,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Gospels;  and 
what  ii  said  of  any  person  of  that  name  m  the 


*  Hist.  Eocl.  lib.  i.c.15.  ^  ^^^ 

t  Aucustin.  A-  D.  895, (De  Conaena.  Evang.  e. 34.)  aa* 
knrd  that  the  Paganajiretended  to  be  poaaeaaed  of  as 
epistle  (torn  Christ  to  Peter  and  Paul ;  but  be  had  newr 
aeen  it,  and  appeara  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  aay 
auch  piece,  eitner  genuine  or  spurious.  No  other  aa* 
dent  writer  mentions  it.  He  also,  and  be  alone,  notke^ 
and  that  in  order  to  condemn  it,  an  epistle  aicriM 
to  Christ  by  the  Manicbeea,  A.  D.  SHO,  and  a  short  by"« 
attributed  to  him  by  the  priacillianists,  A.  D.  338.  [coat. 
Pauit.  Man.  Ub.  xxviii.  c  4. J  The  lateneasof  the  wri- 
ter who  notices  these  thinsa,  the  manner  in  which  as 
notices  them,  and,  above  all,  the  aikmce  of  ctery  preet- 
ding  writer,  render  tJwm  unworthy  of  oo«ia>daratao» 
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Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles,  in  nojpart  bestows 
praise  eft  eminence  upon  him.  Tne  name  of 
Luke  b  mentioned  only  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  * 
and  that  very  transiently.  The  judgment,  there- 
fore, which  assigned  these  writings  to  these  au- 
ibon  proceeded,  it  may  be  presumed,  upon  proper 
knowledge  and  evidence,  aira  not  upon  a  Toluntaiy 
choice  oinames. 

VI.  Christian  writers  and  Christian  churches 
appear  to  have  soon  arrived  at  a  veiy  general 
agreement  upon  the  subicct,  and  that  without  Uie 
interposition  of  any  public  authority. — When  the 
diversity  of  opinion,  which  prevailed,  and  prevails 
among  Christians  in  other  points  is  considered, 
their  concurrence  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  re- 
maikable.  and  of  great  weight  especially  as  it 
seems  to  nave  been  the  result  of  private  and  free 
inqoiry.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  interfe- 
ximce  of  authority  in  the  question,  before  the 
conncfl  of  Laodioea  in  the  year  363.  Probably 
the  decree  of  this  council  rather  declared  than  re- 
gulated the  public  judgment,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  judgment  of  some  ndghbouring 
lurches ;  the  council  itself  consisting  of  no  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  bishops  of  L^dia  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  t  Nor  does  its  authority  seem 
to  have  extended  further ;  for  we  find  numerous 
Christian  writers,  after  this  time,  discussing  the 
question,  "  What  books  were  entitled  to  w  re- 
ceived as  Scripture,**  with  great  freedom,  upon 
proper  grounds  of  evidence,  and  without  any  re- 
feiiNice  to  the  decision  at  Laodicea. 


These  oonsideTationfl  are  not  to  be  neglected  : 
but  of  an  ar;^unient  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
ancient  writings,  the  substance,  undoubtedly,  and 
strength,  is  ancient  testimony. 

This  testimony  it  19  necessary  to  exhibit  some- 
what in  detail:  for  when  Christian  advocates 
merely  tell  us,  tnat  we  have  the  same  reason  for 
befieving  the  GKispels  to  be  written  by  the  evan- 
seBsts  whose  name  they  bear,  as  we  have  for  be- 
Bevinff  the  Commentaries  to  be  Cesar's,  the 
Mnm  A^igil's,  or  the  Orations  Cicero's,  they 
content  themselves  with  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion. They  state  nothing  more  than  what  \s  true, 
but  they  do  not  state  the  truth  correctly.  In  the 
mimt>er,  variety,  and  eariydate  of  our  testimonies, 
we  &r  exceed  all  other  ancient  books.  For  one, 
which  the  most  celebrated  work  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Cheek  or  Roman  writer  can  allc^,  we  pro- 
duce many.  But  then  it  is  more  requisite  in  our 
books,  than  in  theirs,  to  separate  and  distinguish 
them  from  spurious  eompetitora.  The  result,  I 
am  convinced,  will  be  satis&ctoiy  to  every  fair  in- 
quirer :  but  this  dicumstanoe  rdaden  an  inquiry 


In  a  woric,  however,  like  the  present,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  evidence  of  this 
kind.  To  pursue  the  details  of  proo&  throu^bout, 
would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  eleven  octavo  vohuiKs :  to  leave  the  argu- 
ment without  proofii,  is  to  leave  it  without  effect ; 
lor  the  persujtfion  produced  by  this  s^ies  of 
evidence  depends  upon  a  view  and  induction  of  the 
particuIarB  which  compose  it. 

The  method  which  1  propose  to  myself  is,  fint 


to  place  before  the  reader,  in  one  view,  the  propo- 
sitions which  comprise  the  several  heads  of  our 
testimcmy,  and  afterwards  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
positions in  so  many  distinct  sections,  with  the 
necessary  authorities  subjoined  to  each.  * 

The  following,  then,  are  the  allegations  upon 
the  subject,  whidi  are  capaUe  of  beui^establisned 
by  proof: — 

r  That  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  meaning  thereby  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  quoted,  or  alludpd 
to,  by  a  series  of  Christian  writen^  beginning  with 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
or  who  immediately  followed  them,  and  proceed- 
ing in  close  and  regular  succession  from  their  time 
to  the  present. 

II.  That  when  they  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to, 
they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  with  peculiar  respect, 
as  books  sui  generis  ;  as  possessing  an  authority 
which  belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclu- 
sive m  all  questions  and  controversies  amongst 
Christians. 

III.  That  ihej  were,  in  very  early  times,  col- 
lected into  a  distinct  volume. 

IV.  That  the^  were  distinguished  by  appropri- 
ate names  and  titles  of  respect. 

y.  That  they  were  pubUcly  read  and  expound- 
ed in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  early  Chris* 


♦  CoL  iv.  14.   9  Tim,  iv.  11.    Philem.  84. 
t  Lantner,  Cred.  vol.  viii.  a  S91.  tt  esq. 
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YI.  That  commentaries  were  written  upon 
them,  harmonies  formed  out  of  them,  different 
copies  carefully  collated,  and  versions  of  them 
made  into  different  languages. 

VII.  That  they  were  received  by  Christians 
of  different  sects,  by  many  heretics  as  well  as 
catholics,  and  usually  appealed  to  by  both  sides  in 
the  controversies  which  arose  in  those  days. 

VIII.  That  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  the  first 
Cpistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of  Peter,  were  re- 
ceived, without  doubt,  by  those  who  doubted  con- 
cerning the  other  books  which  are  included  in  our 
present  canon. 

IX.  That  the  Gospels  were  attacked  by  the 
eariy  adversaries  of  Christianity,  as  books  contain- 
ing the  accounts  upon  which  the  religion  was 
founded. 

X.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  Scrip- 
tures were  published  j  in  all  which  our  present 
sacred  histories  were  mcluded.  ^ 

XI.  That  these  propositions  cannot  be  affirm- 
ed of  any  other  books  claiming  to  be  books  of 
Scripture ;  by  which  are  meant  tnose  books  which 
are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Te 


SECTION  I. 

7^  hUtorical  books  qf  the  New  TMamerU, 
meaning  thereby  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
qfthe  Apostles  J  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to  j  by  a 
series  qf  Christian  toriterSj  beginning  with, 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
or  who  immediately  followed  them,  arid  pro- 
ceeding in  close  and  regular  succession  from 
their  time  to  the  present. 


•  The  reader,  when  he  has  the  propofitions  before  Mm, 
will  observe  that  the  argument,  if  he  slioald  omH  tha 
sections,  proceeds  connectedly  ft^m  this  point. 
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The  Hiedium  of  proof  stated  in  this  pn>po0itk>n 
11,  of  all  others,  the  moat  unquestionable,  tne  least 
liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud,  and  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  inserts  various  ex- 
tracts from  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  One  such 
insertion  is  a  proof,  that  Lord  Clareandon's  Hiirto- 
ry  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet 
wrote,  that  it  had  been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
that  it  was  received  by  Bbhop  Burnet  as  a  virork 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as 
an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it 
relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a 
thousand  ye^n  hence,  or  as  Ions  as  the  books 
exist.  Quintillian  having  quoted  as  Cicero's,* 
that  well-known  tiuit  of  dissembled  vanity : — 

**  8i  quid  est  in  me  ingeuii,  Judioes,  quod  ■entio  quam 
sit  exiguum  ;**— 

the  quotation  would  be  strong  evidence,  were  there 
any  doubt,  that  the  oration  which  opens  with  this 
address,  actually  came  from  Cicero's  pen.  These 
instances,  however  simple,  may  serve  to  point  out 
to  a  reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to  such  re- 
searches, tne  nature  and  value  of  the  argument 

The  testimonies  which  we  have  to  bring  for- 
ward under  this  proposition  are  the  following : 

I.  There  is  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Barna- 
bas, t  the  companion  of  Paul  It  is  quoted  as  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  cxciv ;  bv  Origen,  A.  D.  ccxxx.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  A.  D.  cccxv,  and  by 
Jerome,  A.  D.  cccxcii,  as  an  ancient  work  in 
their  time,  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and  as 
well  known  and  read  amongst  Christians,  though 
not  accounted  a  part  of  Scripture.  It  purports  to 
have  been  written  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  during  the  calamities  which  followed 
that  disaster ;  and  it  bears  the  character  of  the 
age  to  which  it  professes  to  belong. 

In  this  epistle  appears  t^e  following  remarka- 
ble passage; — ^''Let  us,  therefore,  beware  lest  it 
come  upon  us,  a«  it  u  written;  There  are  many 
called,  tew  chosen."  From  the  expression,  "  as  it 
is  written,*'  we  infer  with  certainty,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  author  of  this  episUe  lived,  there 
was  a  book  extant,  well  known  to  Christians, 
and  of  authority  lunongst  them,  containing  these 
words : — "  Many  are  odled,  few  chosen."  Such 
a  book  is  our  prssent  Gh)spel  of  Saint  Matthew, 
in  which  this  text  is  twice  found,  t  and  is  found  in 
no  other  book  now  known.  There  is  a  further 
observation  to  be  made  npon  the  terms  of  the  quo- 
tation. The  writer  of  the  epistle  was  a  Jew. 
The  phrase  "  is  written,**  was  the  very  form  in 
which  the  Jews  quoted  their  Scriptures.  It  b 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  used 
this  phrase,  and  without  qualification,  of  any 
books  but  what  had  acquired  a  kind  of  Scriptural 
authority.  If  the  passage  remarked  in  this  an- 
cient writing  had  been  found  in  one  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  by  every 
one  a  high  testimony  to  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
writii^  in  which  it  i»  found  was  probably  by  very 
few  yean  posterior  to  those  of  Samt  Paul 


*aaintUb.  xi.c.  i. 

t  Lardner,  Cred.  edit.  175S,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  #(  Mf .  The 
reader  will  observe  from  the  references,  that  the  mate' 
rials  of  ibese  tectiont  are  almost  entirely  extracted  from 
Dr.  Lardners  work ;— my  oflke  consisted  in  arrange- 
Bient  and  wlection. 

I  lfattxx.ld;zxii.l4. 


Bende  this  passage,  then  are  abo  In  the 
epistle  before  us  several  others,  in  which  the  sen- 
timent is  the  same  with  what  we  meet  with  in 
Saint  Matthew's  Qospel,  and  two  or  three  in 
which  we  recognise  the  same  words.  In  particii< 
lar,  the  author  of  the  epistle  repeats  the  precept, 
"  Give  to  every  one  that  aaketh  thee ;"  *  and  saith 
that  Christ  diose  as  his  apostles,  who  were  to 
preach  the  GKmiel,  men  who  were  great  sinners, 
that  he  misht  snow  that  he  came  "  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  t 

ll.  We  are  in  possession  of  an  epistle  written 
by  Clement,  bisnop  of  Rome,t  whom  ancient 
writers,  without  any  doubt  or  scruple,  aoseit  to 
have  been  the  Clement  whom  Saint  Patil  mentions, 
Phil.  iv.  3 ;  "  with  Clement  also,  and  other  my 
fellow-labourers,  whose  name*  are  in  the  book  of 
life."  This  epistle  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as 
an  epistle  acknowledged  by  all ;  and,  a*  Irensus 
well  represents  its  muc,  "  written  by  Clement 
who  had  seen  the  blessed  apostles,  ana  conversed 
with  them ;  who  had  the  preaching  of  the  apostles 
still  soundinff  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions  be- 
fore his  eyes?*  It  is  adoressed  to  the  church  of 
Corinth;  and  what  alone  may  seem  almost  dsci- 
sive  of  its  authenticity,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Co- 
rinth, about  the  year  170,  t.  e.  alwut  eighty  or 
ninety  years  afier  the  epistle  was  written^  bears 
witness,  '*  that  it  had  been  wont  to  be  read  in  that 
church  from  ancient  times." 

This  epistle  aflbrds,  amongst  others,  the  follow- 
ing valuable  passages : — "  Especially  remembering 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  spake, 
teaching  gentleness  and  long-sufiering :  for  thus 
he  said  :S  '  Be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain 
mercy ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  unto  you ; 
as  you  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  you ;  as  yoa 
give,  so  shall  it  be  given  unto  you ;  as  ye  judge,  so 
shall  ye  be  judged ;  as  ye  show  kindnesa,  so  shaU 
kindness  be  shown  unto  you ;  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  \» 
you.*  B^  this  command,  and  by  these  rules,  let 
us  establish  ourselves,  that  we  may  always  walk 
obediently  to  his  holv  words." 

Again;  "Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus,'for  he  said,  '  Wotothatman  by  whom  offences 
come ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been 
bom,  than  that  he  should  oflend  one  of  my  elect; 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  shook!  be 
tied  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  drovmed 
in  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  mj 
little  ones.'  "U 

In  both  these  passages,  we  perceive  the  hish 
respect  paid  to  the  words  of  Chnst  as  recorded  by 
the  evangelists ;  "  Remember  the  words  of  thje 
Lord  Jesus  j — by  this  command,  and  by  these  rules, 
let  us  estabhsh  omrselves,  that  we  may  always  walk 


V' 


*  Matt  V.  48.  t  Matt.  ix.  IS. 

Lardner,  Ored.  vol.  i.  p.  03,  « tsf . 
**  Blessed  are  tlie  merciftil,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,"  Matt.  v.  7.  *' Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  fbrnren; 
give,  and  it  shall  be  given  nnto  you,**  Lake  vi.  37.  SB. 
"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judgud ;  (br  with  wbatjodg- 
ment  ye  Judge,  yc  shall  be  Judged ;  and  with  what  awa- 
sure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,**  Matt. 
vii.  1. «. 

I  Matt,  xviii.  6.  **  Bat  whoso  shall  olltnd  one  oTthese 
title  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that 
he  were  cast  into  the  sea.**  The  latter  part  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Clement  agrees  more  exactly  with  Lake  xvii.i: 
"  u  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  haa|M 
about  hie  neck,  and  ho  cast  into  the  seat  ^^n  that  tia 
should  oilbnd  one  of  these  little  oaes  ** 
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obeJieDtly  to  his  holy  wonb."  We  percei^  abo 
ill  Clement  a  total  unconsciousness  of  doubt,  whe- 
ther these  were  the  real  words  of  Christ,  which 
az«  read  as  such  in  the  Gospels.  This  observation 
indeed  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  testimony, 
and  especially  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  it. 
Whenever  any  thing  now  read  in  the  Gospels  is 
met  with  in  an  early  Christian  writing,  it  is  al- 
ways observed  to  stand  there  as  acknowled^ 
truth,  ».  e.  to  be  introduced  without  hesitation, 
doubCj  or  apology.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that, 
as  this  epistle  was  written  in  the  name  of  the 
church  or  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the 
iudgment  not  only  of  Clement,  who  drew  up  the 
letter,  but  of  these  churches  themselves,  at  least 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It  may  be  nid,  that^  as  Clement  has  not  used 
words  of  quotation,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  refers 
to  any  book  whatever.  The  words  of  Christ, 
which  he  has  put  down,  he  might  himself  have 
heard  firom  the  apostles,  or  might  have  received 
through  the  ordinary  medium  of  oral  tradition. 
This  nas  been  said:  but  that  no  such  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  words  of  (]uota- 
tioo,  is  proved  by  the  three  following  considera- 
tions:— First,  that  Clement,  in  the  ver^  same 
manner,  namely,  without  any  mark  of  reference, 
uses  apaasage  now  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans',f  which  passage,  firom  the  peculiarity  of  the 
words  which  compose  it,  and  from  their  order,  it 
is  manifiMt  that  he  must  have  taken  from  the  book. 
The  same  remark  may  be  repeated  of  some  very 
singular  sentiments  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Seomdly,  that  there  are  many  sentences  of  Saint 
PauPs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  standing  in 
Cleinent*s  epistle  without  anjr  sign  of  quotation, 
which  vet  certainly  are  quotations ;  because  it  ap- 
pears that  Clement  had  saint  Paul's  epistle  before 
nim,  inasmuch  as  in  one  place  he  mentions  it  in 
terms  too  express  to  leave  us  in  any  doubt: — 
**  Take  into  your  hands  the  epistle  of  the  blessed 
aoostk  Paul"  Thirdly,  that  this  method  of 
adoptiiie  words  of  Scripture  without  reference  or 
acknofdedgment,  was,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
a  method  in  ^nend  use  amongst  the  most  anaent 
Christian  writers. — These  anuogies  not  only  re- 
pel the  objection,  but  cast  the  presumption  on  die 
other  side,  and  aflbrd  a  considerable  degree  of  posi- 
tive proo^  that  the  words  in  question  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  places  of  scripture  in  which 
we  now  find  them. 

But  take  it  if  you  will  the  other  way,  that  Cle- 
ment had  heard  these  words  from  the  apostles  or 
fint  teachers  of  Christianity ;  with  respect  to  the 
precise  point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  what  the  apostles  taught,  this  suppo- 
sition may  serve  almost  as  well. 

III.  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Saint  Paul,  amongst  others,  sends  the 
following  salutation :  "  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phle- 
gon,  Bisrfiuw,  Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 
which  are  with  them." 

Of  ELermas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of 
Roman  ChrisUans  as  contemporary  with  Saint 
Paul,  a  book  bearing  the  name,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable rightly,  is  still  remaining.  It  is  called  the 
Shephenl,t  or  Pastor  of  Hermas.  Its  antiquity  is 
incontestable,  from  the  quotations  of  it  in  Irensus, 


•  Romans  i.  99. 

t  LanUwr,  Cred.  voL  I.  p.  IIL 


A.  D.  178;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194: 
Tertullian,  A.  D.  200 ;  Origen,  A.  D.  230.  The 
notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epistle  itself,  agree 
with  this  title,  and  with  the  testimonies  concern- 
ing it,  for  it  purports  to  have  been  written  during 
the  life-time  of  Clement 

In  this  piece  are  tacit  allusions  to  Saint  Mat> 
thew's,  Saint  Luke's,  and  Saint  John's  Gospels ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  applications  of  thoughts 
and  expressions  found  in  these  Gospels,  without 
citing  the  place  or  writer  from  which  they  were 
taken.  In  this  form  appear  in  Hennas,  the  con- 
fessing end  denying  ot  Christ;*  the  parable  of  the 
seed  sown  ',t  the  comparison  of  Christ's  disciples  to 
little  children ;  the  saying,  "  he  that  putteth  away 
his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  aduU 
teryjt  the  singukr  expression  "having  received 
all  power  from  his  Father,"  in  probable  allusion  to 
Matt,  xxviii  18 ;  and  Christ  being  the  "  gate,"  or 
only  way  of  coming  "  to  Grod,"  in  plain  allusion  to 
John  xiv.  6 ;  X.  7.  9.  There  is  also  a  probable  al- 
lusion to  Acts  V.  32. 

This  piece  is  the  representation  of  a  vision,  and 
has  by  many  been  accounted  a  weak  and  fancifril 
performance.  I  therefore  observe,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writing  has  little  to  do  with  the  purpose 
for  which  we  a^uce  it  It  is  the  age,  in  whicli  it 
was  composed,  that  ^ves  the  value  to  its  testimony. 
IV.  Ignatius,  as  it  is  testified  by  ancient  Chris- 
tian wnters,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  about 
thirty-seven  years  after  Christ's  ascension  ;  and, 
therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and  station,  it 
is  probame  that  he  had  known  and  conversed  with 
many  of  the  apostles.  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  re- 
ferred to  by  rolycarp,  his  contemporary.  Pas- 
sages found  in  the  epistles  now  extant  under  his 
name,  are  quoted  by  Ireneus,  A.  D.  178 ;  by  Ori- 
gen, A.  D.  230 :  and  the  occasion  of  writing  the 
emstles  is  given  at  large  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
What  are  called  the  smaller  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
are  generally  deemed  to  be  those  which  were  read 
by  Irensus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.§ 

In  these  epist&s  are  various  undoubted  allusions 
to  the  Ghwpels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John ; 
yet  so  fiur  of  the  same  form  with  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  that,  like  them,  they  are  not  ac- 
companied with  marks  of  ouotation. 

Of  these  allusions  the  fotk>wipg  are  clear  speci- 
mens: 

{"  Christ  was  baptized  of  John,  that  aU 
rtghieouenesa  might  be  fulfilled  by  him  J* 
"Be  ye  as  wise  as  serpents  in  all 
things,  and  harmless  as  a  dove." 

"  Yet  the  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being 
from  Grod :  for  it  knows  whence  it  comesj 
and  whither  it  goes." 
John.^  i  "  He  (Christ)  is  the  door  of  the  Fa- 
ther, by  which  ejiter  in  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  apostles  and 
the  church." 


*  Matt.  X.  32. 33,  or,  Lake  xii.  8, 9. 
t  Matt.  xiii.  3,  or,  Luke  viii.  5. 

{Luke  xvi.  18.  §  Lardner.  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

CiMp.  iii.  15.    **  For  thus  U  liecomelb  us  to  fulAI  aU 
righteousnen." 

Chap.  X.  16.  **  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves.** 

IT  Chap.  ill.  8.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liatetht 
and  ihou  hcnrei^  the  sound  tliereof,  but  canst  not  toll 
wktnee  it  eomtitk  and  wkitker  it  fostk  ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 

Chap.  X.  9.  "  I  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in,  he  shall  be  raved,"  r^r^^tr^ 
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As  to  the  irmimcr  of  qiiMatioii.  this  is  observ- 
able ; — Ignatius,  in  one  place,  speaKs  of  Saint  Pan] 
in  terms  of  high  reapect,  and  quotes  his  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  by  name;  yet,  in  several  other 
plaocs,  he  borrows  words  and  sentiments  from  the 
same  epistle  without  mentioning  it ;  which  shows, 
that  this  was  his  genera)  manner  of  using  and  ap- 
plying writings  t£en  extant,  and  then  ofhigh  aa- 
thtori^. 

V.  Polycarp*  had  been  taught  bv  the  apostlea; 
had  conversed  with  many  who  hacf  seen  Christ : 
was  aho,  by  the  apostles,  appointed  bishop  or 
Smyrna.  This  testimony  concerning  Polycarp  is 
givNi  by  Ireneus,  who  in  his  youth  had  seen  hun : 
— "  I  can  tell  the  place,"  mith  Ireneus,  *'  in  which 
the  bleated  Polycarp  sat  and  taught,  and  hisgoinf 
out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  liic  and 
the  form  of  his  person,  and  the  discourses  he  made 
to  the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  conversation 
with  John,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord, 
and  how  he  had  related  their  sayings,  and  what 
he  had  heard  concerning  the  Lord,  both  concern- 
ing his  miracles  and  his  doctrine,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  word  of 
life:  all  which  Polycarp  related  agieeaUe  to  the 
Scriptures." 

Of  Polycarp,  whose  proximity  to  the  age  and 
country  and  persons  of  toe  apostles  is  thus  attested, 
we  have  one  imdoubted  epistle  remaining.  Ana 
this,  though  a  short  letter,  contains  nearly  forty 
dear  allQsions  to  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
which  is  strong  evidence  of  the  respect  which 
Christians  oft&A  aoe  bore  for  these  books. 

Amongst  these,  uthougb  the  writings  of  Saint 
Paul  are  more  frequently  used  by  Polycarp  than 
an^f  other  parts  of  Scripture,  there  are  copious  al- 
lusions to  the  Gospel  oi  Saint  Matthew,  some  to 
passages  found  in  the  Gospek  both  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  some  which  more  nearly  resemble 
the  words  in  Luke. 

I  select  the  foUowing,  as  fixing  the  authority  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  use  of  it  amongst  the 
miniitive  Chrisdans :  "  If  therefore  we  pray  the 
Lord,  that  ?te  wiU  forgive  lu,  ire  ought  also  to 
forgive.'* 

"With  supplication  beseeching  the  all-seeing 
Gk»d  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation/* 

And  the  followi|ig,  for  the  sakeof  repeatiBg  an 
observation  already  made,  that  words  of  our  Lord 
found  in  oar  Gospels,  were  at  this  eariy  day  quoted 
as  spoken  by  hmi ;  and  not  only  so,  but  quoted 
with  so  little  question  or  consciousness  of  doubt 
about  their  being  really  his  words,  as  not  even  to 
nention,  mack  less  to  caavass,  the  authority  from 
which  they  were  taken : 

"  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  said,  teach- 

;,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ;  forgive, 

I  ye  sGedl  be  forgiven ;  be  ye  menifbl,  that  ye 
may  obtain  mercy ;  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."t 

Supposing  Polycarp  to  have  had  these  words 
ftom  the  b(^ks  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  is 
manifest  that  these  books  were  considered  by  him, 
and,  as  he  thought,  considem]  by  his  readers,  as 
authentic  accounts  of  Christ's  discourses ;  and  that 
Uiatpoint  was  incontestable. 

The  following  is  a  decisive,  though  what  we 
caU  a  tacit,  reforenoe  to  Saint  Peter^  speech  in 


^ 


•  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

t  Blatt.  vil.  1. 2.  V.  7.    Luke  vi.  37, 38. 
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the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes:— *'whom  God 
raised,  having  loosen  the  pains  of  death."* 

VT.  Papias,t  a  heaier  of  John,  and  oompamoo 
of  Polycarp,  as  Iremeus  attests,  and  of  that  m,  as 
all  agree,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  mmu 
work  now  lost,  expresslv  ascribes  the  respective 
Grospels  to  Matthew  and  Mark;  and  in  a  manner 
whidi  proves  that  these  Gospels  must  have  pub- 
licly home  the  names  of  these  authors  at  that 
time,  and  probacy  long  befotre ;  for  Papias  does 
not  say  that  one  Gospel  was  written  by  Matthew, 
and  another  by  MaiK;  but,  assuming  this  as  ^- 
fectly  well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what  matenals 
Mark  collected  his  account,  vur.  firom  Peter's 
preachinsr,  and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote, 
viz.  in  Hebrew.  Whether  ^pias  was  well  in- 
formed in  this  statement^  or  not :  to  the  point  for 
which  I  produce  this  testunony,  namdy,  tnat  these 
books  bore  these  names  at  this  time,  his  authori^ 
is  complete. 

The  vnitera  hitherto  alleged,  had  all  lived  and 
conversed  with  some  of  ihS  aportles.  The  works 
of  theirs  which  remain,  are  m  general  very  short 
pieces,  yet  rendered  extremely  valuf  Ne  hj  their 
antiquity;  and  none,  short  as  they  aie,  but  what 
contain  some  important  testimony  to  our  histori- 
cal Scriptures.t 

VII.  rl^ot  long  after  these,  that  is,  not  much 
more  than  twenty  jears  after  the  last,  follows 
Justin  Martyr.!  His  remaining  works  axe  much 
larger  than  any  that  have  yet  been  noticed.  A^ 
thmigh  the  nature  of  his  two  principel  writings, 
one  of  which  was  addressed  to  neatblens,  and  we 
other  was  a  conference  with  a  Jew,  did  not  lead 
him  to  such  frequent  appeals  to  Chnstian  books^ 
as  would  have  appeared  in  a  discourse  intendea 


for  Christian  renders;  we  nevertheless  reckon  up 
in  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  quotations  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  certain, 
distinct,  and  copious :  if  each  verse  be  counted 
separately,  a  much  greater  number ;  if  each  ex- 
pression, a  very  great  one.ll 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  Gros- 
pels within  the  compass  of  half  a  page:  ^ "  And  in 
other  words  he  says,  Depart  from  me  into  outer 
darkness,  which  the  Father  hath  prenaxed  for 
Satan  and  his  angels,"  Twhich  is  from  Matthew 
XXV.  41.)  "  And  again  he  said  in  other  words,  I 
give  unto  you  power  to  tread  upon  serpents,  and 
scorpions,  and  venomous  beasts,  and  upon  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy."  (This  ftom  Luke  x.  19.) 
'^  And  before  he  was  criK^ed,  he  said,  The  Son 
of  Man  must  sufier  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  be  crucified, 

*  Acts  ii.  94.  t  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

X  That  tbe  quotations  are  more  tbinly  strown  in 
these,  than  in  the  writings  of  the  next  and  oTsuoeeedinf 
ages,  is  in  a  good  measure  aecounted  for  by  the  olNerva> 
tton,  that  the  ScripCures  of  tbe  New  TeeUment  bad  not 
]f«(,  nor  by  their  recency  hardly  could  have,  become  a 
general  part  of  Christian  education ;  read  as  the  OU 
Testament  was  by  Jews  and  Christians  from  their 
childhood,  and  thereby  intimately  mixing,  as  that  bad 
long  done,  with  all  their  religious  ideas,  and  with  their 
language  upon  religious  subtocts.  In  process  of  time, 
and  as  90on  perhaps  as  could  be  expected,  this  came  to 
be  the  case.  And  then  we  perceive  the  eflbet.  in  a  pro- 
portionaMy  greater  frequency,  as  well  as  copiousness  of 
allusion.  1[ 

§  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  858. 

I  "  He  cites  our  present  canon,  and  partieulariy  ovr 
four  Ckwpels,  continually.  I  dare  say,  abore  two  ' 
dred  times.**    Jones's  New  and  ftiU  Metliod.     ' 
vol.  i.  p.  580  ed.  I7W. 

IT  Mich.  Introd.  c  ii.  sect.  vL 
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•nd  rin  again  the  thiid  day."  (This  fimn  Mark 
^.31.)  ^ 

In  another  place,  Justin  quotes  a  peasace  in 
the  history  of  Uhrist's  birth,  as  delivered  by  Mat- 
thew and  John,  and  fortifies  his  quota^on  by  this 
remarkable  testimony:  "As  they  have  taught, 
who  hafe  written  the  history  of  all  things  con- 
eeming  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  and  we  be- 
lievetbem." 

dnotations  are  also  found  ficom  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John. 

What,  moreover,  seems  extremely  materia]  to 
be  observed  ii,  that  in  all  Justin's  works,  from 
which  might  be  extracted  almost  a  complete  life 
of  Christ,  there  are  but  two  instances,  m  which 
he  refers  to  any  thing  as  said  or  done  by  Christ, 
which  is  not  related  concerning  him  in  our  pre- 
sent Gospels:  which  shows,  that  these  Gospels, 
and  these,  we  may  say^  alone,  were  the  authori- 
ties from  which  the  Christians  of  that  day  drew 
the  information  upon  which  they  depended.  One 
of  these  instances  ia  of  a  sajring  ot  Christ,  not 
met  with  in  any  book  now  extant.*  The  other, 
of  a  dicumstanoe  in  Christ's  baptifon,  namely,  a 
fier^  or  luminous  appearance  upon  the  water, 
which,  aooordinff  to  Epiphanius,  is  noticed  in  the 
Gkwpel  of  the  Hebrews:  and  which  nught  be 
true :  but  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  men- 
tioiied  by  Justin,  with  a  plain  mark  of  diminution 
when  ooBDpared  vrith  wnat  he  quotes  as  reetinff 
upon  Scripture  authority.  The  reader  will  acE 
vert  to  this  distinction :  '*  And  then,  when  Je- 
sus came  to  the  river  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing,  as  Jesus  descended  into  the  water,  a 
fire  also  vras  kindled  in  Jordan;  and  when  he 
oame  up  oulof  the  water,  the  apostles  qf  thU  our 
Christ  have  written  that  the  Holy  Ghost  lighted 
upon  him  as  a  dove." 

All  the  references  in  Justin  are  made  without 
mentioning  the  author;  which  proves  that  these 
books  were  perfectly  notorious,  and  that  there 
were  no  other  accounts  of  Christ  then  extant,  or, 
at  ?eaflt,  no  others  so  received  and  credited  as  to 
it  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  the 


Bat  althoiurh  Justin  mentbns  not  the  author's 
oame,  he  caUi  the  books,  "Memoirs  ocnnposed 
W  the  Apostles ;"  "  Memoirs  composed  by  the 
Apostles  and  thear  Companions ;"  which  descrip- 
tioos,  the  latter  especially,  exactly  suit  with  the 
titles  which  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
now  bear. 

VIIL  Hegesippust  came  about  thirty  years 
after  Justin.  lus  testimony  is  remarkable  only 
fn  tins  particular;  that  he  relates  of  himself,  that. 


*  **  Wberefore  also  our  Lord  Jesiif  Christ  bat  said,  in 
whatsoever  I  iball  find  yoa,  in  ttie  same  I  will  alto  judge 

Ka.**  Possibly  Justin  designed  not  to  quote  any  text, 
t  to  reprasent  tbe  sense  ormany  of  our  Lord's  sayings. 
Fabricus  has  observed,  that  this  saying  has  been  quoted 
by  many  writers,  and  that  Justin  is  the  only  one  who 
ascribes  it  to  oar  Lord,  and  that  perhaps  by  a  slip  of  his 
ttemorv. 

Woras  resembling  these  are  read  repeatedly  in  Eze- 
Uel:  '*I  will  Judge  them  according  to  their  ways;" 
(chap.  vii.  3 ;  xxxiii.  20.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Justin 
had  Just  before  expressly  quoted  Easckiel.    Mr.  Jones 

ro  thiseircumstance  fhunded  a  conjecture,  that  Jus- 
wroia  only  "  the  Lord  bath  said,"  intending  to  quote 
the  words  of  God,  or  rather  the  sense  of  those  words  in 
JBsekiel ;  and  that  some  transcriber,  imagining  these  to 
be  the  words  of  Christ,  inserted  in  his  copy  the  addition 
-  Jesus  Christ.''  Vol.  i.  p  539. 
t  Lardaer,  Cted.  voL  t  p.  314. 


tmvelEng  from  Palestine  to  Rodml  he  visited,  on 
his  journey,  many  bishops;  and  that,  "in  evei^ 
succession,  and  in  every  dty,  the  same  doctrine  is 
taught,  which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Lonif  teacheth."  This  issn  important  attestation, 
firpm  good  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity.    It  it 

fenerally  understooa,  that  by  the  word  "  Lord/' 
legerippus  intended  some  writing  or  writing 
containing  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  which  sense 
alone  the  term  combines  with  the  other  terms 
''Law  and  Prophets,"  which  denote  writings; 
and  together  with  them  admit  of  the  verb  "  teach- 
eth"  in  the  present  tense.  Then  that  these 
writinfflL  were  some  or  all  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  rendered  probable  from 
hence,  that  in  the  fragments  of  his  works,  which 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius,  and  in  a  writer  of  the 
ninth  century,  enough,  though  it  be  little,  is  left 
to  show,  that  Hegesippus  expressed  divers  things 
in  the  style  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  that  he  referred  to  the  history  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  recited  a  text  of 
tliat  Gospel  as  spoken  by  our  Lord. 

IX.  At  this  time,  viz.  about  the  year  170,  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  France,  sent 
a  relation  of  the  sufferinffs  of  their  martyrs  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phr^gia.  *  The  epistle  is 
preserved  entire  by  Eusebius.  And  what  carries 
m  some  measure  the  testimony  of  these  churches 
to  a  higher  age,  is,  that  they  had  now  for  th^ir 
bishop,  Pothinus,  who  was  mnety  years  old,  and 
whose  eariy  life  consequently  must  have  imme- 
diately joined  on  with  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
In  this  epbtle  are  exact  references  to  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles; the  form  of  reference  the  same  as  in  all  the 
preceding  articles.  That  from  Saint  John  is  in 
these  w<mls :  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  whosoever  killeth  you, 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."  t 

X.  The  evidence  now  opens  upon  us  full  and 
clear.  Irensust  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop 
of  Lyons.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  John.  In  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  distant  not  much 
more  than  a  century  from  the  publication  of  the 
Grospels ;  in  his  instruction,  only  by  one  step  sepa- 
rated from  the  persons  of  the  apostles.  He  as- 
serts of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
were  able  to  reckon  up,  in  all  the  principal 
churches,  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  tot.  § 
I  remark  these  particulars  concerning  Irensus 
with  more  formality  than  usual ;  because  the  tes- 
timony which  this  writer  aflbrds  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  their  authority, 
and  to  the  titles  which  they  bear,  is  express,  posi- 
tive, and  exclusive.  One  principal  passage,  in 
which  this  testimony  is  contained,  opens  with  a 
precise  assertion  of  the  point  which  we  have  laid 
down  as  the  foundation  of  our  argument,  viz.  that 
the  story  which  the  Gospels  exhibit,  is  the  story 
which  the  apostles  told.  "  We  have  not  received," 
saith  Irensus, ''  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  our 
salvation  by  any  others  than  those  by  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  brought  to  us.  Which  Gospel 
they  first  preached,  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of 
Grod,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be  for  time 
to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  fiiith. — 

*  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  i.  p-  332. 

t  John  xvi.  3.  |  Lardner.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

i  Adv.  Hnres.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
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For  after  that  our  Lord  rose  finom  the  dead,  and 
the  J  (the  apostles^  were  endowed  from  above  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down  upon 
them,  they  received  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things.  They  then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the  Uefsing  of  hea- 
venly peace,  havinr  all  of  them,  and  every  one, 
alike  the  G^ospel  ofOod.  Matthew,  then  among 
the  Jews,  wrote  a  Qospel  in  their  own  lai^u^ge, 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there :  and  aner 
their  exit,  Mark  also,  the  disciple  and  interpreter 
of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that 
had  been  preached  by  Peter ;  anaLuke,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gh)spel 
preached  by  him  (Paul.)  Afterwards  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  upon  his 
breast,  he  likewise  pubtished  a  Gospel  while  he 
dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."  If  any  inodem  divine 
diould  write  a  book  upon  the  genuinenew  of  the 
Gospels,  he  could  not  assert  it  more  expressly,  or 
state  their  original  more  distinctly,  than  Irennus 
hath  done  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  they  were  published. 

The  correspondency,  in  the  days  of  IrenouSj  of 
the  oral  and  written  tradition,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  oral  tradition  through  various  channels 
from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  which  was  then  late- 
ly passed,  and,  by  consequence,  the  probability 
that  the  books  truly  delivered  what  the  apostles 
taught,  is  inferred  aho  with  strict  regularity  from 
another  passage  of  his  works.  "  The  tradition  of 
the  apostles,"  this  father  saith,  "  hath  spread  it- 
self over  the  whole  universe ;  and  all  they,  who 
search  after  the  sources  of  truth,  will  fina  this 
tradition  to  be  held  sacred  in  every  church.  We 
might  enumerate  all  those  who  have  been  appoint- 
ed bishops  to  these  churches  by  the  apostles,  and 
all  their  successors  up  to  our  days.  It  is  by  this  un^ 
interrupted  succession  that  we  have  received  the 
tradition  which  actually  exists  in  the  church,  as 
also  the  doctrines  of  truth,  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  apostles."  *  The  reader  will  observe  upon 
this,  tliat  the  same  Irensus,  who  is  now  stating 
the  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  tradition,  we 
have  before  seen  recognizing,  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, the  authority  of  the  written  records;  from 
which  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
then  conformable  to  each  other. 

1  have  said,  (hat  the  testimony  of  Ireneus  in 
fiivour  of  our  Gospels  is  excltmve  of  all  others.  I 
allude  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  works,  in 
which  for  some  reasons  sumciently  fandful,  he 
endeavours  to  show,  that  there  could  be  neither 
more  nor  fewer  Gospels  than  four.  With  his 
argument  we  have  no  concern.  The  position 
itwl^  proves  that  four,  and  only  four.  Gospels  were  at 
that  time  publicly  read  and  acknowledged.  That 
these  were  our  Gospels,  and  in  the  state  in  which 
we  now  have  them,  is  shown,  from  many  other 
places  of  this  writer  beside  that  which  we  have 
already  alleged.  He  mentions  how  Matthew 
begins  his  Gospel,  how  Mark  begins  and  ends  his, 
arid  their  supposed  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  enu- 
merates at  length  the  several  passages  of  Christ's 
history  in  Luke,  which  are  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  evangelists.  He  states  the  particular 
design  with  which  St.  John  composed  his  Gkwpel, 
and  accounts  for  the  doctrinal  declarations  which 
precede  the  narrative. 


*  Iren.  in  Her.  1.  iii.  c  3 


To  the  book  of  the  Ada  of  th«  Apostlds,  its 
author,  and  credit,  the  testimony  of  Irensus  is  no 
less  explicit  Referring  to  the  account  of  Saint 
Paul's  conversion  and  vocation,  in  the  ninth  thap- 
ter  of  that  book,  "  Nor  can  they,"  says  he,  mean- 
ing the  |iarties  with  whom  he  argues,  "  show  thai 
he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related  to  us  the 
truth  with  the  greatest  exactness."  In  another 
plade,  he  has  actually  collected  the  several  te^s. 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  histotry  is  represented 
as  accompanying  St  Paul ;  which  leads  him  to 
deliver  a  summary  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  last 
twelve  chapters  oif  the  book. 

In  an  author  thus  abounding  with  refepeucw 
and  allusions  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  on» 
to  an^r  apocryphal  Christian  writing  whatever. 
This  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  our 
sacred  books,  and  the  pretensions  of  ail  others. 

The  force  of  the  testimony  of  the  period  which 
we  have  considered,  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  observation,  that  it  is  the  testimony,  and  the 
concurring  testimony,  of  writers  who  tived  in  coun- 
tries remote  from  one  another.  Clement  flourish- 
ed at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria,  and  Ireneus  in 
Fnrtce. 

XI.^  Omitting  Athenagoras  and  Theophilmi, 
who  lived  about  this  time;*  in  the  remaining 
works  of  the  former  of  whom  are  clear  referencea 
to  Mark  and  Luke;  and  in  the  works  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  bishop  of  Antioch.  the  sixth  in  sod- 
cession  from  the  apostles,  evident  aUuaions  to 
Matthew  and  John,  and  probable  allusions  to 
Luke,  (which,  conridering  tne  nature  of  the  com- 
positions, that  they  were  addressed  to  heathen 
readers,  is  qs  much  as  could  be  expected  0  ohaerv- 
in^  also,  that  the  works  of  two  learned  Christian 
writers  of  the  same  age,  Miltiadcs,  and  Pantsnust 
are  now  k)st;  of  which  Miltiades,  Eosebius 
records,  that  his  writings  **  were  monuments  of 
zeal  for  the  Divine  Oracles;"  and  which  Fan- 
t»n«B,  as  Jerome  testifies,  wasaman  of  prudoies 
and  learning,  both  in  the  Divine  Scriptures  and 
secular  literature,  and  had  left  many  commenta- 
ries upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  then  extant ;  pasnnr 
bj  these  without  iurther  remark,  we  come  to  oneS* 
the 'most  voluminous  of  ancient  Chrirtian  writen^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  t  Clement  fbUowed  Ire- 
neus at  the  distance  of  only  sixteen  years,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  maintain  the  series  oif  tea- 
timony  in  an  uninterrupted  continuation. 

In  certain  of  Clement's  works  now  loot,  but  dt 
which  various  parts  are  recited  by  Eusebius,  there 
is  given  a  distinct  account  of  the  order  in  which 
the  four  Ghxpels  were  vmritten.  The  Goepei$ 
which  contain  the  genealogies,  were  (he  says} 
written  first ;  Markka  next,  at  the  instance  of 
Peter's  followers;  and  John's  tfa«  last:  and  this 
account  he  tells  us  that  he  had  received  from  pres- 
byters of  more  ancient  times.  This  tectimony 
proves  the  following  points:  that  these  Gospeb 
were  the  histories  of  Cfhrist  then  publicly  received, 
and  relied  upon ;  and  that  the  dates,  occasiona,  and 
circumstances  of  their  publication,  were  at  that 
time  subjects  of  attention  and  inquiry  amongst 
Christians.  .  In  the  works  of  Clement  wluch  re- 
main, the  four  Grospels  are  repeatedly  quoted  by  the 
names  of  their  autnors,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa- 


*  Lardnsr,  vol  i.  p.  400. 499. 
t  Lardner,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  450. 
I  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  4011.  j 
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ties  ii  ezpreaBty  Mciibed  to  Luke.  In  one  place, 
•fier  mentaoniiig  a  particular  circumstance,  he  adds ' 
these  remarkable  words :  "  We  have  Aot  this  pas- 
sage in  the  four  Cfospela  delivered  to  u«,  but  in 
that  accorduig  to  the  Egyptians;"  which  puts  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  four  Gospels  and 
ail  other  histories,  or  pretended  histories,  of  Christ 
In  another  part  of  hb  works,  the  perfect  confi- 
dence, with  which  he  received  the  Gospels,  is  sig- 
nified by  him  in  these  words :  "  That  this  is  true, 
appears  from  hence,  that  it  b  written  in  the  Gros- 
pef  according  to  St  Luke  *,"  and  aeain,  "  I  need 
not  use  many  words,  but  only  to  alkge  the  evan- 
gelic voice  of  the  Lord."  EUs  quotations  are  nu- 
merous. The  sayings  of  Christ,  of  which  he 
alkses  many^  are  all  taken  from  our  Grospels ;  the 
angle  exception  to  this  observation  appearing  to 
be  a  kxMe  *  quotation  of  a  passage  in  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gh38peL 

XII.  In  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  t  Tettul- 
lian  joins  on  with  Clement  The  number  of  the 
Gospels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelists, 
and  their  proper  descriptions,  are  exhibited  by 
this  writer  m  one  short  sentence :  "  Among  thie 
apoHleSj  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the  raith ; 
among  apostolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refresh  it" 
The  next  passage  to  be  taken  from  Tertullian, 
afiK>rd8  as  comolete  an  attestation  to  the  authenti- 
city of  our  books  as  can  be  well  imagined.  After 
cnumeiating  the  churches  which  had  been  found- 
ed by  Paul,  at  Corinth,  in  Cralatia,  at  Fhilippi, 
Th^salonica,  and  Ephesus ;  the  church  of  Rome 
established  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other  churches 
derived  from  John ;  he  proceeds  thus : — "  I  say 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only 
wiiidi  a^  apoetolKal,  but  with  all  who  have  fel- 
lowship with  them  in  the  same  fiuth,  is  that  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  received  from  its  first  publication, 
which  we  so  aeak)udy  maintain:"  and  presently 
afterwards  adds ;  "  The  same  authority  of  the 
apostolical  churches  will  support  the  other  Grospels, 
which  we  have  from  them  and  accoTding*to  them, 
I  mean  John's  and  Matthew's;  although  that 
likewise  which  Mark  published  may  be  said  to  be 
Peter's/whose  interpreter  Mark  was."  '  In  another 
place  TeituUian  affirms,  that  the  three  other 
Uospels  were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  Luke's.  This  noble 
testimony  fixes  the  universafity  with  which  the 
Gospels  were  received,  and  their  antiquity ;  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  all.  and  had  been  so 
fimnthe  first  And  this  evidence  appears  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  books.  The  reader  must  be 
given  to  understand,  that  when  Tertullian  speaks 
cf  maintaining  or  d<&fending(<tienc{i)  the  Grospel 
of  Saint  Luke,  he  only  means  maintaining  or 
defending  the  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Luke  re- 
ceived by  Christian  churches,  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain curtailed  copies  used  by  Maicion,  against 
whom  he  writes. 

This  author  frequently  cites  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  under  that  title,  once  calls  it  Luke's 


*  **  Ask  great  thingm  and  the  small  shall  be  added 
unto  you.**  CHeiiieiit  rather  chose  to  expound  the  words 
of  Matthew  (chap.  vi.  XU  than  literally  to  cite  them ; 
and  this  is  most  undeniably  proved  by  another  place  in 
the  same  Cleoient  where  he  both  produces  the  text  and 
thete  words  as  an  exposition :— **  Seek  ye  flrst  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  for  these  are  the 
great  things;  but  the  small  things,  and  things  relatins 
to  thin  life,  shall  be  added  unto  you.'*— Jones's  New  and 
FnU  Method,  vol.  i.  p.  S53. 
Laxdner,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 


CommentaiY,  and  obeerres   how  Saint  Panl^ 
epistles  connrm  it 

After  this  general  evidence,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  particular  quotations.  These,  however, 
are  so  numerous  and  ample,  as  to  have  led  Dr. 
Lardner  to  observe,  **that  there  are  more,  and 
larger  quotations  of  the  small  volum^  of  the  New 
T^tament  in  this  one  Christian  author,  than 
there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of 
all  characters  for  several  ages."  ♦ 

Tertullian  quotes  no  Christian  writing  as  of 
ecjual  auth(»ity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  no  spu- 
rious books  at  all ;  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  we 
may  once  more  observe,  between  our  sacred  books 
and  all  others. 

We  may  again  likewise  remark  the  wide  ex- 
tent through  which  the  reputation  of  the  Gospels, 
and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  had  sprea#,  and 
the  perfect  consent,  in  this  point,  of  distant  and 
independent  societies,  it  is  now  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since  Christ  was  crucified ; 
and  within  this  period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers  wno  have  been  noticed  already,  we 
have  Justin  Mart^  at  Neapolis,  Theophiius  at 
Antioch,  Irensus  m  France,  Clement  at  Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian  at  Carthage,  quoting  the  same 
books  of  historical  Scriptures,  and,  1  may  say, 
quoting  these  alone. 

Xill.  An  interval  of  only  thirty  ^cars,  and  that 
occupied  by  no  small  number  of  Christian  writers  t 
whose  works  only  remain  in  fragments  and  quo- 
tations, and  in  every  one  of  which  is  some  re- 
ference or  other  to  the  Gospels,  (and  in  one  of 
them,  Hippoly  tos,  as  preserved  in  Theodoret,  is  an 
abstract  of^  the  whole  Gospel  history,)  brings  us 
to  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  Chris^n  anUciuity, 
Origen  t  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  quantity  of 
his  writings,  exceeded  the  most  laborious  of  the 
Ghreek  aila  Latm  authors.  Nothing  can  be  mbre 
peremptory  upon  the  subject  now  under  consider- 
ation, and^  from  a  writer  of  his  learning  and  in- 
formation, more  satisfactory,  than  the  declaration 
of  Origen,  preserved,  in  an  extract  from  his  works, 
by  Eusebius;  "  That  the  four  Gospels  alone  are 
received  without  di«Dute  by  the  whole  chuirch  of 
God  under  heaven :  to  which  declaration  is  im- 
mediately subjoined  a  brief  history  of  the  respect- 
ive authors,  to  whom  they  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  ascribed.  The  language  holden  concerning 
the  GkMpehi,  throughout  the  works  of  Origen 
which  remain,  entire^  corresponds  with  the  tes- 
timony here  cited.  His  attestation  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apogee  is  no  less  positive :  "  And  Luke  also 
once  more  sounds  the  trumpet,  relating  the  acts 
of  the  apostles."  The  universality  with  which 
the  Scriptures  were  then  read,  is  well  signified  by 
this  writer,  in  a  passage  in'  which  he  has  occasion 
to  observe  against  Celsus,  "  That  it  is  not  in  any 
private  books,  or  such  as  are  read  by  a  few  only, 
and  those  studious  persons,  but  in  books  read  by 
every  body,  that  it  is  written,  The  invisible  things 
of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understobd  by  things  that  are  made. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  single  out  quotations  of 
Scripture  from  such  a  writer  as  this.  We  might 
as  well  make  a  selection  of  the  quotations  of 
Scripture  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Sermons.     They  are  so 

*  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  647. 

t  Minucius  Felix,  Apollonlus,  Cains.  Arterius.Ur- 
banns,  Alexander  biobop  of  Jerusalem,  Hippolylus, 
Ammonius.  Julius  AfricRiiiis. 

I  Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^4.  .      ^^^ ,  ^ 
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thickly  sown  in  the  works  of  Ori^en,  that  Dr. 
Mill  says.  "  If  we  had  all  his  works  remaining, 
we  should  have  before  us  almost  the  whole  text  of 
the  Bible."*  ^ 

Origen  notices,  in  order  to  censure,  certain 
apocryphal  Grospels.  He  also  Tises  four  writings 
ot  this  sort ;  thsit  is,  throughout  his  large  works 
he  once  or  twice,  at  the  most,  quotes  eacn  of  the 
four ;  but  always  with  some  mark,  dther  of  direct 
reprobation  or  of  caution  to  his  readers,  manifest- 
ly esteeming  them  of  little  or  no  authority. 

XtV.  Gregory,  bbhop  of  Neocssarea,  and 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  were  scholars  of  Origen. 
Their  testimony,  therefore,  though  full  and  parti- 
cular, may  be  reckoned  a  repetition  only  of  his. 
The  series,  however,  of  evidence,  is  continued  by 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  with- 
in t^fcnty  years  after  Ongen.  "The  church," 
says  this  father,  "  b  watered,  Vke  Paradise,  by 
four  rivers,  that  is,  by  four  Grospels."  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  aliso  frequently  quoted  by  Cy- 
prian under  that  name,  and  under  tne  name  of  the 
"  Divine  Scriptures."  In  his  various  writings  are 
such  constant  and  copious  citations  of  Scriuture, 
as  to  place  this  part  of  the  testimony  b^ond  con- 
troversy. Nor  IS  there,  in  the  wor£s  of  this  emi- 
nent African  bishop,  one  quotation  of  a  spurious 
or  apocryphal  Christian  writing. 

A  V.  Pasfdng  over  a  crowdt  of  writers  following 
Cyprian  at  di^rent  distances,  but  all  within  forty 
years  of  his  time ;  and  who  all,  in  the  imperfect 
remains  of  their  works,  either  cite  the  hi^rical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of 
them  in  terms  of  profound  respect ;  I  single  out 
Victorin,  bishop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany,  merely 
on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  his  situation  from 
that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were  Africans ; 
by  which  circumstance  his  testimony,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  theirs,  proves  that  the  Scripture 
histories,  and  the  same  nistories,  were  known  and 
received  from  one  side  of  the  Christian  world  to 
the  other.  This  bishopt  lived  about  the  year  290 : 
and  in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the  Reve- 
lation, "  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  the  second  was 
like  a  calf,  the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
like  a  flying  eagle,"  he  makes  out  that  by  the  four 
creatures  are  mtended  the  four  Grospels ;  and  to 
show  the  propriety  of  the  symbols,  he  recites  the 
subject  with  whidi  each  evangelist  opens  his  his- 
tory. The  explication  is  fiuiciful,  but  the  testi- 
mony positive.  He  also  expressly  cites  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

XVI.  Amobius  and  Lactantius,§  about  the 
year  300,  composed  formal  arguments  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  Christian  r3igion.  As  these 
arguments  were  addressed  to  Gentiles,  the  au- 
thors abstain  from  {quoting  Christian  books  by 
name ;  one  of  them  giving  tms  very  reason  for  his 
reserve;  but  when  tney  come  to  state,  for  the  in- 
formation of  their  readers,  the  outlines  of  Christ's 
history,  it  is  apparent  that  they  draw  their  ac- 
counts from  our  G^pels,  and  from  no  other 
sources;  for  these  statements  exhibit  a  summary 
(^almost  every  thing  which  is  related  of  Christ's 
actions  and  miracles  by  the  four  evangelists.  Ar- 
nobius  vindicates,  without  mentioning  their  names. 


*  Mill,  Prolef .  cap.  vi.  p.  66. 

tNovatas,  Rome,  A.  D.  251 ;  Dionysius,  Rome,  A.  D. 
359;  Commodtan,  A.  D.  270;  Anatolius,  Laodioea,  A. 
D.  270  J  Tboognostus,  A.  D.  282 ;  Methodias,  Lyda,  A. 
D.  SDO ;  Phileas,  Egypt,  A.  D.  396. 

t  Lardner,  vol.  v.  p.  214.       §  lb.  vol.  vii.  p.  43. 901. 


the  credit  of  these  historians ;  observing,  that  they 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fiuats  which  uey  rdate, 
and  that  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  compositkni 
was  rather  a  confirmation  of  their  testimony^  than 
an  objection  to  it.  Lactantius  also  argues  in  de- 
fence of  the  religion,  from  the  consistency,  simpli- 
city, disinterestedness,  and  suflferings  of  the 
Christian  historians,  meaning  by  that  term  our 
evanselists. 

XyII.  We  dose  the  series  of  tMimonies  with 
that  of  Eusebius,*  bishop  of  Cssarea,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  year  315,  contemporary  with,  or 
posterior  only  by  fifteen  years  to,  the  two  authon 
fast  cited.  This  voluminous  writer,  and  most  di- 
ligent collector  of  the  writings  of  others,  beside  a 
variety  of  large  works,  composed  a  history  of  the 
afi^rs  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  to  his  own 
time.  His  testimony  to  the  Scriptures  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  man  much  conversant  in  the  works  of 
Christian  authors,  written  during  the  first  three 
centuries  of  its  era,  and  who  bad  read  many 
which  are  now  kwt  In  a  passage  of  his  Evange- 
lical  Demonstration,  Eusebius  remarks,  with  great 
nicety,  the  delicacy  of  two  of  the  evangelists  in 
their  manner  of  noticing  any  circumstance  whith 
regarded  themselves ;  and  of  Mark,  as  writing  un- 
der Peter's  direction,  in  the  circumstances  which 
regarded  him.  The  illustration  of  this  remark 
leads  him  to  bring  together  long  quotations  from 
each  of  the  evangelists ;  and  the  whole  passage  is 
a  proof,  that  Eusebius,  and  the  Christians  of  uose 
days,  not  only  read  the  Grospels,  but  studied  them 
with  attention  and  exactness.  In  a  passage  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  he  treats,  in  form,  and  at 
large,  of  the  occasions  of  writing  the  four  Grospels, 
ana  of  the  order  in  which  ttey  were  vrritten. 
The  titie  of  the  chapter  is,  "  Of  the  Order  of  the 
Grospels i"  and  it  begins  thus:  "Let  us  observe 
the  writings  of  this  apoeUe  John,  which  are  not 
contradicted  by  any;  and,  first  of  aU,  must  be 
mentioned,  as  acknowledged  by  all,  the  Grospel 
according  to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  chorcbes 
under  heaven ;  and  that  it  has  been  justly  placed 
by  the  ancients  the  fourth  in  order,  and  after  the 
other  three,  may  be  made  evideiit  in  this  man- 
ner."— Eusebius  then  proceeds  to  show  that  John 
wrote  the  last  of  the  four,  and  that  his  Grospel  was 
intended  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  others; 
especially  in  the  part  of  our  Lord's  ministiy, 
which  took  place  before  the  imprisonment  of  Jolm 
the  Baptist.  He  observes,  "  that  the  apostles  of 
Christ  were  not  studious  of  the  ornaments  of  com- 
position, nor  indeed  forward  to  write  at  aU,  being 
wholly  occupied  with  their  ministry." 

Tms  learned  author  makes  no  use  at  aU  of 
Christian  writings,  fo]]jged  with  the  names  of 
Christ's  apostles,  or  their  companions. 

We  close  this  branch  of  our  evidence  here,  be- 
cause, after  Eusebius,  there  is  no  room  for  any 
question  upon  the  subject ;  the  works  of  Christian 
writers  being  as  full  of  texts  of  Scripture,  and  of 
references  to  Scripture,  as  the  discourses  of  modem 
divines.  Future  testimonies  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture could  only  prove  that  they  never  lost  tiwar 
character  or  authority. 


SECTION  II. 

When  the  Scriptures  are  quoted^  or  alluded  to^ 
they  are  quoted  with  peculiar  respect^  as  book* 


*  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  33. 
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sui  generis ;  at  po$»es8hig  an  authority  which 
belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclunve 
in  CM  questions  and  controversies  amongst 
Christians. 

Beside  the  general  gtrain  of  reference  and  quo- 
tation, which  uniformly  and  strongly  indicates 
this  distinction,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
specific  testimonies : 

I.  Theophilus,*  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  sixth  in 
succession  from  the  apostles,  and  who  flourished 
little  more  than  a  century  after  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written^  having  occasion  to 
auote  one  of  our  Grospels,  writes  thus :  "  These 
things  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  and  all  who 
were  moved  by  the  Hol;^  Spirit,  among  whom 
John  says.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God."  Again :  "  Concerning 
the  righteousness  which  the  law  teaches,  the  like 
things  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  and  the 
Cfospels,  because  that  all,  being  inspired,  spoke  by 
one  and  the  same  Spirit  of  God."t  No  words  can 
testi^-  more  strongly  than  these  do,  the  high  and 
peculiar  respect  in  which  these  books  were  Eolden. 

II.  A  writer  against  Artemon,t  who  may  be 
supposed  to  come  about  one  hundred  and  nfty- 
dght  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Scripture, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  uses  these  ex- 
pressions :  "  Possibly  what  they  (our  adversaries) 
say,  might  have  been  credited,  if  first  of  all  the 
Divine  bcripturea  did  not  contradict  them ;  and 
then  the  wntings  of  certain  brethren  more  ancient 
than  the  times  of  Victor."  The  brethren  men- 
tioned by  name,  are  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian, 
Clement,  Irensus,  Melito,  with  a  general  appeal 
to  many  more  not  named.  This  passage  proves, 
first,  tluit  there  was  at  that  time  a  collection  called 
Divine  Scriptures;  secondly,  that  these  Scrip- 
tures were  esteemed  of  higher  authority  than  the 
writings  of  the  most  early  and  celebrated  Chris- 
tians. 

III.  In  a  piece  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,9  who 
lived  near  the  same  time,  the  author  professes,  in 
giving  his  correspondent  instruction  in  the  things 
about  which  he  mquircs,  "  to  draw  out  of  the  sa- 
cred  fountain,  and  to  set  before  him  from  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  what  may  afford  him  satisfactbn." 
He  then  quotes  immetuately  Paul's  epistles  to 
Timothy,  and  afterwards  many  books  of  the  New 
Testament  This  preface  to  the  quotations  car- 
ries in  it  a  marked  oistinction  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books. 

IV.  "  Our  assertions  and  discourses,"  saith 
Origen,ll  "  are  unworthy  of  credit;  we  must  re- 
ceive the  Scriptures  as  witnesses.''  After  treat- 
ing of  the  duty  of  prayer,  he  proceeds  with  his 
ai^gument  thus :  "  What  we  have  said,  may  be 
proved  from  the  Dhrine  Scriptures."  In  his  books 
against  Celsus,  we  find  this  passa^ :  "  That  our 
raigkm  teaches  us  to  seek  after  wisdom,  shall  be 
shci^,  both  out  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures, 
which  we  also  use,  and  out  of  those  written  since 
Jesus,  which  are  believed  in  the  churches  to  be 
.divine."  These  expresrions  afiford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  authority 
which  the  Scriptures  possessed. 

V.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,ir  whoso  age 


lies  close  to  that  of  Origen,  earnestly  exhorts  Chris- 
tian teachers,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  "  to  go  back  to 
the  fountain ;  and  if  the  truth  has  in  any  case 
been  shaken  Jto  recur  to  the  Grospcls  and  apostolic 
writings." — The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,"  says  he 
in  another  place,  "  are  nothing  less  than  authori- 
tative divine  lessons,  the  foundations  of  our  hope, 
the  supports  of  our  fiiith,  the  guides  of  our  way, 
the  safeguards  of  our  course  to  heaven." 

VI.  Novatus,*  a  Roman,  contemporary  with 
Cyprian,  appeab  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  authori- 
ty  by  which  all  errors  were  to  be  repelled,  and 
disputes  decided.  "  That  Christ  is  not  only  man. 
but  Grod  also,  is  proved  by  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Divine  Writings." — "  The  Divine  Scripture 
easily  detects  and  confutes  the  frauds  of  heretics." 
— "  It  is  not  by  the  fiiult  of  the  heavenlv  Scrip- 
tures, which  never  deceive."  Stronger  anertions 
than  these  could  not  be  used. 

VII.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years  from  the 
writer  last  cited,  Anatoliu8,t  a  learned  Alexan- 
drian, and  bisihop  of  Laodicca,  speaking  of  the 
rule  for  keeping  Easter,  a  question  at  that  day 
agitated  with  much  earnestness,  says  of  those 
wnom  he  opposed,  "  They  can  by  no  means  prove 
their  pdnt  by  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
ture.'^ 

VIII.  The  Arians,  who  sprung  up  about  fifty 
years  after  this,  ai^ed  strenuously  against  the 
use  of  the  words  consubstantial  and  essence,  and 
Uke  phrases;  "because  they  were  not  in  Scr^ 
ture.*t  And  in  the  same  strain  one  of  their  ad- 
vocates opens  a  conference  with  Augustine,  after 
the  following  manner:  "  If  you  say  what  is  rea- 
sonable, I  must  submit.  If  you  allege  any  thing 
from  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  are  common  to 
both,  1  must  hear,  but  unscriptural  expressions 
(quae  extra  Scripturam  sunt)  deserve  no  regard." 

Athanasius,  tne  great  antagonist  of  Ananism. 
after  having  enumerated  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  adds,  "  These  are  the  fountain 
of  salvation,  that  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these 
alone  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  proclaimed.  Let 
no  man  add  to  them  or  take  any  tlnng  from  them."§ 

IX.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,!!  who  wrote 
about  twenty  yeare  after  the  apnearance  of  Arian- 
ism,  uses  these  remarkable  worcts : — "Concerning 
the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith,  not  the 
least  article  ought  to  be  (lolivered  without  the  Di- 
vine Scriptures.'*  We  are  assured  that  Cyril's 
Scriptures  were  the  same  as  oun,  for  he  has  left 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  included  under  that 


•  Lardner,  C?red.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

t  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  448.  1  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

I  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  lis.  fib.  vol.  iii.  p.  287—889. 

lrib.vol.iv.p.840. 


X.  EpiphaniuSjir  twenty  yeare  after  Cyril," 
challenges  the  Arians,  and  the  folbwera  of  Ori- 
gen, "  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  favouring  their  sentiments." 

XI.  PoBbadius,  a  Gallic  bishop,  who  lived  about 
thirty  years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  testifies, 
that  "  tnp  bishops  of  that  council  first  consulted 
the  sacred  volumes,  and  then  deckired  their  fiiith.'^* 

XII.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
contemporary  with  Epiphanius,  says,  "  that  hear- 
ers instructed  in  the  Scriptures  ought  to  examine 
what  is  said  by  their  tochers,  and  to  embrace 


•  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  v.  p.  109. 

ilb.  p.  146.  1  lb.  vol.  vil.  p.  963, 

lb.  vol.  xii  p.  189.       f  lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  970. 
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what  is  ameable  to  the  Scriptuies,  and  to  reject 
what  is  ouerwise."* 

XIII.  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  a  celebrated  writer 
of  the  iHiroe  tiraee,  bears  this  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  proposition  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
present  chapter :  "  The  truth  written  m  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  of  the  Goe^,  is  a  perfect  rule.  No- 
thing can  be  taken  from  it  nor  acfded  to  it,  without 
great  guilt-^t 

XIv.  If  we  add  Jerome  to  these,  it  is  only  for 
the  evidence  which  he  afibrds  of  the  judgment  of 
preceding  ages.  Jerome  observes,  concerning  the 
quotations  ofaneieni  Christian  writers,  that  is,  of 
writers  who  were  ancient  in  the  year  400,  that 
they  made  a  distinction  between  books ;  some  they 
quoted  as  of  authority,  and  bthers  not:  which  ob- 
servation relates  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  com- 
pared with  other  writings,  apocxyj^ial  or  heathen.^ 


SECTION  m. 

jHk*  Scriptures  vere  in  very  early  times  collected 
into  a  distinct  volume, 

Ignatitts,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  within 
forty  years  afler  the  Ascension,  and  who  had 
lived  and  conversed  with  the  apwtles,  spoiks  of 
the  (Gospel  and  of  the  apostles  in  terms  which 
render  it  very  probable  that  he  meant  by  the  GkM- 
pel,  the  booR  or  volume  of  the  GK)spels,  and  by 
the  Apostles,  the  book  or  volumeof  their  Epistles. 
His  words  m  one  place  sre,9  "Fleeing  to  the 
€K)spel  as  the  flesh  m  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as 
the  presbytery  of  the  church ;"  that  is,  as  Le  Clerc 
interprets  them,  "  in  order  to  understand  the  will 
of  Grod,  he  fled  to  the  Gospels,  which  he  believed 
no  less  than  if  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  been  speidc- 
inff  to  him;  and  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the  whole 
Christian  church."  It  must  be  observed,  that 
about  eighty  years  after  this,  we  have  direct  proof 
in  the  writmgs  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,!!  that 
these  two  names,  "  Gospel,"  and  "  Apostles," 
were  the  names  by  which  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  division  of  t^se  writings, 
were  usually  expressed. 

Another  passage  ftoxsk  Ignatius  is  the  following : 
— "  But  the  Gk)8pel  has  somewhat  in  it  more  ex- 
cellent, the  appearance  of  our  L(Md  Jesus  Christ, 
his  passion  and  resurrection.''ir 

And  a  third :  "  Ye  ouffht  to  hearken  to  the  Pro- 
phets, but  especially  to  Uie  Gkispel,  in  which  the 
passion  has  been  manifested  to  us,  and  the  resur- 
rection perfected."  In  this  last  passage,  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Ghwpel  are  put  in  conjunction ;  and 
as  Ignatius  undoubtedly  meant  by  the  Prophets  a 
collection  of  writings,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant 
the  same  by  the  Gmpel.  the  two  terms  standing 
u  evident  parallelism  with  each  other. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  "Gh»pel,''  in 
the  passages  above  quoted  from  Ignatius,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  piece  of  neariy  equal  antiquity,  the 
rdation  of  the  martyrdom  of^  Polycarp  by  the 
church  of  Smyrna.  "  All  things,"  say  they, 
"that  went  before,  were  done,  that  the  Ixwd 
might  show  us  a  martyrdom  according  to  the  Gros- 

•  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  iz.  p.  134. 

i  lb.  vol.  is.  p.  903.  r  lb.  vol.  x.  p.  1S3, 134. 

lb.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  180.       |  lb.  voL  U.  p.  516. 
lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 


pel,  far  be  expected  to  be  defiveored  op  as  the 
Lord  also  did."«  And  in  another  place,^*  We  do 
not  commend  those  who  ofier  themselves,  fosaa- 
much  as  the  Gospel  teaches  us  no  such  thiiig."t 
In  both  these  places,  what  b  called  the  Gospeis, 
seems  to  be  the  hii^oiy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  oi 
his  doctrine. 

If  this  be  the  true  sense  of  the  passa^,  they 
are  not  only  evidences  of  our  jpn^MMtions,  but 
stroiiff  and  very  ancient  proofs  of  the  high  estoem 
in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
holden. 

II.  Eusebius  relates,  that  Ctuadratus  and  some 
others,  who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles,  travelling  abroad  to  preach  Christ,  ear- 
ned the  Gospels  with  them,  and  delivered  them 
to  their  converts.  The  words  of  Eusebius  are: 
"  Then  travelling  abroad,  they  performed  the  work 
of  evangelists,  being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ, 
and  deliver  the  Scripture  (if  the  divine  ChspelsJ't 
Eusebius  had  before  him  the  writings  both  of 
Ctuadratus  himself,  and  of  many  others  of  that 
age,  which  are  now  lost.  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  heheve,  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his 
assertion.  What  is  thus  recOTdedof  the Grospels, 
took  place  within  sixty,  or,  at  the  most,  seventy 
years  after  they  were  published :  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  must,  before  this  time  Tand,  it  is  proba- 
ble, long  before  this  time,)  have  oeen  in  general 
use,  and  in  high  esteem  in  the  churches  planted 
by  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  they  were  now,  we 
find,  collected  into  a  volume ;  and  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  apostles,  they  who  preached  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  those  who  had  not  already 
heaSd  it,  carried  the  volume  with  them,  and  de- 
fivered  it  to  their  converts. 

III.  IrensBus,  in  the  ^ear  I78,S  puts  the  evan- 
gelic and  apostolic  writings  in  connexion  with  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  manifestly  intending  by 
the  one  a  code  or  collection  of  Christian  sacred 
writings,  as  the  other  expressed  the  code  or  col- 
lection of  Jewish  sacred  writings.    And, 

IV.  Melito,  at  this  time  lushop  of  Sarais,  writ^ 
ing  to  one  Onesimus,  tells  his  correspondent,! 
that  he  had  procured  an  accurate  account  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  occurrenccL  in 
this  passage,  of  the  term  Old  Testament,  lias 
been  brought  to  prove,  and  it  certainly  does  prove^ 
that  there  was  then  a  volume  or  coUection  of 
writings  called  the  New  Testament. 

V.  In  the  timeofClement  of  Alexandria,  about 
fifteen  years  after  ihe  last-quoted  testimony,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  under  the  general  titles  of  the 
Gospels  and  Apostles ;  and  that  both  these  were 
regturded  as  of  tne  highest  authority.  One,  out  of 
man^  expressions  of  Clement,  alluding  to  this 
distnbution,  is  the  foUowing :— "  There  is  a  con- 
sent and  harmony  between  the  Lawand  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Apostles  and  the  Gh)spel."ir 

VI.  The  same  division,  "Prophets,  Gosp^ 
and  Apostles  "  appears  in  Tertullian,^  the  oon- 
tempoTSLTy  of  Clement  The  collection  of  the 
Gospels  is  likewise  called  by  this  writer  the 
"  Evangelic  Instrument  ;"tt  the  whole  volume,  the 
"  New  Testament  |"  and  the  two  parts,  the  "  Gos- 
pels and  Apost]es.''tt 


•  Ifnat.  Ep.  e.  L  t  !»>•«•  l^- 
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VIL  From  muiy  writen  abo  of  the  third  oen- 
tuy,  and  esDedallY  from  Cyprian,  who  Uved  in 
the  middle  of  it,  it  m  collected  that  the  Christian 
Scriptmes  were  dinded  into  two  codes,  or  volumes, 
onecalledthe  '*  Gospete  or  Scriptures  of  the  I^ord," 
the  other,  the  "  Apostles,  or  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tles."* 

VIIL  EttsebiaB,  as  we  have  already  seen,  takes 
some  pains  to  show,  that  the  GhMpel  of  Saint  John 
had  been  justly  placed  by  the  ancients  "thefborth 
in  order,  and  after  the  other  three.t  These  are 
the  terms  of  his  proposition :  and  the  very  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  argument  proves  inoontestably, 
that  the  fimr  Gosrctls  had  been  collected  into  a 
volame,  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiy  other ;  that  their 
Older  in  the  volume  had  been  adjusted  with  much 
consideration;  and  that  this  bad  been  done  by 
those  who  were  galled  ancients  in  the  time  of  Eu- 
sebius. 

In  the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  the  year  303, 
the  Scriptures  weie  sought  out  and  burnt:  t 
tmny  suflered  death  rather  than  deliver  them  up; 
and  those  who  betraved  them  to  the  persecutors, 
wefe  accounted  as  lapse  and  apostate.  On  the 
other  handy  Constantino,  after  his  conversion, 
^ve  diiectxNis  for  multiplying  copies  of  the  Di- 
rine  OrM^Ies,  and  for  magnificently  adominffthem 
it  the  expense  of  the  imperial  treasury.  %  What 
the  Chriraans  of  that  ige  so  richly  embellished 
IB  their  prosperity,  and,  which  is  more,  so  tena- 
cioQily  presOTved  under  persecution,  was  the  very 
volume  of  the  New  Testament  which  we  now 
lead. 


SECTION  nr. 

(htr  jtrtteni  Sacred  WrUmg8  twre  mxm  digtin- 
gwithed  by  appropriaie  names  and  tUlea  qf 
Tetpeet. 

PoLTCA&p.  "  I  trust  that  ye  are  well  exercised 
in  the  Holy  SeT^>ture$  ^-as  in  these  Scriptures 
it  is  sakL  fie  ye  angry  and  sin  not,  and  let  not  the 
son  go  down  on  your  wrath."  II  This  passage  is 
extronely  important;  because  it  proves  that,  in 
the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  had  uveil  with  the 
apostles,  there  were  Christian  vrritings  distin- 
guished  by  the  name  of  "  Holy  Scriptures,"  or  £b- 
cred  Writings.  Moreover,  the  text  quoted  fay 
Polycwpis  a  text  found  in  the  collection  at  this 
daf.  What  also  the  same  Polycarp  hath  else- 
where quoted  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  con- 
sidenped  as  proved  to  belong  to  the  coUectbn ;  and 
this  comprehends  Saint  ^^tthew's,  and,  probably, 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ten  epistks  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
and  the  First  of  John.lT  In  another  phu»,  Poly* 
caip  has  these  words:  **  Whoever  perverts  tSe 
Ondes  qf  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  sajrs 
there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  he  is 
the  first-bom  of  Satan."**— It  does  not  appear 
what  else  Polycarp  could  mean  by  the  **  Oracles 
of  the  Lord  "  but  those  same  **  Holy  Scriptures,'* 
or  Sacred  Writings,  of  which  he  had  spoken 
before. 

n.  Justin  Martyr,  whose  apology  was  written 
about  thirty  yean  after  Polycarp  s  epistle,  ex- 


*  Lardner,  vol.  Iv.  dl  846. 
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pressly  cites  some  of  our  present  histories  under 
the  title  of  GrosPEL,  and  that  not  as  a  name  by 
him  first  ascribed  to  them,  but  as  the  name  by 
which  they  were  generally  known  in  his  time. 
His  words  are  thoM: — " Far  the  apostles  in  the 
memoirB  composed  by  them,  vhich  are  called 
OoepeUj  have  thus  delivered  it,  that  Jesus  com- 
manded them  to  take  bread,  and  give  thanks."  * 
There  exists  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  memoirs 
above  mentioned,  Justin  meant  our  present  histo- 
rical Scriptures:  for  throughout  his  works,  he 
quotes  these,  and  no  others. 

III.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  came 
thirty  years  after  Justin,  m  a  passage  preserved  in 
Euacbius,  (for  his  works  are  lost,)  speaks  of  "  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord."  t 

I Y.  And  at  the  same  time,  or  very  neariy  so, 
by  Ireneus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  t  they 
are  called  "  Divine  Scriptures," — "  Divine  Orsr 
des,"— "Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"— " Evangelic 
and  Apostolic  Writings."  §  The  quotations  of 
Irenstts  prove  deddecUy,  that  our  present  Gros- 
pels,  and  these  akme,  tcjgfether  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  were  the  historical  bo6kB  oompre- 
hendea  by  him  under  these  appellations. 

V.  Saint  Matthew's  GospeCis  quoted  by  The- 
ophilus,  bbhop  of  Antioch,  contemporary  vrith 
Irensus,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Evangelic 
Voice;"  II  and  the  copious  works  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  published  vrithin  fifteen  years  of  the 
same  time,  ascribed  to  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  various  titles  of  "Sacred  Books," — 
"  EKvine  Scriptures," — "  Divinely  inspired  Scrip- 
tures,"—"  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"— "the  true 
Evangelical  Canon."  IT 

VI.  Tertullian,  who  joins  on  with  Clement, 
beside  adopting  most  of  the  names  and  epithets 
above  noticed,  calls  the  Gospels  "our  Dig^tia," 
in  allusion,  as  it  should  seem,  to  somecolk»tionof 
Roman  laws  then  extant  ** 

VII.  By  Origen,  who  came  thirty  years  after 
Tertullian,  the  same,  and  other  no  less  strong 
titles,  are  applied  to  the  Christian  Scriptures :  ana, 
in  addition  thereunto,  this  writer  frequently 
mpeaks  of  the  "  Old  and  New  Testament,"—"  the 
Ancient  and  New  Scriptures,"— "  the  Ancient 
and  New  Oracles."  ft 

VIII.  In  Cyprian,  who  was  not  twenty  years 
later,  they  are  "  Books  of  the  Spirit,"—"  Divine 
Fountains,"— "Fountains  of  the  Divine  Ful- 
ness.** n 

The  expressions  we  have  thus  quoted^,  are 
evidences  of  high  and  peculiar  respect.  They 
all  occur  within  two  centuries  from  the  pubh- 
cation  g[  the  books.  Some  of  them  commence 
with  the  companions  of  the  apostles ;  and  they 
increase  in  number  and  variety,  through  a  aeries 
of  writers  touching  one  upon  another,  and  de- 
duced firom  the  first  age  c^tne  religion. 


SECTION  V. 

Our  Seripiureo  vere  pvblidy  read  and  expound- 
ed in  the  religimu  assemblies  qf  the  early 
Christians. 


*  Lardner,  Ored.  vol.  i.  pi  971.  f  lb.  p.  90R. 
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Justin  Martyr,  whoivrote  in  the  year  140, 
which  WM  Bcventy  or  eighty  years  after  some, 
and  less,  probably,  after  others  of  the  Gospels 
were  published,  giving,  in  his  first  apology,  an  ac- 
count, to  the  emperor,  of  the  Christian  worship, 
has  this  remarkable  passage : 

"  The  MemoiTB  of  the  Apoetles,  or  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  are  read  according  as  the 
time  allows:  and,  when  the  reader  has  ended,  the 
president  makes  a  discourse,  exhorting  to  the  imi- 
tatixm  of  so  excellent  things."  * 

A  few  short  observations  will  show  the  value 
of  this  testimony. 

1.  The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  Justin  in 
another  place  expressly  tells  us,  are  wnat  are  call- 
ed "  Gospels :"  and  that  they  were  the  Gospels 
which  we  now  use,  is  made  certain  by  Justm's 
numerous  quotations  of  thenif  and  hu  silence 
about  any  oihers. 

2.  Justin  describes  the  general  usage  of  the 
Christian  church. 

3.  Justin  does  not  speak  of  it  as  recent  or  new- 
ly instituted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  speak 
of  ettabhshea  customs. 

II.  Tertullian,  who  followed  Justin  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  years,  in  his  account  of  the 
leliflious  assemUies  of  Christians  as  they  were 
conducted  in  Ms  time,  says,  "  We  come  ti^gether 
to  recollect  the  Divine  Scriptures;  we  nourish 
our  fidth,  raise  our  hope,  confirm  our  trust,  by  the 
Sacred  Woid."t 

III.  Eusebius  records  c^  Origen,  and  cites  for 
-  his  authority  the  letters  of  bishops  contemporary 

with  Origen,  that  when  he  went  into  Palestine 
about  the  year  216,  which  was  onl^  sixteen  years 
after  the  date  of  TertuUian^s  testimony,  he  was 
dodred  by  the  bishoiM  of  that  country  to  discourse 
and  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  m  the  church, 
though  he  was  not  ^et  ordained  a  presbyter,  t 
This  anecdote  recognises  the  usage,  not  only  of 
reading,  but  of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and 
both  as  subsisting  m  full  force.  Origen  also  him- 
self bean  witness  to  the  same  practice :  "  This," 
says  he,  "  we  do,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read 
in  the  church,  and  when  the  discourse  for  expli- 
cation is  delivered  to  the  people."  §  And  what  is 
a  still  more  ample  testimony,  many  homilies  of  hb 
npon  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  lure 
■till  extant. 

IV.  Cyprian,  whose  age  was  not  twenty  years 
fewer  than  that  of  Origen,  gives  his  people  an  ac- 
count of  having  ordained  two  persons,  who  were 
before  confessors,  to  be  readers ;  and  what  they 
were  to  read,  appears  by  the  reason  which  he 
ffives  for  his  choke :  "  Nothing,"  says  Cyprian, 
**  can  be  more  fit,  than  that  he,  who  has  made  a 
glorious  confession  of  the  Lord,  should  read  pub- 
Ecly  in  the  church ;  that  he  who  has  shown  nim- 
0elf  willing  to  die  a  martyr,  should  read  the  Gospel 
qf  Christy  by  which  martyrs  are  made."  II 

y .  Intimations  of  the  same  custom  may  be  traced 
in  a  great  number  of  writers  in  the  beginning 
and  tmroughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century. 
Of  these  testimonies  I  vrill  only  use  one,  as  being, 
of  itself,  express  and  full.  Augustine,  who  ap- 
peared near  the  conclusion  of  the  centur^,  displays 
the  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion  on  this  very  ac- 

*  Lardner,  Crcd.  voL  i.  p.S73. 
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count  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  fai  ths 
churches,  "  where,"  says  he,  "  is  a  confluence  of 
all  sorts  of  people  of  both  sexes ;  and  where  thev 
hear  how  tliey  ought  to  five  well  in  this  woila, 
that  they  may  deserve  to  live  happily  and  eter- 
nally in  another."  And  this  custom  he  deckia 
to  be  universal :  "  The  canonical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture being  read  every  where,  the  miracles  therein 
recorded  are  well  kiiown  to  all  people."  * 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  books,  other  than 
our  present  Soiptures,  were  thus  pubhclyread, 
except  that  the  epistle  of  Clement  was  read  in  the 
church  of  Corintn,  to  which  it  had  been  sddressed. 
and  in  some  others;  and  that  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas  viras  read  in  many  churches.  Nor  does 
it  subtract  much  from  the  value  of  the  ai^gument, 
that  these  two  writings  partfy  oome  within  it, 
because  we  allow  them  to  be  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  apostolical  men.  There  is  not  the  least 
evidence,  that  any  other  Gooiel,  than  the  to 
which  we  receive,  was  ever  admitted  to  this  dis- 
tinction. 


SECTION  VI. 

Commentariea  were  anciently  vritien  upon  the 
Scriptures;  harmonies  formed  out  qf  them; 
different  copies  carefully  collated ;  and  versions 
made  qfthem  into  different  languages. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  esteem  in 
which  these  books  were  holden  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  or  of  the  sense  then  entertained  (£  their 
value  and  importance,  than  the  industry  bestowed 
upon  them.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  value  and  importance  of  these  books  oonnsted 
entirely  in  their  genuineness  and  truth.  There 
was  nothing  in  them,  as  works  of  taste,  or  as  com- 
positions, which  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
nave  written  a  note  upon  them.  Moreover  it 
shows  that  they  were  even  then  considered  as 
ancient  books.  Men  do  not  write  comments 
upon  pubUcations  of  their  own  times :  therefore 
the  testimonies  cited  under  this  head,  afibni  an 
evidence  which  carries  up  the  evangelic  writingi 
much  beyond  the  age  of  the  testimonies  them- 
selves, and  to  that  of  their  reputed  authors. 

I.  Tatian,  a  follower  of  Justin  Martyr,  and 
who  fiourished  about  the  year  170.  coa»>o«ed  a 
harmony,  or  collation  of  the  Gospels,  which  he 
called  Diatessaron,  Of  the  four.t  The  title,  as 
well  as  the  work,  is  remarkable ;  because  it  shows 
that  then,  as  now,  there  were  four,  and  only  four, 
Gospels  in  general  use  vrith  Christians.  And  thia 
was  UUle  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
publication  of  some  of  them. 

II.  Pant«nus,  of  the  Alexandrian  school  a  man 
of  great  reputation  and  learning,  who  came  twen- 
ty years  after  Tatian,  wrote  many  commentari« 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  Jerome  testi- 
fies, were  extant  in  his  time.t 

III.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  short  ex- 
d[ications  of  many  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.! 

IV.  Tertullian  appeals  firom  the  authority  of  a 
later  version,  then  in  use,  to  the  authentic  Grrcek.!! 

V.  An  anonjrmous  author,  quoted  by  EuseWufi, 
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and  wlfeo  appean  to  have  written  about  the  year 
212,  appeals  to  the  ancierU  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  refutation  of  some  corrupt  readings  al- 
leged by  the  followers  of  Artemon.* 

VI.  The  same  Eusebius,  mentioning  by  name 
ssveral  writers  of  the  church  who  lived  at  this 
time,  and  concerning  whom  he  says,  ^'  There  still 
remain  divers  monuments  of  the  laudable  industry 
of  those  ancient  and  ecclesiastical  men"  {%.  e.  of 
Christian  writers  who  were  considered  as  ancient 
in  the  year  300,^  adds,  "  There  are,  besides,  trea- 
tises of  many  otnears,  whose  names  we  have  net 
been  able  to  learn,  orthodox  and  ecclesiastical 
men,  as  the  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures ffiven  by  each  of  them  show.'t 

yif.  The  last  five  testimonies  may  be  referred 
to  the  year  200 ;  immediately  afler  which,  a  period 
of  thirty  years  gives  us. 

Julias  Afiricanus,  who  wrote  an  ei>istle  upon 
the  apparent  diflerence  in  the  genealogies  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
by  the  distinction  of  natural  and  legal  descent, 
and  conducts  his  hy{)othesis  with  ^reat  industry 
through  the  whole  series  of  generations.t 

Ammonius,  a  learned  Alexandrian,  who  com- 
posed, as  Tatian  had  done,  a  harmony  of  the /out 
Gwpels  ;  which  proves,  as  Tatian's  work  did,  that 
there  were  four  Gospels,  and  no  more,  at  this  time 
in  use  in  the  church.  It  affords  also  an  instance 
of  the  zeal  of  Christians  for  those  writings,  and  of 
their  sohdtude  about  them.9 

Andj  above  both  these,  Origen,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries, or  homilies,  upon  most  of  the  books 
included  in  the  New  Testament,  and  upon  no 
other  books  but  these.  In  particular,  he  wrote 
upon  Saint  John's  Groepel,  very  largely  upon  Saint 
Matthew's,  and  commentaries,  or  homilies,  upon 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo8tIes.il 

VIII.  In  addition  to  these,  the  third  century 
likewise  contains 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  compared,  with  great  accuracy,  the  accounts 
in  the  four  Gk)8pels  of  the  tunc  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, adding  a  reflection  which  showed  his 
opinion  of  their  authority :  "  Let  us  not  think  that 
the  evangelists  disagree,  or  contradict  each  other, 
although  there  be  some  small  diflerence ;  but  let 
OB  honestly  and  &ithfully  endeavour  to  reconcile 
what  we  rrad."f 

Vktorin,  bishop  of  Pettaw,  in  Grermany,  who 
wrote  comments  upon  Saint  Matthew's  Gros- 
pcL** 

Ludan,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch;  and  Hesy- 
chius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  put  forth  editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

IX.  The  fourth  century  supplies  a  cataloffuetf 
of  fourteen  writers,  who  expended  their  labours 
upon  the  books  of  the  New  'Testament,  and  whose 
works  or  names  are  come  down  to  our  times; 
amongst  which  number  it  may  be  sufficient,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  sentiments  and  studies 
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Tbeodore,  Tbrace,   -    334 

Gregory,  Nysaen,    - 
Djdimusof  AInx,    • 

371 

370 

Ambrose  of  Milan, 

374 

Hilary,  Poidiers,     •    3M 

Diodore  of  Tamua, 

37H 

Fbrtunatas,       •     -    340 

Oandent  of  Brescia, 

3^ 

ApoIlioariusofLao- 

Theodore  of  Cilicia 

304 

dices,           .        .    368 

Jerome,   - 

303 

Daoiasas,  Rome,        366 

Chrysostoro,    - 

398 

of  learned  Christians  of  that  age,  to  notice  the 
following: 

Eusebius,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  century, 
wrote  expressly  upon  the  mscrepancies  observable 
in  the  Gospels,  and  likewise  a  treatise,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  what  things  are  related  by  four, 
what  by  three,  what  by  two,  and  what  by  one 
evangehst.*  This  author  also  testifies  what  is 
certamly  a  material  piece  of  evidence,  "  that  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  had  obtained  such  an  es- 
teem, as  to  be  translated  into  every  languaffe  both 
of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  to  be  diligently 
studied  by  all  nations.''^      This  testimony  was 

given  about  the  year  300;  how  long  before  that 
ate  these  translations  were  made,  does  not  appear. 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded  vrith 
Saint  Jerome  upon  the  exposition  of  difficult 
texts  of  Scripture ;  and,  in  a  letter  still  remaining, 
desires  Jerome  to  give  him  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  word  Hosanna,  found  in  the  New  Testament ; 
"  he  (Damasus)  having  met  with  very  diflerent 
interpretations  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  com- 
mentaries of  Catholic  writers  which  he  had  read."* 
This  last  clause  shows  the  number  and  variety  of 
commentaries  then  extant. 

Gregory  of  Nysscn,  at  one  time,  appeals  to  the 
most  exact  copies  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel;  at 
another  time,  compares  together,  and  proposes  to 
reconcile,  the  several  accounts  of  the  resurrection 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  ;  which  limitation 

S roves,  that  there  were  no  other  histories  of  Christ 
eemed  authentic  b<%ide  these,  or  included  in  the 
same  character  with  these.  This  writer  observes, 
acutely  enough,  that  the  disposition  of  the  clothes 
in  the  sepulchre,  the  napkin  that  was  about  our 
Saviour's  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  wrapped  tcjgether  in  a  place  by  itself,  did  not 
bespeak  the  terror  and  hurry  of  thieves,  and  there- 
fore refutes  the  story  of  the  body  bcine  stolen.9 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  remarked  various 
readings  in  the  Latin  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  appeals  to  the  original  Greek ; 

And  Jerome,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin,  corrected,  at  least  as  to  the  Gospels, 
by  Greek  copies,  "  and  those  (he  says)  ancient." 

Lastly,  Cnrysostom,  it  is  well  known,  deliver- 
ed and  published  a  great  many  homilies,  or  ser- 
mons, upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  down  this  article  lower: 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries composing  comments  upon  any  other  books 
than  those  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  single  one  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria commenting  upon  a  book  called  the  Reve- 
lation of  Peter. 

Of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  tlie  Syriac.  Syriac 
was  the  language  of  Palestine  when  Christianity 
was  there  first  established.  And  although  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  written  in  Greek,  Tor  the 
purpose  of  a  more  extended  circulation  than  within 
the  precincts  of  Judea,  yet  it  is  prolrahle  that  they 
would  soon  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  country  where  the  religion  first  prevails. 
Accordingly,  a  Syriac  translation  is  now  extant, 
all  along,  so  &r  as  it  appears,  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Syria,  bearing  »'!iatiy  internal  marks  of 
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high  antiquity^  lapported  hi  iti  pretensions  by  the 
uniform  traditions  of  the  East,  and  confirmed  by 
the  discovei^  of  many  very  ancient  manuscripts 
in  the  libraries  c^  Europe.  It  is  about  200  years 
since  a  btahop  of  Antioch  sent  a  copy  of  this 
translatbn  into  Eurofie,  to  be  printed;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  translation  be- 
came generally  known  to  these  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ^hop  of  Antioch*s  Testament  was  found 
to  contain  all  our  books,  except  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation;  which  books,  however,  have  since 
been  discovered  in  that  language  in  some  ancient 
manuscripto  of  Europe.  But  in  this  collection,  no 
other  book,  bende  what  b  in  ours,  appears  ever  to 
have  had  a  place.  And,  which  is  very  worthy 
of  observatbn,  the  text,  though  preserved  in  a  re- 
mote country,  and  without  communication  with 
oniB,  dififers  from  ours  very  little,  and  in  nothing 
that  is  important^ 


SECTION  VIL 

Our  Seripturti  were  received  by  ancient  Chris- 
tiarm  qf  diferent  sects  and  ttersuasionSj  by 
many  Heretics  as  tpell  as  CathoUcSy  and  were 
usuaUy  appealed  to  by  both  sides  in  the  con- 
troversies which  arose  in  those  days. 

The  three  most  ancient  topics  of  controversy 
amonffst  Chrirtians,  were,  the  authority  of  the 
Jewiw  constitution,  the  orifiin  of  evil,  and  the 
nature  of  Christ  Upon  the  first  ofthese  we  find, 
in  verv  early  times,  one  class  of  heretics  rejecting 
the  Old  Testament  entirely ;  another  contending 
ibr  the  obli^tion  of  its  law,  in  all  its  parts, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  over  every  one 
who  sought  acceptance  with  God.  Upon  tlie  two 
latter  subjects,  a  natural,  perhaps,  and  venial,  but 
a  fruitless,  eajzer,  and  impatient  curiosity,  prompt- 
ed by  the  phfliDsophy  ana  by  the  scholastic  habits 
of  the  age,  which  carried  men  much  into  bold  hy- 
potheses and  conjectural  solutions,  raised,  amongst 
some  who  professed  Christianity,  very  wild  and 
unfounded  opinions.  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  of  these  bore  any  consi- 
derable proportion  to  the  body  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  amidst  the  disputes  which  such 
opinions  necessarily  occasioned,  it  is  a  great  satis- 
fiiction  to  perceive,  what,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  in- 
stances, we  do  perceive,  all  sides  recurring  to  the 
same  Scriptures. 

1 1.  Basilides  lived  near  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
about  the  year  120,  or,  perhaps,  sooner.t  He  re- 
jected the  Jewish  institution,  not  as  spurious,  but 
as  proceeding  from  a  being  inferior  to  the  true 
God ;  and  m  other  respects  advanced  a  scheme  of 
theology  widely  different  from  the  ^neral  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  which,  as  it  gained 
over  some  disciples,  was  warmly  oppowd  by 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  thira  century. 
In  these  writings,  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
Basilides  received  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  rejected  any  of 
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the  other  three:  <Mithe  oonftraiy,  It  appean  thai 
he  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  GonpeL  so  o»> 
pious  as  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fiMir  books.* 

II.  The  VakntiniaBs  appeared  about  the  aams 
time.t  Their  heresy  consisted  in  certain  notkiDB 
ooncemiii|Bf  angelic  natures,  which  can  har^  be 
rendered  intelhgible  to  a  modem  reader.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  acquired  as  much  impoii- 
ance  as  any  or  the  separatists  of  that  early  age. 
Of  this  sect,  Irensu&  who  wrote,  A.  D.  1*^2,  ex- 
pressly records  that  they  endeavoured  to  fetch  ar- 
guments for  their  opinions  from  the  evangelic  and 
apostolic  writings,  t  Heradeon,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  tt^  sect,  and  who  lived  probably  so 
early  as  the  year  125,  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Luxe  and  John.S  Some  observations  also  of  his 
upon  MatUiew  are  preserved  by  Origen.H  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  received  the 
whole  New  Testament. 

ni.  The  Carpocratians  were  also  an  eaih-  he- 
resy, little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  two  precedmg.lT 
Some  of  their  opinions  resembled  what  we  at  this 
day  mean  by  Socinianism.  With  respect  to  the 
Scriptures,  they  are  specifically  charged,  by  Ira- 
nsus  and  by  Epiphanius,  with  endeavouring  to 
pervert  a  passa^  in  Matthew^  which  amounts  to 
a  positive  proorthat  they  received  that  Gospel.** 
Ne|B[atively,  they  are  not  accused,  by  their  adver- 
sanes,  of  rejecting  any  part  of  toe  New  Testa- 
ment 

IV.  The  Sethians,  A.  D.  150  ,ft  theMonta- 
nists,  A.  D.  156^  the  Maroosians,  A.  D.  1G0;« 
Hermogenes,  A.  D.  I80;iili  Praxias,  A.  D.  196, ft 
Artemon,  A.  D.  aOO,***  Theodotus,  A.  D.  900; 
all  included  tmder  the  denomination  of  heretics, 
and  all  engaged  in  controversies  with  Catholic 
Christians,  received  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament 

V.  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  want 
into  many  extravagant  opinions,  was  the  finiiider 
of  a  sect  called  fSicratifes,  and  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  Christians  of  that  age ; 
yet  Tatian  so  received  the  four  Gospels,  as  to 
compose  a  harmony  from  them. 

VI.  From  a  writer,  quoted  by  Eusebiua,  of 
about  the  year  300,  it  is  apparent  that  they  who  at 
that  time  contended  for  tne  mere  humanity  of 
Christ,  argued  from  the  Scriptures ;  fi>r  they  are 
accused  by  this  writer,  of  nwking  alterations  in 
their  copies,  in  order  to  &vour  their  opiniooa.'Ht 

VII.  Origen*s  sentiments  excited  great  contro- 
versies,— the  bishops  of  Rome  aiid  Alexandria, 
and  many  others,  condemning,  the  bishops  of  the 
East  espousing  them ;  yet  there  is  not  the  smallest 
(question,  but  mat  both  the  advocates  and  adversa- 
nes  ofthese  opinions  acknowledged  the  same  au- 
thority of  Scnpture.  In  his  time,  which  the  reader 
will  remember  was  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  Scriptures  were  published,  many 
dissensions  subsisted  amongst  Christiaiis,  with 
which  they  were  reproached  oy  Celsns ;  yet  Ori- 
gen,  who  has  recoraed  this  accusation  veitbout 
contradicting  it,  nevertheless  testifies,  that  the  Ibor 
Gospels  were  received  tpiifunU  dispute^  by  the 
whole  church  of  Grod  under  heaven.Ut 
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ym.  Paul  of  Samosata,  about  thirty  yean  after 
Oiigen,  80  distinguished  himself  in  the  controver- 
sy concerning  the  nature  of  Christ,  as  to  be  the 
•abject  of  two  councils  or  synods,  assembled  at 
Antioch  upon  his  opinions.  Yet  he  is  not  charged 
by  his  adversaries  with  rejecting  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  On  the  oon£aiy,  Epiphanius, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  heretics  a  hundred  years 
•Aerward,  says,  that  Paul  endeavoured  to  support 
his  doctrine  by  texts  of  Scripture.  And  Vincen- 
tius  Lirinensis,  A.  D.  434,  speaking  of  Paul  and 
other  heretics  of  the  same  age,  has  these  words : 
**  Hefe,  perhaps,  some  one  may  ask,  whether  he- 
retics also  ui^e  the  testinionv  oif  Scripture.  They 
mge  it  indeed,  ex^icitly  and  vehemently;  for  you 
may  see  them  flyuig  through  every  book  of  the 
sacred  law.*^ 

IX.  A  controversy  at  the  same  time  existed 
with  the  Nodtians  or  Sabeilians,  who  seem  to 
have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  followers.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  express  testimonjr  of  Epiphanius,  Sa- 
bellius  received  all  the  Scriptures.  And  with 
both  Mcts  Catholic  writers  constantly  allege  the 
Scriptures,  and  reply  to  the  arguments  which 
their  opponents  drew  from  particular  texts. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  proof,  that  parties, 
who  were  the  most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  to 
one  another,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture with  equal  deference. 

X.  And  as  a  general  testimony  to  the  same 
pointy  may  be  produced  what  was  said  by  one  of 
me  bishops  of  toe  council  of  Carthage,  wnich  was 
hoUen  a  little  before  thii  time, — "  I  am  of  opinioii 
tiiat  the  blasphemous  and  wicked  heretics,  who 
ververt  the  sacred  and  adorable  words  of  the 
ScrifAures,  should  be  execratcd.t  Undoubtedly 
what  they  perverted  they  received. 

XI.  Tjie  Millennium,  Novatianism,  the  baptism 
of  heretics,  the  keeping  of  Easter,  engaged  also 
the  attention  and  divid^  the  opinions  of  Chris- 
tians, at  and  before  that  time  (and,  by  the  way,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  such  disputes,  though  on 
some  accounts  to  be  blamed,  showed  how  much 
men  were  in  earnest  upon  the  subject);  yet  every 
one  appealed  for  the  ^rounds  of  his  opinion  to 
Scriptare  authority.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  247,  describing  a  conference 
or  public  disputation  with  the  MiOennarians  o{ 
Egnrpt,  confesses  of  them,  though  their  adversary, 
**  that  they  embrace  whatever  could  be  made  out 
by  good  arguments  from  the  Holy  Scriptures."1^ 
Novatos,  A.  D.  251,  distinguished  by  some  rigid 
sentiments  concerning  the  reception  of  those  who 
had  lapsed,  and  (he  founder  of  a  numerous  sect 
in  his  few  remaining  works  quotes  the  Gospel 
with  the  same  lesp^  as  other  Christians  did; 
and  concerning  his  followers,  the  testimony  of 
Socrates,  who  wrote  about  the  year  440,  is  pod- 
tire,  viz.  "  That  in  the  disputes  between  the  Ca- 
tboQos  and  them,  each  side  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port itself  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  Scrip- 
tores."! 

XII.  The  Donatists,  who  sprung  up  in  the 
Tear  328,  used  the  same  Scriptures  as  we  do. 
*'  Produce  (saith  Augustine)  some  proof  from  the 
Scriptures,  whose  authority  is  common  to  us  both."ll 

AlII.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that,  in  the  Arian 
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controversy,  which  arose  soon  after  the  year  900. 
both  sides  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures,  and 
with  equal  professions  of  deference  and  n^ard. 
The  Anans,  in  their  council  of  Antioch,  A.  D. 
341,  pronounce,  that,  "  if  any  one,  contrary  to  the 
souna  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  say,  that  the  Son 
is  a  creature,  as  one  of  the  creatures,  let  Um  be 
an  anathema."^  They  and  the  Athananans  mu- 
tually accuse  each  other  of  oidng  unacr^hmU 
phrases ;  which  was  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of 
the  conclusive  authority  of  Scripture. 

XIV.  The  Priscillianists,  A.  D.  378,t  the  Pe- 
lagians. A.  D.  405,t  received  the  same  Scriptures 
as  we  do. 

XV.  The  testimony  of  Chrysostom,  who  Kved 
near  the  year  400,  is  so  positive  in  affirmation  of 
the  proposition  which  we  maintain,  that  it  may 
form  a  proper  conclusion  of  the  ar;^ument  "  The 
general  recej^tion  of  the  GU)spels  is  a  proof  that 
their  history  is  true  and  consistent;  for,  since  the 
writings  of  the  Gospels,  many  heresies  have  arisen, 
holding  opinions  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in 
them,  who  yet  received  the  Gospels  either  entbe 
or  in  part.  "9  I  am  not  moved  bv  what  may  seem 
a  deduction  from  Chrysostom^  testimony,  the 
words,  "  entire  or  in  pan  ;*'  for,  if  all  the  parts, 
which  were  ever  questioned  in  our  Gospeb,  were 
^ven  up,  it  would  not  afiect  the  miraculous  ori- 
gin of  tnc  religion  in  the  smallest  degree  :  e.  g. 

Cerinthus  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  not  entire. 
What  the  omissions  were,  does  not  appear.  The 
common  opinion,  that  he  rejected  the  first  two 
chapters,  seems  to  have  been  a  mistakc.il  It  is 
agreed,  however,  by  all  who  have  given  any  ac- 
count of  Cerinthus,  that  he  taught  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  (whether  he  meant  by  that  name  a  person 
or  a  power)  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism; 
that  Jesus  from  this  time  performed  many  mira- 
cles, and  that  he  appeared  after  his  death.  He 
must  have  retained  therefore  the  essential  parts 
of  the  history. 

Of  all  the  ancient  heretics,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary was  Marcion.ir  One  of  his  tenets  was  the 
rejection  of  the  Old  Testament^  as  proceeding 
from  an  inferior  and  imperfect  deity :  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  hypothesis  he  erased  from  the  New, 
and  that,  as  it  should  seem,  without  entering  into 
any  critical  reasons,  every  passage  which  recog- 
nised the  Jewish  Scriptures.  He  spared  not  a 
text  which  contradicted  his  opinion.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  Marcion  treated  books  as  he 
treated  texts ;  yet  this  rash  and  vrild  controversial- 
ist published  a  recension,  or  chastised  edition,  of 
Saint  Luke's  Groepel,  containing  the  leading  &cts, 
and  all  which  is  necessary  to  authenticate  the  re- 
ligion. This  example  aflbrds  proof,  that  there 
were  alvntys  some  points,  and  those  the  piain 
points,  which  neither  vrildness  nor  rashness,  nei- 
ther the  fury  of  opposition  nor  the  intemperance 
of  controversy,  would  venture  to  call  in  question. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Marcion,  though 
full  of  resentment  a^nst  the  Catholic  Christians, 
ever  chaiged  them  with  forging  their  books.  "  T  he 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, with  those  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James, 
as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general  (he  said,) 


•  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  vii.  p.  277. 
-\  lb.  vol.  Ix.  p.  :^25.  t  lb.  vol.  xi.  p  5S. 

■  .  vol.  X.  pt  316.  I  lb  vol.  ix.  cd.  J7P8,  p.  382. 

I.  sect.  ii.  c  x.  Also  Michael..voI.X<«4'.«¥k2riii. 
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were  writings  not  for  Christians  but  for  Jews."* 
This  declaration  shows  the  ground  upon  which 
Mardon  proceeded  in  his  mutilation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.  his  dislike  of  the  passages  or  the  books. 
Marcion  dourished  about  the  year  130. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  general  Review,  sums  up 
this  head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words: 
"  Noetus,  Paul  of  Samosata,  SabeUius^  Marcellus, 
Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,t 
Prisdllianists,  beside  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the 
Arians,  and  divers  others^!  received  most  or  all  the 
same  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  Ca- 
tholics received ;  and  agreed  in  a  like  respect  for 
them  as  written  by  apostles,  or  their  disciples  and 
companions.  "T 


SECTION  Vlll. 

The  four  Gospels,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles^  thir- 
teen Epistles  qf  Saint  Paul,  the  Pirst  Epis- 
tle of  John,  and  the  Pirst  qf  Peter,  toere  re- 
ceived without  doubt  by  thoah  who  cUmbted 
concerning  the  other  books  which  are  included 
in  our  present  canon. 

I  STATE  this  proposition,  because,  if  made  out, 
it  shows  that  the  authenticity  of  their  books  was 
a  subject  amongst  the  eariy  Christians  of  consider- 
ation and  inquiry;  and  that,  where  there  was 
cause  of  doubt,  they  did  doubt ;  a  circumstance 
which  strengthens  very  much  their  testimony  to 
such  books  as  were  received  by  them  with  full 
acquiescence. 

I.  Jerome,  in  his  account  of  Caius,  who  was 
probably  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  who  flourished 
near  the  year  200,  records  of  him,  that,  reckoning 
up  only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  he  says  the  four- 
teenth, which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not 
his :  and  then  Jerome  addi«,  "  With  the  Romans 
to  this  day  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  Paul's."  This 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  account  given  by  Eu- 
sebius  of  the  same  ancient  author  and  his  work; 
except  that  Eusebius  delivers  his  own  remark  in 
more  guarded  terms :  "  And  indeed  to  this  very 
time  by  some  of  the  Romans,  this  epistle  is  not 
thought  to  be  the  apostle's."! 

II.  Origen,  about  twenty  years  after  Caius, 
quoting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  observes  that 
some  might  dispute  the  authority  of  that  epistle ; 
and  therefore  proceeds  to  quote  to  the  same  point, 
as  undoubted  books  of  Scripture,  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matthew,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalomans.il  And 
in  another  place,  this  author  speaks  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  thus : — "  The  account  come  aown 
to  us  is  various;  some  saying  that  Clement,  who 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  this  epistle ;  others, 
that  it  was  Luke,  the  same  who  wrote  the  Groepel 
and  the  Acta."  Speaking  also,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, of  Peter,  "  Peter  (says  he)  has  left  one 
epistle,  acknowledged ;  let  it  be  granted  likewise 
that  he  wrote  a  second,  for  it  is  doubted  of."  And 


*  I  have  transcribed  this  sentence  from  Michaelis  (p. 
38,)wbo  has  not,  however,  referred  to  the  authority 
up'»n  which  he  aitributes  these  words  to  Marcion. 

t  Tliia  must  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Faust- 
Ui,  who  lived  so  late  as  the  year  384. 

t^Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  12.— Dr.  Lardner's  future  in- 
lairies  t<uppliod  him  with  many  other  instances. 

§  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  I  lb.  p.  246. 


of  John,  "  He  has  also  left  one  epistle,  of  a  Tew 
few  lines ;  grant  also  a  second  and  a  third,  for  aO 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine."  Now  let  it  be 
noted,  that  Origen,  who  thus  discriminates,  and 
thus  confesses  nis  own  doubts,  and  ^  dooUi 
which  subsisted  in  his  time,  expressly  witnenes 
concerning  the  four  Grospels,  "  that  they  alone  an 
received  without  difl)ute  by  the  whole  church  of 
God  under  heaven.  * 

III.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  347, 
doubts  concerning  the  book  of  Revelation,  whe- 
ther it  was  written  by  Saint  John;  states  the 
grounds  of  his  doubt,  represents  the  diversity  of 

^  opinion  concerning  it,  in  his  own  time,  and  befbie 
j  his  time.t  Yet  the  same  Dionysius  uses  and  col- 
lates the  four  Gospels  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  he  entertain^  not  the  smallest  stispician  of 
their  authority,  and  in  a  manner  also  which  shows 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  were  received  as  au- 
thentic histories  of  Christt 

IV.  But  this  section  may  be  saiil  to  have  been 
framed  on  purpose  to  introduce  to  the  reader  two 
remarkable  passages  extant  in  Eusebius's  Eccle- 
siastical History.  The  first  passage  opens  with 
these  words: — "Let  us  observe  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  John  which  are  uncontradicted ;  and 
first  of  all  mtist  be  mentioned,  as  acknowledged 
of  all,  the  Gospel  according  to  him,  well  known  to 
all  the  churches  under  heaven.'*  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occasions  of  writing 
the  Grospels,  and  the  reasons  for  placing  Saint 
John's  the  last,  manifestly  speaking  of  all  the  four 
as  parallel  ii!  their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty 
of  their  original .§  The  second  passage  is  taken 
from  a  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  Of  the 
Scriptures  umversaUy(icknowledged,9jai\o{\!biost 
that  are  not  such."  Eusebiua  begins  his  enume- 
ration in  the  following  manner: — "IntheJiT^ 
place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  sacred  four*  Gospels; 
then  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  after 
that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In 
the  next  place,  tliat  called  the  First  Epistle  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  are  to  be  esteemed 
authentic.  After  this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be 
thought  fit,  the  Revelation  of  John,  about  which 
we  shall  observe  the  different  opinions  at  prqxf 
seasons.  Of  the  controverted ,  but  yet  well  known 
or  approved  by  the  most,  are,  that  called  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  and  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Second  of 
Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  whe- 
ther they  are  written  by  the  evangelist,  or  another 
of  the  same  name."!!  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon 
up  five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in 
one  place  spurious,  in  another  controverted,  mean- 
ing, as  appears  to  me,  neariy  the  same  thing  bj 
these  two  words.lT 

It  is  manifest  from  this  passage,  that  the  four 
Grospels,  and  the  Acts  of  tfaie  Apostles  (the  parts 
of  Scripture  with  which  our  concern  principally 
lies),  were  acknowledged  without  dispute,  even 
by  those  who  raised  objections,  or  enteitauied 
doubts,  about  some  other  parts  of  the  same  coUee- 
rion.  But  the  passage  proves  something  more 
than  this.     The  author  was  extremely  converaant 

*  Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.       f  f b-  ^ot*  1^*  P*  ^^ 
t  lb.  661.  §  lb.  vol.  viii.  p.  90.  |  lb.  p  39. 

IT  That  Ensebi lis  could  not  intend,  by  the  word  reo- 
dered  "  spurious,"  what  we  at  present  mean  by  it.  is 
evident  from  a  clause  in  this  very  chapter,  where,  gpeak- 
in;  of  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  and  Thomas,  and  MatUtiat. 
and  some  others,  tie  says,  **  They  are  not  so  mudi  Bf  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  spurions,  but  are  to  be  rejecttd 
as  altogether  absurd  and  impious.**— Vol.  viii.  p.  SB- 
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in  the  writingi  of  ChristianB,  which  had  been 
pabtiflhed  firom  the  commenoemeiit  of  the  inBtitu- 
tkm  to  his  own  time :  and  it  was  from  these  writ- 
ings that  Ik  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
ai^  reception  of  the  books  in  question.  That 
Eusebius  recorred  to  this  medium  (^information, 
and  that  he  had  examined  with  attention  this 

raea  of  prooi^  is  shown,  first,  by  a  passage  in 
very  cfakpter  wo  are  quoting,  in  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  books  which  he  calls  spurious,  "  None 
(says  he)  of  the  ecclesiastical  wnters,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  apostles,  have  ▼ouclutafed  to  make 
any  mention  ot  them  in  their  writings ;"  and, 
secondly,  by  another  passage  of  the  same  work, 
wherein  speaking  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
**  Thb  (says  he)  the  presbyters  of  ancient  times 
have  quoted  in  their  writing  as  undoubtedly 
genuine;"*  and  then,  speaking  of  some  other 
writings  bearing  the  name  of  Peter,  "  We  know 
(he  sa^s)  that  they  have  not  been  delivered  down 
to  OS  m  the  number  of  Catholic  writings,  foras- 
niQch  as  no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  ancients, 
or  of  our  times,  has  made  use  of  testimonies  out 
of  them."  "  But  in  the  progress  of  this  history," 
the  author  proceeds,  "  we  shall  make  it  our  busi- 
ness to  show,  together  with  the  sucoesidons  from 
the  apostles,  wl^  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  every 
age,  Ittve  used  such  writings  as  these  which  are 
oootradicted,  and  what  they  nave  said  with  regard 
Id  the  Scriptures  received  m  the  New  Testament, 
and  acknowledged  by  aU^  and  with  regard  to 
those  which  are  not  such."t 

AAer  this  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  when 
Eusebius  states  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  as  uncontradicted,  uncontested,  and 
acknowledged  by  all ;  and  when  he  places  them 
in  oppontion,  not  only  to  those  which  were  spuri- 
ous, in  oar  sense  of  that  term,  but  to  those  which 
were  controverted,  and  even  to  those  which  were 
well  known  and  approved  by  many,  yet  doubted 
of  by  some ;  he  represents  not  only  the  sense  of 
his  own  age,  but  the  result  of  the  evidence  which 
the  writings  of  prior  a^es,  from  the  apostles'  time 
to  his  own,  had  furnished  to  his  inquiries.  The 
opinion  of  Eusebius  and  his  contemporaries  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  upon  the  testimony  of 
writers  whom  they  then  called  ancient :  and  we 
may  observe,  that  such  of  the  works  of  these  writ- 
ers as  have  come  down  to  our  times,  entirely 
confirm  the  judgment,  and  sunport  the  distinction 
which  Eusebius  proposes.  The  books  which  he 
caDs  "  books  umversally  acknowledged,'*  are  in 
liict  used  and  quoted  in  the  remaining  works  of 
Christian  writers,  during  the  two  hundred  and 
fiAy  years  between  the  apostles'  time  and  that  of 
EiMebius,  much  more  frequently  than,  and  in  a 
different  manner  from,  those,  the  authority  of 
wfakh,  he  tells  us,  was  disputed. 


SECTION  IX. 

OtLT  hittorieal  Scripturee  were  attacked  by  the 
early  adveraaries  qf  Chrigtianity^  a»  contain- 
ing the  aecounte  upon  vhkh  the  religion  was 
founded. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Celsus, 
a  heathen  philosopher,  wrote  a  professed  treatise 


r,  vol.  viii.  a.  99. 
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affainst  Christianity.    To  this  treatise, 

who  came  about  fifty  years  after  him,  pubL 

an  answer,  in  which  he  fr^iuently  recites  Us 
adveisary's  words  and  arguments.  The  work  c^ 
Cekus  18  lost;  but  that  of  Origen  remains. 
Origen  appears  to  have  given  us  the  words  of 
Celsus,  where  he  professes  to  give  them  very  faith- 
frilly ;  and,  amongst  other  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  tms  is  one^  that  the  objection,  as  stated  by  him 
from  Celsus,  is  sometimes  stronger  than  Ms  own 
answer.  I  think  it  also  probable,  that  Origen,  in 
hii  answer,  has  retailed  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  of  Celsus :  "  That  it  may  not  be  suspected 
(he  says)  that  we  pass  by  any  chapters,  because 
we  have  no  answers  at  hand,  I  have  thought  it 
best,  accordinff  to  my  ability,  to  confute  every 
thing  proposed  by  him,  not  so  much  observing  thie 
natural  order  of  things,  as  the  order  which  he  has 
taken  himself."* 

Celsus  wrote  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
Grospels  were  published ;  and  therefore  any  notices 
of  these  books  from  him  are  extremely  important 
for  their  antiquity.  They  are.  however,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  character  of  tne  author ;  for,  the 
reception,  credit,  and  notoriety,  of  thne  books 
must  have  been  well  estabUshea  amongst  Chris- 
tians, to  have  made  them  subjects  of  animadver- 
sion and  opposition  by  strangers  and  by  enemies. 
It  evinces  the  truth  of  what  Chrysostom,  two  cen- 
turies afterward,  observed,  that  **'  the  Gospels, 
when  written,  were  not  hiidden  in  a  comer,  or 
buried  in  obscuritjr^  but  they  were  made  known 
to  all  the  world,  before  enemies  as  well  as  others, 
even  as  they  are  now."t 

1.  Celsus,  or  the  Jew  whom  he  personates, 
uses  thes^  words: — "I  could  say  many  things 
concerning  the  affidrs  of  Jesus,  and  those,  too. 
difierent  from  those  written  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus ;  but  I  purposely  omit  them."t  Upon  this 
passage,  it  has  been  rightly  observed,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe,  that  itCelsus  could  have  contra- 
dicted the  disdules  upon  good  evidence  in  any 
material  point,  ne  would  have  omitted  to  do  so, 
and  that  the  assertion  ii,  what  Origen  calls  it,  a 
mere  oratorical  flourish. 

It  is  sufiicient.  however,  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Celsus,  tnerewere  books  well  known,  and 
allowed  to  be  written  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
which  books  contained  a  history  of  him.  By  the 
term  disciples^  Celsus  does  not  mean  the  foUowers 
of  Jesus  in  general :  for  them  he  calls  Christians, 
or  believers,  or  the  like ;  but  those  who  had  been 
taught  by  Jesus  himself,  i  e.  his  apostles  and 
companions. 

3.  In  another  passage,  Celsus  accuses  the 
Christians  of  altering  the  Gospel.*  The  accusa- 
tion refers  to  some  variations  in  the  readings  of 
particular  passages ;  for  Celsus  goes  on  to  object, 
that  when  they  are  pressed  hard,  and  one  reading 
has  been  confuted,  they  disown  that  and  fly  to 
another.  We  cannot  perceive  from  Origen,  that 
Celsus  spedfied  any  particular  instances,  and 
without  such  specification  the  charge  b  of  no 
value.  Bat  the  true  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
histories,  which  were  even  then  of  some  standing : 
for  various  readings  and  corruptions  do  not  take 
place  in  recent  productions. 

*  Oris.  cent.  Celt.  I.  i.  sect.  ili. 

fin  Matt.  Horn.  1.7. 

1  Lardner,  Jewish  and  Heathen  Test.  yoL  li.  pi  974. 
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The  fbniier  qootatfon,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, proves  that  these  books  were  composed  by 
the  (usdpies  of  Jesus  strictly  so  called ;  the  pre- 
sent quotation  shows,  that,  though  objections 
were  taken  by  the  adversaries  of  the  refigion  to 
the  integrity  of  these  books,  none  were  made  to 
their  ffenuineness. 

3.  In  a  third  passage,  the  Jew,  whom  Celsus 
introduces,  shuts  up  an  argument  in  this  man- 
ner : — "  These  thin^  then  we  have  alleged  to  you 
out  oiyouT  own  writing,  not  needing  any  other 
weapons."*  It  is  manifest  that  this  bosist  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition  that  the  books,  over 
which  tne  writer  anects  to  triumph,  possessed  an 
authority  by  which  Christians  con&ssed  them- 
selves to  be  bound. 

4.  That  the  books  to  which  Celsus  refere  were 
no  other  than  our  present  Grospels,  is  made  out  by 
his  allusions  to  various  passages  still  found  in 
these  Ghwpels.  Celsus  takes  notice  of  the  genea^ 
logics,  which  fixes  two  of  these  Grospels;  of  the 
precepts,  Resist  not  him  that  injures  you,  and,  If 
a  man  strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him 
the  other  also  ;t  of  the  woes  denounced  by  Christ ; 
of  his  predictions;  of  his  sayins,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  serve  two  masters  ;t  of  the  purple  robe,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  reed  in  his  hand ;  of  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus  upon  the 
cross,!  which  circumstance  is  recorded  by  John 
alone :  and  (what  is  ifutar  omnium  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  produce  it)  of  the  difference  in 
the  accounts  given  of  the  resurrection  by  the  evan- 
gelists, some  mentioning  two  angels  at  the  sepul- 
chre, others  only  one.li 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celsus 
not  only  perpetually  referred  to  this  accounts  of 
Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gk)8pels,ir  but  that  he 
referred  to  no  other  accounts  |  that  he  founded 
none  of  his  objections  to  Chnstaanity  upon  any 
thing  delivered  in  spurious  Grospels. 

IlT  What  Celsus  was  in  the  second  century. 
Porphyry  became  in  the  third.  His  work,  which 
was  a  la^  and  formal  treatise  against  the  Chrw- 
tian  religion,  is  not  extant  We  must  be  content 
therefore  to  gather  his  objections  from  Christian 
writers,  who  nave  noticed  m  order  to  answer  them ; 
and  enough  remains  of  this  species  of  information, 
to  prove  completely,  that  Porphyry's  animadver- 
fliora  were  directed  against  the  contents  of  our 
present  Ghwpels.  and  en  the  Acts  of  the  A^xistles ; 
Porphyry  consinering  that  to  overthrow  <Aem.  was 
to  ovefuurow  the  religion.  Thus  he  objects  to  the 
repetition  of  a  generation  in  Saint  Matthew's  ge- 
neaok)gy ;  to  A'&tthew's  call ;  to  the  quotation  S  a 
text  from  Isaiah,  which  i«  found  in  a  pmim  as- 
cribed to  Asaph:  to  the  catling  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias a  sea;  to  tne  expression  m  Saint  Matthew, 
"  the  abomination  of  oesolation ;"  to  the  variation 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  upon  the  text,  "  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  Matthew  citing 
it  from  Isaias,  Mark  firom  the  Firophets;  to  John^ 
appacation  of  the  term  "Woid;"  to  Christ's 
change  of  intention  about  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
taberaades,  ( J(^  vtL  8 ;)  to  4he  jivlgment  de- 
nounced by  Saint  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death.** 


•  Lardner,  Jewish  and  HeaUnn  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  S78. 

IlWd.  lfb.p.977. 

Ili.p.980,981.  |Ib.p:S83. 

Ths  panieolara,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few. 
are  well  colleeted  by  Mr.  ftyant.  p.  140. 
^  Jewish  and  Heathen  iW.  vol.  Ui.  pi  166.  *e; 


The  instances  here  alleged,  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  show  the  nsture  m  Porphjnry's  ob- 
jections, and  prove  that  Porph^yry  had  rnd  the 
Gkwpels  with  that  sort  of  attention  which  a  writer 
would  employ  who  regarded  them  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  religion  which  he  attacked.  Beside 
these  specifications,  there  exists,  in  the  writinn 
of  anaent  Christians,  general  evidence,  that  the 
places  of  Scripture  upon  which  Porphyry  had4e- 
marked  were  very  numerous. 

In  some  of  the  above-cited  examples,  Porphyry, 


speaking  of  Saint  Matthew,  caUs  him  your  t 
gelist ;  ne  also  uses  the  term  evangelists  in  the 
plural  number.  What  was  said  of  Celsus,  is  tms 
likewise  of  Porphyry,  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  considered  any  history  of  Christ,  except  these, 
as  having  authonty  with  Christians. 

III.  A  third  great  writer  against  the  Christian 
religion  was  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  work  was 
composed  about  a  century  af^r  that  of  Porphyiy. 

In  various  long  extracts,  transcribed  from  tlw 
work  by  Cyril  naa  Jerome,  it  appears,*  that  Julian 
noticed  6y  name  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  (fi^ 
ference  between  their  geneak)gie«  of  Christ;  that 
he  objected  to  Matthew's  application  of  the  pfo* 
phecy,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  sun,''(iL 
15,)  and  to  that  of  "A  viigin  shall  conceive^" 
(i.  23;)  that  he  recited  sayings  of  Christ,  and  vtn- 
ous  passages  of  his  histoiy,  in  the  very  words  of 
the  evangelists;  in  paiticuJar,  that  Jesus  healed 
lame  and  oUnd  people,  and  exorcised  demoniacs  in 
the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany;  that  be 
alleged,  Uiat  none  oi  Christ's  disciples  ascribed  to 
him  the  creation  of  the  wcnid,  except  John ;  tint 
neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark, 
have  dared  to  call  Jesus,  God ;  that  John  wrote 
later  than  the  other  evangelists^  and  at  a  time 
when  a  great  number  of  men  m  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  converted ;  that  he  alludes 
to  the  converaon  of  Comehns  and  of  Seigius 
Paulus,  to  Peter's  vision,  to  the  circular  Irttcr 
sent  by  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
which  are  all  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles :  by  which  quoting  of  the  four  GK)epels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostle,  and  by  quoting  no  other, 
Julian  shows  that  these  were  the  historical  books, 
and  the  only  historical  books  received  by  Chris- 
tians as  of  authority,  and  as  the  authentic  me- 
moirs of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's  testimony 
does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  church  in  his  time.  It  discoven 
also  his  own.  He  himself  expressly  states  the 
early  date  of  these  records;  he  calls  them  by  ths 
names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  sap- 
poses,  he  no  where  attempts  to  question,  thor  ge- 
nuineness. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of 
their  contents  by  the  eariy  writera  against  the  re- 
ligion, ii  very  considerable.  It  proves  that  the 
accounts,  which  Christians  had  then,  were  the  ae- 
counts  which  we  have  now;  that  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theire.  It  proves,  moreover,  tbst 
neither  Celsus  in  the  second,  Porphyiy  in  the 
third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  suspected 
the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  even  insdnuated 
that  Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  aothon  to 
whom  they  ascribed  them.  Not  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  upon  this  subject  different  from 
that  which  was  hokien  by  Christians.  And  when 


*  Jewish  and  Heathen  Test.  vol.  iv. 
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we  catmdet  haw  much  it  would  have  availed  them 
to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could ; 
and  how  ready  thej  showed  themselves  to  be,  to 
take  every  advantage  in  their  power;  and  that 
they  were  all  men  of  learning  and  inquiry ;  their 
concession,  or  rather  thmr  simrage,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  extremehr  valuable. 

In  the  case  ofPorphyry,  it  is  made  still  stronger, 
hy  the  consideration  that,  he  did  in  &ct  support 
hunst-lf  by  this  species  of  objection,  when  he  saw 
any  room  for  it,  or  when  his  acuteness  could  sup- 
phr  any  pretence  tor  alleging  it.  The  prophecy 
of  Daniel  he  attacked  upon  this  very  ^und  of 
sporiousness.  insisting  that  it  was  wntten  alter 
tne  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  maintains 
his  charge  of  forj^ry  by  some  far-fetcbod  indeed, 
but  vtfy  subtle  criticisms.  Concerning  the  writ^ 
ing^  of  the  New  Testament,  no  trace  of  this  sus- 
'  '    I  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  him.^ 


SECTION  X. 

F\jrmal  catalogues  qf  authentic  Scriptures  were 
pubUahedy  in  all  which  our  present  sacred  his- 
tories  were  included. 

This  species  of  evidence  comes  later  than  the 
lest^  as  it  was  not  natural  that  catalogues  of  any 
piftcobr  class  of  books  should  be  put  forth  until 
Christian  writings  became  numerous:  or  until 
some  writings  showed  themselves,  claiming  titles 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  thereW  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  separate  books  oi  authority 
from  othen.  But,  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  ex- 
tremely satisfiictorjr ;  the  catalogues,  though  nu- 
merous, and  made  in  countries  at  a  vride  distance 
fiom  one  another,  difierine  very  little,  diflering  in 
nothing  which  is  material,  and  all  containing  the 
fi)ur  G^spds.     To  this  last  article  there  is  no  ex- 


.  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and 
in  tome  extracts  preserv^  by  Eusebius,  from 
wofks  of  his  which  are  now  lost,  there  are  enu- 
mentions  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
fenr  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
distinctly  and  honourably  specified,  ana  in  which 
DO  books  appear  beside  what  are  now  received.t 
The  reader,  by  this  time,  vrill  easily  recollect  that 
the  date  of  Ongen's  works  is  A.  D.  230. 

IL  Athanasius,  about  a  century  afterward,  de- 
livered a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  ktrm,  containing  our  Scriptures  and  no 
others ;  of  which  he  says,  "  In  these  alone  the 
doctrine  of  religion  is  taught :  let  no  man  add  to 
them  or  take  any  thing  from  tbem."t 

III.  About  twenty  years  afier  Atha^iasius, 
Cjril,  bishop  of  Jerunlem,  set  forth  a  catalogue 
or  the  books  of  Scripture,  publicly  read  at  mat 
time  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  the  same 
as  GUIS,  ezcent  that  the  "  Revelation*'  is  omitted.! 

IV.  And  nfieen  years  after  C^,  the  council 
of  Laodicea  delivered  .an  authontative  catalogue 
of  canonical  Scripture,  Hke  Cyril's,  the  same  as 
'*">«  with  the  omission  of  the  "  Revelation.**' 

Catalogues  now  became  frequent.    Within 


T 


*  MicliaelU*«  iDtrodoction  to  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  p.  43  Msrth't  Translation, 
t  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  ill.  p.  834,  Ibc;  vol.  viil.  p.  106. 
|Ib.vol.viii.p.893L  Slb.pi870. 


thirty  years  after  the  last  dsAe,  that  is,  from  the 
year  363  to  near  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphanius  *  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,t  uy  Philaster,  bishop  of  Brec- 
cia in  Italy ,t  by  AmphiJochius,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
all,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  clean  catalogues 
(that  is,  tbey  admit  no  books  into  the  numbcnr  be- 
side what  we  now  rec^ve),  and  all,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  historic  evidence,  the  same  as  ours.§ 

VI.  Within  the  same  period,  Jerome,  the  most 
learned  Christian  writer  of  his  age,  delivered  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
recognising  every  book  now  received,  with  the 
intimation  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  alone,  and  taking  not  the  least  notice  of 
any  book  which  b  not  now  received.ll 

VII.  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  was  Saint  Augustine,  in  Africa,  who 
published  likewise  a  catalogue,  without  joining  to 
the  Scriptures,  as  books  S  authority,  any  oUier 
ecclesiastical  writing  whatever,  and  without  omit- 
ting one  which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge.ir 

YlU.  And  with  these  concurs  another  contem- 
ponury  writer,  Rufen,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  whose 
catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and  unmixed,  and 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  words :  "  These 
are  the  volumes  which  the  fiithers  have  included 
in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they  wouki  have 
us  prove  the  doctrine  oi  our  fiiith."** 


SECTION  XL 

TViese  propositions  cannot  be  predicated  qf  any 
of  those  books  which  are  commonly  called  the 
Apocryphal  Books  (if  the  New  T^tament. 

I  DO  not  know  that  the  objec^n  taken  from 
the  apocryphal  writings  is  at  present  much  relied 
upon  by  scholars.  But  there  are  many,  who, 
hearing  that  various  Gospels  existed  in  ancient 
times  under  the  names  of  the  apostles,  may  have 
taken  up  a  notion,  that  the  selection  of  our  present 
Gospels  from  the  rest,  was  rather  an  arbitrary  or 
accidental  choice,  than  founded  in  any  clear  and 
certain  cause  of  preference.  To  these  it  may  be 
very  useful  to  know  the  truth  of  the  case.  I  ob- 
serve, therefore, 

I.  That,  beside  our  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  no  Ciiristian  history,  claiming  to  be 
written  by  an  apostle  or  apoetofical  man,  is  quoted 
vrithin  three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  by  any  writer  now  extant,  or  known ;  or, 
if  quoted,  is  not  quoted  without  inarks  of  censure 
and  rejection. 

I  have  not  advanced  this  assertion  without  in- 
quiry; and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  passages 
atedf  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Lardner,  under  the 
several  tith»s  which  the  apocryphal  books  bear;  or 
a  reference  to  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned 
as  coUe^ed  in  a  very  accurate  taUe,  published  in 
the  year  1773,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  will 
make  out  the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  the  satis- 

*  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  viii.  p.  96a 
t  lb.  vol.  ix.  p.  132.  1  lb.  p.  373. 

$EpipbaniuB  omits  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    This 
matt  have  been  an  accideAAl  mi«take,  either  in  him  or 
in  some  copyint  of  his  work;  for  he  elsewhere  expressly 
refers  to  this  book,  and  ascribes  it  to  Luke. 
I  Lanlner,  Cred.  vol.  x.  p.  77.  ¥  lb.  p.  913. 
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fiction  of  everj  fair  and  competent  judgment  If 
there  be  any  book  which  may  seem  to  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  obeervation,  it  is  a  Hebrew  Gospel, 
which  was  drculatod  under  the  various  titles  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  of  the  Ebbnitcs,  sometimes 
called  of  the  Twelve,  by  some  ascribed  to  Saint 
Matthew.  This  Gospel  b  once,  and  only  OTice, 
cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  lived,  the 
reader  will  remember,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond century,  and  which  same  Clement  quotes 
one  or  other  of  our  four  Gospels  in  almost  ever^ 
page  of  his  work.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  On- 
ffen,  A.  D.  230 ;  and  both  times  with  marks  of 
diminution  and  discredit  And  this  is  the  ground 
upon  which  the  exception  stands.  But  what  is 
still  more  material  to  observe  is,  that  this  Grospel, 
in  the  main,  agreed  with  our  present  GKispel  of 
Saint  Matthew.* 

Now  if,  with  this  account  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  we  compare  what  we  have  read  concern- 
ing the  canonical  Scriptures  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions: or  even  recollect  that  general  but  well- 
founded  assertion  of  Dr.  Lardner,  "  That  in  the 
lemainingworks  of  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  TertulUan,  who  all  lived  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament  than  of 
all  the  works  of  Cicero,  by  writers  of  all  charac- 
ters, for  several  ages;"t  and  if  to  this  we  add, 
that,  notwithstandmg  the  loss  of  many  works  of 
the  primitive  times  or  Christianity,  we  navcj  with- 
in the  above-mentioned  period,  the  remains  of 
Christian  writers,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  Syria^ 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  part  of  Africa  that  used 
the  hatin  ton^e,  in  Crete,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gbul,  in  all  which  remains,  references  are  found 
to  our  evangelisto ;  I  apprehend,  that  we  shall  per- 
ceive a  clear  and  broad  line  of  division,  between 
those  writings,  and  all  others  pretending  to  simi- 
•    lar  authority. 

II.  But  beside  certain  historita  which  assumed 
the  names  of  apostles,  and  which  were  forgeries 
properly  so  called,  there  were  some  other  Christian 
writings,  in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  an  historical 
nature,  which,  though  not  foigeries,  are  denomi- 
nated apocryphal,  as  being  of  uncertain  or  of  no 
authori^. 

Of  this  second  class  of  writings,  I  have  found 
only  two  which  are  noticed  by  any  author  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  without  express  terms  of 
condemnation ;  and  these  are,  the  one,  a  book  en- 
titled the  Preaching  of  Peter,  quoted  repeatedly 
hy  demons  Alexandrinus,  A.  D.  196 ;  the  other, 
a  book  entitled  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  upon 
which  the  above-mentioned  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus is  said,  by  Eusebius,  to  have  written  notes ; 
and  which  is  twice  cited  in  a  work  still  extant, 
ascribed  to  the  same  author. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  we 
have  before  advanced,  even  after  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  every  exception,  of  every  kind,  that  can 
be  alle^,  separates,  by  a  wide  interval,  our  his- 
torical Scriptures  fh»m  all  other  writings  which 
profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  same  subject 

We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add, 


*  In  amljriDg  to  this  Gospel,  wbat  Jerome  in  the  Ut- 
ter end  oirtlie  fourth  oenturfw  mentioned  of  a  Hebrew 
Gospel,  I  think  it  probable  that  we  Sometimes  confound 
it  with  a  Hebrew  cop7  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 
whether  an  original  or  vereion,  which  was  then  extant. 

t  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  xii.  p.  53. 


1.  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  snnfoos 
or  apocryphal  books  whatever  existed  in  tne  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  century  aO 
our  historical  books  are  proved  to  have  been  ex- 
tant. "  There  are  no  quotations  of  any  such 
books  in  the  apostolical  rathers,  l^  whom  I  mean 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp,  whoee  writings  reach  from  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  70,  to  the  year  106  (and 
some  of  whom  have  quoted  each  and  everr  oneof 
our  historical  Scriptures) ;  I  say  this,"  aods  Dr. 
Lardner,  "  because  I  thmk  it  has  been  proved."* 

2.  These  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read  in 
the  churdhes  of  Christians ; 

3.  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume; 

4.  Do  not  appear  in  their  catabgue* ; 

5.  Were  not  noticed  bv  their  aoversaries; 

6.  Were  not  alleged  by  difierent  parties  ts  of 
authority  in  their  controversies ; 

7.  Were  not  the  subjects,  amongst  them,  of 
commentaries,  versions,  collations,  expositions. 

Finally;  beside  the  nlence  of  three  centuries,  or 
evidence,  within  that  time,  of  their  reiection,  they 
were,  with  a  consent  nearly  universal  reprobated 
by  Christian  writers  of  succeeding  ages. 

Although  it  be  made  out  by  these  observations, 
that  the  books  in  question  never  obtained  any  de- 
^ree  of  credit  and  notoriety  which  can  place  them 
m  competition  with  our  Scriptures ;  yet  it  appears, 
from  the  writings  of  the  fourth  century,  that  many 
such  existed  in  that  centuir^  &nd  in  the  century 
preceding  it.  It  may  be  difficnlt  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  account  for  their  origin.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  explication  is,  that  they  were  in 
general  composed  with  a  design  of  making  a  profit 
by  the  sale.  Whatever  treated  of  the  subject, 
would  find  purchasers.  It  was  an  advantage  taken 
of  the  pious  curiosity  of  unlearned  Christians. 
With  a  view  to  the  same  purpose,  they  were 
many  of  them  adapted  to  the  pirticular  opinions 
of  ^rticular  sects,  which  would  naturally  promote 
their  circulation  amongst  the  fevourera  of  those 
opinions.  After  all,  Uiey  were  probably  mudi 
more  obscure  than  we  imagine.  Except  tne  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  none  of 
which  we  near  more  than  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians ;  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  belkve  that 
Clement,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria  in  E^Qrpt,  A. 
D.  184,  and  a  man  of  almost  universal  reading, 
had  never  seen  it.t  A  Gospel  according  to  Peter, 
was  another  of  the  most  anaent  books  ofthls  kind : 
yet  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  200,  had 
not  read  it,  when  he  beard  of  such  a  book  bemg 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  of  Rhossus  in  Cib- 
da;  and  speaks  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  thb  Gospel 
from  some  sectaries  who  used  it.t  Even  of  the 
Grospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  confessedly  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  catalogue,  Jerome,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  glad  to  procure  a  coyj 
by  the  fiivour  of  tlie  Nazarenes  m  Beroa.  No- 
thing of  this  sort  ever  happened,  or  coukl  have 
happened  concerning  our  Uospels. 

One  thing  is  observable  or  all  the  apocryphal 
Christian  writings,  viz.  that  they  proceed  upon 
the  same  fundamental  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  that  which  is  disclosed  in  our  Scrip 
tures.  ^  The  mission  of  Christ,  his  nower  of  work- 
ing miracles,  his  communication  of^that  power  to 
the  apostles,  his  passion,  d«Uh,  and  resurrectioo. 


*  I^ardner,  Cred.  vol.  xii.  p.  153. 

t  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  34a     |  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 
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are  amuned  or  averted  by  every  one  of  them. 
The  names  under  which  some  of  tnem  came  forth, 
are  the  names  of  men  of  eminence  in  our  histories. 
What  these  books  eive,  ore  not  contradictions, 
but  unauthoriied  additiims.  The  prindpal  &cts 
are  supposed,  the  principal  agents  the  same :  which 
shows,  that  these  points  were  too  much  fixed  to 
be  altered  or  disputed. 

If  there  be  an^  book  of  this  description^  which 
appears  to  have  imposed  upon  some  considerable 
number  of  learned  Christians,  it  is  the  Sibylline 
aracleai;  but,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  drcum- 
stanoes  which  &cilitated  that  imposture,  we  shall 
cense  to  wonder  either  at  the  attempt  or  its  success. 
It  was  at  that  time  universally  understood,  that 
such  a  prophetic  writing  existed.  Its  contents 
were  kept  secret  This  situation  aflbrded  to  some 
one  a  hmt,  as  well  as  an  opportunity,  to  give  out 
a  writing  under  this  name,  fitvourable  to  the  al- 
ready established  persuasion  (^  Christians^  and 
whiui  writing,  by  tne  aid  and  recommendation  of 
these  circumstances,  would  in  some  decree,  it  is 
probable,  be  received.  Of  the  ancient  forgery  we 
know  but  little :  what  is  now  produced,  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  have  imposed  upon  any  one.  It 
IB  neihing  else  than  the  Croepel  history,  woven 
into  verse;  perhaps  was  at  first  rather  a  fiction 
than  a  forgery;  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  more 
than  an  attempt  to  deceive. 


CHAPTER  X. 
BecapUulaHoti, 

The  reader  wfll  now  be  pleased  to  reooDect, 
that  the  two  pointa  which  form  the  subject  of  our 
present  discussion,  are  first,  that  the  Flounder  of 
Christianity,  his  associates,  and  immediate  foUow- 
ers,  passed  tneir  lives  in  labours,  dan^rs,  and  suf- 
forio^;  secondly,  that  they  did  so,  m  attestation 
of  i&  mirBCuIous  history  recorded  in  our  Scrip- 
tures, and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of 
the  truth  of  that  history. 

The  argument,  by  which  these  two  propositions 
have  been  maintained  by  us,  stands  thus : 

No  historical  fiust,  I  apprehend,  is  more  certain, 
than  that  the  original  propagators  of  Christianity 
f duntarily  subje^ed  themsehres  to  lives  of  fotigue, 
danger,  and  eunering,  in  the  prosecution  of  uieir 
uncfertaking.  The  nature  or  the  undertaking; 
the  character  of  the  persons  employed  in  it ;  the 
opposition  of  their  tenets  to  the  nxed  opinions  and 
expectations  of  the  country  in  which  they  first  ad- 
vanced them;  their  undissembled  condemnation 
of  the  religion  of  all  other  countries ;  their  total 
want  of  power,  authoriw,  or  force ;  render  it  in 
the  hiehest  degree  probable  that  this  must  have 
been  the  ease.  The  probability  is  increased,  by 
what  we  know  of  the  fote  of  the  Founder  of  tlie 
institution,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  attempt; 
and  by  what  we  also  know  of  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  converts  to  the  institution,  within  thirty 
years  alter  its  commencement;  both  which  points 
are  attested  by  heathen  writers,  and,  beuig  once 
admitted,  leave 'it  very  incredible  that  the  primi- 
tive emissaries  of  the  religion,  whoexerciseo  their 
mhiistry,  first,  amongst  the  people  who  had  de- 
stroyed their  Master,  and,  afterward,  amongst 
those  who  perwcuted  their  converts,  should  tbrn- 


selves  escape  with  impunity,  or  punoe  their  i 
pose  in  ease  and  safety.  This  probability,  thus 
sustained  by  foreign  testimony,  is  advanced,  I 
think,  to  historical  certainty,  by  the  evidence  of 
our  own  books ;  by  the  accounts  of  a  writer  who 
was  the  companion  of  the  persons  whose  sofier- 
ings  he  relates :  b^  the  letters  of  the  persons  them- 
selves; by  predictions  of  {persecutions  ascribed  to 
the  Founder  of  the  religion,  which  predictions 
woukl  not  have  been  inserted  in  this  history^ 
much  less  have  been  studiously  dwelt  upon^  it 
they  had  not  accorded  with  the  event,  and  which, 
even  if  fiilsely  ascribed  to  him,  could  only  have 
been  so  ascnbed,  because  the  event  suggested 
them;  lastly,  by  incessant  exhortations  to  forti- 
tude and  patience,  and  by  an  earnestness,  repeti- 
tion, and  urgency,  upon  the  subject,  which  were 
unlikel;^  to  have  appeared,  if  there  had  not  been, 
at  the  time,  some  extraordinary  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues. 

It  is  made  out  also,  I  think,  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  both  the  teachers  and  converts  of  the 
relinon,  in  consequence  of  their  new  profession, 
took  up  a  new  course  of  life  and  behaviour. 

The  next  great  question  is,  what  they  did  this 
FOR.  That  It  was/or  a  miraculous  story  of  some 
kind  or  other,  is  to  my  apprehension  extremely 
manifest;  because,  as  to  the  fundamental  artido, 
the  designation  of  the  person,  viz.  that  this  parti- 
cular person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  Messiah,  or  as  a  messenger  from 
God,  they  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  thing 
but  miracles  to  stand  upon.  That  the  exertions 
and  sufferings  of  the  apostles  were  for  the  story 
which  we  have  now,  is  proved  by  the  considera- 
tion that  this  story  is  transmitted  to  us  by  two  of 
their  own  number,  and  by  two  others  personally 
connected  with  them ;  that  the  particularity  of  tlie 
narrative  proves,  that  the  vmters  ckumed  to  pos- 
sess circumstantial  information,  that  from  tneir 
situation  they  had  full  opportunity  of  acquiring 
such  information,  that  they  certainly,  at  least, 
knew  what  their  colleagues,  their  companions, 
their  masters,  taught;  that  each  of  these  books 
contains  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion ; 
that,  if  any  one  of  tnem  therefore  be  genuine,  it  is 
sufficient ;  that  the  genuineness,  however,  of  all 
of  them  b  made  out,  as  well  by  the  general  argu- 
ments which  evince  the  genuineness  of  the  most ' 
undisputed  remains  of  antiquity,  as  also  by  pecu- 
liar and  specific  proofs,  viz.  by  citations  from  them 
in  writings  belonging  to  a  period  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  that  in  which  they  were  published;  by 
the  distinguished  regard  paid  by  early  ChrisUans 
to  the  auUiority  of  these  books,  (which  regard  was 
manifested  by  theur  collecting  of  them  into  a  vo- 
lume, appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of  pecu- 
tiar  respect,  transmting  them  into  various  lan- 
guages, digesting  them  into  harmonies,  writing 
commentanes  upon  them,  and,  still  more  conspicu- 
ously, l^  the  reading  of  them  in  their  public  as- 
semblies In  aU  parts  of  the  world ;)  by  a  universal 
agreement  with  respect  to  these  books,  whilst 
doubts  were  entertained  concerning  some  others ; 
by  contending  sects  appealing  to  them;  by  the 
eariy  adversaries  of  tne  religion  not  disputing 
their  genuincnesSj  but,  on  the  contrary,  treating 
them  as  the  depositaries  of  the  history  upon  which 
the  religion  was  founded ;  hj  many  formal  cata- 
logues of  these,  as  of  certam  and  authoritative 
writings,  pubUshed  in  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  Christian  world;  lasUy,  by  the  absence  or 
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defisct  of  the  abore-cUad  topics  of  evidence,  when 
appfied  to  any  other  histories  of  the  same  subject 
These  are  strong  arguments  to  prove,  that  the 
books  actually  pro^eded  from  the  authors  whose 
names  they  omt,  ^snd  have  always  borne,  for 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
» they  ever  went  under  any  other ;)  but  the  strict 
genuineness  of  the  books  is  perhaps  more  than  is 
neoesssry  to  the  support  of  our  proposition.  For 
even  supposing  that,  b^  reasen  of  the  silence  of 
antiquity,  or  the  loss  of  records,  we  know  not  who 
were  the  writers  of  the  four  Gbepels,  yet  the  &ct. 
thst  they  were  received  ts  authentic  accounts  or 
the  transaction  upon  which  the  religion  rested, 
and  were  received  as  such  by  CbriStians,  at  or 
near  the  age  of  the  apostles,  by  those  whom  the 
apostles  hoA  tauffht  and  by  societies  which  apos- 
tles had  founded;  this  &ct,  I  say,  connected  with 
the  consideration,  that  they  are  corroborative  of 
each  other's  testimony,  and  that  they  are  fiurther 
corroborated  by  another  contemporar^r  history, 
taking  up  the  story  where  they  had  left  it,  and,  m 
a  narrative  built  upon  that  story,  accounting  for 
the  rise  and  production  of  chan|;es  in  the  world, 
the  eflects  of  which  subsist  at  this  day ;  connected, 
moreover,  vrith'tha  confirmation  which  they  re- 
ceive from  letters  written  by  the  apostles  tnem- 
aelves,  which  both  assume  tbie  same  general  stoiy, 
and,  as  often  as  occasions  lead  them  to  do  so,  al- 
lude to  particufair  parts  of  it;  and  connected  also 
yfith  the  lefledion,  that  if  the  apostles  delivered 
any  difierent  story,  it  is  lost,  (the  present  and  no 
other  being  referred  to  by  a  series  of  Christian 
writers,  down  from  their  age  to  our  own ;  being 
likewise  recognised  in  a  variety  of  institutions, 
which  prevailed  early  and  universally  amongst  the 
disciples  of  the  reugion;)  and  that  so  great  a 
chanij^,  as  the  oblivion  of  one  story  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another,  under  such  drcumstanoes. 
oould  not  have  taken  place;  this  evidence  would 
be  deemed,  I  apprehend,  sufficient  to  prove  con- 
cerning these  books,  that,  whoever  were  the  au- 
thors of  them,  they  exhibit  the  story  which  the 
apostles  told,  and  fOT  which,  consequently,  they 
actedj  and  they  suifored. 

If  It  be  so,  the  reli^on  must  be  true.  These 
men  could  not  be  deceivers. — ^B^  only  not  bearing 
testimony,  they  might  have  avoided  aU  these  su^ 
ferings,  and  have  Sved  quietly.  Would  men  in 
such  diounstanoes  pretend  to  have  seen  what 
they  never  saw ;  assert  facto  wluch  they  had  no 
knowledge  of;  go  about  Ijring  to  teach  virtue ; 
andj  though  not  only  convinced  of  Christ's  beinjg 
an  impostor,  but  having  seen  the  success  of  his 
imposture  in  his  crucifixion,  yet  persist  in  carry- 
ing it  on;  and  so  persist,  as  to  bring  upon  them- 
selves, for  nothing,  and  with  a  full  Knowledge  of 
the  consequence,  enmity  and  hatred,  danger  and 
deathi 


their  live*  in  labotm.  dangen^  ond  ngtrinp^ 
vdurUarily  undertaken  and  undergcne  in  al- 
testation  qfihe  accounts  vkich  they  dditered, 
and  solely  in  consequence  qf  their  beli^(ifthe 
tnUh  qf  those  accounts ;  and  that  they  elm 
submitted^  from  the  same  motivu^  to  w\s 
rules  qf  conduct.^* 

Our  second  proposition,  and  which  now  remsini 
to  be  treated  of;  is,  "  Thai  there  is  wA  9aii^at- 
tory  evidence,  that  persons  vretending  to  be 
original  witnesses  ^  any  other  siniiiar  mira- 
cles, have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attett- 
ation  qf  the  accounts  which  they  deHtered, 
and  sdely  in  consequence  qf  their  beUefqfthe 
truth  qf  those  accounts." 

I  ENTER  upon  this  part  of  my  aigoment,  hj 
declaring  how  &r  my  belief  in  miraculous  aoooants 
goes.    U  the  reformers  in  the  time  of  Wickliffii 
or  of  Luther ;  or  those  of  England,  in  the  time  oi 
Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of  queen  Mary ;  or  the 
founders  of  our  reUnous  sects  since,  mai  u  wne 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wesley  in  our  own  Umei: 
had  undergone  the  life  of  toil  and  exertion,  of 
danger  and  sufferings,  which  we  know  that  many 
of  them  did  undergo,  Tor  a  miraculous  story ;  tbt 
is  to  say,  if  they  hiul  founded  their  public  miiuitrf 
upon  the  allegation  of  miracles  wrought  witfam 
their  own  knowledge,  and  upon  narratives  which 
could  not  be  resolved  into  delusion  or  miflUke; 
and  if  it  had  ai>peaied,  that  their  conduct  really 
had  its  origin  in  these  accounts,  I  should  hate 
believed  thmn.    Or,  to  borrow  an  instance  which 
will  be  fimiliar  to  every  one  of  my  readeii,  if  the 
late  Mr.  Howard  had  undertaken  his  labounand 
journeys  in  attestation,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
clear  and  sensible  miracle,  I  should  have  believed 
him  also.    Or,  to  represent  the  same  thm^  under 
a  third  supposition ;  if  Socrates  had  profeBsed  to 
perform  public  miracles  at  Athens ;  if^the  firieodi 
of  Socrates,  Ph»do,  Cebes,  Crito,  and  Sir""- 
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PftOPoaiTioif    II. 

CHAPTER  L 

Our  first  proposition  was,  "  That  there  is  saHqfac- 
tory  evidence  that  many,  pretending  to  be  origi- 
wUwitnessee  qfihe  Christian  miracles,  patSed 


together  with  PUito,  and  many  of  his  foUowerB, 
reding  upon  the  attestations  which  these  min- 
cles  anoToed  to  his  pretensions,  had,  at  the  hmid 
(k  their  lives,  and  the  certain  expense  of  their  ease 
and  tranquillity,  gone  about  Greece,  after  hii 
death,  to  pubhsh  and  propagate  his  doctrines: 
and  if  these  things  had  come  to  our  knowledge 
in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  Ufe  ol 
Socrates  is  now  transmitted  to  us.  through  the 
hands  of  his  compmions  and  disciples,  that  is,  hy 
writings  reoeivea  without  doubt  as  theirs,  from 
the  age  in  which  they  v^ere  published  to  the  pre- 
sent. I  should  have  oelieved  this  likewise.  And 
my  belief  vToukl,  in  each  case,  be  much  strength- 
ened, if  the  subject  of  the  mission  were  of  import- 
ance to  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  human  fife : 
if  it  testified  any  thing  which  it  behoved  mankind 
to  know  from  such  authority;  if  the  nature  of 
what  it  delivered,  required  the  sort  of  proof  which 
it  alleged;  if  the  occasion  was  adequate  to  the 
interposition,  the  end  worthy  of  the  means.  In 
the  last  case,  my  &ith  would  be  much  confirmed, 
if  the  efTecto  of  the  transaction  remained;  more 
especially,  if  a  change  had  been  wrought,  at  the 
time,  in  the  opinion  and  conduct  of  such  number^ 
as  to  lay  Uie  foundation  of  an  institution,  and  of  a 
system  of  doctrines,  which  had  since  overspread 
the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  world.  I  sboald 
have  beUeved.  I  say.  the  testimony  in  these  cases; 
yet  none  of  them  do  more  than  oome  up  to  the 
apostolic  history. 
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If  any  one  chooie  to  call  a«ent  to  ito  eyidnnce 
credulity,  it  is  at  kait  incombent  upon  him  to 
DToduce  examples  in  which  the -same  evidence 
nath  tamed  out  to  be  fidlacious.  And  this  con- 
tains the  precise  question  which  we  are  now  to 
agitate. 

In  stating  the  comparison  between  our  evidence, 
and  what  our  adversaries  maj  bring  into  compe- 
tition with  ours,  we  will  divide  the  distinctions 
which  we  wish  to  propose  into  two  kinds, — those 
which  relate  to  the  proof,  and  those  which  relate 
to  the  minu^les.  Under  the  fi^rmer  head  we  may 
lay  out  the  case. 

I.  Such  accounts  of  supernatural  events  as  are 
found  only  in  histories  bv  some  ages  posterior  to 
the  transaction,  and  of  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
historian  oouki  know  little  more  tlum  his  reader. 
Ours  is  contemporary  history.  This  difierenoe 
alone  removes  out  of  our  way,  the  miraculous  his- 
toTY  of  Pythaforas,  who  lived  five  hundred  yean 
beiore  tlie  Christian  era,  written  by  Porphyry 
and  Jamblicus,  who  liveid  three  hundred  years 
after  that  era;  the  prodigies  of  Livy's  history; 
the  &bles  of  the  heroic  ages;  the  whole  of  toe 
Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  GK>thic 
mjtholoffy;  a  great  part  of  the  legendary  history 
or  Popish  saints,  the  very  best  attested  of  which  is 
extracted  from  the  certificates  that  are  exhibited 
daring  the  process  of  their  canonization,  a  cere- 
mony which  seldom  takes  place  till  a  centurv  after 
their  deaths.  It  applies  also  with  consiJerable 
foioe  to  the  miracles  oi  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
which  are  contained  in  a  solitanr  history  of  Ms 
life,  published  by  Philostratus,  above  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death;  and  in  which,  whether 
Philostratus  had  any  prior  account  to  guide  him, 
depends  upon  his  single  unsupported  assertion. 
AJbo  to  some  of  the  miracles  of  tne  third  century, 
especiallv  to  one  extraordinary  instance,  the  ao- 
eonnt  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocesarea,  called 
Theomatiirgus,  delivered  in  the  writings  of  €rre- 
gory  of  Nyssen,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty 
jeers  after  the  subject  of  his  panegyric 

The  value  of  this  circumstance  is  shown  to  have 
been  accurately  exemplified  in  the  histor^r  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.*  llis 
life,  written  by  a  companion  of  his,  and  by  one  of 
the  order,  was  pubtished  about  fifteen  years  after 
In  whidi  life,  the  author,  so  &r  from 


ascnUng  any  miracles  to  Ignatius,  industriously 
states  t&  reasons  why  he  was  not  invested  with 
any  such  power.  The  life  was  republished  fifteen 
years  afterward,  with  the  addition  of  many  ck- 
cumetanoes  which  were  the  ftiiit,  the  author  says, 
of  ferther  inquiry,  uid  of  diligent  examination ; 
but  still  with  a  to4l  silence  about  miracles.  When 
teiatius  had  been  dead,  nearly  sixty  years,  the 
^snuits,  conceiving  a  wiih  to  liave  the  founder  of 
their  order  placed  m  the  Roman  calendar,  began, 
«8  it  shouki seem,  for  the  first  time,  toattribute  to 
him  a  catakigue  of  miracles,  which  could  not  then 
be  ciBstinctly  disproved ;  and  which  there  was,  in 
thoee  who  governed  the  church,  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  admit  upon  the  slenderest  proofs. 

IL  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case,  accounts  pub- 
liehed  in  one  country,  of  what  passed  in  a  dirtant 
country,  without  any  proof  that  such  acoounto 
were  known  or  received  at  home.  In  the  case  of 
Christianity,  Judea,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
ras  the  centre  of  the  mimon.    The 


story  was  published  in  the  place  in  which  it  was 
acted.  Tne  church  of  Chnst  was  first  planted  at 
Jerusalem  itself.  With  that  church,  otheri  cor- 
responded. From  thence  the  primitive  teachen 
of  the  institution  went  forth;  thither  they  assem- 
bled. The  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  several 
churches  of  Judea,  subsisted  from  the  beginning, 
and  for  many  ages;*  received  also  the  same  books 
and  the  same  accounts,  as  other  churches  did. 

This  distinction  disposes,  amongst  others,  of 
the  above-mentioned  minirJes  of  ApoUonins  Tjra- 
neus,  most  of  which  are  related  to  have  been 
performed  in  India;  no  evidence  remaining  that 
either  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  or  the  history 
of  thoee  miracles,  were  ever  heard  of  in  India. 
Those  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  Indian  missionary, 
with  many  others  of  the  Romish  breviary,  are  lia- 
ble to  the  same  objection,  viz.  that  the  accounts 
of  them  were  published  at  a  vast  distance  from  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  wonders.t 

III.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  transient  rumours. 
Upon  the  first  publication  of  an  extraordinary  ac- 
count, or  even  of  an  article  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
no  one,  who  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
transaction,  can  know  whether  it  be  true  or  fiilse, 
because  any  man  may  publish  any  atory.  It  is  in 
the  future  confirmation,  or  contradiction,  oi  the 
aooouni ;  in  its  permanency,  at  its  disappearance ; 
its  dying  away  into  silence,  or  its  increasing  in 
notoriety;  its  being  followed  up  by  subsequent 
accounts,  and  being  repeated  in  difllerent  and  in- 
dependent accounts ;  that  solid  truth  is  distinguish- 
ed from  fugitive  lies.  This  distinction  is  altq^ther 
on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The  story  did  not 
drop.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
train  of  action  and  events  dependent  upon  it 
The  accounts,  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  were 
composed  after  the  first  reporto  must  have  sub- 
sided. They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  writings 
upon  the  subject  The  historical  testimonies  of 
the  transaction  were  many  and  various,  and  con- 
nected with  letters,  discourses,  controversies,  apo> 
logics,  successively  produced  by  the  same  transac- 
tion. 

IV.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  what  I  call 
noJted  history.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  pro- 
digies of  the  Jewish  history  had  been  found  only 
in  firagments  of  Manetho,  or  Berosus,  we  riiould 
have  paid  no  regard  to  them:  and  I  am  willing  to 
admit  this.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  fiict,  but 
from  the  fragment ;  if  we  possessed  no  proof  that 
these  accounts  had  been  credited  and  acted  upon, 
from  times,  probably,  as  ancient  as  the  accounts 
themselves;  if  we  biad  no  visible  effects  connected 
with  the  history,  no  subsequent  or  collateral  testi- 
mony to  confirm  it;  under  these  drcnmstances,  I 
think  that  it  woukl  be  undeserving  of  credit  But 
this  certainly  is  not  our  case.  In  appreciatmg 
the  evidence  of  Christianity^  the  books  are  to  be 
combined  with  the  institution;  with  the  prev». 
lency  of  the  religion  at  thisday;  with  the  time 
and  place  of  its  origin ;  which  are  acknowledged 
pointo;  with  the  circumstances  of  ito  rise  and  pro- 
gress, as  collected  from  external  history;  with  the 
&ct  of  our  present  books  being  received  by  the 
votaries  of  the  institution  from  the  beginning; 
with  that  of  other  books  coming  after  these,  filled 


•  Ikmflaas  CiiterioD  of  Btirades,  p.  74. 


•  Thetueeenionof  many  eminent  biihon  of  Jetosa* 
lem  in  the  first  three  centuries,  it  di«tinetly  proKrved; 
as  Alexander,  A.  D.  S13.  who  suooecded  Nardssus,  thsa 
116  ^rs  old. 

t  Douf  las*e  Crit.  p.  84. 
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with  accounts  of  effects  and  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  transaction,  or  referring  to  the  trans- 
action, or  built  upon  it;  lastly,  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books 
themselves,  the  difi^rent  writers  from  which  they 
proceed,  the  diflSsrent  views  with  which  they  were 
written,  so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  the  susoidon  of 
confederacy,  so  agreemg  as  to  show  that  they  were 
founded  in  a  common  original,  i.  e.  in  a  story  sub- 
stantially the  same.'  Whether  this  proof  be  satis- 
factory or  not,  it  is  properly  a  cumulation  of  evi- 
dence, by  no  means  a  naked  or  solitary  record. 

y.  A  mark  of  historical  truth,  although  only 
in  a  certain  way,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  is  par- 
tieularity,  in  names,  dates,  places,  circumstances, 
and  in  the  order  of  events  preceding  or  following 
the  transaction :  of  which  kind,  for  instance,  is 
the  particularitj  in  the  description  of  Saint  Paul's 
vo3rage  and  shipwreck,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  which  no  man,  I  think,  can  read  without 
bein^  convinced  th^t  the  writer  was  there ;  and 
also  m  the  account  of  the  cure  and  examination 
of  the  blind  man,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Saint 
John's  Grospel,  which  bears  every  mark  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  historian  *  I 
do  not  deny  that  fiction  dbb  often  the  particularity 
of  truth;  fcnit  then  it  is  of  studied^  and  elaborate 
6ction,  or  of  a  formal  attempt  to  deceive,  that  we 
observe  this.  Since,  however,  experience  proves 
that  particularity  is  not  confined  to  truth,  t  have 
stated  that  it  is  a  proof  of  truth  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  t.  e.  it  reduces  the  question  to  this,  whe- 
ther we  can  depend  or  not  upon  the  i>ro&%  of  the 
lelater'i  which  is  a  considerable  advance  in  our 
present  argument;  for  an  express  attempt  to  de- 
ceive, in  which  case  alone  particularity  can  ap- 
pear without  truth,  is  charged  upon  the  evange- 
lists by  few.  If  the  historian  acknowledge  himself 
to  have  received  his  intellijgence  from  <^ers,  the 
particularity  of  the  narrative  shows,  prtTiia  fade, 
the  accuracy  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  information.  This  remark  belongs  to  Saint 
Luke's  history.  Of  the  particularity  which  we 
allege,  many  examples  may  be  found  in  all  the 
Gk»pels.  And  it  is  very  diflScult  to  conceive,  that 
such  numerous  particularities,  as  are  almost  every 
where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures,  should  to 
laised  out  of  nothing,  or  be  spun  out  of  the  imagi- 
nation without  any  hct  to  go  upon.t 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  particu- 
larity is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  direct  history.  It 
is  not  natural  in  references  or  allusions,  whicn  yet, 
in  other  respects^  often  affiird,  as  &r  as  they  go, 
the  most  unsuspicious  evidence. 

VI.  We  lay  out  of  the  case  such  stories  of  su- 

Eematural  events,  as  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
earer,  nothing  more  than  an  otiose  assent ;  stories 
upon  which  nothing  depends,  in  which  no  inte- 


^  Both  tbe«e  chapten  ought  to  be  read  for  the  sake 
of  this  very  observation. 

t  "  Tliere  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are  con- 
siderable particularities  related ;  and  they  always  seem 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is 
a  great  want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
sons,  in  Manetho's  account  of  the  Enrptftan  Dynasties, 
Ciesias's  of  the  Assyrian  Kings,  and  those  which  the 
technical  chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Greece:  and  agreeably  thereto,  the  accounts 
have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth : 
whereas,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  Cie«ar's  of  the  War  in  Gaul,  in  both  which 
the  particulara  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mention- 
ed, are  universally  esteemed  tnie  to  a  great  degree  of 
•JMctoess."— Uartley,  voL  ii.  p.  100. 


rest  is  inv<^ved,  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  chang^ 
in  consequence  of  betiding  them.  Such  stories 
are  credited,  if  the  careless  assent  that  is  siven  to 
them  deserve  that  name,  more  by  the  indcSenceof 
the  hearer,  than  by  his  judgment:  or,  though  not 
much  credited,  are  passed  from  one  to  another 
without  inquiry  or  resistance.  To  this  case,  and 
to  this  case  abne,  belongs  what  is  called  the  kire 
of  the  marvellous.  I  have  never  known  it  cany 
men  farther.  Men  do  not  sufier  perserution  from 
the  k)ve  of  the  marvellous.  Of  tM  indifferent  na- 
ture we  are  speaking  of,  are  most  vulgar  erron 
and  popular  superstitions :  most,  for  instance,  of 
the  current  reports  of  apparitions.  Nothing  de- 
pends upon  their  being  true  or  false.  But  not, 
surely,  of  this  kind  were  the  aUeged  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  decided,  if  tme, 
the  most  important  question  upon  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  fix  its  anxiety.  They  claimed  to 
regulate  the  opinions  of  mankind,  upon  subjeds 
in  which  they  are  not  only  deeply  concemeti,  bat 
usually  refractory  and  obranate.  Men  eoold  not 
be  utterly  careless  in  such  a  case  as  this.  If  t 
Jew  took  up  the  story,  he  found  his  darling  p•^ 
tiality  to  his  own  nation  ^nd  law  wounded;  if  t 
Gentile,  he  found  his  idolatrv  and  polytheisni  le- 
probated  and  condenmed.  Whoever  entertained 
the  aocotmL  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  could  not 
avoid  the  ibllowing  reflection : — "  If  these  thiof^ 
be  true,  I  must  give  up  the  ofnnions  and  prina- 
pies  in  which  I  nave  been  brought  up,  the  religion 
m  which  my  fethers  lived  and  died."  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  man  should  do  this  upon  any 
idle  report  or  involous  account,  or  indeed,  Without 
being  fully  satisfied  and  convinced  of  the  troth 
and  credibility  of  the  narrative  to  which  he  tru^ 
ed.  But  it  did  not  stop  at  opinions.  They  who 
believed  Christianity,  acted  up<m  it  Many  msde 
it  the  express  business  of  their  lives  to  publish  the 
intelligence.  It  was  required  of  those  who  ad- 
mitted that  intelligence,  to  change  forthwith  their 
conduct  and  their  principles,  to  take  up  a  differ- 
ent course  of  hfe,  to  part  with  their  habits  and 
gratifications,  and  begm  a  new  set  of  rules,  and 
system  of  behaviour.  The  apostles,  at  least,  were 
interested  not  to  sacrifice  their  ease,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale ;  multitudes  besides 
them  were  induced,  by  the  satne  tale,  to  encoun- 
ter opposition,  danger,  and  sufferings. 

If  It  be  said,  that  the  mere  promise  of  a  future 
state  would  do  all  this ;  I  answer,  that  the  men 
promise  of  a  future  state,  without  anyevidaioe 
to  give  credit  or  assurance  to  it,  would  donothmg. 
A  few  wandering  fishermen  talking  of  a  resurrect 
tion  of  the  dead,  could  produce  no  eflecL  If  it  be 
farther  said,  that  men  easily  believe  what  they 
anxiously  desire;  I  again  answer  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  nearer  to  the 
truth.  Anxiety  of  desire,  earnestness  of  expecls- 
tion,  the  vastness  of  an  event,  rather  cause  men 
to  disbelieve,  to  doubt,  to  dread  a  fallacy,  to  dis- 
trust, and  to  examine.  When  our  Lord's  rewtfj 
rection  was  first  reported  to  the  apostles,  they  did 
not  believe,  we  are  told,  for  joy.  This  was  nsto- 
ral,  and  is  agreeable  to  experience. 

VII.  We  have  laid  out  of  the  case  those  tc 
counts  which  require  no  more  than  a  simple  as- 
sent ;  and  we  now  also  kiy  out  of  the  case  those 
which  come  merely  in  qfftrmamx  of  opinioM 
already  formed.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  notice  well  It  has  long 
been  observed,  that  Popish  nurades  happen  m 
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Popish  ooontrief ;  that  they  znake  no  converts  : 
which  proves  that  stories  are  accepted,  when  they 
fall  in  with  principles  already  fixed,  with  the  puo- 
lic  sentiments,  or  with  the  sentiments  of  a  party 
already  engaged  on  the  ode  the  miiade  supports, 
which  would  not  be  attempted  to  be  produced  in 
the  face  of  enemies,  in  opposition  to  reigning 
tenets  or  &vourite  prejudices,  or  when,  if  tluj  be 
believed,  the  beliel  must  draw  men  away  nom 
their  preconceived  and  habitual  o{Mnions,  from 
their  modes  of  life  and  rules  of  action.  In  the 
former  case,  men  may  not  only  receive  a  miracu- 
lous account  but  may  both  act  and  suffer  on  the 
side  and  in  the  cause,  which  the  miracle  supports, 
yet  not  act  or  suffer  for  the  miracle,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  a  prior  persuasion.  The  miracle,  like 
any  other  argument  which  only  confirms  what 
was  before  believed,  is  admitted  with  little  ex- 
amination. In  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world, 
it  is  ehangt  which  requires  a  cause.  Men  are 
eaaly  fortified  in  their  old  opinions,  driven  from 
than  with  great  difBcuHjr.  Now  how  does  this 
apply  to  mSd  Christian  history?  The  miracles, 
there  recorded,  were  wrought  m  the  midst  of  ene- 
mies^ under  a  government,  a  priesthood,  and  a 
magistracv,  decidedly  and  vehemenUv  adverse  to 
thenvancl  to  the  ranetensions  which  they  siipportr 
ed.  They  were  Protestant  miracles  in  a  Popish 
country ;  they  were  Popish  miracles  in  the  midst 
of  Protestants.  They  produced  a  change;  they 
eatabliahed  a  society  upon  the  spot,  adhering  to 
the  belief  of  them ;  they  made  converts ;  and  those 
who  were  converted  gave  up  to  the  testimony 
their  most  fixed  opimons  and  most  fovourite  pre- 
judices. They  who  acted  and  sufifered  in  the 
cause,  acted  and  sufieied  for  the  miracles :  for 
there  was  no  anterior  persuasion  to  induce  them, 
no  prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or  partiality,  to  take 
hold  <^  Jesus  had  not  one  follower  whien  he  set 
QD  his  claim.  His  miracles  save  birth  to  his  sect 
No  port  of  this  description  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
evidence  of  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles.  Even 
most  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  perform- 
ed hjr  Christians,  in  the  second  and  third  century 
of  its  em.  want  this  confirmation.  It  constitutes 
nideed  a  line  of  partition  between  the  origin  and 
the  progrew  of  Christienity.  Frauds  and  fidla- 
des  might  mix  themselves  with  the  progress, 
which  could  not  possibly  take  place  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  religion ;  at  least,  according  to 
any  laws  of  human  conduct  that  we  are  acquamt- 
ed  vdth.  What  should  suggest  to  the  first  propa- 
gators of  Christianity,  especially  to  fishermen, 
tax-catherers.  and  husbandmen,  such  a  thouffht 
as  uat  of  changing  the  religion  of  the  wond ; 
what  could  bear  th^  throoffh  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  attempt  engagecfthem;  what  could 
procure  any  degree  of  success  to  the  attempt ;  are 
questions  whien  Apply,  with  great  force,  to  the 
setting  out  of  the  institution,  with  less,  to  every 
future  stage  of  it. 

To  hear  some  men  talk,  one  would  suppose  the 
•etting  up  of  a  religion  by  miracles  to  be  a  thing 
of  every  day's  experience ;  whereas  the  whole  cur- 
rent dr  bmarj  is  against  it.  Hath  any  founder 
of  a  new  sect  amongst  Christians  pretended  to 
nmaculouspowerB,  and  succeeded  by  his  preten- 
sions 1  "  Were  these  powers  claimed  or  exercised 
by  the  founders  of  the  sects  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  1  Did  Wicklifie  in  England  pre- 
tend to  it  1  Did  Huss  or  Jerome  in  Bohemia? 
'Did  Lather  in  Germany,  Zuingtius  in  Switzar- 
2S 


land,  Calvin  in  France^  any  of  tha  leformen, 
advance  this  pteal"*  The  French  prophets,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  t  ventured 
to  allege  miraculous  evidence,  and  immediately 
ruined  their  cause  by  their  temerity.  "  Concern- 
ing the  rehgion  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey, 
of  Siam,  or  China,  a  single  miracle  cannot  be 
named,  that  was  ever  ofieiid  as  a  test  of  any  of 
those  religions  b^ore  their  establishment."  t 

We  nmy  add  to  what  has  been  observed  of  the 
distinctbn  which  we  are  considering,  that,  where 
miracles  are  alleged  merely  in  affirmance  of  a 
prior  opinion,  they  who  betieve  the  doctrine  may 
sometimes  propagate  a  belief  of  the  miracles  which 
they  do  not  themselves  entertain.  Thb  is  the 
case  of  what  are  called  puma  frauds ;  but  it  is  a 
case,  I  apprehend,  which  takes  place  solely  in 
support  of  a  persuasion  already  established.  At 
least  it  does  not  hold  of  the  apostolical  history.  If 
the  aposUes  did  not  believe  the  miracles,  they  did 
not  believe  the  religion ;  and,  without  this  belief, 
where  was  the  piety,  what  place  was  there  for  any 
thing  which  could  bear  the  name  or  colour  of 
piety,  in  publishing  and  attesting  miracles  in  its 
behalf?  If  it  be  said  that  any  promote  Uie  belief 
of  revelation,  and  of  any  accounts  which  fiivour 
that  belief,  because  they  think  them,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  of  public  and  political  utility ;  I 
answer,  that  if  a  character  exist^  which  can  witii 
less  justice  than  another  be  ascnbed  to  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Christian  religion;it  is  that  of  politicians, 
or  of  men  capable  of  entertaining  political  views. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  assignable  character 
which  will  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  aposUes, 
supposing  their  story  to  be  fiilse.  If  bad  men, 
what  could  have  induced  them  to  take  such  pains 
to  promote  virtue  1  If  good  men.  they  would  not 
have  gone  about  the  country  witn  a  string  of  lies 
in  their  mouths. 

In  APPRECiATiNa  the  credit  of  any  miraculous 
story,  these  are  distinctions  which  relate  to  the 
evidence.  There  are  other  distinctions,  of  great 
moment  in  the  question,  which  relate  to  the  mira- 
cles themselves.  Of  which  latter  kind  the  fol- 
lowing ought  carefully  to  be  retained. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adnut  as  a  miracle, 
what  can  be  resolved  into  a  false  perception.  Of 
this  nature  was  the  demon  of  Socrates ;  the  visions 
of  Saint  Anthony,  and  of  many  othere;  the  vision 
which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  describes  him- 
self to  have  seen ;  Colonel  Grardner's  vision,  as  re- 
lated in  his  life,  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  All 
these  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  momentary 
insanity ;  for  the  characteristic  symptom  of  human 
madness  is  the  rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images 
not  distinguishable  by  toe  patient  from  impres- 
sions upon  the  8en6es.§  The  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  possibility  of  this  delusion  exists,  are 
divided  from  the  cases  in  which  it  does  not  exist, 
by  many,  and  those  not  obscure  marks.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  cases  of  visions  or  voices. 
The  object  is  hardly  ever  touched.  The  vision 
submits  not  to  be  handled.  One  sense  does  not 
confirm  another.  They  are  likewise  almost  al- 
ways cases  of  a  golUary  witness.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  and  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  it  hath  ever  been  the  fact,  that  the  same 
derangement  of  the  mental  organs  should  seize 


*  Campbell  on  Mirades,  p.  190.  ed.  1760. 
t  Tlw  eighteenth.  |  Adams  on  Mir.  p.  7S. 

§  Bally  on  Lunacy. 
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diflcrent  persons  at  the  mne  time ;  a  derangement, 
I  mean,  w>  much  the  same,  as  to  represent  to 
their  unagination  the  same  objects.  Lastly,  these 
are  always  cases  of  momentary  miracles;  by 
which  term  I  mean  to  denote  miracles,  of  which 
the  whole  existence  is  of  short  duration,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  miracles  which  are  attended  with 
permanent  eflccts.  The  appearance  of  a  spectre, 
the  hearing  of  a  supernatural  sound,  is  a  moment- 
ary miracle.  The  sensible  proof  is  gone,  when 
the  apimrition  or  sound  is  over.  But  if  a  person 
bom  blind  be  restond  to  sight,  a  notorious  criople 
to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  a  dead  man  to  life,  here 
is  a  permanent  eifect  produced  by  supernatural 
means.  The  change  indeed  was  instantaneous, 
but  the  (yroof  continues.  The  subject  of  the  mira- 
cle remains.  The  man  cured  or  restored  is  there : 
his  former  conditbn  was  known,  and  his  present 
condition  may  be  examined.  This  can  by  no 
possihilifj  be  resolved  into  fidse  perception :  and 
of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
Lazarus  was  raided  from  the  dead,  he  did  not 
merely  move,  and  speak,  and  die  again ;  or  come 
out  of  the  grave,  and  vanish  away.  He  returned 
to  his  home  and  family,  and  there  continued ;  for 
we  find  him,  some  time  afterward  in  the  same 
town,  sitting  at  table  with  Jesus  and  his  sistere ; 
visited  by  gr«it  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  curiosity ;  giving  by  his  presence  so  much 
uneasiness  to  the  Jewish  rulera  as  to  beget  in 
them  a  design  of  destroying  him.  *  No  delusion 
can  account  for  this.  The  French  prophets  in- 
England,  some  time  since,  gave  out  tnat  one  of 
their  teachera  would  come  to  life  again ;  but  their 
enthusiasm  never  made  them  beReve  that  they 
actually  saw  him  alive.  The  blind  man,  whose 
restoration  to  sight  at  Jerusalem  is  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  did  not  quit 
the  place  or  c«nceal  himself  from  inquiry.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  forthcominff,  to  answer  the 
call,  to  satufy  the  scrutiny,  ana  to  sustain  the 
brow-beating  of  Christ's  angry  and  powerful 
enemies.  When  the  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  was  suddenly  cured  by  Peter,  t  he  did  not 
immediately  relapse  into  his  former  lameness,  or 
disappear  out  of  the  city ;  but  boldly  and  honestly 
produced  himself  along  with  the  apostles,  when 
they  were  brought  the  next  day  before  the  Jewish 
council,  t  Here,  though  the  miracle  was  sudden, 
the  proof  was  permanent.  The  lameness  had 
been  notorious,  the  cure  continued.  This  there- 
fore, could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  momentary  de- 
lirium, either  in  the  sulnect  or  in  the  witnesses  of 
the  transaction.  It  is  the  same  with  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  There  are 
other  cases  of  ^  mixed  nature,  in  which,  although 
the  principal  miracle  be  momentary,  some  drcum- 
■tanoe^  combined  with  it  is  permanent.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  convereion.  S 
The  sudden  light  and  sound,  the  vision  and  the 
Toice,  upon  the  road  to  Damascus,  were  moment- 
ary :  but  Paul's  blindness  for  three  days  in  conse- 
<^ueiioe  of  what  had  happened ;  the  communica- 
tion DMile  to  Ananias  in  anotner  place,  and  W  a 
Tision  independent  of  the  former :  Ananias  finding 
out  Paul  in  consequence  of  intelligence  so  receiv- 
ed, and  finding  him  in  the  condition  d^^ribed, 
and  Paul's  recovery  of  his  sight  upon  Ananias's 


•  John  zii.  1.  S,  9,  UL 
t  lb.  in  14. 


t  Aets  iU.  9. 


f  Ib.lx. 


layinff  his  hands  upon  hSm;  are 
which  take  the  transaction,  and  the  \ 
miracle  as  included  in  it,  entirely  out  of  the  c 
of  momentary  miracles,  or  of  audi  as  may  be  ae- 
comited^  for  by  &]se  perceptions.  Elzaetly  tbs 
same  thing  may  be  obeervea  of  Peter's  visioDpie* 
paratory  to  the  call  of  Comelios,  and  of  its  ood 
nexion  with  what  was  imparted  in  a  distant  plaei 
to  Cornelius  himself,  ana  with  the  mesnge  dii- 
patched  by  Cornelius  to  Peter.  The  vision  migfat 
be  a  dream;  the  message  rould  not.  Either  ooid* 
munication,  taken  separately,  might  be  adelosioii; 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  was  imposribfe  to  h^ 
pen  without  a  supernatural  cause. 

Beside  the  risk  of  delusion  which  attadies  apoa 
momentary  miracles,  there  is  also  much  man 
room  for  impoalure.  The  account  cannot  be 
examined  at  the  moment ;  and,  when  that  it  alw 
a  moment  of  huny  and  oonfusioUj  it  ma^  not  be 
diflicult  for  men  or  influence  to  gain  cmnt  to  an^ 
story  which  they  may  wish  to  have  believed.  Thv 
is  precisely  the  case  of  one  of  the  best  attested  of 
the  miracles  of  Old  Rome,  the  appearance  of  Cat- 
tor  and  Pollux  in  the  battle  fought  by  Pofthunuv 
with  the  Latins  at  the  kke  Regillus.  That  m 
no  doubt  but  that  Posthomius  after  the  battle, 
spread  the  report  of  such  an  appearance.  No 
person  could  aeny  it  whilst  it  was  aaid  to  last  No 
perM>n,  perhaps,  bad  any  inclination  to  dispute  it 
afterward ;  or,  if  they  had,  could  aay  with  poa* 
tiveness,  what  was  or  what  was  not  seen,  bj  soeie 
or  other  of  the  army,  in  the  dismay  and  amidrt 
the  tumult  of  a  battle. 

In  aasigninj^  &lse  perceptions  as  the  oriflo  to 
which  some  miraculous  accounts  may  be  reKircd, 
I  have  not  mentioned  claims  to  inspiration,  iUo* 
minations,  secret  notices  or  directions,  internal 
sensations,  or  consciousnesses  of  being  acted  apoo 
by  spiritual  influences,  good  or  bM;  becaoae 
these,  appealing  to  no  external  proof,  however 
convincing  they  may  be  to  the  persons  tnemselvei, 
form  no  part  of  what  can  be  accounted  miraculooi 
evidence.  Their  own  credibility  stands  upon 
their  alliance  with  other  mirades.  The  diecos* 
sion,  therefore,  of  all  such  pretensions  may  be 
omitted. 

II.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ooiroa- 
rison  what  may  be  called  tentative  mirades;  toat 
is,  where,  out  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  wrof 
succeedeo  j  and  in  the  accounts  of  which,  ahhoogfa 
the  narrative  of  the  succeesfiil  cases  be  akxie  pre- 
served, and  that  of  the  unsuccessfU  cases  oonk, 
yet  enough  is  stated  to  show  that  the  cases  pn>- 
duced  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  in  which  the 
same  means  have  been  employed.  This  observa- 
tion bean, .  with  considerable  force,  upon  the 
andent  oracks  and  auguries,  in  which  a  single 
coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  prediction  ii 
talked  of  and  magnified,  whilst  fUIures  are  fiv- 
gotten,  or  suppreswd,  or  accounted  for.^  It  ii  alio 
applicable  to  the  cures  wrought  by  reHcs,  and  at 
the  tombs  of  saints.  The  boasted  eflteacy  of  the 
king's  touch,  upon  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  •«* 
stress,  falls  under  the  same  description.  NotMitf 
is  alleged  concerning  it,  which  is  not  allegpd  « 
various  nostrums,  namely^  out  of  many  thoosaiwi 
who  have  used  them,  certified  proofii  of  a  few  who 
have  recovered  after  them.  No  solution  of  lh» 
sort  ii  applicable  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative,  which  can 
induce,  or  even  allow  us  to  believe,  that  Chrrtj 
ntempted  cures  in  muiY.in^tim^i^^^'^xcse&iA 
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In  a  few;  or  that  he  ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain. 
He  did  not  proieM  to  heal  every  where  all  that 
were  sick;  on  the  contrary,  he  told  the  Jews, 
evidently  meaning  to  represent  hiji  own  caae,  that, 
"  althooch  many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three 
years  and  six  months,  when  great  famine  was 
throughout  all  the  land,  yet  unto  none  of  them 
was  Llias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  citv  of  Sidon, 
nnto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow:"  and  that 
^  manv  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Eii- 
seus  the  pvophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed 
saving  Naaman  the  Syrian.''*  By  which  exam- ; 
|iles  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  • 
the  nature  of  a  divine  interposition,  or  necessary  j 
to  its  purpose,  to  be  geneial ;  still  less  to  answer 
every  challenge  that  might  be  mode,  which  would 
teach  men  to  put  their  faith  upon  these  experi- 
ments. Christ  never  pronounced  the  word,  but 
the  efiect  followed.t  It  was  not  a  thousand  sick 
that  received  his  benediction,  and  a  few  that  were 
benefited ;  a  single  paralytic  is  let  down  in  his 
bed  at  Jesus's  feet,  in  the  midst  of  a  surrounding 
multitude ;  Jesus  bid  him  walk^  and  he  did  Bo.t 
A  man  witha  withered  hand  is  m  the  synagogue ; 
Jesus  bid  him  stretch  forth  his  hand,  m  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assemUv,  and  it  was  "  restored  whole 
like  the  other."!  lliere  was  nothing  tentative  in 
thesecures;  nothing  that  can  be ex^ained  by  the 
power  of  accident 

We  majT  observe  also,  that  many  of  the  cures 
which  Christ  wrought,  such  as  that  of  a  person 
bGnd  from  lus  birth,  also  many  miracles  beside 
cnrea,  as  raising  the  dead,  walking  upon  the  sea. 
feeding  a  great  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  are  of  a  nature  which  does  not  in  any  wise 
admit  of  the  supposition  of  a  fortunate  experi- 


IIL  We  may  dismiss  from  the  question  aQ  ac- 
eoonts  in  which.  aUowing  the  phenomenon  to  be 
real,  the  fact  to  oe  true,  it  still  remains  doubtful 
wh^her  a  miracle  were  wrought.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  ancient  history  ofwhat  is  called  the 
thandering  legion,  of  the  extraoidinary  circum- 
atanoes  which  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Julian,  the  circling  of  the 
flames  and  fragrant  smell  at  the  martySom  of 
Polycarp,  the  sudden  shower  that  extmguishod 
the  fire  into  which  the  Scriptures  were  thrown  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution ;  Constantine's  dream ; 
bm  inscribing  m  conseouence  of  it  the  cross  upon 
his  standard  and  the  snields  of  his  soldiers ;  his 
victory,  and  the  escape  of  the  standard-bearer ; 
perhaps  also  the  imagined  appearance  of  the  cross 
in  the  heavens^  though  this  last  circumstance  is 
very  deficient  m  historical  evidence.  It  is  also 
the  case  with  the  modem  annual  exhibit'ion  of  the 
BqoB&ction  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Na- 


•  LnlDS  iv.  SS. 

t  One,  aad  only  one,  insUnoe  may  be  produeed  in 
wbicli  the  diadpUa  of  Christ  do  Mem  to  have  attempted 
a  eure,  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  perform  it.  The 
storjr  is  rery  infenuously  related  by  three  of  the  evan- 
ai^ista.1  The  patient  was  aAerward  healed  bf  Christ 
bimself;  and  the  whole  transaction  seeme  to  have  been 
intended,  as  it  was  well  suited,  to  dif:nlay  tlie  superiori- 
ty of  Christ  above  all  who  performed  miracles  in  his 
aane,  a  distinction  which,  during  his  presence  in  the 
world,  it  saight  be  necessary  to  incokate  by  some  such 


1  Mark  it  3.  $  Matt.  zii.  10. 

|lfatt.zvitl4.    Marie  ix.t4.    Lulceii.33. 


plea.  It  is  a  doubt  likewise,  which  ought  to  be 
excluded  by  very  special  circumstances,  from  these 
narratives  which  relate  to  the  supematunil  cure 
of  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  comiJainta,  and 
of  all  diseases  which  are  much  aHected  by  the 
imagination.  The  miracles  of  the  second  and 
third  century  are,  usuall)r,  healing  the  sick,  and 
casting  out  evil  spirits,  miracles  in  which  there  is 
room  for  some  error  and  deception.  We  hear 
nothing  of  causing  the  blind  to  sec,  the  lame  to 
walk,  uio  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleansed.* 
There  ore  also  instances  in  Christian  writers  of 
reputed  miracles,  which  were  natural  operations, 
though  not  known  to  be  such  at  the  tune ;  as  that 
of  articulate  speech  ailer  the  loss  of  a  great  part 
of  the  tongue. 

IV.  To  the  same  head  of  objection  nearly  j  may 
also  be  referred  accounts,  in  which  the  variation 
of  a  small  circumstance  may  have  transformed 
some  extraordinary  appearance,  or  some  critical 
coincidence  of  events,  into  a  miracle ;  stories,  in  a 
word,  which  may  be  resolved  into  exaggeration. 
The  miracles  of  the  Gospel  can  by  no  possibility 
be  explained  away  in  this  manner.  Total  fiction 
will  account  for  any  thing;  but  no  stretch  of  ex- 
aggeration that  has  any  parallel  in  other  histories, 
no  force  of  fancy  upon  real  circumstances,  coulu 
produce  the  narratives  which  we  now  have.  The 
reeding  of  the  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  suipasses  all  bounds  of  exaggeration.  The 
raising^f^Lazarus,  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  cures  which  Christ  wrought, 
come  not  within  the  compass  of  misrepresentation. 
I  mean,  that  it  is  impoesiole  to  assign  any  position 
of  circumstances  however  peculiar,  any  accidental 
efiecta  however  extraordinary,  any  natural  sin^- 
larity,  which  could  supply  an  origin  or  foundation 
to  these  accounts. 

Having  thus  enumerated  several  exceptions, 
which  may  justly  be  taken  to  relations  of  miracles, 
it  is  necessary  when  we  read  the  Scriptures,  to 
bear  in  our  mmde  this  general  remark ;  that,  al- 
though tliere  be  miractes  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament^  which  fidl  within  some  or  other  of 
the  exceptions  here  assigned,  yet  that  they  are 
united  with  othera,  to  which  none  of  the  same  ex- 
ceptions extend,  and  that  their  credibiht  v  stands 
upon  this  union.  Thus  the  visbns  and  revela- 
tions which  Saint  Paul  asserts  to  have  been  im- 
parted to  him,  may  not,  in  their  separate  evidence, 
oe  distinguishable  from  the  visions  and  revelations 
which  many  othera  have  alleged.  But  here  is 
the  difference.  Saint  Paul's  pretensions  were  at- 
tested by  external  miracles  wrought  by  himself, 
and  by  miracles  wrought  in  the  cause  to  which 
these  visions  relate ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  same  historical  authority  which  informs  us  of 
one,  informs  us  of  the  other.  This  is  not  ordina- 
rily true  of  the  risions  of  enthusiasts,  or  even  of 
the  accounts  in  which  they  are  contained.  Again, 
some  of  Christ's  own  miracles  were  momentary  ; 
as  the  transfiguration,  the  appearance  and  voice 
from  Heaven  at  his  baptism,  a  voice  from  the 
clouds  on  one  occasion  ailerward,  Qlohn  xii.  28,) 
and  sonie  othera.  It  is  not  denied,  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  proposed  concerning  mi- 
racles of  this  species,  applies,  in  diminution  of  the 
force  of  the  evidence,  as  much  to  these  instances 
as  to  othera.  But  tluis  is  the  case,  not  with  all  the 
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miiades  ascribed  to  Chilst,  nor  with  the  mateit 
part,  nor  with  many.  Whatever  fbroe  therefore 
there  may  be  in  the  objection,  we  have  numerous 
miracles  which  are  free  from  it ;  and  even  these  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  are  little  affected  by  it  in 
their  credit,  because  there  are  few  who,  admitting 
the  rest,  wiJl  reject  them.  If  there  be  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  come  within  any  of 
the  other  heads  into  which  we  have  distributed 
the  objections,  the  same  remark  must  be  repeated. 
And  this  is  one  way,  in  which  the  uneiampled 
number  and  variety  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Christ  strengthens  the  credibility  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  it  precludes  any  solution,  or  con- 
jecture about  a  solution,  which  imagination,  or 
even  which  experience,  might  suggest  concern- 
ing some  particular  miracles,  if  considered  in- 
dependently of  others.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
wore  of  various  kinds,*  and  performed  in  great 
varieties  of  situation,  form,  and  manner;  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
religion ;  in  different  parts  of  Judea  and  Gralilee ; 
in  cities  and  villages;  in  synagogues,  in  private 
houses;  in  the  street,  in  highways:  with  pre- 
paration, as  in  the  case  of  Luarus ;  by  acddent, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain ;  when 
attended  by  multitudes,  and  when  alone  with  the 
patient ;  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies:  with  the  common  people 
around  him,  and  before  Scribes  and  PhaiiseeSj  and 
rulers  of  the  synagogues. 

1  apprehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the 
comparison,  the  cases  which  are  fairiy  disposed 
of  by  the  observations  that  have  been  stated,  many 
cases  will  not  remain.  To  those  which  do  remain, 
we  apply  this  final  distincUon ;  "  that  there  b  not 
saUstactorr  evidence,  that  persons,  pretending  to 
be  original  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  passed  tneir 
lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufiferings,  volunta- 
rily undertaken  and  undergone  in  attestation  of  the 
accounts  which  they  dehvered,  and  properly  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  those 
accounts." 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  they,  with  whom  we  argue,  have  undoubt- 
edly a  right  to  select  their  own  examples.  The 
instances  with  which  Mr.  Hume  has  chosen  to 
confront  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  the 
strongest  which  the  history  of  the  world  could 
supply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  very  acute  and  learned 
adversary,  are  the  three  following : 

I.  The  cure  of  a  b&id  and  of  a  lame  man  of 
Alexandria,  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  as  related 
by  Tacitus ; 

II.  The  restoration  of  the  limb  of  an  attendant 
in  a  Spanish  church,  as  told  by  cardinal  de  Retz ; 
and, 


*  Not  only  healinf  every  speeies  of  disease,  but  tarn- 
iof  water  into  wine  (John  iij,  feeding  multitudes  with 
a  fbw  loaves  and  inhes  (Matt.  xiv.  15:  Mark  vi.  35; 
Lakeix.  IS;  John  vi.  iY,  walkins  on  the  tea  (Matt. 
xiv.  85);  calming  a  storm  (Matt.  viii.  S5 ;  Luke  viii.  24): 
a  celestial  voice  at  his  baptism,  and  miraculous  appear- 
ance (Matt.  iii.  10 ;  afterward  John  xii.  88  ):  his  trans- 
duration  (Matt.  xvil.  1—8;  Mark  ix.  3;  Luke  ix.  88; 
Q  Peter  i.  16, 17);  raiting  the  dead  in  three  distinct  in- 
stances (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  v.  83;  Luks  viii.  41;  Luke 
vii.  14 ;  John  xi.) 


III.  The  cures  said  to  be  perfomied  at  the  toad) 
of  the  abb6  Paris,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  pRfent 
century. 

I.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  is  delivered  in  then 
terms :  "  One  of  the  common  people  of  Alexandris, 
known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes,  by  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  god  Sempis,  whom  that  supeisthioai 
nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  proetnted 
himself  before  the  emperor,  ear^stly  nnploring 
from  him  a  remedy  for  nb  blindness,  and  entrett- 
ing  that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  spittle 
his  cheeks  and  the  Iwlls  of  his  eyes.  Another, 
diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the  admooition 
of  the  same  god,  that  he  might  be  touched  hj  the 
foot  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  doided 
and  despised  their  application;  aflerwani,  when 
they  continued  to  tirge  their  petitions,  he  some- 
dmes  appeared^^  dr^  the  imputation  of  vanirr; 
at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the 
patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be 
mduced  to  hope  for  success.  At  length  be  oooh 
manded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  bnr  the  physicitni, 
whether  such  a  blindness  and  wbifity  were  rin- 
cible  by  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  physidans 
contained  various  points ;  thAi  in  the  one  the 
power  of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  re- 
turn if  the  obstacles  were  removed;  that  in  the 
other,  the  diseased  joints  might  be  restored  if  a 
healmg  power  wore  applied ;  that  it  was,  peifaspi, 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  the  emperor 
was  elected  by  (fivine  assistance ;  lastJy,  that  the 
credit  of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor's,  the 
ridicule  of  the  disappointment  wookl  tall  upon  the 
patients.  Vespanan,  believing  that  every  thing 
was  in  the  power  of  lias  fortune^  and  that  nothing 
was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multitude, 
which  stood  by,  eageriy  expected  the  event,  with 
a  countenance  expreasive  of  joy,  executed  whit 
he  was  desired  to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was 
restored  to  its  use,  and  light  returned  to  the  hfiod 
man.  They  who  were  present  relate  both  these 
cores,  even  at  this  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  lying-"* 

Now,  though  Tadtos  wrote  thb  aoooont  twen- 
ty-seven years  after  the  miracle  is  said  to  have 
been  performedj  and  wrote  at  Rome  of  what  paa^ 
ed  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote  also  from  report :  and 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  examhied 
the  story,  or  that  he  believed  it  (but  rather  the 
contrarr,)  yet  I  think  his  testimony  suflfciopt  to 

Frove  that  such  a  transaction  took  place:  by  which 
mean,  that  the  two  men  in  question  did  appljrto 
Vespasian ;  that  Vespasian  did  touch  the  dmsed 
in  tne  manner  related;  and  that  a  cure  was  re- 
ported to  have  followed  the  operation.  Bat  the 
afifair  bbours  under  a  strong  and  just  suspidoD, 
that  the  whole  of  it  was  a  concerted  importors 
brouriit  about  by  collusion  between  the  patjenti, 
the  physictan,  and  the  emperor.  This  scWotioo  is 
proaUJe,  because  there  was  every  thine  to  >uffi|^ 
and  every  thing  to  facilitate,  such  a  scheme,  xhe 
miracle  was  caKulated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
emperor,  and  upon  the  god  Serapis.  It  was 
achieved  in  the  midst  of  the  emperor's  fiatteiefi 
and  followera;  m  a  city,  and  anoongst  a  populace, 
beforehand  devoted  to  his  mterest,  and  to  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  god ;  where  it  wouW  have  been  trwaon 
and  blasphemy  together,  to  have  contradicted  the 
fame  of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  qoestiopedil. 
And  what  is  very  observable  in  the  account  is,  ttat 


*  Tacit.  Hist  Ul>.  It. 
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the  report  of  the  phyildaiMi  is  juit  siich  a  report 
as  would  have  been  made  of  a  case,  in  which  no 
axtenial  marks  ot*  the  disease  existed,  and  which, 
consequently,  was  capable  of  beinff  easily  coun- 
teifcited,  viz.  that  in  the  first  of  the  patients  the 
organs  of  visifHi  were  not  destroyed,  that  the 
Wttkness  of  the  second  was  in  his  joints.  The 
strongest  circumstance  in  Tacitus's  narration  is, 
that  £^e  first  patient  was  "  notus  tabe  oculorum,*' 
remarked  or  notorious  for  the  disease  in  his  eyes. 
But  this  was  a  drcumstanoe  whkh  might  liave 
fcund  its  way  into  the  story  in  its  progress  from 
«  disUnt  country,  and  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
years ;  or  it  mi^ht  be  true  thai  the  malady  of  the 
eyes  was  notonous,  yet  that  the  nature  and  degree 
^  the  disease  had  never  been  ascertained ;  a  case 
by  no  means  uncoomion.  The  emperor's  reserve 
was  easily  affected ;  or  it  is  possible  he  might  not 
be  in  the  secret  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
weight  in  the  observation  of  Tacitus,  that  they 
who  were  present,  continued  even  then  to  relate 
the  story  wiien  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
the  Be.  It  only  proves  that  those  who  had  told 
the  story  for  many  years  persisted  in  it.  The  state 
of  mina  of  the  witnesses  and  spectators  at  the 
time,  is  the  fioint  to  be  attended  to.  Still  less  is 
there  of  pertinency  in  Mr.  Hume's  enkwium  on 
the  cautious  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  histo- 
rian; for  it  does  not  appear  tlut  the  hist<man  be- 
lieved it.  The  terms  in  whkh  he  speaks  of 
Serapis,  the  ddty  to  whose  interposition  the  mi- 
xade  was  attribi^ed,  scarcely  sufier  us  to  suppose 
that  Tacitus  thought  the  miiBcle  to  be  real:  " by 
the  admonition  of  the  ^od  Serapis,  whom  that 
«upeTstitious  nation  (dedita  superstitionibus  gons) 
worship  above  all  other  gods."  To  have  brought 
this  supposed  miracle  within  the  limits  of  compa- 
rison vnth  the  miracles  of  Christ,  it  ought  to  have 
i^ipeared,  that  a  person  of  a  h>w  and  private  sta- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  enemies,  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  opposing  him,  with  every 
4Nie  around  him  prejudiced  or  interested  against 
kk  daims  and  character,  pretended  to  perform 
these  cores,  and  required  the  spectators,  upon  the 
irtrength  of  what  they  saw.  to  give  up  their  firm- 
est k^pes  and  opinions,  ana  folfow  htm  tiirough  a 
fife  of  trial  and  danger;  that  many  were  so  moved 
as  to  obey  his  call,  at  the  expense  both  of  every 
Botion  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and 
Mthfir  ease,  safety,  and  reputation ;  and  that  by 
these  beginnings,  a  chuioe  was  produced  in  tlie 
worldL  i&  eflects  of  whkih  remain  to  this  day :  a 
case,  both  in  its  circumstances  and  consequences, 
wiy  unhke  any  thing  we  find  in  Tacitus's  rela- 
tion. 

IL  The  story  taken  firom  the  Memoirs  of  Car- 
dinal de  Retz.  which  ii  the  second  example  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Hurae,  is  this:  "  In  the  church  of 
Saragossa  in  Spain, the  canons  showed  mea  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  liffht  the  lamps;  telling 
me  that  he  had  been  sevenu  years  at  the  ^ite  with 
joe  leg  only.    I  saw  him  with  two.*** 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  cardinal, 
who  relates  this  story,  did  not  believe  it:  and  it  no 
where  appears,  that  he  either  examined  the  limb, 
or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one.  a  single 
question  about  the  matter.  An  artindal  leg, 
wrought  with  art,  would  be  sufikient  in  a  place 
where  ne  such  contrivance  had  ever  before  oeen 
lieard  of,  to  give  origin  and  currency  to  the  report. 
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The  eocIesiastk»  of  the  place  would,  itis  proba  ble, 
fovour  the  story,  inasmuch  as  it  advanced  the 
honour  of  their  image  and  church.  And  if  L  hey 
patronised  it,  no  other  person  at  Saragossa.  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  would  care  to  aispi  ite 
it  The  story  likewise  ooinckled,  not  less  wi  th 
the  wishes  and  preconceptions  of  the  people,  tha  n 
with  the  interests  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers:  »o 
that  there  was  prejudice  backed  by  authority,  and 
both  operating  upon  extreme  ignorance,  toaccount 
for  the  success  of  the  imposture.  If,  as  1  hav^ 
suggested,  the  contrivance  of  an  artificial  limb  was 
then  new,  it  wouki  not  occur  to  the  cardinal  him- 
self to  suspect  it :  especially  under  the  careleimess 
of  mind  with  whkh  he  heard  the  tak,  and  the 
little  inclination  he  felt  to  scrutinize  or  expose  its 
fallacy. 

III.  The  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  abb6  Paris,  admit  in  generalof 
this  solution.  The  patients  who  frequented  the 
tomb  were  so  afi^ted  by  their  devotion,  their  ex- 
pectation, the  place,  the  solemnity,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  sympatny  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
that  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vulsions, which  convulsions,  in  certain  instances, 
produced  a  removal  of  diflonlers  depending  upon 
obstruction.  We  shall,  at  this  day,  have  ue  lev 
difikuity  in  admitting  the  above  account,  because 
it  is  the  very  same  thing  as  hath  lately  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  operations  of  animal  magnetism ; 
and  the  report  of  the  French  physicians  upon  that 
mysterious  remedy  is  very  appUcable  to  the  pre- 
sent consideration,  viz.  that  the  pretenders  to  the 
art,  by  working  upon  the  imaginations  of  their 
patients,  were  nequently  able  to  produce  convul- 
sions ;  that  convulsions  so  produced,  are  amongst 
the  most  powerful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most 
uncertain  and  unmanageable  applications  to  the 
human  frame  which  can  be  employed. 

Circumstances,  which  indicate  this  explication 
in  the  case  of  the  Parisian  miracles,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  They  were  tentative.  Out  of  many  thou- 
sand sick,  infinn,  and  diseased  persons,  who  re- 
sorted to  the  tomb,  the  professed  history  of  the 
miracles  contains  only  nine  cures. 

3.  The  convulsions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

'  3.  The  diseases  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  that 
sort  which  depends  upon  inaction  and  obstruction, 
as  dropsies,  palsies,  and  some  tumours. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual ;  some  patients  at- 
nding  many  days,  some  several  weeks,  and  some 

sevenu  months. 

6.  The  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete. 

6.  Others  were  temporary.* 

So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon  to  ^ 
account  for,  is,  that,  out  of  an  almost  innumerable  ' 
multitude  which  resorted  to  the  tomb  for  the  cure 
of  their  complaints,  and  many  of  whom  were  there 
agitated  by  strong  convulsions,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion experien^  a  beneficial  change  in  their 
constitution,  especially  in  the  action  oithe  nerves 
and  gkmds. 

Some  of  the  cases  alleged,  do  not  require  that 
we  shouUI  have  recourse  to  this  solution.  The  first 
case  in  the  catalogue  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  progress  of  a  natural  recovery.  It  v»as 
that  of  a  young  man,  who  laboured  under  an  in- 
flammation of  one  eye,  and  had  lost  the  sight  of  the 


•  The  reader  will  find  thew  particulars  verified  in  the 
detail,  by  the  aocurate  inquiries  of  the  pretent  bishop 
of  Sanun,  in  bis  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  l^j^ 
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oChor.  The  Hfl^m*^  ejt  was  leUered,  but  the 
Hft^fliMi—  nf  thft  cihfr  iwnaini^l.  The  inflamfiT- 
tion  had  before  been  abated  by  medicuie ;  and  the 
young  man,  at  the  time  of  his  attendance  at  the 
tomb,  was  using  a  lotbn  of  laudanom.  And, 
what  is  a  still  more  material  part  of  the  case,  the 
inflammation,  after  some  interval  returned.  An^ 
other  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  kst 
his  sight  by  the  puncture  of  an  awl,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  aqueous  humour  through  the  wound. 
The  sight,  which  ha<f*been  ^raduidly  returning, 
was  much  improved  during  his  visit  to  the  tomb, 
that  is,  probably,  in  the  satae  degree  in  which  the 
dnchaiged  humour  was  replaced  by  fresh  secre- 
tbns.  And  it  is  observable,  that  these  two  are 
the  oifly  cases  which,  from  their  nature,  should 
eeem  unlikely  to  be  anected  by  convulsions. 

In  one  material  respect  I  allow  that  the  Parisian 
miracles  were  di^rent  from  those  related  by  Ta- 
citus, and  firom  the  Spanish  miracle  of  the  cardi- 
Bal  de  Rets.  They  had  not,  hke  them,  all  the 
power  and  all  the  prejudice  of  the  country  on  their 
aide  to  begin  with.  They  were  allied  by  one 
par^  against  another,  by  the  Janaemsts  against 
the  Jesuits.  These  were  of  course  opposed  and 
examined  by  their  adversaries.  The  consequence 
of  which  examination  was,  that  many  fiUsehoods 
were  detected,  that  with  something  really  extra- 
ordinary mucn  fraud  appeared  to  be  mixed.  And 
if  some  of  the  cases  upon  which  designed  misre- 
presentation could  not  DO  charged,  were  not  at  the 
time  aatis&ctorily  accounted  for,  it  was  because 
the  efficacy  of  strong  spasmodic  affections  was  not 
then  sufBeiently  known.  Finally,  the  cause  of 
Jansenism,  did  not  rise  by  the  mincles,  but  sunk, 
ilthough  the  miracles  had  the  anterior  persuasion 
of  all  &  numerous  adherents  of  that  cause  to  set 
out  with. 

These,  let  us  remember,  are  the  strongest  ex- 
amples, which  the  history  of  ages  supplies.  In 
■one  of  them  was  the  miracle  unequivocal ;  by 
none  of  them,  were  established  prejudices  and 
persuasions  overthrown ;  of  none  c»  them,  did  the 
credit  make  its  way,  in  opposition  to  authority 
and  power :  by  none  of  them,  were  many  induced 
to  commit  themselves^  and  that  in  contradiction  to 
prior  OMnions,  to  a  life  of  mortification,  danger, 
and  sunerings  ;  none  were  called  upon  to  attest 
them,  at  the  expense  of  their  fortunes  and  safety.* 


*  It  may  be  tbooftit  that  the  hiftorian  of  the  Parisian 
miracles,  M.  M  ontferoo,  forms  an  exception  to  this  last 
assertion.  He  presented  Ills  book  (with  a  suspicion,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  the  danger  of  what  he  was  doinr)  to 
the  king;  aad  was  shortly  afterward  eoounitted  to 
prison,  f^om  which  he  never  came  out.  Had  the  roira- 
elas  been  anequi  vocal,  and  had  M.  Montferon  been 
originally  convinced  by  them,  I  should  have  allowed 
this  exception.  It  would  have  stood,  I  think,  alone,  in 
the  argument  of  our  adversaries.  But  beside  what  has 
been  observed  of  the  dubious  nature  of  the  miracles,  the 
aoeoont  which  M.  Montgeron  has  himself  left  of  his 
eon  version,  shows  both  the  state  of  bis  mind,  and  that 
hit  fertuasion  wot  not  buiit  upon  oxttmal  miraeles.— 
"  Scarcely  hod  he  entered  the  churchyard,  when  he  was 
struck  (he  tells  ut)  with  awe  and  reverence,  having 
never  before  heard  prayers  pronounced  with  so  much 
ardour  and  trensuort  as  he  observed  amongst  the  suppli- 
cants at  the  tomb.  Upon  this,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  resting  his  elbows  on  the  tomb-stone,  and  cover- 
ing his  fkce  with  his  hands,  he  spake  the  following 
prayer: — O  thou,  *y  v>Aote  inttreesgion  so  manj/  miracles 
«/«  fid  to  he  performed,  if  it  he  true  that  o  paH  qfthee 
enruioeth  the  grarte,  mn4  that  then  hmst  ii^uenee  with  the 
Almightw,  have  pUp  on  the  darkness  of  mp  umderetand' 
in£,  and  through  hie  ntercp  obtain  the  remoral  of  it" 
HaviBf  prayed  thus,  ''nMny  thoogbts  (as  ho  saith) 
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CHAPTER  L 

Pnphec^, 

Isaiah  hi  13.  hii.  "  Behold,  my  Servant  shall 
deal  prudently ;  he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled, 
and  be  very  high.  As  many  were  astonished  at 
thee  (his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men) : 
so  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations;  thekinessbaO 
abut  their  mouths  at  him:  for  that  which  bad  not 
been  told  them,  shall  they  see ;  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heerd,  ahall  they  consider.—Who 
hath  believed  our  report  1  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  1  For  he  shall  grow  np  be- 
fore him  as  a  tender  ulant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground :  he  hatn  no  form  nor  comelineai; 
and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief:  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  feces  from 
him;  oe  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefe,  and  carried  on 
sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten 
of  Gfod  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  bt 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  forourimqair 
ties:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  AD  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  hs 
mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  tne  slaughter, 
and  as  asheep  befine  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prisoo 
and  from  judgment;  and  who  ahall  dedare  hii 
generation  ?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
UieUvinff;  for  the  transgression  of  my  peo^  was 
he  stricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  ifeath ;  becaose 
he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deeot 
in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bmiia 
him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou  ahalt 
make  hii  soul  an  ofiering  H>r  sin,  he  ahall  see  his 
seed,  he  shall  prokMig  his  days,  and  the joleame 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  ahall 
see  of  the  travail  or  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied: 
by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  ji» 
ufy  many;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquitieB. 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  wkh  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strooff ; 
because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death: 
and  he  was  numbered  with  the  tiansgressofa,  and 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  interceanflo 
for  the  transgressors.*' 


began  to  open  themselves  to  his  anind ;  and  so  prolband 
was  his  attention,  that  he  continued  on  his  knees  (oat 
hours,  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  vast  crowd  of 
surrounding  supplicants.  During  this  time,  all  the 
arguments  which  he  ever  heard  or  read  in  fkvour  of 
Christianity,  occurred  to  him  with  so  much  force,  sad 
seemed  so  strong  and  convincinr,  that  lie  went  boBS 
fully  satisfied  With  the  truth  of  religion  in  general,  and 
of  the  holiness  and  power  of  that  permn,  who,  (ssba 
supposed)  had'engaged  the  Divine  Goodness  to  ealigM; 
en  his  undersunding  ao  8uddenly.''-Douglas'8Cnt.  of 
Mir.  p.  814. 
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The«  words  am  extant  in  a  book,  porporting 
to  oootain  the  pedictionB  of  a  writer  who  lived 
■even  centuries  oefore  the  Christian  era. ' 

That  material  part  of  every  argument  ikon 
prophecy,  namely,  that  the  words  alleged  were 
actually  spoken  or  written  before  the  fiict  to  which 
they  are  applied  took  place,  or  coold  by  any  natu* 
ral  means  be  foreseen  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
incontestable.  The  record  comes  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  adversaries.  The  Jews,  as  an  ancient 
fijlher  wen  observed,  are  our  libnurians.  The 
psnage  is  in  their  copies,  as  well  as  in  ours. 
With  many  attempts  to  explain  it  away,  none  has 
ever  been  made.by  them  to  discredit  its  authenti- 
city. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  quotation  is, 
that  it  is  taken  fVom  a  writing  declaredly  pro- 
phetic; a  writing,  professing  to  describe  such 
future  transactions  and  changes  in  the  worid,  as 
were  connected  with  the  fate  and  interests  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  b  not  a  passage  in  an  histori- 
cal or  devotional  composition,  which,  because  it 
turns  out  to  be  applicable  to  some  future  events. 
or  to  some  future  situation  of  aifairs,  is  presumeu 
to  have  been  oracular.  The  words  of  laoiah  were 
delivered  b^  him  in  a  prophetic  character,  with 
the  solemnity  belonging  to  that  character:  and 
what  he  so  delivered,  was  all  along  understood  by 
the  Jewish  reader  to  refer  to  something  that  was 
to  take  place  after  the  time  of  the  author.  The 
public  sentiments  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  de- 
nsn  of  Isaiah's  writings,  are  set  forth  in  the  book 
Of  Ecdepiasticus:*  "He  saw  by  an  excellent 
spirit,  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last,  and 
be  oomibrted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He 
showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever,  and 
secret  things  or  ever  they  came/* 

It  is  also  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy 
possesses,  that  it  is  intermixed  with  no  other  sub- 
ject It  is  entire,  separate,  and  uninterruptedly 
directed  to  one  scene  of  things. 

The  applieatum  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evan- 
Ci^c  histoiyis  plain  and  appropriate.  Here  is  no 
dooble  sense;  no  figurative  language,  but  what  is 
snfSciently  intelligible  to  every  rrader  of  every 
eoontiy.  The  oracurities  (by  which  I  mean  the 
expressions  that  require  a  knowledge  of  local  dic- 
tion, and  of  kxal  allusion)  are  few,  and  not  of 
ffrest  importance.  Nor  have  I  found  that  varie- 
tKs  of  reading,  or  a  different  construing  of  the 
original,  produce  any  material  alteration  in  the 
sense  of  the  prophecy.  Compare  the  common 
translation  with  tnat  of  bishop  Lowth,  and  the 
dUiefence  is  not  considerable.  So  far  as  they  do 
difler  Hsbop  Lowth's  corrections,  which  are  the 
fiutfafnl  result  of  an  accurate  examination,  bring 
the  description  nearer  to  the  New  Testament 
liislory  than  it  was  before.  In  the  fourth  verse 
of  tbe  fifty-third  chapter,  what  our  Bible  renders 
"stricken,'*  he  translates  "iudidally  stricken:" 
and  in  the  eighth  verse,  thecuiuse, "  he  was  taken 
from  prison  and  from  judgment."  the  bishop  gives, 
"by  an  opprcsrave  judgment  ne  was  taken  off." 
The  next  words  to  these,  "  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  T  are  much  cleared  up  in  their  mean- 
ing by  the  bishop's  version ;  "  his  manner  of  life 
who  would  declare  1"  i.  e.  who  would  stand  forth 
in  his  defence  1  The  former  part  of  the  ninth 
▼erse,  "  and  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,"  which  inverts  the 


•  ChapL  xlviii.  ver.  Si. 


drcnmstanoes  of  Christ's  passion,  the  bishop 
brings  out  in  an  order  perfectly  i^greeable  to  the 
event,  "and  his  grave  was  appomted  with  the 
wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb." 
The  words  in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  bjr  his  know- 
ledge shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many," 
are,  in  the  bishop's  version,  "  by  the  knowledge 
qf  him  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many." 
It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  turn  the  Jews 
themselves  give  to  this  prophecy.  *  There  is  good 
proof  that  the  ancient  Rabbins  explained  it  of 
their  expected  Messiah  j  t  but  their  modem  ex-» 
positors  concur,  1  think,  m  representing  it  as  a  de- 
scrifition  of  the  calamitous  state  and  intended  res- 
toration of  the  Jewirii  people,  who  are  here,  as 
they  say,  exhibited  under  the  character  of  a 
single  perK>n.  1  have  not  discovered  that  their 
exposition,  rests  upon  any  critical  arguments,  or 
upon  these  in  any  other  than  a  very  minute  de- 
gree. The  clause  in  the  ninth  verse,  which  we 
render  "  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  stricken,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  was  the  stroke 
upon  him,"  the  Jews  read,  "forthetran^ression 
of  my  people  was  the  stroke  upon  them.  And 
what  tncy  allege  in  support  of  the  alteration 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  tne  Hebrew  pronoun  is 
ca[)able  of  a  plural  as  well  as  of  a  singiuar  signifi^ 
cation ;  that  is  to  say,  is  capable  of  their  construc- 
tion as  well  as  ours,  t  And  this  is  all  the  varia- 
tion contended  for ;  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  they 


*  "Vaticininro  hoc  Eeaisp  est  carniflcina  Rabbino- 
rum.  dc  quo  aliqui  Judvi  mi  hi  confess!  sunt.  Rabbi  nos 
suos  ex  propheticis  scripturis  flicile  ae  extricara  potu> 
isse,  auMfo  Esaias  locKtMcL"— Hulse,  Theol.  Jud.  p.  3ia 
quoted  by  Poole,  in  loc 

t  Hulse.  Theol.  Jud.  p.  430. 

I  Bishop  Lowth  adopts  in  this  place  the  reading  of 
the  Seventy,  which  gives  smitten  to  deaths  "  Tor  tlie 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  smitten  to  death.** 
lite  addition  of  the  words ''  to  death,"  makes  an  end 
of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  clause.  And  tlie 
authority  upon  which  this  reading  (though  not  given  by 
the  present  Hebrew  text)  is  adopted.-  Dr.  Kennicot  has 
set  forth  by  an  argument  not  only  so  cogent,  but  so  clear 
and  popular,  that  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  sub* 
stance  of  it  into  this  note:—''  Ori^en,  after  having  quo- 
ted at  large  this  prophecy  coDcerninff  the  Mesiiiah,  tells 
us,  that,  having  once  made  use  of  this  pamage,  in  a  dis> 
pute  against  some  that  were  accounted  wise  among  the 
Jews,  one  of  them  replied  that  the  words  did  not  mean 
one  man,  but  one  people,  the  Jews,  who  were  smitten 
of  God,  and  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  for  their  con- 
version ;  that  he  then  urged  many  pans  of  this  prophecy, 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation,  and  that 
be  seemed  to  press  them  the  hardest  by  this  sentence, 
— '  (br  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  smitten 
to  death.*  Now,  as  Origen,  tlie  author  of  the  Ilcxapla, 
must  have  understood  Hebrew,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  would  have  urged  this  last  text  as  so  decisive,  if  the 
Greek  version  had  not  agreed  here  with  the  Hebrew 
text ;  nor  that  these  wise  Jews  would  have  been  at  all 
distressed  by  this  quotation,  unless  tlie  Hebrew  text  had 
read  agreeably  to  the  words '  to  death,'  on  which  the 
argument  principally  depended ;  for,  by  quotinj?  it  im- 
mediately, they  would  have  triumphed  over  hiin,  and 
reprobated  his  Greek  version.  Tliis,  whenever  they 
could  do  it,  was  their  constant  practice  in  their  dis<putefl 
with  the  Cliristians.  Origen  liiinself,  who  laboriously 
compared  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Scptuagint,  has  re- 
corded the  necessity  of  arguing  with  tho  Jews,  from  such 
passages  only  as  were  in  the  Scptuagiut  ajircnnbic  to  tlie 
Hebrew.  Wherefore,  as  Origen  bad  carefully  conipam^ 
the  Greek  version  of  the  8i?ptuagiul  w  ilh  the  Hebrew 
text;  and  as  lie  puzzled  and  confounded  tlie  learned 
Jews,  by  arcing  upon  them  the  reading  'to  death,*  in 
this  place ;  ft  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  couclude, 
both  IVom  Origen's  argument,  and  the  silence  of  liis 
Jewish  adversaries,  that  tho  Hebrew  text  at  that  tiitw 
actually  had  tlic  wonl  agre<'aDly  to  tlie  version  of  the 
Seventy."--IjOwUi*a  Isaiah,  p.  '242. 
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nad  •■  we  do.  The  pobabili^,  theidbra,  of 
their  ezpoittioii,  is  a  fabject  whicA  we  an  aa  car 
fiabla  -ofjudging  aa  themselvea.  This  jodgroent 
m  opcu  indeed  to  the  gnood  apnea  of  every  attentive 
leader.  The  application  which  the  Jews  contend 
for,  anpeari  to  me  to  labour  nnder  insaperable 
diffidutiea;  in  particular  it  may  be  demanded  of 
them  to  explain,  in  vhoee  name  or  person,  if  the 
Jewish  people  be  the  sufierer,  does  the  prophet 
speak,  when  he  says,  "  He  hath  borne  our  gneft, 
and  carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  G^  and  afflicted ;  but  he 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  ana  with  his  stripes  we  are 
oealed."  Aj^ain,  the  description  in  tne  seventh 
Terse,  "he  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he  is  brought  as  a 
Iamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  nis  mouth," 
quadrates  with  no  part  of  tne  Jewish  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  mention  of  the 
"  grave,"  and  the  '*  tomb,"  in  the  ninth  verse,  is 
not  very  applicable  to  the  foitunea  of  a  nation ; 
and  still  k»s  so  is  the  condoaion  of  the  prophecy 
in  the  twelfth  verse,  which  expressly  represents 
the  suflferinffs  as  voluntary^  and  the  suflerer  as 
interceding  mr  the  offenders ;  "  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  he  was  num- 
oered  with  the  tranagreasors,  and  he  bare  the  sin 
of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors.'' 

There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, interpreted  by  Christiana  to  relate  to  the 
(3oepel  history,  which  are  deserving  both  of  great 
regard,  and  of  a  ver^  attentive  conuderation :  but 
1  content  myself  with  stating  the  above,  as  well 
because  I  think  it  the  clearest  and  the  strongest 
of  all,  as  because  most  of  the  rest,  in  order  Uiat 
their  value  mif  ht  be  represented  with  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  fidelity,  requbre  a  discussion  unsuit- 
able to  the  limits  and  nature  of  this  work.  The 
reader  vrill  find  them  disposed  in  order,  and  dis- 
tinctly explained,  in  bishop  Chandler's  treatise  on 
the  subiect :  and  he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has 
been  oilen,  and,  I  think,  truly,  urged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  Christianity,  that  there  is  no  other 
eminent  person,  to  the  history  of  whose  life  so 
many  circumstances  can  be  made  to  apply.  They 
who  object  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  power 
of  chance,  the  ingenuity  of  accommodation,  and 
the  industry  of  research,^  ought  to  try  whether  the 
same,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could  be  done,  if  Ma- 
homet, or  any  other  person,  were  proposed  as  the 
subject  of  Jewish  prophecy. 

n.  A  second  h^  of  argument  from  prophecy, 
is  founded  upon  our  Lord's  predictions  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  by  three 
nut  of  the  four  evangelists. 

Luke  XXL  5 — 2b.  "  And  as  some  spake  of  the 
temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones 
and  gifts,  he  said,  As  for  these  things  which  ye 
behold,  the  days  will  come,  in  which  there  shall 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not 
be  thrown  down.  And  they  asked  him.  saving. 
Master,  but  when  shall  these  things  be  f  aim 
what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  Uiings  shall 
come  to  passi  And  he  said,  Take  heed  that  ye 
bo  not  deceived,  for  many  shall  come  in  my  name, 
aaying,  I  am  Christ;  and  the  time  drawetn  near : 
go  ye  not  therefore  after  them.  But  when  ye 
ahall  hear  of  wars  and  commotionsi  be  not  terrified  : 


for  these  things  must  first  ooma  to  pMs;  but  the 
end  is  not  by-and-by.  Then  said  he  onto  them, 
Nation  shall  rise  agiinst  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom;  aiM  great  earthquakfs  ihaH be 
in  divers  placea,  and  fitmines  and  pcstilenctt;  sad 
foarful  sights,  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from 
heaven.  But  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  drtiveriDt  ]^oa 


up  to  the  syhagoguea,  and  into  prisons, 
brought  before  iinM  and  ruleiB  for  ny  nsmeii 
sake.  And  it  ahalTtum  to  you  for  a  testunony. 
Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts^  not  to  meditats 
before^  what  ye  shall  answer :  for  I  will  girc  j(n 
a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  advemiia 
ahall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist  Aadys 
shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  biethien. 
and  kinsfolk,  and  friends ;  and  some  of  you  shall 
they  cause  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shsU  bs 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.  Bat  the» 
shall  not  a  hair  of  your  head  perish,    b  yooi 


patience  poasess  ye  your  souls.  And  when  ja 
shall  aee  Jerusalem  compassed  with  anmes^tha 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.    Thai 


let  them  which  are  in  Judeaflee  to  the  nurantains; 
and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depait 
out :  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries 
enter  thereinto.  For  these  be  the  days  of  ven- 
geance, that  all  thinga  which  are  written  mav  be 
fuIfiUeo.  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  cuiki, 
and  to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days:  for 
there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wiath 
upon  this  peo^.  And  they  shall  &11  by  the  ed^ 
or  the  sword,  and  ahall  be  fed  away  captive  bto 
all  nationa :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiks  be 
fulfilled." 

In  terms  nearly  similar,  this  discoune  is  related 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Mark.  The  prospect  of  the  same 
evils  drew  from  our  Saviour,  on  another  occason, 
the  following  afiiecting  expressions  of  oonceni, 
which  are  preaerve^l  by  St  Luke  Txii.  41—44.) 
"  And  when  he  waa  come  near,  ne  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it,  aaying.  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they 
are  hid  from  Uiine  eyes.  For  the  days  shaU  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
aoout  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee 
in  on  every  side,  and  shall  by  thee  even  with  the 
ground,  and  thjr  children  within  thee ;  and  they 
ahall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another; 
because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visita- 
tion."—These  passagea  are  direct  and  explicit 
predictions.  References  to  the  same  event,  some 
plain,  some  parabolical,  or  otherwise  figurative, 
are  found  in  divers  other  discourses  of  our  I^* 

The  general  agreement  of  the  description  with 
the  event,  viz.  with  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  natioo, 
and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian, 
thirty-six  years  after  Christ's  death,  is  most 
evident ;  and  the  acoordancy  in  various  articles  of 
detail  and  circumstances  has  been  shown  by  many 
learned  writers.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  the 
inquiry,  and  to  the  arg;ument  built  upon  it,  that 
we  have  received  a  copious  account  of  the  trans- 
action from  Josephus,  a  Jewish  and  contemporary 
historian.  This  part ofthe case  is  perfectly  free  ffwn 
doubt    The  only  question  whk;h,  in  my  opinion, 


•  Matt  xxi.  33—46 ;  xxii.  1—7.  Mark  xU.  1-13.  Lake 
xiU.  1-0 ;  XX.  9-aO ;  xxi.  5-13. 
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can  be  raised  upon  the  subiect,  is  whether  the 
prophecy  was  leally  delivered  before  the  event;  I 
shall  apply^  therefore,  my  obeervations  to  this 
point  solely. 

1 .  The  judgment  of  antiquity,  though  varying  in 
the  precise  year  of  the  publication  of  the  tmee 
Gospels,  concurs  in  assigiiing  them  a  date  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  * 

2.  This  Judgment  is  confirmed  by  a  strong  pro- 
bability ansing  from  the  course  of  human  life. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the 
seventieth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
three  evangelists,  one  of  whom  was  his  inmiediate 
Qompanion,  knd  the  other  two  associated  with  his 
companions,  were,  it  b  probable,  not  much  young- 
er than  he  was.  They  must,  consequently,  have 
been  fiir  advanced  in  life  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken:  and  no  reason  has  been  given  why  they 
lAould  defer  writing  their  histories  so  long. 

3.  t  If  the  evangelists,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  Gospels,  had  known  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rosalem,  by  which  catastrophethe  prophecies  were 
plainly  fulfilled,  it  is  most  probeLle,  that,  in  re- 
cording the  preuictions,  they  would  have  dropped 
some  word  or  other  about  the  completion ;  in  like 
manner  as  Luke,  after  relating  the  denunciation 
of  adearth  by  Agabus,  adds.  "  which  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cssar:"^  whereas  the 
prophecies  are  given  distinctly  in  one  chapter  of 
eacn  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  referred  to  in 
seYeral  diflerent  passages  of  each,  and,  in  none  of 
all  thne  places,  does  were  appear  the  smallest  in- 
timation that  the  things  spcMien  of  had  come  to 
pass.  I  do  admit,  that  it  would  have  been  the 
part  of  an  impostor,  who  wished  his  readers  to  be- 
beve  that  his  book  was  written  before  the  event, 
when  in  truth  it  was  written  aAer  it,  to  have  sup- 
presaed  any  such  intimation  carefully.  But  this 
was  not  the  character  of  the  authors  of  the  Ghw- 
peL  Cimniog  was  no  quality  of  theirs.  Of  all 
writers  in  the  world^  they  thought  the  least  of 
providing  against  objections.  Moreover,  there  is 
DO  daoae  in  any  one  of  them,  that  makes  a  |m>- 
fearion  of  their  having  written  prior  to  the  Jewish 
wars,  which  a  fraudulent  purpose  would  have  led 
them  to  pretend.  They  nave  done  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other:  the;^  have  neither  inserted 
anjT  words  which  might  signify  to  the  reader  that 
thai  acooonts  were  written  btfore  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  a  sophist,  would  have  done ; 
nor  have  they  dropped  a  hint  of  the  completion  of 
the  prophecies  recorded  by  them,  which  an  unde- 
signing  writer,  writing  qfler  the  event,  could 
hardly,  on  some  or  other  <^  the  many  occasions 
tlMt  meaented  themselves,  have  missed  of  doing. 

4.  T*he  admonitions!  which  Christ  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  to  bis  followers  to  save  them- 
selvea  by  flight,  are  not  easily  accounted  for,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  prophecy  being  fabricated 


after  the  event  Either  the  Christians,  when  the 
siege  approached,  did  make  their  escape  from  Je- 
ruulem,  or  they  did  not :  if  they  did,  they  must 
have  had  the  prophecy  amongst  them :  if  they  did 
not  know  of  any  such  prediction  at  the  time  of 
the  siege,  if  they  did  not  take  notice  of  any  such 
warning,  it  was  an  improbable  fiction,  in  a  writer 
publislung  his  work  near  to  that  time  (which,  on 
any  even  the  lowest  and  most  disadvantageous 
supposition,  was  the  case  with  the  Gospels  now  in 
our  Hands,)  and  addressing  his  work  to  Jews  and 
to  Jewish  converts  T which  Matthew  certainly  did,) 
to  state  that  the  followers  of  Christ  had  received 
admonition  of  which  they  made  no  use  when  the 
occasion  arrived,  and  of  which  experience  then  re- 
cent proved,  that  those,  who  were  most  concerned 
to  know  and  regard  them,  were  ignorant  or  ne- 
gligent. Even  ifthe  prophecies  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  evangelists  through  no  better  vehicle  than 
tradition,  it  must  have  teen  by  a  tradition  which 
subsisted  prior  to  the  event.  And  to  suppose  that, 
without  any  authority' whatever,  without  so  much 
as  even  any  tradition  to  guide  them,  they  had 
forged  these  passa^,  is  to  impute  to  them  a  de- 
gree of  fraud  and  unposture,  from  every  appear- 
ance of  which  their  compositions  are  as  mx  re- 
moved as  possible. 

5.  I  think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been  com- 
posed after  the  event,  there  would  have  been  mora 
specification.  The  names  or  descriptions  of  the 
enemy,  the  generaLthe  emperor,  would  have  been 
found  in  them.  The  designation  of  the  time 
would  have  been  more  determinate.  And  I  am 
fortified  in  this  opinion  by  observing,  that  the 
counterfeited  prophecies  of  the  Sibylline  oracles, 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, most  otners  of  the  kind,  are  mere  trans- 
scripts  of  the  history,  moukled  into  a  prophetic 
form. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  mixed,  or  connected,  with 
expressions  which  relate  to  the  final  judgment  of 
the  worid ;  and  so  connected,  as  to  lead  an  ordina- 
ry reader  to  expect,  that  these  two  events  would 
not  be  &r  distant  from  each  other.  To  which  I 
answer,  that  the  objection  does  not  concern  our 
present  argument.  If  our  Saviour  actually  fbre- 
told  the  dertruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  sufincient; 
even  although  we  should  allow,  that  the  narration 
of  the  proptecy  had  combined  what  had  been  said 
by  him  on  kindred  subjects,  without  accurately 
preserving  the  order,  or  always  noticing  the  transi- 
tion of  t£  discomse. 


•  Lantaer.  vd.  xiii. 

JLe  Clere,  Diss.  m.  de  Qaat  Evans,  ntiro.  vii.  p.  541. 
Aeuzi.SS. 
'*  Wbeo  je  shall  see  JesBtalem  comnatiod  with  ar- 
a,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh; 
then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ; 
then  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  oat, 
and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  there- 
into.**—Loke  xxx.  SO,  21. 

**  When  ye  shall  see  Jemsalem  compassed  with  ar- 
mies, then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  unto  the 
■Mmntains ;  let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come 
down  to  take  anv  thing  oat  of  his  house ;  neither  let  him 
which  is  In  ths  field  rstom  back  to  take  his  clothes.**— 
lfatt.ziv.ja 

3T 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  MoralUy  qfthe  Chapel, 

In  stating  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  an  ar- 
gument of  Its  truthj  I  am  willing  to  admit  two 
points ;  first,  that  toe  teaching  of  morality  was 
not  the  primary  design  of  the  mission ;  secondly, 
that  morality,  neither  in  the  Grospel,  nor  in  any 
other  book,  can  bo  a  subject,  properly  speaking, 
of  discovery. 

If  I  were  to  describe  in  a  very  few  words  the 
scope  of  Christianity,  as  a  rerelatum*  I  shoukl 


*  Great  and  inestimably  beneficial  eflbets  mav  accrue 
firom  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  Especially  from  his 
death,  which  do  not  bekM^to 


**5Sf8iJ5^^' 
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sa^,  that  it  was  to  influence  the  conduct  of  human 
life,  by  establishing  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of 
rewara  and  punishment, — "  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light/'  The  direct  object  therefore, 
of  the  design  is,  to  supply  motives,  and  not  rules ; 
sanctions,  and  not  precepts.  And  these  were 
what  mankind  stood  most  m  need  of  The  mem- 
bers of  civilized  society  can.  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
judffe  tolerably  well  how  tney  ought  to  act :  but 
without  a  future  sti^te,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  without  credited  evidence  of  that  state,  they 
want  a  motive  to  their  duty ;  they  want  at  least 
strength  of  motive,  sufficient  to  bear  up  against 
the  force  of  passion,  and  the  temptation  of  present 
advantage.  Their  rules  want  authority.  The 
most  important  service  that  can  be  rendered  to 
human  fife,  and  that  consequently,  which,  one 
might  expect  beforehand,  would  be  the  great  end 
and  office  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is  to  convey 
to  the  world  authorised  assurances  of  the  reality 
of  a  future  existence.  And  although  in  doing 
this,  or  b^  the  ministry  of  the  same  person  by 
whom  this'ii  done,  moral  precepts  or  examples, 
or  illustrations  of  moral  precepts,  may  be  occasion- 
ally given,  and  be  highly  valuable,  yet  still  Uiey 
do  not  form  the  original  purpose  of  the  mission. 

Secondly;  morauty,  neither  in  the  Gospel,  nor 
in  any  other  book,  can  be  a  subject  of  discovery, 
properly  so  called  ^  By  which  proposition,  I  mean 
that  there  cannot,  in  morality^  oe  any  thing  sinu- 
lar  to  what  are  called  discovenes  in  naturalphilo- 
sophy,  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  some  sciences ; 
as  the  system  of  the  Universe,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  the  laws  of 
([ravitation,  alphabetical  writing,  decimal  arithme- 
tic, and  some  other  things  of  the  same  sort ;  &cts, 
or  proofe,  or  contrivances,  before  totally  unknown 
and  unthought  of  Whoever,  therefore,  expects, 
in  reading  the  New  Testament,  to  be  struck  with 
discoveries  in  morals  in  the  manner  in  which  his 
mind  was  affected  when  he  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  above-mentioned;  or 
rather  in  the  manner  in  which  the  worid  was  af- 
fected by  them,  when  they  were  first  published ; 
expects  what,  as  I  apprehend,  the  nature  of  the 
suDiect  renders  it  impossible  tnat  he  shovdd  meet 
witL  And  the  foundation  of  my  opinion  is  this, 
that  the  qualities  of  actions  depend  entirely  upon 
thdr  efiects,  which  eflfects  must  all  along  have 
been  the  subject  of  human  experience. 

When  it  is  onoe  settled^  no  matter  upon  what 
principle,  that  to  do  good  is  virtue,  the  rest  is  cal- 
culatioQ.  But  since  the  calculation  cannot  be  in- 
stituted  concerning  each  particular  action,  we  es- 
tablish intermediate  rules:  by  which  proceeding, 
the  business  of  morality  is  much  fecihtated,  for 
then  it  is  concerning  our  rules  alone  that  we  need 
inquire,  whether  in  their  tendency  they  be  bene- 


tHan  ;  tbat  is,  tliey  migtit  have  existed,  and  tbey  misht 
have  bsen  aoeompliiAM,  thoush  we  had  never,  in  this 
life,  been  maile  aequainted  with  them.  These  eflbcta 
may  be  very  extensive :  tbey  may  be  interestinf  even 
to  other  onfers  of  intelligent  beings.  I  think  ft  is  a 
general  opinion,  and  one  to  which  I  have  long  come, 
that  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christie  death  extend  to  the 
whole  human  species.  It  was  the  redemption  of  tk* 
w§rU.  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
OUTS  only,  but  for  the  whole  world  ;**  1  John  ii.  S. 
Probably  the  fbture  happinesi,  perhaps  the  future  exist- 
ence of  the  speeies,  and  more  gracious  terms  of  accept- 
ance extended  io  mil,  might  depend  upon  it,  or  be  pro- 
cured by  it.  Now  these  effects,  whatever  they  be,  do 
Bot  belong  to  Chriitlaiiity  as  a  rweUaUn ;  because  they 
•Ust  withie^sct  to  tJMMS  to  whom  il  is  use  rsvfoM. 


ficial ;  concerning  our  actions,  we  have  onhjo 
ask,  whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  rules.  ^  We 
refer  actions  to  rules,  and  rules  to  pubUc  happiness. 
Now  in  the  formation  of  these  rules  then  is  do 
jdace  for  discovery,  property  so  called,  but  tfaeie 
18  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  judg- 
ment, and  prudence. 

'As  I  wish  to  deliver  argument  rather  than 
pane^ric,  I  shall  treat  of  the  morality  of  the  Gos- 
pel, m  subjection .  to  these  observations.  And 
after  all.  I  think  it  such  a  morality,  as  oonsideriiv 
from  whom  it  came,  is  most  extraordinary;  ana 
such  as,  without  allowing  some  degree  of  reality 
to  the  character  and  pretensions  <h  the  religion, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for:  or,  to  place  the  aigu- 
ment  a  little  lower  in  the  scale,  it  is  such  a  mo- 
rality as  completely  repels  the  supposition  of  its 
being  the  traaition  of  a  barbarous  age  or  of  a  bar- 
barous people,  of  the  religion  being  founded  in 
folly,  or  of  Its  being  the  production  of  craft  j  and 
it  repels  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  supposition  of 
its  having  been  the  effusion  of  an  enthusiastic  miiid. 

The  division,  under  which  the  subject  may 
be  most  conveniently  treated,  is  that  of  the  thingi 
taught,  and  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Under  the  first  head,  I  should  willingly,  if  the 
limits  and  nature  of  my  work  admitted  of  it, 
transcribe  into  this  chapter  the  whole  of  what  hai 
been  said  upon  the  morality  of  the  Groepel,  by  the 
author  of  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity: 
because  it  perfectly  agrees  with  my  own  opinioo, 
and  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  the  same 
things  so  well.  This  acute  obeerver  of  human 
nature,  and,  as  I  believe,  sincere  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, appears  to  me  to  have  made  out  satiidbo- 
toriiy  tne  two  following  positions,  viz. 

I.  That  the  Grospel  omits  some  qualities,  which 
have  usually  engieed  the  praises  and  adimra- 
tion  of  mankindL  but  which,  in  reality,  and  in 
their  general  efiects,  have  been  prejudicial  to 
human  happiness. 

II.  That  the  Gknpel  has  brought  forward  soma 
virtues,  which  possess  the  highest  intrinsic  vahie. 
but  which  have  commonly  Men  overiooked  and 
contemned. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  he  exempGfies 
in  the  instances  of  mendship,  patriotism,  active 
courage ;  in  the  sense  in  which  these  qualities  are 
usual^  understood,  and  in  the  conduct  wbk^ 
they  often  produce. 

The  second,  in  the  instances  of  passive  couiage 
or  endurance  of  sufferings,  patience  under  affinals 
and  injuries,  humility,  irresistanoe,  placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descrip- 
tions of  character,  under  which  mankind  may 
generally  be  classed.  The  one  possesses  vigoiir, 
firmness,  resolution ;  is  daring  and  active,  ^uick 
in  its  sensibilities,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its 
attachments,  infiexilde  in  its  purpose,  violent  in 
its  resentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding^  complying,  forgiving; 
not  prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer;  silent 
and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for 
recoi^ation  where  others  would  deniand  satis- 
factionj  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impodeno^ 
conceding  aiMl  indulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the 
wrongh^edness,  the  intractability,  ctf  those  with 
whom  it  has  to  deed. 

The  former  of  these  diaracters  is,  and  ever 
hath  been,  the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  ths 
character  of  great  men.  There  is  a  dignity  in  it 
which  «i>ive>«U^^OMU^,f^^e 
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The  latter  ia  poor-Bpirited,  tame,  and  abject 
Yet  so  it  hath  happenea,  that,  with  the  Founder 
of  Christianity,  this  latter  is  the  subject  of  Ma 
ooounendation,  his  precepts,  his  example;  and 
that  the  former  is  so,  in  no  part  of  its  composition. 
This  and  nothing  else,  is  the  character  aesigned 
in  the  Mowii^  remarkable  passages :  "  I&ist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also :  and  if 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
eoatj  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also:  and  whosoever 
■hall  compel  thee  to  so  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain: 
kmi  your  enemies,  bkess  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
Tlus  certamly  is  not  common-place  morality.  It 
is  very  original  It  shows  at  least  (and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  we  produce  it)  that  no  two  things 
can  oe  more  dinerent  than  the  Heroic  and  the 
Christian  character. 

Now  the  author,  to  whom  I  refer,  has  not  only 
marked  this  difierence  more  strongly  than  any 
preceding  writer,  but  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  first  impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  en- 
comiums of  orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  suf- 
frages of  historians  and  moralists,  that  the  latter 
ohancter  possesses  the  most  of  true  worth,  both  as 
being  most  difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sus- 
tained, and  as  contributing  most  to  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  social  ufis.  The  state  of  his 
•iffoment  is  as  Ibllows: 

L  If  this  disposition  were  nnivehnl,  the  case  is 
dnr;  the  wond  would  be  a  society  of  friends. 
WlkCTeas,  if  the  other  disposition  were  universal, 
it  would  produce  a  scene  of  universal  contention. 
The  world  could  not  hold  a  generation  of  such 


IL  If,  what  IS  the  fact,  the  disposition  be  partial; 
if  a  few  be  actuated  by  it,  amongst  a  multitude 
who  aie  not ;  in  whatever  degree  it  does  prevail, 
in  tlie  same  proportion  it  prevents,  allays,  and  ter- 
minatfw,  quarrels,  the  gr^  distuibera  of  human 
hafminess,  and  the  great  sources  of  human  misery 
■o  mr  as  man's  happiness  and  misery  de(>end 
upon  man.  Without  this  disposition,  enmities 
most  not  only  be  freauent,  but,  once  begun,  must 
be  eternal;  for,  eacn  retaliation  being  a  fresh 
injury,  and,  consequently,  reciuiring  a  fresh  tatis- 
facHm^  no  period  can  be  assigned  to  the  recipro- 
cation of  anronts,  and  to  the  progress  of  hatred, 
\n$.  that  which  closes  the  lives,  or  at  least  the  in- 
tercourse, of  the  parties. 

I  would  only  add  to  these  observations,  that 
although  the  fiMrmer  of  the  two  charactera  above 
described  may  be  occasionally  useful ;  although, 
periuqw,  a  great  general,  or  a  great  statesman, 
may  be  formed  by  it,  and  these  may  be  instru- 
ments of  important  benefits  to  mankind^  yet  is 
this  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  many 
eaalities,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  vicious. 
Bnvy  m  a  quality  of  this  sort;  I  know  not  a 
stronger  stimulus  to  exertion;  many  a  scholar. 
oaoy  an  artist,  many  a  soldier,  has  been  produced 
by  it ;  nevertheleas,  since  in  its  general  enects  it  is 
noxious,  it  is  property  condemned,  certainly  is 
not  praised,  by  sober  moralists. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  same  character  as  that 
we  are  defending,  or  rather  of  his  k>ve  of  the  same 
character,  which  our  Saviour  displayed,  in  his  re- 
peated correction  of  the  ambition  of  lus  disciples; 
ms  frequent  admonitions,  that  irreatness  with 
IS  to  oonaist  in  humility }  bis  oensuie  of 


that  love  of  distinctbn,  and  greediness  of  superi- 
ority, which  the  chief  persona  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen were  wont,  on  all  occamons,  great  and 
little,  to  betray.  "  They  (the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees) love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetinffs  in 
the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  lUbbi, 
Rabbi  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is 
your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren ; 
and  call  no  man  your  fatner  upon  the  earth,  for 
one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven;  neither 
be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Cfainst ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you^  shall 
be  vour  servant :  and  whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self, shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  shaU  humble 
himself  shaU  be  exalted."*  I  make  no  fiurther 
remark  upon  these  passages,  (because  they  are,  in 
truth,  only  a  repetition  of  the  doctrine,  different 
expressions  of  the  prindple,  which  we  have 
already  stated,)  except  that  some  of  the  passages, 
especially  our  Lord's  advice  to  the  gueets  at  an 
entertainment,t  seem  to  extend  the  nwto  what  we 
call  manners  ;  which' was  both  regular  in  point  of 
consistency,  and  not  so  much  beneath  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord's  mission  as  may  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed, for  bad  mannen  are  bed  morals. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we 
have  cited,  or  rather  the  disposition  which  these 
precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  personal  conduct  from 
personal  motives;  to  cases  in  which  men  act  from 
impulse^  for  themselves,  and  from  themselves. 
Wnen  it  comes  to  be  considered,  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  and  out 
of  a  regard  to  the  general  welfere  (which  consi- 
deration, for  the  most  part,  ought  exclusively  to 
govern  the  duties  of  men  in  public  stations,)  it 
comes  to  a  case  to  which  the  niles  do  not  belong. 
This  distinction  ii  plain ;  and  if  it  were  less  so, 
the  consequence  would  not  be  much  felt:  for  it  is 
very  seldom  that,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
men  act  i;rith  public  views.  The  personal  mo- 
tives, from  which  they  do  act  the  rule  regulates. 

Tne  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic  cha- 
racter, which  we  have  nere  noticed,  and  which 
the  reader  will  find  explained  at  large  in  the  work 
to  which  we  have  referred  him,  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Christian  institution,  which  I  propose  as  an 
argument  of  vrisdom  very  much  beyond  the  situa- 
tion and  natural  character  of  the  person  who  de- 
livered it 

II.  A  second  argument,  drawn  from  the  mo- 
rality of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  stress 
which  is  laid  by  our  Saviour  upon  the  regulation 
of  the  thoughts.  And  I  place  this  consideration 
next  to  the  other,  because  they  are  connected. 
The  other  related  to  the  malicious  passbns ;  this, 
to  the  voluptuous.  Together,  they  comprehend 
thie  whole  character. 

"  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thou^ts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  fornications,"  &.c. — "  These  are 
the  things  which  defile  a  man."t 

"  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  platter,  but  icUhin  they  are  full  of  ex- 
tortion and  excess. — Ye  are  like  unto  whited  se- 
pulchres, which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outwanL 
out  are  within  fuU  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  or 
all  uncleanness;  even  so  ye  also  outvrardly  appear 

*  Matt,  zxiii.  0.  See  also  Mark  zii  SO.  Lake  iz.  46; 
Jdv.  7. 
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righteous  onto  men,  but  within  ye  arc  full  of  hj- 
pocrisy  and  iniquity.*** 

And  more  particularly  that  strong  exproesion,t 
"  Whosoever  lookcth  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart" 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  with  any  reflecting 
mind,  but  that  the  propensities  of  our  nature  must 
be  subject  to  regulation ;  but  the  question  is  where 
the  check  ought  to  be  placed,  upon  the  thought, 
or  only  upon  the  action  1  In  this  question,  our 
Saviour,  in  the  texts  here  quoted,  has  pronounced 
a  decbive  judgment  He  makes  the  control  of 
thought  essential.  Internal  purity  with  him  is 
every  thing.  Now  I  contend  that  this  is  the  only 
discipline  which  can  succeed;  in  other  words, 
that  a  moral  system,  which  prohibits  actions,  but 
leaves  the  thoughts  at  liberty,  will  be  ineffectual, 
and  is  therefore  unwise.  I  know  not  how  to  go 
about  the  proof  of  a  point,  which  depends  upon 
experience,  and  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
constitution,  better  than  by  citing  the  judgment  of 
poMons,  who  appear  to  have  given  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  bo  wefl  quaufied  to  form  a 
true  oinmon  about  it.  Boerhaave,  speaking  of 
this  very  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  '*  Whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath'ahready 
committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart,"  and 
imderrtanding  it,  as  we  do,  to  contain  an  injunc- 
tbn  to  lay  the  check  upon  the  thoughts,  was  wont 
to  say,  that  "  our  Saviour  knew  mankind. better 
than  Socrates."  Haller.  who  has  recorded  this 
saying  of  Boerhaave,  ados  to  it  the  following  re- 
marks of  his  own  :t  "  It  did  not  escape  the  ooBer- 
\ation  of  our  Saviour,  that  thd  rejection  of  any 
evil  thoughts  was  the  bort  defence  against  vice : 
for  when  a  debauched  person  fills  his  imagination 
with  impure  pictures,  the  licentious  ideas  which 
he  recalls,  fiiil  not  to  stimulate  his  desires  with  a 
degree  of  violence  which  he  cannot  resist.  This 
wm  be  fdlowed  by  ^ratification,  unless  some  ex- 
ternal obstacle  shoukl  prevent  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  sin,  which  he  had  internally  resolved 
on."  "  Every  moment  of  time,"  says  our  author, 
"  that  is  spent  in  meditations  upon  sin,  increases 
the  power  of  the  dangerous  object  which  has  pos- 
eesaed  our  imagination."  I  suppose  these  reflec- 
tions will  be  generally  assentea  to. 

in.  Third^,  Had  a  teacher  of  morality  been 
asked  concermng  a  general  principle  of  conduct, 
and  for  a  short  rule  of  life ;  and  had  he  instructed 
the  person  who  consulted  Mm,  "  constantly  to  refer 
his  actions  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vtrill  of 
his  Creator,  and  constantly  to  have  in  view  not 
his  own  interest  and  gratification  alone,  but  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  those  about  him,"  he 
would  have  been  thought,  I  doubt  not,  in  any  age 
dthe  worU,  and  in  any,  even  the  most  improvra, 
state  of  morals,  to  have  delivered  a  judicious  an- 
swer; because,  b^  the  first  direction,  he  susgest- 
ed  the  only  motive  which  acts  steadily anuuni- 
fimnly,  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  in  familiar 
occurrences  and  under  pressing  temptations ;  and 
in  the  seocmd,  he  corrected,  what,  of  all  tendencies 
in  the  human  character,  stands  most  in  need  of 
correction,  tdfishncMj  or  a  contempt  of  other  men*s 
CQQyauency  and  satisfaction.  In  estimating  the 
^U6  of  a  moral  rule,  we  are  to  have  regard  not 
only  to  the  particular  duty,  but  the  general  spirit ; 
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not  only  to  what  it  directs  us  to  do,  but  to  tfie 
character  which  a  compliance  with  its  direction  is 
likely  to  form  in  us.  So,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  rule  here  recited  will  never  fail  to  make  him 
who  obeys  it  considerate^  not  only  of  the  rights, 
but  of  the  feelings  of  other  men,  bodily  and  mental, 
in  great  matters  and  in  small ;  of  the  ease,  the  ac- 
commodation, the  self-complacency,  of  all  wilJi 
whom  he  has  any  concern,  especially  of  all  who 
are  in  his  power,  or  dependant  upon  his  wilL 

Now  what,  in  the  most  applauded  philosopher 
of  the  most  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  wookl 
have  been  deem^  worthy  of  his  wisdom,  and  of 
his  character,  to  say,  our  Saviour  hath  said,  and 
upon  just  BXuAi  an  occasion  as  that  which  we  have 
feigned. 

"  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked 
him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  mying^  Master, 
which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  lawl 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  vnth  all  thy  mind;  this  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  on  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."* 

The  second  precept  occurs  in  Saint  Matthew 
(xix.  16}  on  another  occasion  similar  to  this :  and 
both  of  tnem,  on  a  third  similar  occasion,  in  Luke 
(x.  27.)  In  these  two  latter  instances,  the  Ques- 
tion proposed  was,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  inoerit 
eternal  lifer 

Upon  all  these  occasions,  I  consider  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  as  expressing  predsely  the  same 
thing  as  what  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
motSi  philosopher.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  de- 
tracts much  from  the  merit  of  the  answer,  that 
these  precepts  are  extant  in  the  Mosaic  code :  for 
his  laying  nis  finger,  if  I  may  so  say,  upon  these 
prece^ ;  nis  drawing  them  out  from  the  rest  of  thai 
voluminous  institution ;  his  stating  at  them,  not 
simply  amongst  the  number,  but  as  the  greatest 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  others ;  in  a  word,  his  pn>- 
posing  of  them  to  his  hearers  for  their  rule  and 
principle,  Viras  our  Saviour's  own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, appears  to  me  to  have  Jixed  the  sentiment 
among^  his  followers. 

St  Paul  has  it  expree^,  "If  there  be  an;^  other 
commandment  it  is  briefly  comprehended  m  this 
saying,  Thou  snalt  love  thy  neighoour  as  thy8eif;**t 
and  again,  "  For  all  the  law  b  fhlfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  h>ve  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."^ 

Saint  John,  in  like  manner,  *'  This  command- 
ment have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  Qod, 
love  his  brother  also.") 

Saint  Peter,  not  very  differentiy :  "  Seeing  that 
ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  troth, 
through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeign^  love  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  ferventiy."ll 

And  it  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  altm- 
tions  to  verify  it,  that  this  love,  or  charity,  cr,  in 
other  words,  regard  to  the  welfare  of  otheis,  tuns 
in  various  forms  through  all  the  preceptive  parts 
of  the  apostolic  writings.  It  is  tne  theme  of  all 
thdr  exhortations,  that  with  whkh  their  morality 
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bepne  and  ends,  fhxn  which  all  their  details  and 
coameiations  set  out,  and  into  which  they  return. 
And  that  this  temper,  for  somn  time  at  least, 
descended  in  its  purity  to  suoceedinff  Christians, 
is  atterted  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the 
wmaimng  writings  of  the  apostolical  fiithers,  the 
epistle  01  the  Roman  Clement  The  meekness 
of  the  Christian  character  reigns  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  excellent  piece.  The  occasion  called 
fiath,  li  ^as  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the 
(^luch  of  Corinth.  And  the  venerable  hearer  of 
the  apostles  does  not  fall  short,  in  the  display  of 
this  principle,  of  the  finest  passages  of  their 
writinf^.  He  calls  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
Corinthian  church  its  former  character,  in  which 
"je  were  all  of  you,"  he  tells  them,  "humble- 
mmded,  not  boasung  of  any  thing,  desiring  rather 
to  be  subject  than  to  govern,  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive, being  content  with  the  portion  God  had  dis- 
l  to  you,  and  hearkening  diligently  to  his 


wd ;  ye  were  enlaiged  in  your  bowels,  having 
his  soflerings  always  before  your  eyes.  Ye  con- 
tended day  and  night  for  the  whole  brotherhood, 
that  with  compassion  and  a  good  conscience  the 
ntunber  of  his  elect  might  w  saved.  Ye  were 
smoeie,  and  without  offence,  towards  each  other. 
Ye  bewailed  every  one  his  neighbours'  sins, 
esteeming  their  defects  your  own."*  His  prayer 
for  them  was  for  the  "  return  of  peace,  fong-suf- 
fering,  and  natience.^t  And  his  advice  to  uiose, 
who  might  nave  been  the  occasion  of  diflerence  in 
the  aocKty^  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit,  and 
with  a  P^^  knowledge,  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter: "  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  generous  1 
who  that  is  compassionate  1  who  that  has  any 
charity  1  Let  him  say.  If  this  sedition,  this  con- 
tention, and  these  acnisms,  be  upon  my  account, 
I  «m  ready  to  depart,  to  go  away  whithersoever 
j9  please,  and  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  command 
me:  only  let  the  flock  of  Christ  bo  in  peace  with 
the  dden  who  are  set  over  it.  He  that  shaU  do 
this,  shall  get  to  himself  a  very  great  honour  in 
the  Lord;  and  there  is  no  place  but  what  will  be 
lesdy  to  receive  him:  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fuhiess  thereof.  These  things  they,  who 
have  their  oonveraation  towards  God,  not  to  be 
lepented  d.  both  have  done,  and  will  always  be 
Md7todo."t 

TliiB  sacred  principle,  this  earnest  reoommenda- 
tiOQ  of  fortiearance,  lenity,  and  forgiveness,  mixes 
with  an  the  writings  of  that  age.  There  are  more 
qoDlations  in  the  apostolical  fitthers,  of  texts  which 
relate  to  these  points,  than  of  any  other.  Christ's 
sayings  had  struck  them.  "  Not  rendering,"  said 
Vdimrpj  the  disciple  of  John,  "  evil  for  evil,  or 
nSang  for  railmg,  or  striking  for  striking,  or 
coninff  for  cursing."S  Again,  speaking  of  some, 
whose  behaviour  &d  given  great  offence,  "Be  ye 
moderate,"  says  he,  *M>n  this  occasion,  and  look 
Bot  upon  Boch  as  enemies,  but  call  them  back  as 
sufieiiug  and  erring  members,  that  ye  save  your 
iHiole  body."ll 

'*  Be  ye  mild  at  their  anger,"  saith  Ignatius,  the 
ecwpenion  of  Polycarp,  "humble  at  their  boast- 
ings,  to  their  blasphemies  return  your  prayers,  to 
thar  error  your  firmness  in  the  faith ;  when  they 
are  cruel,  be  ye  gentle ;  not  endeavouring  to  imi- 
tate their  ways,  let  us  be  their  brethren  in  all 

•  Ep.CleiB.  Ron,  c S;  Abp.  Wake*a  TFanilation. 
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kindness  and  moderation:  hut  let  us  be  followers 
of  the  Lord ;  for  who  was  ever  more  unjustly 
used,  more  destitute,  more  despised  1" 

IV.  A  fourth  (quality,  by  which  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  is  distinguished,  is  the  exclusion  of  re- 
gard to  tame  and  reputation. 

"  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before 
men.  to  be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  re- 
Wara  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."* 

"  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  clowt,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly .''t 

And  the  rule,  by  parity  of  reason)  is  extended 
to  all  other  virtues. 

I  do  not  think,  that  either  in  these,  or  in  any 
other  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  the  pursuit 
of  fome  is  stated  as  a  vice;  it  is  only  said  that  an 
action,  to  be  virtuous,  must  be  independent  of  it. 
I  would  also  observe,  that  it  is  not  publicity,  but 
ostentation  which  is  prohibited ;  not  the  mode,  but 
the  motive,  of  the  action,  which  is  regulated.  A 
good  man  will  prefer  that  mode,  as  well  as  those 
objects  of  his  beneficence,  by  which  he  can  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect ;  and  the  view  of  this  pur- 
])oee  may  dictate  sometimes  publication,  and  some- 
times concealment.  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  the  mode  of  the  action,  according  as  the 
end  to  be  promoted  by  it  appears  to  require.  But 
from  the  motive,  the  reputation  of  the  deed,  and 
the  fruits  and  advantage  of  that  reputation  to  our- 
selves, must  be  shut  out,  or,  in  whatever  propor- 
tion they  are  not  BO,  the  action  in  that  pn^rtion 
fails  of  being  virtuous. 

This  exclusion  of  regard  to  human  opinion,  is  a 
difference,  not  so  much  in  the  duties  to  which  the 
teachers  ^  virtue  would  persuade  mankind,  as  in 
the  manner  and  topics  of  persuasion.  And  in 
this  view  the  difierence  is  great.  When  we  set 
about  to  give  advice,  our  lectures  are  full  of  the 
advantages  of  character,  of  the  regard  that  is  due 
to  appearances  and  to  opinion ;  of  what  the  world, 
especially  of  what  the  good  or  great,  will  think 
and  say  j  of  the  value  of  public  esteem,  and  of 
the  qualities  by  which  men  acquire  it.  Widely 
different  from  Uiis  was  our  Saviour's  instruction ; 
and  the  difference  was  founded  upon  the  best  rea- 
sons. For,  however  the  care  of  reputation^  the 
authority  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  the  opmion 
of  good  men,  the  satisfaction  of  being  well  received 
and  well  thought  of,  the  benefit  of  being  known 
and  distinguished,  are  topics  to^which  we  are  fiiin 
to  have  recourse  in  our  exhortatbns;  the  true 
virtue  is  that  which  discards  these  considerationi 
absolutely,  and  which  retires  from  them  all  to  the 
single  internal  ]nirpose  of  pleasing  God.  This  at 
least  was  the  virtue  which  our  Saviour  taught 
And  in  teaching  this,  he  not  only  confined  the 
views  of  his  followers  to  the  proper  measure  and 
prindple  of  human  duty,  but  acted  in  consistency 
with  his  office  as  a  monitor  from  heaven. 


Next  to  what  our  Saviour  taught,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  manner  of  his  teaching:  which  was 
extremely  peculiar,  vet,  I  think,  precisely  adapted 
to  the  peculiarity  of^  his  character  and  situation. 
His  lessons  did  not  consist  of  dibquisitions ;  ofany 
thing  like  moral  essays,  or  hke  scruvms,  or  like 
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■et  treatises  vrpon  the  seveial  poiiits  which  he 
mentioned.  When  he  delivered  a  precept,  it  was 
seldom  that  he  added  any  proof  or  argument :  still 
more  seldom,  tiiat  he  accompanied  it  with,  what 
ail  precepts  require,  limitations  and  distinctions. 
His  instructbns  were  conceived  in  short,  empha- 
tic, sententious  rules,  in  occasional  reflections,  or 
in  round  maxims.  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  a 
natural,  or  would  have  been  a  proper  method  for 
a  philosopher  or  a  moralist ;  or  that  it  is  a  method 
wnich  can  be  successfully  imitated  by  us.  But  I 
contend  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  character  which 
Christ  assumed,  and  to  the  situation  in  which,  as 
a  teacher,  he  was  placed.  He  produced  himself  as 
a  messenger  fiom  God.  He  put  the  truth  of  what 
he  taught  upon  authority.*  In  the  choice,  there- 
fore, of  his  mode  of  teaching,  the  purpose  by  him 
to  be  consulted  was  impresnon:  because  convic- 
tion, which  forms  the  principal  end  of  our  dis- 
courses, was  to  arise  in  the  nunds  of  his  followers 
from  a  different  source,  from  their  respect  to  tus 
person  and  authority.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of 
impression  singlv  and  exclusively  (I  repeat  again, 
that  we  are  not  here  to  consider  the  convincing 
of  the  understanding),  I  know  nothing  which 
would  have  so  great  rorce  as  strong  ponderous 
maxims,  frequently  urged,  and  frequently  brought 
back  to  the  thoughts  ca  the  hearers.  1  know  no- 
thing that  could  m  this  view  be  said  better,  than 
**  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you  :^'  "  The  first  and  great  command- 
ment is,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Loni  thyGrod;  and 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  fove  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  It^  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  our  Lord's  ministry,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition either  of  one  year  or  three,  compared  with 
hii  work,  was  of  short  duration  j  that,  within  this 
time,  he  had  many  places  to  visit,  various  audi- 
ences to  address ;  that  his  person  was  generally 
besieged  by  crowds  of  followers:  that  he  was 
sometimes  driven  away  from  the  place  where  he 
was  teaching  b3r  persecution,  and  at  other  times, 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  commo- 
tbns  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circumstances, 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  so  practicable,  or 
likely  to  be  so  efficacious,  as  leaving,  wherever  he 
came,  concise  lessons  of  duty.  These  circum- 
stances at  least  show  the  necessity  he  was  under, 
of  comprising  what  he  delivered  within  a  small 
compass.  In  particular,  his  sermon  upon  the 
mount  ought  always  to  be  considered  with  a  view 
to  these  observations.  The  question  is  not,  whe- 
ther a  ftillcr,  a  more  accurate,  a  more  systematic, 
or  a  more  argumentative,  discourse  upon  morals 
might  not  have  been  pronounced;  but  whether 
more  could  have  been  said  in  the  same  room,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hearers,  or 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impression  ? 
Seen  in  this  light,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  admirable.  Dr.  Lardner  thought  that  this 
discourse  was  made  up  of  what  Christ  had  said  at 
di^rent  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  several 
of  which  occasions  are  noticed  in  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  this  opinion. 
I  believe  that  our  Lord  delivered  this  discourse  at 
one  time  and  place,  in  the  manner  related  by  Saint 
Matthew,  and  that  he  repeated  the  same  rules 
and  maxims  at  different  times,  as  opportunity  or 

•  ••  /fay  unto  you,  fiwear  not  at  all ;  /«ay  unto  you, 
Itenift  not  evil ;  /say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."— 
Matt.v.34.3i».44. 


oocadon  suggested;  that  they  were  often  in  his 
mouth,  and  were  repeated  to  dLSerent  aiidigiccs, 
and  in  various  conversations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  instroo- 
tion,  which  proceeds  not  by  proof  but  upon  au- 
thority, not  by  disquisition  but  by  precept,  that 
the  rules  will  be  conceived  in  absolute  terms, 
leaving  the  application,  and  the  distinctiona  that 
attenuit,  to  the  reason  of  the  hearer.  It  is  like- 
wise to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  delivered  in 
terms  by  so  much  the  more  forcible  and  energe- 
tic, as  they  have  to  encounter  natural  or  general 
propensities.  It  is  fiurther  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  those  strong  instances,  which  appear 
in  our  Lord's  sermon,  such  as,  "  If  any  man  win 
smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also :"  "  If  any  man  will  sue  thoe  at  the  kw, 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also:"  "Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain :"  though  they  appear  in 
the  form  of  specific  precepts,  are  intaided  as  de* 
scriptive  of  disposition  ana  character.  A  *pecific 
compliance  with  the  precepts  would  be  of  little 
value,  but  the  disposition  which  they  inculcate  is 
of  the  highest  He  who  should  content  himself 
with  waiting  for  the  occasion,  and  with  literally 
observing  the  rule  when  the  oocanon  ofierea, 
would  do  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing :  bat  he 
whoconsidera  the  character  and  disposition  which 
is  hereby  inculcated,  and  places  that  dispositian 
before  him  as  the  model  to  which  he  should  brinff 
his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  best  posable  method 
of  improving  the>benevoIenoe,  and  of  calming  and 
rectil^ring  the  vices,  of  his  temper. 

if  it  be  said  that  this  disposition  is  nnattainahlf, 
I  answer,  so  is  all  perfection :  ought  therefore  a 
moralist  to  recommend  imperfections  1  One  ex- 
cellency, however,  of  our  Saviour's  rules,  is,  that 
they  are  either  never  mistaken,  or  never  so  mis- 
taken as  to  do  harm.  I  coula  fingn  a  hundred 
cases,  in  which  the  literal  application  of  the  rule. 
"  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  othen  ahouki 
do  unto  us,"  might  mislead  us:  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  the  man  who  was  actually  misled  by  it 
Notwiths^ndiIlg  that  our  Lord  bade  his  foUowen 
"  not  to  resist  evil,"  and  "  to  forgive  the  enemy 
who  should  trespass  against  them,  not  till  seven 
times,  but  till  seventy  tunes  seven,"  the  Christian 
world  has  hitherto  sufiered  Kttle  by.  too  much  pla- 
cability or  forbearance.  I  would  repeat  once  more, 
what  nas  already  been  twice  remarked,  that  these 
rules  were  designed  to  regulate  personal  conduct 
from  personal  motives,  and  for  this  purpose  afone. 

I  tnink  that  these  observatbns  will  assist  ua 
greatly  in  placing  our  Saviour's  conduct,  as  a 
moral  teacher,  in  a  proper  point  of  view ;  especi- 
ally when  it  is  considered,  that  to  deliver  moral 
disquisitions  was  no  part  of  his  design, — to  teach 
morality  at  all  was  only  a  subordinate  part  of  it ; 
his  great  business  bdng  to  supply,  what  was  much 
more  wanting  than  leMons  of^  morality,  strongef 
moral  sanctions,  and  clearer  assurances  of  a  fiitaio 
judgment* 


*  Some  appear  to  require  a  relifrions  system,  or,  hi 
the  books  whkh  profess  to  deliver  that  eystein,  iniBnie 
directions,  for  every  case  and  occurrence  tiMt  msy 
arise.  This,  say  tbey,  is  necessarv  to  render  a  revela- 
tion perftK^,  especially  one  which  has  for  iu  object  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct.  Now,  how  prolix,  and 
yet  how  incomplete  and  unavailing,  sucli  an  attempt 
must  have  been,  is  proved  by  one  notaMe  example : 
*'  The  Indoo  aad  Mussulman  reludoa  are  iastiiatas 
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The  ^pairMtB  of  the  New  Teatament  are,  many 
of  them,  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
book  in  the  worid ;  I  do  not  mean  in  style  and 
diction,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  in  the 
structure  of  the  narratives,  in  the  aptness,  projpri- 
ety,  and  force  of  the  circumstances  woven  mto 
tliem ;  and  in  some,  as  that  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, the  prodigal  son,  the  Pharisee  and  the  pub- 
lican, in  a  union  of  pathos  and  simplicity,  wnich, 
in  the  best  productions  of  human  genius,  is  the 
fruit  only  ofa  much  exercised  and  well  cultivated 
judgment. 

The.  Lor (^9  Prayer ^  for  a  succession  of  solemn 
thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  great 
ptnnts,  for  suitableness  to  every  condition,  for  suf- 
ficiency, for  conciseness  without  obscurity,  for 
the  weight  and  real  importance  of  its  petitions,  is 
without  an  equal  or  a  rival. 

From  whence  did  these  come  1  Whence  had 
this  man  his  wisdom  1  Was  our  Saviour,  in  foct, 
a  well-instnicted  philosopher,  whilst  he  is  repre- 
sented to  us  as  an  illiterate  peasant  1  Or  shall  we 
say  that  some  early  Christians  of  taste  and  educa- 
tion composed  these  pieces  and  ascribed  them  to 
Christ  1  Beside  all  other  incredibilities  in  this 
account,  I  answer,  with  Dr.  Jortin,  that  they  eould 
not  do  it  No  specimens  of  composition,  which 
the  Christians  of  the  first  centuiy  have  left  us, 
authorize  us  to  believe  that  thef  were  eoual  to  the 
task.  And  how  little  qualified  the  Jews,  the 
eountrvinen  and  companions  of  Christ,  were  to 
assist  nim  in  the  undertaking,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  traditions  and  writings  of  theirs  which 
were  the  nearest  to  that  age.  The  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  Talmud  is  one  continued  proof,  into 
what  follies  they  foil  whenever  they  left  their 
Bible ;  and  how  little  capable  they  were  of  fur- 
nishing out  such  lessons  as  Christ  delivered. 


But  there  is  still  another  v|ew,  in  which  our 
Lord's  discourses  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and 
that  is,  in  thdr  negative  character, —not  in  what 
they  did,,  but  in  what  they  did  not,  contain. 
Under  this  head,  the  following  reflections  appear 
to  me  to  possess  some  weight. 

L  They  exhibit  no  pi^cular  description  of 
tiie  invisible  world.  The  future  happiness  of  the 
good,  and  the  misery  of  the  bad,  wmch  is  all  we 
want  to  be  assured  of,  is  directly  and  positively 
affirmed,  and  is  represented  by  metapnors  and 
comparisons,  which  were  plainly  intended  as 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  and  as  nothing  more. 
As  to  the  rest,  a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained. 
The  ^oestion  concerning  the  woman  who  had  been 
married  to  seven  brothers, "  Whose  shall  she  be  on 
the  resurrection  V*  was  of  a  nature  cakulated  to 
have  drawn  firom  Christ  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  the  state  of  the  human  species  in  their 
future  existence.  He  cut  short,  however,  the  in- 
quiry, by  an  answer,  which  at  once  rebuked 
intruding  curiosity,  and  was  agreeable  to  the  best 
apprehensions  we  an  able  to  form  upon  the  sub- 


of  dvil  law,  regulating  the  mlnnteit  quettioni  botli  of 
pnpntjf  and  at  all  qaestions  which  come  under  the 
eofnisanoe  of  the  niafittrate.  And  to  what  lenfth 
details  of  this  kind  are  neceeearily  carried,  when  once 
begun,  may  be  understood  from  an  anecdote  of  the 
Mussulman  code,  which  we  have  received  fhun  the 
most  respectable  authority,  that  «ot  leas  than  snentf- 
pf  tJUmtmnd  traditional  precepts  have  been  promul- 
gated.**—Hamiltoo's  Translation  of  Hedaya,  or  Guide. 


jectj  vix.  "  That  they  who  are  accounted  worthy 
of  that  resurrection,  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God 
in  heaven."  I  lay  a  stress  upon  this  reserve,  be- 
cause it  repels  the  suspicion  of  enthusiasm :  for 
enthusiasm  is  wont  to  expatiate  upon  the  con<fi- 
tion  of  the  departed,  above  all  other  subjects; 
and  with  a  wild  particularity.  It  is  moreover  a 
topic  which  is  always  listened  to  with  greediness. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  whose  principal  purpose  is 
to  draw  upon  himself  attention,  is  sure  to  be  full  of 
it.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  half  made  tip  of  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  enjoined  no  austerities.  He  not 
only  enjoined  none  as  absolute  duties,  but  he 
recommended  none  as  carrying  men  to  a  higher 
d^ree  of  divine  favour.  Place  Christianity,  in 
this  respect,  by  the  side  of  all  institutions  which 
have  been  founded  in  the  fonaticism,  either  of 
their  author,  or  of  his  first  followers;  or  rather 
compare,  in  this  respect,  Christianity  as  it  came 
from  Christ,  with  the  same  religion  after  it  fell 
into  other  hands ;  with  the  extravagant  merit . 
very  soon  ascribed  to  celibacy,  solitude^  voluntary 
poverty ;  with  the  riffours  of  an  ascetic,  and  the 
vows  ofa  monastic  life ;  the  hair  shirt,  the  watch- 
ings,  the  midnight  prayers,  the  obmutescence, 
the  gloom  and  mortification  of  religious  orders, 
and  of  those  who  aspired  to  religious  perfection. 

III.  Our  Saviour  uttered  no  impassioned  devo- 
tion. There  was  no  heat  in  his  pie^,  or  in  the 
language  in  which  he  expressed  it ;  no  vehement 
or  rapturous  ejaculations,  no  violent  urgency,  in 
his  prayers.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  model  of 
calm  devotion.  His  words  in  the  garden  are  un- 
afiected  expressions,  of  a  deep  indeed,  but  sober, 
piet^.  He  never  appears  to  have  been  workea 
up  into  any  thing  like  th^t  elation,  or  that  emotion 
or  spirits  which  is  occasionally  observed  in  most 
of  those,  to  whom  the  name  of  enthusiast  can  in 
any  degree  be  applied.  I  feel  a  respect  for  Me- 
thodists, because  i  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found 
amongst  them  much  sincere  piety,  and  availing, 
though  not  always  well-informed,  Christianity: 
yet  1  never  attended  a  meeting  of  theirs,  but  I 
came  away  with  the  refiection,  1k>w  different  what 
I  heard  was  from  what  I  read !  I  do  not  mean 
in  doctrine,  with  which  at  present  1  have  no  con- 
cern, but  in  manner;  how  different  from  the 
calmness,  the  sobriety,  the  good  seAse,  and  I  may 
add,  the  strength  and  authority  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses I 

IV.  It  is  very  usual  with  the  human  mind,  to 
substitute  forwardness  and  fervency  in  a  particu- 
lar cause,  for  the  merit  of  general  and  regular 
morality ;  and  it  is  natural,  and  politic  also,  in  the 
leader  ofa  sect  or  party,  to  encourage  such  a  dis- 
position in  his  followers.  Christ  did  not  overlodc 
this  turn  of  thought;  yet,  though  avowedly 
placing  himself  at  ue  head  of  a  new  institution, 
ne  notices  it  only  to  condemn  it  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doetb  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many 
vrill  say  imto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  notpropheided  in  thy  name  1  and  in  thy  name 
have  cast  out  devils  1  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderfhl  works  1  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
you  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
vfork  iniquity."*  &>  for  was  the  author  of'^Chris- 
tianity  from  courting  the  attachment  of  his  follow- 
ers by  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  by  a  conde- 

•  Matt  vU.  SI,  S8. 
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■oeniion  to  the  errors  which  even  zeal  in  hia 
service  might  have  inspired !  This  was  a  proof 
both  of  sincerity  and  judgment. 

y.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  M  in  with  any  of  the 
depraved  fashions  of  his  country,  or  with  the  na- 
tural bias  of  his  own  education.  Bred  up  a  Jew, 
under  a  religion  extremely  technical,  in  an  age 
and  amongst  a  people  more  tenacious  of  the  cere- 
monies than  of  any  other  part  of  that  religion,  he 
delivered  an  institution,  containing  less  of  ritual, 
and  that  more  simple  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
religion  which  ever  prevailed  amongst  mankind. 
We  have  known,  i  do  allow,  examples  of  an 
enthusiasm,  which  has  swept  away  all  external 
ordinances  before  it.  But  this  spirit  certainly  did 
not  dictate  our  Saviour's  conduct,  either  in  his 
treatment  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  or  in  the 
ibrmation  oT  his  own  institution.  In  both,  he 
displayed  the  soundness  and  moderation  or  his 
judgment  He  censured  an  overstrained  scrupu- 
lousness, or  perhaps  an  afiectation  of  scrupulous- 
ness, about  toe  sabbath :  but  how  did  he  censure 
it  1  not  by  contemning  or  decrjing  the  institution 
itself,  but  by  declaring  that  "  the  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath ;"  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  sabbath  was  to  be  subordinate  to 
its  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose  was  the  real 
irood  of  those  who  were  the  suujects  of  the  law. 
The  same  concerning  the  nicety  of  some  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  paying  tithes  of  the  most  trifling 
articles,  accompanied  with  a  neglect  of  iustice, 
fidelity,  and  mercy.  He  finds  &ult  with  them 
for  misplacing  their  anxiety.  He  does  not  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  law  of  tithes,  nor  of  their 
observance  of  it;  but  he  assigns  to  each  class  of 
duties  its  proper  station  in  the  scale  of  moral 
importance.  All  this  might  be  expected  perhaps 
from  a  well-instructed,  cool,  and  judicious  philoso- 
pher, but  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  an  illi- 
terate Jew;  certainly  not  from  an  impetuous 
enthusiast 

VI.  Nothing  could  be  more  quibbling,  than 
were  the  comments  and  expositions  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  at  that  time ;  nothing  so  puerile  as  their 
distinctions.  Their  evasion  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, their  exposition  of  the  law  of  oaths, 
are  specimens  of  the  bad  taste  in  morals  which 
then  prevailed.  Whereas,  in  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  apophthegms,  many  of  them 
referring  to  sundry  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry, 
or  of  fidse  subtilty,  or  of  any  thing  approaching 
thereunto. 

VII.  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was 
intolerant,  narrow-minded,  and  excluding.  In 
Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  regud  his 
lessons  or  his  example,  we  see  not  only  benevo- 
lence, biit  benevolence  the  most  enlarged  and 
comprehensive.  In  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
mantan,  the  very  pcnnt  of  the  story  is.  that  the 
person  relieved  by  nim,  was  the  national  and  reli- 
gious enemy  of  his  bene&ctor.  Our  Lord  de- 
clared the  eauity  of  the  divine  administration, 
when  he  tolo  the  Jews  (what,  probably,  they 
wtere  surprised  to  hear),  "  That  many  should 
come  from  the  east  and  west  and  should  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  that  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  cast  into  outer  dariLness.'**  His  reproof 


of  the  hasty  leal  of  his  disciples,  who  would  needs 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  revenge  an  afiiront 
put  upon  their  Master,  shows  the  lenity  of  1^ 
character,  and  of  his  religion ;  and  his  opinion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  unreasonable  op- 
ponents ought  to  be  treated,  or  at  least  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  tmted. 
The  terms  in  which  his  rebuke  was  conveyed, 
deserve  to  be  noticed : — "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  **♦ 

VIII.  Lastly,  amongst  the  negative  qualities  of 
our  religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
Founder  and  his  apostles,  we  may  reckon  its  com- 
plete abstracdon  from  all  views  either  of  eodea- 
astical  or  civil  policy;  or,  to  meet  a  Iangua|^ 
much  in  fashion  vrith  some  men,  from  the  politics 
either  of  priests  or  statesmen.  Christ's  dedara- 
tion,  that  "  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world," 
recorded  by  St.  John ;  his  evasion  of  the  question, 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  not  to  give  tribute  unto 
Cssar,  mention^  by  the  three  oSher  evangelists; 
his  reply  to  an  application  that  was  made  to  him, 
to  interpose  his  authority  in  a  question  of  proper- 
ty ;  *'  Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler  or  a  judge  over 
you  1"  ascribed  to  him  by  St.  Luke  ;  bis  declin- 
ing to  exercise  the  office  of  a  criminal  judge  m 
the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  as  n- 
lated  by  John,  are  all  intelligible  significations  of 
our  Saviour's  sentiments  upon  this  head.  And 
vrith  respect  to  polUict,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word,  or  discussions  concerning  dififerent  forms  of 
government,  Christianity  dechnes  every  question 
upon  the  subject  Whilst  politicians  are  diroaU 
ing  about  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  republics, 
the  gospel  is  alike  applicable,  useful,  and  friendhr, 
to  them  all;  inasmuch  as,  1st,  it  tends  to  make 
men  virtuous,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  govern  good 
men  than  bad  men  under  any  constitution ;  as, 
2dly,  it  states  obedience  to  government  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  be  not  merely  a  submiasion  to  fbice, 
but  a  du^  of  conscience;  as.  3dly,  it  inducst 
dispositions  fiivourable  to  public  tranquillity,  a 
Christian's  chief  care  being  to  pass  quietly  through 
this  world  to  a  better ;  as,  4thly,  it  prays  foroom- 
munities,  and  for  the  governors  of  communities, 
of  whatever  description  or  denomination  they  be, 
vrith  a  solicitude  and  fervency  proportioned  to  the 
influence  which  they  possess  upon  human  happi- 
ness. AH  which,  m  my  opinion,  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  Had  there  been  more  to  be  found  in 
Scripture  of  a  political  nature,  or  conveitibfe  to 
political  purposes,  the  worst  use  would  have  been 
made  of  it,  on  whichever  side  it  seemed  to  lie. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  Christ  as  a  moral 
teacher  (remembering  that  this  was  only  a  second- 
ary part  of  his  oflSee ;  and  that  morahty,  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  subject,  does  not  admit  of  discoveiy, 
properly  so  called); — when  we  consider  either 
what  he  taught,  or  what  he  did  not  teach,  dther 
the  substance  or  the  manner  of  his  instruction ; 
his  preference  of  solid  to  popular  virtues,  of  a 
character  which  is  commonly  despised  to  a  cha- 
racter which  is  universally  extolled ;  his  pladitf , 
in  our  licentious  vices,  tne  check  in  the  right 

Elaoe,  viz.  upon  the  thouehts ;  his  collecting  of 
uman  duty  into  two  weH-devised  rules,  his  re- 
petition of  these  rules,  the  stress  be  laid  upon 
them,  espedaU^r  in  comparison  with  positive  du- 
ties, and  nis  finng  thereoy  the  sentiments  of  his 
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ftfloweii;  hkezdoricmofanniraidtorepiitttioii 
in  oar  devotion  and  alms,  and,  lyy  parity  of  rea- 
ion,  in  oar  other  virtoea ;— when  we  oonaider 
that  hii  instroctions  were  delivered  in  a  form  cal- 
cakted  for  impieaiion,  the  precise  purpose  in  his 
sitoation  to  be  consulted;  and  that  they  were 
flhutiated  by  paraUee,  the  choice  and  stmctaie 
frf"  which  would  have  been  admired  in  any  compo- 
sitioa  whatever ;— when  we  observe  him  free  mm 
the  usoal  svmptoms  of  enthusiasm,  heat  and  vehe- 
mence in  devotion,  austerity  in  institutions,  and  a 
wild  particularitj  in  the  ae8cri[>tion  of  a  Aiture 
state;  free  also  (rom  the  depravities  of  his  age  and 
coojAtj  ;  without  superstition  amongst  the  most 
superstitious  of  men,  yet  not  decrying  positive 
distinctions  or  external  observances,  but  soberiy 
calling  them  to  the  principle  of  their  establishment, 
and  to  their  ^ace  in  the  scale  of  human  duties; 
without  stmhistry  or  trifling,  amidst  teachers  re- 
markable mr  nothing  so  much  as  Irivoloas  sub- 
tihies  and  quibbUi^r  expositions;  candid  and 
liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
ahhoogfa  belonginff  to  a  people  who  affected  a 
separate  claim  to  divine  favour,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  opinion^  prone  to  unchaxitableness, 
partiality,  and  restriction ; — when  we  find,  in  his 
religion,  no  scheme  of  building  up  a  hierarchy,  or 
of  ministering  to  the  views  of  human  {^vem- 
ments^ — in  a  word,  when  we  compare  Christiani- 
ty, as  it  came  from  its  Author,  either  with  other 
religions,  or  with  itself  in  othisr  hands,  the  most 
raloctant  understanding  will  be  induced  to  ac- 
loiowledse  the  probity,  I  think  also  the  good 
flense,  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin ;  and 
that  some  reffard  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  such 
men,  wben  toey  declare  their  knowledge  that  the 
religioo  proceeded  from  God ;  and  when  they 
appeal,  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  to  mira- 
cIm,  which  they  wrought,  or  which  they  saw. 

Perhaps  the  qaalities  which  we  observe  in  the 
religion,  mav  be  thought  to  prove  something  more. 
TlKy  would  have  been  extraordinary,  had  the  re- 
figioa  oome  from  any  person;  from  the  person 
from  whom  it  did  come,  they  are  exceedingly  so. 
What  was  Jesus  in  external  appearance  f  A 
Jewish  peasant,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  living  with 
his  fiUher  and  mother  in  a  remote  province  of  Pa- 
lestine, until  the  time  that  he  produced  himself  in 
his  public  character.  He  had  no  masterto  instruct 
or  pfomot  him ;  he  had  read  no  books,  but  the 
works  or  Moses  and  the  prophets;  he  had  visited 
no  polished  cities ;  he  had  received  no  lesaons  from 
Sotnrates  or  Plato, — ^nothing  to  form  in  hima  taste 
or  judgment  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
eoant^men,  and  of  persons  of  the  same  rank  of 
Kfe  with  hixnself.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  which 
it  is  not,  that  all  his  pinnts  of  morality  might  be 
picked  out  of  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  they 
were  writings  which  he  had  never  seen.  Sup- 
posing them  to  be  no  more  than  what  some  or 
other  bad  taught  in  various  times  and  .places,  he 
could  not  collect  them  together. 

Who  were  lus  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking, — 
the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  religion  came 
after  his  death  1  A  few  fishermen  upon  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  persons  just  as  uneducated,  and,  for 
the  imrpoee  of  framing  rules  of  morali^,  as  un- 
pTomisinff  as  himself.  Suppose  the  mission  to  be 
reaL  all  this  is  accounted  for;  the  unsuitablencss 
of  the  authors  to  the  production,  of  the  characters 
to  the  undertaking,  no  longer  surprises  us :  but 
withoat  ftaUhf.yi  is  very  dimcolt  to  explain,  how 
^  U 


such  a  system  should  pfuoeed  (torn  soeh  personi. 
Christ  was  not  like  any  other  carpenter  j  tne  apos- 
tles were  not  like  any  other  fishermen. 

But  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  by  these  ob- 
servations. That  portion  of  it  which  is  most  redu- 
cible to  points  of  argument,  has  been  stated,  and,  I 
trust,  trul^.  There  are,  however,  some  topics,  of 
a  ikiore  diffuse  nature,  which  yet  deserve  to  be 
proposed  to  the  readers  attention. 

The  character  of  Chritt  is  a  part  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  gospel :  one  strong  observation  upon 
which  is,  tbiU,  neither  as  represented  by  his  fol- 
lowen,  nor  as  attacked  by  his  enemies,  is  he 
charged  with  any  personal  vice.  This  remark  is 
as  old  as  Origen :  "  Thouffh  innumerable  lies  and 
calumnies  h^  been  forged  against  the  venerable 
Jesus,  none  had  dared  to  charge  him  with  an  in- 
temperance."* Not  a  reflection  upon  his  moral 
character,  not  an  imputation  or  suspicion  of  any 
offence  against  purity  and  chastity,  appean  for 
five  hundred  yean  after  his  birth.  This  fiiult- 
lessness  is  more  peculiar  than  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. Some  stain  pollutes  the  morals  or  the  mo- 
rality of  almost  every  other  teacher,  and  of  every 
other  lawgiver.t  2^o  the  stoic,  and  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  fell  into  the  foulest  impurities ;  of  which 
also  Socrates  himself  vras  more  than  suspected. 
Solon  forbade  unnatural  crimes  to  slaves.  Ly- 
curgus  tolerated  theft  as  a  part  of  education.  Put- 
to  recommended  a  community  of  women.  Aria- 
totle  maintained  the  general  right  of  making  war 
upon  barbarians.  The  elder  Cato  was  remarkable 
for  the  ill  usage  of  his  slaves ;  the  younger  gave 
up  the  person  of  his  vrife.  One  loose  pnnci^e  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  pejgan  moralists ;  is  dis- 
tinctly, however,  perceived  in  the  writings  of  Pla- 
to, Xenophon,  (jicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus;  and 
that  is,  the  allowing,  and  even  the  recommending 
to  their  disciples,  a  compliance  with  the  religjion, 
and  with  the  religbus  ntes,  of  every  countnr  into 
into  which  they  came.  In  speaking  of  the  found- 
en  of  new  institutions,  we  cannot  forget  Mahomet. 
His  licentious  transgressions  of  his  own  ticentious 
rules;  his  abuse  of^the  character  which  he  as- 
sumed, and  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired, 
for  the  purposes  of  pereonal  and  privileged  mdul- 
gence ;  nis  avowed  claim  of  a  special  permission 
from  heaven  of  unlimited  sensuality,  is  known  to 
everv  reader,  as  it  is  confessed  by  every  writer,  of 
the  Moslem  story. 

Secondly,  In  the  histories  which  are  left  us  of 
Jesus  Chnst,  although  very  short,  and  although 
dealing  in  narrative,  and  not  in  observation  or 
panegyric,  we  perceive,  beside  the  absence  of  eve- 
ry appearance  of  vice,  traces  of  devotion,  humility, 
tenignity,  mildness,  patience,  prudence.  I  speak 
of  traces  o(  those  qualities,  because  the  qualities 
themselves  are  to  be  collected  from  incidents ;  ii^ 
asmuch  as  the  terms  are  never  used  of  Christ  in 
the  GJospels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of  him 
drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 

Thus  we  see  the  devoutneu  of  his  mind,  in  his 
frec^uent  retirement  to  solitary  prayer  ;t  in  his 
habitual  giving  of  thanks  :§  in  his  reference  of  the 
beauties  and  operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty 


*  Or.  Ep.  Ccls.  1. 3.  num.  38.  ed.  Bened. 

t  Soe  many  instances  collected  by  Grotius,  de  Vcritata 
Christiane  Religionis,  in  tbe  notes  to  bis  second  book, 
p.  lift.  Pocock'8  edition. 
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of  ProvideDee;*  In  bn  eunest  addresses  tohk 
Father,  more  paiticalariy  that  short  hot  sotemii 
one  before  the  raising  of  Lazams  fioia  the  dead  -.t 
and  in  the  deep  piet^  of  his  behaviour  in  the  gar- 
den, on  the  last  evening  of  his  life  :t  his  humuUy, 
in  his  constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superi- 
ority :%  the  benignity  and  aflectionateness  or  his 
temper,  in  hb  kindness  to  children  ;ll  in  the  tears 
which  he  shed  over  hk  foiling  country ,ir  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  friend  ;**  m  his  noticing  of 
the  widow's  mite  \M  in  his  parabl(«  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  of  the  ongreteful  servant,  end  of.the 
Pharisee  and  publican,  of  which  parables  no  one 
but  a  man  of  oumanity  could  have  been  the  au- 
thor :  the  mUdne*9  and  lenity  of  his  character  is 
discovered,  in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of 
his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village  ;tt  in  his 
expostulation  with  Pilatt^;H  in  hi«  prayer  for  his 
enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  sufiering,!!  U  which, 
though  it  has  been  since  veiy  properly  and  fre- 
ouently  imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new. 
His  prudtnce  is  discerned,  where  prudence  is 
most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying  occasions, 
and  in  answers  to  artfiil  questions.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  examples: — His  withdrawing,  in 
various  mstances,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  tu- 
mult,irir  and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears 
from  St.  Matthew,***  of  carrying  on  his  ramistry 
in  ouietness ;  his  declining  of  every  species  of  in- 
terierence  with  the  civil  aflaire  of  tne  country, 
which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  behaviour 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  ,ttt 
and  in  his  repulse  of  the  application  which  was 
made  to  him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about  a  dis- 
puted inheritance  :tlt  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it 
lAiouId  seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confessed 
in  the  case  of  tne  Koman  tribute  ;§§f  in  the  diffi- 
culty concerning  the  interfering  relations  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  bad  married  seven  brethren  ;ll  II II  and, 
more  especially,  in  lus  reply  to  those  who  de- 
manded from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority 
by  which  he  acted^  which  reply  consisted,  in  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  them,  situated  between 
the  very  difficulties  into  which  they  were  insidi- 
tmsly  endeavouring  to  draw  Am.Hinr 

(far  Saviour's  lessons,  besides  what  has  already 
been  remarked  in  them,  touch,  and  that  often- 
times by  very  afibcting  representations,  upon  some 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  human  duty,  and 
of  human  meditation:  upon  the  principles,  by 
which  the  decisions  of  the  last  day  vrill  be  regu- 
lated:**** upon  the  superior,  or  rather  the  su- 
preme, importance  of  religion  :tttf'  upon  peni- 
tence, by  tne  most  pressing  calls,  and  the  most 
encooraffing  invitations  ;tttt  upon  self-denial,§H§ 
watchfuliDess,ll  II II II  placability,innrir  confidence  in 
God,*****  the  value  of  spiritual,  that  is,  oHnental 
wor8bip,ttttt  the  neoeasity  of  moral  obedience. 


•  Matt  vi.  M-^as.  t  John  zi.  41. 

tMatt  zzvi.  36-47.  i  Mark  iz.  33. 

Mark  z.  IS.  tLukeziz.41. 

•JolMizi.35.  ftMarkzii.4S. 

8  Lake  iz.  S5.  f§  Jobn  ziz.  11 . 

Luke  zziii.  34. 
rMatt.ziv.2S.    Lake  v.  15, 16.  John  v.  13;  vi.  15. 
•«•  Chap,  zii  19.     ftt  John  viii.  1.     HI  Luke  zii.14. 
M  Matt.  zzii.  19.  1 1 H  Matt.  zzil.  38. 

iflhr  Matt.  zzl.  83,  &c  *•**  Matt.  ixr.  31,*e. 

ttttMark  viii.35.  Matt.vi.  31—33.  Luke  zii .4, 6.16-41. 
^    tLnkezv.  «  $§§§  Matt.  v.  SO. 

I  Mark  ziii.  37.    Matt.  zziv.  &— zzv.  13. 

rLukezvU.4.    Matt,  zviii.  33,  &c 

**«**Matt.vL8S-«.  tttttJoluiiv.83,94. 


and  the  directing  of  that  obe&nce  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  Uiw,  instead  of  seekiiii  far 
evasions  in  a  techmcal  construction  of  its  tenns.^ 

If  we  extend  our  argument  toother  parts  of  tht 
New  Testament,  we  ma^  ofler,  as  ainongit  the 
best  and  shortest  rules  of  hfe,  or,  which  is  toe  um 
thing,  descriptions  of  virtue,  that  have  efcr  been 
delivered,  the  following  passaffcs: 

"Pure  religion,  andundeued,  before  God  and 
tbe  Father,  is  this;  to  visit  the  fioherles  asd 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himKlf  on- 
spotted  from  the  world."  t  • 

"  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  u,  chsrilj. 
out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  loil 
fiuth  unfeigned."  t 

"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  alvatioa, 
hath  appearra  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denj- 
ing  ungodKnees  and  worUlly  lusts,  we  aboold  fiie 
soberiy.  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.*' § 

Enumerations  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  thou 
sufficiently  accurate,  and  unquestionably  joat,  an 
given  by  Saint  Paul  to  his  converts  in  tone  aeve- 
ral  Epistles.  U 

The  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wirea,of 
parents  and  children,  of  masten  and  servania,  of 
Christian  teachers  and  their  flocks,  of  govennn 
and  their  subjects,  are  set  forth  by  the  same  wn- 
ter,  IT  not  incfeed  with  the  copiousness,  the  detdl, 
or  the  distinctness,  of  a  moiulist,  who  should,  in 
these  days,  sit  down  to  write  chapters  upon  the 
subject,  but  with  the  leading  rules  and  prrndplei 
in  each ;  and,  above  all,  with  truth,  and  with  au- 
thority. 

Lastly,  the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Teita- 
ment  is  replete  with  piety;  vrith,  what,  we« 
almost  unknown  to  heathen  moralists,  devotional 
virtues,  the  most  profound  veneration  of  the  Ddlr, 
an  habitual  sense  of  his  bounty  and  DTotectiao,  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  final  result  of  his  couna^ 
and  dispensations,  a  disposition  to  resort,  upon  aO 
occasions,  to  his  merey,  for  the  supply  of  Donian 
wants,  for  assistance  in  danger,  mr  relief  bm 
pain,  for  the  pardon  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  HL 

The  Candour  ef  the  Writere  qfthe  Se9 
TcetamenL 

I  MAKE  this  candour  to  consist,  in  their  ])attii« 
down  many  passages,  and  noticing  many  orrain- 
stances,  which  no  writer  whatever  was  l»kety  » 
have  forged ;  and  which  no  writer  would  ha*e 
chosen  to  appear  in  his  book,  who  had  been  cp- 
fill  to  present  the  storv  in  the  most  ^^^^^T^ 
able  form,  or  who  had  thought  himself  at  hberiy 
to  carve  and  mould  the  particulars  of  that  aUjyi 
according  to  his  choice,  or  according  to  hia  jnd^ 
ment  of  the  efifect  ^. 

A  strong  and  well-known  example  of  the  bit- 
ness  of  tbe  evangelists,  ofiers  itself  in  ^^Z?" 
count  of  Christ's  resurrection,  namely,  m  »^ 
unanimously  stating,  that  after  he  wm  naen, » 
appeared  to  his  disciples  alone.  I  -do  not  mean 
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that  they  have  vaed  the  excIunTe  word  alone; 
hot  that  aU  the  instances  which  they  have  record- 
ed of  his  appearance,  are  instances  of  appearance 
to  his  diacipies ;  that  their  reasonings  upon  it,  and 
aUosions  to  it,  are  confined  to  this  supposition ; 
and  that,  by  one  of  them,  Peter  is  made  to  say, 
"  Him  Goa  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed 
him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses 
ch<Men  before  of  Grod,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.'*  * 
The  most  common  understanding  most  have 
perceived,  that  the  history  of  the  resurrectioh 
would  have  come  with  more  advantage,  if  they 
had  related  that  Jesus  appeared,  after  he  was 
risen,  to  his  foes  as  well  as  his  friends,  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Jewish  council,  and 
Uie  Romah  governor ;  or  even  if  they  had  asserted 
the  public  appearance  of  Christ  in  general  uquali- 
iled  terms,  without  noticing,  as  they  have  done, 
the  presence  of  his  disciples  on  each  occasion,  and 
noticing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  their  read- 
era  to  suppose  that  none  but  disciples  were  pre- 
sent. They  could  have  represented  it  in  one  way 
as  well  as  the  other.  And  if  their  pdnt  had  been, 
to  haye  the  religion  believed,  whether  true  or 
false;  if  they  had  fiibricated  the  story  a6  initio; 
or  if  they  had  been  disposed  either  to  have  deliver- 
ed their  testimony  as  witnesses,  or  to  have  worked 
«p  their  materials  and  information  as  historians, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  narrative  as 
specioiis  and  unobjectionable  as  they  could ;  in  a 
word,  if  they  had  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the 
troth  of  the  case,  as  they  understood  and  behoved 
it;  they  would,  in  their  account  of  Christ's  several 
appearances  after  his  resurrection,  at  least  have 
ooutted  this  restriction.  At  this  distance  of  time, 
the  account  as  we  have  it,  is  perhaps  more  credi- 
ble than  it  would  have  been  the  other  way ;  be- 
cause this  manifestation  of  the  historians'  candour, 
is  of  more  advanta^  to  their  testimony,  than  the 
ififierence  in  the  arcumstances  of  the  account 
would  have  been  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
But  this  is  an  effect  which  the  evangelists  would 
not  foresee :  and  I  think  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  case  at  the  time  when  the  books  were  com- 
posed. 

Mr.  GKbbon  has  argued  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Koran,  from  the  confessions  which  it  contains 
to  the  apparent  disadvantage  of  the  Mahometan 
cause,  t  The  same  defence  vindicates  the  genu- 
ineness of  our  Gospels,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  cause  at  all. 

There  are  some  other  instances  in  which  the 
evangelists  honestly  relate  what,  they  must  have 
perceived,  would  make  against  tnem. 

Of  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptist's  message,  pre- 
served b^  Saint  Matthew,  (xi.  2,)  and  Saint 
LiOke  (viL  18) :  "  Now  when  John  had  hoard  in 
the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his 
^saples,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  he  that 
dMHud  come,  or  lock  we  for  another?*  To  con- 
fess, stin  more  to  state,  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
his  doubts  concerning  the  character  ot'  Jesus, 
could  not  but  afford  a  handle  to  cavil  and  objec- 
tion. But  truth,  like  honesty,  neglects  appear- 
ances. The  same  observation,  perhaps,  oolds 
ooncenung  the  apostacy  of  Judas,  t 


«  Acts  X.  40,  41.  t  Vol.  iz.  c  SO.  note  06. 

t  I  had  once  (daced  amonfst  these  examples  of  fkir 
coneMiion,  the  remarkable  words  of  Saint  Matthew,  in 
his  aecoont  of  Christ's  appearanes  npon  the  Oalileaa 


John  vi.  66.  "  From  that  time,  many  of  his 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
him.  Was  it  the  part  of  a  writer,  who  dealt  in 
suppression  and  disguise,  to  put  down  tki»  anec- 
dote? 

Or  this,  which  Matthew  has  preserved  1  (xiL 
58 :)  "  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  be- 
cause of  their  unbelief" 

A^n,  in  the  same  evangelist:  (v.  17,  18:) 
"  Thmk  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets ;  I  ^un  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil :  for,  veniy  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise 
{>ass  from  the  bw,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  At  the 
time  the  G^pels  were  written,  the  apparent  ten- 
dency of  Christ's  mission  was  to  mminish  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  themselves.  It  is  very  improba- 
ble, therefore,  that  without  the  constraint  of  truth, 
Matthew  should  have  ascribed  a  saying  to  Christ, 
which,  primo  inluUu,  militated  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  age  in  which  his  Grospel  was  writ- 
ten. Marcion  thought  this  text  so  objectionable 
that  he  altered  the  words,  so  as  to  invert  the 
sense.  IT 

Once  more:  (Acts  xxy.  18,  19:)  "They 
brought  none  accusation  against  him,  of  such 
things  as  I  supposed,  but  had  certain  questiops 
against  him  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one 
Jesus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  afiirmed  to  be 
alive."  Nothing  could  be  more  in  the  character 
of  a  Roman  governor  than  these  words.  But  that 
is  not  precisely  the  point  I  am  concerned  with. 
A  mere  panegyrist,  or  a  dishcmest  narrator,  would 
not  have  represented  his  cause,  or  have  made  a 
great  magistrate  represent  it,  in  this  manner:  t.  e. 
m  tenqs  not  a  little  disparaging,  and  bespeaking, 
on  hii  part,  much  unconcern  and  indifference 
about  the  matter.  The  same  observation  may  be 
repeated  of  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  Gallio, 
(Acts  zviii.  15,)  "  If  it  be  a  question  of  words 
and  names^  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it;  for  I 
will  be  no  judge  of  such  matten." 

Lastly,  where  do  we  discern  a  stronger  mark 
of  candour,  or  less  disposition  to  extol  and  magni- 
fy, than  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same  history?  in 
which  the  evangelist,  after  relating  that  Paul,  on 
his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  preached  to  the  Jews 
from  morning  until  evening,  adds, "  And  some 
believed  the  &ings  which  were  spoken,  and  some 
believed  not." 

The  following,  1  think,  are  passages  which 
were  very  unlikely  to  have  presented  tnemselvee 
to  the  mind  of  a  foiger  or  a  labulist 


mountain :  "  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  wonhlpped 
him ;  but  gome  doubte4'^  |  I  have  linoe,  however,  Seen 
convinced  by  what  is  observed  conoeming  this  pa8« 
fsge  in  Dr.  Townshend^s  difoourse}  apon  the  resor* 
rection,  that  the  transaction,  as  related  by  Saint  Mat> 
tbew,  was  really  this :  '*  Christ  appeared  nrst  si  «  dii- 
tanee;  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  the  moment 
they  saw  him,  wornhipped,  but  some,  an  yet,  i.  •.  upon 
the  first  distant  view  of  his  person,  doubted;  where* 
upon  Christ  came  np^io  them,  and  snake  to  them,"  Ac. : 
that  the  doubt,  therefore,  was  a  doubt  only  at  first,  for  a 
moment,  and  unon  his  bein|;  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
was  afterward  dispelled  by  his  nearer  approach,  and  by 
his  entering  into  conversation  with  them. 

I  Chap,  xxviii.  17.  $  Page  177. 

\  Saint  Matthew's  words  are,  K««  wportKim*  o  ine-evc, 
tK%y.^(ri*  livrsic.  This  intimates,  that,  when  he  first 
appeared,  it  was  at  a  disunoe,  at  least  ft-om  many  of 
the  spectator8.>-Ib.  p.  197. 

f  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  zy.  p.  4S3. 
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Matt.  xxL  31.  "  Jeans  anflwered  and  said  unto 
Ihem,  Verilj,  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  have  fiuth, 
and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  oiyy  do  this  which  is 
done  unto  the  fig-tree,  but  also,  if  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountuin,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done ;  all  thin^ 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  it 
shall  be  done."*  It  appears  to  me  very  improba- 
ble that  these  words  should  have  been  put  into 
Christ*s  mouth,  if  he  had  not  actually  spoken 
them.  The  term  "  fiuth,"  as  here  iSsed,  is  perhaps 
rightly  interpreted  of  confidence  in  that  mternal 
notice^  by  which  the  apostles  were  admonished 
of  their  power  to  perform  any  particular  miracle. 
And  this  exposition  renders  the  sense  of  the  text 
more  easy.  But  the  words,  undoubtedly,  in  theb 
obvious  construction,  carry  with  them  a  difficulty, 
which  no  writer  would  faiave  brought  upon  him- 
self officiously. 

Luke  ix.  59.  "  And  he  said  unto  another.  Fol- 
low me:  but  he  said.  Lord,  sufier  me  first  to  go 
and  bury  my  &ther.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  I^t 
the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but,^  thou  and  preach 
the  kingdom  of  Gtod."t  Tiaa  answer,  tnough 
very  expressive  of  the  transcendent  importance  of 
xeligious  concerns,  was  apparently  .narsh  and 
repulsive;  and  such  as  would  not  have  been 
made  for  Christ,  if  he  had  not  really  used  it.  At 
least  some  other  instance  would  have  been  chosen. 

The  foUowing  passage,  I,  for  the  same  reason, 
think  impossible  to  hav«  been  the  production  of 
•itifiM,  or  of  a  cold  forgery: — "  But  I  say  unto 
you.  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment; and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  broth^, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  who- 
soever shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell-fire  (Qehenne).''  Matt.  ▼.  23.  It  is  empha- 
tic, cogent,  and  weu  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
impression;  but  is iBConsisteiit  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  art  or  wariness  on  the  part  of  the  rekter. 

The  short  reply  of  our  Lonl  to  Mary  Maedar 
len,  after  his  leeunection,  (John  xx.  16,  17,) 
**  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto 
my  Father,**  in  my  opinion,  must  have  been 
founded  in  a  referenoe  or  allusion  to  some  prior 
conversatioB,  for  the  want  of  knowing  which,  his 
meaning  is  hidden  from  us.  This  very  obscurity, 
however,  is  a  proof  of  genuineness.  No  one 
would  have  forsed  such  an  answer. 

Jo^  vi.  The  whole  of  the  conversation  le- 
eocded  in  this  chapter,  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
imlikely  to  be  fiibiicated,  espedally  the  pert  of 
our  Saviour's  reply,  between  the  fiftieth  and  the 
fiffy-eighth  verse.  I  need  only  put  down  the  first 
sentence:  "I  am  the  living  biead  which  came 
down  firom  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will 

E've  him  is  my  fleshgWhich  I  will  ^ve  for  the 
e  of  the  wcNrkl."  Without  caUing  m  question 
the  expositions  that  have  been  given  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  labours 
under  an  obscurity,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  one,  who  made  speeches  for  the 
persons  of  his  narrative,  wouM  have  yoluntarily 
involved  them.  That  tlus  discourse  was  obscure, 
even  at  the  time,  is  confessed  by  the  writer  who 
had  preserved  it,  when  he  tells  us,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  many  of  our  Lord's  dJsdples,  when  they 


•See  also  chap.  xvii.  90.    Liikezvil.6. 
t  See  also  Matt.  viii.  SI. 


had  heard  this,  said,  "  Thb  is  a  hard  tayhig ;  who 
can  bear  it  1" 

Christ's  takinff  of  a  youn^  child^  andplaciiy  it 
in  the  midst  of  his  contentious  disciples,  (Matt, 
xviii.  3,^  though  as  decisive  a  proof  as  any  ooidd 
be,  of  tne  benignity  of  his  temper,  and  v<^  ex- 
pressive of  the  cnancter  of  the  religion  which  he 
wished  to  inculcate,  was  not  by  any  means  an 
obvious  thought  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
any  thing  in  any  andent  writing  which  rBaem- 
blesit. 

The  account  of  the  institution  of  the  euchaiist 
bears  strong  internal  marks  of  genuinenessL  If  it 
had  been  feigned,  it  would  have  been  more  full: 
it  would  have  come  nearer  to  the  actual  mode  of 
celebrating  the  rite,  as  that  mode  obtained  very 
eariy  in  Christian  churches ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  formal  than  it  is.  In  the  forged  piece, 
called  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  aposties 
are  made  to  enjoin  many  parts  of  the  ritual  which 
was  in  use  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  with 
as  much  particularity  as  a  modem  rubric  could 
have  done.  Whereas,  in  the  EUstoiy  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  we  read  it  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 
there^is  not  so  much  as  the  command  to  repeat  it. 
This,  surely,  looks  like  undewiedness.  1  think 
also  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  condseness 
of  Christ's  expressbn,  "  This  is  my  body,"  would 
have  been  avoided  in  a  made-up  story.  I  allow 
that  the  explication  of  these  woras,  given  by  pro- 
testants,  is  satisfoctoiy ;  but  it  is  disduced  from  a 
diligent  comparison  of  the  words  in  question  with 
forms  of  expression  used  in  Scripture,  and  eep^ 
daily  by  Chnst  upon  other  occasions.  No  wnter 
would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have  thus 
cast  in  his  readers  waya  difficulty,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  it  required  research  umI  eruditkm  to 
dear  up. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  aiffuncnt 
which  ii  buut  upon  these  examples,  exter3s  both 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  bodes  and  to  the  truth 
of  the  narrative :  for  it  is  improbable  that  the  for- 
ger of  a  history  in  the  name  of  another  should 
nave  inserted  such  passages  into  it:  and  it  is 
improbable  also,  that  the  persons  whose  names 
the  books  bear  should  have  &bricated  such  pas- 
sa^;  or  even  have  allowed  them  a  place  in 
their  work,  if  they  had  not  believed  them  to  ex- 
press  the  truth. 

The  following  observation,  therefore,  of  Dr. 
Laidner,  the  most  candid  of  all  advocates,  and  the 
most  cautious  of  all  inquirers,  seems  to  be  well- 
founded  :— "  Christians  are  inauoed  to  bdieve  the 
writers  of  the  GKispeL  by  observing  the  evidences 
of  piet^and  prol^ty  that  appear  in  thdr  writings, 
in  which  thero  is  no  deceit,  or  artifice,  or  cunning, 
or  design."  "^  No  remarks,"  as  Dr.  Beattie  ham 
proper^  said,  "  are  thrown  in,  to  antidpote  ob- 
jections: notiiing  of  that  caution  which  never 
feils  to  (ustinjguish  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
oonsdous  of  unposture ;  no  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  reader's  nund  to  what  may  be  extnmrdinary 
in  the  narrative." 

I  beg  leave  to  dte  also  another  author.*  who 
has  well  expressed  the  reflection  which  the  ex- 
amples now  brought  forward  were  intended  to 
surest  "  It  doth  not  appear  that  ever  it  came 
into  the  mind  of  these  wnters,  to  consider  how 
this  or  the  other  action  would  appear  to  mankind, 
or  what  objections  might  be  raised  upon  them. 


•  Ductaal,  p,07, 
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But  without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  the 
hcU  before  yon,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they 
would  appear  credible  or  not  If  the  reader  will 
not  believe  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it : 
they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Surely  this  looks  like  sincerity,  and  that  they 
piibUshed  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they  be- 
fiered  themaelyea." 

Aa  DO  improper  supplement  to  this  chapter,  I 
crave  a  place  here  for  oboerving  the  extreme  no- 
^ro/neM  of  some  of  the  things  related  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Mark  iz.  23.  "  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou 
canst  believe.  aO  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
beheveth.  And  straightway  the  &ther  of  the 
chikl  cried  out,  and  said,  with  tears.  Lord,  I  be- 
fiev« ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief"  This  struggle 
in  the  wner's  heart,  between  solicitude  for  ue 
preservation  of  his  child,  and  a  kind  of  involuntary 
distrust  of  Christ's  power  to  heal  him,  is  here  ex- 
pressed with  an  air  of  reality,  which  could  hardly 
oe  counterfeited. 

Again,  (Matt.  xxL  9,)  the  eagerness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  introduce  Christ  mto  Jerusalem,  and  their 
demand,  a  short  time  alWrwaid,  of  his  crucifixion, 
when  be  did  not  turn  out  what  they  expected  him 
to  be,  80  &r  from  afifording  matter  of  objection, 
represents  popular  fiivour  in  exact  ajpreement  with 
■  sature  and  with  experience,  as  the  mix  and  reflux 
of  a  wave. 

The  rulen  and  Pharisees  rejecting  Christ, 
%rhilst  mainr  of  the  common  people  received  him, 
was  the  effect  which,  in  the  then  state  of  Jewish 
prejudices,  I  should  have  expected.  And  the 
reason  with  which  thejr  who  rejected  Christ's 
mission  kept  themselves  in  countenance,  and  with 
which  also  they  answered  the  arguments  of  those 
wlio  &voured  it,  is  precisely  the  reason  which  such 
men  osually  give : — "  Have  any  of  the  scribes  or 
Pharisees  beheved  on  him  T'—John  vii  48. 

In  oar  Lord's  conversation  at  the  weU,  (John 
WW.  29,)  Christ  had  surprised  the  Samaritan  woman 
with  an  allusion  to  a  single  particular  in  her  do- 
mestic situation,  **  Thou  Iiast  had  five  husbands ; 
and  he,  whom  thou  now  hast,  is  not  thy  hus- 
band.**  The  woman,  soon  after  this,  ran  back 
to  the  city,  and  called  out  to  her  neighbours, 
''Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  tkinga  that 
ever  I  did."  This  exaggeration  appean  to  me 
my  natural:  especially  m  the  burned  state  of 
spirits  into  which  the  woman  nay  be  supposed  to 
nave  lieen>  thrown. 

The  lawyer's  subtilty  in  running  a  distinction 
open  the  word  neighbour,  in  the  precept,  "  Thou 
Malt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  was  no  less 
natoialj  than  our  Saviour's  answer  was  decisive 
«nd  satisiaototy.—Luke  X.  39.  The  lawyer  of  the 
New  Testaneot,  it  most  beobserved,  vras  a  Jew- 
ish £vine. 

The  behaviour  ef  Galho  (Acts  zviii.  13—17). 
nnd  of  Festus  (xxv.  18, 19),  nave  been  observed 
«qMm  already. 

The  cottsistencT  of  St.  Paul's  character  through- 
out ^be  whole  of  nis  history  (viz.  the  warmth  and 
activity  of  his  xeal,  first  against,  and  then  for, 
Christani^V  carries  with  it  very  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

There  are  also  some  mperfier,  as  they  may  be 
called,  observable  in  the  Grospels:  that  is,  dr- 
cmnstances  separately  suiting  with  the  situa- 
tion, t^madet,  and  intention,  of  their  respective 


St.  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 
and  did  not  join  Christ's  society  until  some  time 
after  Christ  had  come  into  Gfaluee  to  preach,  has 
given  us  very  htUe  of  his  history  prior  to  that 
period.  Saint  John,  who  had  been  converted  be- 
fore, and  who  wrote  to  supply  omissions  in  the 
other  Ooepels.  relates  some  remarkable  particuUtrs, 
which  baa  taken  place  before  Christ  left  Judea,  to 
go  into  Galilee.* 

Saint  Matthew  (xv.  1)  has  recorded  the  cavil 
of  the  Pharisees  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  for 
eating  "  with  uncuan  hands."  ot  Mark  has  also 
(vii.  1)  recorded  the  same  transaction  (taken  po- 
bably  from  St.  Matthew),  but  with  this  addition ; 
"  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jewsj  except  they 
wash  their  hands  often,  eat  not,  holding  the  tra- 
ditbn  of  the  elders :  and  when  they  come  from 
the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not :  and 
many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  re- 
ceived to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots, 
brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables.'^  Now  Saint  Mat- 
thew was  not  only  a  Jew  himself,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  whole  structure  of  his  Gospel,  especially 
from  his  numerous  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  he  vnrote  for  Jewish  readere.  The 
above  explanation,  therefore,  in  him,  would  have 
been  unnatural,  as  not  beingwant^  by  the  read- 
en  whom  he  addressed.  But  in  Mark,  who, 
whatever  use  he  might  make  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, intended  his  own  narrative  for  a  general  cir- 
culation, and  who  himself  travelled  to  distant 
countries  in  the  service  of  the  religion,  it  was  pro- 
perty added. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IdenHty  qf  Chritf*  Character. 

The  argument  expressed  by  this  title,  I  apply 
principally  to  the  comparison  of  the  first  three  Uos- 
pels  with  that  of  Saint  John.  It  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  Scripture,  that  the  passages  of  Christ's 
history,  preserved  oy  Saint  John,  are,  except  his 
passion  and  resurrection,  for  the  most  part,  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  delivered  by  the  other 
evanffeUsts.  And  I  think  the  ancient  account  of 
this  difierence  to  be  the  true  one.  viz.  that  Saint 
John  wrote  qfler  the  rest,  and  to  supply  what  he 
thought  omissions  in  their  narratives,  of  whkh 
the  principal  were  our  Savkmr's  conferences  with 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  discourses  to  his 
apostles  at  his  last  supper.  But  what  I  observe  in 
the  comparison  of  these  several  accounts  is,  that, 
although  actions  apd  discourses  are  ascribed  to 
Christ  by  Saint  John,  in  general  difibrent  from 
what  are  given  to  him  by  the  other  evangelists^ 
yet,  under  this  diversity,  there  is  a  similitude  of 
manner f  which  indicates  that  the  actions  and  dis- 
courses proceeded  from  the  same  person.  I  shoukl 
have  laid  little  stress  upon  the  repetition  of  actions 
substantially  alike,  or  of  discourses  containing 
man^  of  the  same  expressions,  because  that  is  a 
species  of  resemblance^  which  woukl  either  belong 
to  a  true  history,  or  might  easily  be  imitated  in  a 
felse  one.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  dramatic  writer 
is  able  to  sustain  propriety  and  distinction  of 
character,  through  a  great  variety  of  separate  in- 
cidents and  situations.    But  the  evangeliHts  were 
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not  dramatic  wiHen;  nor  potMflsed  the  talents  of 
dramatic  writers;  nor  will  it,,!  belieTe,  be  sus- 
pected, that  they  studied  unifonmt)r  of  character, 
or  ever  thought  of  any  such  thing,  in  the  person 
who  was  the  subject  of  their  histories.  Such  uni- 
formity, if  it  exists,  is  on  their  part  casual;  and  if 
there  be,  as  I  contend  there  is,  a  perceptible  re- 
semblance of  manner  J  in  passages,  and  between 
discourses,  which  are  m  themselves  extremely  dis- 
tinct, and  are  delivered  by  historians  writing  with- 
out any  imitation  of,  or  reference  to,  one  another, 
it  affords  a  just  presumption,  that  these  are,  what 
they  profess  to  be,  the  actions  and  the  discourses 
of  the  same  real  person ;  that  the  evangelists  wrote 
firom  &ct,  and  not  from  imagination. 

The  article  in  which  I  fiiM  this  agreement  most 
strong,  is  in  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teaching,  and 
in  that  particular  pn^rty  of  it,  which  consists  in 
his  drawing  of  his  doctrine  from  the  occasion ;  or, 
which  b  nearly  the  same  thing,  raising  reflections 
from  the  objects  and  incidents  before  him^  or 
turning  a  particular  discourse  then  passing,  mto 
an  opportunity  of  general  instruction. 

It  will  be  my  business  to  point  out  this  manner 
in  the  first  three  evangelists ;  and  then  to  inquire, 
whether  it  do  not  appear  also,  in  several  examples 
of  Christ's  discourses,  preserved  by  Saint  John. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  foUowiiur  quota- 
tions, that  the  Italic  letter  contains  the  reflection ; 
the  common  letter,  the  incident  or  occasion  from 
which  it  springs. 

Matt  xii.  47—50.  ''  Then  they  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  with- 
out desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  answered 
and  s^  unto  him  that  told  him.  Who  is  my  mo- 
ther 1  and  who  aue  my  bretnreni  And  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples,  and 
said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren:^ 
uho9oever  shall  do  the  vill  qf  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven^  the  same  is  my  brother ^  and  sister ^ 
and  mother." 

Matt  xvi.  5.  "  And  when  his  disciples  were 
come  to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to  take 
bread ;  then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take  heed, 
and  hevDare  qf  the  leaven  of  the  PhariseeSy  and 
qf  the  Sadduoees.  And  they  reasoned  among 
themselves,  saying,  It  is  because  we  have  taken 
no  bread. — How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand, 
that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  oonoeming  bread,  that 
ye  should  beware  of  tne  leaven  of  t&  Pharisees, 
and  of  Uie  Sadduceesi  Then  understood  they, 
how  that  he  hade  them  not  beware  qf  the  leaven 
qf  bread,  but  qf  the  doctrine  qf  the  Pharisees 
and  qfthe  Saddueees." 

Matt.  XV.  1, 2,  10,  IL  15—90.  "  Then  came 
to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  were  of 
Jerusalem,  saving,  Why  do  thy  disciples  trans- 
gress the  traditions  of  the  elders  1  for  they  wash 
not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.— *  And  he 
called  the  multitude,  and  said  unjto  them,  Hear 
and  understand :  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  dejileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out 
qf  the  mouth,  this  deJUeth  a  man. Then  an- 
swered Pet(^,  and  said  unto  him,  Declare  unto  us 
this  parable.  And  Jesus  said.  Are  ye  also  yet 
without  understanding  1  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand, that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth, 
ffoeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the 
draught  1  but  those  thiru^  which  proceed  out  of 
the  mouth,  come  forth  fmn  the  heart,  and  they 
defile  the  mam:  for  out  qf  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications, 


thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies:  these  are  the 
things  which  deJUe  a  man :  but  to  eat  with 

(7NW ASHEN  HANDS  DEFILETH  NOT  A  MAN."       OUT 

Saviour,  on  this  occasion,  expatiates  rather  more 
at  large  than  usual,  and  his  msooursealBO  is  moro 
divided :  but  the  ooncln&ng  sentence  brings  back 
the  whole  train  of  thought  to  the  incident  in  the 
finit  verse,  viz.  the  ob^ugatory  question  c€  the 
Pharisees,  and  renders  it  evident  that  the  whole 
sprang  from  that  circumstance. 

Mark  x.  13— 15.  "  And  they  biou|^t  young- 
children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them;  and 
his  ^sciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them :  but 
when  Jesus  saw  it,  be  was  much  c&pleased,  and 
said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  qf  God:  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  qf  God  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.'* 

Mark  i.  16,  17.  "  Now  as  he  walked  by  tbean 
of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother 
casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  fishen: 
and  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Come  ye  qfier  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  Jishers  qfmen." 

Luke  xi  27.  "  And  it  came  to  paasas  he  spaks 
these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  eompanj 
lif^  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blesm  is 
the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thoa 
hast  sucked :  but  he  said.  Yea,  rather  blessed  are 
ihey  that  hear  the  word  qf  God  and  keep  it." 

Luke  xiil  1—3.  **  There  were  present  at  that 
season,  some  that  UAd  him  of  the  Galileans,  whoso 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices;  and 
Jesus  answering,  saidunto  them.  Suppose  ye,  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Gali- 
leans, because  they  suffered  such  things  7  Iteli 
you.  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  like- 
wise perish." 

Luke  xiv.  15.  "  And  when  <me  of  them  that 
sat  at  meat  with  him,  heard  these  things,  he  said 
unto  him,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  cer- 
tain man  made  a  fpreat  supper,  and  bade  moMy, 
&c.  The  parable  is  rather  too  k>nff  for  inseitioii, 
but  affords  a  striking  instance  of  Christ's  manner 
of  raising  a  discourse  from  the  occasioii.  Observe 
also  in  the  same  chapter  two  other  examples  of 
advKe,  drawn  from  tne  circumstances  of  the  en- 
textainment  sjid  the  behaviour  of  the  guests. 

We  will  now  see,  how  this  manner  disoovcn 
itself  in  S(.  John*s  history  of  Christ 

John  vi.  25.  "  And  when  they  had  found  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  him, 
Rabbi,  when  earnest  thou  hither  1  Jesos  answer- 
ed them,  and  said.  Verily  I  sa3r  unto  you,  ye  seek 
me  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because 
yedideatoftheloaves,  and  were  filled.  Labomr 
ru>t  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  untoeverlastiMr  Hfe,  which 
the  Son  qfmait  shall  give  unto  you. 

Jdm  iv.  18.  "  Alt  tnou  greater  than  our  fother 
Abraham,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  there- 
of himself,  and  ms  children,  and  his  cattle  %  Jesus 
answered,  and  said  unto  her  (the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria,) Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall 
thirst  again ;  but  whosoever  drinketh  qfthe  water 
that  IskaU  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  qf  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life." 

John  iv.  31.  "  In  the  mean  while,  his  disciples 
I  prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat ;  but  he  aa" 
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them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of. 
Tberefoce  said  the  disciplee  one  to  another,  Hath 
any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat  1  Jeaussaith 
onto  them,  My  meat  U^todothe  will qfhim  that 
tent  me,  and  tojinuk  hie  work." 

John  ix.  1 — 5.  '*  And  as  Jeeua  paaeed  by,  he 
■a^  a  man  which  was  blind  from  nil  birth ;  and 
hia  ihsciples  aaked  him,  saying,  Who  did  sin,  this 
man  or  his  parents^  that  hi  was  born  blind  1 
Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned, 
nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  Gfod  should 
be  made  manifi^  in  him.  /  must  work  the  works 
qf  him  that  sent  m«,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I 
am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  ligkt  (f  the  world." 

John  ix.  3d — 10.  "Jesus  heard  that  they  had 
cast  him  (the  blind  man  above-mentioned)  out: 
and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto  him, 
Doat  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Grod  ?  And  he 
answered,  and  said.  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I 
might  believe  on  himi  And  Jesus  said  unto  him. 
Thoa  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh 
with  thee.  And  he  said,  Lord,  I  believe ;  and  he 
worshipped  him.  And  Jesus  said,  Porpidgment 
lam.  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see 
not,  might  see;  and  that  they  which  <ee,  miglit 
be  made  Uind." 

All  that  the  reader  has  now  to  do,  is  to  com- 
pare the  series  of  examples  taken  ftom  Saint  John, 
with  the  series  of  examples  taken  from  the  other 
evaogelists,  and  to  judge  whether  there  be  not  a 
viaibfe  agreement  of  manner  between  them.  In 
the  above-quoted  passages,  the  occasion  is  stated, 
as  wdl  as  the  reflection.  They  seem,  therefore, 
the  roost  proper  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument. 
A  laige,  nowever,  and  curious  collection  mis  been 
made  by  difli*rent  writers,*  of  instances,  in  which 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  Christ  spdie  in  allu- 
sion to  sdme  object,  or  some  occasion^  then  before 
him,  though  the  mention  of  the  occasion,  or  of  Uie 
object,  be  omitted  in  the  history.  I  onl^  observe, 
that  tnese  instances  are  common  to  Samt  John's 
Goepel  with  the  other  three. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  no- 
thing of  this  manner  is  perceptible  in  the  speeches 
leoonled  in  the  Acts,  or  in  any  other  but  those 
which  are  attributed  to  Christ,  and  that,  in  truth, 
it  was  a  very  unlikely  manner  for  a  fovffer  or  fa- 
bnlMt  to  attempt;  anid  a  manner  very  difficult  for 
any  writer  to  execute,  if  he  had  to  supply  all  the 
matertak,  both  the  incidents  and  the  observations 
upon  them,  out  of  his  own  head.  A  forger  or  a 
&halist  would  have  made  for  Christ,  diiKOurses 
exhorting  to  virtue  and  dissuading  from  vice  in 
ffeneral  terms.  It  would  never  have  entered  into 
we  thoughts  of  either,  to  have  crowded  together 
such  a  number  of  allusions  to  time,  place,  and 
other  little  circumstances,  as  occur,  for  instance, 
in  tbe  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  which  nothing 
bat  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects  could  have 
90ggeaUd."f 

H.  There  appears  to  me  to  exist  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  history  of  Christ's  placing  a  little  child 
in  the  midst  of  ms  disciples,  as  relateid  by  the  first 
three  evangelists,t  and  the  history  of  Christ's 
washing  his  disciples'  feet,  as  given  b^  Saint 
John.l    In  the  stories  themselves  there  is  no  re- 
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semUance.  But  the  affinity  which  I  would  pdnt 
out  consists  in  these  two  articles :  First,  that  both 
stories  denote  the  emulation  which  prevailed 
amongst  Christ's  disciples,  and  his  own  care  and 
desire  to  correct  it ;  the  moral  of  both  is  the  same. 
Secondly,  that  both  stories  are  specimens  of  the 
same  manner  of  teaching,  viz.  by  action ;  a  mode 
of  emblematic  instruction  extremely  peculiar,  and, 
in  these  passages,  ascribed,  we  see,  to  our  Saviour, 
by  the  fint  three  evangelists,  and  by  Saint  John 
in  instances  totally  unhke,  and  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  their  borrowing  from  each  other. 

III.  A  singularity  in  Christ  s  language,  which 
runs  through  all  the  evangelists,  and  which  is 
found  in  those  discourses  of  Saint  John  that  have 
nothing  similar  to  them  in  the  other  Gospels,  is 
the  appellation  of  "  the  Son  of  man ;"  and  it  is  in 
all  the  evangelists  found  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance of  being  applied  by  Christ  to  himself, 
but  of  never  being  used  of  him,  or  towards  him, 
by  any  other  person.  It  occurs  seventeen  times 
in  Matthew's  Gospel,  twenty  times  in  Mark's, 
twenty-one  times  in  Luke's,  and  eleven  times  in 
John's,  and  always  with  this  restriction. 

IV.  A  point  of  agreement  in  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  as  represented  by  his  different  historians, 
is  that  of  his  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  way. 
whenever  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude  indicated 
a  disposition  to  tumult. 

Matt.  xiv.  22.  "  And  straightwajr  Jesus  con- 
strained his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go 
before  him  unto  the  other  side,  while  ne  sent  the 
multitude  away.  And  when  he  had  sent  the  mul- 
titude away,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart 
to  pmy." 

Luke  V.  16, 16.  "  But  so  much  the  more  went 
there  a  fame  abroad  of  him,  and  great  multitudes 
came  together  to  hear,  and  to  be  l^ed  by  him  of 
their  infirmities :  and  he  withdrew  himself  into 
the  wilderness,  and  prayed." 

With  these  quotations,  compare  the  follovring 
from  Saint  John  : 

Chap.  V.  13.  **  And  he  that  was  healed  wist  not 
who  it  was ;  for  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away, 
a  multitude  being  in  that  pUu^e.'^ 

Chap.  vi.  15.  "  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived 
that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force  to 
make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a  moun- 
tain himeelf  alone." 

In  this  kst  instance,  Saint  John  gives  the  mo. 
tive  of  Chrisfs  conduct,  which  u  left  unexplained 
b^  the  odier  evangelists,  who  have  related  the 
conduct  itself. 

y.  Another,  and  a  more  singular  drcumstance 
in  Christ's  ministry,  was  the  reserve,  which,  for 
some  time,  and  upon  some  occasions  at  IcAst,  he 
used  in  declaring  nis  own  character,  and  his  leav- 
ing it  to  be  collected  from  his  works  rather  than 
his  professions.  Just  reasons  (or  this  reserve  have 
been  asrigned.*  But  it  is  not  what  ono  would 
have  expected.  We  meet  with  it  in  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel:  chap,  xvi  20.  "Then  charged 
he  his  disciples,  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that 
he  was  Jesus  the  Christ"  Again,  and  upon  a 
different  occasion,  in  Saint  Man's:  chap.  iii.  11. 
"  And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell 
down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying.  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God :  and  he  stiaightly  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  make  him  known."  Another  in- 
stance similar  to  this  kst  is  recorded  by  Saint 
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Luke,  chap.  ir.  41.  What  we  thna  find  in  the 
three  evingftlitta,  appean  alao  in  a  pawage  of 
Saint  John.  chap.  z.  34,  85.  **  Then  came  the 
Jews  rouna  about  him,  and  mid  unto  him,  How 
long  dost  thou  make  ua  to  doubtl  If  thou  be  the 
Chriat,  tell  ua  plainly."  The  occasion  here  waa 
diflerent  from  any  of  the  rest ;  and  it  waa  indirect 
We  onl^  discover  Christ's  conduct  thiouffh  the 
upbraidings  of  liis  adveisariea.  But  nU  this 
strengthens  the  argument  I  had  rather  at  any 
time  surprise  a  ooinddenoe  in  aome  oblique  allu- 
aion.  Uum  read  it  in  broad  assertions. 

y  1.  In  our  Lord's  oonmieTce  with  his  disciples, 
one  very  observable  particular  is  the  difficulty 
which  tney  found  in  understanding  him,  when  he 
spoke  to  them  of  the  future  part  of  lus  history, 
especially  of  what  related  to  his  passion  or  resur- 
rection. This  difficulty  produced,  as  waa  natural, 
a  wish  in  them  to  ask  for  further  explanation; 
from  which,  however,  they  appear  to  nave  been 
aometimes  kept  back,  by  the  fear  of  giving  ofllence. 
All  these  circumstances  are  distincSy  noticed  by 
Mark  and  Luke  upon  the  occasbn  of  his  inform- 
ing them,  (probably  for  the  first  time,)  that  the 
Son  of  man  ahould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men.  **  They  understood  not,"  the  evangelists  tell 
us,  "this  saying,  and  it  waa  hid  from  them,  that 
they  perceived  it  nof :  and  they  feared  to  ask  him 
of  that  saying."  Luke  ix.  45.  Mark  ix.  32.  In  St 
John's  GtosmI  we  have,  on  a  different  oocasbn, 
and  in  a  different  instance,  the  same  difficulty  of 
apprehension,  the  same  curiosity,  and  the  same 
restraint : — "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me :  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me : 
because  I  go  to  the  Father.  Then  said  some  of 
his  disciples  among  themselves.  What  is  this  that 
he  saith  unto  us  1  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not 
see  me:  and  again,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
see  me :  and,  ^cause  I  so  to  the  Father  1  They 
said  therefore.  What  is  wis  that  he  saith,  A  littje 
while  1  we  cannot  tell  what  he  saith.  Now  Jesus 
knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and 
said  unto  them,"  6lc.  John  xvi.  16,  dec. 

VII.  The  meekness  of  Christ  during  his  last 
sufierings,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  narrativea 
of  the  nrat  three  evangelists,  is  preserved  in  that 
of  Saint  John  under  aepan^  examples.  The 
answer  given  by  him,  in  Saint  John,*  when  the 
high  priest  asked  him  of  his  disciples  and  his  doc- 
trine ;  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever  taught 
in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the 
Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  aecret  have  I  said  no- 
thins;  why  aakest  thou  mel  aak  them  which 
heard  me,  what  I  have  said  unto  them;"  is  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  his  reply  to  the  anned  party 
which  seized  him,  as  we  rrad  in  Saint  Mlark's 
Gk)spel,  and  in  Saint  Luke's :t  "Are  you  come 
out  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  with  staves 
to  take  mel  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple 
teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not."  In  both  answers, 
we  discern  the  same  tranquillity,  the  same  refer- 
ence to  hb  public  teaching.  His  mild  expostula- 
tion with  Pilate,  on  two  several  occasions,  as  re- 
lated by  Saint  John,t  is  delivered  with  the  same 
unrufiled  temper,  as  that  which  conducted  him 
throuffh  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  as  described  by 
his  other  evangelists.  His  answer  in  Saint  John  s 
Gospel,  to  the  officer  who  struck  him  with  the 
pahn  of  his  hand,  "If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear 


•Cbap.  zviU.  9IL 91.    f  Mark  xiv.48.  Lake  zjcii.  & 
IChap.zvUi.34i  ziz.ll. 


witness  of  the  evfl;  bntifweO,  whji 
mel"*  was  such  an  anawer,  as  might  have  beea 
looked  for  fimn  the  person,  who,  as  he  proceeded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  bid  hb  companions,  (as 
we  are  told  by  Saint  Luke,)t  weep  not  for  hun, 
but  for  themaelvee,  their  poiterity,  md  their  ooon- 
try ;  and  who,  whilst  he  waa  suspended  upon  the 
cross,  prayed  for  hb  murderera '"  for  they  know 
not."  said  he,  "what  they  do."  The  urgency  abo 
of  nb  iudges  and  hb  prosecuton  to  extort  from 
him  a  defence  to  the  accuaation,  and  hb  unwjl&ig. 
ness  to  make  an^f ,  (which  was  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance.) appears  in  Saint  John's  account,  as  wefl 
as  in  toat  of  the  other  evangelists.t 

There  are  moreover  two  other  oorrespondencMs 
between  Saint  John's  history  of  the  transadioQ 
and  theirs,  of  a  kind  aomewhat  difierent  from 
those  whicn  we  have  been  now  mentioning. 

The  first  three  evangelistB  record  what  bcalkd 
our  Saviour's  agony,  i  a.  hb  devotion  in  the  gar- 
den immediate^  before  he  waa  apprehended ;  in 
which  narrative  they  all  make  him  pray.  "  that 
the  cup  might  paas  from  him."  Thb  is  the  fiar- 
ticubr  metaphor  which  they  all  ascribe  to  him. 
Saint  Matthew  adds,  "  O  my  Father,  if  thb  cap 
may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  thy 
will  be  done."!  Now  Saint  John  does  not  give 
the  scene  in  the  garden:  but  when  Jesus  was 
seized,  and  some  resistance  waa  attempted  to  be 
made  by  Peter,  Jesus,  according  to  hb  account, 
checkea  the  attempt  with  thb  rephr :  "  Put  up  thy 
sword  into  the  shcttth :  the  cup  which  my  Fatbor 
hath  ffiven  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itr'H  Thb  b 
sometriing  more  than  conaistency;  it  b  coinci- 
dence :  b^use  it  b  extremely  natural,  that  Jesus, 
who.  before  he  was  apprehended,  had  been  pray- 
ing nb  Father,  that  ^'  that  cup  might  paas  finoim 
him,"  yet  with  such  a  |nous  retraction  of  hb  re- 
quest, as  to  have  added,  "  If  thb  cup  may  not  paas 
nom  me,  thy  will  be  done ;"  it  was  natiural,  I  aay, 
for  the  same  person,  when  he  actually  was  appre- 
hended, to  expreai  the  resignation  to  which  he 
had  ahready  made  up  hb  thoughts,  and  to  express 
it  in  the  form  of  speech  which  he  had  before  Qsed, 
"  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  ahaO 
I  not  drink  iti"  Tins  b  a  coincidence  betifecn 
writen,  in  whose  narrstivee  there  b  no  imitation, 
but  grrat  diversity. 

A  second  similar  oorrespondencr  b  the  foOow- 
ing :  Matthew  and  Mark  make  the  charge  upon 
which  our  Lord  was  condemned,  to  be  a  threat  of 
destroying  the  temple;  "We  heard  him  say,  I 
will  destroy  thb  temple  made  with  hands,  and 
within  three  days  I  will  build  another  made  with- 
out hands  :"ir  but  they  neither  of  them  inform  us, 
upon  what  circumstances  thb  calumny  waa  found- 
ed. Saint  John,  in  the  early  pert  of  Uie  histoiy,** 
supplies  us  with  thb  infonnation ;  for  he  rehtee, 
that,  on  our  Lord's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Jews  aaked  him,  "  What  sign  showcst 
thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things) 
he  answered.  Destroy  thb  temple,  and  in  three 
da3r8  I  will  raise  it  up."  Thb  agreement  oookt 
hardly  arise  from  any  thing  but  tne  truth  of  the 
case.  From  an^  care  or  doign  in  Saint  John,  to 
make  hb  narrative  tally  with  the  narratives  of 
other  evangelbts,  it  certainly  did  not  arise,  for  no 
such  design  appc^,  but  the  absence  of  it 
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A  itrong  and  mora  general  instance  of  agree- 
ment is  the  following: — The  first  three  evanfie- 
lists  have  related  the  appointment  of  the  twelve 
apostles,*  and  have  given  a  catalogue  of  their 
names  in  form.  John,  without  ever  mentioning 
the  appointment,  or  giving  the  catalogue,  supposes 
throughout  his  whole  narrative,  Christ  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  select  party  of  his  disciples ;  the 
number  of  those  to  be  twelve  ;t  and  whenever  he 
happens  to  notice  any  one  as  of  that  number,^  it 
is  one  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists: and  the  names  principwdly  occurring  in 
the  course  of  his  histoir  of  Christ,  are  the  names 
extant  in  their  list.  This  last  agreement,  which 
is  of  considerable  moment,  runs  through  every 
Gospel,  and  through  every  chapter  of  eacn. 

All  this  bespeaks  reality. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Originality  of  our  Saviour^s  Character. 

The  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  under- 
stood their  prophecies  to  foretell  the  advent  of 
m  person,  who  by  some  supernatural  assistance 
•boold  advance  their  nation  to  independence,  and 
to  a  supreme  degree  of  splendour  and  prosperity. 
This  was  the  reigning  opinion  and  expectation 
of  the  times. 

Now,  had  Jesus  been  an  enthusiast,  it  is  proba- 
hle  that  his  enthusiasm  would  have  fallen  in  with 
the  popular  delusion,  and  that,  whilst  he  gave 
himselt  out  to  be  the  person  intended  by  these 
predictions,  he  would  have  assumed  the  character 
to  which  they  were  universally  supposed  to  relate. 

Had  he  been  an  impostor,  it  was  his  business 
to  have  flattered  the  prevailing  hopes,  because 
these  hopes  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  at- 
traction and  success. 

Bot,  what  is  better  than  coniecture,  is  the  fact, 
that  all  the  pretended  Messiahs  actually  did  fo. 
We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  there  were  many 
ef  these.  Some  of  them,  it  is  probable,  might  be 
impostors,  who  thought  that  an  advantage  was  to 
he  taken  of  the  state  of  public  opinion.  Others, 
perhaps,  were  enthusiasts,  whose  imagination  had 
Men  drawn  to  this  particular  object,  by  the  lan- 
ffuage  and  sentiments  which  prevailed  around 
them.  But,  whether  impostors  or  enthusiasts, 
they  concurred  in  producing  themselves  in  the 
character  which  their  countr^en  looked  for,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  restorers  and  deliverers  of  the  na- 
tion, in  that  sense  in  which  restoration  and  deli- 
verance were  expected  by  the  Jews. 

Why  therefore  Jesus,  if  he  was,  like  them, 
either  an  enthusiast  or  impostor,  did  not  pursue 
the  nme  conduct  as  they  did^  in  framing  his 
character  and  pretensions^  it  will  be  found  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  A  mission,  the  operation  and 
benefit  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  life, 
was  a  thing  unthought  of  as  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  That  ^sus,  coming  to  them  as  their 
Messiah,  should  come  under  a  character  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  they  expected  him ; 
should  deviate  from  the  general  persuasion,  and 
deviate  into  pretensions  absolutely  singular  and 
«yriginal ;  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
pntation  or  enthunasm  or  imposture,  both  which, 

•MatLx.  1.    Mark  ill.  14.    Luke  vi.  IS. 
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by  their  nature,  I  should  expect  would,  and  both 
which,  throuj^hout  the  expenenoe  which  this  very 
subject  furnishes,  in  fact  Aav0,  followed  the  opi- 
nions that  obtained  at  the  time. 

If  it  be  said,  that  Jesus,  having  tried  the  other 
plan,  turned  at  length,  to  this;  F answer,  that  the 
thing  is  said  without  evidence ;  against  evidence ; 
that  it  was  competent  to  the  rest  to  have  done 
the  same,  yet  (hat  nothing  of  this  sort  waa 
thought  of  by  any. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

One  argument,  which  has  been  much  relied 
upon  (but  not  more  than  its  just  weight  deserves,) 
is  the  conformity  of  the  facts  occasionally  men- 
tioned or  referred  to  in  Scripture,  with  the  state 
of  things  in  those  times,  as  represented  by  forei^ 
and  independent  accounts:  which  conformity 
proves,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
possessed  a  species  of  local  knowledge,  whicH 
could  only  belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country^ 
and  to  one  living  in  that  age.  This  argument,  ii 
well  made  out  by  examples,  is  very  little  short  of 
proving  the  absolute  genuineness  of  the  writings. 
It  carries  them  up  to  the  age  of  the  reputed 
authors,  to  an  age  in  which  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  impose  upon  the  Christian  public, 
forgeries  in  the  names  of  those  authors,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  forgeries  were 
attempted. .  It  proves,  at  least,  that  the  books, 
whoever  were  the  authors  of  them,  were  com- 
posed by  persons  living  in  the  time  and  country  in 
which  these  things  were  transacted ;  and  conse- 
quently capable,  by  their  situation,  of  being  well 
informed  of  the  fiicts  which  they  relate.  And  the 
argument  is  stronger  when  applied  to  the  New 
Testament,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  writings,  by  reason  of  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  allusions  which  this  book  contains.  The 
scene  of  action  is  not  C4>nfined  to  a  single  country, 
but  displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Allusions  are  made  to  the  manners  and 
principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews.  This  variety  renders  a  forgery  proportion- 
able more  difficult,  especially  to  writers  of  a  pos- 
terior age.  A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who 
lived  in  Uie  second  or  third  century,  would  have 
been  wanting  in  Jewish  literature ;  a  Jewish  con- 
vert in  those  ages  would  have  been  equally  defi- 
cient in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  * 

This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  depends 
entirely  upon  an  indii*  (inn  offxirtiE^uIftre  ;  flrt^l  as, 
consequently,  it  carries  with  it  little  fuire.  without 
a  view  of  the  instancte  upon  which  it  b  iMttit.  I 
have  to  request  the  r^Hdi^r^B  oftenlion  to  a  dcLnil 
of  examples,  distinctty  am  J  nrticultitdy  pm|ioec'd. 
In  collecting  these  f*XTjjni|>[eR,  !  havfi  diiine  no 
more  than  epitomize  fhe  iirsl  ifolunic  of  the  ^rat 

Srt  of  Dr.  Lardners  Or^dibility  t>f  the  Qtwfie?! 
istory.  And  I  hiive  brought  the  sfgwirw'nt 
within  its  present  conipass^  finsl  by  paswLnjij  orpr 
some  of  his  sections  ici  whkh  tlie  ncftiidancj  wp 
peered  to  me  less  certain,  or  upon  subjtrU  tint 
sufficiently  appropriati^  ot  nn^um^lanlijil;  iKToncl- 
ly,  by  contracting  ev«T>^  Hi^iifin  rnlti  the  fewic*t 
words  possible,  oontenling:  myself  for  the  moat 


*  Michaelis't  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
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part  with  a  mere  appoeUion  of  pasmges;  and, 
thirdly,  by  omitting  many  diaquiBitions,  which, 
though  learned  and  accurate,  are  nut  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  understanding  or  vehficatbn  of 
the  argument. 

The  writer  principally  made  use  of  in  the  in- 
quiry, is  Joscphus.  Josephus  was  bom  at  Jeru- 
salem four  years  after  Christ's  ascension.  He 
wrote  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  happen- 
ed in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lxx,  that  is,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  ascension ;  and  his  history 
of  the  Jews  he  finished  in  the  year  xciii,  that  is, 
sixty  years  after  the  ascension. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by 
iigurea  included  in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr. 
Lardner's  volume^  where  the  section^rum  which 
the  abridgment  is  made,  begins.  The  edition 
used,4s  thdtof  1741. 

I.  [p.  14.1  Matt.  ii.  22.  "When  he  (Joseph) 
hcai'U  that  Archelaus  did  rei^n  in  Judea,  in  the 
room  of  his  father  Herod,  ne  was  afraid  to  ^o 
tliither:  notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  Grod  in 
a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Grali- 
lee." 

In  this  passa^  it  b  asserted^  that  Archelaus 
succeeded  Herod  in  Judea ;  and  it  is  implied,  that 
his  power  did  not  extend  to  Gralilee.  Now  we 
learn  from  Josephus,  that  Herod  the  Great,  whose 
dominion  included  all  the  land  of  Israel,  appointed 
Aichclaus  his  successor  in  Jucfea,  and  assigned 
the  rent  of  his  dominions  to  other  sons ;  and  that 
this  disposition  was  ratified,  as  to  the  main  parts 
of  it,  by  the  Roman  emperor.  ♦ 

Saint  Matthew  says,  that  Archelaus  reigned^ 
was  king  in  Judea.  Agreeably  to  this,  wc  are 
informeu  by  Joscphus,  not  only  that  Herod  ap- 
pointed Archelaus  his  successor  in  Judea,  but 
that  he  also  appointed  him  with  the  title  of  Kin|r ; 
and  the  Greek  verb  Banxivn,  which  the  evanffchst 
uses  to  denote  the  government  and  rank  of  Ar- 
chelaus, is  used  likewise  by  Josephus.  t 

The  cruelty  of  Archelaus's  character,  which  is 
not  obscurely  intimated  by  the  evangelist,  agrees 
with  divers  particulars  in  his  history,  preserved 
by  Josephus : — "  In  the  tenth  year  or  his  govern- 
ment, the  chief  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  not 
being  able  to  endure  hb  cruelty  and  tyranny,  pre- 
sented complaints  against  him  to  Cssar."  t 

II.  [p.  19.]  Lukeiii.  1.  "  In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cssar,— Herod  being 
totraich  of  Galilee,  and  bis  brother  Philip^  tetrarch 
of  Iturea  and  of  tne  region  of  Trachomtb, — the 
word  of  Grod  came  unto  John." 

By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Grreat,  and  the  decree 
of  Auffustos  thereupon,  hb  two  sons  were  ap- 
pointed, one  (Herod  Antipas^  tetrarch  of  Ghdilee 
and  Perni,  and  the  other  (Philip)  tetrarch  of 
Trachonitb  and  the  neighbouring  countries.il 
We  have  therefore  these  two  persons  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  Saint  Luke  places  them ;  and  also, 
that  they  were  in  these  situations  in  the  fifteenth 
jrear  of  Tiberius  -j  in  other  words,  that  they  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  their  territories  and  titles 
until  that  time,  and  afterward,  appears  from  a 
pissage  of  Josephus,  which  relates  of  Herod, 
*  that  ne  was  removed  by  Caligula,  the  successor 


•  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c  a  sect.  1. 
t  DeBelLlib.  i.c33.secl.7. 
I  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c  13.  sect  1. 
I  Aal.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  seel.  1 


ofTtberiaB;*andorPlulip,thit  hedlsd  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  he  had  govern- 
ed Trachonitb  and  Batanea  and  Ghuilanitb  thirty 
seven  yeaiB."t 

HI.  [p.  20.1  Mark  vi.  17. t  "Herod  had  seni 
forth,  and  laid  hokl  upon  John,  and  bound  him 
in  jprison,  for  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Phlfip's 
wife ;  for  he  had  married  her." 

With  thb  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xriiL  c.  6. 
sect.  1. — "  He  (Herod  the  tetrarch)  made  a  visit 
to  Herod  hb  brother. — Here,  fidling  in  Vrre  wiftk 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  the  said  Herod,  he  ventmed 
to  make  her  proposab  of  marriage.  § 

Again,  Mark  vL  22.  "  And  when  the  daughter 
oftlie  said  Heroditu  came  in  and  danced w** 

With  thb  also  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  L  zriO. 
c.  6.  sect.  4.  "  Herodias  was  married  to  Herod,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great.  They  had  a  daughter^ 
whose  name  was  Sabme;  after  whose  birth, 
Herodias.  in  utter  violation  of  the  laws  of  her 
country,  left  her  husband,  then  living,  and  mar- 
ried Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Gralilee,  bu  husband's 
brother  by  the  father's  side." 

IV.  [p.  29.]  Acts  xil  1.  "Now  about  that 
time,  Herod  the  Ann^  stretched  forth  nb  hands  to 
vex  certain  of  the  church."  In  the  conclosion  of 
the  same  chapter,  Herod's  death  b  represented 
to  have  taken  place  soon  after  thb  persecution. 
The  accuracy  of  our  historian,  or,  rather,  the 
unmeditated  coincidence,  which  truth  of  its  owb 
accord  produces,  b  in  thb  instance  remarkable. 
There  was  no  portion  of  time,  for  thirty  jean 
before,  nor  ever  afterward,  in  which  there  was  a 
king  at  Jerus^em,  a  person  exercising  that  ao- 
thority  in  Judea,  or  to  whom  that  title  could  be 
appli^,  except  the  three  last  yean  of  thb  HenxTs 
life,  within  which  period  the  transaction  recorded 
in  the  Acts  b  stated  to  have  taken  pbce.  This 
prince  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Groat  In 
the  Acts,  he  appears  under  hb  fiimily-name  of 
Herod ;  by  Josephus  he  was  called  Agrippa.  For 
proof  that  he  was  a  king^  property  so  called, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Joseptius  in  ftill  ana 
direct  terms : — "  Sending  for  him  to  hb  palace, 
Cali^ub  put  a  crown  upon  hb  head,  and  appoint- 
ed him  king  of  the  tetrarchie  of  Philip,  intending 
also  to  give  him  the  tetrarchie  of  Lysanias.'f 
And  that  Judea  was  at  last,  but  not  until  the  last, 
included  in  hb  dominions,  appears  by  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  the  same  Josephus,  wherein  be 
telb  us,  that  Claudius,  by  a  decree,  confirmed  to 
Agrippa  the  dominion  which  Caligula  had  given 
him ;  adding  also  Judea  and  Srmaria^  in  the 
utmost  extent^  a»  potaesaed  by  hi*  grand^fathtr 
Herod.V 


*  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c  a  sect.  9.       f  Ibid,  c  5.  sect.  S. 

t  See  alM  Matt.  xiv.  1—13.    Liike  iii.  19. 

$  The  affinity  of  the  two  accounts  it  unqocstioaaMe; 
bat  there  is  a  difference  in  the  name  of  Herodiaa*^  Una 
husband,  whicli,  in  thn  evan^elint,  is  Philip;  in  Jose- 
phus, Herod.  Tlie  ditBculty,  however,  will  not  apfiesr 
considerable,  when  we  recollect  how  common  it  wmm  is 
those  times  for  the  same  person  to  bear  two  names. 
"Simon,  which  ii  called  Peter:  I^ebbeus,  whose  sar- 
name  isThaddeus;  Tliomas,  which  is  called  Didyaras; 
Simeon,  who  was  called  Nifer ;  Saul,  who  was  also  csll- 
ed  Paul.**  The  solution  is  rendered  likewise  easier  in 
the  present  case,  bv  the  consideration,  that  Herod  tJK 
Great  had  children  by  seven  or  eight  wives ;  thai  Jaie> 
phus  mentions  three  of  his  sons  under  the  name  of  He- 
rod :  that  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable,  that  the 
brothers  bore  some  adilitional  name,  bv  which  thry  weie 
distinguished  fVom  one  another.  Lardner,  vol.  ii  p.  W7. 

I  Antiq.  xviii.  c  7.  sect  10.  f  lb.  xis.  c  &  sect  1. 
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.  [p.  39.]  Acts  lii.  19—23.  «  And  he  (Henxl) 
i  down  from  Judea  to  Cesaiea,  and  there 


V._ 
went 'down 'from  Judea  to  Cesarea, 
abode. — And  on  a  set  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in 
royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an 
oration  unto  them :  and  the  people  gave  a  shout, 
saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man; 
aiul  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
him,  because  he  gave  not  G^  the  glory :  and  he 
was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  sect.  2.  "He 
went  to  the  city  of  Cesarea.  Here  he  celebrated 
■hows  in  honour  of  Cssar.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  shows,  early  in  the  morning,  he  came  into 
the  theatre,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  olver,  of  most 
carious  workmanship.  The  rajs  of  the  rising 
tun,  reflected  from  such  a  splendid  garb,  gave  him 
a  qiajestic  and  awful  appearance.  The^  called 
him  a  god ;  and  entreatccl  him  to  be  propitious  to 
them,  saying,  Hitherto  we  have  respected  you  as 
m  man :  but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  be  more' 
than  mortal  The  king  neither  reoroved  these 
penons,  nor  rejected  the  impious  nattery. — Im- 
mediately  aAer  this,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in 
his  bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  fiist.-^ 
fie  was  carried  therefore  with  all  haste  to  his 
palace.  These  pains  continually  tormenting  him, 
ne  expired  in  five  days'  time." 

Toe  leader  will  perceive  the  accordancy  of 
thoM  accounts  in  various  particulars.  The  place 
(Cesarea),  the  set  day,  tne  gorgeous  dress,  the 
acclamations  of  the  assembly,  the  peculiar  turn 
of  the  Hattery^  the  reception  of  it,  the  sudden  and 
critical  incursion  of  the  disease,  are  circumstances 
ootioed  in  both  narratives.  The  worms,  men- 
Iknied  by  Saint  Luke,  are*  not  remarked  by  Jose- 
phot  :  Mit  the  appearance  of  these  is  a  symptom. 
Dot  unusually,  I  believe,  attending  the  diseases 
which  Josephus  describes,  viz.  viotent  affections 
of  the  bowels. 

VI.  [p.  41.1  AcU  xiiv.  24.  "  And  after  certain 
days,  when  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla, 
which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  Paul." 

Jowph.  Antiq.  Ub.  xx.  c.  6.  sect.  1,  2.  "  Agrip- 
pa  gave  his  sister  DrusiOa  in  marriage  to  Azizus, 
tdng  of  the  Emeaenes,  when  he  had  copaented  to 
be  dreumdsed. — But  this  marriage  of  Drusilla 
with  Aziziis  was  dissolved  in  a  short  time  after  in 
this  manner : — When  F^ix  was  procurator  qf 
Judea,  havinff  had  a  sight  of  her,  he  was  mighti- 
1?  taken  withlier. — She  was  induced  to  transgress 
tJie  laws  of  her  country^  and  marry  Felix." 

Here  the  public  station  of  Felix,  the  name  of 
his  wife,  and  the  singular  curcums&mce  of  her 
idigionj  all  appear  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
evangehst. 

Vp.  [p.  46J  "  And  after  certain  days,  king 
A^ppa  and  Bemice  came  to  Cesarea  to  salute 
Festus."  By  this  passage  we  are  in  effect  told, 
that  Agrippa  was  a  king,  but  not  of  Judea ;  for 
he  came  to  salute  Festus,  who  at  this  time  ad- 
nnnistered  the  government  of  that  country  at 
Ceaarea. 

Now,  how  does  the  history  of  the  age  corres- 
pond with  this  account  1  The  Agnppa  here 
spoken  o^  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agnppa,  men- 
tioiied  in  the  last  article :  but  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  his  fether's  kingdom,  nor  ever  recovered 
Judea,  which  had  been  a  part  of  it,  we  learn  by 
the  information  of  Josephus,  who  relates  of  him 
that,  when  his  fiither  was  dead,  Claudius  intend- 
ed, at  first,  to  have  put  him  immediately  in  pos- 
'  m  of  nisfether's  dominions;  but  that  Agrip- 


pa being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
emperor  was  persuaded  to  alter  his  miml,  and 
appointed  Cuspius  Fadus  prefect  of  Judea,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  ;*  which  Fadus  was  succeeded 
bv  Tiberius  Alexander,  Cumanus,  Felix,  FestU8.t 
But  that,  though  disappointed  of  his  lather's  kin^ 
dom,  in  which  was  included  Judea,  he  was  never- 
theless rightly  styled  King  Agrippa,  and  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  consiaerable  territories  border- 
ing upon  Ju<)ea,  we  gather  from  the  same  authority; 
for,  aher  several  successive  donations  of  country, 
"  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Felix 
to  be  procurator  of  Judea,  promoted  Agrippa  from 
Chakis  to  a  ^greater  kingdom^  giving  to  him  the 
tetnurchie  which  had  been  Phihps ;  and  he  added 
moreover  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  and  the  pro- 
vince that  had  belonged  to  Varus."t 

Saint  Paul  addresses  this  person  as  a  Jew: 
"  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  1  I 
know  that  thou  believest."  As  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  who  is  described  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  a  zealous  Jew,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  maintained  the  same  profession.  But 
what  is  more  material  to  remark,  because  it  is 
more  close  and  circumstantial,  is,  that  Saint  Luke, 
speaking  of  the  FaUier,  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3,)  calls 
him  Herod  the  king,  and  gives  an  example  of  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  at  Jerusalem :  speaking 
of  the  son,  fxxv.  13,^  he  calls  him  king,  but  not 
of  Judea ;  wnich  distinction  agrees  correctly  with 
the  histonr. 

VIII.  [p.  51.]  Acts  XHi.  6.  "And  when  they 
had  fl^one  through  the  isle  (Cyprus)  to  Paphos, 
they  found  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  felse  prophet,  a 
Jew,  whose  name  was  Barjesus,  whicn  was  the 
deputy  of  the  country,  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent 
man." 

The  word,  which  is  here  translated  deputy, 
signifies  proconsul,  and  upon  this  word  our  ob- 
servation is  founded.  The  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  of  two  kinds ;  those  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  in  which  the  governor  was  called 
proprietor ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  senate,  in 
which  the  governor  was  cafied  proconsul.  And 
this  was  a  regular  distinction.  Now  it  appears 
from  Dio  Cassius,!  that  the  province  of  C}rpru8. 
which  in  the  original  distribution  was  assignea 
to  the  emperor,  had  been  transferred  to  the  senate, 
in  exchange  for  some  others ;  and  that,  After  this 
exchange,  the  appropriate  title  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor was  proconsul. 

lb.  xviii.  12.  [p.  55J  "  And  when  Gallio  was 
deputy  (jyroconauL)  of^Achaia." 

The  propriety  of  the  title  "  proconsul,"  is  in 
this  passage  still  more  critical.  For  the  province 
of  Achaia,  after  passing  from  the  senate  to  the 
emperor,  had  been  restored  again  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  the  senate  (and  consequently  its  go- 
vernment had  become  proconavlar)  only  six  or 
seven  years  before  the  time  in  which  this  transac- 
tion \b  said  to  have  taken  place.ll  And  what  con- 
fines with  strictness  the  appellation  to  the  time  is, 
that  Achaia  under  the  following  reign  ceased  to 
be  a  Roman  province  at  all. 

IX.  [p.  152.]  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  ge- 
neral constitution  of  a  Roman  province,  as  from 
what  Josephus  dclivere  concerning  the  state  of 

*  Antiq.  xix.  c.  9.  ad  fin. 
tlbxx.    DeBeU.lib.  a. 

fDeBell.  lib.  H.c  12.  ad  fin 
DeBell   lib.  li v.  ad  A.  U.  733. 
Suel.  in  Claud,  c  35.    Dio.  Ub.  Iil. 
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EVIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 


Jodea  In  XMoffcular  *  that  the  power  of  life  and 
death  recided  ezclanvely  in  the  Roman  governor ; 
but  that  the  Jewa,  neTerthelesB,  had  nuigistrates 
and  a  council,  invested  with  a  suboniinate  and 
municipal  authority.  This  economy  is  discerned 
in  every  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion. 

X.  [p.  203.]  Actslx.  31.  "Then  had  the 
churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  QaHlee 
and  Samaria." 

This  re*t  synchioniies  with  the  attempt  of 
Caligula  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem;  the  threat  of  which  outrage  produced 
amongst  the  Jews  a  consternation  that,  for  a 
season,  diverted  their  attention  from  every  other 
oi>ject.t 

XI.  [p.  318.]  Acts  xxi.  30.  «  And  they  took 
Paul,  ancl  drew  him  out  of  the  temple ;  and  forth- 
with the  doors  were  shut  And  as  the^  went 
about  to  kill  him,  tidings  came  to  the  chief  cap- 
tain of  the  band,  that  im  Jerusalem  was  in  an  up- 
roar. Then  the  chief  captain  came  near,  and 
took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with 
two  chains,  and  demanded,  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done ;  and  some  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  amonc  the  multitude :  and,  when 
be  oouJd  not  know  toe  certainty  for  the  tumult, 
he  commanded  him  to  be  carried  into  the  castle. 
And  when  he  came  upon  the  stain,  so  it  was, 
that  he  was  borne  of  the  soUiers  for  the  violence 
of  the  people." 

In  tois  quotation,  we  have  the  band  of  Roman 
tokfiea  at  Jemsalem.  their  office  (to  suppress  tu- 
mults,) the  castle,  tne  aturs,  both,  as  it  should 
teem,  adjoining  to  the  temple.  Let  us  inquire 
whetner  we  can  find  these  partkulais  in  any 
other  record  of  that  age  and  ptaoe. 

Joseph,  de  BelL  fib.  t.  c  5.  sect  a  "  Antonia 
was  sniated  at  the  angle  of  the  western  and  north- 
ern portieoes  of  the  outer  temple.  It  was  buUt 
upon  a  rode  fifty  cubits  high,  steep  on  all  sides. — 
^  that  side  wnere  it  joined  to  the  porticoes  of 
the  temple,  there  were  stairs  leachmg  to  each 
portico,  by  which  the  guard  descended;  for  there 
was  always  lodged  here  a  Roman  le^ion^  and 
posting  themselvee  in  thetr  armour  m  several 
plaoes  m  the  porticoes,  they  kept  a  watch  on  the 
people  on  the  feast  days  to  prevent  all  disorders; 
nr  as  the  temple  was  a  guard  to  the  d^,  so  was 
Antonia  to  die  temple." 

XII.  [p.  234.]  Acts  iv.  1.  ^  And  as  they  spake 
unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  captain  qf 
the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  came  upon  them.' 
Here  we  have  a  public  officer,  under  the  title  of 
captain  of  the  temple,  and  he  probably  a  Jew,  as 
he  aoooinpanied  the  priests  ana  Sadducees  in  ap- 
prehending the  apostles. 

Joseph,  de  BdL  lib.  iL  c  17.  sect  3.  "Andat 
the  temple,  Eleaar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  the  high- 
priest,  a  young  man  of  a  bold  and  resolute  dispo- 
sition, then  eaptaaij  persuaded  those  who  per- 
formed the  sacrad  ministrations  not  to  recdve  the 
gift  or  sacrifice  of  any  stranger." 

XIII.  Fp.  225.]  Acts  XXV.  13.  "  Then  Festus, 
when  he  nad  conferred  with  the  cotmcil,  answer- 
ed. Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Cssar  1  unto  Cesar 
shalt  thou  go.'*  That  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
man presiffents  to  have  a  council,  consisting  of 
their  mends,  and  other  chief  Ronnns  in  the  pro- 


vince, appears  expressljr  hi  the  following  niisMge 
of  Cicero  s  oration  against  Verres : — '*  ulod  ne- 
gare  posses,  aut  nunc  negabis,  te,  concilio  tuo  (fi- 
misso,  viris  primariis,  qui  in  consilio  C.  Sacerdods 
fuerant,  tibique  esse  volebant,  remotis,  de  re  ju£- 
catAjudicsLssel" 

XIV.  [p.  235.1  Acts  xvi.  13.  "  And  (at  Phi- 
lippi)  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  aty  bv  a 
nver-side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  maoe,' 
or  where  a  «-«*rivx«,  oratory,  or  phtce  of  prayer 
was  allowed.  The  particulanty  to  be  remarked, 
is  the  situation  of  the  place  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made^  viz.  by  a  river-side. 

Phik>,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  on  a  certain  public  occasion,  relates 
of  them,  that  "  eariy  in  the  morning,  flocking  out 
^the  gates  of  the  aty,  they  go  to  the  neighSovr- 
ingsfiores  (for  the  iff 9TIVX**  were  des^oyed,) and, 
standing  in  a  most  pure  place,  they  lift  up  thdr 
voices  with  one  accord."* 

Josephus  gives  us  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Hali- 
camassus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  build  oratories; 
a  part  of  wnich  decree  runs  thus: — "  We  oitkin 
that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  men  and  women, 
do  observe  the  sabbaths,  and  perform  sacred  riles 
according  to  the  Jewish  laws,  and  build  oratories 
by  the  seorsideJ'i 

Tertullian,  among  other  Jewish  rites  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  feasts,  sabbaths,  fasts,  and  unleaven- 
ed bread,  mentions  "  orationes  UtoraUs  ;"  that  is, 
prayers  by  the  river-sidct 

XV.  [p.  255.]  Acts  xxvi.  6.  <<  After  the  most 
straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.'* 

Joseph.deBea.Ub.Lc5.8ect.3.  **  The  Pha- 
risees were  reckoned  the  most  religious  of  an^  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  be  the  most  exact  and  skUral  in 
explaining  the  kwa.** 

in  theoriginal,  there  Is  an  agreement  not  only 
in  the  sense,  but  in  the  expression,  it  being  tlie 
same  Greek  adjective,  whicn  is  rendered  "  strait^ 
in  the  Acts,  simI  "exact"  in  Josephus. 

X  VL  (p.  855J  Marit  viL  3, 4.  "  The  Phari- 
sees and  all  the  Jews,  except  thev  wash,  eat  not, 
holdiiw  the  tradition  of  the  dders;  and  many 
other  wings  there  be  which  they  have  reodvedto 
hold." 

Joseph.  Antia.  lib.  xiil  c  10.  sect  6.  *^  The 
Pharisees  have  ddivered  to  the  people  manj  insti- 
tutions^ as  reodved  from  the  mthera,  which  are 
not  wntten  in  the  law  of  Moses." 

XVII.  [p.  259.1  Acts  xxiii  8.  "For the  Sad- 
ducees  say,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 
angeL  nor  spirit :  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." 

Joseph,  de  BeU.  Ub.  u.c  8.  sect  14.  "Ther 
(the  Pharisees)  believe  every  soul  to  be  immoitsl, 
but  that  the  soul  of  the  good  only  passes  into  an- 
other body,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  wicked  is 
pumshed  with  eternal  punishment"  On  the 
other  hand,  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii  c.  1.  sect  4,)  *;It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  that  souls  peridi 
with  the  bodies." 

XVIII.  [p.268.]  Actsv.  17.  " Then thehi^ 
priest  rose  up,  and  aU  they  that  were  with  hm 
(which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddocees,)  and  wen 
tilled  with  indignation."  Saint  Luke  here  inti- 
mates, that  the  £gh-priest  was  a  Sadducee ;  which 
is  a  character  one  would  not  have  expected  to 
meet  with  in  that  station.   The  circumstance,  r^- 


*  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  e.  8.  sect.  5 ;  e.  1.  sect.  S. 
\  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  xi.  c  13.  tect.  1, 3»  4. 


«  Pbilo.  in  Place  p. 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib 


xiv.  c  10.  sect  94. 
TerluJ.  ad  Nat  lib.  i.  c  J3. 
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fff^T^^M^^  as  it  is,  was  not  lioweverwitlioiit  exam- 
ples. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiiL  c.  10.  sect.  6. 7.  "  John 
HyToanua,  liigh-pnest  of  the  Jews,  fonodL  the 
Pharisees  upon  a  diseost,  and  joined  liimself  to 
the  par^  of  the  Sadducees."  This  high-priest 
died  one  nundred  and  seven  years  before  toe  Chris- 
tian era. 

Again,  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  sect  1.)  "This 
Ananas  the  jroonger,  who,  as  we  have  said  just 
now,  had  received  the  high-priesthood,  was  fierce 
and  hauffhtj  in  his  behaviour,  and,  above  all  men, 
bold  anddaLfing.  and,  moreover,  va«  qflhe  sect  qf 
the  SaddwcecMr  This  high-priest  lived  iitUe  nK>re 
than  twenty  years  after  the  transaction  in  the  Acts. 

XIX.  [p.  282.J  Luke  ix.  51.  "  And  it  came  to 
paas^  when  the  tmie  was  come  that  he  should  be 
noeived  up,  he  stead&stly  set  his  fiice  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  messen^rs  before  his  fiu». 
And  they  went,  and  entered  uito  a  village  of  the 
Samaritans^  to  make  ready  for  him  And  they 
did  not  receive  him,  because  his  &ce  was  as  though 
he  would  go  to  Jerusalem." 

Joseph.  Andq.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  sect  1.  "  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Gmlileans,  who  went  up  to  the  holy 
taXj  at  the  feasts,  to  travel  through  the  country  of 
Samaria.  As  tne3r  were  in  their  joumejr,  some 
inhabitants  of  the  village  called  Grinsa,  which  lies 
4ID  the  holders  of  Samaria  and  the  greet  plain, 
fiUling  upon  them,  killed  a  great  many  of  them." 

XX.  jp.  278.]  John  iv.  90.  "  Cfur  fethers," 
-moA  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  worshipped  in  this 
-mountain;  and  ye  say,  that  Jerundem  is  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worship.** 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviiL  c.  5.  sect.  1.  "  Com- 
manding  them  to  meet  him  at  mount  Qerixim, 
which  is  by  them  (the  Samaritans)  esteemed  the 
most  sacred  of  all  DKMmtains.** 

XXI.  [p.  312.]  Matt  xxvi.  3.  "Thenassem- 
liled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  elders  of 
Ifae  pe«>le,  unto  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  who 
moo  coiled  CataphaBy  That  Caiapbas  was  high- 
priest,  and  high-priest  throughout  the  president- 
^p  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  consequently  at  this 
time,  appears  fimn  the  following  account: — He 
was  made  high-priest  by  Valerius  Gratus,  twede- 
teeeor  of  Pontius  Pihite,  and  was  removed  from 
his  office  by  YitelHus,  president  of  Syria,  c^fUr 
Pilate  was  sent  away  out  of  the  province  of  Judea. 
Josrohus  relates  the  advancement  of  Caiapbas  to 
die  mgh-priesthood  in  this  manner:  ''Gratus  ffave 
the  high-priesthood  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Cami&us. 
He,  hiving  enjo3red  this  honour  not  above  a  year, 
wiMsooce^ed  by  Joseph,  trAo  iff  al«ocal2ec{  Caior 
fhae*  After  this,  Gratus  went  away  for  Rome, 
Daving  been  eleven  years  in  Judea ;  and  Pontiua 
PUate  came  thither  a»  hio  ntccestor."  Of  the  re- 

l  of  Caiapbas  from  his  oflSce,  Josephus,  like- 
afterward  informs  us;  and  connects  it  with 
a  dnmmatance  which  fixes  the  time  to  a  date  sub- 
aeqnent  to  the  determination  of  Pilate's  govern- 
ment—^*  VitelKus,**  he  tells  U8,"oidered  Pilate  to 
revair  to  Rome;  and  after  thaty  went  up  him- 
sdf  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  gave  directions  con- 
cerning several  matters.  Am  having  done  these 
things,  he  took  away  the  priesthood  from  the 
hif^K^riest  Joseph,  who  is  called  Caiaphas:*i 

X3ul.  (Michaebs,  c.  xi  sect  11.)  Acts  xxiii. 
4.  **  And  the^  that  stood  by.  said,  Revilest  thou 
God's  high-pneetl  Then  said  Paul,  1  wist  not. 
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brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest."  Now,  up. 
on  inouiry  into  the  history  of  the  age,  it  turns  out, 
that  Ananias,  of  whom  this  is  spoken,  was,  in 
truth,  not  the  high-prtest,  though  he  was  sitting 
in  judgment  in  tmit  assumed  capacity.  The  case 
was,  that  he  had  formeriy  holden  the  office,  and 
had  been  deposed ;  that  the  person  who  succeeded 
him  had  been  murdered ;  that  another  was  not  yet 
appointed  to  the  station ;  and  that,  during  Uie  va- 
cancy, he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken  upon 
himself  the  discharge  of  the  office  *  This  singular 
situation  of  the  high-priesthood  took  place  during 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Fdix,  and  the  accession 
of  Ishmael  who  was  invested  with  the  hi^h-priest- 
hood  by  Agrippa;  and  precisely  in  this  mterval  it 
happened  that  Saint  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
brought  before  the  Jewish  council. 

XXIII.  [p.  323.1  Matt.  xxvi.  59.  "Now  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  and  all  the  council,  sought 
fidse  witness  a^rainst  hira." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviil  c.  15.  sect:  3, 4.  "  Then 
might  DC  seen  the  high-priests  themselves,  with 
as&s  on  their  heads,  and  their  breasts  naked.'' 

The  agreement  here  consists  in  speaking  of  the 
hi^h-priests  or  chief  priests  Tfor  the  name  in  the 
original  is  the  same)  m  the  plural  number^  when, 
in  strictness,  there  was  only  one  high-priest: 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  the 
evangelists  were  habituated  to  tne  manner  of 
speaung  then  in  use,  because  th^  retain  it  when 
it  is  neither  accurate  n<»r  just  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I  have  put  down,  from  Josephus,  only  a 
single  example  of  the  application  of^this  title  in 
the  plural  number ;  but  it  is  bis  usual  style. 

lb.  Pp.  871.]  Luke  iil  1.  "  Now  in  the  fifteenth^ 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cssar^ontius  Pi- 
late being  governor  of  Judea,  and  Herod  being 
tetrarch  of  GhUilee,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  l^evng 
the  highrvriestSj  the  word  of  Grod  came  unto 
John.' "  Tnere  is  a  passage  in  Josephus  very  near- 
ly parallel  to  this,  and  which  may  at  least  serve  to 
vimlicate  the  evangelists  from  objection,  with  re- 
spect to  his  giving  the  title  of  high-priest  sped- 
ncally  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time :  "  Cluadra- 
tus  sent  two  others  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
the  Jews,  as  also  the  high^priests  Jonathan  and 
Ananias^i  That  Annas  was  a  person  in  an  emi- 
nent station,  and  possessed  an  authority  co-ordi- 
nate with,  or  next  to,  that  of  the  high-priest  pro- 
periy  so  called,  may  be  inferred  from  Samt  John's 
Gospel,  which,  in  the  history  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion, relates  that  "  the  soldiers  led  him  away  to 
Annas  firBt."t  And  this  migh|  be  noticed  as  an 
example  of  undesigned  coincidence  in  the  two 
evangelists. 

A^n,  [p.  870.]  Acts  iv.  6,  Annas  is  called 
the  high-priest,  though  Caiaphas  was  in  the  office 
of  the  hiffh-priesthow).  In  like  manner,  in  Jose- 
phus,! "  Joseph,  the  son  of  Gorion,  and  the  high- 
priest  Ananus,  were  chosen  to  be  supreme  go- 
vernors of  all  things  in  the  dty."  Yet  Ananus, 
though  here  called  the  high- priest  Ananus,  was 
not  tnen  in  the  office  of  the  hi^h-priesthood.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  an  indeterminateness  in  the  use 
of  this  title  in  the  Gospd :  sometimes  it  is  applied 
exdusivdy  to  the  person  who  held  the  office  at 
the  time;  sometimes  to  one  or  two  more,  who 
probably  shared  with  him  some  of  the  powers  or 
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funetkmi  of  the  office;  and,  ■omedmee,  to  scich 
of  the  priesti  as  were  emuient  by  their  itation  or 
character  j*  and  there  is  the  very  same  indetermi- 
natenees  in  Josephus. 

XXIV.  [p.  347.]  John  xix.  19, 20.  "  And  Pi- 
late  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross."  That 
•uch  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  on  these  oc- 
casions, appears  from  possafles  of  Suetonius  and 
Dio  Cassius:  "  Patiem  fiunwas — canibus  objecit, 
cum  hoc  titulOf  Impid  locntusparmularius."  Suet 
Domit  cap.  x.  And  in  Dio  Cassius  we  have  the 
following:  "Having  led  him  through  the  midst 
of  the  court  or  assembly,  with  a  writing  ngn^ 
ing  the  eaute  qfhia  death,  and  afterward  crucify- 
ing him.''— Book  Uv. 

lb.  *'  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Ghreek, 
and  Latin.''  That  it  was  also  usual  about  this 
time,  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  advertisements  in 
different  languages,  is  gathered  from  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  an  expoetulatory  message 
from  Titus  to  the  Jews,  when  the  city  was  almost 
in  his  hands ;  in  which  he  says.  Did  ye  not  erect 
pillars  with  inscriptions  on  than,  m  the  Cheek 
and  in  our  language.  *'  Let  no  one  pass  beyond 
these  bounder^ 

XXV.  [p.  352.]  Matt,  xxvii.  36.  "  When  he 
had  aemtrged  Jesos,  he  deUvered  him  to  be  cru- 
cified." 

The  following  passages  occur  in  Josephus: 
"  Being  beat^  they  were  cnuafied  opposite  to 

"  Whom,  having  Jbrat  wcowrged  with  whipe,  he 
croafied."^ 

**  He  was  burnt  alive,  hofting  heenjirst  beaten."! 

To  which  nmy  be  added  one  from  Livy,  lib.  xL 
e.  5u  ''  Productique  omnes,  virgiaque  ccen,  ac  ae- 
cori  percussL" 

A  modem  example  may  illustrate  the  use  we 
make  of  this  instance.  The  preceding  of  a  capi- 
tal execution  by  the  corporal  punishment  of  the 
waSSmt.  is  a  practice  unknown  in  Elngland,  but 
letained,  in  some  instances  at  least,  as  appears  by 
the  late  execution  of  a  regicide,  in  Sweden.  This 
oicumstance,  therefore,  in  the  account  of  an  Elng- 
lish  execution,  purporting  to  come  from  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  vrocud  not  onfy  bring  a  suspicion  upon 
the  truth  of  the  account,  but  would,  in  a  consider^ 
able  degree,  impeach  its  pretensbns  of  having 
been  written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bore. 
Whereas  the  same  drcumstance,  in  the  account 
of  a  Swedish  execution,  would  venfy  the  account, 
and  support  the  authenticity  of  the  book  in  which 
it  was  feund ;  or,  at  least,  would  prove  that  the 
author,  whoever  he  was^  poiBsessed  the  information 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  possess. 

XXVI.  [p.  3^.1  John  xixTie.  "And  they 
took  Jesus,  and  led  him  away ;  and  he,  hearing 
hi*  croM,  went  forth." 

Plutarch,  De  iis  qui  serd  puniuntur,p.  554:  k 
Paris,  1624.  "  Every  kind  of  wickedness  produces 
,  its  own  particular  torment,  just  as  every  male&c- 
^  tor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  carries 
<  hi»  own  ero89" 

XXVII.  John  xix.  33.  "Then  came  the  sol- 
diers, and  brake  tfie  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
other  which  was  crucihed  with  him." 

Constantino  abolished  the  punishment  of  the 
cross ;  in  commending  which  edict,  a  heathen  wri- 
ter notices  this  very  circumstance  of  breaking  the 
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lege:  "Ed  pius,  at  etiam  vetus  vetenimamqne   \ 
supplicium,  patibulum.  et  cruribus  auffringendu, 
pnmus  removerit" — Aur.  Vict.  Ces.  cap.  xlL 

XXVIII.  [p.  457.]  AcU  iii.  1.  "  Now  Peter  and 
John  went  up  together  into  the  temple,  at  the 
hour  of  prayer,  bemg  the  ninth  hour." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  c  7.  sect.  8.  "  Twice 
every  day,  in  the  monung  and  at  the  ninth  hour, 
thepriests  perform  their  duty  at  the  altar." 

XXIX.  [p.  462.]  Acts  XV.  21.  "  For  Moses,  of 
old  time,  hath,  in  every  city,  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath- 
day.** 

Joseph,  contra  Ap.  1.  iL  "  He  ^oses^  gave  os 
the  law,  the  most  excellent  of  all  mstitutions;  nor 
did  he  appoint  that  it  should  be  beard  once  only, 
or  twice,  or  often,  but  that  laying  aode  aU  other 
works,  we  should  meet  together  every  week  to 
hear  it  read,  and  gain  a  pe&ct  understanding  of 

'  XXX.  [p.  466.]  Acts  xxi  23.  "  We  have  four 
men,  which  have  a  vow  on  them ;  them  take,  and 
purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they  may  shave 
their  heads." 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  L  zL  c  15.  "  It  is  customaiy 
for  those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  some  dis- 
temper, or  have  laboured  under  any  other  difiknl- 
ties,  to  make  a  vow  thirty  days  before  they  ofier 
sacrifices,  to  abstain  firom  wine,  and  shave  the 
hair  qf  their  heads." 

lb.  V.  24.  "  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with 
them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may 
shave  their  heads." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xix.  c  6.  "  He  (Herod  Agnp- 
pa)  comin|r  to  Jerusalem,  ofiered  up  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  omitted  nothing  that  v?as  pre- 
scribed oy  the  law.  For  which  reason  he  also  or- 
dered a  good  number  qf  Nazaritea  to  be  shaved.** 
We  here  find  that  it  was  an  act  of  piety  amongst 
the  Jews,  to  defray  for  those  who  were  undergo 
Nazarite  vow  the  expenses  which  attended  its 
completion ;  and  that  the  phrase  was,  *'  that  they 
might  be  shaved."  The  custom  and  the  expression 
are  both  remarkable,  and  both  in  dose  oonfomuQr 
with  the  Scripture  account 

XXXI.  [p.  474.1  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  "Of  the  Jews, 
five  times  received  1  for^r  stripes,  save  one." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  c.  8.  sect.  21.  "  He  that  acts 
contra]^  hereto,  let  him  receive  forty  stripes, 
wanting  one^  from  the  public  oflicer.'' 

The  coincidence  here  is  singular,  becanse  the 
law  allowed  forty  stripes : — "  Forty  stripes  he  may 
give  him,  and  not  exceed.*'  Deut.  xxv.  3.  ft 
proves  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  guided,  not  by  books,  but  by  focti; 
because  this  statement  agrees  with  the  actual  cus- 
tom, even  when  that  custom  deviated  from  the 
written  law,  and  from  what  he  must  have  karat 
by  consulting  the  Jewish  code,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament 

XXXII.  [p.  490.1  Luke  ill  12.  "  Then  came 
also  publicans  to  be  baptised."  From  this  quota- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  history  of  Levi  or  Mat- 
thew, (Luke  V.  29,)  and  of  Zaccheus,  (Luke  xix. 
2,)  it  appears,  that  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers 
were,  frequently  at  least,  if  not  always,  Jews: 
which,  as  the  country  was  then  under  a  Roman 
government,  and  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected. 
That  it  was  the  truth  however  of  the  case,  appears, 
from  a  short  passage  of  Josephus. 

De  Bell  lib.  ilc  14.  sect  45.  "But.  Fiona  not 
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nftraiaing  these  pnctioes  by  his  aafchoritj,  the 
chiefmenofthe  Jews,  among  whom  was  John 
the  publican,  not  knowing  well  what  course  to 
take,  wait  upon  Fkurus,  auid  ^ve  him  eight  ta- 
lents of  silver  to  stop  the  builduig." 

XXXIII.  (p.  496.]  Acto  xni.  25.  "And  as 
they  bound  him  with  thonjrs,  Paul  said  unto  the 
centurion  that  stood  by,  £  it  lawful  for  you  to 
•courge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncoo- 
demned  T 

"  Fadnus  est  vinciri  dvem  Romannm ;  scelus 
verbcrari." — Cic  in  Verr. 

"  Csdebatur  viijgis,  in  medio  fbro  Meseanie,  c»- 
vjs  RomanoB,  Judices :  cum  interea  nullus  gemi- 
tu«,  nulla  vox  alia,  istius  miseri  inter  dolorem 
crepitumque  plasorum  audiebatur,  nisi  hsc,  Civia 
Romanus  sum, 

XXXIV.  [p.513.J  Actsxxu.27.  "Then the 
i^bief  captain  came,  and  said  unto  him  (Paul),  Tell 
me,  art  thou  a  Roman  1  He  said,  Yea."  The 
circumstance  here  to  be  noticed  is,  that  a  Jew  was 
a  Roman  citizen. 

Joseph.  Aniiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  sect.  13.  "  Lucius 
Lentulus,  the  consul,  declared,  I  have  dismissed 
from  the  service  the  Jewish  Roman  citizens,  who 
otaerve  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  religion  at  £ph»- 
sus." 

lb.  ver.  28.  "  And  the  chief  captain  answered, 
With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom** 

Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  "  This  privilege,  which 
had  been  bought  formerly  at  a  great  price^  be- 
came so  cheao,  that  it  was  commonly  said,  a  man 
nuffht  be  made  a  Roman  citizen  for  a  few  piedbs 
of  broken  glass." 

XXXV.  [p.  521.]  Acts  xxvul  16.  "  And 
when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered 
the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard;  but 
Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a  sol- 
dier that  kept  him" 

With  which  join  ver  20.  "  For  the  hope  of  Is- 
rael, I  am  bound  with  this  chain." 

"  Cluemadmodum  eadem  catena  et  custodiam 
et  miUtem  oopulat;  sic  ista,  qus  tam  fli«rimHiii 
sunt,  pariter  incedunt" — Seneca,  Ep.  v. 

"  Proconsul  sstimare  solet,  utr^m  in  carcerem 
vedpienda  sit  persona,  an  militi  tradenda" — Ul- 
pian.  I  i.  sect  De  Custod.  et  Exhib.  Reor. 

In  the  confinement  of  A^ppa  by  the  order  of 
Tiberius,  Antonia  managed,  that  the  centurion 
who  prended  over  the  suards,  and  the  soldier  to 
whom  Agrippa  wtu  tobe  bowtd^  might  be  men  of 
mild  character.  (Joseph.  Antk.  Ho.  xviii.  c.  7. 
sect.  5.)  After  the  accession  of  Caligula,  Agrip- 
pa also,  like  Paul,  was  suffered  to  dwell,  yet  as  a 
prisoner,  in  his  own  house. 
,  XXXVI.  (p. 531.]  Acts  xxvu.  1.  "And  when 
it  was  detemuned  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy, 
they  delivered  Paul,  and  certain  other  prisoners. 
unto  one  named  Julius."  Since  not  only  Paur 
bat  certain  other  prisoners  were  sent  by  the  same 
ship  into  Italj^,  the  text  must  be  considered  as 
carrying  with  it  an  intimation^  that  the  sending 
of  persons  from  Jndea  to  be  tned  at  Rome,  was 
an  ordinary  practice.  That  in  truth  it  was  so,  is 
made  out  by  a  variety  of  examples  which  the 
writings  of  Josephus  fuirnish ;  and,  amongst  othere, 
by  the  following,  which  comes  near  both  to  the  time 
and  the  subject  of  the  instance  in  the  Acts.  "  Fe- 
lix, for  some  slight  ofienoe,  bound  and  sent  to 
Rome  several  pnests  of  his  acquaintance,  and  very 
good  and  honest  men,  to  answer  for  themsdvesto 
CMsr/'— JoMph.  in  Vit.  sect  3. 


XXXVn.  [p.  539.1  Acts  xi.  27.  "  And  m 
these  days  came  propoets  from  Jerusalem  unto 
Antiooh ;  and  there  stood  up  one  of  them  named 
Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  spirit  that  there 
should  be  a  great  dearth  throughout  all  the  worid 
(or  all  the  country) ;  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  qf  Claudius  Ceesar." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c  4.  sect  2.  "  In  their 
time  (t.  e.  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  Clau- 
dius) a  great  dearth  happ^ied  in  Judea." 

XXXVIII.  [p.  555.1  Acts  xviii  1,  2.  "  Be- 
cause that  Claudius  had  commanded  aU  Jews  to 
depart  from  Rome." 

Suet.  Claud,  c  xx  v.  "  Judsoe,  impidsore  Chres- 
to.assidud  tumultuantes,  RomcL  expulit." 

XXXIX.  [p. 664.1  Acts  V.  37.  "After  this 
man,  rose  up  Judas  of  Gralilce,  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him." 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  vii.  "  He  (viz.  the  person 
who  in  another  place  is  called,  by  Josephus,  Judas 
the  Gralilean,  or  Judas  of  Gralike)  persuaded  not  a 
few  not  to  enroll  themselves,  when  Cyrenius  the 
censor  was  sent  into  Judea." 

XL.  [p.  942.]  Acts  xxi.38.  "Art  not  thou 
that  Egyptian  which,  before  these  days,  madest 
an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  four 
thousand  men  that  were  murderers  T* 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  u.  c.  13.  sect.  5.  "But  the 
E^ptian  false  prophet  brought  a  yet  heavier  dis- 
aster upon  the  Jews;  for  this  impostor,  coming 
into  the  country,  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet,  gathered  together  thirty  thousand  men, 
who  were  deceived  by  him.  Having  brought 
them  round  out  of  the  wilderness,  up  to  the  mount 
of  Olives,  he  intended  from  thence  to  make  his 
attack  upon  Jerusalem;  but  Felix,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  him  with  the  Roman  soldiers,  pre- 
ventied  tne  attack."— A  great  number,  or  (as  it 
should  rather  be  rendered)  the  greatest  part,  oi 
those  that  wero  with  him,  were  either  slain  or 
taken  prisoners. 

In  tnese  two  passages,  the  designation  of  this 
impostor,  an  "EgyjSian,"  without  the  proper 
nanw ;  "  the  wilderness ;"  hb  escape^  though  his 
foUowere  were  destroyed ;  the  time  of^the  transac- 
tion, in  the  presidentship  of  Felix,  which  could 
not  be  any  long  time  before  the  words  in  Luke 
are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken :  are  circumr 
stances  of  close  correspondency.  There  b  one, 
and  only  one,  point  of  disagreentent  and  that  is, 
in  the  number  of  his  foUowera.  which  in  the  Acts 
are  called  four  thousand,  and  by  Josephus  thirty 
thousand :  but,  beskle  that  the  names  of  numbers, 
more  than  any  other  words,  are  liable  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers,  we  are,  in  the  present  instance, 
under  the  less  concern  to  reconcUe  the  evangelist 
with  Josephus,  as  Josephus  is  not,  in  this  point, 
consistent  with  himself.  For  whereas,  in  the  pas- 
sage here  quoted,  he  calls  the  number  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  tells  us  that  the  greatest  part,  orasreat 
number  (according  as  his  words  are  rendered)  of 
those  that  were  with  him,  were  destroyed ;  in  his 
Antiquities,  he  represents  four  hundred  to  have 
been  lulled  upon  this  occasion,  and  two  hundred 
taken  prisoners:*  which  certainly  was  not  the 
"  greatest  part,"  nor  "  a  great  part,"  nor  "  a  great 
number,"  out  of  thirty  thousand.  It  is  probable 
also,  that  Lysias  and  Josephus  spoke  of  the  expe- 
dition in  its  diflcrtnt  stages :  Lysias,  of  those  who 
foUowed  the  Egyptian  out  of  Jerusalem :  Josephus, 


«  Lib.  30i  0.7.  sect  & 
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of  aH  who  were  collected  about  him  aAerwaid, 
firom  different  quarterB. 

XLI.  (Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
monies,  vol.  iii.  p.  "21.)  Acts  xvii.  22.  "  Then  Paul 
stood  in  the  midst  ofMars-hill,  and  said,  Ye  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious ;  for  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your 
devotions,  I  found  an  aUar  with  this  inacription^ 
TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  there- 
fore ye  ignorantly  worship,  himdeclare  I  unto  you." 

Diogenes  Ldertius^  who  wrote  about  the  year 
SlOf  in  his  history  ^^  Epimenides,  who  is  sup- 
Doeed  to  have  flourished  nearly  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  relates  of  him  the  following  story : 
that  being  invited  to  Athens  for  the  purpose,  he 
delivered  the  city  from  a  pestilence  in  this  man- 
ner ; — "  Taking  several  sheep,  some  black,  others 
white,  he  had  them  up  to  the  Areopagus,  and 
then  let  them  ffo  where  they  would,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  those  who  followed  them,  wherever  any  of 
them  should  lie  down,  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  and  so  the  plague  ceaaed. — 
Hence,"  says  the  historian,  *'  it  has  come  to  pass, 
that  to  this  present  lime,  may  be  found  in  the  bo- 
roughs qf  the  Athenians  anonymous  altars:  a 
memorial  of  the  expiation  then  made."*  These 
altars,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  called  anony- 
mous, because  there  was  not  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular deity  inscribed  upon  them. 

Pausanias,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  in  his  description  of  Athens, 
having  mentioned  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
adds,  "  And  nigh  unto  it  is  an  altar  qf  unknown 
gods."i  And  in  another  place,  he  speaks  "^ 
altars  qf  gods  called  unknown."t 

Philostratus,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  records  it  as  an  observation  of 
ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  *'  That  it  was  wise  to  speak 
well  of  all  the  gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where 
altars  qf  unknown  demons  were  erected.  % 

The  author  qf  the  dialogue  PhUopatris,  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  Ludan,  who  wrote 
about  the  year  170,  by  others  some  anonymous 
Heathen  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  makes 
Critias  swear  by  the  unknown  god  qf  Athens  ; 
and,  near  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  has  these  words, 
**  But  let  us  find  out  the  unknown  god  of  Athens, 
and,  stretching  our  hands  to  heaven,  oner  to  him 
ourpreiaes  and  thanksgivings."!! 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  important 
ooinddenoe.  It  appears  beyond  controversy,  that 
altars  with  this  mscription  were  existing  at 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  Saint  Paul  is  alfeged 
to  have  been  there.  It  seems  also  (which  is  very 
worthy  of  observation),  that  this  inscription  was 
peculiar  to  the  Athemans.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  there  were  altars  inscribed  "  to  the  unknown 
god"  in  any  other  country.  Supposing  the  his- 
tory of  Saint  Paul  to  have  been  a  table,  how  is  it 
possible  that  such  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was,  should  hit  upon  adrcumstance 
so  extrsordinar^r,  and  introduce  it  by  an  allusion 
so  suitable  to  Saint  Paul's  office  and  character  ? 


The  examples  here  collected  will  be  sufficient, 
I  hope^  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  writers  of  the  Chris- 
tian history  knew  something  of  what  they  were 


•  In  Epimenida,  I.  i.  sepa.  1 10.     f  Pant.  1.  v.  p.  413. 

*  Pans.  1.  i.  p.  4.         f  Philos.  Apoll.  Tyan.  I.  vi.  c  3. 
Lodaa.  in  PhUop.  lom.  ii.  Grw.  p.  767. 160. 


writing  about.  Theaigmnent  is  also  atroigtliaii. 
ed  by  toe  following  considerations : — 

I.  That  these  agreements  appear,  not  only  in 
articles  of  public  history,  but  sometiines,  in  mi- 
nute, recondite,  and  very  peculiar  dicumstanfea, 
in  which,  of  all  others,  a  foiger  is  moat  likely  to 
have  been  found  tripping. 

II.  That  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
tookplace  forty  years  aAer  the  comznencement  of 
the  unristian  institution,  produced  such  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  countiy,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  that  a  writer  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  diynimstanccs  of  the  nation  be^fine  thai 
event,  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  miatakea,  in 
endeavouring  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  transac- 
tbns  connoted  with  those  drcumstanoes,  foras- 
much as  be  could  no  longer  have  a  living  exemplar 
to  copy  fh>m. 

III.  That  there  appears,  in  the  writen  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the  afllairs  of 
those  times,  which  we  do  not  find  in  authofs  of 
biter  ages.  In  particular,  "  many  of  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  of 
the  following  aces,  had  fidse  notions  concerning 
the  state  of  Ju£a,  between  the  nativity  of  Jesus 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."*  Tberefeie 
theu  could  not  have  composed  our  histories. 

Amidst  so  many  conformities,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  we  meet  with  some  oifficulties.  The 
prindpal  of  these  I  will  put  down,  together  with 
the  solutions  which  they  have  recdv^  Bat  in 
doing  this,  I  must  be  contented  with  a  brevity 
better  suited  to  the  limits  of  my  volume  than  to 
the  nature  of  a  controversial  ai]^ment.  For  the 
historical  proofii  of  my  assertions,  and  for  the 
Greek  criticisms  upon  which  some  of  them  ar« 
founded,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  second  voliune 
of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  large  work. 

I.  The  taxing  during  which  Jesus  was  bom, 
was  "  first  made^"  as  we  reeul,  according  to  ooi 
translation,  in  Samt  Luke,  "  whilst  Cyivnios  was 
governor  of  Syria."t  Now  it  turns  out  that  Cy- 
renius  was  not  governor  of  Syria  until  twelve  or, 
at  the  soonest,  ten  jrears  after  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  that  a  taxing,  census,  or  assessment,  was 
made  in  Judea  in  the  beginning  of  hb  govern- 
ment. The  charge,  the^ore,  brought  against 
the  evangelist  isj  Uiat,  intending  to  refer  to  CfaiB 
taxing,  hi  has  misplaced  the  date  of  it  by  an  errar 
of  ten  or  twelve  yean. 

The  answer  to  the  accusation  is  found  in  his 
using  the  word  "first:" — "And  this  taxing  was 
first  made :"  for  according  to  the  mistake  imputed 
to  the  evangeUst,  this  word  oould  have  no  signifi- 
cation whatever ;  it  coukl  have  had  no  pim  in 
his  narrative :  because,  let  it  relate  to  what  it  will, 
taxing,  census,  enrohnent,  or  assessment,  it  im- 
ports that  the  writer  had  more  than  one  of  those 
in  contempbition.  It  acquits  him  therefore  of  the 
charge :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  suppodtioD  of 
his  uiowing  only  of  the  taxing  in  the  beginiiing 
of  Cyrenius^s  government.  And  if  the  evanceUst 
knew  (which  this  word  proves  that  he  did)  of 
some  other  taxing  beside  that,  it  is  too  much,  for 
the  sake  of  convicting  him  of  a  mistake,  to  by  it 
down  as  certain  that  ne  intended  to  refer  to  tkoL 

The  sentence  in  Saint  Luke  may  be  construed 
thus :  "  This  was  the  first  assessment  (or  enrol- 
ment) of  Cy  renins,  governor  of  Syria  ;"t  the  words 


\ 


*  Lardner.  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  060.        t  Cbap.  ii.  v.  S. 
t  If  Um  word  wUoli  we  rtnder  "first,**  to  reodsrei 
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''goremor  of  Syiia^beiDgiMed  after  the  name  of 
CyreniiH  as  fait  addition  or  title.  And  this  title 
bdonging  to  him  at  the  time  of  writing  the  ac- 
count, was  natuiallj  enough  subjoined  to  his 
name,  though  aeiiiiired  after  the  transaction  which 
the  aocoont  describes.  A  modem  writer  who 
was  not  veiT  exact  in  the  choice  of  hb  expres- 
sions, in  rotating  the  aflbirs  of  the  East  Indies, 
might  easily  sa^,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  by 
Chvemor  Haitiiigs ;  though,  in  truth,  the  thing 
had  been  done  by  nim  before  his  advancement  to 
the  station  from  which  he  received  the  name  of 
governor.  And  this,  as  we  contend,  is  precisely 
the  inaccuracy  which  has  produced  the  difficulty 
in  Saint  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appeam  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  he  had  two  taxings  or  enrolments 
in  contemplation.  And  if  Cyrenius  had  been 
sent  upon  this  business  into  Judea,  before  he  be- 
came governor  of  Syria  (against  which  supposi- 
tion men  is  no  proo^  but  rather  external  evKlence 
of  an  enrolment  going  on  about  this  time  under 
some  penon  or  wier,*)  then  the  census,  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  to  have  been  made  b¥  him 
in  tho  beginning  of  bis  government,  would  Ibrm 
a  seoond,  so  as  to  occasion  the  other  to  be  called 

IL  Another  chronological  objection  arises  mwn 
a  date  assigned  in  the  banning  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Saint  Luke.t  '^ow  m  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  C«sar,"~Je8us 
b^an  to  be  about  thiriy  years  of  age :  finr,  sup- 
poang  Jesus  to  have  been  bom.  as  Saint  Mat- 
thew, and  Saint  Luke  also  himself,  relate,  in  the 
time  of  Herod,  he  must,  according  to  the  dates 
ffiven  in  Josephus  and  by  the  Roman  historians, 
nave  been  at  least  thirty-one  years  of  age  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  If  he  was  bom,  as 
Saint  Matthew's  narrative  intimates,  one  or  two 
years  befi>re  Herod's  death,  he  would  have  been 
thirtv-two  or  thirty-three  years  old  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  dififculty :  the  solution  turns  upon 
an  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek. 
Saint  Luke's  words  in  the  original  are  allowed, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  learaml  men,  to  signify, 
not "  that  Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
affe,"  but  **  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
wnen  he  b^an  his  ministry."  This  constraction 
bMnff  admitted,  the  adverb  "about"  i^ives  us  all 
the  Mtitude  we  want,  and  more,  especially  when 
applied,  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  deci- 
BBU  number;  for  sucn  numbers,  even  without 
this  qualifying  additbn,  are  often  used  in  a  laxer 
e,  than  is  here  contended  for.t 


**  before.**  which  it  has  been  stronsly  eontended  that 
the  Greek  idiom  allows  of;  the  whole  (KIBcttlty  va- 
Billies:  for  then  the jMuaafe  would  be,— "Now  this 
tailBf  was  made  before  CVrenius  was  sovemor  of 
SjrTia  :**  which  corresponds  with  the  chronoiofy.  But  I 
rather  dioose  to  argue,  ttat  howaver  the  word  **  first** 
he  rendered,  to  aive  it  a  meaninc  at  all,  it  militates 
with  the  ol^iection.  In  this  I  think  there  can  be  no 
Biatake. 

•  Jowphns  (Antiq.  xvii.  c.  9.  sect-ff.)  has  tMs  re- 
markable psOTSge :  "  When  therofbre  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  took  an  oath  to  be  fhithful  to  Cnsar,  and  the 
interests  of  the  king.**  .This  transaction  corresponds 
in  the  course  of  the  history  with  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth.  What  is  called  a  census,  and  which  wc  render 
taxing,  was  delivering  upon  oath  an  account  of  their 
property.  This  might  be  accompanied  with  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  or  might  be  mistaken  by  Josephus  for  it. 

t  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p^  76b. 

t  Uvy,  speaking  of  the  peace  which  the  conduct  of 

RiMBUlus  had  procured  to  the  state,  daring  the  wkoie 
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m.  Acts y.  36.  "For  befors  these  days  rose 
up  Theudas,  boastii^  himself  to  be  somebody;  to 
wnom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves:  who  was  slain:  and  all,  as 
many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered  and  broi^ht 
to  nought'* 

Josephus  has  preserved  .the  account  of  an  im- 
postor of  the  name  of  Theudas,  who  created  some 
disturbances,  and  was  slain;  but  according  to  the 
date  assigned  to  this  man's  appearance  (in  which, 
however,  it  is  very  possible  that  Josephus  may  have 
been  mistaken,  *)  it  must  have  been,  at  least,  seven 
years  after  Qamaliel's  speech,  of  which  thu  text 
IS  a  part,  was  delivered.  It  has  been  replied  to 
the  objection,  t  that  there  might  be  two  impostors 
of  this  name :  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  order 
to  give  a  general  probability  to  the  solution,  that 
the  same,  thing  appeara  to  have  happened  in  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  proved  finom  Jo- 
sephus, that  there  were  not  fewer  than  four  per- 
sons of  the  name^^f  Simon  within  forty  years, 
and  not  fewer  than  three  of  the  name  of  Judas 
within  ten  years,  who  were  all  leaders  of  insur- 
rections :  and  it  is  likewise  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rian, that,  upon  the  death  of  Herdd  the  Great, 
(which  agrees  very  well  with  the  time  of  the 
coounotion  referred  to  by  Gamaliel,  and  with  his 
manner  of  stating  that  time,  **  before  these  days,") 
there  were  innumerable  disturbances  in  Judea.  t 
Archbishop  Usher  was  of  o^ion,  that  one  of  the 
three  Judases  above-mentioned  was  GamalieVs 
Theudas;  §  and  that  with  a  less  variation  of  the 
name  than  we  actually  find  in  the  Gospels,  where 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  called,  by  Luke, 
Judas;  and  by  Mark,  Thaddeu8.ii  Origen, 
however  he  came  at  his  information,  appears  to 
have  believed  that  there  was  an  impostor  of  the 
name  of  Theudas  befoie  the  nativity  of  Christ,  f 

IV.  Matt.  xxiiL  34.  "  Wherefore,  behold  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and 
scribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kiD  and  cru- 
cify; aiid  some  of  them  shitll  ye  scourge  in  your 
s^rnagpffues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to 
city ;  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  riffhteous 
Hood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  bSiod  of 
rijzhteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zaekaria»f  bok 
ofBaraekiMj  whom  ye  dew  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar:* 

There  is  a  Zacharias,  whose  death  is  related  in 
the  second  book  of  Chronicles,**  in  a  manner 
which  perfectly  supports  our  Saviour's  allusion. 
But  this  Zacharias  was  the  son  o{  Jeftotada. 

There  is  also  Zacharias  the  prophet ;  who  was 


reign  of  his  successor  (Numa^,  has  these  words  ;tt— "  Ah 
illo  eaim  profectis  viribus  datis  tantum  valuit,  ut,  in 
fuadraginU  deinde  annos,  tutam  pacem  haberet  :**  yet 
afterward,  in  the  same  chapter, "  Romulus  (he  saiys) 
seplem  et  triginta  regnavit  annos.  Numa  trcs  et  qua< 
drsginU.** 

•  Michaelis's  Introdoction  to  the  New  Testameat 
(Marsh's  Translation,)  vol.  i.  p.  CI. 

!  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  032. 
Antiq.  I.  zvii.  c.  IS.  sect.  4.        §  Annals,  p.  7V7. 
Luke  vi.  W.    Mark  iii.  IR 
IT  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  p.  44. 

*•  ^  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upoa  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  which  stood  above  the 
people,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  saith  God,  Why 
transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  ve 
cannot  prosper  ?  Because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he 
hath  also  fbnmkcn  you.  And  they  conspired  against 
him,  and  gtoned  him  with  aton*g,  at  tks  commandment  ^ 
the  king,  in  the  court  tff  the  house  of  the  Lerdl—^Chron. 
xxiv.  S0,3I. 
tt  Liv.  Hist.  e.].  sect.  MS. 
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the  son  of  Barachiah,  and  is  ao  described  in  the 
■aperacription  of  his  prophecj,  but  of  whooe  death 
we  have  no  account. 

I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  first  Zacharias 
was  the  person  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour;  and 
that  the  name  of  tiie  father  hfts  been  since  added, 
or  changed,  by  tome  one,  who  took  it  from  the 
title  of  the  prophecy,  which  happened  to  be  better 
known  to  mm  than  the  history  in  the  Chroni- 
cles. 

There  is  likewise  a  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Ba- 
ruch,  related  by  Joeephus  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  temple  a  few  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  wofds 
put  into  our  Saviour's  mouth  contain  a  reference 
to  this  transaction,  and  were  composed  by  some 
writer,  who  either  confounded  the  time  of  the 
transaction  with  our  Saviour's  age,  or  inadvert- 
ently overlooked  the  anachronism. 

Now  suppose  it  to  have  been  so;  suppose  these 
wbrd^  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  tnmsaction 
related  in  Josephus,  and  to  have  been  MKly  as- 
cribed to  Christ ;  and  observe  what  extraordmary 
ooinddenoes  (accidentally,  as  it  must  in  that  cose 
have  been^  attend  the  fiyraer's  mistake. 

First,  toat  we  have  a  Zacharias  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  whose  death,  and  the  mann^  of  it, 
corresponds  with  Che  allusion. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  name  of  this  per- 
son's &ther  be  erroneously  put  down  in  the  GUw- 
pel,  yet  we  have  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  error, 
Dv  showing  another  Zacharias  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  much  better  known  than  the  former, 
whose  patronymic  was  actually  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  text 

Every  dne  who  thinks  upon  this  subject  will 
find  these  to  be  circumstances  which  couki  not 
have  met  together  in  a  mistake,  which  did  not 
proceed  from  the  circumstances  themselves. 

I  have  noticed,  1  think,  all  the  difBcuhies  of  this 
kind.  They  are  few :  some  of  them  admit  of  a 
dear,  others  of  a  probable  solution.  The  reader 
will  compare  them  with  the  number,  the  variety, 
the  ckMeness,  and  the  satisfactoriness,  of  the  in- 
stances which  are  to  be  set  against  them ;  and  he 
will  remember  the  scantiness,  in  many  cases,  of 
our  intelli^noe,  and  that  difiicultles  always  attend 
imperfect  information. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Undesigned  Coincidences. 

Betwebn  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of 
Saint  Paul  in  our  collection,  and  his  history  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes 
of  cone^fxmdency.  Tlw  simple  p^usal  of  the 
writings  IS  sufficient  toprove,  tnat  neither  the  his- 
tory was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters 
from  the  history.  And  the  undesignedness  of 
the  agreements  (whkh  undesignedness  is  gather- 
ed fhin  their  latency,  thefar  minuteness,  their  ob- 
liauity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in 
wnich  they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those 
ciicumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous  references 
bry  wiuch  they  are  traced  out^  demonstrates  that 
they  have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by 
any  fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coinddenoes, 
from  wbkh  these  causes  aie  exduded,  and  which 


are  too  dose  and  numerous  to  be  accounted  ht  \j 
aocklental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  neoeHsn- 
ly  have  truth  for  their  foundation. 

This  argument  appeared  to  my  mind  of  n 
much  value  (espedally  for  its  assuming  noUunf 
bende  the  existence  of  the  books,)  that  1  haw 
pursued  it  through  Saint  Paul's  thirteen  epiitlci, 
m  a  work  published  by  me  four  years  a^,  under 
the  title  or  Hotb  Paulina).  I  am  sensible  how 
feebly  any  argument  which  depends  upon  sn  in- 
duction of  partkulars,  is  represented  without 
examples.  On  which  account,  I  wished  to  have 
abridged  my  own  volume,  in  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  treated  Dr.  Lardner's  in  the  preoedinff 
chapter.  But,  upon  making  the  atteni[A,  1  did 
not  find  it  in  my  power  to  render  the  aitidei  in- 
telligible by  fewer  words  than  I  have  there  and. 
I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself.  And  I  would  partkulariy  inrile 
his  attention  to  the  observations  which  are  made 
in  it  upon  the  first  three  epistles.  I  permade 
mysdf  that  he  will  find  the  proofe,  both  of  agree- 
ment and  undesignedness,  supplied  b^  these  em- 
tles,  sufficient  to  support  the  condusion  whicn  ii 
there  maintained,  in  fevour  both  of  the  genuiiie- 
ncss  of  the  writings  and  the  truth  of  the  nam- 
tive. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  oat  how 
the  argument  bears  upon  tne  general  quertkxi  of 
the  Christian  history. 

Firrt,  Saint  Paul  in  these  letters  sffirms  in 
unequivocal  terms,  his  own  performance  of  nan- 
cies, and,  what  ouffht  particularly  to  be  lemem- 
bered,  "  That  mtracles  were  the  si^  qf  sn 
apostle."*  If  this  testimony  come  tram  Saint 
Paul's  own  hand,  it  is  invaluable.  And  thil  it 
does  so,  the  argument  before  us  fixes  in  my  nund 
a  firm  assurance. 

Secondly,  it  shows  that  the  series  of  actioo  re- 
presented In  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  was  real; 
which  alone  lays  a  foundation  for  the  propootiao 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  pert  of  our 
present  work,  viz.  that  the  original  witneases  of 
the  Christian  history  devoted  thenMdves  to  lirei 
of  toil,  suflering,  and  danger,  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  and  for  the 
sake  of  commuiucating  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
others. 

Thirdly,  it  proves  that  Luke,  or  whoever  ww 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for  the  ar- 
gument does  not  depend  upon  the  name  of  the 
author,  though  I  know  no  reason  for  qnestbniag 
it,)  vras  well  acquainted  with  Saint  Patil's  histoiyi 
and  that  he  pnMiably  was,  what  he  professes  him- 
self to  be,  a  companion  of  Saint  Paul's  travels; 
which,  if  true,  estaUishes.  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  credit  even  of  hb  Goiipel,  because  it 
shows,  that  the  writer,  from  his  time,  sitoatioo, 
and  connexions,  possessed  opportunities  of  in- 
forming himself  truly  concerning  the  tnnsadkxH 
which  he  relates.  I  have  httle  difficulty  in  a^ 
plyiiiff  to  the  Gospd  of  Saint  Luke  what  b 
proved  concerning  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostin,  con- 
sidering them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  histoiy; 
for,  though  there  are  instances  of  second  parts 
bein^  forgeries,  I  know  none  where  the  secood 
part  IS  genuine,  and  the  first  not  so. 

I  wriUonly  observe,  as  a  sequd  of  the  sigument, 
thouffh  not  noticed  m  my  work,  the  remarkable 
simiutude  between  the  style  of  Saint  John's  Goo- 


*  Bom.  zv.  18, 19.   S Cor.zii.  IS. 
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pel^4uid  of  Saint  John's  Epintle.  The  style  of 
Saint  John's  is  not  at  all  the  style  of  Sabit  Paul's 
Epistles,  though  both  are  very  singular ;  nor  is  it 
the  style  of  Saint  James's  or  of  Saint  Peter's 
Epistle :  but  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
the  Grospel  inscribed  with  Saint  John's  name,  so 
hi  as  that  resemblance  can  be  expected  to  appear, 
which  is  not  in  simple  narrative,  so  much  as  in 
reflections,  and  in  the  representation  of  discourses. 
Writings,  so  circumstanced,  prove  themselves, 
and  one  another,  to  be  genuine.  This  corres- 
pondency is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  eplBtle 
Itself  asBcrtSj  in  Saint  John's  manner  indeed,  but 
in  terms  sutficicntly  explicit,  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge  of  Christ's  history ;  "  That  which  was 
irom  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eves,  which  We  have  look- 
ed upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word 
of  life;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  de- 
clare we  unto  you."*  Who  would  not  desire— 
who  perceives  not  the  value  of  an  account,  deliver- 
ed by  a  writer  so  well  informed  as  thisi 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

QftheHtatoryqftheRfavrreetum, 

The  lustory  of  the  resunection  of  Christ  is  a 
part  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity :  but  I  do  not 
know,  whether  the  proper  strenffth  of  this  passage 
of  the  Christian  history,  or  wherein  its  peculiar 
▼aloe,  as  a  head  of  evidence,  consists,  be  generally 
understood.  It  is  not  that,  as  a  miracle,  the  re- 
■ozrectioa  ought  to  be  accounted  a  more  decisive 
proof  of  supernatural  agency  than  other  miracles 
ate;  it  is  not  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Cupels,  it 
is  better  attested  than  some  others;  it  is  not,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  that  more  weight  belongs 
to  it  than  to  other  miracles,  but  for  the  following, 
viz.  That  it  b  completely  certain  that  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  and  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity, 
asserted  the  hct.  And  this  would  have  been  cer- 
tain, if  the  four  Grospeb  had  been  lost,  or  never 
written.  Every  piece  of  Scripture  recogmses  the 
resurrection.  Every  epistle  of  every  apo&e,  every 
author  contemporary  with  the  apoSstles,  of  the  age 
immediatdy  succeecung  the  apostles,  every  writing 
Irom  that  age  to  the  pr^ent,  genuine  or  spurious, 
oa  the  side  of  Christianity  or  against  it,  concur  in 
zepresenting  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an 
article  of  his  history,  received  without  doubt  or 
disagreement  by  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, as  aUeeea  from  the  beginnizije  by  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  institutioiL  and  aUeged  as  the 
centre  of  their  testimony.  Nothing,  I  apprehend, 
which  a  man  does  not  nimself  see  or  hear,  can  be 
more  certain  to  him  than  this  point  I  do  not 
mean,  that  nothing  can  he  more  certain  than 
that  Christ  rose  mm  the  dead ;  but  tiiat  n< 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  his  aposUes,  ai 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  gave  out  that  he 
did  so.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
a  question  may  he  n»de,  whether  the  things  re- 
lated of  Christ  be  the  veir  things  which  the  apos- 
tles and  first  teachers  of  the  religion  delivered  con- 
cerning himi  And  this  question  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  evidence  we  possess  of  the  genuine- 
ness, or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  antiquity,  credit 
and  reception,  of  the  books.    On  the  subject  or 
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the  resurrection,  no  such  discossion  is  neceesafy, 
because  no  such  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The 
only  points  which  can  enter  into  our  consideration 
are,  whether  the  aposties  knowingly  published  a 
fiUsehood,  or  whether  they  were  themselves  de- 
ceived; whether  either  of  these  suppositions  be 
possible.    The  first,  I  think,  is  preUy  generally 

Sven  up.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
e  men ;  the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men 
should  Engage  in  such  a  measure  as  a  scheme  ; 
their  personal  toils,  and  dangers,  and  suffering^, 
in  the  cause;  their  appropriation  of  their  whole 
time  to  the  object ;  the  warm,  and  seemingly  un- 
ai&cted,  zeal  and  earnestness  with  whi^  they 
profess  their  sincerity;  exempt  their  memory  from 
the  suspicion  of  imposture.  The  solution  more 
deservinff  of  notice,  is  that  which  would  resolve 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles  into  enlhusiasmf 
which  would  class  the  evidence  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection with  the  numerous  stories  that  are  extant 
of  the  apparitions  of  dead  xnen.  There  are  cir- 
eumstanoes  in  the  narrative,  as  it  it  preserved  in 
our  histories,  which  destroy  this  comparison  en- 
tirely. It  was  not  one  person,  but  many,  who 
saw  him;  they  saw  him  not  only  separately  but 
together,  not  only  by  night  hut  by  day,  not  at  a 
distance  but  near,  not  once  but  several  times; 
they  not  onl^  saw  him.  but  touche^l  Mm,  con- 
vened with  him,  ate  with  him,  exammed  mis  per- 
son to  satisfy  their  doubts.  These  particulars  are 
decisive :  but  they  stand,  I  do  admit,  upon  the 
credit  of  our  records.  I  would  answer,  therefore, 
the  insinuation  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  circumstance 
which  arises  out  of  the  naturo  of  the  thing :  and 
the  reality  of  which  must  be  confessed  by  idl  who 
allow,  what  I  believe  is  not  denied,  that  the  fe- 
surrectbn  of  Christ,  whether  true  or  fidse,  was 
asserted  by  his  diKiples  firom  the  beginning ;  and 
that  circumstance  is,  the  non-production  of  the 
dead  body.  It  is  related  in  the  hirtory,  what  in- 
deed the  story  (^  the  resurrection  necessarily 
implies,  that  the  corpse  was  missing  out  of  thie 
sepulchre:  it  is  related  also  in  the  history,  that 
the  Jews  reported  that  the  followers  of  Chnst  had 
stolen  it  away.*  And  this  account,  though  loaded 
with  great  improbabilities,  such  as  the  situation 
of  the  diKiples,  their  fears  for  their  own  safety 
at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of  their  expecting  to 
succeed,  the  difficulty  of  actual  succe8s,t  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  detection  and  feilure, 
was,  nevertheless,  the  most  credible  account  that 
could  be  given  of  the  matter.  But  it  proceeds 
entirelj  upon  the  suppositbn  of  fVaud,  as  all  the 
old  objections  did.  What  account  can  be  given 
of  the  body,  upon  the  supposition  of  enthusiasm  1 
It  is  impossible  our  Lord  s  followers  could  believe 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  if  hit  corpse 

*  "*  And  this  saying  (Saint  MaUhew  writes)  is  eom- 
monly  raported  amongst  tbe  Jews  until  ihia  day,**  etaapu 
xxviii.  15.  Tbe  evanfelist  may  be  thousht  good  au- 
thority 81  to  this  point,  even  by  those  who  do  not  admit 
his  evidenoe  in  every  other  point :  and  this  point  is  suf- 
llcient  to  prove  that  the  body  was  missing. 


hend.  (Ois.  upon  the  Res.  p.  198,)  that  tbe  story  of  the 
guards  carried  collusion  upon  tbe  fkce  of  it :— "  If  is  dis- 
eiples  eame  by  nisht  and  stole  him  away,  while  we 

alonf  **  Mian  in  thair«^v^iinnataM<«oa  «imiil<f  mnt  haaa  wnmAA 


slept."  Men  in  their  circumstances  would  not  have  made 
such  an  acknowledgment  of  their  iwgligenoe,  without 
previous  assurances  ofiirutection  and  impunity, 
t "  Especially  at  the  full  moon,  the  city  full  of  people, 
the  whole  night,  as  Jeeus  and 
in  the  open  air,  the  sepulchre  so 
city  as  to  be  now  enclosed  within  the  walls.*' 
—Priestley  on  the  Resurr.  p.  S4. 


many  |nt>bably  passing  the  whole  night,  as  J 
his  disciples  bad  done,  in  the  open  air,  the  ssp 
near  the  city  as  to  be  now  enclosad  within  tb 
irr.  p.84. 
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was  lying  before  them.  No  entbuntasm  ever 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  extnTagancy  as  that: 
a  spirit  may  be  an  ilhision ;  a  body  u  a  real  thing, 
an  object  of  senae,  in  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take. An  aoooonts  of  spectres  leave  the  body  in 
the  grave.  And,  although  the  body  of  Christ 
niu|ht  be  removed  byfraud^  and  for  the  purposes 
of  fraud,  yet.  without  any  such  intention,  and  by 
sincere  but  deluded  men  (which  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  apostolic  character  .we  are  now  exa- 
mining,) no  such  attempt  could  be  made.  The  pre- 
sence and  the  absence  of  the  dead  body  are  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  hypotheos  of  enthusiasm ; 
for,  if  proent,  it  must  have  cured  their  enthusiasm 
at  once;  if  absent,  ftaud,  not  enthusiasm,  must 
have  carried  it  away. 

^  But  farther,  if  we  admit,  upon  the  concurrent  tes- 
tiaxmy  of  all  the  histories,  so  much  of  the  account  as 
states  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  set  up  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  set  up  with  asserting,  in  the  very  place 
in  wmch  he  had  been  buried,  and  a  few  days  after 
he  had  been  buried,  his  resurrection  out  of  the  grave, 
it  is  evident  that,  ir  his  body  coukl  have  been  found, 
the  Jews  would  have  produced  it,  as  the  shortest 
and  completest  answer  possible  to  the  whole  story. 
The  attempt  of  the  apostles  could  not  have  sur- 
vived this  refutation  a  moment.  If  we  also  admit, 
upon  the  authority  of  Saint  Matthew,  that  the 
Jews  were  advertised  of  the  expectation  of  Christ's 
foHoweri,  and  that  they  had  takem  due  precaution 
in  consequence  of  this  notice,  and  that  Uie  body 
was  in  marked  and  public  custody,  the  observa- 
tion receives  more  force  stiU.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing their  precaution,  and  although,  thus  prepared, 
aim  forewarned ;  when  tSM  storjr  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  came  forth,  as  it  iomiediately  <^ : 
when  it  was  publicly  asserted  by  hisdiadplM,  and 
made  the  ground  aind  basis  of  their  preaching  in 
his  name,  and  collecting  foUowen  to  his  religion, 
the  Jews  had  not  the  body  to  produee:  but  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  testimony  or  the  aposUes  by  an 
answer,  not  coatainSng  indeed  any  unpossibility 
in  itself  but  abeoluteljr  inconsistent  witn  the  sup* 
pidtion  of  their  integnty ;  that  is,  in  other  woivte, 
tnconsiitent  with  the  supposition  whkh  would  re- 
solve their  conduct  into  enthnejasnu 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TV  PropagaHon  qf  OuiaHanUy, 

In  this  argument,  the  first  considentioa  is  the 
fiKt;  in  what  degree,  within  what  time,  and  to 
what  extent,  Christianity  was  actually  propagated. 

The  accounts  of  the  matter,  whidh  can  be  col- 
lected firom  oar  books,  are  as  foOow:  A  few  days 
after  Christ't  disappearance  oat  of  the  world, 
we  find  an  aawmbly  (rf*  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to 
the  number  of  "  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  f* 
which  hundred  and  twenty  were,  probably,  a  lit- 
tle association  of  beheven,  met  together,  not 
nderely  as  believen  in  Chrik,  but  as  personally 
connected  with  the  apostles,  and  vrith  one  another. 
Whatever  was  the  number  of  believen  then  in 
Jerusalem,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
so  small  a  company  ahould  assemble :  lor  there  is 
no  proof;  that  the  foUowers  of  Christ  were  yet 
formed  into  a  society ;  that  the  sodety  was  reduced 
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into  any  order;  that  it  was  at  this  thne 
understood  that  a  new  religion  (in  the  sen 
that  term  conveys  to  us)  was  to  be  set  up  in  tW 
world,  or  how  the  professon  of  that  religion  were 
tobedisti^zuisbedfromtheRstofinBnUDd.  The 
death  of  Christ  had  left,  we  may  sappose,  the 
generality  of  his  disciples  in  great  doobt^  both  as 
to  what  they  were  to  do,  and  conoenmig  what 
was  to  follow. 

This  meetfaig  was  holden.  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  few  days  after  Chrisrs  ascension :  for,  ten 
days  after  that  event  was  the  day  of  Pentcooit, 
when,  as  our  history  relates,*  upon  a  signal  dis- 
play of  Divine  agency  attending  the  penons  of 
the  apostles,  there  were  added  to  the  aociety  "about 
three  thousand  eouls."t  But  here,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  to  be  taken,  that  these  three  tnOBsand  were 
all  ccmverted  by  this  single  miracle;  but  rather 
that  many,  who  before  were  believers  in  Christ, 
became  now  profeaeori  of  Christianity ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  found  that  a  religion  was  to  be 
established,  a  society  formed  and  set  up  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  governed  by  his  laws,  avowing 
their  belief  in  his  mission,  united  amongst  them- 
selves, and  separated  from  the  rest  (»f  the  woiM  by 
visible  distinctions;  in  pursuance  of  their  foniMr 
conviction,  and  by  virtue  of  what  they  had  heard 
and  seen  and  known  (rf*  Christ's  history,  they  pob* 
IkJy  became  members  of  it 

Wc  -read  in  the  fourth  cfaaptert  of  the  Ad^ 
that,  soon  after  this,  "the  number  of  the  men,'' 
t.  e.  the  society  openly  professing  their  belief  in 
Christ,  "was  about  five  thousand?  Sothatbeie 
is  an  increase  of  two  thoasand  within  a  very  short 
time.  And  it  is  probable  that  there  were  many, 
both  now  and  afterward,  who,  although  they  be- 
fiefed  in  Christ,  did  not  tmnk  k  neoeasary  to 
Join  themselves  to  this  society ;  or  who  waited  to 
see  what  was  likely  to  beeome  of  it  GamaSel. 
whose  advice  to  the  Jewish  council  is  recoided 
Acts  y.  34,  appean  to  have  been  of  this  deecnp- 
tion ;  perhaps  Nicodemus.  and  perhaps  also  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea.  This  chas  of  men,  their 
character  and  their  ruik,  are  likewise  pointed  oet 
by  Saint  John,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Us  Gos- 
pel :  "Nevertheless^  among  the  chief  ruleia  also^ 
many  befieved  on  him:  but  because  of  the  Phari- 
sees, they  £d  not  confess  him,  lest  they  sfaooU 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  for  they  kived  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  prake  of  God."  Per- 
sons^ such  as  these,  might  admit  the  inirades  of 
ChiUt,  without  being  immediately  convinced  that 
they  were  under  obhgation  to  make  a  public  pio- 
fession  of  Christianity,  at  the  risk  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  in  life,  and  even  of  life  itselflf 


•  AeUii.  1.  t  A«U  ii.  41.  }  V«r.  4. 

{  **  Beside  those  who  proftased,  and  those  who  r^|ect- 
ed  and  opposed,  ChriiUaaitv,  there  were,  in  all  proha- 
bility,  mnlUtades  between  both,  neither  perfect  CThris- 
tians,  nor  yet  un  believen.  Ttiey  bad  a  Ibvoar^le 
minion  of  the  Gospel,  but  worldly  considerations  aade 
them  unwilling  to  own  it.  Tlnire  were  nany  ctrenm- 
stanees  whieb  inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity 
was  a  Divine  revelation,  but  there  were  many  inooa- 
venienees  which  attended  the  open  profteion  of  it :  and 
they  coaM  not  And  ia  themselves  eoorafs  eaongh  to 
bear  them,  to  disoblige  their  (Kends  and  fasaily,  toraia 
their  forlnnee,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and 
their  lifis,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  religion.  Tbnefbie 
they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  if  they  endeavooied  ts 
observe  the  great  prineiplea  of  morality,  whkh  Christ 
had  repreeented  as  the  principal  part,  the  snm  and  mb- 
■tanoe.  of  religion  ;  if  they  thought  honoorablv  of  the 
gospel,  if  they  offered  no  inlury  to  the  Christians,  if 
they  did  them  all  the  services  ttat  they  ooaM  s^^ 
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CbrislSAiiity,  howeter,  proceeded  to  increue  in 
JeniBalem  by  a  piogreM  equally  rapid  with  its 
Ural  suocefls:  for,  in  the  next*  cHapter  of  our  his- 
tory, we  read  that  **  believers  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Loid,  mu^iMie*  both  of  men  and  women.'* 
And  this  enlargement  of  the  new  society  araears 
in  the  ftnt  vene  of  the  socceeding  chapter,  wnore- 
in  we  are  told,  that,  *<  when  tl:^  number  of  the 
^Badples  was  muUipliedj  there  arose  a  murmoiing 
of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because 
their  widows  weve  neglected  :"t  and,  aAerward  in 
the  same  chapter,  it  is  declared  expressly,  that 
**  the  namber  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusa- 
lem greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  ftith." 

This  I  call  the  first  period  in  the  propagation 
•f  Christianity.  It  commences  with  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  extends,  as  may  be  collected  from 
JDcidimtal  notes  of  time,t  to  something  more  than 
•DO  year  after  that  event  During  which  tenn, 
the  preaching  of  Christianity,  so  &r  as  our  docd- 
■unts  inform  us,  was  confined  to  the  single  dty 
of  Jerusalem.  And  how  did  it  succeed  there  1 
The  first  assembly  which  we  meet  with  of  Christ's 
dlsciplpfl,  and  that  a  few  days  afler  his  removal 
from  the  world,  consisted  of  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty."  About  a  week  after  this,  ''  thrae  thou- 
sand were  added  in  one  day :"  and  the  numberof 
Christians,  pubUcly  baptiaed,  and  puUiely  asso- 
ciating together,  was  yery  soon  increased  to  "  6^ 
thousand.^  ''Muttitudes  both  of  men  and  wo- 
nwn  continued  to  be  added ;"  "  disciples  muhiplied 
greatly,"  and  "many  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  as 
wefl  as  othera,  became  obedient  tothe  fidth;"  and 
Una  within  a  space  of  less  than  two  years  from 
the  eonuneneement  of  the  institution. 

By  reason  of  a  ponsecotion  raised  against  the 
dunch  at  Jerusalem,  the  conyerts  yrere  driven 
fiom  that  city,  and  dispersed  thiouffhout  the  re- 
gions of  Jodea  and  Saffiaria.f  Wbeieyer  tfa^ 
came,  they  brought  their  religion  with  them:  for, 
ov  historian  infiirms  us,ll  that  "they,  that  were 
•caiteied  abroad,  went  every  where  preaching  the 
wotd,"  The  effect  of  this  preaching  comes  after- 
wanl  to  be  noticed,  where  tne  historian  is  )ed,  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative,  to  observe,  that  then 
fi.  e.  about  three  yean  posterior  to  this,ir)  "the 
chmebes  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Ghili- 
lee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and  vralking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  oomfoitoftbe 
HoIt  Ghost,  were  muhiplied.''  This  viras  the 
work  of  the  mcoad  perkxi,  which  comprises  about 
Jbmryean. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
confined  to  Jews,  to  Jewish  proselytes,  and  to  Sa- 
maritans. And  I  cannot  forbear  from  setting 
down  in  this  phoe,  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
which  sppean  to  me  to  be  perfectly  well  founded: 
— ^"the  Jews  still  remain:  but  how  seldom  is  it 
that  we  can  make  a  single  proselytel  There  is 
vesson  to  think^  that  there  were  more  converted 
lij  the  apostles  m  one  day,  than  have  since  been 
won  oi«r  in  the  last  thonsand  y^ais."** 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  apostles^  that  they 


perlbnn,  tbey  were  wilUof  to  hope,  that  God  woold  ac- 
cept this,  and  that  He  woald  excuse  and  forgive  ttw 
rest.**— Jortin*8  Dis.  on  tbe  Chris.  Bel  p.  91.  ed.  4. 

-•  AeU  V.  14.  t  AcU  vi.  1. 

i  Vide  PeanoQ's  Antlq.  I.  zvili  s.  7.  Benson's  His- 
aery  of  C^hrist,  book  i.  p.  148. 

f  Acts  viii.  1.     I  Ver.  4.     f  Benson,  book  i.  p.  907. 

^  Bryaat  on  the  IVath  Of  the  Christian  BelifioB,pL 
119. 


were  at  fiberty  to  propoie  the  religion  to  mankind 
at  large.  That' "  mystery,''  as  Saint  Paul  calls  it,* 
and  as  it  then  was,  was  revealed  to  Peter  by  an 
especial  miracle.  It  appears  to  have  beent  about 
seven  years  after  Christ  s  ascension,  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  of  Cesarea.  A 
year  after  this,  a  great  multitude  of  Gentiles  were 
converted  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  expressions 
employed  by  the  historian  are  these: — "  A  great 
number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ;*'  "  much 
people  was  added  unto  tho  Lord;"  "  the  apostles 
Barnabas  and  Paul  taught  much  people.")  Upon 
Herod^  death,  which  happened  in  the  next  year,§ 
it  is  observed,  that  "  the  word  of  God  grew  ami 
multiplied.'*!!  Three  years  from  this  tune,  upon 
the  preaching  of  Paul  at  loonium,  the  metropolis 
of  Lycaonia,  '*a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and 
Greeks  believed  7*^  and  afterward,  in  the  course 
of  this  verf  progress^  is  represented  as  "  making 
many  disciples'^  at  Derbe,  a  principal  city  in  the 
same  district.  Three  yeare^  after  this,  which 
brings  us  to  sixteen  after  the  ascennon,  the  apos- 
tles wTpte  a  public  letter  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Gentile  converts  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilida^ 
with  which  letter  Paul  travelled  through  these 
countries,  and  found  the  churehes  "  establiriied  in 
the  faith,  and  increasing  in  number  daily.'tt  From 
Asia  the  apostle  pro^eded  into  Ghreece.  where 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  we  find  him 


at  Theasakmioa ;  in  which  chy,  "  some  of  the  Jews 
bdieved,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  muki- 
iode."tt  We  meet  also  here  with  an  accidental 
hint  of  the  general  progress  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sion, in  the  exclamation  of  the  tumultuous  Jews 
of  'Thessalonica,  "that  they,  who  had  turned  the 
work!  upside  down,  were  come  thither  also."!!  At 
Berea,  the  next  city  at  which  Paul  arrives,  the 
historian,  who  was  present,  informs  us  that  "«iany 
of  the  Jews  believed."IHI  The  next  year  andalMdf 
of  Saint  Paul's  ministij  was  spent  at  Corinth. 
Of  his  success  in  that  aty,  we  receive  the  follow- 
ing intimations;  "  that  many  of  the  Corinthians 
bcueved  and  were  baptized ;"  and  "  that  it  was 
revealed  to  the  apostle  by  Chrirt.  that  he  had 
mifc^  people  in  that  city.''inr  Within  leas  than  a 
year  after  his  departure  from  Corinth,  and  twenty- 
five***  ^esrs  after  the  ascension,  Saint  Paul  fixed 
his  station  at  Ephesus,  for  the  space  of  two  yearsttt 
and  something  more.  The  effect  of  his  ministry 
in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  drew  from  tlie 
historian  a  reflection,  how  "mightily  grew  the 
woidof(3odaiidpreyailed.''ttt  Anaat  the  con- 
clusion of  this  period,  we  find  Demetrius  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  who  were  akumed  by  the  progress 
of  the  religion,  complaining,  that  "not  onfy  at 
Ephesus,  mit  also  throughout  all  Asia  (»'.  e.  the 
grovinoe  of  Lydia,  and  um  country  adjoining  to 
Ephesus,)  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  much  ^ple.^fH  6eside  these  accounts, 
there  occurs,  incidentally,  mention  of  converts  at 
Rome^  Alexandria,  Athens,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  Ma- 
cedonia, Philippi. 

This  is  the  third  period  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  setting  off  in  the  seventh  year  after 
the  ascension,  and  ending  at  the  twenty-eighth. 


•  Eph.  ill. »-«. 

i  Benson's  History  of  Christ,  book  if.  p.  S96. 
Acts  xi.  81,  94, 96.  {^  Benson,  book  ii.  p.  98§. 

Aets  xii.  S4.  IT  Acts  xiv.  1. 

*  Benson,  boolc  iii .  p.  50.  ft  Acts  xvi.  5. 

tt  Acts  xvii.  4.       §S  Acts  xvii.  6.       IK  Acts  xvii.  Ii. 
f¥  Acuxviii.8— 10.       •»•  Benson,  liooli  ill  p  100. 
trt  Acts  xiz.  10.    Itl  Acts  ziz.  80.    j^AcU  xix.  88. 
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Now  Ikj  these  three  periods  together,  and  observe 
how  the  progress  of  the  religion  by  these  accounts 
is  represent^.  The  institution,  which  properly 
began  only  after  its  author's  removal  (rpm  the 
world,  before  the  end  of  thirty  yeaAi  had  spread 
itself  through  Judea,  GraUlee,  and  Samaria,  al- 
most all  the  numerous  districts  of  the  L.esser  Asia, 
through  Greece,  and  the  Ishinds  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extendi  it- 
self to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Sy- 
ria, at  Joppa,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at 
Lydda,  Saron,  the  number  of  converts  is  intimated 
by  the  expressions,  "  a  ffreat  number,"  '^  great 
multitudes,"  "  much  peof^.*^  Converts  are  men- 
tioned, without  any  designation  of  their  number,* 
at  Tyre,  Cesarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Ptulippi,  Lys- 
tra,  Damascus.  During  all  this  time,  Jerusalem 
continued  not  only  the  centre  of  the  mission,  but 
a  principal  seat  oi  the  religion  *,  for  when  Saint 
Paul  turned  thither  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  considering  the  accounts, 
the  other  apostles  pointed  out  to  nun,  as  a  reason 
for  his  compliance  with  their  advice,  "  how  many 
thousands  (myriads,  ten  thousands)  there  were  in 
that  city  who  believed."t 

Upon  this  abstract,  and  the  writing  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  the  following  observations  seem  ma- 
terial'to  be  made: 

I.  That  the  account  comes  from  a  penon,  who 
was  himteirconcemed  in  a  portion  of  what  he  re- 
lates, and  was  contemporary  with  the  whole  of  it ; 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  and  frequented  the  society 
of  those  who  had  actea,  and  were  acting,  the  chief 
parts  in  the  transaction.  I  lay  down  this  pdnt 
podtiTely ;  for  had  the  ancient  attestations  to  this 
valuaUe  record  been  less  satisfiictory  than  they 
are,  the  unafiectedness  and  simplicity  with  which 
the  author  notes  his  presence  upon  certain  occa- 
sions, and  the  entire  absence  or  art  and  design 
firom  these  notices,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
persuade  my  mino,  that  whoever  he  was,  he  ac- 
tualljr  lived  in  the  times,  and  occupied  the  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  represents  himself  to  be.  When 
I  say, ''  whoever  he  wati,"  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  a 
doubt  upon  the  name  to  which  antiquity  hath  as- 
cribed the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for  there  is  no 
cause  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  questioning 
it|)  but  to  observe,  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
time  and  situatbn  of  the  author  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  his  name^  and  that  these  appear  from 
the  work  itself  and  m  the  most  unsuspicKMis  form. 

IL  That  this  account  is  a  very  incomplete  ac- 
count of  the  preaching  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity; I  mean,  that,  if  what  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory be  true,  much  more  than  what  the  history 
contains  must  be  true  also.  For  although  the 
narrative  finom  which  our  information  is  derived, 
has  been  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is 

.  •  ConRidering  the  extreme  conciseness  of  many  ports 
of  the  hiittory,  the  silence  about  the  numbers  of  converts 
is  no  proof  of  their  paucity  ;  for  at  Philippi,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  number,  yet  Baint  Paul  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  to  that  churrh.  The  churches  of  Ga- 
latia,  and  the  aflhirs  of  those  churches,  were  consider* 
able  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  another  letter,  and  of 
much  of  Saint  Paul's  solicitude:  yet  no  account  is  pro- 
served  in  the  history  of  his  succ^^s,  or  even  of  his 
preaching  in  that  country,  except  the  cli.htiiniicc  which 
these  words  convey ;— "  Wiieu  they  had  gone  throughout 
Phrygia,  and  the  region  of  Galatia— they  essayed  to  go 
into  Ilithynia/*~Acts  xvi.  I». 
t  Acts  xxi.  20. 


in  foot  a  hiatonr  of  the  twdve  apostles  only  dariDff 
a  short  time  of  their  continuing  together  at  Jem- 
salsm;  and  even  of  this  period  the  account  is  ^ery 
concise.  The  work  afterward  consists  of  a  few 
important  passages  of  Peter's  ministry,  of  the 
speM:h  and  death  of  Stephen,  of  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  deacon ;  and  the  sequd  or  the  volxime, 
that  IS,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  taken  np  with 
the  conversion,  the  travels,  the  discourses  and  his- 
tory of  the  new  ^xjstle  Paul;  in  whidi  history, 
also,  large  portions  of  time  are  often  pMsed  over 
with  very  scanty  notice. 

lU.  That  the  account,  so  for  as  it  ^oes,  is  for 
this  very  reason  more  credible,  ^ad  it  been  the 
author's  desi^  to  have  displayed  the  early  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  he  would  undoubtedly  nave 
collected,  or,  at  least,  have  set  forth,  accounts  of 
the  preaching  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  can- 
not^ without  extreme  improbability,  be  supposed 
to  nave  remained  silent  and  inactive,  or  not  lo 
have  met  with  a  share  of  that  success  which  at- 
tended their  colleagues.  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  observation  of  the  same  kind. 

IV.  That  the  intimations  of  toe  nimiber  of 
converts,  and  of  the  success  of  the  preaching  «f 
the  apostles,  come  out  for  the  most  part  ineidemi' 
ally!  ue  drawn  from  the  historian  by  the  €ioca- 
flion ;  such  as  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  con- 
verts; tlie  rest  from  persecution;  Herod^s  death; 
the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barna- 
bas calling  Paul  to  his  assistance ;  Paul  coming 
to  a  place,  and  finding  there  disdpfes ;  the  damour 
of  the  Jews ;  the  compbint  of  artificers  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  popular  religion ;  the  reason 
assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfiMtkn  to  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  tiad  it  not  been  Sx 
these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice  what- 
ever would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  con- 
verts in  several  of  the  paassges  in  which  tbat  no- 
tice now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  lenxyve  the 
suspicion  of  a  design  to  exag^rate  or  deceive. 

Parallel  testimonies  with  the  hisloiy,  aie 
the  letters  of  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  other  apostlca^ 
which  iiave  come  down  to  us.  Those  or  Semt 
Paul  are  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Corinth, 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  the  church  of  Gmlataa,  and, 
if  the  inscription  be  right,  of  Ephesus ;  his  nums- 
try  at  all  which  places,  is  recorded  in  thehialQiy: 
to  the  church  of  Colosse,  or  rather  to  the  chmcfaci 
of  Polosse  and  Laodicea  jointly,  which  he  had  net 
then  visited. «  They  recognise  by  refeienoe  tha 
churches  of  Judea,  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  **  iJI 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."*  In  the  Epistle  lo 
the  Romans,t  the  author  is  led  to  deliver  a  re- 
mariLable  dedaration  concerning  the  extent  of  hit 
preaching,  its  efikacy,  and  the  cause  to  which  he 
ascribes  it, — "  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by 
word  and  deed,  through  mighty  ngns  and  won- 
ders, by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  that 
from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  lllyricam, 
I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,^  we  fiiKl  an  obUqoe 
but  veiT  strong  si£[nification  of  the  then  grnend 
state  of  the  Christian  mission,  at  least  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Saint  Paul : — "  If  ye  continue  in  the 
faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard,  and  which  icas  pteachea  to  every  creature 
which  is  under  heaven  j'*  which  Gospel,  he  had 
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reminded  them  near  the  beginning*  of  his  letter, 
"was  present  with  them,  as  it  was  in  all  the 
vorld.  The  expressions  are  hyperbolical;  but 
they  are  hyperboles  which  conld  only  be  used  by 
t  writer  woo  entertained  a  strong  sense  of  the 
subject  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  accosts  the 
Christians  dispersed  throughout  Pontus,  Galatiaj 
Cappododa,  Asia,  and  BiUiynia. 


It  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  theae 
accounts  are  confirmed,  or  followed  up  by  other 
evidence. 

Tacitus,  in  delivering  a  relation,  which  has 
already  been  laid  before  the  reader,  of  the  fire 
which  happened  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Nero  ^which  coincides  with  the  thirtieth  year 
after  Christ's  ascension,)  asserts,  that  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  rumours  of  having  been 
himself  the  aumor  of  the  mischief,  procured  the 
Christians  to  be  accused.  Of  whicn  Christians, 
thus  brought  into  his  narrative,  the  following  is 
so  much  of  the  historian's  account  as  belongs  to 
our  present  purpose :  "  They  had  their  denomina- 
tion from  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  superstition, 
though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  a^ain,  and 
spread  not  only  over  Judea,  but  reached  the  city 
alio.  At  first,  they  only  were  apprehended  who 
confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  afterward  a  vast 
mvitUude  were  discovered  by  them.'*  This  t^ 
timnny  to  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity  is 
extremely  material.  It  is  from  an  historian  of 
great  reputation,  living  near  the  time ;  from  a 
■trao^r  and  an  enemy  to  the  religion ;  and  it 
joins  immediately  with  the  period  tmrough  which 
the  Scripture  accounts  extend.  It  establishes 
these  pointa :  that  the  relidon  began  at  Jerusalem ; 
that  it  spread  throughout  J  udea ;  that  it  had  reach- 
ed Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  had  there 
obtained  a  great  numl)er  of  converts.  This  was 
about  six  years  after  the  time  that  Saint  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  something 
more  than  two  years  after  he  arrived  there  himself. 
The  converts  to  the  religion  were  then  so  numer- 
ous at  Rome^  that  of  those  who  were  betrayed  by 
the  information  of  the  persons  first  persecuted,  a 
great  multitude  (moltitudo  ingens)  were  discover- 
ed and  seized. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  temporary  check 
which  Tacitus  represents  Christiamty  tobave  rft- 
ceived  (repressa  in  praesens)  referred  to  the  perse- 
cution at  Jerusalem,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stephen,  (Acts  viii ;)  and  which,  by  dispersing  the 
converts,  caused  the  institution,  in  some  measure, 
to  disappear.  Its  second  eruption  at  the  same 
place,  and  within  a  short  time,  has  much  in  it  of 
the  character  of  truth.  It  was  the  firmness  and 
perKverance  of  men,  who  knew  what  they  relied 
upon. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  superior  in 
imjwrtance,  is  the  testimony  of^Pliny  the  Younger. 
Plmy  was  the  Roman  eovemor  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  two  considereUe  districts  in  the  north- 
em  nart  of  Asia  Minor.  The  situation  in  which 
he  ttmnd  his  province,  led  him  to  apply  to  the 
emperor  (Trajan)  for  his  direction  as  to  the  con- 
duct he  was  to  hold  towards  the  Christians.  The 
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letter  in  which  this  application  is  contained,  was 
written  not  quite  eighty  ^ears  after  Christ's  as- 
cension. The  president,  in  this  letter,  states  the 
measures  he  had  already  pursued,  and  then  adds, 
as  his  reason  for  resorting  to  the  emperor's  coun- 
sel and  authority,  the  following  words: — "Sus- 
pending all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse 
to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  mat- 
ter highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are 
in  danger  of  smTering :  for,  many  of  all  ages,  and 
of  ev*ry  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  ammctifted. 
and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of 
this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser 
towns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  it  may  be  restrained  and 
correctAl.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which 
were  ahnost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequent- 
ed ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
mission, are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  arc  every 
where  (passim)  bought  up;  whereas,  for  some 
time,  there  were  few  to  purchase  them.  Whence 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  numbers  of  men  mif  ht 
be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  that 
shall  repent,"* 

It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  passage  of 
Pliny's  letter,  here  quoted,  proves,  not  only  that 
the  Christians  in  Pontus  and  Bitlijrnia  were  now 
numerous,  but  that  they  had  subsisted  there  tor 
some  considerable  time.  "  It  is  certain,**  he  says, 
"  that  the  temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken 
(plainly  ascribing  this  desertion  of  the  popular 
worship  to  the  prevalency  of  Christianity,)  be^ 
to  be  more  frequented,  and  the  sacred  solemnities, 
sdler  a  long  intermission,  are  revived."  There 
are  also  two  clauses  in  the  former  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  indicate  the  same  thing;  one,  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  had  "  never  been  present  at 
any  trials  of  Christians,  and  therefore  knew  not 
what  was  the  usual  subject  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment, or  how  far  either  ^Vas  wont  to  be  urged.** 
The  second  clause  is  the  following:  "Others 
were  named  by  an  informer,  who,  at  first,  confess- 
ed themselves  Christians,  and  afterward  denied 
it ;  the  rest  said,  they  had  been  Christians,  some 
three  yeare  ago,  some  longer,  and  some  about 
twenty  years."  It  is  also  apparent,  that  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  Christians  as  a  description  of  men 
well  known  to  the  person  to  whom  he  writes. 
His  first  sentence  concerning  them  is,  "  I  have 
never  been  present  at  the  triab  of  Christians." 

This  mention  of  the  name  of  Christians,  with- 
out any  preparatory  explanation,  shows  that  it 
was  a  term  mmiliar  both  to  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter, and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  Pliny  would  naturally  have 
beffun  his  letter  by  informing  the  emperor,  that 
he  nad  met  with  a  certain  set  of  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, odled  Christians. 

Here  then  is  %  very  sinsnlar  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  short  space. 
It  was  not  fourscore  yeara  afi^  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter ;  nor  seventy 
yeara  since  the  apostles  of  Jesus  began  to  mention 
his  name  to  the  Gentile  world.  Bitlwnia  and 
Pontus  were  at  a  great  distance  from  Judea,  the 
centre  from  which  the  religion  spread;  yet  in 
these  provinces,  Christianity  had  long  subsisted, 
and  Christians  were  now  in  such  numbera  as  to 
lead  the  Roman  governor  to  report  to  the  empcroi; 
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that  they  wen  fbond  not  only  in  cities,  bdt  in  Til- 
lages and  in  open  countries ;  of  all  am,  of  ereiy 
rank  and  condition ;  that  they  abonnded  so  moch, 
as  to  have  prodoced  a  visible  desertion  of  the 
temples;  that  beasts  brought  to  market  for  victims, 
had  few  puchasers;  that  the  sacred  solemnities 
were  mttoh  neglected: — drcumstanoes  noted  bj 
Phny,  fiir  the  express  purpose  of  showing  to  tbie 
emperor  the  efiect  and  prevalency  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. 

No  eWdence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  Christians  were  more  nomerous  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  than  in  other  parU  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  nor  has  any  reason  been  oflered 
to  shew  why  they  should  be  so.  Christianity  did 
not  begin  in  these  countries,  nor  near  them.  1  do 
not  know,  therefore,  that  we  ouffht  to  confine  the 
description  in  Pliny's  letter  to  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  provinces,  even  if  no  other  ac- 
count of  the  same  subject  had  come  down  to  us ; 
bat  certsinly,  this  letter  may  fiuriy  be  applied  in 
aid  and  confirmation  of  the  representations  given 
of  the  general  state  of  Christianity  in  the  worid, 
by  Chnetian  writen  of  that  and  the  next  succeed- 
incage. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  yean 
after  Pliny,  tod  one  hundred  and  six  after  the 
Ascension,  has  these  remarkable  words :  "  There 
is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or 
of  any  other  name,  even  of  tho^  who  wander  in 
tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  amongst  whom  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  are  not  o0ered  to  the  Ftiher 
and  Creator  of  the  Universe  by  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Jesus."  *  TeituUian,  who  comes  about 
fifty  years  after  Justin,  appeals  to  the  governors 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  these  terms:  "  We  were 
but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your  cities, 
islands,  towns,  and  boroughs,  the  camp,  the  senate, 
mud  the  forum.  They  ^he  heathen  adversaries 
of  Christianitv)  lament,  that  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank  also,  ore  con- 
verts to  that  name."  t  I  do  allow,  that  these  ex- 
pressions are  loose,  and  may  be  called  dedamatoty. 
But  even  declamation  hath  its  bounds :  this  public 
boasting  upon  a  sulject  which  must  be  known  to 
every  raider  was  not  only  useless  but  unnatural, 
unless  the  truth  of  the  case,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, correspond  vrith  the  description;  at  least, 
unleiw  it  had  been  both  true  and  notorious,  that 
great  multitudes  of  Christians,  of  all  ranks  and 
orders,  were  to  be  fi>und  in  most  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  same  Tertullian,  in  another 
passage,  by  way  of  setting  forth  the  extensive  dif- 
insion  of  Christianitypenumerates  as  bekmging 
to  Christ,  beside  many  other  oountries,  the 
**  Moors^nd  Gctulians  of  Africa,  the  borders  of 
Spain,  several  nations  of  France,  and  parts  of 
Britain,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  the  Sama- 
ritans, Dad,  Grermans,  and  Scythians  ;**$  and, 
which  is  more  material  than  the  extent  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  number  of  Christians  in  the  several 
countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is  thus  expressed 
by  him:  "  Although  so  great  a  multitude,  that  in 
abnost  every  dty  we  form  the  greater  part,  we 
pass  our  time  modestly  and  in  silence,  f  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  preceded  Tertullian  by  a  few 
years,  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  success 
of  Chrifftianity  and  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophical    institutions:   ''The    phikMophem 
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were  confined  to  Greece,  and  to  their  ptiticolsr 
retainers;  butthedoctrineof  the  Master  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  remain  in  Judea,  as  philosophr 
did  in  Greece,  but  it  spread  throughout  the  whoM 
worid,  in  eveiy  nation,  and  village^  and  dty,  both 
of  Greeks  and  Bariiaiians,  convertrag  both  whois 
houses  and  separate  individuals,  having  already 
brought  over  to  the  truth  not  a  few  of  the  philoso- 
phers themselves.  If  the  Greek  philoeoDhy  be 
prohifailed,  it  immedatdy  vanishes;  wneress, 
from  the  first  preaching  of  ow  doctrine.  Jdn^ 
and  tyrants,  governors  and  presidents,  with  tbeu 
whole  train,  and  with  the  populace  on  their  side, 
have  endeavoured  with  their  whole  might  to  ex- 
terminate it,  yet  doth  it  flourish  more  and  more.  * 
Origen,  who  fi>Uows  Tertullian  at  the  distance  «f 
only  thirty  years,  delivers  neariy  the  same  ac- 
count: "  In  every  part  of  the  world  (says  he,) 
throughout  all  Greece,  and  in  all  other  natkns^ 
there  are  innumerable  and  immense  mokkudesj 
who,  having  left  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
those  whom  they  esteemed  gods,  have  given 
themselves  up  to  the  law  of  Moees,  and  the  refi- 
gion  of  Christ:  and  this  not  without  the  bittereit 
resentment  from  the  idolaten,  by  whom  th^ 
were  fiequentlj  put  to  torture,  and  sometimes  to 
death :  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how,  in  ss 
short  a  time,  the  religion  has  increased,  amkkt 
punishment  and  death,  and  every  kind  of  tortnre."t 
in  another  passage,  Origen  draws  the  ibUowini 
candui  comparison  between  the  state  of  Christi- 
anity in  his  time,  and  the  condition  of  its  mare 
primitives^:  "Bj  the  good  providence  of  God, 
the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  in- 
creased continually,  that  it  b  now  preached  freely 
without  molestation,  although  there  were  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  to  the  spreamng  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  in  the  world.  But  as  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  the  Gentiles  shouM  have  the  benefit  of 
it,  all  the  counsels  of  men  against  the  Christians 
were  defeated :  and  by  how  much  the  more  em- 
perors and  govemon  of  provinces,  and  the  peopfe 
every  where,  strove  to  depress  them ;  so  much  the 
more  have  they  increased,  and  prevailed  exceed- 
inffly.**t 

it  is  wen  knovm,  that  within  leas  than  eighty 
years  afier  this,  the  Roman  empire  became  Chris- 
tian under  Constantino:  and  it  b  probable  that 
Constantine  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  th» 
Christiani^  because  they  were  the  powerful  party ; 
for  Amobius,  who  wrote  imnvdiatdy  before  Con- 
stantine's  accearion,  spealLs  of  the  whole  worid 
as  filled  with  Christ's  doctrine,  of  its  difliision 
throughout  all  countries,  of  an  innumerable  body 
of  Christians  in  distant  provinces,  of  the  strange 
revolution  of  opinion  of  men  of  the  greatest  go- 
nius,  orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  Istwyvrs, 
physicians,  having  come  over  to  the  institution, 
and  that  also  in  the  face  of  threats,  executions, 
and  tortures.!  And  not  more  than  twenty  yean 
after  Constantine's  entire  possesdon  of  the  em- 
pire, Julius  Firmicus  Matemus  caUs  upon  the 
emperore  Constantius  and  Constans  to  extirpate 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  religion ;  the  redooed  and 
fallen  condition  of  which  b  described  by  our  au- 
thor in  the  foUowing  words:  "Lic^  adhoc  in 
quibusdam  regionibus  idoldatris  morientb  palpi- 
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tent  membra ;  tamen  in  eo  reo  est,  ut  a  Clmstunifl 
onmibuB  tenis  pestiferam  hoc  maimn  funditibB 
ampntetur:"  and  in  another  place,  "Modicum 
tantnm  supereat,  ut  legibus  vestria — extincta  ido- 
lohtris  pereat  liineata  oontagb."*  It  will  not  be 
thooght  that  we  quote  this  writer  in  order  to  re- 
coomiend  his  temper  or  his  judgment,  but  to  show 
the  comparative  aUte  of  Christianity  and  of  Hea- 
thenism at  this  period.  Fifty  years  afterward, 
Jerome  represents  the  dechne  of  Paganism  in 
kngua^  which  conveys  the  same  idea  of  its  ap> 
proachm^  extinctioD ;  ''  Solitndinem  patituret  m 
nibe  gentiHtas.  Dii  quondam  nationam,  cum  bu- 
bonibus  et  noetuis,  in  solis  culminibus  remanse- 
runt'^  Jerome  here  indulges  a  triumph,  natural 
and  allowmble  in  a  zealous  mend  of  the  cause,  but 
which  could  only  be  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the 
consent  and  umversality  with  which  he  saw  the 
lehgion  received.  "  But  now  (says  he)  the  passion 
ana  resurrection  of  Christ  are  celebrated  in  the 
disoourses  and  writings  of  aU  nations.  I  need  not 
mention,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Latins.  The  Indians, 
Persians,  Goths,  and  Egyptians,  philosophize,  and 
firmly  bdieve  the  immOTtality  of  the  soul,  aiid  fu- 
ture recompenses,  which,  bef<»e,the  greatest  phi- 
osophers  tud  denied,  or  doubted  of,  or  perplexed 
with  their  disputes.  The  fierceness  of  Thracians 
and  Scythians  it  now  softened  by  the  ^ntle  sound 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  every  where  Chnst  is  all  in 
aIL"t  Were  therefore  the  motives  of  C<mstan- 
tine's  conversion  ever  so  proMematica],  the  easy 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  ruin  of 
Heathenism,  under  him  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  progress  whkh 
ChristianitT  had  made  in  the  preceding  period.  It 
may  be  added  also^  "  that  Maxentius,  tto  rival  of 
Constantino,  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the 
Christians.  Therefore  of  those  who  were  con- 
tending for  worldly  power  and  empire,  one  actual- 
ly fiivoured  and  flattered  thepa,  and  another  may 
be  suspected  to  have  joined  himself  to  them,  part- 
ly from  consideration  of  interest:  so  considerable 
were  they  become,  under  external  disadvantages 
of  all  sorts."!  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  through- 
out the  whole  transaction  hitherto,  tne  j^t  seem- 
ed to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the  public  opmion. 

It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  ofthe 
extent  and  progress  of*^  Christianity,  or  rather  of 
the  character  aind  quality  of  many  early  Chris- 
tiana, of  their  learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice 
the  number  of  Christian  writen  who  flourished 
in  these  ages.  Saint  Jerome's  catalogue  contains 
sixty-^ix  writers  within  the  first  three  centuries, 
and  the  first  six  years  of  the  fourth;  and^i^^ 
J^na^  between  that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  A.  D. 
393.  Jerome  nitroduoes  his  catalogue  with  the 
following  just  remonstrance:— "Let  those  who 
•ay  the  churdi  has  had  no  philosophers,  nor  do- 
quent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and  what 
they  were  who  founded,  established,  and  adorned 
it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  fidtn  of  rusticity, 
and  confess  their  mistake."!!  Of  these  writers,  se- 
yeral,  as  Justin,  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  Ongjfsn^  Bardesanes,  Hippolitus,  Eu- 
sebius,  were  voraminous  writers.  Christian  wri- 
ters abounded  particulariy  about  the  year  17B. 


«De  Error.  ProAn.  Relig.  c  zxi.  p.  179,  quoted  by 
Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  969. 

iJer.  ad  Lect.  ep.  5, 7.  t  ^-ep^  &  ad Heliod. 

Lardnert  Cred.  vol.  vii.  p.  360. 
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Alexander,  bishop  of  Jemsaleni,  founded  a  libraiy 
in  that  dty,  A.  D.  213.  Pamphilus,  the  fiiend  of 
Oriflen,  founded  a  library  at  Cesarea,  A.  D.  394. 
Public  defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  ad- 
vocates of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  its  first 
three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  af^ 
ter  Christ's  ascension,  Cluadratus  and  Aristides, 
whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the 
first,  are  lost ;  and,  about  twenty  yeare  afterward. 
Juirtin  Martyr,  whose  woriu  remain,  presentea 
apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman 
emperors;  Cluadratus  and  Ansddes  to  Adrian, 
Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  second  to  Mar- 
cus Antoninus.  Mehto^  bishc^  of  Sardis.  and 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapohs,  and  MiltiadeSy 
men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same  to  Marcus 
Antoninus,  twenty  years  afterward  :*  and  ten 
years  after  this,  ApoUonius,  who  sufiered  martyr- 
dom under  the  emperor  Conmodus,  composed  an 
apology  for  his  foith,  which  he  read  in  the  senate, 
aiid  which  was  afterward  publi8hed.t  Fourteen 
years  after  the  apology  of  Apolkmius,  Tertullian 
addressed  the  wprk  which  now  remains  under 
that  name  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the 
Roman  empire;  and,  about  the  same  time.  Minu- 
chis  Felix  comj^osed  a  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  is  still  extant;  and  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  defences 
of  Christianity  were  published  by  Amobius  and 
Lactantius. 


SECTION  n. 
Refleetiont  upon  the  preceding  aeeouni. 

In  viewing  the  progress  of  Christianity,  our 
first  attention  is  dilfe  to  the  number  of  coirverts  at 
Jerusalem,  immediately  after  its  Founder's  death : 
because  tms  success  was  k  success  at  the  h'me,and 
upon  the  spot,  when  and  where  the  chief  part  of 
the  history  haid  been  transacted. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to  Mtend 
to  the  eariy  establishment  or  numerous  Christian 
societies  in  Judea  and  Galilee ;  which  countries 
had  been  the  scene  of  Christ's  mirades  and  minis- 
try, and  where  the  memory  of  what  had  passed, 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  was  allegec^  must 
have  yet  been  fiesn  and  certain. 

We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  recollect  the  success 
of  the  apostles  and  of  their  companions,  at  the 
several  places  to  whidi  they  came,  both  within 
and  without  Judea ;  because  it  vras  the  credit 
given  to  original  witnesses,  appealing  for  the  truth 
of  their  accounts  to  what  taerosebes  had  seen  and 
heard.  The  effect  also  of  their  preaching  strongly 
confirms  the  truth  of  what  our  history  positively 
and  cfacumstantially  relates,  that  they  were  able 
to  exhibit  to  their  h^jrervsupematural  attestations 
of  their  mission. 

We  are,  lastly,  toconsider  the  tubseqttent growth 
and  spread  of  tne  religion,  of  which  we  receive 
successive  intimations,  and  satisfactcnry,  though 
general  and  occasional,  accounts,  until  its  full  and 
final  establishment. 

In  all  these  several  stages,  the  history  is  without 
a  parallel :  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  have 


•Euseb.Hi8tllh.iv.e.96.  Bss  also  Lantner,  vr^  '* 
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t  Lardner,  voL  U.  p^  687. 
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not  now  been  tndng  the  pragicM,  and  deKiibing 
the  prevalenc^j  of  an  opinion,  founded  upon  philo- 
■ophical  or  critical  arsuments,  upon  mere  dedoc- 
tion  of  reason,  or  the  construction  of  ancient 
wiitinffB;  (of  which  kind  are  the  several  theories 
which  bave,  at  diflcrent  times,  gained  possession 
of  the  public  mind  in  various  departments  of 
science  and  literature;  and  of  one  or  other  of 
which  kind  are  the  tenets  also  which  divide  the 
various  sects  of  Christianity;)  but  that  we  speak 
of  a  system,  the  very  basis  and  postulatum  of 
which  was  a  supernatural  character  ascribed  to  a 
particular  person ;  of  a  doctrine,  the  truth  whereof 
depends  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fiurt 
then  recent.  "  To  establish  a  new  religion^  even 
amongst  a  few  people,  or  in  one  single  nation,  is 
a  thing  in  itself  exceedingly  difficult  To  refiNrm 
some  corruptions  which  may  have  spread  in  a  re- 
ligion, or  to  make  new  regulations  in  it,  is  not 
perhaps  so  hard,  when  the  main  and  principal 
part  of  that  religion  is  preserved  entire  and  un- 
shaken ;  and  yet  this  very  often  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
cireumstanoes,  and  may  be  attempted  a  thousand 
times  without  success.  But  to  introduce  a  new 
fiiith,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and  acting^  and  to 
persuade  many  nations  to  quit  the  rdigion  in 
which  their  anceston  have  liined  and  died,  which 
had  been  delivered  down  to  them  £rom  time  im- 
memorial, to  make  them  forsake  and  despise  the 
deities  which  thiety  had  been  accustomed  to  reve- 
rence and  worship ;  this  is  a  work  of  still  greater 
<fifficulty.*  The  resistance  of  education,  worldly 
policy,  and  superstition,  is  almost  invindUe." 


If  men.  in  these  days,  be  Christians  in  wi»c- 
^uenoe  ortheir  education,  in  submissbn  to  autho- 
rity, or  in  compliance  with  &shion,let  us  recollect 
that  the  very  contrary  of  this,  at  the  be^nning, 
was  the  esse.  The  first  race  of  Christians,  as 
well  as  millions  who  succeeded  them,  became 
such  in  fixrmal  opposition  to  aU  these  motives,  to 
the  whole  power  and  strength  oi  this  influence. 
Every  argument,  therefore,  and  every  instance, 
which  sets  forth  the  prejudice  of  education,  and 
the  almost  ineeistible  offsets  of  that  prejudice 
(and  no  persons  are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon 
this  sobjeot  than  deistical  writers,)  in  feet  confirms 
the  evioenoe  of  Christianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  argument  which  is 
drawn  firom  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity, 
I  know  no  fetrer  way  of  proceeding,  than  to  com- 
pare what  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  with  the 
success  of  Christian  missions  in  modem  ages. 
In  the  East  India  minion,  supported  by  the  So- 
cioty  for  promotinff  Christian  Knowledge,  we 
hear  sometimes  of  thirty,  sometimes  of  forty,  being 
baptised  in  the  course  or  a  year,  and  these  princi- 
pally chiUreiL  Of  converts  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  adulls  voluntarily  einbracing  Christian- 
ity, the  number  is  extremely  small  "  Notwith- 
standing the  labour  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years,  and  the  establishments  of 
difleient  Christian  nations  who  support  them, 
then  are  not  twelve  thousand  Indian  Chiisdans, 
and  those  almost  entirely  outcasts.''t 

I  lament,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  little  pro- 
gress which  Christianity  has  made  in  these  coun- 
tries,  and  the  inconsidemble  effect  that  has  foUowed 

•  JorUa's  Dis.  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  107.  ed.  iv. 

t  BketchesrslatiBg  to  the  history,  learniag,  and  man- 
DMs  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  48;  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson 
MM.  OiaconesraiBf  anoisBt  India,  p.  83(k 


the  bboors  of  its  missionaries:  hot  I  see  in  it  a 
strong  poof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  refigioB. 
What  had  the  apostks  to  assist  than  in  popagat- 
ing  Christianity  which  the  missionaries  have  nott 
If  piety  and  zeal  had  been  sufficient,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  our  missionaries  possess  these  qualities  in 
a  hiffh  degree:  for,  nothing  except  piety  and  nal 
could  engage  them  in  the  undertakrag.  If  sane- 
tity  of  hie  and  manneri  was  the  allurement,  the 
conihict  of  these  men  is  unblamable.  If  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  and  learning  be  looked  to, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  modem  miasioiiaries,  who 
is  not,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  all  the  apostles: 
and  that  not  only  absolutely,  but,  what  is  of  mors 
importance,  reUUively,  in  comparison,  that  is^ 
with  those  amongst  whom  th^  exercise  their 
office.  If  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  rdigbn, 
the  perfection  of  ito  moralitv,  the  purity  of  its  pie- 
cepts,  the  ekiquence  or  tendi^mess  or  sublimity  of 
various  parts  of  its  writings,  were  the  reoommend- 
ations  by  which  it  made  its  way,  these  remain  the 
same.  Ifthe  character  and  drcumstanoea,  under 
which  the  preachers  were  introduced  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  thi^  taught,  be  accounted  of  im- 
portance, this  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
modem  missionaries.  They  come  from  a  oountiy 
and  a  people  to  which  the  Indian  worid  look  up 
with  sentiments  of  deference.  The  apostles  cams 
forth  amongst  the  Gentiles  under  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Jews,  which  was  precisely  the  charac- 
ter they  despised  and  derided.  If  it  be  disgntteful 
in  India  to  become  a  Christian,  it  coukl  not  bs 
much  less  so  to  be  enrolled  amongst  those,  **qaas 
per  flagitia  invisos.  vulgus  Christianos  appdlabat" 
If  the  religion  which  they  had  to  encounter  bs 
considered,  the  difference,  I  apprehend,  will  not 
be  great  The  theokgy  of  botn  was  nearly  the 
same:  "  what  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  the 
power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  iEloiua,  of  Man, 
ci  Venus,  according  to  the  mythok^  of  the  West, 
is  ascribed,  in  the  East,  to  tb^  agency  of  Agrio  the 
god  of  Am,  Varoon  the  god  of  oceans,  Vayoo  the 
god  of  wind.  Cama  the  god  of  love.'**  The  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  Western  PolytiMasm  were  gay, 
festive^  and  licentious ;  the  rites  of  the  public  re- 
ligion m  the  Blast  partake  of  the  same  character, 
with  a  more  avowed  indecency.  "  In  every  func- 
tion perfiNrmed  in  the  pagodas^  as  well  as  in  eveiy 
pubhc  procession,  it  is  the  office  of  these  women 
(i  e.  or  women  {nepared  by  the  Brahmins  for  ths 
purpose.)  to  dance  before  the  idol,  and  to  aiqg 
nymns  m  his  praise ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther they  trespass  most  against  decency  by  tb» 
gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which  ther 
recite.  The  walls  of  the  pagodas  were  camtA 
with  paintings  in  a  sl^le  nolesp  indebcate."t 

On  both  sides  of  the  comparison,  the  popphr 
religion  had  a  strong  establishment.  In  anoeot 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  strictly  incorpoialcd 
with  the  sUte.  The  magistrate  was  the  poeit. 
The  hi^est  officers  of  government  bore  the  moit 
distinguished  pert  in  the  celebration  of  the  pohie 
rites.  In  India,  a  powerful  and  numerous  csit 
possess  exclusively  tne  administration  of  the  eila- 


>  BaffhvatOeeta,p.M,qaotadoyDr.RobertMBtIsd- 
Di8.p.30<k 

t  Others  of  the  deities  of  the  Baal  are  of  so  asMn 
and  gloomy  character,  to  be  propitiated  bjr  victiM. 
MNnetimes  by  human  Mcrifloes,  and  by  volantary  tor- 
ments of  the  most  ejccniciatinf  kind.— Vuyagede  Oe»- 
til,  vol.  i.  p.  244—960.  Prefeee  to  Cods  oTGeatoo  Iamk 
p.  57,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bobortson.  p^  390. 
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Miflhed  wonhip;  and  are,  ofconsequence,  devoted 
to  the  service,  and  attached  to  its  interest  In 
both,  the  prevailing  mythology  was  destitute  of 
any  proper  evidence :  or  rather,  in  both,  the  origin 
of  the  tradition  is  run  up  into  ages  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  credible  history,  or  of  written 
language.  The  Indian  chronology  computes  eras 
by  millions  of  years,  and  the  life  of  man  by  thou- 
sands ;*  and  in  these,  or  prior  to  these,  is  placed 
the  history  of  their  divinities.  In  both,  the  esta- 
blished superstition  held  the  same  place  in  the  pub- 
fic  opinion ;  that  is  to  say,  in  both  it  was  credited 

Sthe  bulk  of  the  people,t  but  by  the  learned  and 
ilosophical  nart  of  the  community,  either  derid- 
ed, or  legardea  by  them  as  only  fit  to  be  upholden 
lor  the  sake  of  its  political  uses.t 

Or  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  ancient  hea- 
thens believed  in  their  religion  less  generally  than 
the  present  Indians  do,  I  am  far  Irom  thinking 
that  this  circumstance  would  afibrd  any  facility  to 
the  work  of  the  apostles^  above  that  of  the  modem 
misBionaries.  To  me  A  appears,  and  I  think  it 
material  to  be  remarked,  that  a  disbelief  of  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  their  country  has  no  tendency 
to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  another;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  generates  a  settled  con- 
tempt of  all  relinous  pretensions  whatever.  Gene- 
ral infidelity  is  uie  hardest  soil  which  the  propa- 
gators of  a  new  religion  can  have  to  work  upon. 
Could  a  Methodist  <Hr  Moravian  promise  himself 
a  better  chance  of  success  with  a  French  eaprii 
Jbrif  who  had  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the 
popery  of  his  country  than  with  a  believing  Ma- 
nofnetan  or  Hindoo  f  Or  are  our  modem  unbe- 
fievers  in  Chnsdanity,  for  that  reason,  in  danger 
of  becoming  Mahometans  or  Hindoos'?  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a  body  of  his- 
torical evidence  to  ofifer  for  their  religion,  and  who 
at  that  time  undoubtedly  entertaintBd  and  held 


•  **  The  Saflfec  Jog ue,  or  age  of  purity,  is  said  to  have 
lasted  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  vears ;  and 
tbey  bold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that  age 
to  one  handred  thousand  years  ;  but  there  is  a  di^renoe 
amongM  the  Indian  writers,  of  six  millions  of  years  in 
the  eomputation  of  this  era.**— PreOioe  to  Code  of  Gen- 
too  Laws,  p.  57,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  p.  330. 

t  **  How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  nith  may  be, 
which  mperstition  has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the 
rites  which  it  prescribes,  the  former  are  received,  in 
every  age  and  country,  with  unhesitating  assent,  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  observed 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  In  our  reason  i  ngs  concern  - 
ing  c^aions  and  practices  which  diflfer  widely  ttom  our 
own,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  in- 
stmeted  ourselves  in  the  pnnciples  of  a  religion,  worthy 
in  every  respect  of  that  Divine  wisdom  by  which  they 
were  dictated,  we  fluently  express  wonder  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  nations,  in  embracing  systems  of  belief  which 
appear  to  us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason ;  and 
sometimes  suspect,  that  tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant 
do  not  realJy  gain  credit  with  them.  But  experience  may 
satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  suspicions  are 
well  fboaded.  No  article  of  the  public  religion  was 
called  in  qoeeCioa  by  those  people  of  ancient  Europe 
with  whose  history  we  are  best  aeauainted;  and  no 
practice,  which  it  enjoined,  appeared  improper  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  dimi- 
nish the  leverenee  of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country, 
or  to  alienate  them  ft-om  their  worship,  excited,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  indignant  zeal  which  is 
nataral  to  every  people  attached  to  their  religion  by  a 
firm  persuasion  of  its  truth."— Ind.  Diti.  p.  331. 

I  That  the  learned  Brahmins  ofthe  East  are  rational 
TbeiMs,  and  aeeretly  reject  the  established  theory,  and 
contemn  the  rites  that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  ra- 
ther ctinsider  them  as  contrivances  to  be  supported  (br 
tteir  political  uses,  see  Or.  Robertson's  Ind.  Dis.  p.  3S4. 


forth  the  expectation  of  a  Aitme  state,  derived  any 
great  advantage,  as  to  the  extension  of  their  sys- 
tem, from  the  discredit  into  which  the  popular 
religion  had  fallen  with  many  of  their  heathen 
neighbours. 

We  have  particularly  directed  our  observations 
to  the  state  and  prepress  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  inhalntants  of  £idia :  but  the  history  of  Uie 
Christian  mission  in  other  countries,  where  tlie 
efficacy  of  the  mission  is  left  soleW  to  the  convic- 
tion wrought  by  the  preaching  of  strangers,  pre- 
sents the  same  idea,  as  the  Indian  mission  does, 
of  the  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  human  means. 
About  twenty-five^  years  ago,  was  published  in 
England  a  translation  from  the  Dutch,  of  a  His- 
tory of  Greenland,  and  a  relation  of  the  mission 
for  above  thirty  years  carried  on  in  that  country 
by  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians.  Every 
part  of  that  relation  confirms  the  opinion  we  have 
stated.  Nothing[  could  surpass,  or  hardly  equal, 
the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  missionaries.  Yet 
their  historian,  in  the  conclus'ion  of  his  narrative, 
could  find  place  for  no  reflections  more  encouraging 
than  the  Mowing: — "  A  person  that  had  known 
the  heathen,  that  nad  seen  the  little  benefit  from 
the  j^reat  pains  hitherto  taken  with  them,  and 
considered  that  one  after  another  had  abandoned 
all  hopes  ofthe  conversion  of  those  infidels  (and 
some  thought  they  would  never  be  converted,  till 
thev  saw  miracles  wrought  as  in  the  apostles*  days, 
and  this  the  Greenlanders  expected  and  demanded 
of  their  instructors;)  one  that  considered  this,  I 
say,  would  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  past  un- 
fruitfulness  of  these  young  be^nners,  as  at  their 
st^idfast  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  nothing  but 
distress,  oifficulties,  and  impediments,  internally 
and  externally;  and  that  they  never  desponded  of 
the  conversion  of  those  poor  creatures  amidst  all 
seeming  impossibilities.'^* 

From  the  widely  dismoportionate  efifects  which 
attend  the  preaching  or  modem  missionaries  of 
Chrifrtianitv,  compared  with  what  followed  the 
ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  under  circum- 
stances either  alike,  or  not  so  unlike  as  to  account 
for  the  difl^nce,  a  conclusion  is  fiurly  drawn  ^  in 
support  of  what  our  histories  deliver  concermng 
them,  viz.  that  they  possessed  means  of  conviction, 
which  we  have  not ;  that  they  had  proofs  to  appeal 
to,  which  we  want. 


SECTION  III. 

Ofthe  Religion  qf  Mahomet, 

Thr  only  event  in  the  history  of  the  human 
species  which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  is  the  success  of  Maho- 
metanism.  The  Mahometan  institution  was  rajnd 
in  its  progress,  was  recent  in  its  history,  and  was 
founded  upon  a  supernatural  or  orophetic  charac- 
ter assumed  by  its  author.  In  tnese  articles,  the 
resemblance  with  Christiaiuty  is  confessed.  But 
there  are  points  of  difiference^  which  separate,  we 
apprch^na,  the  two  cases  entirely. 

I.  Mahomet  did  not  found  tus  pretensions  upon 
miracles,  properly  so  called ;  that  is,  upon  proofs 
of  supernatural  agency,  capable  of  being  known 
and  attested  by  others.  Christians  are  warranted 
in  this  assertion  by  the  evidence  of  the  Koran,  in 


*  History  of  Greenland,  voL  ii.  p.  37V. 
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which  Mahomet  not  only  does  not  afiect  the  po^ 
of  working  miracles,  but  expressly  disclaims  it 
The  followmg  passages  of  that  book  furnish  direct 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  we  allege : — "  The  in- 
lidels  say.  Unless  a  sign  be  sent  down  unto  him 
from  his  lord,  we  wfll  not  bUieve;  thou  art  a 
preacher  only.'**  A^n;  "  Nothing  hindered  lis 
from  sending  thee  with  miracles,  exce{>t  that  the 
former  nations  have  charged  them  with  impos- 
tuPB."t  And  lastly  j  "  They  say,  unless  a  sign 
be  sent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we  will  not 
believe:  Answer;  Signs  are  in  the  power  of  God 
alone,  and  I  am  no  more  than  a  public  preacher. 
Is  it  not  sufficient  for  them,  ^t  we  have  sent 
down  unto  them  the  book  of  the  Koran  to  be  read 
unto  them  V't  Besides  these  acknowledgments,  I 
have  observed  thirteen  distinct  places,  m  which 
Mahomet  puts  the  objection  (unless  a  sign,  &c.^ 
into  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever,  in  not  one  or 
which  does  he  allege  a  miracle  in  reply.  His  an- 
swer is,  "  that  Qoa  giveth  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  when  and  to  whom  he  pleaaeth  :*'f  "  that 
if  he  should  work  miracles,  they  woulu  not  be- 
lievej"!!  "  that  they  had  before  rejected  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets,  who  wrought  miracles  ;"ir  **  that  the 
Koran  itself  was  a  miracle."** 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran  in  which  it  can 
be  pretended  that  a  sensible  miracle  is  referred  to 
(for  I  do  not  allow  the  secret  visitations  of  Gabriel, 
the  night  journey  of  Mahoinet  to  heaven,  or  th« 
presence  in  battle  of  invisible  hosts  of  ai^els,  to 
deserve  the  name  of  $ensible  iniracles,)is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifty-fourth  chapter.  The  words 
are  these:— *^  The  hour  of  judgment  approacheth, 
and  the  moon  hath  been  split  in  sunder ;  but  if 
the  unbelieven  see  a  sign,  they  turn  aside  saying, 
This  is  a  powerful  charaa."  The  Mahometan 
ezpostton  disagree  in  their  interpretation  of  this 
passage ;  some  explaining  it  to  be  a  mentioa  of 
the  splitting  of  the  nMX>n.  as  one  of  the  future 
siffns  of  the  approach  or  the  day  of  judgment; 
othen  referring  it  to  a  miraculous  appearance 
which  had  then  taken  place.tt  It  seems  to  me  not 
Improbable,  that  Mahomet  might  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  some  extraordinary  halo,  or  other  un- 
usual appearance  of  the  moon,  which  had  hap- 
pened atiout  this  time;  and  which  supplied  a 
foundation  both  for  this  passage,  and  for  tne  story 
wluch  in  after  times  had  been  raised  out  of  it. 
^  After  this  more  than  silence,  after  these  authen- 
tic coT^esHona  of  the  Koran,  we  are  not  to  be 
moved  with  miraculous  stories  related  of  Maho- 
met by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  his  life,  about  six 
hundred  yean  after  his  death ;  or  whicn  are  found 
in  the  legend  of  Al-Janabi,  who  came  two  hun- 
dred years  later.tt  On  the  contrary,  from  com- 
paring what  Mahomet  himself  wrote  and  said, 
with  what  was  afterwards  reported  vf  him  by  his 
followers,  the  plain  and  lair  co.aclusion  is,  that 
when  the  religion  was  established  by  conquest, 

-*  Salens  Koran,  c  xiii.  p.  301.  ed.  quarto. 

ICh.  xvii.  p,  235.  i  Ch-  xxix.  p.  398. 

Ch.  V.  X.  xiii.  twiee.  ICh.  vi. 

Cb.  Hi.  xxi.  xxviii.  **  Ch.  xvL 

nVide  Sale,  in  loc 
.  It  does  not,  I  thinic,  appear,  that  these  historians 
had  any  written  accoanu  to  appeal  to,  more  ancient 
than  the  Sonnah ;  which  was  a  collection  of  tradiUons 
made  by  order  of  the  caliphs  two  hundred  years  after 
Mahomet's  death.  Bfahomet  died  A.  D.  033 :  Al  Bochari, 
one  of  the  six  doctors  who  compiled  the  Sonnah,  was 
born  A.  D.  809 ;  died  in  800.— Prideaoz's  Lift  ot  Maho- 
ni0t,p.l83.ed.7lii. 


then,  and  not  tiH  then,  came  cot  the  storiefl  of  bk 
miracles. 

Now  this  difterence  alone  constitotes,  in  my 
opinion,  a  bar  to  all  reasoning  from  one  case  to 
the  other.  The  success  of  a  religion  founded 
upon  a  mimcufous  history,  shows  the  credit  whidi 
was  given  to  the  history ;  and  this  credit,  under 
the  cucunistances  in  which  it  was  given,  t.  e.  by 
persons  capable  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  inter- 
ested to  inquire  after  it,  is  evidence  of  the  tea^ 
of  the  history,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  truth 
of  the  religioiL  Where  a  miiacuk>us  hutovy  is 
not  alleged,  no  pirt  of  this  argument  can  be  ap- 
plied. We  admit,  that  multitudes  acknowledge 
the  pretensions  o(  Mahomet ;  but,  these  preten- 
sions being  destitute  of  miraculous  ievidence,  we 
know  that  the  groimds  upon  which  th^  were 
acknowledged,  could  not  be  secure  grounds  of  per- 
suasion to  ms  folk)wera,  nor  their  example  any 
authority  to  us.  Admit  the  whole  of  Manomet^ 
authentic  history,  so  &r  as  it  was  of  a  nature, 
capable  of  being  known  or  witnessed  by  othen, 
to  DO  true  rwhich  b  certainly  to  admit  all  that  the 
reception  of  the  religion  can  be  brought  to  |»ove,) 
and  Mahomet  might  still  be  an  impostor,  or  en- 
thusiast, or  a  union  of  both.  Admit  to  be  tnie 
almost  any  part  of  Christ's  history,  of  that  I  mean, 
whidi  was  public,  and  within  the  cpgnizanoe  or 
his  followers,  and  he  must  have  oome  from  God. 
Where  matter  of  fact  is  not  in  question,  wbers 
miracles  are  not  alleged,  I  do  not  see  that  the  pro- 
gress of  a  religion  is  a  better  argument  of  its  truth, 
Uian  the  pre^ralency  of  any  system  of  opinions  in  > 
natural  rdigion,  morali^,  or  phvaics,  is  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  those  opimons.  And  we  know  thai 
this  sort  of  argument  is  inadmissihle  in  any  bnnch 
of  phikMOphy  whatever. 

But  it  will  be  said.  If  one  religion  ooold  make 
its  way  without  miracles,  why  mi^t  not  another  1 
To  which  I  reply,  first,  that  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  proper  question  is  not,  whether  a  r^ 
ffious  institution  could  be  set  up  without  miracles, 
Dut  whether  a  religion  or  a  change  of  religkii, 
founding  itself  in  mirades,  could  succeed  wiUkxit 
any  reaCty  to  rest  nponi  I  u>prehend  these  two 
cases  to  be  very  diflSerent ;  ana  I  apprehend  Ma- 
homet's not  taking  this  course,  to  be  one  proo( 
amongst  othen,  itmt  the  thing  b  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  be  accomplished;  certainly  it  was 
not  from  an  unconsciousness  of  the  value  andin- 
portanca  of  miracufous  evidence :  for  it  b  ver^  ob- 
servable, that  in  the  same  volume,  and  sometimes 
in  the  same  chapten,  in  which  Mahomet  so  le- 
peatedlv  disclaims  the  power  of  working  mirades 
nimself,  he  b  incessantly  referring  to  the  mirsdes 
of  preceding  prophets.  One  would  imagine,  to 
hear  some  men  talk,  or  to  read  some  books,  tiMt 
the  setting  up  of  a  religion  by  dint  of  nuracnkias 
pretences  was  a  thing  of  every  day*s  experience: 
whereas  I  believe,  &at,  except  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion,  there  b  no  tolerably  well  an- 
Uienticated  account  of  any  such  thing  having  been 
accomplbhed. 

II.  The  estahtishment  of  Mahomet's  religion 
was  effected  by  causes  which  in  no  degree  apper- 
tained to  the  origin  of  Christianity. 

During  the  mst  twelve  yean  of  hb  mtsabn, 
Mahomet  had  recourse  only  topersuaaion.  Thb 
b  allowed.  And  there  b  sufficient  reason  froaa 
the  effect  to  beheve,  that,  if  he  had  oonfined  him- 
self to  thb  mode  of  prooagating  hb  religioo,  we 
of  the  present  day  should  never  have  hetni  citber 
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of  him  or  it  "  Tlnee  yean  were  sikntly  em- 
ployed in  the  oonversion  of  fourteen  proaelytes. 
For  ten  yean,  the  religion  advanced  with  a  §low 
and  painnil  progreas,  within  the  walla  of  Mecca. 
The  number  of  proaelytes  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  miaaion  may  be  eatimated  by  the  abaence  of 


eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  re- 
tired to  Ethiopia.'^  Yet  this  progreas,  such  as  it 
was,  appean  to  have  been  aided  by  some  vei^  im- 
poitant  advantages  which  Mahomet  found  m  his 
situation,  in  his  mode  of  conducting  his  dengn, 
and  in  his  doctrine. 

1.  Mahomet  was  the  ffrandson  of  the  most 
powerful  and  honourable  ramily  in  Mecca:  and 
ahboogh  the  early  death  of  his  &ther  had  not  left 
him  a  patrimony  suitable  to  his  birth,  he  had,  long 
before  the  commencement  of  his  misaion,  repair- 
ed this  deficiency  by  an  opulent  marria^.  A 
person  oonsidemble  hy  his  wealth,  of  high  de- 
scent, and  nearly  allied  to  the  chiefii  of  his  country, 
taking  upon  hunself  the  character  of  a  religious 
teacher,  would  not  fiul  (^  attracting  attentbn  and 
IbUowers. 

2.  Mahomet  conducted  his  desi^  in  the  outaet 
cqiedally,  with  neat  art  and  prudence.  He  con- 
ducted it  as  a  pontician  would  conduct  a  plot.  His 
first  application  was  to  his  own  fitmily.  This 
gained  him  his  wife's  uncle,  aconsidenUe  person 
in  Mecca,  together  with  his  cousin  Ali.  afterward 
the  odebrat«l  Caliph,  then  a  youth  or  great  ex- 
pectation, and  even  already  distinguishn]  by  his 
attachment,  impetuosity,  and  oourage.t  He  next 
eipicased  himself  to  Abu  Beer,  a  man  amongst 
the  fint  of  the  Koreish  in  wealth  and  influence. 
The  interest  and  example  of  Abu  Beer,  drew  in 
five  other  principal  persons  in  Mecca ;  whose  so- 
Bdtations  prevailed  upon  five  more  of  the  same 
nnk.  This  was  the  woric  of  three  yean ;  during 
which  time,  every  thine  was  transacted  in  secrot 
Upon  the  strength  of  mess  allies,  and  under  the 
powerful  proteSion  of  his  fitmilr,  who,  however 
some  of  them  might  disapprove  his  enterprise,  or 
deride  his  pretensions,  would  not  sufler  the  orphan 
of  thdr  house,  the  relic  of  their  fevourite  brother 
to  be  insulted;  Biahomet  now  commenced  his 
public  preaching.  And  the  advance  which  he 
made  during  the  nine  or  ten  remaining  yean  of 
his  peaceabfe  ministry,  was  by  no  means  greater 
than  what,  with  these  advantages,  and  with  the 
additional  and  singular  circumstance  of  theirbemg 
BO  ettabluhed  rranon  at  Mecca  at  that  time  to 
contend  with,  mignt  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
peded.  How  soon  his  primitive  adherents  were 
let  into  the  secret  of  his  views  of  empire^  or  in  what 
stage  of  his  undertakingr  theae  views  nrst  opened 
themselves  to  hb  own  mmd,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
determine.  The  event  however  was,  that  these 
his  first  proselytes  all  ultimately  attainiBd  to  riches 
and  honoun,  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms.^ 

3.  The  Arabs  deduced  their  descent  from 
Abraham  through  the  line  of  Ishmael.    The  in- 


•CMbbon^i  Hiit.  vol.  ix.  p.  844.  Ac;  ed.  Dub. 

t  Of  which  Mr.  Oibboa  has  preserved  the  foUowinf 
■peciaien— **  When  Mahomet  called  oat  in  an  asMmbiy 
of  his  fhmily,  Who  among  yoa  will  be  my  companion 
and  my  wMrl  Ali,  then  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Ws  afty  sMddealy  replied,  O  prophet !  I  am  the  man  ;— 
whosoever  rises  asiinst  thee,  I  will  dash  oat  his  teeth, 
tear  out  hit  eyes,  Dteak  his  legB,  rip  op  his  belly.  Opro- 
""     " -VoL  Iz.  pu  Ml 


phet!  I  will  be  thyvixir overt 
taikbon,voLix.^tM. 


habitants  of  Mecca,  in  common  probaUy  with  tho 
other  Anbian  tribes,  acknowledged,  as,  I  think, 
may  deariy  be  collected  from  &e  Koran,  one 
supreme  deity,  but  had  assodsted  with  him  many 
ob^fects  of  idolatrous  wonhip.  The  great  doctrine 
with  which  Mahomet  aet  out,  was  the  strict  and 
exclusive  unity  of  God.  Abraham,  he  tokl  them, 
their  illustrious  ancestor;  Ishmael,  the  father  of 
their  nation:  Moses,  the  hwgiver  of  the  Jews; 
and  Jesus,  the  author  of  Christianity :  had  all  as- 
serted the  same  thing :  that  their  follovren  had 
univeradly  corrupted  the  truth,  and  that  he  was 
now  commissioned  to  restore  it  to  the  world.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  i^  that  a  doctrine  so  specious, 
and  authorized  by  names,  some  or  other  of  which 
were  holden  in  the  highest  veneration  hy  every 
description  of  his  hearera,  should  in  the  hands  of 
a  fopular  missionaiy,  prevail  to  the  extent  in 
which  Mahomet  succeeded  b]r  his  pacific  ministry  1 

4.  Of  the  institution  wtuch  Mahomet  joined 
with  this  fundamental  doctrine,  and  of  the  rionn 
in  which  that  institution  is  delivered,  we  discover, 
I  think,  two  purposes  that  pervade  the  whole,  viz. 
to  make  converts,  and  to  make  his  converts  sol- 
dien.  >The  following  particuhuv,  amongst  others, 
may  be  considered  as  pretty  evident  indications  of 
theie  designs : 

1.  When  Mahomet  began  to  preach,  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Jews,  to  the  ChrisUans,  and  to  the 
Pagan  Arabs,  wsm,  that  the  relkion  which  he 
taught  was  no  other  than  what  had  been  origi- 
nalfy  their  own. — ^*' We  believe  in  Qod,  and  tmit 
which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  that 
which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abraham,  and 
Ishmael,  and  laaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Tribes, 
and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and 
Jesus,  and  that  wluch  was  dehvered  unto  the  pro- 
phets firom  thdr  Lord:  we  make  no  distinction 
between  any  of  them."*  "  He  hath  ordained  yoa 
the  religion  which  he  commanded  Noah,  and 
which  we  have  revealed  unto  thee,  O  Mohanuned, 
and  whkh  we  commanded  Abraham,  and  Mooes, 
and  Jesus,  saying.  Observe  this  religicm,  and  be 
not  divided  therein."t  "  He  hath  chosen  you,  and 
hath  tiot  imposed  on  you  any  difficulty  in  the  re- 
ligion which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion  of 
your  &ther  Abraham.'t 

3.  The  author  of  the  Koran  never  ceases  from 
describing  the  futura  anguish  of  unbelieven,  thdr 
despair,  renet,  penitence,  and  torment  It  is  the 
point  which  be  laboun  above  all  others.  And 
these  descriptions  are  conceived  in  terms,  whkh 
vrill  appear  in  no  small  degree  impressive,  even 
to  the  modem  reader  of  an  Engltsn  transLation. 
Doubtless  they  wouU  operate  with  much  greater 
force  upon  the  minds  of^those  to  whom  they  were 
immediately  directed.  The  terror  which  they 
aeem  well  cakulated  to  inspore,  would  be  to  many 
tempera  a  powerful  application. 

3.  On  the  other  hand;  hn  voluptuous  para- 
dise ;  his  robes  of  silk,  his  palaces  of  marble,  his 
riven  and  shades,  his  groves  and  couches,  his 
wines,  his  dainties;  and  above  aU.  his  seventy>two 
virgins  assigned  to  each  of  the  fidthful,  of  resplend- 
ent beauty  and  eternal  youth;  intoxicated  the 
imaginations,  and  seized  the  passions  of  his  East- 
em  followen. 

4.  But  Mahomet's  highest  heaven  was  reserved 
for  those  who  fought  his  battles,  or  expended 

•  8ale*i  Kotaa,  e.  ii.  p.  17.  t  U».  e.  zUi.  p^  39a 
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their  fisrtuMi  in  his  came.—*'  Those  belie?en 
who  sit  fldll  at  home,  not  having  any  hurt,  and 
those  who  emplojr  their  fortunes  and  thdr  per- 
sons for  the  reUgbn  of  Gkxl,  shall  not  be  held 
equal.  God  hatn  preferred  those  who  employ 
their  fortunes  and  tneir  persons  in  that  cause,  to 
a  degree  above  those  who  sit  at  home.  God  hath 
indeed  promised  every  one  Paradise;  but  God 
hath  preferred  those  who  Jight  for  the  faith  be- 
fore tnose  who  sit  still,  hw  adding  unto  them  a 
great  reward;  by  deme  of  honour  conforred  upon 
them  from  hun,  and l>y  granting  them  forgiveness 
and  mercy."*  Again ;  "  Do  ye  reckon  i&  giving 
drink  to  the  pilgrmis,  and  the  visiting  of  the  holy 
temple,  to  be  actions  as  meritorious  as  those  per- 
formed by  him  who  believeth  in  God  and  the  last 
day,  tLnajighieihfor  the  religion  qf  God?  They 
shall  not  be  held  equal  with  Gt>d. — They  who 
have  believed  and  fled  their  country,  and  employ- 
ed their  substance  and  their  persons  in  the  detence 
of  God*s  true  religion,  shall  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  honour  with  God;  and  these  are  they 
who  shall  be  happy.  The  Lord  sendeth  them 
good  tidings  of  mercy  from  him,  and  good  will, 
and  of  gardens  wherein  they  shall  enjoy  lasting 
pleasures.  They  shall  continue  therein  for  ever ; 
for  with  God  is  a  great  reward.'*t  And  once 
more ;  "  Verily  God  hath  purchased  of  the  true 
believers  their  souls  and  their  substance,  promis- 
ing them  the  enjoyment  of  Paradise,  on  condition 
that  they  Jight  for  the  cause  (f  Ood  ;  whether 
they  slay  or  be  slain,  the  promise  for  the  same  is 
assuredly  due  by  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  and  the 
Koran."tl 

5.  His  doctrine  of  predestination  was  applica- 
ble, and  was  applied  by  him,  to  the  same  purpose 
oi  fortifying  and  of  exalting  the  courage  or  his 
adherents. — '*  If  any  thing  of  the  matterhad  hap- 
pened unto  us,  we  nad  not  been  sUin  here.  An- 
swer :  If  ye  had  been  in  your  houses,  verily  they 
would  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  whose  daughter 
was  decreed  to  the  places  w&re  they  died."ll 

6.  In  warm  regions^  the  appetite  of  the  sexes 
is  ardent,  the  passion  for  inebriating  liquors  mode- 
rate. In  complianoe  with  this  distinction,  although 
Mahomet  laid  a  restraint  upon  the  drinking  of 
wine,  in  the  use  of  women  he  allowed  an  almost 
nnbounded  indulgence.  Four  wives,  with  the 
liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleasure,ir  together 
with  the  persons  <»  all  his  captives,**  was  an  irre- 
sistible bribe  to  on  Arabian  warrior.  "  God  is 
minded  (says  he,  speaking  of  this  very  subject) 
to  make  his  religion  light  unto  you ;  for  man  was 
created  weak."  How  different  this  from  the  un- 
accommodating purity  of  the  Gospel  1  How 
would  MahouMt  nave  succeeded  with  the  Chris- 
tiaa  lesson  in  his  mouth, — "  Whosoever  looketh 
upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  aheady  in  his  heart  V*  It  must 
be  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  enter  upon  the 


•  Salens  Koran,  c.  iv.  p.  73.  f  I^-  e.  iz.  p.  151. 

1  lb.  c  is  p.  164. 

t "  Tlie  sword  {saith  Mahomet)  it  tbe  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a 
night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months' 
fksting  or  prayer.  Whosoever  Alls  in  battle,  his  sins 
are  forgiven  at  the  day  of  Judgment ;  his  wounds  shall 
be  resplendent  as  vermillion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk ; 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  tbe  wings 
•f  angels  and  cherubim."— Gibbon,  vol  ix.  p.  956. 

I  Sale's  Koran,  ciii.  p.  54.  irib.c.iv.aQ3. 

«*6iH)oa,vx>l.iz.p.S35. 


prohibitioQ  of  wine,  till  the  fomth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  or  seventeenth  of  his  nussion,*  when  his 
military  successes  had  completely  establiahed  his 
authority.  The  same  observation  holds  of  the 
fast  of  the  Ramadan,t  and  of  the  most  labo- 
rious part  of  his  institutwn,  the  jnlgrimage  to 
Mecca.t 

What  has  hitherto  been  collected  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Mussulman  history,  relates  to  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  Mahomet's  peaceable 
preaching ;  which  part  alone  of  his  life  and  enter- 
prise admits  of  the  smallest  comparison  with  the 
origin  of  Christiaiiity.  A  new  scene  is  now  un- 
folded. The  city  of  Medina,  distant  about  ten 
days'  ioomey  from  Mecca,  was  at  that  time  dis- 
tracted by  the  hereditary  contentions  of  two  hostile 
tribes.  These  feuds  were  exasperated  by^  the 
mutual  persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  Chiisttans, 
and  of  tiie  different  Christian  sects  by  which  the 
city  was  inhabited.^  The  religbn  ai  Mahomet 
presented,  in  some  measure,  a  point  of  union  or 
compromise  to  these  divided  opinions.  It  em- 
braced the  principles  which  were  common  to  them 
all.  Elach  party  saw  in  it  an  honourable  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fundamental  truth  of  thai  own 
system.  To  the  Pagan  Arab,  somewhat  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  and  knowledge  of  his  Jew* 
ish  or  Christian  fellow-dtizens.  it  offered  na 
offensive,  or  very  improbable  tneology.  This 
recommendation  procured  to  MahometaniBm  a 
more  favourable  reception  at  Medina,  than  its 
author  had  been  able,  b^  twelve  years'  painful 
endeavours,  to  obtain  for  it  at  Mecca.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  progress  of  the  religion  was  inconsiderable. 
His  missionary  could  only  collect  a  congregation 
of  forty  per8ona.ll  It  was  not  a  religiocia,  but  a 
political  association,  which  ultimately  introduced 
Mahomet  into  Medina.  Harassed,  as  it  shaaki 
seem,  and  diifj^usted  by  the  k>i^  oontinuanoe  of 
Actions  and  disputes,  the  inhabitanta  of  that  citj 
saw  in  the  admission  of  tbe  prophet's  authority,  a 
rest  from  the  miseries  whicn  they  had  sufi^ed, 
and  a  suppression  of  the  violence  and  fury  which 
they  had  learned  to  condemn.  After  an  embassy, 
therefore,  comjposed  of  believers  and  unbelieven,f 
and  of  persons  of  both  tribes,  with  whom  a  treaty 
was  concluded  of  strict  alliance  and  auppoit,  Ma- 
homet made  his  public  entry,  and  was  received  as 
the  soverei^  of  Medina. 

From  this  time,  or  soon  after  this  tipne,  the  im- 
postor changed  his  lanfftuge  and  his  conduct. 
Having  now  a  town  at  nis  command,  when  to 
arm  his  party,  and  to  head  them  with  security,  he 
enters  upon  new  counsels.  He  now  preinids 
that  a  divine  commiasion  is  given  him  to  attack 
the  infidels,  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  set  up  the 
true  fidth  by  the  swoid.**  An  early  victory  over 
a  very  superior  force,  achieved  by  condu^  siid 
bravery,  established  the  renown  or  his  arms,  snd 
of  his  personal  character.tt  Every  year  after  this 
was  marked  by  battles  or  assassinations.  The 
nattire  and  activity  of  Mahomet's  future  exertions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  computation,  tbst,  in 
the  nine  following  years  of  his  life,  he  commanled 


•  Mod. Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  126.  f  lb.  p.  IB. 

tThis  latter,  however,  already  prevailed  anoogit 
the  Arabs,  and  had  grown  out  of  their  exoRSsive  venera- 
tion for  the  Caaba.  Mahomets  law,  in  this  respect, 
was  rather  a  complianoe  than  an  innovation.— Ma's 
Prelim.  Disc.  p.  12S. 

§  Mod  Univ.  Hast.  voL  L  p.  100.     VTb.  p.  85.    T IM. 

**  lb.  VOL  i.  p.  8&  ttVkL  of  Bedr,iki  p.  UK- 
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Jus  •nnj  in  pexwm  in  dght  ffeneral  enffagements,* 
and  undertook,  by  himseir  or  hb  lieutenAnts, 
fifty  military  enterprises. 

From  this  time  we  have  nothing  leA  to  account 
hr,  but  that  Mahomet  should  collect  an  army, 
that  his  army  should  conquer,  and  that  his  reliinon 
should  proceed  together  with  his  conquests.  The 
ordinary  experience  of  human  affairs,  leaves  us 
Gttle  to  wonder  at,  in  any  of  these  effects:  and 
they  were  likewise  each  assisted  by  peculiar  fad- 
tilies.  From  all  sides,  the  roving  Arabs  crowded 
lound  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder,  of 
fipeedom  and  victoiy,  of  arma  and  rapine.  Beside 
the  highly  painted  joys  of  a  carnal  paradise,  Ma- 
homet rewarded  his  followers  in  this  world  with 
a  liberal  division  of  the  spoils,  and  with  the  per- 
sons of  their  female  capUves.t  The  condition  of 
AratNa,  occupied  by  small  indeiiendpnt  tribes, 
exposed  it  to  the  impression,  and  yielded  to  the 
progress,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  army.  After  the 
reduction  of  his  native  peninsula,  the  weakness 
also  of  the  Roman  piovinceii  on  the  north  and 
the  west,  as  well  as  the  -  distracted  state  of  the 
Persian  empire  on  the  east,  fecUttated  Ihe  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  neighbouring  countries.  That 
Mahomet's  conquests  should  carry  his  religion 
along  with  thorn,  will  excite  little  surprise,  wlien 
we  know  the  conditions  which  he  proposed  to  the 
vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only 
choice  oflTered  to  idolaters.  "Strike  off  their 
beads!  strike  oft'  all  the  ends  of  their  fingers  !t 
kill  the  idolaters  wheresoever  ye.  shall  find 
them  •"§  To  the  Jews  and  Christians  was  left 
the  somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and 
tribute,  if  they  persisted  in  their  own  religion,  or 
of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights  and  lilierties, 
the  honours  and  privileges,  of  the  faithful,  if  they 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  "  Ye 
Christian  dogs,  you  knowyour  option,  the  Koran, 
the  tribute,  or  the  sword."!!  The  corrupted 
slate  of  Christianity  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  the  contentions  of  its  sects,  unhappily  so 
feD  in  with  men's  care  of  their  safety,  or  their 
iiTtunes,  as  to  induce  many  to  forsake  its  pro- 
lessioiL  Add  to  all  which,  that  Mahomet's 
victories  not  only  operated  by  the  natural  eftect  of 
conquest,  but  that  they  were  constantly  refi^ 
•ented,  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies,  as  divine 
declarations  in  his  fiivour.  Success  was  evidence. 
Fnmerky  carried  with  it,  not  only  influence,  but 
pfoot  '<  Ye  have  already  (says  he,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bedr)  had  a  miracle  shown  you,  in  two 
armies  which  attacked  each  other;  one  army 
fcitfht  for  God's  true  religion,  but  the  other  were 
iiindels."V  A^ain;  "  Ye  slew  not  those  who 
were  slain  at  Bedr,  but  God  slew  them.— If  ye 
desine  a  decision  of  the  matter  between  us,  now 
bath  a  dedsbn  come  unto  ^ou."** 

Many  more  passages  might  be  collected  out  of 
tbe  Koran  to  the  same  eftect.  But  they  are  unne- 
oeasary.  The  soecess  of  Mabometanism  during 
this,  and  indeed,  every  future  period  of  its  history, 
bears  so  little  resembfajice  to  the  eariy  propagation 
of  Christianity,  that  no  inference  whatever  can 
Jwtly  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Christian  argument.  For,  what  are  we  compar- 
ing 1    A  GaJilean  peasant  accompanied  l^  a  few 


*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  355. 
I  Gibbon.  voL  ii.  p.  355. 

}  Sale's  Koran,  c  viii.  p.  140.         S  lb.  c  ix.  p.  140. 
I  Gibbon*  voL  ix.  p  337.    IT  Sale'e  Koran,  c  iii.  a  36. 
♦♦Ib.c.vui.p  141. 


fishermen,  with  a  oonqneroi''  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  We  compare  Jesus  without  force,  vrithout 
power,  without  support,  without  one  external  cir- 
cumstance of  attraction  or  influence,  prevailing 
against  the  prejudices,  the  learning,  the  hierarchy, 
(u  his  country;  against  the  ancient  religious  opi- 
nions, the  pompous  religious  rites,  the  philosophy, 
the  wisdom,  the  authonty  of  the  Roman  empire, 
in  the  most  polished  and  enliffhtened  period  of  its 
existence ;  with  Mahomet  maung  his  way  amongst 
Arabs ;  collecting  followers  m  the  mi<»t  of  con- 
quests and  triumphs,  in  the  darkest  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  the  worid,  and  when  success  in  arms  not 
only  operated  by  that  command  of  men's  wills  and 
persons  which  attends  prosperous  undertakinjgv, 
but  was  considered  as  a  sure  testimony  of  divine 
approbatbn.  That  multitudes,  persuaded  by  this 
ar^ment,  should  jom  the  train  of  a  victorious 
chief;  that  still  gre^r  multitudes  should,  without 
any  argument,  row  down  before  irresistihie  power ; 
is  a  conduct  in  which  we  cannot  see  much  to  sur- 
prise us ;  in  which  we  can  see  nothing  that  re- 
sembles the  causes  by  which  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  was  eflS»cted. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  Mabometanism, 
stands  not  in  the  way  of  this  important  conclusion ; 
that  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  man- 
ner and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
propagated,  is  a  untrue  in  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies. A  Jewish  peasant  overthrew  the  religion  of 
the  world. 

I  have^  nevertheless,  placed  the  prevalency  of 
the  religion  amongst  the  auxiliary  arguments  of 
its  truth ;  because,  whether  it  had  prevailed  or  not, 
or  whether  its  prevalency  can  or  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  the  direct  argument  remains  still.  It 
is  still  true  that  a  great  number  of  men  upon  the 
spot,  personally  connected  with  the  history  and  with 
tne  author  of  the  religion,  were  induced  by  what 
they  heard,  and  saw,  and  knew,  not  only  to  change 
their  former  opinions,  but  to  give  up  their  time, 
and  sacrifice  their  ease,  to  traverse  seas  and  king- 
doms without  rest  and  without  weariness,  to  com? 
mit  themselves  to  extreme  dangers,  to  undertake 
incessant  toils,  to  undeigo  grievous  suflerings,  and 
all  this,  solely  in  consequence,  and  in  support,  of 
their  belief  of  facts,  which,  if  true,  establish  the 
truth  of  the  religion,  whkh,  if  fidse,  they  i 
have  known  to  be  so. 


PART  IIL 


A  BaiEP  CONStDERATION   OP  SOME  POPULAR 
OBJECTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Diaerepanciea  between  the  several  OospeU. 

I  KNOW  not  a  more  rash  or  unphik)sophicaI  con- 
duct of  the  understanding,  than  to  reject  the  sub- 
stance of  a  story,  by  reason  of  some  diversity  in 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  rekited.  The 
usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial 
truth  under  circumstantial  variety.  This  is  what 
the  daily  experience  of  courts  of  justice  teaches. 
When  accounts  of  a  transaction  come  from  the 
mouths  of  dififercnt  witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
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if  not  poMible  to  pick  ont  appaiait  or  ntl  in- 
confistencies  between  them.  Theee  inoonsiiten- 
cies  are  stadiouriy  displayed  by  an  adverse 
pleader,  but  oftentimee  with  little  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  the  contrary, 
a  close  and  minute  agreement  induces  the  suspi- 
cion of  confederacy  and  fraud.  When  written 
histories  touch  upon  the  same  scenes  of  action,  the 
comparison  ahnost  always  affords  ground  for  a 
like  reflection.  Numerous,  and  sometimes  import- 
ant, variations  present  themselves;  not  seldom 
also,  absolute  and  final  contradictions;  yet  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  are  deemed  suflident  to  shake 
the  credibility  of  the  main  fact.  The  embassy  of 
the  Jews  to  deprecate  the  execution  of  Claudian's 
order  to  place  Ms  statue  in  their  temple,  Philo 
places  in  harvest,  Jose^us  in  seed-time ;  both 
contemporary  writers.  No  reader  is  led  by  this 
inconsistency  to  doubt,  whether  such  an  embassy 
was  sent,  or  whether  such  an  order  was  given. 
Our  own  history  supplies  examples  of  the  same 
kind.  In  the  account  of  the  Marquis  of  Arryle's 
death,  in  the  reiff  n  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  have 
a  very  remarkable  contradiction.  Lord  Claren- 
don relates  that  be  was  condemned  to  be  hang^, 
which  was  performed  the  same  day;  on  the  con- 
trary, Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur 
in  staUng  that  he  was  beheaded ;  and  that  he  was 
condemned  upon  the  Saturday,  and  executed  upon 
the  Monday.*  Was  any  reader  of  English  his- 
tory ever  sceptic  enough  to  raise  from  hence  a 
question,  whether  the  Marqnis  of  Argyle  was 
executed  or  not  1  Yet  this  ought  to  be  left  in  un- 
certainty, according  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Cbnstian  history  has  sometimes  been  attacked. 
Dr.  Middleton  contended,  that  the  different  hours 
of  the  day  assigned  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
bjr  John  and  by  the  other  evangelists,  did  not  ad- 
mit of  the  reconcilement  which  learned  men  had 
proposed ;  and  then  concludes  the  discussion  with 
this  hard  remark :  "  We  must  be  forced,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  critics,  to  leave  the  difficulty  just  as  we 
found  it,  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of 
manifest  incon8istency."t  But  what  are  thme  con- 
sequences 1  By  no  means  the  discrediting  of  the 
history  as  to  the  principal  &ct,  by  a  repugnancy 
(even  supposing  that  repugnancy  be  not  reeotva- 
ble  into  dififerent  modes  oi  computation)  in  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

A  neat  deal  of  the  discrepancy  observable  in 
the  Grospel,  wrises  from  omunon;  £rom  a  fiict  or 
a  passage  of  Christ's  life  being  noticed  by  one 
writer,  which  is  unnoticed  by  another.  Now, 
omission  is  at  all  times  a  very  uncertain  jgnmnd 
of  objection.  We  perceive  it,  not  only  in  tCs  com- 
parison of  different  writers,  but  even  in  the  same 
writer  when  compared  with  himsel£  There  are 
a  great  many  particulars,  and  some  of  them  of  im- 
portance, mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties, which,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  oucht  to 
have  been  put  down  by  him  in  their  pbce  m  the 
Jewish  wars.!  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  iSo  Cassius, 
have,  all  three,  written  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Each  has  mentioned  many  things  cnnitted  by  the 
rest,!  yet  no  objection  is  iromthenoe  taken  to  the 


♦  See  Biof .  BriUnn. 

t  Middleton*!  ReflecUont  answered  bv  Benson.  Hist. 
Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  AO. 
I  Lardner,  Cred.  part  i.  vol.  ii.  a  735. 4c 


respective  credit  of  their  histories.  We  have  in 
our  own  times,  if  there  were  not  something  inde> 
corous  in  the  comparison,  the  life  of  an  eminent 
person,  written  by  three  of  hb  friends,  in  which 
there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  incidento  selected 
by  them ;  some  apparent,  and  perhaps  some  red 
contradictions;  yet  without  any  impeachment  of 
the  substantial  truth  of  their  accounts,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books,  of  the  competent  infonn- 
ation  or  general  fidelity^  of  the  writers. 

But  U^se  discrepancies  will  be  still  more  nu- 
merous, when  men  do  not  vrrito  histories,  but 
memoin  /  which  is  perhaps  the  true  name  and 
proper  description  oTour  Gospels:  that  is,  when 
they  do  not  undertake,  or  ever  meant,  to  deft- 
ver,  in  order  of  time,  a  regular  and  completo  ao- 
count  of  o^  the  thinss  of  importance,  which  the 
person,  who  is  the  suDJect  of  their  history,  dU  or 
said ;  but  only,  out  of  many  similar  ones,  to  givs 
such  passages,  or  such  actions  and  discowses,  as 
ofilered  themselves  more  immediately  to  their  at- 
tention, came  in  the  way  of  their  rnqmriee,  oc- 
curred to  their  recollection,  or  weve  suggested  lij 
their  j>artieuUxr  design  at  the  time  of  writing. 

This  particular  deoffn  may  appear  sometimeB, 
but  not  always,  nor  often.  Thus  I  think  that  ths 
particular  design  which  Saint  Matthew  had  in 
view  whilst  he  was  writing  the  histofy  of  the  re- 
surrection, was  to  attest  the  fiuthful  petformaiioa 
of  Christ'sptomise  to  his  disciples  to  go  before 
them  into  (iiEdilee;  because  he  alone,  exeqit  Blark, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  it  from  fann,  has  reconi- 
ed  this  promise,  and  he  ak>ne  has  oonfined  Us 
narrative  to  that  single  appearance  to  the  disciples 
which  fulfilled  it.  It  was  the  preoonoerted,  tiie 
great  and  roost  public  manifestation  of  our  Lord's 
person.  It  was  the  thing  which  dwelt  upon  Saint 
Matthew's  mind,  and  he  adapted  his  narrative  to  it 
But,  that  there  is  nothine  in  Saint  Matthew's  hn- 
guage,  which  negatives  otner  appearances,  or  which 
imports  that  this  his  appeanmce  to  his  disciples  in 
Gralilee  in  pursuance  of  hb  promise,  was  his  fint 
or  only  appearance,  is  made  pretty  evident  by 
Saint  Martra  Gospel,  which  uses  the  same  terns 
concerning  the  appearance  in  Galilee  as  Saint 
Matthew  uses,  yet  itself  records  two  other  appear- 
ances prior  to  this:  "  Go  your  way,  tell  his  Ma- 
ples and  Peter,  that  he  ffoeth  befeve  ^oo  into  Ga- 
lilee: there  shall  ye  seenim  as  he  aaid  onto  jToo." 
(xvi  7.)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer  from  these 
words,  that  this  was  the  int  time  tbey  were  to 
aeehun:  at  least,  we  might  infer  it,  with  as  nraeh 
reason  as  we  draw  the  inference  from  the  same 
words  in  Matthew:  yet  the  historian  himself  dU 
not  perceive  that  he  was  leading  his  readen  to 
any  such  conclusion ;  for  in  the  twdfth  and  two 
follovring  verses  of  this  chapter,  he  infbraia  us  of 
two  appearances,  which,  by  comparing  the  ofder 
of  events,  are  shown  to  have  been  prior  to  Uieap> 
peeiance  in  Ghdilee.  **  He  appeared  in  another 
form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and  went 
into  the  country :  and  they  went  and  tok)  it  onto 
the  residue,  neither  believed  they  them:  aftenraid 
he  appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as  they  ant  at  meal, 
and  upbraided  them  with  their  nnbdief)  becanae 
they  believed  not  them  that  had  seen  hnn  after  hs 
was  risen." 

Probably  the  same  observation,  cooceraiiig  the 
particular  design  which  guided  the  histmian, 
may  be  of  use  in  comparing  many  other  | 
oftheGospebi. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Emmuvs  Opinumt  imputed  to  the  Apottlea, 

A  SPECIES  of  candour  which  »  shown  towsids 
emy  other  book,  is  sometiines  lefosed  to  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  is,  the  placing  of  a  distinction 
betmn  judgment  and  testimony.  We  do  not 
Qsoallj  question  the  credit  of  a  writer,  by  reason 
of  an  opinion  he  ma^  have  delivered  upon  subjects 
unoonnected  with  ms  evidouse :  and  even  upon 
sabicctB  connected  with  his  account,  or  mixed 
with  it  in  the  same  discourse  or  writing,  we  natu- 
lally  se^nrate  &cts  from  opinions,  testunsny  ftom 
ohterratioD,  narrative  from  argument 

To  apply  tiiis  equitable  consideration  to  the 
Christian  recofds,  much  controversy  and  much 
objection  has  been  raised  concerning  the  ouota- 
tioDs  of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  I^ew; 
some  of  which  quotations,  it »  said,  are  applied  in 
a  sense,  and  to  events,  apparently  different  from 
that  which  they  bear,  and  from  those  to  which 
they  belonj^  in  the  original  It  is  probable  to  my 
apprehension,  that  many  of  those  quotations  were 
intended  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as 
nctfaing  more  than  accomnuMia/um«.  They  quoted 
pasrages  of  theb  Scripture,  which  suited,  and  fell 
m  wiUi,  the  occasion  before  them,  without  always 
undertaking  to  assert,  that  the  occasion  was  in 
the  view  of  the  author  of  the  words.  Such  ac- 
commodations of  passages  from  old  authors,  from 
books  especially  which  are  in  every  one's  hands, 
ire  common  with  writers  of  all  countries;  but 
in  none,  perhaps,  were  more  to  be  expected 
than  in  the  writings  of  the  Jevrs,  whose  litera- 
tim was  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  Scrip- 
tures. Those  propheaes  which  are  alleged  with 
more  aolemnity,  and  which  are  accomp«nied 
with  a  pedse  declaration,  that  they  originally 
nepectea  the  event  then  related,  are,  I  think,  truly 
alleged.  But  were  it  otherwise;  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  m  in- 
terpreting passages  of  the  Old,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, in  receiving  established  interpretations,  so 
connected  either  with  their  vcrftcitir,  or  with  their 
meaoB  of  information  concerning  what  was  pai^ng 
in  their  own  times.  9s  thatacntical  mistake,  even 
were  it  cleariy  made  out,  should  overthrow  their 
historical  credit  ?— Does  it  diminish  iti  Has  it 
any  thing  to  do  with  it? 

Anotl£r  error  imputed  to  the  first  Christians, 
was  the  expected  afmroach  of  the  day  of  judgment 
I  would  introduce  this  objection  by  a  remark  upcm 
whit  appears  to  me  a  somewhat  nmilar  example. 
Oor  Saviour,  speaking  to  Peter  of  John,  said, 
"  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
theer*  These  words,  we  find,  had  been  so  mis- 
construed, as  that  a  report  from  thence  "  went 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple 
ahimkl  not  die.''  Suppose  that  this  had  come  down 
to  us  amongst  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  eariy 
Christianfl,  and  that  the  psjticular  circumstance, 
from  whidi  the  mistake  sprang,  had  been  lost 
(whkh,  humanly  speaking,  was  most  like!?  to 
have  been  the  case,)  some,  at  this  day,  would  have 
been  ready  to  regard  and  quote  the  error,  as  an 
hnpeachment  of  Uie  whole  Christian  system.  Yet 
with  how  little  justice  such  a  conclusion  would 
have  been  drawn,  or  rather  such  a  presumption 
taken  up,  the  information  which  we  happen  to 
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poMoas  enables  us  now  to  peioeive.  To  those 
who  think  that  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  beheve, 
that  the  eariy  Christians,  and  even  the  apostles, 
expected  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judginent  in 
their  own  times,  the  same  reflection  will  occur,  as 
that  which  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  noore 
partial,  perhaps,  and  temporary,  but  still  no  less 
ancient  error  concerning  the  duratkm  of  St.  John's 
life.  It  was  an  error,  it  may  be  likewise  said, 
which  woukl  efifectually  hinder  those  who  enter- 
tained it  from  acting  the  part  of  imposlcmk 

The  difiScuHy  which  attends  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  is  contained  in  this  question ;  If 
we  once  admit  the  fiUlilnlity  of  the  apostolic  judg- 
ment, where  are  we  to  stop,  or  in  what  can  we 
rely  upon  iti  To  which  question,  as  arguing  with 
unbelievers,  and  as  ar;^uing  for  the  substential 
truth  of  the  Christian  history,  and  for  that  ahme, 
it  is  competent  to  the  advocate  of  Christianity  to 
reply,  Give  me  the  apostles'  testimony,  and  i  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  their  judgment:  give  me  the 
facts,  and  I  have  complete  security  tor  every  con- 
clusion I  want. 

But  although  I  think  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
Christian  apmogist  to  return  this  answer;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  the  only  answer  which  the  ob- 
jection is  capable  of  receiving.  T^e  two  following 
cautions,  founded,  I  apprehend,  m  the  most  rea- 
sonable distinctions,  will  exclude  all  uncertainty 
upon  this  head  which  can  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. 

First,  to  separate  what  was  the  object  of  the 
apostolic  mission,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  so, 
from  what  was  extraneous  to  itj  or  only  incident- 
ally connected  with  it.  Of  pomte  clearly  extra- 
neous to  the  religion,  nothing  need  be  said.  Of 
points  incidental^  connected  with  it,  something 
may  be  added.  Demoniacal  possessifm  is  one  of 
these  points :  concerning  the  reality  of  which,  aa 
this  place  will  not  admit  the  examination,  or  even 
the  production  of  the  argument  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  it  would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  deli- 
ver any  judgment.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  For 
what  I  am  concerned  to  observe  is,  that  even  they 
who  think  it  was  a  general,  but  erroneous  opinion, 
of  those  times ;  andthat  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  common  with  other  Jewish  writers 
of  that  age,  fell  into  the  manner  of  speaking  and 
of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  which  then  univer- 
sally prevailed,  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  con- 
cession, as  though  th^  had  any  thing  to  fear  from 
it,  for  the  truth  of  Cfhristianrty.  The  doctrine 
wae  not  what  Christ  Inought  into  the  work].  It 
appears  in  the  Christian  records,  incidentally  and 
accidentally,  as  being  the  subsisting  opinion  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  his  mimstry  was  exer- 
ased.  It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  hU  revela- 
tion, to  regulate  men's  opinions  concerning  the 
action  of  spiritual  substances  upon  animal  todies. 
At  any  rate  it  is  unconnected  with  testimony.  If 
a  dumb  person  was  by  a  word  restored  to  the  use 
of  his  speech,  it  signifies  little  to  what  cause  the 
dumbness  was  ascribed;  and  the  like  of  every 
other  cure  wrought  upon  those  who  are  said  to 
have  been  pooeaaed.  The  malady  was  real,  the 
cure  was  real,  whether  the  popular  explkation  of 
the  cause  was  well  founded,  or  not  The  matter 
of  fact,  the  change,  so  for  as4t  was  an  object  of 
sense,  or  of  testimony,  was  in  eithef  case  the  same. 

Secondly,  that,  in  reading  the  apostolic  wn^ 
ings,  we  distinguish  between  their  doctrines  s^ 
their  arguments.    Their  doctrinos  came  to ' 
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by  reTelation  properly  to  called ;  yet  In  propound- 
ing these  doctrines  in  their  writings  or  oisooiUBes, 
they  vrere  wont  to  illnstrate,  support,  and  enforce 
them,  by  soch  analogies,  argnmenU,  and  consider- 
ations, as  their  own  thoughts  suggested.  Thus 
the  call  of  the  QentileSj  tmU  is,  the  admission  of 
the  Grentiles  to  the  Christian  profession  without  a 
prerious  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  im- 
parted to  the  apostles  by  revelation,  and  was  at- 
tested by^  the  miracles  which  attended  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  among  them.  The  apostles'  own 
assurance  of  the  matter  rested  upon  this  founda- 
tion. Nevertheless,  Saint  Paul,  when  treating 
of  the  subject,  offers  a  groat  variety  of  topics  in  its 
proof  and  vindication.  The  doctrine  itself  must 
be  received :  but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
defend  Christianity,  to  defend  the  propriety  of 
every  comparison,  or  the  validity  of  every  argu- 
ment, which  the  apostle  has  brought  into  the  cos- 
cussion.  The  same  observation  applies  to  some 
other  instances;  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  well 
founded ;  "  When  divine  writers  aigue  upon  any 
point,  we  are  always  bound  to  believe  the  condu- 
sbns  that  their  reasonings  end  in,  as  parts  of  (fi- 
vine  revelation :  but  we  an  not  bound  to  be  able 
to  make  out,  or  even  to  assent  to,  all  the  premises 
made  use  of  by  them,  in  their  whole  extent,  un- 
less it  appear  plainly,  that  they  affirm  the  pre- 
mises as  expressly  as  they  do  the  condusicms 
proved  by  them."* 


CHAPTER  ra. 

The  Connunon  qf  Christianity  with  the  Jewish 
History, 

Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine 
oriffin  of  the  Mosaic  institution:  and.  independ- 
enUv  of  his  authority.  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ficuh  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  the  commence- 
ment or  existenee^  of  that  institution ;  especially 
for  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  Jews'  ad- 
hering to  tM  unity,  when  every  other  people  slid 
into  polytheism;  for  their  being  men  in  refigion, 
children  in  every  thing  else ;  behind  other  nations 
in  the  arts  of  peace  anl  war,  superior  to  the  most 
improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  re- 
lating to  the  Deity.t  Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Sa- 
vieur  raoognins  the  prophetic  chuacter  of  many 
of  their  ancient  writers.  So  fer,  therefore,  we 
are  bound  aa  Christians  to  go.    But  to  make 


*Biif]iet't  Expos,  art  0. 

t  **  In  the  doctrine,  fbr  example,  of  tbo  unity,  the 
etemityy  the  omnipotenoe.  the  omniicienre,  the  Moni* 
presence,  the  wisdom,  ana  the  goodnen,  of  God ;  in 
tbeir  opinions  oonoeminf  Proridenoe,  and  the  cieation, 
preservation,  and  govemment  of  the  world.**  Campbell 
on  Mir.  n.907.  To  whioh  we  may  add,  in  tlie  acu  of 
tbeif  lellfion  not  tMing  aeeompanied  eitlier  with  cruel* 
ties  or  imparities :  in  the  reliclon  itnlf  being  free  from 
a  species  of  saperstition  which  prevailed  anivenally  in 
tlie  popalar  relifions  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  is 
to  be  RNiad  pernapi  in  all  relifions  that  have  their  ori- 
gin in  baman  arUflee  and  eredolity.  «<z.  flincifUl  con- 
nexions between  certain  appearances  and  actions,  and 
the  destiny  of  nations  or  individuals.  Upon  these  con- 
ceits rested  the  whole  train  of  angaries  and  auspices, 
which  fbrmed  so  much  even  of  the  serioos  part  of  the 
religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  diarms  and 
incantations  which  were  praeUsed  in  those  countries 
by  the  common  people.  From  every  thing  of  this  sort 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  alone,  was  fV«e. 
—Vide  Priestley's  Lectures  on  the  Truth  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Bsvalatioa,  1794. 


ChristianitY  answerable  with  its  Hie,  fbr  the  cof- 
cumstantial  truth  of  each  separate  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  ^^uineneos  of  every  book, 
the  information,  fidehty,  and  judgment  oif  every 
writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not  say  great,  but 
unnecessary  difficulties,  into  the  wliole  system. 
These  books  were  universally  read  and  rccened 
by  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time.  He  sod  his 
apoetles,  in  common  with  all  other  Jews,  refemd 
to  them,  alluded  to  them^  used  them.  Yet,  cxoqit 
where  he  expressly  ascnbes  a  divine  authoritj  to 
particular  predictions,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can 
strictly  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  books  be- 
ing so  used  and  applied,  beside  the  proofl  which 
it  unquestionably  is,  of  their  notoriety,  and  recep- 
tion at  that  time.  In  this  view,  our  ScriptORs 
aflbrd  a  valuable  testimonjr  to  those  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  nature  of  this  testimony  oueht  to  be  nn- 
derstood.  It  is  surely  very  different  man  what  it 
is  sometimes  represented  to  be,  a  specific  ratifict- 
tion  of  each  parUcular  fact  sjul  opinion ;  and  not 
only  of  each  particular  foct,  but  or  the  motives  as- 
signed for  every  action,  tiwether  with  the  jodg- 
ment  of  praise  or  dispraise  oestowed  upon  thea. 
Saint  James,  in  his  Epistle,*  aavs,  "Ye  haw 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  nave  seen  the 
end  of  the  Lord."  Notwithstanding  this  text,  tht 
reaUty  of  Job's  histonr,  and  even  tfia  existence  of 
such  a  person,  has  been  alwaya  deemed  a  fiur 
subject  of  inquiry  and  discuasioii  amongst  Chris- 
tian divines.  Samt  James's  authority  is  oousder- 
ed  as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  boi^ 
of  Job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  reception  hj  the 
Jews;  and  of  nothing  more.  Saint  Paul,  in  hii 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy  ,t  haa  tUs  simihtode : 
"  Now,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moso, 

>  do  these  also  resist  the  truth."  These  names 
are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  And  it  is 
uncertain,  whether  Saint  Paul  Xo6k  them  firom 
some  apocryphal  writing  then  extant,  or  fhan  tn- 
ditbn.  But  no  one  ever  imaj^ined,  that  Saint  Pud 
is  here  asserting  the  authonty  of  the  writing,  if  it 
was  a  vmtten  account  which  he  quoted,  or  lailkmg 
himself  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tn- 
dition ;  much  less,  that  he  so  involves  himself  with 
either  of  these  questions,  as  that  the  credit  of  \m 
own  history  and  mission  should  depend  upon  the 
&ct,  whether  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Mo- 
ses, or  not  For  what  reason  a  more  rigofoos  in- 
terpretation should  be  put  upon  other  referenoei, 
it  is  difficult  to  know.  I  do  not  mean,  that  other 
paasa^  of  the  Jewish  history  stand  upon  no  bet- 
ter evidence  than  the  history  of  Job,  or  of  Jannef 
and  Jambres,  (I  think  much  otherwise;)  but  I 
mean,  that  a  r^rence  in  the  New  Teatamentj  to 
a  passage  in  the  Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authonty, 
as  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  its  credibifity,  or  hi- 
to  the  separate  reasons  upon  which  that  credifaili- 
Xy  is  founded;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable, as 
well  as  unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the 
Jewish  history,  what  was  never  laid  down  ooo- 
oeming  any  other,  that  either  every  paiticahr  of 
it  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  fiilse. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this  point  ex- 
plicitly, because  a  fiohion,  revived  br  Voltaire,  and 
pursued  by  the  disdples  of  his  sdxK)!,  seems  to  bare 
much  prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Christiani^ 
through  the  aides  of  Judaism.  Some  objections  at 
this  cbss  are  founded  in  misconstruction,  tome  tr. 
exaggeration ;  but  all  proceed  upon  a  suppootioo. 


*  Chap.  V.  It 
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yAkh  has  not  been  made  out  by  argmnent,  viz. 
that  the  atteatation,  which  the  Author  and  firat 
teachers  of  Christianity  gave  to  the  divine  mission 
of  Moses  and  the  propbeU,  extends  to  every  point 
and  portion  of  the  Jewish  history ;  and  so  extends 
aa  to  make  Christianity  responsible  in  its  own 
crNfibitity,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  (I  had  al- 
most aaid  for  the  critical  exactness)  of  every  nar- 
rative contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Rejeciion  qf  ChristianUy. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  reKgion, 
althoagh  it  converted  great  numbers,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  umveraal,  or  even  a  general  conviction  in 
the^  minds  of  men,  of  the  ago  and  countries  in 
which  it  appeared.  And  this  want  of  a  more  com- 
plete and  extensive  success,  is  called  the  rejection 
of  the  Christian  history  and  nuracl^i ;  and  has 
been  thouj^t  by  some  to  form  a  strong  objection 
to  the  reality  of  the  &cts  which  the  matory  con- 
tains. 

The  matter  of  the  oljection  divides  itself  into 
two  parts ;  as  it  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  as  it  re- 
lates to  Heathen  nations:  because  the  minds  of 
these  two  descriptions  of  men  may  have  been, 
with  respect  to  Christianity,  under  the  influence 
•  of  very  difierent  causes.  Tbo  case  of  the  Jews, 
Inaamucli  as  our  Saviour's  ministir  was  original- 
ly addressed  to  them,  offers  itself  first  to  our  con- 
nderation. 

"Now,  upon  the  subject  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chiiatian  religion ;  with  ««,  there  is  but  one  ques- 
tion, viz.  whether  the  nuracles  were  actually 
WToogfatl  From  acknowledging  the  miracles, 
we  pass  instantaneously  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  toe  whole.  No  doubt  lies  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  If  we  beHeve  the  works,  or 
uaj  one  of  thein,  we  believe  in  Jesus.  And  this 
oraer  of  reasoning  is  become  so  universal  and  &- 
mifiar,  that  we  do  not  readiljr  apprehend  how  it 
oouki  over  have  been  otherwise.  Yet  it  appears 
to  me  perfectly  certain,  that  the  state  of  thought, 
in  the  mind  of  a  Jew  of  our  Saviour's  age,  was 
totally  different  from  this.  After  allowing  the 
leafi^  of  the  miracle,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to 
persiuide  himself  that  Jesus  was  the  Memiah. 
Xhis  b  clearij  intimated  by  various  passages  of 
the  Gospel  history.  It  appean  that,  in  the  ap- 
ptehenaion  of  the  writere  or  the  New  Testament, 
the  ndracles  did  not  irresistibly  carry,  even  those 
who  saw  them,  to  the  conclusion  intended  to  be 
drawn  from  them;  or  so  compel  assent,  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  suspense,  for  the  exercise  of  candour, 
or  the  eflects  of  prejudice.  And  to  this  point,  at 
least,  the  evangelists  may  be  allowed  to  be  good 
witneaspt ;  because  it  Is  a  point,  in  which  exag- 
geration or  disguise  would  have  been  the  other 
wvj.  Their  accounts,  if  they  could  be  suspected 
of  iaiaehood,  vrouM  rather  have  magnified,  than 
diminished,  the  effects  of  the  miracles. 

John  vii.  21—31.  "  Jerod  answered,  and  said 
unto  them,  I  have  done  one  work,  and  ye  all  mar- 
vel.— If  a  man  on  the  sabbathday  receive  circum- 
cinon,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken ; 
are  ye  angry  at  me,  because  I  have  made  a  man 
every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath-day  1  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righte- 
ous judgment    Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jeru- 


salem, Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to  kill  1 
But,  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing 
to  him :  do  tne  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  tho 
very  Christ  1  Howbeit  we  know  thi»  man,  whence 
he  ts,  but  wfien  Chri»t  conteth,  no  man  knoweth 
whence  he  is.  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as 
he  taught,  8r3ring,  Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye 
know  whence  I  am :  and  I  am  not  come  of  my- 
self, but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ^e  know 
not  But  I  know  him,  for  I  am  from  him,  and 
he  hath  sent  me.  Then  they  sought  to  take  him : 
but  no  man  laid  bands  on  nim,  Wause  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come.  And  many  of  the  people  be- 
lieved on  him,  and  aaid,  When  Christ  cometh, 
will  he  do  more  miracles  than  those  which  this 
man  hath  done  7*^ 

This  passage  is  very  observable.  It  exhibits 
the  reasoning  of  difierent  sorts  of  persons  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  miracle,  which  persons  or  all 
sorts  are  represented  to  have  acknowledged  as 
real.  One  sort  of  men  thouj^ht,  that  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  m  all  this ;  but  that 
still  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Christ,  because  there 
was  a  cireumatanoe  in  his  appearance  which  mili- 
tated vrith  an  opinion  concenung  Christ,  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  and  of  tho  truth  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  never  entertained 
a  particle  of  doubt,  viz.  that  "  When  Christ 
cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is."  Another 
sort  were  inclined  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. But  even  these  did  not  argue  as  we  should : 
did  not  consider  the  miracle  as  of  itself  decisive  or 
the  question;  as  what,  if  once  alk)wed,  excluded 
all  fsuther  debate  upon  the  subject ;  but  founded 
their  opinion  upon  a  kind  of  comparative  reason- 
ing, "When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done  T' 

Another  passage  in  the  same  evangelist,  and 
observable  for  the  same  purpose,  is  that  in  which 
he  relates  the  resurrectbn  of  Lazarus :  "  Jesus," 
he  tells  us  (xi.  43, 44,)  "  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  fortn :  ami 
he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face  was  bound 
about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Loose  him,  and  let  bim  go."  One  might  have 
suapectod,  that  at  least  all  those  who  stood  by  the 
sepulchre,  when  Lazarus  was  rjisrd,  would  have 
believed  in  Jesus.  Yet  the  evnn {relist  docs  not  so 
represent  it : — "  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which 
came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which 
Jesufl  did,  believed  on  him ;  but  some  qf  them 
went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  them 
what  things  Jesus  Iwd  done."  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  evangelist  meant  by  this  account,  to 
leave  his  readen  to  imagine,  that  any  of  the  spjo- 
tatora  doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  Far 
from  it.  Unquestionably  he  states  the  miracle  to 
have  been  fully  allowed :  yet  the  persons  who 
allowed  it,  wore,  according  to  his  representation, 
capable  of  retaining  hostile  sentiments  towards 
Jesus.  "  Believing  m  Jesus"  was  not  only  to  be- 
lieve that  ho  wrought  miracles,  but  that  he  was 
the  Messiah.  With  us  there  is  no  differeneo 
Iwtween  those  two  things :  with  them,  there  was 
the  greatest ;  and  the  difference  is  apparent  in 
this  transaction.  If  Saint  John  has  represented 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  upon  this  occasion  truly 
(and  why  he  should  not  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  rather 
makes  ogninst  him  than  for  him),  it  shows  cleariy 
the  prinrinles  upon  which  their  judgment  pro- 
ceeded. Whether  he  has  related  the^matter  truly 
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or  not,  the  rdatkm  itaclf  diflcovers  the  writer** 
own  opinion  of  those  pninciples :  and  that  alone 
poMcaeca  oonsideiable  authority.  In  the  next 
chaj>ter,  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  evangellBt, 
entirely  suited  to  this  state  of  the  case:  **but 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them, 
yet  beHeved  they  not  on  him."*  The  evangeHat 
does  not  mean  to  impute  the  defect  of  tlieir  Mlief 
to  any  doubt  about  the  miracles ;  but  to  their  not 
perceiving,  what  all  now  sufficiently  perceive,  and 
what  they  would  have  perceived,  had  not  their 
underatandmgs  been  governed  by  strong  prcju- 
dicea,  the  iif  rallible  attestation  which  the  works 
of  Jeaua  bore  to  thd  truth  of  his  pretensions. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gkwpel  con- 
tains a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  cure  of 
a  Uind  man :  a  miracle  submitted  to  all  the  scru- 
tiny and  examination  which  a  sceptic  could  pro- 
pose. If  a  modern  unbeliever  had  drawn  up  the 
interrogatories,  they  could  hardly  have  been  more 
critical  or  searching.  The  account  contains  illso 
a  very  curious  conference  between  the  Jewish 
rulers  and  the  patient,  in  which  the  point  for  our 
present  notice  is  their  resistance  of  the  force  of 
the  miracle,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led, 
after  they  had  £suled  in  discrediting  its  evidence. 
^  We  know  that  God  spake  unto  Sf  oses ;  but  as 
ibr  this  follow,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  That 
was  the  answer  which  set  their  minds  at  rest  And 
by  the  help  of  much  prejudice,  and  great  unwil- 
hngneaa  to  yieU,  it  might  do  so.  In  the  mind  of 
the  poor  man  restored  to  sight,  which  was  under 
no  such  bias,  and  felt  no  such  reluctance,  the 
miracle  had  its  natural  operation.  "  Herein," 
says  he,  *'  is  a  marvellous  tmng  that  ye  know  not 
from  wbenoe  he  is,  yet  he  &th  opened  mine 
eyes.  Now  we  know,  that  Qod  heareth  not  sin- 
ners :  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  Gkxl, 
and  doeth  his  wiU,  him  he  heareth.  Since  the 
world  began,  was  it  not  heard,  that  any  man 
opened  t&  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  If 
this  man  were  not  of  Gh)d,  he  could  do  nothing." 
We  do  not  find  that  the  Jewish  rulers  had  any 
other  replr  to  make  to  this  defence,  than  that 
which  authority  is  sometimes  apt  to  make  to  ar- 
gument, "  Dost  thou  teach  us  T 

Ifit  shall  be  inquired,  how  a  turn  of  thought, 
BO  different  from  what  prevails  at  present,  should 
obtain  currency  with  the  ancient  Jews ;  the  an- 
swer is  found  m  two  opinions  which  are  proved  to 
have  subsisted  in  that  i^e  and  country.  The  one 
was,  their  expectation  ofa  Messiah  of  a  kind  totally 
contrary  to  what  the  appearance  of  Jesus  bespoke 
him  to  be;  the  other,  their  persuasion  of  tlie 
agency  of  demons  in  the  production  of  supernatu- 
ral efilects.  These  opinions  are  not  auppoaed  by 
lis  for  the  purpose  of  ai^^ment,  but  are  evidently 
reooffnised  in  Jewish  writings,  as  well  as  in  ours. 
And  it  ou^ht  moreover  to  m  considered,  that  in 
these  opinions  the  Jevrs  of  that  age  had  been  £rom 
their  in&ncy  brought  up;  that  they  were  opi- 
nions, the  grounds  of  which  they  had  probably  few 
of  them  inquired  into,  and  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  entertained  no  doubt.  And  I  think  that 
these  two  opinions  conjointly  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct.  The  first  put  them  upon 
seeking  out  some  excuse  to  themselves  for  not 
receiring  Jesus  in  the  character  in  which  he  claim- 
ed to  be  received;  and  the  second  supplied  them 
with  just  such  an  excuse  as  they  wanted.    Let 
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Jesus  work  what  nuiacles  he  would,  sdll  the  wof 
swer  was  in  readiness,  "  that  he  wrought  them  by 
the  assistance  of  Beelzebub."  And  to  this  answer 
no  reply  could  be  made,  but  that  which  oui  Savi- 
our did  make,  by  showing  that  the  tendency  of 
his  misBion  was  so  adverse  to  the  views  with 
which  this  being  was,  by  the  objecton  themteivesi, 
supposed  to  act,  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  he  would  assist  in  carrying  it  on, 
Tne  power  displayed  in  the  miracles  did  not  alone 
refute  the  Jewish  solution^  because  the  interposi- 
tion of  invisible  agents  bemc  once  admitted,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  Bmits  \y  which  their 
efficiency  is  circumscribed.  We  of  this  day  may 
be  disjxised,  possibly,  to  think  such  opinions  too 
absurd  to  have  been  ever  seriously  entertained. 
I  am  not  bound  to  contend  for  the  credibility  of 
the  opinions.  They  were  at  least  as  ref 
as  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  They  were  < 
in  which  the  Jews  of  that  ase  had  from  tbeir  in- 
fancy been  instructed ;  and  those  who  cannot  see 
enough  in  the  force  of  this  reason,  to  account  for 
their  conduct  towards  our  Saviour,  do  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  how  such  opinions  may  sometimes 
become  very  general  in  a  country,  ana  with  what 
pertinacity,  when  onoe  become  so,  they  are,  for 
that  reason  alone,  adhered  to.  In  the  suspense 
which  these  notions,  and  the  prejudkea  resulting 
from  them,  might  occasion,  the  candid  and  dodk 
and  humble  minded  would  probably  dedde  ia 
Christ's  favour ;  the  proud  and  obstinate,  together 
with  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtless,  alniosfc  uni- 
versally against  him. 

This  state  of  opinion  discovers  to  us  also  the 
reason  of  what  some  choose  to  wonder  at,  why  the 
Jews  should  reject  mixades  when  they  saw  taem, 
yet  rely  so  much  upon  the  tradition  of  them  in 
their  own  history.  It  does  not  appear,  that  it  had 
ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  aaottie 
their  miracles  to  the  supernatural  agency  of  evil 
beings.  The  solution  was  not  then  mvented. 
The  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  being 
established,  and  become  the  foundation  of  the 
national  polity  and  religion,  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  later  Jews,  brought  up  in  a  reverence  for 
that  religion  and  the  subjects  of  that  pofity, 
should  apply  to  their  history  a  reasoning  whio, 
tended  to  overthrow  the  foundation  of  botL 

II.  The  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  tint 
more  especially  of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it, 
is  resolved  into  a  principle  which,  in  my  jodgment, 
will  account  for  the  inefficacy  of  any  argiunent, 
or  any  evidence  whatever,  viz.  contempt  prior  ta 
examination.  The  state  of  religion  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
induce  thii*  disposition.  Dionynus  Halicamas- 
sensis  remarks,  that  there  were  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  religions  or  sacred  rites  exercised 
at  Rome.  *  The  superior  claases  of  the  comnm- 
nity  treated  the^n  all  as  foblca.  Can  we  wonder 
then,  that  Christianity  was  included  in  tbs 
number,  without  inquiry  into  its  separate  merits, 
or  the  particular  grounds  of  its  pretensiiHisI  It 
might  be  either  true  or  fobe  for  any  thing  they 
knew  about  it.  The  religion  had  nothinjg  in  its 
character  which  immediately  engaged  their  notioe. 
It  mixed  with  no  politics.  It  produced  no  fins 
writers.  It  contained  no  curious  n^eculatioos. 
When  it  did  readi  their  knowledge,  I  doubt  not 
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bat  that  k  appealed  to  them  a  Tery  Btrange  lyftaoi, 
—00  uDphiioaophical, — dealing  to  little  in  aigu- 
mcnt  and  discuaBion,  in  anch  aigmnenta  however 
and  diicussions  aa  they  were  aocu-jtomed  to  en- 
tertain. What  w  said  of  Jeaua  Christ,  of  his 
natoie,  office,  and  ministry,  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  alien  from  the  conoeptiona  of  their 
theolo^.  The  Redeemer  and  the  destined  Judge 
of  the  human  race,  a  poor  joung  man,  executed 
at  Jerosalcm  with  two  thieves  upon  a  croas !  Still 
more  would  the  language  in  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  was  delivered,  be  dissonant  and  barbarous 
to  their  eara.  What  knew  they  of  grace,  of  ro- 
deniption.  of  justification,  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
ahedibr  the  ems  of  men,  of  reconcilement,  of  me- 
diation? Christianity  was  made  up  ci  pointa 
they  had  never  thought  of;  of  terms  which  they 
had  never  heard. 

It  was  presented  also  to  the  imagination  of  the 
kamed  Heathen  under  additional  disadvantage, 
by  reason  of  its  real,  and  atill  more  of  its  nominal, 
coonexion  with  Judaism.  It  shared  in  the  oblo- 
quy and  ridicule  with  which  that  people  and  thdr 
refigion  were  treated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
ThejT  regarded  Jehovah  himself,  only  as  the  idol  of 
the  Jewvh  nation,  and  what  was  related  of  him,  as 
of  a  piece  with  what  was  told  of  the  tutelar 
deities  of  other  countries :  nay,  the  Jews  were  in 
a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credu- 
kms  rue ;  so  that  whatever  reports  of  a  miraculous 
nature  came  out  d*  that  country,  were  looked 
vpon  by  the  heathen  world  as  fidse  and  frivolous. 
When  they  heard  of  Christianity,  they  heard  of 
it  81  a  qoanel  amongst  this  {people,  about  some 
utieleB  of  their  own  auperstition.  Despising, 
therefim,  aa  they  did,  the  whole  system,  it  was 
not  probable  that  they  would  enter,  with  any  de- 
free  of  seriousneas  or  attention,  into  the  detail  d* 
Its  disputes,  or  the  merits  of  either  side.  How 
fittle  they  knew,  and  with  what  carelessness  they 
jod^,  of  these  matters,  appears,  I  think,  pretty 
plunly  from  an  example  of  no  less  weight  than  that 
of  Tacitus,  who,  in  a  grave  and  professed  discourse 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  states,  that  they 
wonhipped  the  effigy  of  an  ass.  *  The  paasage 
is  a  proo^  how  prone  the  learned  men  of  those 
times  were,  and  upon  how  little  evidence,  to  hmp 
tf^gether  stories  which  might  increase  the  contempt 
and  odium  in  which  that  people  was  holden.  The 
•une  fixiBsh  charge  is  also  confidently  repeated  by 
Plutarch,  t 

it  is  observable,  that  all  theae  considerations 
•re  of  a  nature  to  operate  with  the  greatest  force 
upon  the  hi^iest  nmks;  upon  men  of  education, 
and  that  oraer  of  the  public  from  which  wrUen 
are  principally  taken :  I  may  add  also,  upon  the 
philosophical  as  weU  as  the  libertine  character; 
mn  the  Antonines  or  Julian,  not  less  than  upon 
Nero  or  Domitian ;  and  more  particulariy,  upon 
that  large  and  polished  claas  of  men,  who  aoqui- 
CKed  in  the  general  persuasion,  that  all  they  had 
to  do  waa  to  practice  the  duties  of  morality,  and 
to  wonhip  the  deity  more  poMo;  a  habit  of  think- 
ing, fiberal  aa  it  may  appear  which  shuts  the 
door  against  every  argument  for  a  new  religion. 
The  considerations  above-mentioned,  would  ac- 
quire also  strength  firom  the  prejudke  which  men 
of  nmk  and  kaniing  universally  entertain  against 
any  thing  that  originateM  with  the  vulgar  and 
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illiterate;  which  pidudioe  is  known  to  be  as  ob» 
stinate  as  an^  prejumoe  whatever. 

Yet  Chrisfiani^  was  still  making  its  way«:  and, 
amidst  so  many  impediments  to  its  progress,  so 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  audience  and  atten- 
tion, its  actual  success  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
than  that  it  should  not  have  universally  conquer- 
ed scorn  and  indifierence,  fixed  the  levity  of  a  vo- 
luptuous age,  or,  through  a  cloud  of  adverse  pre- 
judications, opened  for  itself  a  passage  to  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  the  scholars  of  the 
age. 

And  the  cause,  which  is  hero  assigned  for  tho 
rejection  of  Christianity  by  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing among  the  Heathens,  namely^  a  strong  ante- 
cedent contempt,  accounts  also  for  their  nlence 
concerning  it  If  they  had  rejected  it  upon  ex- 
amination, they  would  have  written  about  it ;  they 
would  have  given  their  reasons.  Whereas, 
what  men  repudiate  upon  the  strength  of  some 
prefixed  persuasion,  or  from  a  settled  contempt  of 
the  subject,  of  the  persons  who  propose  it,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  propoaea,  they  do  not 
naturally  write  books  about,  or  notice  much  in 
what  they  write  upon  other  aubjects. 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  funush  an 
example  of  the  silence,  and  fet  us,  in  some  mea- 
sure, mto  the  cause  of  it  From  his  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  we  know  that  the 
Christian  religion  prevailed  in  a  very  considerable 
d^pree  in  the  province  over  which  he  presided; 
that  it  had  excited  Ins  attention ;  that  he  had  in- 
quired into  the  matter,  just  so  much  as  a  Roman 
magistrate  might  be  expected  to  inquire,  9%x, 
whether  the  reugion  contained  any  opinions  dan- 
gerous to  government;  but  that  of  its  doctrines, 
its  evidences,  or  its  books,  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  with  any  degree  of  care 
or  correctness.  But  although  PUnybad  viewed 
Christianity  in  a  nearer  pontion  than  most  of  his 
learned  countrymen  saw  it  in ;  yet  he  had  regard- 
ed the  whole  with  such  negligence  and  disdain 
(fiirther  than  as  it  seemed  to  concern  his  adminis- 
tration,) that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
letters  of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us^  the 
subject  »  never  once  again  mentioned.  If,  out 
of  this  number,  the  two  letters  between  him  and 
Trajan  had  been  lost;  with  what  confidence 
would  the  obscurity  of  the  Christian  rehgion  have 
been  argued  from  Pliny'a  ailence  about  it,  and 
with  how  liUle  truth ! 

The  name  and  character  which  Tacitus  has 
given  to  Christianitj,  "exitiabilis  superstitio,"  Ta 
pernicious  superstition,)  and  bjjr  whicn  two  words 
he  disposes  or  the  whole  question  of  the  merits  or 
dements  of  the  religion,  afford  a  strong  proof  how 
little  he  knew,  or  concerned  himseff  to  know, 
about  the  matter.  I  apprehend  that  I  shall  not 
be  contradicted,  when  I  take  upon  me  to  assert, 
that  no  unbeUever  of  the  present  age  wouM  &pply 
tins  epithet  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  not  allow  ^at  it  was  entirely  unmerited. 
Read  the  instructions  given  by  a  great  teacher  of 
the  religion,  to  those  very  Roman  converts  of  whom 
Tacitus  speaks ;  and  given  also  a  very  few  years 
before  the  time  of  which  he  is  sp«dung;  and 
which  are  not,  let  it  be  observed,  a  collection  of 
fine  sayings  brought  together  from  difilerent  parts 
of  a  mm  work,  but  stand  in  one  entire  passage 
<k  a  pt^lic  letter,  without  the  intermixture  of  a 
single  thought  which  is  frivolous  or  exceptionable : 
--^Abhor  that  which  is  evil,  cleiwe  to  UmIw^ 
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is  good.  Be  kindly  ftflbctiooed  one  to  another, 
"with  brotherlv  love;  in  honoor  |ireferring  one 
another :  not  siothfiil  in  bu^ineai :  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord:  rejoicing  in  hope;  patient  in 
tribulation:  continmng  instant  in  prayer:  distri- 
butingto  tne  neceoity  of  taints ;  given  to  hospita- 
lity. Bless  them  which  persecute  you ;  bless,  and 
corse  not  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be  of  the  same  mind 
one  towards  another.  Mind  not  hiirh  things,  but 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in 
your  own  conceits.  Recompense  to  no  man  evil 
lor  evil  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sifht  of  all 
men.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lietn  in  you, 
Uve  peaceably  vrith  all  men.  Avenge  not  your- 
selves, but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  tt  is 
written,  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord :  therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him :  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for,  in  so  ooing, 
thou  shalt  heap  cmIs  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordain^  of  Qod.  Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  Gkxi :  and  thej  that  resist,  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou 
then  not  beairaid  of  the  power?  Do  that  which  is 
ffood,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same:  lor 
Be  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  ^ood.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  mi- 
nister of  Grod.  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science* sake.  For.  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute 
also:  for  they  are  Grod's  ministers,  attending  con- 
tinually upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore 
to  all  their  does :  tribute,  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
custom,  to  whom  custom;  fear,  to  whom  fear; 
lumour,  to  whom  honour. 

"  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  an- 
other :  for  he  that  foveth  anoUier,  hath  fulfilled  the 
law.  For  this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou 
AsJt  not  bear  fiilse  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet; 
and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying.  Thou  shalt 
bve  thy  netj^hbour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbour;  therefore  k>ve  is  the  fulfilling 
•f  the  law. 

"  And  that,  knovring  the  time,  that  now  it  is 
hiffh  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep:  for  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The 
night  is  fer  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  there- 
foro  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put 
on  the  armour  of  light  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as 
In  the  da^,  not  in  noting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambenng  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  en- 
ding"* 

Read  this,  and  then  think  of  "  exitiabilis  super- 
irtitio ! !" — Or  if  we  be  not  allowed,  in  contending 
with  heathen  authorities,  to  produce  our  boo£ 
against  theirs,  we  may  at  least  be  nermitted  to 
confront  theirs  with  one  another.  (Jf  this  "  pei^ 
nidous  superstition,"  what  could  Pliny  find  to 
blame,  when  he  was  led,  by  his  office,  to  institute 
something  like  an  examination  into  the  conduct 
and  principles  of  the  sect  1  He  discovered  nothing, 


*  £ooMUis  zii.  9 ;  ziii.  la 


but  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  to^fether  on  m 
stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among 
themselves  a  hjrmn  to  Christ  as  a  Grod,  ami  tobind 
themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  oommissioo  of 
any  wickedness,  but,  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft  rob- 
bery, or  adultery;  never  to  felsify  their  wora,  nor 
to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called 
upon  to  return  it 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the 
following  observations : — 

First ;  That  we  are  well  warranted  in  calfing 
the  view  under  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age 
beheld  Christianity,  an  obscure  and  distant  virw. 
Had  Tacitus  known  more  of  Christianity,  of  its 

Erecepts,  duties,  constitution,  or  design,  however 
e  had  discredited  the  story,  be  wookl  have  re- 
spected the  principle.  He  would  have  described 
the  religion  differently,  though  he  had  rejected  it 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  sh<mn,  that  the  **  auper- 
stidon"  of  the  Christians  consisted  in  worship- 
pinff  a  person  unknown  to  the  Roman  calendar; 
ana  that  the  '*  pemidousness,"  with  which  they 
were  reproached,  was  nothing  else  but  their  ofipo- 
sition  to  the  esteblisbed  polythd«m;  and  this  view 
of  the  matter  was  just  such  a  one  as  misht  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  to  a  mind,  which  held  ue  sect  ■ 
too  much  contempt  to  concern  itself  about  the 
grouncb  and  reasons  of  their  conduct 

Secondly ;  We  may  from  hence  remark,  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  most  acute 
judgmente,  in  subjecte  which  they  are  pleased  to 
despise ;  and  which,  of  course,  they  from  the  fint 
consider  as  unwortn;^  to  be  inouired  into.  Had 
not  Christianity  survived  to  tell  ite  own  story,  it 
must  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  "  peim- 
cious  superstition ;"  and  that  upon  the  credit  of 
Tacitus*s  account,  much,  I  doubt  not,  strengthen- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  the  repmation 
of  his  sagacity. 

Thirdly ;  That  this  contempt  prior  to  exami- 
nation, is  an  intellectual  vice,  mm  which  the 
greatest  fiiculties  of  mind  are  not  free.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  whether  men  of  the  greatest  fecuhies 
of  mind,  are  not  the  most  sulgect  to  it  Such  men 
feel  themselves  seated  upon  an  eminence.  Look« 
ing  down  firom  their  height  upon  the  follies  of 
mankind,  they  behold  contending  tenets  wasting 
their  idle  strength  upon  one  another,  with  the 
oranmon  disdain  of  the  absurdity  of  them  all  This 
habit  of  thought,  however  comfortable  to  the  nund 
which  entertains  it,  or  however  natural  to  great 
parte,  is  extremely  dangerous ;  and  more  apt,  than 
ahnost  any  other  disposition,  to  produce  hasty  and 
contemptuous,  and,  by  consequence,  errooeooi 
judementa,  both  of  persons  and  opinions. 

Fourthly ;  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  naany 
writen  of  Uiat  age  not  mentioning  Christianity  at 
all ;  when  they  who  did  menti«m  it,  appear  to 
have  entirely  misconceived  ite  nature  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  m  con8e<|uenoe  of  this  misconception, 
to  have  regarded  it  with  negligence  and  contemDt 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  put  of  tne 
learned  Heathens,  the  fecto  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory could  only  come  by  report  The  books,  pio- 
bably,  the^r  never  lookra  inta  The  settled  bafait 
of  their  minds  was,  and  fong  had  been,  an  indis- 
criminate rejection  of  all  reporte  of  the  kind.  With 
these  sweeping  conclusions,  truth  hath  no  chance. 
It  depends  upon  distinction.  If  they  wonkl  not 
inquire,  how  should  they  be  convinced  ?  It  might 
be  founded  in  truth,  though  they,  who  made  no 
search,  might  not  discovc^  it    ^  ^ ,  _ 
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^*  Men  cff  rank  ami  fortnne,  of  wit  and  abUittcfl, 
■le  often  found,  even  in  Christian  countries,  to  be 
surprisingly  ignorant  of  religion,  and  of  every 
thing  that  relates  to  it  Such  were  many  of  the 
Heathens.  Their  thoughts  were  all  fixed  upon 
other  things;  upon  reputation  and  glory,  upon 
wealth  and  power,  upon  luxury  and  pleasure' 
upon  business  or  laming.  They  thought,  and 
they  had  reason  to  think,  that  the  religion  of  their 
country  was  fable  and  forgery,  a  heap  of  incon- 
sistent lies ;  which  inclined  them  to  suppose  that 
other  religions  were  no  better.  Hence  it  came 
t>  pass,  that  when  the  afjostles  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation 
of  a  doctrine  every  way  worthy  of  God,  many 
Gentiles  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  would 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  inform  themselves  about 
it.     This  appears  plainly  from  ancient  history."* 

I  think  it  W  no  means  unrearanAblo  to  suppose, 
that  the  Heathen  public,  especially  that  part  which 
is  made  up  of  men  of  ranlc  and  education,  were 
divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  despised 
Christianity  beforehand,  and  those  who  received 
it.  In  correspondency  wilh  which  division  of  cha- 
racter, the  writers  of  that  age  would  also  be  of  two 
classes ;  those  who  were  silent  about  Christianity, 
and  those  who  were  Christians.  "  A  good  man, 
who  attended  suiTiciently  to  the  Christian  aflidrs, 
would  become  a  Christian ;  afler  which  his  testi- 
mony ceased  to  be  Pagan,  and  became  Christian."t 

I  must  also  add,  that  I  think  it  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  notion  of  magic  was  resorted  to 
DV  the  Heathen  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
Qce  manner  as  that  of  diabolical  agency  had  be- 
fore been  by  the  Jews.  Justin  Martyr  alleges  this 
as  his  reason  for  arguing  from  prophecy,  rather 
than  from  miracles.  Ongen  imputes  this  evasion 
to  Celsus;  Jerome  to  Porphyry;  and  Lactantius 
to  the  Heathen  in  general.  The  several  passages, 
which  contain  these  testimonies,  will  be  produced 
in  the  next  chapter.  It  bein^  difficult  however 
ta  ascertain  in  what  degree  this  notion  prevailed, 
especially  amongst  the  superior  ranks  of  the 
Heathen  communities,  another,  and  I  think  an 
adequate,  cause  has  been  assigned  for  their  infi- 
deKty.  It  is  probable,  that  in  many  cases  the  two 
causes  woula  operate  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thni  the  Christian  Miracles  are  not  recited^  or 
appealed  to,  by  early  Christian  Writers  them- 
selvesy  90  fully  or  frequently  as  might  have  been 
expected, 

I  iBALL  consider  this  objection,  first,  as  it  ap- 
Dlies  to  the  lettera  of  the  apostles,  preserved  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  secondly,  as  it  applies  to 
the  remaining  writings  of  other  early  Christians. 

The  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  either  hortatory 
or  argninentative.  So  far  as  they  were  occupied 
in  delivering  lessons  of  duty,  rules  of  public  order, 
admonitions  against  certain  prevailing  corruptions, 
against  vice,  or  any  particular  species  of  it,  or  in 
fortifying  and  encouraging  the  constancy  of  the 
disciples  under  the  triaM  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, there  appeara  to  be  no  place  or  occasion  for 
more  of  thc^  rc>ferences  than  we  actually  find. 

•  Jonin's  Dise.  on  tlw  Cliriit.  Rcl.  a  SGi  ed.  4tb. 
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So  far  as  the  epistles  are  argumentative,  the  na- 
ture of  the  argument  which  they  handle  accounts 
for  the  infrequency  of  these  allusions.  These 
epistles  were  not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  subject  under  consideration 
was  not  that  which  the  miracles  decided,  the  reali- 
ty of  our  Lord's  mission ;  but  it  was  that  which 
the  miracles  did  not  decide,  the  nature  of  his  per- 
son or  power,  the  design  of  his  advent,  its  efiects, 
and  of  those  effects  the  value,  kind,  and  extent. 
Still  I  maintain,  that  miraculous  evidence  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  argument.  For  nothing  could 
be  so  preposterous  os  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to 
(tispute  amongst  themselves,  or  with  othera,  con- 
cerning his  office  or  character,  unless  they  be- 
lieved that  he  had  shown,  by  supernatural  proofs, 
that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  both. 
Miraculous  evidence,  therefore,  forming  not  the 
texture  of  these  arguments,  but  the  ground  and 
substratum,  if  it  be  occasionally  discc.med,  if  it  be 
incidentally  appealed  to,  it  is  exactly  so  much  aa 
ought  to  take  place,  supposing  the  history  to  be 
true. 

As  a  forther  answer  to  the  objection,  that  the 
apostolic  epistles  do  not  contain  so  frequent,  or 
such  direct  and  circumstantial  recitals  of  miracles 
as  might  be  expected,  I  would  add,  thai  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  resemble  in  this  resjiect  the  apostolic 
speeches ;  which  speeches  are  given  by  a  writer 
who  distinctly  records  numerous  miracles  wrought 
by  these  apostles  themselves,  and  by  the  Founder 
of  the  institution  in  their  presence:  that  it  is  un- 
warrantable to  contend,  that  the  omission,  or  in- 
frequency, of  such  recitals  in  the  speeches  of  the 
apostles,  negatives  the  existence  of^  the  miracles, 
when  the  speeches  are  given  in  immediate  con- 
junction with  the  history  of  those  miracles:  and 
that  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  speeches,  without  contradicting  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  book  which  contains  them,  cannot  be 
inferred  from  letters,  which,  in  this  respect,  ore 
similar  only  to  the  speeches. 

To  prove  the  similitude  which  we  allege,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  although  in  Saint  Luke's  Gos- 
pel the  apostle  Peter  is  represented  to  have  been 
present  at  many  decisive  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ ;  and  although  the  second  part  of  the  same 
history  ascribes  other  decisive  miracles  to  Peter 
himself,  partumlarly  the  cure  of  the  kme  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple,  (Actsiii.  1,^  the  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  (Acts  v.  1,)  the  cure  of 
.£neas,  (Acts  ix.  34,)  the  resurrection  of  Dorcas ; 
(Acts  ix.  40,)  yet  out  of  six  speeches  of  Peter, 
preserved  in  the  Acts,  I  know  but  two  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  and  only  one  in  which  he  refere  to  mira- 
culous powera  possessed  by  himself.  In  his  speech 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  addressed  his 
audience  with  great  solemnity,  thus :  *'  Ye  men 
of  Israel,  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles, 
and  wonden,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know,"* 
&c.  In  his  speech  upon  the  conversion  of  Corne- 
lius, he  deliven  his  testimony  to  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  Christ,  in  these  words:  "we  are  wit- 
nesses of  all  thinj^  which  he  did,  both  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem."t  But  in  this  lat- 
ter speech,  no  allusion  appeara  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  himself,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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miracles  above  enmnentod  all  preceded  the  time 
in  which  it  was  delivered.  In  his  speech  upon 
the  election  of  Matthias,*  no  distinct  reference  is 
made  to  any  of  the  miracles  of  Christ's  histonr, 
except  his  resmrection.  The  same  also  may  be 
observed  of  his  speech  upon  the  core  of  the  lame 
man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.'t  the  same  in  his 
speech  before  the  Sanhednm ;  t  the  same  in  hb 
second  ajpology  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly. 
Stephen  s  long  speech  contains  no  reference  what- 
ever to  miracles,  tfaoof  h  it  be  expressly  related  of 
him,  in  the  book  whidi  preserves  the  speech,  and 
almost  immediately  before  the  speech,  "  that  he 
did  neat  wondere  and  miracles  among  the  peo- 
ple.'^ Again,  although  miracles  be  expressly  at- 
tributed to  Saint  Paul  m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
first  generally,  as  at  loonium^ Acts  xiv.  3,^  duri 
the  whole  tour  through  the  Upper  Asia,  (xiv.  I 
XV.  13,)  at  Ephesus:  (xix.  11,  12:)  secondly,  iii 
specific  instances,  as  the  blindness  of  Elymas  at 
FaphoSjii  the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  LystnulT  of 
the  Pythoness  at  Philippi,**  the  miraculous  liber- 
ation from  prison  in  the  same  citj,tt  the  restora- 
tion of  Eutychu8,1t  the-predictions  of  hn  ship- 
wreck,H  the  viper  at  Mehta,llll  the  cure  of  Pnb- 
liu8*s  father,inr  at  all  which  miracles,  except  the 
fint  two,  the  historian  himself  was  present :  not- 
withstanding, I  say,  this  positive  ascription  of  mi- 
racles to  Samt  Paul,  yet  m  the  speeches  delivered 
by  him,  and  given  as  delivered  by  him,  in  the 
same  book  in  which  the  miracles  are  related,  and 
the  miraculous  powers  asserted,  the  appeals  to  his 
own  miracles,  or  indeed  to  any  miracles  at  all,  are 
rare  and  incidental.  In  his  speech  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,***  there  is  no  allusion  but  to  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  hb  discourse  at  Miletus,ttt  none  to  any 
miracle;  none  in  his  speech  before  Felix ;ttt 
none  in  his  speech  before  Festus ;  MS  except  to 
Chri8t*s  resurrection,  and  his  own  conversion. 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  lettera  ascribed 
to  Saint  Paul,  we  have  incessant  references  to 
Christ's  resurrection,  frequent  references  to  hif 
own  conversion,  three  indubitable  references  to 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought;  11 II 11  four  other 
references  to  the  same,  less  direct,  yet  highly  pro- 
bable ;iririr  but  more  copious  or  cireumstantial 
recitals  we  have  not  The  consent,  therefore,  be- 
tween Saint  Paul's  speeches  and  letters,  is  in  this 
respect  sufikiently  exact :  and  the  reason  in  both 
is  the  same;  namsly,  that  the  miraculous  history 
was  all  along  prestqpipoted.  and  that  the  question, 
which  occupied  the  speaker's  and  the  writer's 
thoughts,  was  this :  whether,  allowing  the  history 
of  Jesus  to  be  true,  he  was,  upon  Uie  strength  of 
it,  to  be  received  as  the  promised  Messiah ;  and, 
if  he  vras,  what  were  the  consequences,  what  was 
the  object  and  benefit  of  his  taission  1 

The  general  observation  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  apostolic  writinffs,  namely,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  which  they  treat^,  did  not  lead  them  to 
any  direct  recital  of  the  Christian  history,  belongs 
also  to  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fethera.  The 
epistle  of  Barnabas  is,  in  its  subject  and  general 
composition,  much  hke  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  an  allegorical  application  of  diven  passages 
of  the  Jewish  history,  of  their  law  and  ritual,  to 
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those  parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  which 
the  author  perceived  a  resemblance.  The  epiiUe 
of  Clement  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
quieting  certain  dissensions  that  had  ariien 
amongst  the  membera  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
and  of  reviving  in  their  minds  that  temper  sad 
spirit  of  which  their  predecessora  in  the  Gotpd 
mid  left  them  an  example.  The  work  of  Heimai 
is  a  vision:  quotes  neither  the  Old  Testament 
nor  the  New ;  and  merely  fidls  now  and  then  into 
the  language,  and  the  mode  of  speech,  which  the 
author  bauread  in  our  Gfospels.  The  epistJes  of 
Polycarp  and  Ignatius  had  for  thdr  prindpsl  ob- 
ject the  order  a^  discipline  of  the  churches  which 
they  addressed.  Yet,  under  all  these  dicom- 
stances  of  disadvantage,  the  great  points  of  the 
Christian  history  are  fully  recognised.  This  hath 
been  shown  in  its  proper  place.* 

There  is,  however,  another  claas  of  writerSj  to 
whom  the  answer  above  given,  vU.  the  unsoita- 
bleness  of  any  such  aroeiQs  or  references  as  the 
objection  demands,  to  tne  subiects  of  which  the 
writmgs  treated,  does  not  apply;  and  that  is,  the 
class  <M  ancient  a'pologiMts^  whose  declared  design 
it  was  to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  give  the  les- 
sons of  their  adherence  to  it.  It  is  necesssiy, 
therefore,  to  inouire  how  the  matter  of  the  objec- 
tion stands  in  tnese. 

The  most  ancient  apologist,  of  whose  worfa 
we  have  the  smallest  uiowledge,  is  Cluadntm. 
Ctuadratus  lived  about  seventy  yeare  after  the  as- 
ceoflion,  and  presented  his  apology  to  the  cmpenir 
Adrian.  From  a  passage  or  this  work,  preserfed 
in  Eusebius,  it  appean  mat  the  author  did  directly 
and  formally  appeal  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  snd 
in  terms  as  express  and  confident  as  we  could  de- 
sire. The  passage  (which  has  been  once  already 
stated)  is  as  follows:  "The  works  of  our  Sarioor 
vrere  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real ;  both 
they  that  were  hraled,  and  they  that  were  raised 
from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they 
were  healed,  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  af^ 
ward :  not  only  whilst  ne  dwelled  on  this  earth, 
but  also  after  his  departure,  and  for  a  good  wh3e 
after  it;  insomuch  as  that  some  of  Uiem  have 
reached  to  our  times.^'t  Nothing  can  be  mose 
rational  or  satis&ctory  than  this. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  next  of  the  Christian  apok>- 
gists  whose  won  is  not  lost,  and  who  fbUowrd 
&uadratus  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  yean, 
has  touched  upon  passages  of  Christ's  hutoiy  in 
so  many  places,  that  a  tolerably  complete  account 
of  Christ  s  life  might  be  collected  out  of  his  works. 
In  the  following  quotation,  he  asserts  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  miracles  by  Christ  in  words  as  strong  and 
positive  as  the  language  possesses :  "  Christ  healed 
those  who  from  their  birth  were  blind,  and  deaf; 
and  lame;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  an- 
other to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see :  and  having  raised 
the  dead,  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  l)y  hit 
works,  excited  attention,  and  induced  the  men  of 
that  a^  to  know  him.  Who,  however,  seeing 
these  Uiings  done,  said  that  it  was  a  magical  ap- 
pearance, and  dared  to  call  him  a  magician,  aiicf  a 
deceiverof  the  people.*'t 

In  his  first  apology,)  Justin  expressly  asiigns 
the  reason  for  ms  having  rocourae  to  the  aigument 
from  prophecy,  rather  Uian  alleging  the  miracles 
of  the  Christian  history:  which  reason  was,  that 
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the  perwuM  wHh  whom  he  contended  would  ascribe 
these  oiincles  to  DAsic;  "Lesttny  of  our  oppo- 
nents shouJd  say,  What  hinders,  but  that  he  who 
is  called  Christ  by  us,  being  a  man  sprung  from 
men,  performed  the  miracles  which  we  attribute 
to  hun,  by  magical  art  1"  The  suggestion  of  this 
leaeoa  meets,  as  I  apprehend,  the  very  point  of 
the  present  objection ;  more  especially  when  we 
find  Justin  ibUowed  in  it  by  other  writers  of  that 
a^.  Irencus,  who  came  about  forty  years  after 
hun,  notices  the  same  evasion  in  the  adversaries 
of  Christianity,  and  repKos  to  it  by  the  same  ar- 
gument :  "*  But  if  they  shall  say,  that  the  Lord 
performed  these  things  by  an  illusory  appearance, 
(earrM-aw^vf ,)  leading  these  objectors  to  the  pro- 
phecies, we  will  show  from  them,  that  all  thmgs 
were  thus  predicted  concerning  him,  and  strictly 
came  to  pass/'*  Lactantius^  who  lived  a  century 
lower,  delivers  the  same  sentiment,  upon  the  same 
oocasion;  "He  performe4  miracles ;— we  might 
have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  magician,  as  ye 
say,  and  as  the  Jews  then  supposed,  if  all  the  pro- 
pbrts  had  not  with  one  spirit  toretold  that  Christ 
should  perform  these  very  things/t 

But  to  return  to  the  Chrisdan  apologists  in  their 
Older.  Tertullian:— "That  person  whom  the 
Jews  had  vainly  imagined,  from  the  meanness  of 
his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  they  afterward, 
in  consequence  of  the  power  he  exerted,  coniriderea 
as  a  magician,  when  he,  with  one  word,  ejected 
devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  gave  sight  to  the 
Uind,  cleansed  the  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves 
of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and,  lastly,  with  one 
command,  restored  the  dead  to  life;  when  be,  I 
say,  made  the  veir  elements  obey  him,  assua^ 
the  storms,  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstiatrng 
wwelftobetheWordofGod/t 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  profiessed  apologias  we 
may  plaoe  Origen,  who,  it  is  well  known,  published 
a  nrmal  defence  c^  Christianity,  in  answer  to  Cel- 
iOi,  a  Heathen,  who  had  written  a  discourse 
asunst  it.  I  know  no  expressions,  by  which  a 
pbiner  or  more  positive  appeal  to  the  Christian 
niracles  can  be  made,  than  the  expressions  used 
by  Origen ;  "  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be 
the  Christ,  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  healed 
the  lame  and  the  blind ;  and  we  are  the  mora  con- 
fumed  in  this  persuanon.  by  what  is  written  in 
thepiopheeies:  '  Then  shaU  the  eyes  of  the  Mind 
be  mned,  and  the  ears  of  thedeafshall  hear,  and 
the  kme  man  shall  leap  as  a  hart'  But  that  he 
ake  raised  the  dead :  and  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is  evident  from 
henoe,  that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would 
have  been  many  recorded  to  be  rused  up,  ouad 
such  as  had  been  a  kmg  time  in  their  graves. 
But,  it  not  being  a  fiction,%w  have  been  recorded : 
iv  instance,  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  a  syna^ 
fogue,  of  whom  1  do  not  know  wh^  he  said,  She 
M  not  dead  but  sleepeth,  expressing  something 
peculiar  to  her,  not  common  to  all  ^tead  persons: 
and  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  on  whom  he  had 
canpasnon,  and  raised  him  to  life,  after  he  had 
lid  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  to  stop ;  and  the  third, 
Lsiarus,  who  had  been  buried  four  days."  This 
upositively  to  assert  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and 
It  IS  also  to  comment  upon  them,  and  that  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  candour. 
In  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  we  meet 
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with  the  old  sohition  of  magic  appUed  to  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  by  the  adversaries  of  the  religion. 
"Cebua,"  saith  Origen,  "  well  knowing  what 
great  works  may  be  uleged  to  have  been  done  by 
Jesus,  pretends  to  grant  that  the  things  related  of 
him  are  true;  su3i  as  healing  disuses,  raising 
the  dead,  feedmg  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves,  of 
which  luge  fragments  were  left"*  And  then 
Celsus  gives,  it  seems,  an  answer  to  these  prooft 
of  our  Lord's  mission,  whkh,  as  Origen  under- 
stood it,  resolved  the  phenomena  into  magic  ;  fer 
Origen  begins  his  reply  by  observing.  "  You  see 
that  Celsus  in  a  manner  aUowg  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  magic't 

It  appears  also  firom  the  testimony  of  Saint  Je- 
rome, that  Porphyry,  the  most  learned  and  aUe 
of  the  Heathen  writers  against  Christianity,  re- 
sorted to  the  same  solution :  "  Unless,"  says  he, 
speaking  to  Vigilantius,  "  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  Gentdes  and  the  profene,  of  Porphyry 
and  Eunomius,  you  pretend  that  these  are  the 
tricks  of  demons,  "t 

This  magic,  these  demons,  this  illusory^  appear- 
ance, this  comparison  with  the  tricks  of  jugglers, 
by  which  man^  of  that  age  accounted  so  easily 
for  the  Christian  miracles,  and  which  answers 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  often  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  refute  by  arguments  drawn  from  other 
topics,  and  particularly  from  prophecy,  Tto  which, 
it  seems  these  solutions  did  not  apply,)  we  now 
perceive  to  be  gross  subterfuges.  That  such  rea- 
sons were  ever  seriously  ur^,  and  seriously  re- 
ceived, is  OTdj  a  proof,  what  a  gloss  and  vaniish 
feshion  can  give  to  any  opinion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
understood  as  we  understand  them,  in  their  titeral 
and  historical  sense,  were  positively  and  precisely 
asserted  and  appealed  to  by  the  apokgists  for 
Christianity ;  wnich  answers  the  allegation  of  the 
objection. 

1  am  ready,  however,  to  admit,  that  the  ancient 
Christian  advocates  did  not  insist  uoon  the  minir 
cles  in  argument,  so  frequently  as  i  shouki  have 
done.  It  was  their  lot  to  contend  with  notions  of 
magical  agency,  against  which  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  the  feiots  was  not  sufiicient  for  the  con- 
vincing of  theb  advemries :  1  do  not  know  whe- 
ther iSej  themselves  thought  it  quite  decisive  of 
the  controversy.  But  since  it  is  proved,  I  conceive 
with  certainty,  that  the  sparingness  with  which 
they  appealed  to  miracles,  was  owing  neither  to 
thenr  ignorance,  nor  their  doubt  of  the  fects,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  an  objection,  not  to  the  truth  of  the 
histcwy,  Imt  to  the  judgment  of  its  defenders. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Want  pf  univertalUy  in  the  knowledge  and  re- 
ception qf  CkrieiianUyf  and  qf  greater  dear- 
neee  in  the  evidenee. 

Op  a  revdation  which  really  came  from  Qod, 
the  oroof,  it  has  been  said,  would  in  all  ages  be  so 
pubnc  anid  manifest,  that  no  part  of  the  human 
species  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  undec^ 
standing  could  fell  of  being  convinced  by  it. 

The  advocates  of  Christianity  do  not  pretend 
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that  the  evidence  of  thdr  religion  posseases  these 
qualities.  They  do  not  dtoy  that  we  can  con- 
ceive it  to  be  within  the  compass  of  divine  power, 
to  have  communicated  to  the  world  a  higher  de- 
gree of  assurance,  and  to  have  given  to  his  com- 
munication a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influ- 
ence. For  any  thins  we  are  able  to  discern,  God 
could  have  so  formea  men,  as  to  have  perceived 
the  truths  of  religion  intuitively ;  or  to  nave  car- 
ried on  a  conmiviication  with  the  other  world, 
whilst  they  lived  m  this ;  or  to  have  seen  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  species,  instead  of  dying,  pass  to 
heaven  by  a  sensible  translation.  He  could  have 
presented  a  separate  miracle  to  each  man's  senses. 
He  ooukl  have  established  a  standing  miracle. 
He  could  have  caused  miracles  to  be  wrought  in 
every  different  age  and  country.  These,  and 
many  more  methods,  which  we  may  imagine,  if 
we  once  give  loose  to  our  imaginations,  are,  so  &i 
as  we  can  judge,  all  practicable. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  not  whether  Chris- 
tianity possesses  the  hignest  possible  degree  of 
evidence,  but  whether  the  not  having  more  evi. 
dence  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  that 
which  we  have. 

Now  their  appears  to  be  no  fiiirer  method  of 
judging,  concerning  any  dispensation  which  is 
allc^ea  to  come  firom  God,  when  a  question  is 
ma^  whether  such  a  dispensation  could  come 
finom  God  or  not,  than  by  comparing  it  with  other 
things  which  are  acknowledged  to  proceed  from 
the  same  counsel,  and  to  be  produoea  hj  the^aame 
agency.  If  the  dispensation  in  question  labour 
under  no  defects  but  what  apparently  belong  to 
other  dispensations,  these  seeming  defects  do  not 
justify  us  in  setting  aside  the  proofs  which  are  of- 
fered of  its  authenticity,  if  they  be  otherwise  en- 
titled to  credit 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of  which 
God  is  tte  author,  what  we  find  is  a  system  of 
bejieficence :  we  are  seldom  or  ever  able  to  make 
out  a  system  of  ootimism.  I  mean,  that  there  are 
few  cases  in  which,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
range  in  possibilities,  we  cannot  suppose  some- 
thing more  perfect,  and  more  unobiectionable, 
than  what  we  see.  The  rain  which  descends 
from  heaven,  is  confessedly  amongst  the  contri- 
vances of  the  Creator,  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  which  subsist  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Yet  how  partially  and  ir- 
regularly is  it  supplied!  How  much  of  it  Mb 
upon  the  sea,  where  it  can  be  of  no  use!  how  often 
is  it  wanted  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest! 
What  tracts  of  continent  are  rendered  deserts  by 
the  scarcity  of  it!  Or,  not  to  speak  of  extreme 
cases,  how  much,  sometimes,  do  inhabited  coun- 
tries suffer  by  its  deficiency  or  delay  1 — We  could 
imagine,  if  to  imagine  were  our  business,  the 
matter  to  be  otherwise  regulated.  We  could 
imagine  showers  to  fidl,  just  where  and  when  they 
would  do  good;  always  seasonable,  everywhere 
sufficient;  so  distributed  as  not  to  leave  a  field 
upon  the  &ce  of  the^rlobe  scorched  1^  drought, 
or  even  a  plant  withering  for  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Yet,  does  the  difierence  between  the  real  case  and 
the  imagined  case,  or  the  seeming  inferiority  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  authorize  us  to  say,  that  the 
present  dispositbn  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
amongst  the  productions  or  the  designs  of  the 
Deity  1  Does  it  check  the  inference  which  we 
draw  from  the  confessed  beneficence  of  the  provi- 
sioD  1  or  does  it  make  us  cease  to  admire  the  con- 


trivance t — The  observation,  which  we  have  ex- 
emplified in  the  single  instance  of  the  rsin  of 
heaven,  may  be  repeated  concerning  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  the  true  eoncluskm  to 
which  it  leads  b  this :  that  to  inquire  what  the 
Deity  might  have  done,  could  have  done,  or,  is 
we  even  sometimes  presume  to  speak,  ought  to 
have  done,  or,  in  hypothetical  cases  would  have 
done,  and  to  build  any  propositions  upon  sudi  b- 
quiries  against  evidence  of^&cts,  b  wholly  unwar- 
rantable. It  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  wifl 
not  do  in  natural  history,  which  wul  not  do  in 
natural  religion,  which  cannot  therefore  be  applied 
with  safety  to  revelation.  It  may  have  some 
foundation,  in  certain  speculative  a  priori  idessof 
the  divine  attributes;  but  it  has  none  in  expe- 
rience, or  in  analogy.  The  general  character  of 
the  works  of  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand.  goodnesB 
both  in  design  and  efi^;  and,  on  the  cK&r  hand, 
a  liability  to  difficulty,  and  to  objections,  if  such 
objections  be  allowed,  by  reason  of  seeming  in- 
completeness or  uncertainty  in  attaining  their 
end.  Christianity  partidpates  of  this  character. 
The  true  similitude  oetween  nature  and  revelatiaa 
consists  in  tiiis ;  that  they  each  bear  strong  marks 
of  their  original ;  that  they  each  also  bear  appear- 
ances of  irrregularity  and  defect  A  system  of 
strict  optimism  may  neverthekss  be  the  real  m- 
tem  in  both  cases.  But  what  I  omtcnd  is,  that 
the  proof  is  hidden  from  ttf  ;  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  perceive  that  in  revelation,  which  we 
hardly  perceive  in  any  thing ;  that  beneficence,  of 
which  we  can  judge,  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  op- 
timism, of  which  we  cannot  judge,  ought  not  to  be 
sought  after.  We  can  judge  of  beoefioenoe,  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  efiects  which  we  experi^ioe. 
and  upon  the  relation  between  the  means  which 
we  see  acting  and  the  ends  which  we  see  produced. 
We  cannot  judge  of  optimism,  because  it  necee- 
sarily  implies  a  comparison  of  that  whidi  is  tried, 
with  that  which  is  not  tried;  of  consequences 
which  we  see,  with  others  which  we  imagine,  and 
concerning  many  of  which,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble we  know  nothing;  concerning  some,  that  we 
have  no  notion. 

If  Christianity  be  compared  with  the  state  and 
progress  of  natural  rel^on,  the  argument  of  die 
objector  will  gun  nothing  by  the  comparison.  I 
remember  hearing  an  unbeliever  say,  that,  if  God 
had  given  a  reveUtion,  he  would  nave  written  it 
in  the  skies.  Are  the  truths  of  natural  religioQ 
written  in  the  skies,  or  ui  a  kn^ruage  which  eveiy 
one  readsl  or  is  this  the  case  with  the  most  vmeM 
aits,  or  the  most  necessary  sd^ces  of  human  lifel 
An  Otaheitean  or  an  Esquimaux  knows  nothto^ 
of  Christianity ;  does  he  know  more  of  the  ^tnaor 
pies  of  deism,  or  morality  1  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ignimuice,  are  neither  untrue,  nor  onimr 
Krtant,  nor  uncertain.  The  existence  of  the 
iity  is  left  to  be  collected  from  observatiom^ 
whicn  every  man  does  not  make,  which  every  man 
perhaps,  is  not  capable  of  malung.  Can  it  be 
argued,  that  God  does  not  exist,  because,  if  he 
did,  he  would  let  us  see  him,  or  discover  himself 
to  mankind  by  proofii  (such  as,  we  may  thiiik,  the 
nature  ofthesubject  merited,)  which  no  inadver- 
tency could  miss,  no  prejudice  withstand  ? 

If'^Christianity  be  regaled  as  a  providential  in- 
strument for  Uio  melioration  of  mankind,  its  pro- 
gress and  diffusion  resemble  that  of  other  causes 
by  which  hun^n  life  is  improved.  The  diversity 
is  not  greater,  nor  the  advance  more  slow,  in  reh- 
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gkm,  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  learning,  fibertj, 
goverament,  laws.  The  Deity  hath  not  touched 
the  order  of  nature  in  vain.  The  Jewish  religion 
inoduced  great  and  permanent  eftects :  the  Chris- 
tian religion  hath  done  the  same.  It  nath  dispos- 
ed the  world  to  amendment.  It  hath  put  things 
in  a  train.  It  is  by  no  means  improbaole,  that  it 
may  become  universal:  and  that  the  worid  may 
oontinoe  in  that  stage  so  long  as  that  the  duration 
of  its  reign  may  beur  a  vast  proportion  to  the  time 
of  its  pairtial  influence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Christianity,  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  true,  because  it  is  beneficial, 
we  go,  perhaps,  too  fiur  on  one  side:  and  we  cer* 
taiiu^  go  too  fiur  on  the  other,  when  we  conclude 
that  It  must  be  &l8e,  because  it  is  not  so  efficacious 
as  we  could  have  supposed.  The  question  of  its 
troth  is  to  be  tried  upon  its  proper  evidence, 
without  deferring  much  to  this  sort  of  aigument, 
on  either  side.  "  The  evidence,**  as  Bishop  B  utler 
hath  rightly  observed,  "  depends  upon  the  judjg- 
ment  we  fi>rm  of  human  conduct,  under  given  ar- 
cumstanoes,  of  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  we 
know  something;  the  objection  stands  upon  the 
sappoaed  conduct  of  the  Deity,  under  relations 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted." 

What  would  be  the  real  efiect  of  that  over- 
powering evidence  which  our  adversaries  require 
in  a  revdation,  itis  difikult  to  foretell;  at  least,  we 
must  apeak  of  it  as  of  a  dispensatbn  of  which  we 
have  DO  experience.  Some  consequences  however 
would,  it  is  probable,  attend  this  economy,  which 
do  not  seem  to  befit  a  revelation  that  proceeded 
firom  God.  One  is,  that  irresistible  proof  would 
veatrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much ;  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation ; 
would  call  for  no  exeidse  of  candour,  seriousness, 
homifity,  inquiiy;  no  submission  of  passion, 
interests,  and  prejudices,  to  moral  evidence  and  to 
probable  truth :  no  habits  of  reflection ;  none  of 
thalpievious  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will 
of  Chody  which  ibrms  perhaps  the  test  of  the  vir- 
tnoos  prindple,  and  which  mduces  men  to  attend, 
with  care  and  reverence,  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advan- 
tages and  present  pleasures  to  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  propitiating  his  &vour.  "  Men's 
mofal  probation  mav  be,  whether  they  will  take 
doe  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial  consi- 
deration; and,  afterward,  whether  they  will  act 
as  the  case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  have.  And  this  we  find  by  experience,  is 
often  our  probation  in  our  temporal  capacity."  * 

II.  These  modes  of  communication  would  leave 
no  place  for  the  admission  of  interned  evidence ; 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  bear  a  considerable  part 
in  the  proof  of  every  revelation^  because  it  is  a 
species  of  evidence,  which  apphes  itself  to  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of  virtue,  and 
which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  d^giee  of 
those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom 
it  addresses.  Men  of  good  dispositions,  amon^ 
Christians,  are  greatly  aftcted  oy  the  impression 
which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make  upon  their 
minds.  Their  conviction  is  much  strengthened 
by  these  impressions.  And  this  perhaps  was  in- 
tended to  be  one  efifect  to  be  produced  by  the  reli- 
ipon.  It  ii  likewise  true,  to  whatever  cause  we 
ascribe  it  (for  I  am  not  in  this  work  at  liberty  to 
introduce  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace  or 


•  Batlflt's  Aaalogyf  part  U.  &  vt. 


ance,  or  the  Christian  promise,  that,  "  if  any  man 
will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,"  ♦)— it  is  true,  I  say,  that  they 
who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour  to  act, 
according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according 
to  the  just  result  of  the  probabilities,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  possibilities  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  they  themselves  perceive,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and 
above  all,  according  to  the  just  efiect  of  those 
principles  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  which  even 
the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ordered 
mmd,  seldom  fail  qf  proceeding  farther.  This 
also  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  designed. 

Whereas,  may  it  not  be  said  that  irresistible 
evidence  would  confound  all  characters  and  all 
dispositions  1  would  subvert,  rather  than  promote, 
the  true  purpose  of  the  divine  counsels:  which  is. 
not  to  produce  obedience  by  a  force  Uttle  short  or 
mechanical  constraint,  (wmch  obedience  would  be 
regularity,  not  virtue,  and  would  hardly,  perhaps, 
diner  from  that  which  inanimate  bodies  pay  to  the 
laws  impressed  upon  theb  nature,)  but  to  treat 
moral  agents  agreeably  to  what  they  are:  which 
is  done,  when  light  anu  motives  are  of  such  kinds, 
and  are  imparted  in  such  measures^  that  the  in- 
fluence of  them  depends  upon  the  recipients  them- 
selvesl  "  It  is  not  meet  to  govern  rational  free 
a^nts  tn  vtd  by  sight  and  sense.  It  woukl  be  no 
trial  or  thanks  to  the  most  sensual  wretch  to  for- 
bear sinning,  if  heaven  and  hell  were  open  to  his 
sight.  That  spiritual  vision  and  fruition  is  our 
state  in  patrid."  (Baxter's  Reasons,  page  357.) 
— There  may  be  truth  in  this  thought,  though 
roughly  expressed.  Few  things  are  more  impro- 
bable than  that  we  (the  human  species)  should  be 
the  highest  order  of  beings  in  the  universe :  that 
animated  nature  should  ascend  from  the  lowest 
reptile  to  us,  and  all  at  once  stop  there.  If  there 
be  classes  above  us  of  rational  intelligences^  dear- 
er manifestations  ma^  belong  to  them.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  distinctions.  And  it  may  be  one,  to 
which  we  ourselves  hereafter  shall  attain. 

III.  But  may  it  not  also  be  asked,  whether  the 
perfect  display  of  a  future  state  of  existence  would 
be  compatible  with  the  activitjr  of  civil  hfe,  and 
with  the  success  of  human  afi^iirs  1  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  this  impression  may  be  overdone; 
that  it  may  so  seize  and  fill  the  thoughts,  as  to 
leave  no  place  for  the  cares  and  offices  of  men's 
several  stations,  no  anxiety  for  worldly  prosperity, 
or  even  for  a  worldly  provision,  ana,  b^  conse- 
quence, no  sufficient  stimulus  to  secular  industry. 
Of  the  first  Christians  we  read,  "that  all  that  be- 
lieved were  together,  and  had  ail]  things  common : 
and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need;  and, 
continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple, 
and  breaung  bread  finun  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.''t 
This  was  extremely  natural,  and  just  what  mi^ht 
be  expected  from  miracubus  evidence  coming 
with  niU  force  upon  the  senses  of  mankind :  but 
I  much  doubt  whether,  if  this  state  of  mind  had 
been  universal,  or  long-continued,  the  business  of 
the  world  could  have  gone  on.  The  necessary 
arts  of  social  life  would  nave  been  little  cultivated. 
The  plough  and  the  loom  wouM  have  stood  still. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation, 
would  not,  I  think,  have  flourished,  if  they  oouki 
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have  been  ezefcbed  at  aB.  Men  would  have  ad- 
dicted themaelTes  to  contemplative  and  ascetic 
Uvea,  ihstead  of  Uvea  of  busineM  and  of  useful  in- 
dustry. We  observe  that  Saint  Paul  found  it 
necessary,  frequently  to  recall  hb  oenverts  to  the 
ordinary  labours  and  domestic  duties  of  their  con- 
dition ;  and  to  give  them,  in  his  own  example,  a 
lesson  of  cont^ited  application  to  their  worldly 
employments. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  b  now 
proposed,  a  mat  portion  of  the  human  species  is 
enabled,  and  of  these  multitudes  of  every  genera- 
tion are  induced,  to  seek  and  to  efl^uate  their 
salvation,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity, 
without  interru^ion  of  the  prosperity  or  of  the  ro- 
galar  course  of  numan  affiurs. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
TTke  tujtpoaed  ^eeta  qf  ChriatianUy. 

That  a  religion,  which,  under  every  form  in 
which  it  is  taught,  holds  forth  the  final  reward  of 
vlrtne  and  pumshment  of  vice,  and  proposes  those 
distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  the  wisest 
and  most  cultivated  part  of  mankind  confess  to  be 
just,  should  not  be  believed,  b  very  possible ;  but 
that,  so  fiir  as  it  b  believed,  it  shoukl  not  produce 
any  good,  but  rather  a  bad  efiect  upon  public  hap- 
piness, b  a  proposition  which  it  requires  very 
strong  evidence  to  render  credible,  i  et  many 
have  been  found  to  contend  for  thb  paradox,  and 
very  confident  appeab  have  been  made  to  history, 
and  to  observation,  for  the  truth  of  it 

In  the  oondunons,  however,  which  these  wri- 
ten  draw  from  what  they  call  experience,  two 
■ources,  I  think,  of  mistake,  may  be  perceived. 

One  b,  that  toey  lock  for  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion in  the  wrong  place. 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Christianity  with 
many  consequences,  for  wluch  it  b  not  respon- 
sible. 

I.  The  influence  of  religion  b  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  coundb  of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  re- 
solutions of  popular  assemblies,  in  the  conduct  of 
governments  towards  their  subjects,  or  of  states 
and  sovereigns  towards  one  another ;  of  conquer- 
ors at  the  bead  of  their  armies,  or  of  parties  in- 
triguing for  power  at  home,  (topics  which  akme 
almost  occupy  the  attention,  and  fill  the  pages  of 
history  0  but  must  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at 
all,  in  tne  silent  course  of  private  and  domestic 
lifo.  Nay  more ;  even  there  its  influence  may  not 
be  very  obvious  to  observation.  If  it  check,  in 
some  aegree,  personal  dissoluteness,  if  it  beget  a 
general  probity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  if 
n  produce  soft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  occasional  exertions  of  br 
borious  and  expensive  benevolence  in  a  fow  indi- 
yiduab,  it  b  all  the  eflfect  which  can  oflfer  itself  to 
external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  b  with- 
in us.  That  which  b  the  substance  of  the  reli- 
gion, its  hopes  and  consolations,  its  intermixture 
with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  heut,  the  control  of  appetite,  the  steady 
direction  of  the  will  to  the  commands  of  Grod,  u 
necessarily  invisible.  Yet  upon  these  depend  the 
yiitue  and  happiness  of  millions.  This  cause  ren- 
ders the  representations  of  history,  vrith  respect  to 
religion,  defectiTe  and  fidladous,  in  a  greater  de- 


gree than  they  are  upon  any  other  sofaject  R»- 
figion  operates  most  upon  those  of  whom  hislocy 
knows  the  least;  upon  fiohers  and  mothen  in 
their  iamilieB.  upon  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 
vants, upon  the  onleriy  tnulesman,  the  quiet  vfl- 
lager,  the  manufacturer  at  hb  loom,  the  husfaand- 
man  in  hb  fiekb.  Amongst  such,  iu  influence 
collectively  may  be  of  inestimable  value,  yet  its 
e^cts,  in  the  mean  time,  little  upon  those  who 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  The^  wej 
know  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  believe  nothing  of 
it;  they  may  be  actuated  by  motives  more  im- 
petuous than  those  which  religion  b  able  to  ex- 
cite. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  tint 
thb  influence  should  elude  the  grasp  and  tooch  of 
public  history:  for,  what  b  public  histoiy,  hot  a 
register  of  the  successes  and  disappaintments,  the 
vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrel^  of  those  who 
engage  in  contentions  for  power  1 

I  will  add,  that  much  of^  thb  influence  m^  be 
felt  in  times  of  public  distress,  and  little  of  it  in 
times  of  public  wealth  and  securi^.  Thb  abo 
increases  the  uncertainty  of  any  opinions  that  wb 
draw  from  historical  representations.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  b  commensurate  with  no 
eflects  whidi  history  states.  We  do  not  pietai^ 
that  it  has  any  such  necessary  and  ineostibje 
power  over  the  affiurs  of  nations,  as  to  sonooont 
the  force  of  other  causes. 

The  Christian  religion  abo  acts  upon  poblie 
usages  and  institutions,  by  an  opention  witich  is 
only  secondary  and  indirect  Uhristianity  b  not 
a  code  of  dvil  bw.  It  can  only  reach  pubfic  in- 
stitutions through  private  character.  Now  its  in- 
fluence upon  private  character  may  be  oocuider- 
abb,  yet  many  public  usages  and  institotioos  ie> 
pugnant  to  its  principles  may  remain.  To  ^ 
rid  df  these,  the  reigning  part  of  the  commomty 
must  act,  and  act  together.  But  it  may  be  hat 
before  the  persons  who  compose  thb  body  be  sn^ 
fidently  touched  with  the  Christian  chancier,  to 
join  in  the  suppresQon  of  practices^  to  which  they 
and  the  public  have  been  reconciled  by  caoMi 
which  wul  recondb  the  human  mind  to  anf 
thing,  by  habit  and  interest  Nevertbefess.  tite 
effects  of  Christianity,  even  in  thb  view,  have 
been  important  It  lias  mitigated  the  ooodoct  of 
war.  ana  tfa»  treatment  of  captivea.  It  has  aoAes- 
ed  tne  administration  of  despotic,  orof  nomiiMAf 
despotb  governments.  It  hasaboliahed  polygaisy. 
It  has  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  divonea  tt 
has  put  an  end  to  the  exposure  of  children,  and 
the  immolatiim  of  sbves.  It  has  sofipreasea  the 
combats  of  gladiators,*  and  the  impurities  of  lei- 
gious  rites.  It  has  bamshed,  if  not  unnatural  vieei, 
at  least  the  tobration  of  them.  It  has  gxeady 
meliorated  the  condition  of  the  labwious  psirt,  tfait 
b  to  say,  of  the  mass  of  every  community,  by  fn>- 
curingforthemadayofwe^ly  rest  Inalloonh 
tries  m  which  it  b  professed,  it  has  prodooed  on- 
merous  establbhments  for  the  relief  of  sickBesi 
and  poverty;  and,  in  some,  a  regubr  and  genoal 
provision  by  bw.  It  has  triumphed  over  the 
slavery  estoblbhed  in  the  Roman  empire;  it  b 
contending,  and,  I  trust,  will  one  day  pnvail, 
against  the  worse  sbvery  of  the  West  Indtes. 


♦LipsiaiafllnBS,(Sat.b.i.cl9,)tlMt  tl»  «ta«si»- 
rial  shows  ■ometimes  cost  Eorope  tweatf  or  Uany 
thoosand  lives  ia  a  moath;  and  tbat  not  only  tte  m, 
but  even  the  women  of  all  ranks  were  passioBSieM»a 
of  these  sbows.-^ee  Bishop  PorteoTs  Secmoa  Xm. 
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A  ChiittSan  writer,*  lo  eariy  as  in  the  second 
century,  has  testified  the  resistance  which  Chris- 
tianity made  to  wicked  and  licentious  practices, 
though  estahlished  by  law  and  by  public  usage : — 
**  Neither  in  Paithia,  do  the  Uhnstians,  t£>ugh 
Parthians,  use  polygamy ;  nor  in  Persia,  though 
Persians,  do  they  marry  their  own  daughters; 
nor  among  the  Bactri,  or  Galli.  do  they  violate 
the  sanctity  (^  marriage ;  nor,  wneiever  they  are, 
do  they  saner  themselves  to  be  oveicome  by  ill- 
ooDstituted  laws  and  manners." 

Socrates  did  not  destroy  the  idolatry  of  Athens, 
or  produce  the  slightest  revolution  in  the  manners 
of  nis  country. 

But  the  argument  to  which  I  recur,  is,  that  the 
benefit  of  rel^ion,  being  felt  chiefiy  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  stations,  necessarily  escapes  the 
observation  of  history.  From  the  first  general 
notification  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day, 
lliere  have  been  in  every  age  many  millians,  whose 
names  were  never  heaird  of,  made  better  by  it^  not 
only  in  their  conduct,  but  in  their  disposition ; 
and  happier,  not  so  much  in  their  external  dr- 
oomstanoes,  as  in  that  which  is  inier  pr^Beordia^ 
in  that  which  akme  deserves  the  name  of  happi- 
ness, the  tranquillity  and  consolation  of  tneir 
thoughts.  It  has  been  since  its  commencement, 
the  author  of  happiness  and  virtue  to  millions  and 
millions  of  the  numan  race.  MTho  is  there  that 
weald  not  wish  his  son  to  be  a  Christian  1 

CliristianitY  also^  in  every  country  in  which  it 
is  professed,  bath  obtained  a  sensible,  although 


not  a  complete  inflnenoe,  upon  the  public  juo^- 
nent  of  morals.  And  this  is  very  important. 
For  without  the  occasional  correction  which  pub- 
lic opinion  receives,  by  refigrrinff  to  some  nxed 
standard  ofmorality,  no  man  can  foretell  into  what 
axtravaganoes  it  imght  virander.  Assassination 
migfat  become  as  honourable  as  duelling;  unna- 
tonl  crimes  be  accounted  as  venial  as  fornication 
is  wont  to  be  accounted.  In  this  way  it  is  possi- 
fafep  tiiat  many  may  be  kept  in  order  by  Christi- 
anity, who  are  not  themselves  Christians.  They 
may  be  guided  by  the  rectitude  which  it  eommu- 
nicaftes  to  public  opinion.  Their  consdenees  may 
awggest  their  duty  truly,  and  they  may  ascribe 
these  suggestions  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  the 
nattvie  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  when  in 
fitft  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  public  opi- 
nion, reflected  from  their  own  nunds ;  and  opinion, 
in  a  considerable  degree^  modified  by  the  lesMus 
ef  Christianity.  "  Certam  it  is,  and  this  ii  a  great 
deal  to  say,  that  the  generality,  even  of  the  meanest 
and  moot  vulgar  ami  ignoruit  people,  have  truer 
and  worthier  notions  ^Qod,  nM»e  just  and  right 
apprehensions  concerning  his  attributes  and  pei^ 
femons,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  diflference  of  ^ood 
and  evU,  a  greater  regard  to  moral  oUiffatKms, 
and  to  the  plain  and  most  necessary  duties  of 
fife,  and  a  more  firm  and  universal  expectation 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
than,  in  any  Heathen  country,  any  considerable 
nomber  of  men  were  found  to  have  had.'^ 

After  all,  the  value  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
appreciated  by  its  temporal  effiscts.  The  object 
mrevehition  is  to  influence  human  conduct  in  this 
fifo ;  but  what  is  gained  to  happiness  hj^  that 
influence,  can  only  be  estimated  by  taking  in  the 
whole  of  numan  existence.  Then,  as  hath  already 


*  Bardesanes,  ap.  Boieb.  Pnen.  Evans,  vi.  10. 
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been  observed,  there  may  be  also  gveat  coaee- 
<]uences  of  Christianity,  which  do  not  belong  to 
it  as  a  revelation.  The  eflects  upon  human  sal- 
vation, of  the  mission,  of  the  death,  of  the  present, 
of  the  future  a^ncy  of  Christ,  may  be  universal, 
though  the  reUgion  be  not  universally  known. 

S^ndly,  I  assert  that  Christianity  is  charged 
with  many  consequences  for  which  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible. I  believe  that  religious  motives  have 
had  no  more  to  do  in  the  formation  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  intolerant  and  persecuting  laws,  which  in 
dififerent  countries  have  been  established  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  than  they  have  had  to  do  in 
England  with  the  making  of  the  game-laws. 
These  measures,  although  they  have  the  Chris- 
tian religion  for  their  subjedt,  are  resolvable  into 
a  principle  which  Christianitjr  certainly  did  not 
plant  (and  which  Christiamty  could  not  uni- 
versallv  condenm,  because  it  is  not  universally 
wrong),  which  principle  is  no  other  than  this, 
that^ey  who  are  hi  possession  of  ^wer  do  what 
they  can  to  keep  it.  Christianity  is  answerable 
for  no  part  of  the  mischief  which  mB  been  brought 
upon  tne  world  by  persecution,  except  that  which 
has  arisen  from  conscientunu  persecutors.  Now 
these  perhsps  have  never  been  dther  numerous 
or  powerful.  Nor  is  it  to  Christianity  that  even 
their  misAake  can  fidriy  be  imputed.  Thejr  have 
been  nusled  by  an  error  not  properly  Chrisoan  or 
religious,  but  by  an  error  in  their  moral  phikwo- 
phy.  They  pursued  the  particukr,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  ffenoRBl  consequence.  Believing 
certain  articles  <?  fiuth,  or  a  certain  mode  of  wor- 
ship, to  be  highly  condodve,  or  perhaps  essential, 
to  salvation,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to 
bring  all  they  oould,  by  every  means,  into  them. 
And  this  they  thought,  without  considering  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  oonclusion,  when 
adapted  amongst  mankind  as  a  general  rule  of 
oondoct.  Hadtherebeenm  the  I>^  Testament, 
what  there  are  m  the  Koran,  precepto  authorizing 
coercion  in  the  propagation  of  the  religion,  and 
the  use  of  videnoe  towards  unbdieverB,  the  case 
would  have  been  difierent.  This  distinction  could 
not  have  been  taken,  nor  this  defence  made. 

I  apologize  for  no  species  nor  degree  of  perse- 
cution, but'I  think  that  even  the  hd  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  slave-trade  destroys  more  in 
a  year,  than  the  inqmsition  does  in  a  hundred,  or 
perhaps  hath  done  since  its  foundation. 

If  it  be  objected,  as  I  apprehend  it  will  be,  that 
Christianity  is  chargeable  with  every  mischief)  of 
which  it  has  been  the  oocosion,  tKough  not  the 
motive;  I  answer,  that,  if  the  malevolent  pasdons 
be  there,  the  world  will  never  want  occasions. 
The  noxious  etement  will  always  find  a  conduc- 
tor. Any  point  will  produce  an  explosion.  Did 
the  applauded  intercommunity  of  the  Pagan  the- 
ology preserve  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world  % 
dkl  it  prevent  oppressions,  proscriptions,  massa- 
cres, devastations  1  Was  it  bigotry  that  carried 
Alexander  into  the  East,  or  brought  Cssar  into 
Graul  'i  Are  the  nations  of  the  world,  into  which 
Christianity  hath  not  found  its  way,  or  from 
which  it  hath  been  banished,  free  from  conten- 
ticHis  ?  Are  thdr  contentions  less  ruinous  and 
sanguinary  1  Is  it  owing  to  Christianity,  or  to 
the  want  of  it,  that  the  finest  regions  of  the  East, 
the  countries  inter  quaiuor  mariat  the  peninsuli 
of  Greece,  together  vrith  a  great  part  of  toe  Medi- 
terranean cMst,  are  at  this  day  a  desert  1  or 
that  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  <^n^tly  re- 
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newed  feitili^  if  not  to  be  impaired  by 
or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  serve  only  for 
the  scene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy,  or  the  supply  of 
unceasing  hoetilities  1  Europe  itself  has  known 
BO  rel^gbus  wan  for  some  centuries,  yet  has 
hanlly  ever  been  without  war.  Are  the  calami- 
ties, which  at  this  day  afflict  it,  to  be  imputed  to 
Christianity  1  Hath  Poland  &llen  br  a  Christian 
crusade  1  Hath  the  overthrow  in  France  of  civil 
order  and  security,  been  effected  by  the  votaries 
of  our  religion,  or  by  the  foes  1  Amongst  the 
awful  lessons  which  the  crimes  and  the  miseries 
of  that  country  affi)rd  to  mankind,  this  is  one  : 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  persecutor,  it  is  not  neces- 
■aiy  to  be  a  bigot ;  that  in  ra^e  and  cruelty,  in 
m&Khief  and  dotruction,  fiuiatidsm  itself  can  be 
outdone  by  infidelity. 

Finally,  If  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  between 
nations,  produces  less  miserr  and  ruin  than  for- 
merly, we  an  indebted  perhaps  to  Christianity 
ibr  the  change,  more  than  to  any  other  cause. 
Viewed  therefore  even  in  its  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  the 
world.  It  hath  humanized  the  conduct  of  wars : 
it  hath  ceased  to  excite  them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all 
Bf^  prevailed  amongst  Uhristians,  fall  very  much 
within  the  alternative  which  has  been  stated.  If 
we  possessed  the  disposition  which  Christianity 
labours,  above  all  other  qualities  to  inculcate, 
these  cUiferencee  would  do  little  harm.  If  that 
disposition  be  wanting,  other  causes,  even  were 
these  absent,  would  continually  rise  up  to  call  forth 
the  malevolent  passions  into  action.  Differences 
•f  opinions,  when  accompanied  with  mutual  cha- 
rity, which  Christianity  forbids  them  to  violate, 
are  for  the  mortpait  innooentj  and  for  some  pur- 
poses useful.  Tner  promote  inquiry,  discussion, 
and  knowled^  They  help  to  keep  up  an  atten- 
tion to  religions  subjects,  and  a  concern  about 
them,  which  might  be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm 
and  8ik«ice  of  universal  agreement.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true,  that  the  infiu- 
enee  of  reli^n  is  toe  greatest,  where  there  are 
the  fewest  dissenters. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

7^  C&nduMion, 

In  religion,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human 
Masoning,  much  depend  upon  the  order  in  which 
wedkposeour  inquiries.  A  man  who  takes  up 
a  system  of  divinity  with  a  previous  opinion  that 
either  every  part  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false, 
approaches  the  discussion  with  great  disadvantage. 
No  other  system,  which  is  founded  upon  moral 
evidence,  would  bear  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Nevertheless,  in  a  certain  degree,  we 
are  all  introduced  to  our  religious  studies,  under 
this  prejudication.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  weakness  of  the  human  judgment  in  the 
eariy  part  of  youth,  yet  its  extreme  susceptibility 
of  impression,  rendere  it  necessary  to  furnish  it 
with  some  opinions,  and  with  some  principles  or 
oUier.  Or  indeed,  without  much  express  care,  or 
much  endeavour  for  this  purpose,  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  of  man  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  habits 
•f  thinking  and  speaking  which  prevails  around 
him,  produces  the  same  enect.    That  indifferency 


and  suspense,  that  waiting  and  eqnilibriam  of  the 
judgment,  which  some  require  in  religioDs  mst- 
ters,  and  which  some  would  wish  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  conduct  of  educationj  are  impossible  to  be 
preserved.  They  are  not  given  to  the  ronditiwi 
of  human  life. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  institution  that  the 
doctrines  of  religion  come  to  us  before  the  proofr; 
and  come  to  us  with  that  mixture  of  exphcatioDs 
and  inferences  firom  which  no  public  creed  is,  or 
can  be,  free.  And  the  eflect  which  too  frequently 
follows,  from  Christianity  being  presented  to  tlie 
understanding  in  this  nma,  is,  that  when  any 
articles,  which  appear  as  parts  of  it,  contradict  tlw 
apprehension  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed, men  of  rash  and  confident  tempers  hastilj 
and  indiscriminately  reject  the  whole.  But  is  this 
to  do  justice,  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  rdi- 
gion  ?  The  rational  way  of  treating  a  subject  of 
such  acknowledged  importance  ii  to  attend,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  general  and  substantial  troth  of 
its  principles,  and  to  that  alone.  When  we  once 
feel  a  foundation ;  when  we  once  perceive  a  ground 
of  credibility  in  its  history,  we  shall  proceed  with 
safety  to  iiujuire  into  the  interpretation  of  its  re- 
cords, and  into  the  doctrines  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  them.  Nor  will  it  either  endanger 
our  faith,  or  diminish  or  alter  our  motives  for  obe- 
dience, if  we  should  discover  that  these  omdn- 
sions  are  formed  with  very  difierent  degrees  of 
probability,  and  possess  veiy  .diflferent  degrees  of 
impoitance. 

This  conduct  of  the  undcrstandinff ,  dictated  hj 
ererj  rule  of  right  reasoning,  will  ujnold  persooal 
Christianity,  even  in  those  countries  in  which  it 
is  estabUshea  under  forms  the  most  liable  to  diffi- 
culty and  objectbn.  It  will  also  have  the  &rther 
effect  of  guiding  us  against  the  prejudices  which 
are  wont  to  arise  in  our  minds  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  religion,  from  observing  the  numerous  con- 
troversies which  are  carried  on  amon^  its  pio- 
fessora,  and  likewise  of  inducing  a  spirit  of  leni^ 
and  moderation  in  our  judgment,  an  well  as  in  oar 
treatment  of  those  who  stand,  in  such  controver- 
sies, upon  sides  opposite  to  ours.  What  is  clesr 
in  Uhnstianity,  we  shall  find  to  be  sufiioent,  and 
to  be  infinite^  valuable;  what  is  dubious,  unne- 
cessary to  be  decided,  or  of  very  subordinate  im- 
poitanoe;  and  what  is  most  obscure,  will  teach 
us  to  bear  with  the  opinions  which  othen  may 
have  formed  upon  the  same  subject  We  shal 
say  to  those  who  the  most  widely  dissent  firom  US| 
what  Augustine  said  to  the  worst  heretics  of  his 
age :  "  Ilu  in  vos  seviant,  qui  nesdunt,  cum  quo 
luxxe  verum  inveniatur,  et  quam  difficild  ca  veantur 
errores  ;•— qui  neeciunt,  cum  ^uant&  difiicuttate 
sanetur  oculus  interioris  hominis; — qui  neaciunt, 
quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat  ut  ex  quantul&r 
cunque  parte  poesit  mtelhgi  Deus."* 

A  juogment,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty 
well  satiraed  of  the  general  truth  of  the  reCigion, 
will  not  only  thus  d&criminate  in  its  doctrines, 
but  will  possess  sufiicient  strength  to  overcame 
the  reluctance  of  the  imagination  to  admit  articles 
of  fidth  which  are  attended  with  difficulty  of  ap- 
prehension, if  such  articles  of  faith  appear  to  be 
truly  parts  of  the  revelation.  It  was  to  be  expect- 
ed beforehand,  that  what  related  to  the  economy, 
and  to  the  persons,  of  the  invisible  world,  whidi 
revelation  professes  to  do,  and  which,  if  true,  it 


•  Aug.  oonum  Ep.  Fund.  cap.  ii.  a.  S,  1 
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actually  doei,  should  contain  some  points  remote 
finom  our  analogies,  and  from  the  comprehension 
of  a  mind  which  hath  acquired  all  its  ideas  firom 
sense  and  from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work,  to 
preserre  the  separation  between  evidences  and 
doctrines  as  inviolable  as  I  could ;  to  remove  from 
the  primary  question  all  considerations  which 
have  been  unnecessarily  joined  with  it;  and  to 
offer  a  defence  to  Christianity,  which  every  Chris- 
tian might  read,  without  seeing  the  tenets  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  attacked  or  decried  : 
and  it  always  afforded  a  satisfaction  to  my  mind 
to  observe  that  this  was  practicable;  that  few  or 
none  of  our  many  controversies  with  one  another 
affect  or  relate  to  the  proofo  of  our  religion ;  that 
the  rent  never  descends  to  the  foundation. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  its 
leading  fiu^,  and  upon  them  alone.  Now  of  these 
we  have  evidence  which  oufrht  to  satisfy  us,  at 
least  until  it  appear  that  mankind  have  ever  been 
deceived  by  the  same.  We  have  some  uncontest- 
ed and  incontestable  points,  to  which  the  history 
of  the  human  species  have  nothing  similar  to  offer. 
A  Jewish  peasant  changed  the  religion  of  the 
world,  and  that,  without  force,  without  power, 
without  support;  without  one  natural  source,  or 
circumstance  of  attraction,  influence,  or  success. 
Such  a  thing  hath  not  happened  in  any  other  in- 
stance. The  companions  of  this  Person,  after  he 
himself  had  been  put  to  death  for  his  attempt,  as- 
serted his  supernatural  character,  founded  upon 
his  supernatural  operations:  and,  in  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  their  assertions,  t.  e.  in  consequence 
of  their  own  belief  of  that  truth,  and  in  order  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  of  it  to  othen,  vo- 
hintarUy  entered  upon  lives  of  toil  and  hardship, 
and  with  a  full  experience  of  their  danger,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  last  extremities  of  perse- 
cution. This  hath  not  a  parallel.  More  parti- 
cukfly,  a  very  few  days  after  this  Person  had 
beoi  publicly  executed,  and  in  the  very  dty  in 
which  he  was  buried,  these  his  companions  de- 
dared  with  one  voice  that  hb  body  was  restored 
to  life;  that  they  had  seen  him,  handled  him,  ate 
with  him ;  conversed  with  him;  and,  in  pnrauance 
of  their  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  they  told, 
preached  his  religion,  with  this  strange  factas  the 
irandation  of  it,  in  the  £ice  of  thme  who  had 
killed  him,  who  werearmed  with  the  power  of  the 
eountr3r,  and  neoensarily  and  naturally  disposed  to 
treat  his  fbUowen  as  they  had  treated  himself; 
and  having  done  this  upon  the  spot  where  the 
event  took  place,  carried  the  intelligence  of  it 
abroad,  in  despite  of  diflicnlties  and  opposition, 
and  where  the  nature  of  their  errand  gave  them 
nothing  to  expect  but  derision,  insult,  and  outrage. 
— ^This  is  without  example.  These  three  fiwts,  I 
think,  are  certain,  and  would  have  been  neariyso, 
if  the  Glospels  had  never  been  written.  The 
Christian  story,  as  to  these  points,  hath  never 
varied.  No  other  hath  been  set  up  against  it. 
Every  letter,  every  discourse,  every  controveny, 
amongst  the  fi>Uowen  of  the  religion ;  every  book 
written  by  them,  from  the  age  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  in  every  part  of  the 
work]  in  whicn  it  bath  been  professea,  and  with 
every  sect  into  which  it  hath  been  divided  (and 
we  have  lettera  and  discourses  written  by  contem- 
ponuries,  by  witnesses  of  the  transaction,  by  per- 
sons themselves  hearing  a  share  in  it,  and  other 
writings  ibltowing  that  age  in  regular  succession^) 


concur  in  representhig  these  fiusts  in  this  mannsK. 
A  religion,  which  now  possesses  the  greatest  part 
of  the  dviliied  world,  unquestionabfy  sprang  up 
at  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Some  account  must  bo 
^ven  of  its  origin;  some  cause  assigned  for  its 
rise.  All  the  accounts  of  thb  origin,  all  the  ex- 
plications of  this  cause,  whether  taken  firom  the 
writings  of  the  early  followere  of  the  religion  (in 
which,  and  in  which  perhaps  ak>ne,  it  could  be 
expected  that  they  shoukl  be  distinctly  unfolded,) 
or  from  occasional  notices  in  other  wntinffsof  that 
or  the  adjoining  age,  either  expresskr  ulege  the 
&cts  above  stated  as  the  means  by  which  the  re- 
ligion was  set  up,  or  advert  to  its  commencement 
in  a  manner  which  agrees  with  the  supposition  of 
these  Acts  being  true,  and  whkh  testifies  their 
operation  and  e^cts. 

These  propositions  ak>ne  lay  a  foundation  for 
our  fiiith ;  for  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  trans- 
action, which  cannot  even  in  its  most  jgeneral 
parts  be  accounted  for,  upon  any  reasonsible  sup- 
position, except  that  of  the  truth  of  the  mission. 
But  the  paiticulara,  the  detail  of  the  miracles  or 
miracuk>U8  pretences  (for  such  there  necessarily 
must  have  oeen,)  upon  which  this  unescampled 
transaction  rested,  and  ./or  which  these  mjen  acted 
and  suffered  as  they  did  act  and  sufler,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  gnaX  importance  to  us  to  know.  We 
have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the 
persons  themselves;  in  accounts  written  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  scene,  by  contemporaries  and 
companions  of  those  who  were  so ;  not  in  one 
book,  but  four,  each  containing  enough  for  the 
verification  of  the  religion,  all  agreeing  m  the  fun- 
damental parts  of  the  nistory.  We  have  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  books  established,  by  more  and 
stronger  proofe  than  belong  to  ahnost  any  other 
ancient  book  whatever,  a^  by  proofs  whkh 
widely  distinguish  them  from  any  othen  claiming 
a  similar  authority  to  theirs.  If  there  were  any 
good  reason  for  doubt  concerning  the  names  to 
whkh  these  books  are  ascribed,  fwhkh  there  is 
not,  fi>r  they  were  never  ascribed  to  any  other, 
and  we  have  evidence  not  k>ng  after  their  publi- 
cation of  their  bearing  the  names  which  they  now 
bear,)  their  antiquity,  of  whkh  there  is  no  question, 
their  reputation  and  authoritjr  amongst  the  early 
disciples  of  the  religion,  of  whkh  there  is  as  little, 
form  a  valid  proof  that  they  must,  in  the  main  at 
least,  have  agreed  with  what  the  fint  teachen  of 
the  religion  delivered. 

When  we  open  these  ancient  volumes,  we  dis- 
cover in  them  marks  of  truth,  whether  we  consi- 
der each  in  itself,  or  collate  them  with  one  another. 
The  writen  certainly  knew  something  of  what 
they  were  writing  about,  for  they  manifest  an  ac- 
quaintance with  bcal  circumstances,  with  the  his- 
tory and  usages  of  the  times,  which  couW  only 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  living  in 
that  age.  In  every  narrative  we  perceive  simplicity 
and  unde^gnedness;  the  air  and  the  language  of 
reality.  When  we  compare  the  different  narra- 
tives together,  we  find  them  so  varying  as  to  r&- 
pel  all  suspicion  of  confi*deracy ;  so  agieeinff  under 
Uiis  variety,  as  to  show  that  the  accounts  had  one 
real  transaction  for  their  common  foundation; 
often  attributing  different  actions  and  discourses 
to  the  person  whose  history,  or  rather  memoirs  of 
whose  history,  they  profess  to  relate,  yet  actkns 
and  discourses  so  similar,  as  very  much  to  bespeak 
the  same  character;  which  is  a  coinddence,  that, 
in  such  writen  as  they  were,  could  only  be  the 
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eonicfiiieiice  of  theit  writing  finom  fiu^  and  not 
fimn  iraagination. 

These  four  narratiTefl  are  confined  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Founder  of  ttie  religion,  and  end  with 
his  minbtry.  Since,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  affiur  weixt  on,  we  cannot  help  being  anxious 
to  know  how  it  proceeded.  This  intelligence  hath 
come  cown  down  to  us  in  a  woi^  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  person,  himself  connected  with  the 
business  during  the  first  stapes  of  its  progress, 
taking  up  the  story  where  the  former  histories 
had  left  it,  canning  on  the  narrative,  oftentimes 
with  great  particularity,  and  throughout  with  the 
appearance  of  good  sense,*  information,  and  can- 
dour ;  stating  all  along  the  origin,  and  the  only  pro- 
bable or^n,  of  efi^cts  which  unquestionably  were 
produced,  together  with  the  natural  consequences 
of  situations  which  unquestionably  did  exist;  and 
em/inned,  in  the  substance  at  least  of  the  account, 
by  the  strongest  possible  accession  of  testimony 
which  a  history  can  receive,  original  letten,  writ- 
ten by  the  person  who  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  history,  written  upon  the  bunness  to  which 
the  history  relates,  and  during  the  period,  or  soon 
after  the  period,  which  the  history  comprises.  No 
man  can  say  that  this  all  together  is  not  a  body  of 
strong  historical  evidence. 

Wnen  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  from  whom 
the  books  proceeded,  are  related  to  have  themselves 
wrought  miracles,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  mi- 
lacles,  or  of  supernatural  assistance  in  propagat- 
ing the  religion,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think, 
that  more  credit,  or  a  dimrent  kind  of  credit,  is 
due  to  these  accounts,  than  what  can  be  clahned 
by  merely  human  testimony.  But  this  is  an  ar- 
gument which  cannot  be  addressed  to  sceptics  or 
unbelievers.  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  baibre 
he  can  receive  it.  The  inspiration  of  the  histori- 
cal Scriptures,  the  nature,  degree,  and  extent  of 
that  inspiration^  are  questions  undoubtedly  of  se- 
rious discussion ;  but  they  are  questions  amongst 
Christians  themselves,  and  not  between  them  uui 
others.  The  doctrine  itself  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  the  belief  of  Christianity,  which  must,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  depend  upon  the  ordi- 
nary maxims  of  historical  credibility .t 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  miracles  recorded  in 
these  books,  we  find  eveiy  supposition  negatived, 
b^  which  they  can  be  resolved  mto  fraud  or  delu- 
sion. They  were  not  secret,  not  momentary,  not 
tentative,  nor  ambiguous;  nor  performed  under 
the  sanction  of  authority,  with  the  spectators  on 
their  side,  or  in  affirmance  of  tenets  and  pnu^tices 
alrmdy  established.  We  find  also  the  evidence 
alleged  for  them,  and  which  evidence  was  by  mat 
numbers  received,  diflerent  from  that  upon  which 
other  muraculous  accounts  rrat.  It  was  contem- 
porary, it  was  published  upon  the  spot,  it  conti- 
nued ;  it  involved  interests  and  qnertions  of  the 
greatest  nuignitude  j  it  contradicted  the  most  fixed 
persuasions  and  prejudices  of  the  persons  to  whom 
It  was  addressed ;  it  required  from  those  who  ac- 
cepted it,  not  a  simple,  indolent  asuent,  bat  n 
change,  from  thei^ceforward,  of  principles  and 
conduct,  a  submission  to  consequences  the  mast 
serious  and  the  most  deterring,  to  loss  am)  dEinger^ 


•See  Peter*t  speech  upon  cttring the  cripple*,  f  Aett  iii, 
IS,)  the  council  of  the  apostles,  (zv.)  Paura  diBCOurw  bt 
Athens  (zvii.  93,)  bofore  Agri^M.  (zzvi.)  J  notice  i|u?«h 
nsmites,  both  as  fhiught  with  food  senset  and  as  iite 
ttom  the  smalleflt  tincture  of  enthumssro. 

t  See  rowel's  Dirioooms,  disc.  zv.  p^  84S, 


to  insult,  outrage,  aAd  persecolion.  How  such  a 
story  should  be  fiilse,  or,  if  false,  how  under  such 
dicumstances  it  should  make  its  way,  I  think  im- 
possible to  be  explained :  yet  such  the  Christisa 
story  was,  such  were  the  drcumstaaoes  mda 
which  it  came  forth,  and  in  oppontion  to  sodi 
difikuHies  did  it  prevail. 

An  event  so  connected  with  the  religioa,  snd 
with  the  fortunes,  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  one  of 
their  race,  one  bom  amongst  them,  estabtishing 
his  authority  and  his  law  throughout  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  it  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected,  should  be  noticed  in  the  proph^  writ- 
ings of  that  nation ;  especially  when  this  Penan, 
together  with  his  own  mission,  caused  also  to  be 
a<£nowledged  the  divine  original  of  their  inetitQ- 
tion,  and  l^  those  who  before  had  altogether  re- 
jected it  Accordingly,  we  perceive  in  these 
writings  various  intimations  concurring  in  the 
person  and  history  of  Jesus,  in  a  manner,  and  in 
a  deffree,  in  which  passages  taken  from  these  books 
could  not  be  made  to  concur  in  any  person  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  or  in  any  person  except  him  whs 
has  been  the  author  of  great  changes  in  the  aflUrt 
and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  some  of  these  pre- 
dictions the  weight  depends  a  good  deal  iqna 
the  concurrence.  Others  possess  great  separate 
strength:  one  in  particular  does  this  in  an  emiMnft 
degree.  It  is  an  entire  description,  manifestly  di- 
redted  to  one  character  and  toone  nene  of  thinp: 
it  is  extant  in  a  writing,  or  collection  of  writings, 
declaredly  prophetic;  and  it  applies  to  Cbrirt's 
character,  and  to  the  drcumstances  of  his  life  aad 
death,  with  considerable  precision,  and  in  a  way 
which  no  diversity  of  interpretation  hath,  in  ray 
opinion,  been  able  to  confound.  That  the  adiwnt 
of  Christ,  and  the  consequences  of  it  should  not 
have  been  more  distinctly  revealed  in  the  Jewidi 
sacred  books,  b,  I  think,  in  some  measure  acooonted 
for  by  the  consideraticm,  that  for  the  Jews  to  have 
foreseen  the  foil  of  their  institution,  and  that  it 
was  to  emerge  at  length  into  a  more  perfect  sod 
comprehensive  dispensation,  would  have  cooled 
too  much,  and  relaxed  their  zeal  for  it,  and  their 
adherence  to  it,  upon  which  zeal  and  adherence 
the  preservation  in  the  worid  of  any  remains,  fcr 
many  ages,  of  religious  truth  mignt  in  a  grat 
measure  depend. 

Of  what  a  revelation  discloses  to  mankind,  one, 
and  only  one,  question  can  properiy  be  asked, 
Was  it  (^importance  to  mankind  to  know,  or  to 
be  better  assured  of?  In  this  question,  when 
we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  great  Christian  doo 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  tm  dead,  and  of  a  fu- 
ture judgment,  no  doubt  can  poasiUy  be  entertain- 
ed. He  who  gives  me  riches  or  honoon^  doei 
nothing;  he  who  even  gives  me  health,  does  little 
in  comparison  with  tlrat  which  lays  before  rae 
just  grounds  for  expecting  a  restoration  to  lifo, 
and  a  day  of  account  and  retribution :  which  tfaing 
Christianity  hath  done  for  millions. 

Other  articles  of  the  Christian  foith.  although  of 
infiniti?  importance  when  pliif^  beiiitle  any  other 
topie  of  hiimati  innuiryj  an?  only  th^  udjunctaiiml 
dnnmiFtajices  of  tbi«.  They  mie,  howe^  kt.  ^uth 
as  fippcnr  worthy  of  the  onf^^*^  **'  wJucfa.  ym- 
ascribe  ihem.  The  morality  nf  the^  n4||^  *~ 
thi?T  taken  from  the  ppoco|jr.s  or  ih«i^^ 
Potiiuler,  or  from  the  ksvolif 
teacberSj,  dpri^Bi' 
bad  bt'i^n  i 
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prejudioM,  nor  flatteiing  popnlar  notioiui,  nor  ex- 
cusing estabUehed  practices,  butcakolated,  in  the 
matter  of  its  instnietion,  trnly  to  promote  numan 
happineflB,  and  in  the  form  in  whkh  it  was  con- 
veyed, to  produce  impresrion  and  eflect ;  a  morality, 
whkh,  let  it  haTO  proceeded  from  any  person 
whatever,  would  have  been  satis&cAory  evidence 
of  his  good  sense  and  integrity,  of  the  soundness 
of  his  understanding  and  the  pfobity  of  his  designs ; 
a  morali^,  in  every  view  of  it,  miich  more  pernct 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
curcumstances  and  character  of  the  person  who 
delivered  it ;  a  morality,  in  a  word,  which  is,  and 
hath  been,  most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Upon  the  greatest,  therefore,  cf  all  possible  oc- 
casions, and  for  a  purpose  of  inestimable  value,  it 
pleased  the  Deity  to  vouchsafe  a  nurumlous 
attestation.  Having  done  this  for  the  institution, 
when  this  alone  couki  fix  its  authority,  or  give  to 
it  a  beginning,  he  committed  its  future  progress  to 
the  natural  means  of  human  communication,  and 
to  the  influence  of  those  causes  by  which  human 
conduct  and  human  aflairs  are  governed.  The 
seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate ;  the  leaven, 
being  inserted,  was  led  to  ferment;  and  both  ac- 
oorduig  to  the  laws  of  nature :  laws,  nevertheless, 
disposed  and  controlled  by  that  Providence  which 
conducts  the  afiairs  of  the  universe,  though  by  an 
influence  inscrutable,  and  generally  undistinguish- 
able  by  us.  And  in  this  Christianity  is  anatocous 
to  most  other  provisions  for  happiness.  The 
provision  is  maoe ;  and,  being  made,  is  left  to  act 
according  to  laws,  which,  fonmng  apart  of  a  more 
general  sy^em,  regulate  this  paracular  subject,  in 
common  with  many  othera. 

Let  the  constant  recurrence  to  our  observation 
of  contrivance,  design,  and  wisdom,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  once  fix  upon  our  nunds  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  after  that  all  is  easy.  In  the  counsels 
of  a  being  nossessed  of  the  power  and  disposition 
which  the  Creator  of  the  umverse  must  possess,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  there  should  be  a  fiiture 
state ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  it  A  future  state  rectifies  every 
thing:  because,  if  moral  agents  be  made,  in  tlie 
last  event,  happy  or  miserable,  accoiding  to  their 
coodoct  in  the  statbns  and  under  the  drcum- 
stancee  in  which  they  are  placed,  it  seems  not 
very  material  by  the  operation  of  what  causes, 
aoomding  to  what  rules,  or  even,  if  you  please  to 
caD  it  so,  by  what  chance  or  caprice,  tnese  stations 
are  assigned,  or  these  circumstances  determined. 
This  hypothesis,  therefore,  solves  all  that  objec- 
tion to  the  divine  care  and  goodness,  which  the 
promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil  (I  do 
not  mean  in  the  doubtful  advantages  of  nches 
and  grandeur,  but  in  the  unouesUonably  import- 
ant &tinctioiis  of  health  ana  sickness,  strength 
and  infirmity,  bodilv  ease  and  pain,  mental  da- 
crity  and  demeasion)  is  apt  on  so  many  occasions 
t«  create.  This  one  truth  changes  the  nature  of 
things;  gives  order  to  con  Aision;  makes  the  mOTal 
wotQ  ofa  piece  with  the  natural. 

Nevertheless,  a  higher  degree  of  assurance  than 
that  to  which  it  is  possible  to  advance  this,  or  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  was 
necessary,  especially  to  overcome  the  shock  which 
the  imagination  and  the  senses  receive  from  the 
effects  and  the  appearances  of  deaUi,  and  the 
obstruction  which  thence  arises  to  the  expectation 
of  either  a  continued  or  a  future  existence.  This 
difficulty,  although  of  a  nature,  no  doubt,  to  act 
3C 


very  forcibly,  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  refleo- 
tion,  to  resMe  more  incur  habits  of  apprehension, 
than  in  the  subject;  and  that  the  giving  way  to 
it,  when  we  have  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
contrary,  is  rather  an  indulging  of  the  imagina- 
tion, than  any  thing  else.  Abstractedly  consider- 
ed, that  is.  considered  without  relation  to  the  dif- 
ference which  habit,  and  merely  habit,  produces 
in  our  fiiculties  and  modes  of  apprehension,  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  more  in  the  resurrection  of  a 
-dead  man,  than  in  the  onceptioii  of  a  chlU: 
except  it  be  this,  that  the  one  comes  into  his  work! 
with  a  system  of  prior  oonsoiousnesses  about  him, 
which  the  other  does  not:  and  no  person  win  say, 
that  he  knows  enough  of  either  Bub|ect  to  perceive, 
that  this  circumstance  makes  such  a  diflorenoe  in 
the  two  cases,  that  the  one  should  be  easy,  and 
the  other  impossible ;  the  one  natural,  the  other 
not  so.  To  the  first  man,  the  succession  of  the 
species  would  be  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  is  difl^erent  from  motion,  perception 
fitim  impact :  the  individuality  of  a  mind  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  divisibility  of  an  extended 
substance;  or  its  volition,  that  b,  its  power  of 
originating  motion,  with  the  inertness  which 
cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter  which  our  ob- 
servation or  our  experiments  can  reach.  These 
distinctions  lead  us  to  an  immaterial  principle : 
at  least,  they  do  this ;  they  so  nc^tive  the  me- 
chanical propertks  of  matter,  in  the  constitution 
of  a  sentient,  still  more  of  a  rational  being,  that 
no  argument  drawn  from  these  properties,  can  be 
of  any  great  weight  in  opposition  to  other  reasons, 
when  the  question  respects  the  changes  of  which 
such  a  nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in  which 
these  changes  are  efiected.  Whatever  thought 
be,  or  whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regular  expe- 
rience oftleq}  makes  one  thing  concerning  it  oer^ 
tain,  that  it  can  be  completely  suspended,  and 
completely  restored. 

It  any  one  find  it  too  great  a  strain  upon  his 
thoughts,  to  admit  the  notion  of  a  suostance 
stricUy  immaterial,  that  is.  from  which  extension 
and  solidity  are  excluded,  he  pan  find  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  that  a  particle  as  small  as  a  particle 
of  light,  minuter  than  all  conceivable  dimensions, 
may  just  as^  easily  be  the  depositary,  the  organ, 
and  the  vehicle,  of  consciousness,  as  the  conge- 
ries of  animal  substance  which  ronns  a  human 
body,  or  the  human  brain ;  that,  being  so,  it  may 
transfer  a  proper  identity  to  whatever  shall  here- 
after be  united  to  it ;  may  be  safe  amidst  the  de- 
struction of  its  integuments;  may  connect  the 
natural  with  the  spuitual,  the  oMTOptible  with 
the  glorified  body.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  mode 
and  means  of  all  this  is  imperceptible  by  our 
senses,  it  is  only  what  is  true  of  the  most  import- 
ant agencies  and  operations.  The  great  powers 
of  nature  are  all  invisible.  Gravitation,  electricity, 
magnetism,  though  constantly  present,  and  con-  - 
stantly  exerting  their  influence:  though  within 
us,  near  us,  and  about  us ;  though  diffiiseJ  through- 
out all  space,  overspreadiiig  the  sur&ce,  or  pene- 
trating the  contexture,  of^all  bodies  with  which 
we  are  acouainted,  depend  upon  substances  and 
actions  which  are  totally  concealed  from  our 

nses.    The  Supreme  Intelligence  is  so  himself. 

But  whether  these  or  any  other  attempts  to 
satisfy  the  imagination,  beer  any  resemblance  to 
the  truth^  or  wnether  the  imagination,  which,  as 
I  have  said  before,  is  a  more  slave  of  haUt,  can  be 
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mtisfied  or  not;  when  a  fbtura  itate,  and  the 
revelation  of  a  fntore  state,  is  not  only  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Being  who 
^▼ems  the  universe  \  but  when  it  is  more,  when 
It  alone  removes  the  appearances  of  contrariety 
which  attend  the  operations  of  his  will  towarcfs 
creatures  capable  of  comparative  merit  and  de- 
merit, of  reward  and  punisnment ;  when  a  strong 
body  of  historical  evidence,  confirmed  by  many 
internal  tokens  of  truth  and  authenticity,  gives 
us  just  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  revelation, 
hath  actually  been  made ;  we  ought  to  set  our 
minds  at  rest  with  the  assurance,  that  in  the 
resources  of  Creative  Wisdom,  expedients  can- 
not be  wanted  to  carry  into  effect  what  the  Deity 
hath  purposed:  that  either  a  new  and  miffh^ 
influence  will  descend  upon  the  human  workl  to 


retusdtato  extinguished  conadoosness ;  or  thai 
amidst  the  other  wonderfiil  contrivances  witli 
which  the  universe  abounds,  and  by  some  of  which 
we  see  animal  life,  in  many  instainces,  aaraminf 
improved  forms  of  existence,  acquiring  new  or- 
gans, new  perceptions,  and  new  sources  of  eojor- 
ment,  provision  is  also  made,  though  by  metbodi 
secret  to  us  (as  an  the  great  proceosca  of  natme 
are,)  for  conducting  the  objects  of  God's  monl 

Svemment,  through  the  necessary  chanees  of 
eir  frame,  to  those  final  distinctions  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  he  hath  declared  to  be 
reserved  for  obedience  and  transgression,  for  vir- 
tue and  vice,  for  the  use  and  the  neglect  the 
right  and  the  wrong  employment,  oi  ue  facul- 
ties and  opportunities  writh  which  he  hath  been 
pleased,  severally,  to  intrust,  and  to  tiy  ua. 
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TO  THE  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REV.  SHUTE  HARRINGTON,  LX.D. 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

Mr  Lord, — T%e  foUowing  Work  toot  undertaken  at  your  Lordthip'i  reeommendatian^  and^ 
^mongtt  ether  mativee^for  the  purpoee  of  making  the  moet  acceptable  return  that  I  coutd^  for  a 
great  and  important  ben^  conferred  upon  mc 

/(  may  be  unneeeeeary^  yet  not  perhape  quite  impertinent^  to  Hate  to  your  Lordehip^  and  to  tha 
reader^  the  eeteral  indueemente  that  have  led  me  once  more  to  the  prees.  The  favour  of  my  firet 
and  ever-honoured  Patron  had  put  me  in  po$$e$»ion  of  $o  lifterdl  a  provision  in  the  Churck,  at 
abundantly  to  eatiefy  my  wante^  and  much  to  exceed  my  preteneione.  Your  Lordehip'e  mun\fi- 
€enee^  in  cot^unction  with  that  of  eome  other  excellent  Prelatee^  who  regarded  my  eervicee  with  the 
partiality  with  u}hieh  your  Lordihip  wa$  pleaeed  to  comider  them^  hath  eince  placed  me  in 
eecleoiattieal  »ituation$t  *n^<  tban  adequate  to  every  object  of  reaeonable  ambition.  In  the  mean 
<ime,  a  weak^  and,  of  late^  a  painful  state  of  health,  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  my  station  in  a  manner  at  all  suitable,  either  to  mt/  sense  of  those  duties,  or  to  my  most 
anxious  wishes  concerning  them.  My  inability  for  the  public  functions  of  my  profession,  amongst 
other  consequences,  left  me  much  at  leisure.  That  leisure  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  only  in  my 
study  that  I  could  repair  my  deficiencies  in  the  church :  it  was  only  through  the  prese  that  I  could 
speak.  These  circumstances  entitled  your  Lordship  in  particular  to  call  upon  me  for  the  only 
species  of  exertion  cf  which  I  was  capable,  and  disposed  me  without  hesitation  to  obey  the  caU  in 
the  best  manner  that  I  could.  In  the  choice  of  a  subject,  I  had  no  place  left  for  doubt :  in  saying 
which,  I  do  not  so  much  refer,  either  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject,  or  to  any  scepiicism 
concerning  it  with  which  the  preeent  times  are  charged,  as  I  do  to  its  connexion  with  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  my  former  publieations.  The  following  discussion  alone  was  wanted  to  make  up  my 
works  into  a  system :  in  which  works,  such  as  they  are,  the  puhUc  have  now  before  them,  the  evi, 
denees  of  Natural  Religion,  the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  an  account  of  the  duties  that 
result  from  both.  It  is  of  smaU  importance  that  they  have  been  written  in  an  order  the  very  re- 
verse  of  that  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read,  I  commend,  therefore,  the  present  volume  to  your 
Dtrdshipl's  protection,  not  only  as,  in  all  probability,  my  last  labour,  but  as  the  completion  of  a 
regular  and  comprehensive  design. 

Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  speaking  of  myself,  and  not  of  my  Patron.  Your  Lordship 
wants  not  the  testimony  of  a  Dedication ;  nor  any  testimony  from  me :  I  consult  therefore  the  tm- 
pulse  of  my  oion  mind  alone  when  I  declare,  that  in  no  respect  has  my  intercourse  with  your 
Lordship  been  more  gratifying  to  me,  than  in  the  opportunities  which  it  has  afforded  me,  of  obeerv 
ing  yomr  earnest^  active,  and  unwearied  solicitude,  for  the  advancement  of  substantial  Christianity  ; 
a  solicitude,  nevertheless,  accompanied  with  that  candour  of  mind,  which  suffers  no  subordinats 
differences  of  opinion,  when  there  is  a  coincidence  in  the  main  intention  and  object,  to  produce  any 
alienation  of  esteem,  or  diminution  of  favour.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  country,  and  honourable  to 
its  government,  when  qualities  and  dispositions  like  these  are  placed  in  high  and  injliundng  sta- 
tions. Such  is  the  sincere  judgment  which  I  have  formed  of  your  Lordship's  character,  and  of  its 
public  value :  my  personal  obligations  I  can  never  forget  Under  a  due  sense  of  both  these  coiwu 
derations,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  respect  and  gratitude,  Mr  Lord,  your  Lord, 
ship's  faUhful  and  most  devoted  servant,  WILLIAM  PALEY, 

Bishop^Wearmouth,  July,  190^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

State  qf  the  Argument, 

In  cvoiniig  a  hefttb,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot 
acBinst  a  stone^  and  were  asked  bow  the  stone 


came  to  be  there:  I  might  possibly  answer,  that 
for  any  thing  I  knew  to  the  contniy,  it  bsd  lain 
there  for  ever :  nor  woukl  it  perhaps  be  very  easy 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  answer.  But  sup- 
pose I  had  found  a  wo/c^  ^^P*^"! 'H4?J22?i^a""* 
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h  diould  be  Inauired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be 
in  that  place ;  I  should  hardly  think  or  the  answer 
which  I  had  before  given,  that  for  any  thing  I 
knew,  the  watch  might  have  always  been  there. 
Yet  why  should  not  this  answer  serve  for  the 
watch  as  well  as  for  the  stone  1  why  is  it  not  as 
admissable  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  firstl  For 
this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  viz.  that  when  we 
oome  to  insjpect  the  watch,  we  perceive  (what  we 
could  not  discover  in  the  stone)  that  its  several 
parts  are  finamed  and  put  together  for  a  purpose, 
e.  g.  that  they  are  so  formed  and  adjusted  as  to 
produce  motion,  and  that  motion  so  reflated  as 
to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day ;  that,  if  the  dif- 
ferent parts  had  been  difl*erently  shaped  firom  what 
they  are,  of  a  different  size  from  what  they  are.  or 
placed  after  an^  other  manner,  or  in  any  otner 
order,  than  that  in  which  they  are  placed,  either  no 
motion  at  all  would  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
machine,  or  none  which  would  have  answerod  the 
use  that  is  now  served  by  it.  To  reckon  up  a 
fow  ef  the  plainest  of  these  parts^and  of  their  of- 
fices, all  tending  to  one  result: — We  see  a  cvlin- 
drical  box  containing  a  coiled  elastic  spring,  whi(^ 
by  its  endeavour  to  relax  itself,  turns  rrand  the 
box.  We  next  observe  a  flexible  chain  (artifi- 
cially wrought  for  the  sake  of  flexure,)  communi- 
cating the  action  of  the  spring  firom  the  box  to  the 
fusee.  We  then  find  a  series  of  wheels,  the 
teeth  of  which  catch  in,  and  apply  to  each  other, 
conducting  the  motion  from  tlie  fusee  to  the 
balance,  and  from  the  balance  to  die  p(nnter ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  size  and  shape  of  those 
wheels  so  regulating  that  motion,  as  to  terminate 
in  causing  an  index,  by  an  equable  and  measured 
progression,  to  pass  over  a  given  space  in  a  given 
time.  We  take  notice  that  the  wheels  are  made 
of  brass  in  order  to  keep  them  from  rust;  the 
springs  of  steel,  no  other  metal  being  so  elastic ; 
that  over  the  hce  of  the  watch  there  is  placed  a 
glass,  a  material  empk>yed  in  no  other  part  of  the 
work,  but  in  the  room  of  whkh.  if  there  had  been 
any  other  than  a  transparent  suostance,  the  hour 
could  not  be  seen  without  opening  the  case.  This 
mechanism  being  observed  (it  requires  indeed  an 
examination  of  the  instrument,  and  perhaps  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subjiBCt,  to  perceive  and 
wndeistandit;  but  being  once,  as  we  have  said,  ob- 
served and  understood,)  the  inference,  we  think,  is 
inevitable,  that  the  watch  must  have  had  a  maker ; 
that  there  must  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at 
some  oboe  or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers,  who 
formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it  actual- 
ly to  answer;  who  comprehended  its  construction, 
iad  designed  its  use. 

I.  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaken  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  had  never  seen  a  vratch  made : 
that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  capable  of 
making  one;  that  we  were  altogether  ino^ble  of 
executing  such  a  piece  of  workmanship  ourselves, 
or  of  un&rstanding  in  what  manner  it  was  per- 
fbrmed ;  all  this  bemg  no  moie  than  what  is  true 
of  some  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  art,  of  some 
lost  arts,  and,  |o  the  ^nerality  of  mankind,  of  the 
more  curious  productions  of  modem  manuracture. 
Does  one  man  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames 
are  turned  1  Ignorance  of  this  kind  exalts  our 
opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artist's  skill 
tr  he  be  unseen  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  of  the  existence  and  a^ncy  of  such 
an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  m  some  place 
•r  other.    Nor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all 


the  inference,  whether  the  questkm  arise  oon- 
ceming  a  human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of 
a  different  species,  or  an  agent  possessing  in  somo 
respects  a  dififerent  nature. 

II.  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate  our 
conclusion,  that  the  watch  sometimes  went  wrong, 
or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right.  The  pmi- 
pose  of  the  maduneiy,  the  dengn  and  the  desga- 
er,  might  be  evident,  and  in  ue  case  supposed 
wouldM  evident,  in  whatever  vray  we  aooouoted 
lor  the  irregularity  of  the  movement,  or  whether 
we  coukl  account  for  it  or  not  It  is  not  neocs- 
saiy  that  a  machine  be  perfect,  in  order  to  show 
witn  what  design  it  was  made ;  still  leas  neoesaanr, 
where  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  were  made 
with  any  design  at  alL 


III.  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  um 
tr  into  the  argument,  if  there  were  a  fewpaitsof 
the  watch,  conceming  which  we  could  not  dis- 
cover, or  had  not  yet  mscovered,  in  what  manner 
they  conduced  to  the  general  effect,  or  even  some 
parts,  concerning  whidi  we  could  not  asoertaio, 
whetner  they  conduced  to  that  effect  in  any  mtih 
ner  whatever.  For,  as  to  the  first  bnneh  of  the 
case ;  if  by  the  k)ss,  or  diB(»der,  or  decay,  of  the 
parts  in  question,  the  movement  of  the  watch 
were  found  in  feet  to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or 
retarded,  no  doubt  would  remain  in  our  miodi  as 
to  the  utilihr  or  intention  of  these  parts,  akhoqgh 
we  ahould  be  unable  to  investigate  the  manner 
according  to  which,  or  the  connexion  by  which, 
the  ultimate  efi^  (fepended  upon  their  actioD  or 
assistance  j  and  the  more  complex  b  the  machjne, 
the  more  hkely  is  this  obscurity  to  arise.  Then, 
as  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  namely^  that 
there  were  parts  which  might  be  spared,  withosi 
prejudice  to  the  movement  of  the  watch,  and  that 
we  had  proved  this  by  experiment, — ^these  super- 
fiuous  parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured 
that  thej  were  such,  would  not  vacate  tiie  reason- 
ing which  we  had  instituted  conoeming  ether 
puts.  The  indication  of  contrivance  remained, 
with  respect  to  them,  neariy  as  it  was  befoie. 

IV.  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  hii 
senses  think  the  existence  of  the  watch,  with  its 
various  machinery,  accounted  for,  by  being  told 
that  it  was  one  out  of  possible  oombinatians  of 
material  forms ;  that  whatever  he  had  found  in  the 
place  where  he  found  the  watch,  must  have  con- 
tained some  internal  confi^ration  or  other;  and 
that  this  configuration  might  be  the  stractme 
now  exhibited,  viz.  of  the  works  of  a  ynteh,  as 
well  as  a  difierent  structure. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  woukl  it  yield  his  inquiry  mon 
satb&ction  to  be  answered,  that  there  exisKd 
in  things  a  principle  of  order,  which  had  dispoied 
the  parts  of  the  wafch  into  their  present  fem 
and  situation.  He  never  knew  a  watch  made  fay 
the  principle  of  order ;  nor  can  he  even  fonn  to 
himself  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  piincipie  of 
order,  distinct  firom  the  inteUigence  of  the  watch- 
maker. 

VI.  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  bear  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  watch  was  no  proof  of  con- 
trivance, only  a  motive  to  induce  the  mind  to 
think  so. 

VII.  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed, 
that  the  watch  in  his  hand  was  nothing  more 
than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  metallic  nature.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  at 
the  efiicient,  operative  cause  of  any  thing.  A 
kw  piesupposea  an  agent;  for  itiionb  the  modBi 
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•econfinip  to  which  an  agent  prooeeda:  it  impKet 
a  power;  for  it  is  the  <m]er,  aooording  to  which 
that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent,  without 
this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  law  does  nothing;  is  nothing.  The  expres- 
sion, "  the  law  of  metallic  nature,**  may  sound 
strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear;  but  it 
seems  qinte  as  justifiable  as  some  others  which 
are  more  ^miliar  to  him,  such  as  "  the  law  of  ve- 
getable nature,**  "  the  law  of  animal  nature,"  or 
indeed  as  "  the  law  of  nature,"  in  general,  when 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  in  exclusion 
of  agency  and  power;  or  when  it  is  substituted 
into  the  place  or  these. 

VIIL  Neither,  bwtly,  would  our  observer  be 
driven  out  of  his  conclusion,  or  from  his  confi- 
dence in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  He  knows 
enough  for  his  argument :  he  knows  the  utility  of 
the  end ;  he  knows  the  subserviency  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  to  the  end.  These  points  being 
known,  his  ignorance  of  other  points,  his  doubts 
ooneeming  other  uMnts,  afkct  not  the  certainty  of 
his  reasoning.  The  conseiouaness  of  knowing 
little,  need  not  b^et  a  distrust  of  that  whkh  he 
does  know. 


CHAPTER  11. 
SUUe  qfthe  Argument  continued. 

SapposB,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  person  who 
feond  the  watch,  should,  after  some  time,  discover 
that,  in  adcfition  to  all  the  properties  which  he  had 
hitherto  observed  in  it,  it  possMsed  the  unexpected 
property  of  producing,  in  the  course  of  its  move- 
ment, another  watch  like  itself  (the  thing  is  con- 
ceivable) ;  that  it  contained  within  it  a  modianism, 
a  system  of  parts,  a  mould  for  instance,  or  a  com- 
plex adiustment  of  lathes,  files,  and  other  tools, 
evidently  and  separately  calculated  for  tins  pur- 
pose; let  us  inquire,  what  effect  ought  such  a  dis- 
cove^to  have  upon  his  former  conclusion. 

L  The  first  enect  would  be  to  increase  his  ad- 
nuiation  of  the  contrivance,  and  his  conviction  oi 
tiie  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver.  Whether 
he  regarded  the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  dis- 
tinct apparatus,  the  intricate,  ^t  in  many  parts 
intelligible  mechanism,  by  which  it  was  carried 
on,  he  would  peiceive^  in  this  new  observation, 
nothing  but  an  additional  reason  for  doing  what 
he  had^  already  done, — ^for  referring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wateh  to  design,  and  to  supreme  art. 
If  that  construction  withxnU  this  property,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  before  this  property  had 
been  notioed,  proved  intention  and  ait  to  have 
been  employed  about  it ;  still  more  strong  would 
the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  &rther  property,  the  crown  and  perfection 
ofaUtherest. 

II.  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  wateh  be- 
fore him  were,  in  aome  aensCf  the  maker  of  the 
wateh  which  was  fabricated  in  the  course  of  its 
movements,  yet  it  was  in  a  very  diflerent  sense 
from  that  in  which  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  is 
the  maker  of  a  chair ;  the  autltor  of  Ha  contrivance, 
the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  then  use. 
With  respect  to  these,  the  first  wateh  was  no 
cause  at  all  to  the  second :  in  no  such  sense  as  this 
was  it  the  author  of  the  constitutkm  and  order, 


either  of  the  parts  which  the  new  watch  contained, 
or  of  the  peirts  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  or 
which  it  was  produced.  We  might  posnbly  say, 
but  with  great  latitude  of  expressbn,  that  a  stream 
of  water  ffround  com ;  but  no  latitude  of  expres- 
sion would  aUow  us  to  say.  no  stretch  of  conjec- 
ture could  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  stream  of 
water  built  the  mill,  though  it  were  too  ancient 
for  us  to  know  who  the  builder  was.  What  the 
stream  of  water  does  in  the  afiair,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this;  by  the  application  of  an  unin- 
telligent impulse  te  a  mechanism  previously  ar- 
ran^,  arrsnged  independently  of  it,  and  arranged 
by  mtelliffence,  an  efiect  is  produced,  viz.  the  com 
is  ground.  But  the  efiect  resulte  from  the  ar- 
rangement The  force  of  the  stream  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  or  author  of  the  effect,  still 
less  of  the  arrangement.  Understanding  and  plan 
in  the  formation  of  the  mill  were  not  the  less  ne- 
cessary, for  any  share  which  the  water  has  in  grind- 
ing the  com ;  yet  is  this  share  the  same  as  that 
which  the  watch  would  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  the  new  watch,  upon  the  supposition 
assumed  in  the  last  section.    Therefore, 

III.  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable,  that 
the  individual  wateh  which  our  observer  had 
found,  was  made  immediately  by  the  hand  of  an 
artificer,  ^  doth  not  thb  alteration  in  any  wise 
afiect  the  inference,  that  an  artificer  had  been  ori- 
mally  empbjred  and  concerned  in  the  pioduction. 
The  argument  firom  design  remains  to  it  was. 
Marks  M  design  and  contnvanoe  are  no  more  ac- 
counted for  now  than  they  were  before.  In  the 
same  thing,  we  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  different 
properties.  We  may  ask  for  the  causekof  the  co- 
lour of  a  body,  of  its  hardness,  of  its  heat;  and 
these  causes  may  be  all  different.  We  are  now 
asking  for  the  cause  of  that  subserviency  to  a  use. 
that  relation  to  an  end,  which  we  have  remarked 
in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer  is  given  to 
this  question,  by  telling  us  that  a  preceding  watch 
produced  it.  There  cannot  be  design  without  a 
designer ;  contrivance,  without  a  contriver ;  order, 
without  choice ;  arrangement,  without  any  thing 
citable  of  arranging;  subserviency  and  relation 
to  a  pujrpose,  without  that  which  coukl  intend  a 
purpose ;  means  suiteble  to  an  end,  and  executing 
their  office  in  accomplishing  that  end,  without  the 
end  ever  having  been  contemplated,  or  the  means 
accommodated  to  it.  Arrangement,  dbposition 
of  partSj  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  rela- 
tion oi  instruments  to  a  use,  imply  the  presence 
of  intelligence  and  mind.  No  bne^  therefore,  can 
rationally  believe,  that  the  insensible,  inanimate 
watdi,  horn  which  the  watch  before  uS  issued, 
was  the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so 
much  admire  in  it; — could  be  truly  said  to  have 
constructed  the  instrument,  disposed  ito  parts,  as- 
signed their  office,  determined  their  order,  action, 
and  mutual  dependency,  combined  their  several 
motions  into  one  result,  and  that  also  a  result  con- 
nedled  with  the  utilities  of  other  beings.  All  these 
properties,  therefore,  are  as  much  unaccounted  for 
as  tney  were  before. 

I V.  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the 
difficulty  farther  back,  t.  e.  by  supposing  the  wateh 
before  us  te  have  been  produced  from  another 
wateh,  that  from  a  former,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Our  going  back,  ever  so  far,  brings  us  no  nearer 
to  the  least  degree  of  satisfaction  upon  the  subject 
Contrivance  is  still  unaccounted  for.  We  still 
want  a  contriver.    A  designing  mind  is  neither 
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flopplied  W  this  sopposldon,  nor  dispensed  with. 
If  tne  difiiculty  were  dkoinished  the  fiurther  we 
went  back,  by  goin^  back  indefinitely,  we  ought 
exhaust  it  And  tnis  is  the  only  case  to  which 
this  sort  of  reasoning  applies.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency,  or,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  terms, 
a  continual  approach  towards  a  limit,  there ^  by 
suppoidnff  the  number  of  terms  to  be  what  is 
called  inlnite,  we  may  conceive  the  limit  to  be 
attained :  but  where  there  is  no  such  tendency, 
or  approach,  nothing  is  effected  by  lengthening 
the  series.  There  is  no  difference  as  to  Uie  point 
in  question  (whatever  there  may  be  as  to  many 
points^)  between  one  scries  and  another;  be- 
tween a  series  which  is  finite,  and  a  series  which 
is  infinite.  A  chain  composed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  links,  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a 
chain  compoNsed  of  a  finite  number  of  hnks.  And 
of  this  we  are  assured  (though  we  never  oin 
have  tried  the  experiment),  because,  by  increas- 
inff  the  number  of  links,  from  ten  for  instance  to 
a  hundred,  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c. 
we  make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we  observe 
not  the  smallest  tendency  towards  self-support 
There  is  no  difiference  in  this  respect  (yet  there 
may  be  a  great  difiference  in  several  respects)  be- 
tween a  chain  of  a  greater  or  leas  length,  between 
one  chain  and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite 
and  one  that  is  infinite.  This  very  much  resem- 
bles the  case  before  us.  The  machine  which  we 
are  inspecting  demon^rates,  by  its  construction, 
contrivance  and  desijgn.  Contrivance  must  have 
had  a  contriver;  design  a  designer;  whether  the 
machine  immediately  proceed^  from  another  ma- 
chine or  not  That  arcumstonce  alters  not  the 
case.  That  other  machine  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  proceeded  from  a  former  machine :  nor  does 
that  alter  the  case :  contrivance  must  have  had  a 
contriver.  That  former  one  from  one  preceding 
it :  no  alteration  still ;  a  contriver  is  still  neceieary. 
No  tendency  is  perceived,  no  approach  towards  a 
diminution  of  this  necessity.  It  is  the  same  with 
any  and  exerj  succession  of  these  machines ;  a 
succession  of*^  ten,  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand ; 
with  one  series,  as  with  another ;  a  series  which 
b  finite,  as  with  a  series  which  is  infinite.  In 
whatever  other  respects  they  may  difier,  in  this 
they  do  not.  In  all  equally,  contrivance  and  design 
are  unaccounted  for. 

The  question  is  not  simply,  How  came  the  first 
watch  into  existence  1  which  question,  it  may  be 
pretended,  is  done  away  by  supposing  the  series 
of  watches  thus  producetf  firom  one  another  to 
have  been  infinite,  and  consequently  to  have  had 
no  such^r«/,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  cause.  This,  perhaps,  would  have  oeen 
nearly  the  state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had 
been  before  us  but  an  unorganized,  unmechanized 
substance,  without  mark  or  indication  of  contri- 
vance. It  miffht  be  difficult  to  show  that  such 
substance  couM  not  have  existed  from  eternity, 
either  in  succession  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I 
think  it  is  not,  for  unorganized  bodies  to  spring 
from  one  another,)  or  by  individual  perpetuity. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it 
to  bo  so,  is  to  suppose  that  it  made  no  dinerence 
whether  he  had  found  a  watch  or  a  stone.  As  it 
is,  the  metaphysics  of  that  question  have  no  place ; 
for,  in  the  watch  which  we  are  examining,  ore 
seea  contrivance,  desi^;  an  end,  a  purpose; 
means  for  the  end.  adaptation  to  the  purpose. 
And  the  question  wnich  irresistibly  presses  upon 


our  thoughts,  is,  wbcaoe  this  oontrivaDoe  and  de- 
sign 1  Tne  tiling  required  is  the  intending  mind, 
t&  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  that 
hand  was  directed.  This  question,  this  demsnd, 
b  not  shaken  off,  by  increasing  a  number  or  suo- 
ceasion  of  substances,  destitute  of  these  properties; 
nor  the  more,  by  increasing  that  number  to  infini- 
ty. If  it  be  said,  that  upon  the  supposition  of  one 
watch  being  produced  m>m  another  in  the  coune 
o{  that  others  movements,  and  by  means  of  the 
mechanism  within  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the 
watch  in  my  hand,  viz.  the  watch  from  which  it 
proceeded :  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  oontn- 
vance,  the  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
adaptatbn  of  instruments  to  a  use  (all  which  we 
discover  in  the  veatch,)  we  have  any  cause  what- 
ever. It  b  in  vain,  therefore,  toaajsign  a  seriesof 
such  causes,  or  to  allese  that  a  aeries  may  be  car- 
ried back  to  infinity;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  we 
have  yet  any  cause  at  all  of  the  phenomena,  still  las 
any  series  of  causes,  either  finite  or  infinite.  Here 
b  contrivance,  but  no  contriver;  proofs  of  design, 
but  no  designer. 

V.  Our  observer  would  farther  also  reflect, 
that  the  maker  of  the  watch  before  him,  was,  m 
truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  watch  pro- 
duced from  it;  there  being  no  difiference  except 
that  the  latter  manifests  a  more  exquisite  skill  be- 
tween the  making  of  another  watch  with  hb  own 
hands,  by  the  n^dbtion  of  files,  lathes,  cfaisek 
&c.  and  the  dbposing,  fixing,  and  inaertinf ,  of 
these  instruments,  or  of  others  equivalent  to  them, 
in  the  body  of  the  watch  alrelidy  made,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of 
the  movements  which  he  had  given  to  the  eld 
one.  It  b  only  working  by  one  set  of  tods  instead 
of  another. 

The  conclusion  which  thejirst  examination  of 
the  watch,  of  its  works,  construction,  and  move- 
ment, suggested,  was,  that  it  must  have  had,  for 
the  cause  and  author  of  that  construction,  an  azti- 
ficer,  who  understood  its  mechanism^  and  design- 
ed its  use.  Thb  conclusion  b  invincible.  A  «e- 
eond  examination  presents  us  with  a  new  (fiseo- 
very.  The  watch  is  found,  in  the  course  of  its 
movement,  to  produce  another  watch,  similar  to 
itself;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  perceive  in  it  a  en- 
tem  or  organization^  separately  calcuUtnl  for  that 
purpose.  What  etteci  would  thb  discovery  have, 
or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference? 
What,  as  hath  already  been  said,  but  to  increaae, 
beyond  measure,  our  admiration  of  the  skill  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  such  a  ma- 
chine 1  Or  shsul  it,  instead  of  thb^  all  at  onee 
turn  us  round  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  rtr.  that 
no  ait  or  skill  whatever  nas  been  concerned  in  the 
business,  although  all  other  evidences  of  art  and 
skill  remain  as  they  were,  and  thb  last  and  su- 
premo piece  of  art  be  now  added  to  the  rest  1  Can 
thb  be  maintained  without  absurdity  1  Yet  this  is 
athebm. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Application  qf  the  Argument. 

This  b  atheism :  for  every  indication  of  oonlri- 
vance,  every  manifestation  of  design,  which  exist- 
ed in  the  watch,  exists  in  the  works  of  nature; 
with  the  difiference,  on  the  side  of  nature,  of  being 
greater  and  more,  and  tlmt  in  a  degrcc  which  ex- 
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oeedg  all  oompntation.  I  mean,  that  the  contri- 
vanoea  of  nature  sorpaas  the  contrivances  of  art, 
in  the  complexity,  subtilty,  and  curiosity,  of  the 
mechanism ;  and  still  more,  if  possible,  do  they 
go  beyond  them  in  number  ana  variety;  yet,  in 
a  mukitude  of  cases,  are  not  less  evidently  me- 
chanical, not  less  evidently  contrivances,  not  less 
evidentjy  accommodated  to  theur  end,  or  suited  to 
their  office,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  human  ingenuity. 

I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so  large 
a  subject,  than  that  of  comparing  a  single  thing 
with  a  single  thing ;  an  eye,  for  example,  with  a 
telescope.  As  fiir  as  the  examination  of  the  in- 
strument goes,  there  is  precisely  the  same  proof 
that  the  eye  was  made  tor  vision,  as  there  is  that 
the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it.  Thoy  are 
made  upon  the  same  principles;  both  being  ad- 
justed to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  and 
lefiraction  of  rays  of  light  are  regulated.  I  speak 
not  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  themselves ;  but  such 
laws  being  fixed,  the  construction,  in  both  cases, 
is  adapted  to  them.  For  instance ;  these  laws  re- 
quire, in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  the 
rays  of  light,  in  passing  from  water  into  the  eye, 
alionld  be  refracted  by  a  more  convex  surface, 
than  when  it  passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye.  Ac- 
eordinffl^r  we  find  that  the  eye  of  a  fish,  in  that 
part  o?  it  called  the  crystalline  lens,  is  much 
rounder  than  the  eye  of  terrestrial  animals.  What 
plainer  manifestation  of  design  can  there  be  than 
this  dilTjrencel  What  orald  a  mathematical 
instrument-maker  have  done  more,  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  his  prindple,  his  application  of  that 
knowledge,  his  smting  of  his  means  to  his  end ;  I 
will  not  say  to  display  the  compass  or  excellence 
of  his  skill  and  ait,  tor  in  these  all  comparison  is 
indecorous,  but  to  testify  counsel,  choice,  consider- 
ation, purpose? 

To  some  it  may  appear  a  diiferenoe  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  similitude  between  the  eye  and  the 
telescope,  that  the  one  is  a  perceiving  organ,  the 
other  an  unperceiving  instrument  The  fact  is, 
that  they  are  both  instruments.  And,  as  to  the 
mechanism,  at  least  as  to  mechanism  being  em- 
ployed, and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this  circum- 
■tsnce  varies  not  the  analog  at  all.  For,  observe 
what  the  constitution  of  the  eye  is.  It  is  ncces- 
aaiy,  in  order  to  produce  distinct  vision,  that  an 
image  or  nicturo  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  tne  eye.  Whence  this  necessity  arises, 
or  how  the  picture  is  connected  with  the  sensa- 
tion, or  contributes  to  it.  it  ma^  be  difficult,  nay, 
we  will  confess,  if  you  please,  impossible  for  us  to 
search  out  But  the  present  question  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  true,  that^  in 
this,  and  in  other  instances,  we  trace  mechanical 
contrivance  a  certain  way:  and  that  then  we 
come  to  something  wtuch  is  not  mechanical,  or 
which  is  inscrutable.  But  this  affects  not  the 
certainty  of  our  investigation,  as  fitr  as  we  have 
gone.  The  difierence  between  an  animal  and  an 
automatic  statue,  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  aniv 
mal,  we  trace  the  mechanism  to  a  certain  pmnt, 
and  then  we  are  stopped;  either  the  mechanism 


becoming  too  subtile  wr  our  discernment,  or  some- 
thing else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism 
taking  place;  whereas^  in  the  automaton,  fer  the 
comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable, 
we  trace  the  mechanism  throughout  But  up  to 
the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  cfear  and  certain  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    In  tho  example  be- 


fore us,  it  18  a  matter  of  certainty,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  experience  and  observation  demon- 
strate, that  the  formation  of  an  image  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye  is  necessary  toperfect  vision.  The 
image  itself  can  be  shown.  Whatever  aflects  the 
distmctness  of  the  image,  afiects  th*:  distinctness 
of  the  vision.  The  formation  then  of  such  an 
image  being  necessary  (no  matter  how)  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that  sense, 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructea 
and  put  together,  not  only  with  infinitely  more 
art,  but  upon  the  self-same  principles  of  art,  as  in 
the  telescope  or  the  camera  obscura.  The  per- 
ception arising  from  the  image  may  be  laid  out  of 
the  question;  for  the  production  of  the  image, 
these  are  instruments  oi  the  same  kind.  The  end 
is  the  same;  the  means  are  the  same.  The  pur- 
pose in  both  is  alike;  the  contrivance  for  accom- 
plishing that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The  lenses 
of  the  telescope,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear 
a  complete  resemblance  to  one  another,  in  their 
figure,  their  position,  and  in  their  power  over  the 
rays  of  light,  viz,  in  bringing  each  pencil  to  a 
point  at  the  right  distance  from  the  lens;  namely, 
in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  inen> 
brane  is  spread  to  receive  it  How  is  it  possible,  un- 
der circumstances  of  such  close  affinity,  and  under 
the  operation  of  equal  evidence,  to  exclude  contri- 
vance from  the  one,  yet  to  acknowledge  the  proof 
of  contrivance  having  been  employed,  as  the  plain- 
est and  clearest  of  aU  propositions,  in  the  other  1 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  cases  is  still 
more  accurate,  and  obtains  in  more  points  than 
we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we  are,  on  the 
first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of  In  dioptric 
telescopes,  there  is  an  imperfection  of  this  nature. 
Pencils  of  light,  in  passing  through  glass  lenses^ 
are  operated  into  different  coburs,  thereby  ting- 
ing the  object,  especially  the  edgra  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  viewed  through  a  prism.  TTo  correct  this 
inconvenience  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in 
the  art  At  last  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a  saga- 
cious optician,  to  in<^uire  how  this  matter  was 
managra  in  the  eye ;  m  which  there  was  exactly 
the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  as  in  the  telo- 
scope.  His  observation  taught  him,  that,  in  the 
eye,  the  evil  was  cured  by  combining  lenses  com- 
posed of  diSerent  substances,  t.  e.  of  substances 
which  possessed  dificrent  refmcting  powera.  Our 
artist  borrowed  thence  his  hint ;  and  produced  a 
correction  of  the  defect,  by  imitating,  in  glasses 
made  from  different  materials,  the  effects  of  the 
different  humoure  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
pass  before  Uiey  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Could  this  be  in  the  eye  without  purpose,  which 
suggested  to  the  optician  the  only  effectual  means 
of  attaining  that  purpose  1 

But  farther^  there  are  other  points,  not  so  much 
perhaps  of  strict  resemblance  between  the  two,  as 
of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the  telescope ;  yet  of 
a  superiority  which,  being  founded  in  the  laws 
that  regulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  feir  and 
just  comparison.  Two  diings  were  wanted  to 
the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted  (at  least  in  the 
same  degree)  to  the  telescope ;  and  these  were,  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ,  firat,  to  different  degrees 
of  light ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  vast  diversity  of  dis- 
tance at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  naked 
eye,  viz.  from  a  few  inches  to  as  ^ny  miles. 
These  difficulties  present  not  themselves  to  the 
maker  of  the  telescope.  He  wants  all  the  light  he 
can  get;  and  he  never  directs  his  in^iument  to 
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objects  neir  at  hancL  In  th^  eye,  both  these 
caaee  were  to  be  provided  for ;  and  for  the  porpoM 
of  providing  for  them,  a  aabtUe  and  appropriate 
mechanism  is  introduced: 

I.  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  liffht,  when  it  is 
excessive,  and  to  render  objects  visible  under  ob- 
scurer degrees  of  it,  when  no  more  can  be  had, 
the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through  which  the 
light  enters,  is  so  formed,  as  to  contract  or  dilate 
itself  for  the  purposeof  admitting  a  ffreater  or  less 
number  of  rays  at  the  same  time.  The  chamber 
of  the  eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  which,  when  the 
light  is  too  small,  can  enlarge  its  opening ;  when 
too  strong,  can  again  contract  it ;  and  that  without 
any  other  assistance  than  that  of  its  own  exqui- 
site machinery.  It  is  fiuther  also,  in  the  human 
subject,  to  be  observed,  that  this  nole  in  the  eye 
which  we  call  the  pupil,  under  all  its  different  di- 
monsions,  retains  its  exact  ctrcular  shape.  This 
is  a  structure  extremely  artificial.  Let  an  artist 
(xUy  try  to  execute  the  same ;  he  will  find  that  his 
threads  and  strings  must  be  disposed  with  ^preat 
oonaderation  and  contrivance,  to  make  a  aide, 
which  shall  continually  change  its  diameter,  yet 
preserve  its  form.  This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an 
application  of  fibres,  t.  e.  of  strings,  similar,  in 
their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  artist  would 
and  must  employ,  if  he  had  the  same  piece  of 
workmanship  to  perform. 

II.  The  second  difficulty  whkh  has  been  stated, 
was  the  suiting  of  the  nme  organ  to  the  percep- 
tion of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand,  within  a  few 
inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  eye,  and  (^objects 
which  are  placed  at  a  oonsidenble  distance  from 
it,  that,  for  example,  of  as  many  furfon^  (I  speak 
in  both  cases  or  the  distance  at  which  distinct 
vision  can  be  exerdsed.)  Now  this,  according  to 
the  principles  of  optics,  that  is,  according  to  the 
laws  by  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regu- 
lated (and  these  biws  are  fixed,)  could  not  be  done 
without  the  organ  itself  undergoing  an  alteration, 
and  receivingan  adjustment,  that  might  correspond 
with  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  diflerent  inclination  to  one  another  under 
which  the  rays  of  light  reached  it  Rays  issuing 
from  points  placed  at  a  small  distance  firom  the 
eye,  and  which  consequently  must  enter  the  eve 
in  a  spreading  or  (fiveiffing  order,  cannot,  by  the 
optical  instrument  in  the  same  state,  be  intMiffht 
to  a  point,  i.  e.  be  made  to  form  an  image,  in  the 
same  plaoe  with  rays  proceeding  firom  objects  situ- 
ated at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  whkh  rays 
arrive  at  the  eye  m  directioiis  nearly  (and  physi- 
cally speaking)  parallel.  It  requires  a  roui^kr 
lens  to  do  it.  The  point  of  concourse  behind  the 
lens  most  &I1  critically  upon  the  retina,  or  the  vi- 
sion is  confused;  vet,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  this  point,  by  the  unmutdle  properties  of 
light,  is  carried  &rther  back  when  the  rays  proceed 
from  a  near  object,  than  when  they  are  sent  firom 
one  that  is  remote.  A  person  who  was  using  an 
optical  instrument,  would  manage  this  matter  by 
changing,  as  the  occasion  requirra.  his  lens  or  his 
telesa>pe*^  or  by  adjiisting  the  distance  of  his 
glasMs  with  his  hand  or  his  screw:  but  how  is  it 
to  be  managed  in  the  eyel  What  the  alteration 
was,  or  in  what  part  of^the  eve  it  took  place,  or  by 
what  means  it  was  effiscted  (for  if  the  known  laws 
which  ffov^Q  the  refiraction  of  light  be  maintained, 
some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  organ  there  must 
be,)  had  long  formed  a  subject  of  inouiry  and  con- 
lee^ure.    The  change,  though  sumdcmt  for  the 


purpose,  is  so  mfanile  as  to  elude  ordinaiy  olanrvi- 
tion.  Some  very  late  discoveries,  deduced  ham  a 
laborious  and  most  aocuiate  inspection  of  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  orsan,  seemat  fen^ 
to  have  ascertained  the  mpcnanioal  aherMun 
which  the  parts  of  the  eye  undergo.  It  is  I 


that  by  the  action  of  certain  rnusdes,  called  tbt 
straight  muscles,  and  which  action  is  tbemiMt  ad- 
vantageous that  could  be  imagined  lor  the  purpose, 
— it  is  found,  I  sajf ,  that  wli^iever  the  eye  is  (B- 
rected  to  a  near  ol^ect,  three  changes  are  prodooed 
in  it  at  the  same  time^  all  sevendly  oontributiiig 
to  the  adjustoient  required.  The  cornea,  oroata<- 
most  coat  of  the  eye,  is  tendered  more  round  and 
prominent;  the  crystalline  lens  nnderiMalh  ii 
pushed  forward ;  uid  the  axis  of  visioB,  as  the 
depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elongated.  These 
changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  ny%ti 
light  m  sttch  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  prodooe 
exactly  the  eSed  which  is  wanted,  viz.  the  fonnt- 
tion  of  an  image  vpon  the  Tetina^  whether  the 
rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  state  oif  divergencf , 
which  is  the  case  when  the  object  is  near  to  the 
eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the 
case  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance.  Csa 
anj  thing,  be  more  decuive  of  contrivance  thei 
thisisl  The  most  secret  lavrs  of  optics  must  haw 
been  known  to  the  author  of  a  structure  endowed 
with  such  a  capacity  of  change.  It  is  as  tbeogh 
an  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer  objeotto  view, 
should  rec<^  hie  instrument  by  potting  in  anolher 
glass,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  UMrhis  tube 
to  a  oiflerent  length. 

Observe  a  new-born  child  first  liiUng  upitscye- 
Uds.  What  does  the  opening  of  the  curtain  dis- 
cover 1  The  anterior  (jart  oftwo  pellacid  gfebes. 
which,  when  they  come  to  be  exaniined,  aie  fonm 
to  be  constructed  upon  strict  optical  principles; 


the  self-same  prindpaes  upon  which  we  ooreehes 
construct  optical  instruments.  We  find  them  i«^ 
feet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  image  by  renae- 
tion ;  composed  of  parts  executing  difietent  offices : 
one  part  having  fulfilled  its  office  upon  the  pend 
of  light,  dehvenng  it  over  to  the  action  of  another 
part;  that  toathird,and  so  onward;  thepn^gins- 
ive  action  depending  for  ito  success  upon  the  nkat 
and  minutest  adjustment  of  the  parts  oosicened; 
yet  these  parts  so  in  feet  adjusted,  as  to  prodooe, 
not  by  a  simpfe  action  or  emct,  bat  by  a  oombias- 
tion  of  actions  and  ^ects,  the  result  which  is  ol- 
timatdy  wanted.  And  forasmuch  as  this  etgan 
would  have  to  operate  under  <fiflfefent  eiroms- 
stanoes,  with  strong  degrees  of  Hgfat,  and  with 
weak  degrees,  upon  near  ol]ject8,aiM  upon  remote 
ones;  and  these  diflerences  demanded,  accunBu^ 
to  the  bivrs  by  which  the  transmission  of  fight  ■ 
regulated,  a  corresponding  diversity  of  stroctmc; 
that  the  aperture,  ror  example,  throngh  which  the 
light  passes,  shook!  be  hrget  or  leas;  the  leosei 
rounder  or  natter,  or  that  Uieir  distanoe  fien  the 
tablet,  upon  which  the  picture  b  delineated,  idiooU 
be  shortened  or  lengthened :  this,  I  say,  bemg  the 
case,  and  the  diflkulty  to  which  the  eye  was  to 
be  adapted,  we  find  its  sevend  parts  capable  of 
being  oocanonally  changed,  and  a  most  sitificisl 
anoaratus  provided  to  produce  that  change.  Thii 
is  mr  beyond  the  common  regulator  of  a  welch, 
which  requires  the  touch  of  a  foreign  band  to  set 
it;  but  it  is  not  aftogether  unlike  Harrison's ooa- 
trivance  for  making  a  watch  regulate  itself^  by  in- 
serting within  it  a  machinery,  which,  by  thesitfnl 
use  orthe  different  expansion  of  metals,  prenrves 
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the  aqottbility  of  the  motioii  under  all  the  Turioas 
lempentares  of  heat  and  cold  in  which  the  instru- 
ment may  happen  to  be  placed.  The  ingenuity 
of  this  last  contrivance  baa  been  justly  praised. 
Shall,  therefore,  a  structure  which  differs  from  it, 
ohiefly  by  surpassing  it,  be  accounted  no  contriv- 
ance at  all7  or,  if  it  be  a  contrivance,  that  it  is 
without  a  contriver  I 

But  this,  though  much,  is  not  the  whole:  by 
difierent  species  ^animals  the  faculty  we  are  de- 
scribing is  possessed,  in  degrees  suited  to  the  dif- 
leient  range  of  vision  which  tfaieir  mode  of  life,  and 
of  procuring  their  food,  requires.  Birds,  for  in- 
slAnoe,  in  general,  procure  their  food  by  means  of 
their  beak;  and,  the  distance  between  the  eye  and 
the  point  of  the  beak  being  small,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessaxy  that  they  should  luLve  the  power  of  seeing 
very  near  objects  distinctly.  On  tfa»  other  hand, 
liom  being  oiften  elevated  much  above  the  ground, 
Mving  in  air,  and  moving  through  it  with  great 
vekxst^,  they  require,  for  their  safety,  as  wdl  as 
for  asBitting  them  in  descrying  their  prev,  a  power 
of  seeing  at  a  great  distance ;  a  power  of  which,  in 
birds  of  rapine,  surprising  examples  are  given. 
The  &ct  aooonungly  is,  iSaX  two  peculiarities  are 
firand  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  both  tending  to  facUU 
tale  the  diange  upon  which  the  adjustment  of  the 
eye  to  difoent  distances  depends.  The  one  u  a 
bony,  yet,  in  most  spedes,  a  flexible  rim  or  hoop, 
snrroonding  the  broadest  part  of  the  eye  :  which, 
eonfining  the  action  of  the  muscles  to  that  part, 
incieaaeo  the  eflfect  of  their  lateral  pressure  upon 
the  orb,  by  winch  pressure  its  axis  is  elongated 
iof  the  purpose  of  looking  at  very  near  objects. 
The  other  is  an  additionalmuscle, called  the  mar- 
aopimn,  to  draw,  on  occasion,  the  crystalline  lens 
back,  and  to  fit  the  same  eye  for  the  viewing  of 
very  distant  obJBctB.  By  tnese  means,  the  eyes  of 
birds  can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  of  their 
scale  of  adjustment,  with  more  ease  and  readiness 
than  the  eyes  of  other  animals. 

The  eyes  ofJUhea  also,  compared  with  those  of 
terrestrial  animals,  exhibit  certain  distinctions  of 
structure,  adapted  to  their  state  and  element  We 
have  afaready  observed  upon  the  figure  of  the 
cryatelfine  compensating  by  its  roundness  the 
dniflity  of  the  medium  through  which  their  light 
passes.  To  which  we  have  to  add,  that  the  eyes 
of  fish,  in  their  natural  and  indolent  state,  appear 
to  be  adjusted  to  near  objects,  in  this  respect  dif- 
fefiiig  worn  the  human  eye,  as  well  as  tnoae  of 
anadropeds  and  birds.  The  ordinary  shape  of 
the  fish  s  eye  bang  in  a  much  higher  aegree  oon- 
yex  than  that  of  land  animals,  a  corresponding 
A&tence  attends  its  muscular  oonformatum,  viz. 
that  it  is  throughout  calculated  fyrJUUteninff  the 
eye. 

The  jH*  also  in  the  eyes  offish  does  not  admit 
of  contrac^n.  This  is  a  great  difference,  of 
which  the  probable  reason  is,  that  the  dimiiushed 
^fat  ui  water  is  never  too  strong  for  the  retina. 

In  the  eel,  which  has  to  work  its  head  through 
aend  and  mvel,  the  roughest  and  harshest  sub- 
atanoes,  there  is  placed  before  the  eye,  and  at 
aome  distance  from  it,  a  transparent,  homy,  con- 
vex case  or  covering,  which,  without  obstructing 
the  sight,  defends  the  organ.  To  such  an  am- 
cad,  could  any  thing  be  more  wanted,  or  more 
oaeftUt 

Thns,  in  comparing  the  eyes  of  different  kinds 
of  animals,  we  see,  m  their  resemblances  and 
flistifirtioiia,wie  general  plan  laid  down,  and  that 
3D 


plan  varied  with  the  varying  erlgenries  to  which 
It  is  to  be  applied. 

There  is  one  property,  however,  common,  I 
believe,  to  all  eyes,  at  least  to  all  which  have  been 
examined,*  namely,  that  the  optic  nerve  enten 
the  bottom  of  the  eye^  not  in  the  centre  or  middle, 
but  a  little  on  one  side ;  not  in  the  point  where 
the  axis  of  the  eye  meets  the  retintL  but  between 
that  point  and  the  nose.  The  dinerence  which 
this  makes  is.  that  no  part  of  an  object  is  unper- 
ceived  by  both  eyes  at  the  same  time. 

In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the  means 
of  an  image  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  we 
can  never  reflect  without  wonder  upon  the  small- 
ness,  yet  correctness  of  the  picture,  the  subtilty 
of  the  touch,  the  finenest}  of  the  lines.  A  land- 
scape of  five  or  six  square  leagues  is  brought  into 
a  space  of  half  an  inch  diameter ;  yet  the  multi- 
tude of  objects  which  it  contains,  are  all  preserved ; 
are  all  discriminated  in  their  magnitudes,  positions, 
figures,  colours.  The  prospect  from  Hampstead- 
hul  is  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sixpence, 
yet  cireumstantially  represented.  A  stage  coach, 
travelling  at  its  oroinary  speed  for  half  an  hour, 
passes,  m  the  eye,  oniy  over  one  twelfth  of  an 
inch,  yet  is  this  change  of  place  in  the  image  dia- 
tinctiy  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress; 
for  it  IS  only  by  means  m  that  perception  that  the 
motion  of  the  coach  itself  is  made  sensible  to  the 
eye.  If  any  thing  can  abate  our  admiration  of 
the  smallness  of  mis  visual  tablet  compared  with 
the  extent  of  vision,  it  is  a  reflection  which  the 
view  of  nature  leads  us,  every  hour  to  make,  tiz, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little 
are  nothing. 

Sturmius  held,  that  the  examination  of  the  eye 
was  a  cure  for  atheism.  Besides  that  conformity 
to  optical  principles  which  its  internal  constitution 
displays,  and  which  alone  amounts  to  a  manifest- 
ation or  intelligence  having  been  exerted  in  the 
structure;  besides  this,  which  forms,  no  doubt, 
the  leadii^  character  of  the  organ,  there  is  to  be 
seen,  in  every  thing  belonging  to  it  and  about  it, 
an  extraordinaiy  d^;ree  of  care,  an  anxiety  for  its 
preservation,  due,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  its  value 
and  its  tenderness.  It  is  lodged  in  a  strongs  deep, 
bony  socket,  composed  by  the  junction  of  seven 
different  bones,t  noUowed  at  their  edges.  In  soma 
few  species,  as  that  of  the  coatimonai,t  the  orbit 
is  not  bony  throughout j  but  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  the  upper,  which  is  the  deficient  part,  is  sup- 
plied by  a  cartilaginous  ligament ;  a  substitution 
which  shows  the  same  care.  Within  this  pocket 
it  IB  imbedded  in  fat,  of  all  animal  substances  the 
best  adapted  both  to  its  repose  and  motion.  It  is 
sheltered  by  the  eye-brows:  an  arch  of  hair, 
which,  like  a  thatcned  penthouse,  prevents  the 
sweat  and  moisture  of  the  forehead  from  running 
down  into  it 

But  it  is  still  better  protec^  by  its  lid.  Of 
the  superficial  parts  of  tne  animal  name,  I  know 
none  which,  in  its  ofiSce  and  structure,  is  mora 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  eyelid.  It  defends 
the  eye ;  it  wipes  it ;  it  closes  it  in  sleep.  Are 
there,  in  any  work  of  art  whatever,  purposes  more 
evident  than  those  which  this  organ  fulfils  1  or  an 
apparatus  for  executing  those  purposes  more  in- 
telligible, more  appropriate,  or  more  mechanical  1 


*  The  eye  of  the  seal  or  sea-calf,  I  nnderatand,  is  an 
ezceplion:  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1701,  p.  133.  __ 

t  Heiiter,  wet.  89.         X  Mem.  R.  A&  Paris,  p^  117. 
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If  it  be  oreilooked  bj  the  obsemer  of  nature,  it 
can  only  be  because  it  is  obvious  and  fiunifiar. 
This  is  a  tendency  to  be  guarded  against.  We 
pass  by  the  plainest  instances,  whiM  we  are  ex- 
ploring those  which  are  rare  and  curious:  by 
which  conduct  of  the  understanding  we  sonietioies 
neglect  the  strongest  observations,  being  taken  up 
with  others,  which,  though  more  rec^ite  and 
scientific^  are,  as  solid  arguments,  entitled  to  much 
less  consideration. 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye  moist  and  dean,  (which 
qualities  are  necessary  to  its  brightness  and  its 
use,^  a  wash  is  constantly  supplied  by  a  secretion 
for  toe  purpose ;  and  the  superauous  brine  is  con- 
veyed to  tbe  nose  through  a  perforation  in  the 
bone  as  laige  as  a  ffoose-quill.  When  once  the 
fluid  has  entered  the  nose,  it  spreads  itself  upon 
the  inside  of  the  nostril,  and  is  evaporated  by  the 
current  of  warm  air,  which  in  the  course  of  respi- 
ration is  continually  passing  over  it  Can  any 
pipe  or  outlet,  for  carrying  off  the  waste  liquor 
from  a  dye-house  or  a  distSlery,  be  more  mecha- 
nical than  this  isl  It  is  easily  perceived,  that  the 
2e  must  want  moisture:  hut  could  the  want  of 
B  eye  generate  the  gland  which  produces  the 
tear,  or  bore  the  hole  by  which  it  is  machaiged, — 
a  hole  through  a  bone  f 

It  is  observable  that  this  provision  is  not  found 
in  fish, — the  element  in  which  they  live  suj^ying 
a  constant  lotion  to  the  eye. 

It  were,  however,  injustice  to  dismiss  the  eye  as 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  without  noticing  that  most 
exquisite  of  all  contrivances,  the  nictikUing  memr 
brane^  which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of  birds  and  of 
many  ^uadruj^s.  Its  use  is  to  sweep  the  eye, 
which  It  does  m  an  instant,  to  spread  over  it  the 
lachrymal  humour ;  to  defend  it  also  from  sudden 
injuries;  yet  not  totally,  when  drawn  upon  the 
pupil,  to  shut  out  the  U£bt  The  commodious- 
ness  with  which  it  Ues  folded  up  in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  eye.  ready  for  use  and  action,  and 
the  quickness  witn  which  it  executes  its  purpose, 
are  properties  known  and  obvious  to  every  ob- 
server :  out  what  is  equally  admirable,  though  not 
quite  so  obvious,  is  the  combination  of  two  kinds 
oi  substance,  muscular  and  elastic,  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  action,  by  which  the  motion  of 
this  membrane  is  performed.  It  is  not,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  b^  tne  action  of  two  antagonist 
muscles,  one  pulong  forward  and  the  other  oack- 
ward,  that  a  recipiwad  change  is  efiected ;  but  it 
is  thus:  The  membrane  itself  is  an  elastic  sub- 1 
stance,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  by  force  like 
a  piece  of  elastic  gum,«and  by  its  own  elasticity 
letuniing,  when  the  force  is  removed,  to  its  former 
position.  Such  being  its  nature,  in  order  to  fit  it 
up  for  its  ofiice,  ,it  is  connected  by  a  tendon  or 
thread  with  a  muscle  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye : 
this  tendon  or  thread,  though  strong,  is  so  fine  as 
not  to^  obstruct  the  sight,  even  when  it  passes 
across  it ;  and  the  muscle  itself,  bein^  placed  in 
the  ba^  part  of  the  eye,  derives  from  its  situation 
the  advantage,  not  only  of  being  secure,  but  of 
being^  out  ofthe  way ;  which  it  would  hardly  have 
been  in  any  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  it 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orb,  where  its  function 
Kes.  When  the  muscle  behind  the  eye  contracts, 
the  membrane,  by  means  of  the  communicating 
thread,  is  instantly  drawn  over  the  fore-part  of  it. 
When  the  muscular  oontrMstion  (which  is  a  posi- 
tive, and,  most  probably,  a  voluntary  effort)  ceases 
to  be  exerted,  the  elastioty  alone  of  the  membrane 


brings  it  back  again  to  its  puskioii.*  Does  not 
this,  if  any  thins  can  do  it  beroeak  an  aitiit, 
masterof  his  work,  acquainted  with  hk  materiaht 
"Of  a  thousand  other  things,'*  ttj  the  Fienck 
academicians,  '*we  peroeive  not  the  contrivance, 
because  we  understand  them  only  by  the  efleds, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  causes:  oat  we  here 
treat  of  a  machine,  all  the  parts  whereof  are  vin- 
hh:  and  which  need  only  be  locked  upon^ dis- 
cover the  reasons  of  its  motion  and  action."t 

In  the  configuration  of  the  muscle  wfaich, 
though  placed  l»hind  the  eye,  draws  the  nictitil- 
ing  membrane  over  the  eye,  there  is,  what  the 
authors,  just  now  quoted,  deservedly  call  a  mar- 
veUous  mechamsm.  I  suppose  this  structura  to 
be  found  in  other  animals ;  but,  in  the  menioifs 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  it  is  anatomi- 
cally demonstrated  only  in  the  cassowary.  Tbe 
muscle  is  passed  through  a  loop  farmed  by  a»- 
other  muscle:  and  is  there  inflected,  as  if  it  were 
round  a  pulley.  This  is  a  peculiari^;  and  ob- 
serve the  advantage  of  it  A  single  moscie  with  a 
straight  tendon,  which  is  the  oommoii  louscokr 
form,  would  have  been  sufikaent,  if  it  had  had  power 
to  draw  &r  enough.  But  the  oontractioa,  neees- 
sary  to  draw  the  membrsne  over  the  whole  e^e, 
required  a  longer  muscle  than  oouM  lie  strught 
at  the  bottom  of  the  e^e.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
have  a  greater  length  m  a  less  compass,  the  end 
of  the  main  muscle  makes  an  angle.  This,so6r, 
answen  the  end ;  but,  stUI  fortner,  it  makes  an 
angle,  not  round  a  fixed  pivot^  but  roood  a  knp 
formed  by  another  muscle ;  which  second  musde, 
whenever  it  contracts,  of  course  twitches  tbe  fint 
muscle  at  the  point  of  inflection,  and  ther^  as- 
sists the  action  designed  by  both. 


One  question  may  posaUy  have  dwelt  in  tfw 
reader's  mind  during  tne  perasal  of  these  observa- 
tions, namely.  Why  should  not  the  Deity  have 
given  to  the  animal  the  foculty  of  vision  at  oHce? 
Why  this  circuitous  peroeptbn ;  the  ministiy  d 
so  many  means ;  an  element  provided  for  the  pm^ 
pose;  reflected  from  qpaque  substances,  refracted 
through  transparent  ones;  and  both  according  lo 
precise  laws;  then  a  complex  oisan,  an  intricate 
and  artificial  apparatus,  in  order ,lyy  the  operMMa 
of  this  element,  and  in  confoimil^  with  the  le- 
strictbns  of  these  laws,  to  i>roduce  an  image  upon 
a  membrane  communicating  with  the  brain  1 
Wherefore  all  this  1  Why  make  the  diflkuhy  in 
order  to  surmount  iti  It  to  peroeive  obiects  by 
some  other  mode  than  that  of  touch,  or  objecu 
which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  that  sense,  were  the 
thing  proposed ;  could  not  a  simple  voli^on  of  the 
Creator  tmve  communicated  the  capacity  1  Why 
resort  to  contrivauoe,  where  power  is  omnipotent  t 
Contrivance,  by  its  veiy  definition  and  naUue,  is 
the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse  to 
expedients,  implies  difikulty,  impedimenta,  re- 
straint, defect  of  power.  This  question  befoitft 
to  ^e  other  senses,  as  well  as  to  si^t;  to  the 
general  functions  oi  animal  life,  as  nutrititm,  se- 
cretion, respiration ;  to  the  economy  of  vegetables; 
and  indeed  to  almost  all  the  operations  of  nature. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  ot  very  wide  exteo'.; 


•  Phil.  Trani.  1796.  ^  ^ 

t  Memoirs  for  a  Natural  History  of  Animals,  fcjrtte 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Parts,  done  into  Baflnfe 

by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  1701,  page  999. 
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and  amoncat  other  anfwera  which  may  be  given 
to  it,  beeictos  naaona  of  which  probably  we  are 
knoraot,  one  answer  is  this:  It  is  only  by  the 
msplay  of  contrivance,  that  the  existence,  the 
agency,  the  wisdom,  or  the  Deity,  could  be  testi- 
fied to  his  rational  creatures.  This  is  the  scale  by 
which  we  ascend  to  all  the  knowledge  of  our 
Creator  which  we  poasew,  so  &r  as  it  depends 
upon  the  phenomena,  or  the  works  oi  nature. 
Take  away  this,  and  you  take  away  from  us 
every  subject  of  observation,  and  ground  of  rea- 
soning; Imean  as  our  rational  Acuities  are  form- 
ed at  present.  Whatever  is  done,  Qod  could  have 
done  without  the  intervention  of  instruments  or 
means;  but  it  is  in  the  construction  of  instruments, 
in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  means,  that  acrca- 
tive  intelligence  is  seen.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  Grod,  there- 
lore,  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  limits  to  his 
own  power,  and  to  work  his  ends  within  those 
limits.  The  general  laws  of  matter  have  perhaps 
the  nature  of  these  limits ;  its  inertia,  its  re-action ; 
the  laws  which  govern  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion, the  refraction  and  re6ection  of  light,  the  con- 
stitution of  fluids  non-elastic  and  elartic.  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  through  the  latter;  the  laws  of 
magnetism,  of  electrici^;  and  probably  others. 
yet  undiscovered.  These  are  general  laws :  and 
when  a  particular  purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it  is 
not  by  making  a  new  law,  nor  by  the  suspension 
of  the  old  ones,  nor  by  making  them  vTind,  and 
tend,  and  yield  to  the  occasion  (for  nature  with 
great  steadineas  adheres  to  and  supports  them ;) 
BQt  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  eye^  by  the  inter- 
position of  an  apparatus,  oorrespondmg  with  these 
taws,  and  suited  to  the  exigency  which  results 
from  them,  that  the  purpose  is  at  length  attained. 
As  we  have  said,  therefore,  God  prescribes  limits 
to  his  power  that  he  may  let  in  the  exercise,  and 
thereby  exhibit  demonstrations  of  his  wisdom. 
For  then,  i  e.  such  kws  and  limitations  being 
bid  down,  it  is  as  though  one  Being  should  have 
fixed  certain  rules;  anc^  if  we  may  so  speak,  pro- 
vided certain  materials ;  and,  afterward,  have  com- 
mitted to  another  Being,  out  of  these  materials^ 
and  in  subordination  to  these  rules,  the  task  of 
drawing  forth  a  creation :  a  supposition  which  evi- 
dently leaves  room,  and  induces  indeed  a  necessity, 
for  contrivance.  Nay,  there  may  be  many  such 
asents,  and  many  ranks  of  these.  We  do  not 
advance  this  as  a  doctrine  either  of  ]diik)sophy  or 
of  religion ;  but  we  say  that  the  subject  may  safely 
be  represented  under  this  view,  because  the  Deity, 
acting  himself  by  general  laws,  will  havethesame 
eonse<}uenoes  upon  our  reasoning,  as  if  he  had 
presenbed  these  kws  to  another.  It  has  been 
•aid,  that  the  problem  of  creation  was,  "  attraction 
«nd  matter  being  given,  to  make  a  world  out  of 
them;"  and,  as  alwve  explained,  this  statement 
perhaps  does  not  convey  a  folse  idea. 


Wb  have  made  choice  of  the  eye  as  an  instance 
npoo  which  to  rest  the  argument  of  this  chapter. 
Some  single  example  was  to  be  proposed ;  and  the 
eye  ofifisrra  itself  under  the  advantage  of  sdmitting 
or  a  strict  comparison  with  opdcd  instruments. 
The  ear,  it  is  probable,  is  no  less  artificially  and 
mechanically  adapted  to  its  office,  than  the  eye. 
But  we  know  less  about  it:  we  do  not  so  well  un- 
derstand the  action,  the  use,  or  the  mutual  de- 
pendency, of  its  internal  paxti.    Its  general  form, 


however,  both  external  and  internal,  is  ^■^fficient 
to  show  that  it  is  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  re- 
ception of  9ou7id ;  that  is  to  say,  alroidy  knowing 
that  sound  consists  in  pulses  of  the  air,  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  structure  or  the  ear,  a  suitableness  to 
receive  impressions  from  this  species  of  action, 
and  to  propagate  these  impressions  to  the  brain. 
For  of  what  does  this  structure  consist  1  An  ex- 
ternal ear  (the  concha,^  calculated,  like  an  ear- 
trumpet,  to  cati-h  and  collect  the  pulses  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  in  large  quadrupeds,  turning  to 
the  sound,  and  possessing  a  configuration,  as  well 
as  motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  office :  of  a  tube 
which  leads  into  the  head,  lying  at  the  root  of  this 
outward  ear,  the  folds  and  smiises  thereof  tending 
and  conducting  the  air  towards  it:  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane, like  the  pelt  of  a  drum,  stretched  across 
this  passage  upon  a  bony  rim :  of  a  chain  of  move- 
able, and  infinitely  curious,  bones,  forming  a  com- 
munication, and  the  only  communication  that  can 
be  observed,  between  the  membrane  last  mention- 
ed and  the  interior  channels  and  recesses  of  the 
skull :  of  cavities,  similar  in  shape  and  form  to 
wind  instruments  of  music,  being  spiral  or  portions 
of  circles:  of  the  eustachian  tute,  like  the  hole  in 
a  drum,  to  let  the  air  pass  fireely  into  and  out  of 
the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering  membrane 
vibrates,  or  as  the  temperature  may  be  altered :  the 
whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock;  that  is 
wrought  into  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bone  of 
the  M)dy.  This  assemblage  of  connected  parts 
constitutes  together  an  apparatus,  plainly  enough 
relative  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  or  of  the  im- 
pulses received  from  sound,  and  only  to  be  lament- 
ed in  not  being  better  understood. 

The  communication  within,  formed  by  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear^  is.  to  look  upon,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  machinery,  than 
any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in  animal  bodies. 
It  seems  evidently  designed  to  continue  towards 
the  sensorium  the  tremulous  motions  which  are 
excited  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or 
what  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  tne  "  drum 
of  the  ear."  The  compares  of  bones  consists  of 
four,  which  are  so  dispoeedj  and  so  hinge  upon  one 
another,  as  that  if  the  membrane,  the  arum  of  the 
ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four  are  put  in  motion  together ; 
and,  by  the  result  of  their  action,  wolrk  the  base 
of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the  series,  upon  an  aper- 
ture which  it  closes,  and  upon  which  it  plays,  and 
which  aperture  opens  into  the  tortuous  canals  that 
lead  to  tne  brain.  This  last  bone  of  the  four  is 
called  the  stapes.  The  office  of  the  drum  of  ttie 
ear  is  to  spread  put  an  extended  surface,  capable 
of  receiving  the  impressions  of  sound,  and  of  being 
put  by  them  into  a  state  of  vibration.  The  office 
of  the  stapps  is  to  repeat  these  vibrations.  It  is  a 
repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  within  the  line. 
From  which  account  of  its  action  may  be  under- 
stood, how  the  sensation  of  sound  will  be  excited 
by  any  thing  which  communicates  a  vibratory 
motion  to  the  stapra,  though  not,  as  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  through  tne  intervention  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  This  is  done  by  solid  bodies  applied  to 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  by  a  metal  bar  holden  at 
one  end  between  the  teeth,  and  touching  at  the 
other  end  a  tremulous  body.  It  likewiae  appears 
to  be  done,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  air 
itself  even  when  this  membrane,  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  u  greatly  damaged.  Either  in  the  natural  or 
preternatural  state  of  the  organ,  the  use  of  the 
chain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the  impulse  in  a 
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direction  towards  the  brain,  and  to  propagate  it 
with  the  advantage  of  a  lever;  which  advantage 
consists  in  increasing  the  force  and  stren^h  of 
the  vibration,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  space  through  which  it  oscillates;  both  of 
which  changes  may  augment  or  &cilitato  the  still 
deeper  aaion  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

The  benefit  of  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  ot^sji, 
may  be  made  out  upon  known  pneumatic  pnnd- 
ples.  Behind  the  drum  of  the  ear  b  a  second  ca- 
||vit^,  or  barrel,  called  the  tympanum.  The  eusta- 
Bchian  tube  is  a  slender  pipe,  out  sufiident  for  the 
^Ipassage  of  air,  leading  fix>m  this  cavity  into  the 
~  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Now,  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  had  a  vacuum  in  this  cavity ;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from 
without  would  have  burst  the  membrane  which 
covered  it  Nor  would  it  have  done  to  have  filled 
the  cavity  with  lymj^h  or  any  other  secretion ; 
which  would  necessarily  have  obstructed  both  the 
vibration  of  the  membrane  and  the  play  of  the 
amall  bones.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  have  done  to 
have  occupied  the  space  with  confined  air,  be- 
cause the  expansion  of  that  air  by  heat,  or  its 
contraction  by  cold,  would  have  distendea  or  re- 
laxed the  covering  membrane,  in  a  degree  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  which  it  was  assigned  to 
execute.  The  only  remaining  expedient,  and  that 
fi>r  which  the  eustachian  tube  serves,  is  to  open  to 
this  cavity  a  communication  with  the  extend  air. 
In  one  word ;  it  exactly  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  hole  in  a  drum. 

The  membrana  tjrmpani  itself,  likewise,  de- 
serves all  the  examination  which  can  be  maue  of 
it  It  is  not  found  in  the  ears  offish;  which  fiir^ 
nishes  an  additional  proof  of  what  indeed  is  indi- 
cated by  every  thing  about  it,  that  it  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  action  ofair,  or  of  an  elastic  medium. 
It  bears  an  obvious  resembhmce  to  the  pelt  or 
head  of  a  drum,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
resembles  also  a  drum-head  in  this  prindpalpro- 
perty,  that  its  use  depends  uikmi  its  tension.  Ten- 
Bion  is  the  state  essential  to  it  Now  we  know 
that,  in  a  drum,  the  pelt  is  carried  over  a  hoop, 
and  braced  as  occasion  requires,  by  the  means  of 
strinffs  attached  to  its  drcumferenoe.  In  the 
membrane  of  the  ear,  the  same  purpose  is  provided 
for,  more  simply,  but  not  less  mechanically,  nor 
less  successfully!  by  a  different  expedient,  viz.  by 
the  end  of  a  bone  (the  handle  of  the  malleus) 
pressing  upon  its  centre.  It  is  only  in  very  large 
animals  that  the  texture  of  this  membrane  can  be 
discerned.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1800,  (vol.  i.)  Mr.  Evemrd  Home  has 

S'ven  some  curious  observations  upon  the  ear,  and 
6  drum  of  the  ear  of  an  elephant.  He  discovcrec^ 
in  it,  what  he  calls  a  radiated  muscle,  that  is, 
straight  muscular  fibres,  passing  ak>ng  the  mem- 
brane from  the  drcumferonce  to  the  centre ;  firom 
the  bony  rim  which  surrounds  it  towards  the  han- 
dle of  the  malleus  to  which  the  central  part  is  at- 
tached. This  muscle  he  supposes  to  be  designed 
to  bring  the  membrane  into  unison  with  dififercnt 
sounds:  but  then  he  also  discovered,  that  this 
musde  itself  cannot  act  unless  the  membrane  be 
drawn  to  a  stretch,  and  kept  in  a  due  state  of 
tightness,  by  what  may  be  called  a  foreign  force, 
vtz.  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  malleus.  Sup- 
poong  his  explanation  of  the  nae  of  the  parts  to 
be  ju^  our  author  is  well  founded  in  the  reflec- 
tion which  he  makes  upon  it,  <*that  this  mode 
of  adapting  the  ear  to  difiSscent  soonds,  is  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  applications  of  moseles  in  ths 
body :  the  mechanism  it  so  simple^  and  the  mtjo- 
ty  (Rejects  $0  great" 

In  another  volume  of  the  Transactioni  ibove 
referred  to,  and  of  the  same  year,  two  most  cnnoos 
cases  are  related,  of  persons  who  retained  the 
sense  of  hearing,  not  in  a  perfect  but  in  a  voj 
considerable  degree,  notwitnstanoing  the  almoit 
total  loss  of  the  membrane  we  have  be^  describing. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  the  use  here  asn^ned  to 
that  membrane,  of  modifying  the  impresBioos  of 
sound  by  change  of  tension,  was  attempted  to  be 
supplied  by  stnininff  the  muscles  of  the  ootwiid 
ear.  *'  The  extemiU  ear,"  we  are  told,  "  hsd  ac- 
quired a  distinct  motion  upwsrd  and  backwaid, 
which  was  observable  whenever  the  patient  lii> 
tened  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not  diitiiictly 
hear;  when  he  was  addressed  in  a  whisper,  tbie 
ear  was  seen  immediately  to  move ;  when  the  tons 
of  voice  was  louder,  it  then  remained  altogether 
motionless." 

It  appears  probable,  frcnn  both  these  caies,  tint 
a  ooUateral,  it  not  prindpal,  use  of  the  membnne, 
is  to  cover  and  pnxect  the  barrel  of  the  ear  whicb 
lies  behind  it  Both  the  patients  suffered  firom  cold  : 
one,  "  a  great  increase  of  deafness  firom  catching 
odd;"  tM  other,  "very  consideiable  pam  fna 
exposure  to  a  stream  of  cold  air."  Bad  cfiedi 
therefore  foUowed  from  this  cavity  being  left  open 
to  the  external  air;  yet,  had  the  Author  of  mtore 
shut  it  up  by  any  other  cover,  than  what  wsf  ci- 
pable.  by  ite  texture,  of  receiving  vibnUoni  fion 
souncl,  and,  by  ite  connexion  with  the  interior 
parts,  of  transmitting  those  vibrations  to  the  bnn, 
the  use  of  the  organ,  so  for  as  we  can  judge,  nst 
have  been  entirely  obstructed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Suecenion  qf  Plants  and  Animeb. 

The  jren^rofioR  of  the  animal  no  more  aocooDli 
for  the  contrivance  of  the  eye  or  ear,  thsn,  opoo 
the  supposition  stated  in  a  preceding  diapter.  the 
production  of  a  watch  by  the  motion  and  mecfaan* 
ism  of  a  former  watch,  would  account  for  the  iUl 
and  intention  evidenced  in  the  watch,  so  produeed; 
than  it  vrould  account  for  the  dispositioB  of  the 
wheels,  the  catching  of  thdr  teeth,  the  relatioDof 
the  several  parte  of  the  works  to  one  another,  ini 
to  theur  common  end ;  for  the  suttableness  of  their 
forms  and  places  to  their  oflices,  far  their  coo- 
nexion,  their  operation,  and  the  useful  result  «f 
that  operatioiL  I  do  insist  most  strennoaslj  opoa 
the  correctness  of  this  compariaoa;  that  it  boUi 
as  to  every  mode  of  specific  propsgation;  and 
that  whatever  was  true  of  the  watch,  under  the 
hypothesis  above-mentioned,  b  true  of  plants  ind 


I.  To  b^  with  the  fructification  of  jiati. 
Can  it  be  doubted  but  that  the  seed  cootuM  ft 
particukr  organizatbn  1  Whether  a  talent  pfan* 
tule  with  the  means  of  temporary  nutritioii,  « 
whatever  else  it  be,  it  encloses  an  ofganiaboo 
suited  to  the  germination  of  a  new  pbnt  Btf 
the  phmt  which  produced  the  seed  any  thmgoM^ 
to  do  with  that  organization,  than  the  ^tch 
wouW  have  had  to  do  with  the  stractnre  of  the 
watch  which  was  produced  in  the  ooone  of  it» 
mechanical  movement  1  I  mean,  has  it  anv  thitf 
at  aU  to  do  with  the  con/rH«n4«?  Tbenakertad 
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eontiiver  of  one  watch,  when  he  inserted  within 
it  a  mechanism  miited  to  the  production  of  another 
watch,  was,  in  troth,  the  maker  and  contriver  of 
that  other  watch.  All  the  properties  of  the  new 
watch  were  to  be  referred  to  his  agency :  the  de- 
si^  manifested  in  it,  to  his  intention :  the  art,  to 
him  as  the  artist :  the  collocation  of  each  part  to 
his  placing:  the  action,  effect,  and  use,  to  his 
counsel^  intelligence,  and  workmanship.  In  pro- 
dndng  tt  by  the  intervention  of  a  former  watch,  he 
was  onlj  working  by  one  set  cr  tools  insteaa  of 
another.  So  it  is  with  the  pkint,  and  the  seed 
podoced  by  it  Cf^  any  disknction  be  assigned 
oetween  the  two  cases;  between  the  producing 
watch  and  the  producing  plant;  both  pMsive,  un- 
eonsdous  substances ;  both,  by  the  organization 
which  was  given  to  them,  producing  their  like, 
without  underatandiiig  or  design ;  both,  that  is, 
instniments  ? 

IL  From  plants  we  may  proceed  to  oviparous 
animals ;  from  seeds  to  egg[s.  Now  I  say,  that  the 
bird  has  the  same  concern  va  the  formation  of  the 
egg  which  she  lays,  as  the  plant  has  in  that  of  the 
•eed  which  it  drops;  and  no  other,  nor  greater. 
The  Internal  constitution  of  the  egg  is  as  much  a 
•ecret  to  the  hen,  as  if  the  hen  were  inanimate. 
Her  will  cannot  alter  it,  ^change  a  single  feather 
of  the  chick.  She  can  neither  foresee  nor  deter- 
mine of  which  sex  her  brood  shall  be,  or  how  ma- 
ny of  either;  yet  the  thmg  produced  shall  be,  from 
the  first,  very  different  in  its  make,  according  to  the 
MX  which  it  bears.  So  fer,  therefore,  from  adapt- 
ing the  means,  she  is  not  beforehand  apprised  of 
theefiect  If  there  be  c(moealed  within  that  smooth 
sheU  a  provision  and  a  preparation  for  the  prodoo- 
tion  and  nourishment  of  a  new  animal,  tney  are 
not  of  her  poviding  or  preparing:  if  there  be 
contrivance,  it  is  none  of  hers.  iUthough,  there- 
finre,  there  be  the  difference  of  life  and  perceptivity 
between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a  differ- 
ence which  enters  not  into  the  account :  it  is  a 
foreign  circumstance:  it  is  a  difference  of  proper- 
ties not  employed.  The  animal  function  and  the 
vegetable  fom^n  are  alike  destitote  of  any  de- 
sign which  can  operate  upon  the  form  of  the 
thing  piodiioed.  The  plant  has  no  design  in  pro- 
ducing the  seed,  no  comprehension  of  the  nature 
or  ose  of  what  it  produces;  the  bird,  with  respect 
to  its  e^  is  not  above  the  plant  with  respect  to  its 
seed.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bears  that 
soft  of  relation  to  what  proceeds  from  them,  which 
a  joiner  does  to  the  chair  which  he  makes.  Now 
a  cause,  which  bears  tkU  relation  to  the  efiect.  is 
what  we  want,  in  order  to  account  for  the  suita- 
faleiieH  of  means  to  an  end,  the  fitness  and  fitting 
of  one  thing  to  another;  and  this  cause  the  parent 
plant  or  animal  does  not  supply. 

It  is  fitfther  observable  concerning  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  that  the  appaimtus  em- 
ployed exhibits  no  resemblance  to  the  thing  pro- 
duced; in  this  respect  holding  an  analogy  with 
instruments  and  tools  of  art  The  filaments,  an- 
chere,  and  stigmata  of  flowen  bear  no  more  re- 
semblanoe  to  the  young  plant,  oreven  to  the  seed, 
which  is  fonned  lij  their  mterventioivthan  a  chisel 
or  a  ^riane  does  to  a  table  or  chair.  What  then  are 
the  niaments,  anthere,  and  stigmata  of  plants,  but 
instruments  strictly  so  called  1 

III.  We  may  advance  fW>m  animals  which  bring 
forth  em,  to  animals  which  bring  forth  their 
young  afive;  and  of  this  latter  daas,  from  the  k>w- 
ei*  to  tiM  highest;  fiiom  InatiQoal  to  rational  lifis, 


fhnn  brutes  to  the  human  species;  without  per- 
ceiving, as  we  proceed,  any  alteratbn  whatever 
in  the  terms  or  the  comparison.  The  rational 
animal  does  not  produce  its  offspring  with  more 
certainty  or  success  than  the  irrational  animal;  a 
man  than  a  quadraped,  a  quadraped  Uian  a  bird ; 
nor  (for  we  may  follow  the  gradation  through  its 
whole  scale)  a  bird  than  a  pumt ;  nor  a  plant  than 
a  watch,  a  piece  of  dead  mechamsm,  would  do, 
upon  the  supposition  which  has  abeady  so  often 
been  repeated.  RationaUty,  therefore,  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  bosiness.  If  an  account  must  be  given 
of  the  contrivance  which  we  observe;  if  it  be  de- 
manded, whence  arose  either  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  young  animal  is  produced,  or  the  con- 
trivance maniferted  in  the  young  animal  itself,  it 
is  not  from  the  reason  of  tbie  parent  that  any  such 
account  can  be  drawn.  He  is  the  cause  of  his  off* 
spring  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  a  gar- 
dener is  the  cause  of  the  tulip  which  grows  upon 
his  parterre,  and  in  no  other.  We  admire  the 
flower;  we  examine  the  plant;  we  perceive  the 
conduciveness  of  many  ot  its  parts  to  their  end 
and  ofiSkx ;  we  observe  a  provision  for  its  nourish- 
ment, growth,  protection,  and  fecundity ;  but  wo 
never  Uiink  of  the  gardener  in  all  this.  We  at- 
tribute nothing  of  wis  to  his  agency ;  yet  it  may 
still  be  true,  t&t  without  the  gsurdener,  we  shodd 
not  have  had  the  tulip:  just  so  it  is  with  the  suc- 
cession of  animals  even  of  the  highest  order.  For 
the  contrivance  discovered  in  the  structure  of  the 
thing  produced,  we  want  a  contriver.  The  parent 
is  not  the  contriver.  His  consciousness  decides 
that  question.  He  is  in  total  ignorance  why  that 
wluch  is  produced  took  its  present  form  rather 
than  any  other.  It  is  for  him  only  to  be  astonish- 
ed by  tfaie  efiect.  We  can  no  more  look,  therefore, 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  parent  animal  for  what 
we  are  in  seareh  of,  a  cause  of  rebtion,  and  of 
subserviency  of  parts  to  their  use,  which  relation 
and  subserviency  we  see  in  the  procreated  body, 
than  we  can  refer  the  internal  conformation  of  an 
acorn  to  the  intelligence  of  the  oak  from  which  it 
dropped,  or  the  stracture  of  the  watch  to  the  in- 
telhgenoe  of  the  watch  which  produced  it;  there 
being  no  difierenoe,  as  for  as  argument  is  concern- 
ed, between  an  intelligence  which  is  not  exerted, 
and  an  intelligence  vihich  does  not  exirt. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ApplieaHon  qfthe  Argument  eonUnued,      ^ 

Eyert  observation  which  was  made  in  our  first 
chapter,  concerning  the  watch,  may  be  repeated 
with  strict  propriety  concerning  the  eye;  concern- 
ing animals;  concerning  plants;  concerning,  in- 
deed, all  the  organind  paits  of  the  works  <»  na- 
ture.   As, 

I.  When  we  are  inquiring  simply  after  the 
exigtenoe  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  imperfection, 
inaccuracy,  liability  to  disorder,  occasional  irre- 
gularities, may  subsist  in  a  considerable  degree, 
without  mdnning  any  doubt  into  the  question: 
just  as  a  watch  may  frequently  go  wrong,  seldom 
perhaps  exactly  right,  may  be  foulty  m  some 
parts,  defective  in  some,  without  the  smallest 
ground  of  suspicion  fiom  thence  arising  that  it 
was  not  a  watch;  not  made;  or  not  made  for  the 
pofpowaMaibedtoit    When  fiuilts  are  pointed 
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oat,  and  when  a  qoeitioii  b  atarted  ooncerning 
tbe  akill  of  the  artiat,  or  dexterity  with  which  the 
work  is  executed,  then,  indeed,  in  order  to  defend 
theae  qoalitiea  from  accusation,  we  must  be  able, 
either  to  expose  some  intractableness  and  imper- 
fection in  the  materials,  cft  point  out  some  invinci- 
ble diflkulty  in  the  execution,  into  which  imper- 
fBction  and  difficulty  the  matter  of  complaint  may 
be  reaolved;  or  if  we  cannot  do  this,  we  most  ad- 
duce such  spedmens  of  consummate  art  and  con- 
trivance, proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  as  may 
convince  the  imiuirer  of  the  existence,  in  the  case 
before  hinij  of  impedimenta  like  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  although,  what  from  the  nature 
of  the  caae  is  very  likely  to  happen,  they  be  un- 
known and  unperoeived  by  him.  This  we  must 
do  in  order  to  vindicate  the  artisf  s  skill,  or,  at 
least^  the  perfection  of  it:  as  we  must  also  judge 
of  his  intention,  and  of  the  provisions  employed 
in  fulfilling  that  intention,  not  from  an  instance 
in  which  they  feil,  but  from  the  great  plurality  of 
instancea  in  which  the^r  succeed!  But,  afler  all, 
these  are  diflerent  questions  from  the  question  of 
the  artist's  existence ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  thing  before  os  be  a  work  of  art  or  not  : 
and  the  questions  ought  always  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate in  the  mind.  So  likewise  it  is  in  the  works 
of  nature.  Irregrularities  and  imperfectfons  are 
of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  consideration,  when 
that  consideration  relates  simply  to  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  When  the  argument  respecU  his 
attributes,  they  are  of  weight ;  but  are  then  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  (the  attention  is  not  to  rest 
upon  them,  but  they  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion) with  the  unexceptionable  evidences  which 
we  possess,  of  skill,  power,  and  benevolence,  dis- 
played in  other  instances:  which  evidences  may, 
m  strength,  number,  and  variety,  be  such,  and 
may  so  overpower  apparent  blemishes,  ^  to  in- 
duce us,  upon  the  most  reasonable  ground,  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  last  ought  to  be  referred  to  some 
cause,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  it,  other  than  de- 
fect of  knowledge  ore?  benevolence  in  the  author. 
II.  There  may  be  also  parts  of  plants  and  ani- 
mab:  as  there  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  watch, 
of  which,  in  some  instances,  the  operation,  in 
others,  the  use,  is  unknown.  These  form  differ- 
ent cases:  for  the  operation  may  be  unknown, 
yet  the  use  be  certain.  Thus  it  is  with  the  lungs 
of  animals.  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
bkx)d,  or  in  what  manner  that  action  is  communi- 
cated b^r  the  lungs ;  yet  we  find  that  a  very  short 
suspension  of  their  office  destroys  tbe  life  of  the 
animal.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  said 
to  know  the  use,  nay  we  experience  the  necessity, 
of  the  organ,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  its  opera- 
tbn.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
what  is  called  thft  Ijrmphatic  system.  We  suffer 
grievous  inconveniences  firom  its  disorder,  without 
being  infonned  of  the  ofike  which  it  sustains  in 
the  economy  of  our  bodies.  There  may  possibly 
also  be  some  few  examples  of  the  second  class,  in 
which  not  only  the  operation  is  unknown,  but  in 
which  experiments  may  seem  to  prove  that  the 
part  is  not  necessary;  or  may  leave  a  doubt,  how 
fiur  it  is  even  useful  to  the  plant  or  animal  in  which 
it  is  found.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
spleen;  which  has  been  extracted  firom  dogs, 
without  any  sensible  injury  to  their  vital  func- 
tions. Instances  of  the  former  kind,  namely,  in 
whkh  we  cannot  explain  the  operation,  may  be 


numerous;  for  they  win  be  so  in  proportion  to  our 
ignorance.  Hiey  will  be  man  or  fewer  to  ififtr- 
ent  persons,  and  in  different  stms  of  tdeiMe. 
Every  improvement  of  knowledge  (mninishes  their 
number.  There  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  year  psms, 
that  does  not,  in  the  works  of  nature,  bring  Moie 
operation,  or  some  mode  of  operation,  to  light, 
which  was  before  undiscovered,— jirobably  qdsoi- 
pected.  Instances  of  the  second  kind,  namdj, 
where  the  part  appeara  to  be  totally  uselesi,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  extremely  rare ;'  compared  with  the 
number  of  those,  of  which  the  use  is  evident,  they 
are  beneath  any  assignable  proportion ;  and,  per- 
haps, have  never  bmn  suboikted  to  a  trial  and 
examination  sufikiently  accurate,  long  enoogh 
continued,  or  often  enough  repeated.  No  accounti 
which  I  have  seen  are  satisactory.  The  muti- 
lated animal  may  live  and  grow  fet,  (as  was  tbe 
case  of  the  dog  deprived  of  its  spk^n^)  yet  mt^  be 
defective  in  some  other  of  its  funcUons;  which, 
whether  they  can  all,  or  in  what  degree  of  rigoor 
and  perfection,  be  performed,  or  ham  feng  pie- 
served,  without  the  extirpated  organ,  don  not 
seem  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment  Bat  to 
this  case,  even  were  it  fuIW  made  out,  may  be  ap- 
plied the  consideration  which  we  suggested  oon- 
ceming  the  watch,  viz.  that  theae  soperfluooe 
parts  <K>  not  negative  the  reasoning  which  we  in- 
stituted concemmg  those  parts  whKh  are  usefbL 
and  of  which  we  luiow  the  use :  the  indication  of 
contrivance,  with  respect  to  them,  remains  ai  k 
was  before. 

III.  One  atheistic  way  of  replying  to  our  ob> 
servations  upon  the  works  of  nature,  and  to  die 
proofe  of  a  Deity  which  we  think  that  we  peicrive 
m  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all  which  we  see  moit 
necessarily  have  had  some  form,  and  that  it  migbt 
as  well  be  its  present  form  as  any  other.  Let  m 
now  apply  this  answer  to  the  eye,  as  we  did 
before  to  the  watch.  Something  or  other  matf 
have  occupied  that  place  in  the  animal's  hevi; 
must  have  filled  up,  we  will  say,  that  socket;  we 
will  say  also,  that  it  must  have  been  of  that  sort 
of  substance  which  we  call  animal  substance,  ai 
flesh,  bone,  memlnane,  cartilage,  dec  But  thii 
it  should  have  been  an  eye,  knowing  as  we  de 
what  an  e^  comprehends, — viz.  that  it  dioaU 
have  consisted,  first  of  a  series  of  tnnspareit 
lenses  (very  difilerent,  by  the  bj,  even  in  thar 
substance,  from  the  opaque  materials  of  whkh  the 
rest  of  the  bod^  is,  in  general  at*  least,  composed; 
and  with  which  the  whole  of  its  surfeoe,  thii 
single  portion  of  it  excepted,  is  covered ;)  second^ 
of  a  black  cloth  or  canvass  (the  only  membrane  ol 
the  body  which  is  black)  spread  out  behind  these 
lenses,  so  as  to  receive  the  image  fanned  Ij 
pencils  of  lifht  transmitted  throu^  them ;  and 
placed  at  the  precise  geometrioQ  distance  at 
which,  and  at  wnich  alone,  a  distinct  image  could 
be  formed,  namely,  at  the  concourse  of  the  refiact* 
ed  rays:  thirdly,  of  a  large  nerve  commonicatiiig 
between  this  membrane  and  the  brain ;  witboat 
which,  the  action  of  light  upon  the  membnae, 
however  modified  by  tlw  organ,  would  be  lost  to 
the  purposes  of  sensation: — that  this  fbrtonate 
conformation  of  parts  should  have  been  the  lot,  not 
of  one  individual  out  of  many  thouaand  in£«v 
duals,  like  the  great  prize  in  a  lottery,  or  like  sooe 
singularity  in  nature,  but  the  happy  chance  of  a 
whole  species ;  nor  of  one  species  out  of  pi^ 
thousand  speciea,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  of  by  far  the  greatest  numberof  all  that  exiil; 
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and  that  under  ynMMj  not  casual,  orcapridooB, 
but  bearing  marks  of  being  suited  to  their  respects 
ire  exigenciee : — that  all  this  should  have  taken 
plaoe^  merely  because  something  must  have  occu- 
pied those  points  in  every  anin»l's  forehead ;— or, 
that  all  this  should  be  thought  to  be  accounted  &tr, 
by  the  short  answer,  "that  whatever  was  there, 
must  have  had  some  form  at  other/'  is  too  absurd 
ta  be  made  more  so  by  any  augmentation.  We 
are  not  contented  with  this  answer;  we  find  no 
aatis&ction  in  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  appear- 
ances of  organiiation  &r  short  of  those  of  the  e3re, 
such  as  we  observe  in  fossil  shells,  petrified  bones. 
or  other  substance*  which  bear  the  vestiges  or 
animal  or  vegetable  recrements,  but  which,  either 
in  respect  of  utility,  or  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  discovered,  ma^  seem  accidental  enough. 
It  is  no  way  of  accounting  even  for  these  things, 
to  say  that  the  stone,  for  instance,  which  \a  shown 
to  us  (supposing  the  question  to  be  concerning  a 
petrinction,)  must  have  contained  some  internal 
eonfonnation  or  other.  Nor  does  it  mei^  the  an- 
swer to  add,  with  respect  to  the  singularity  of  the 
oonformation,  that,  after  the  event,  it  is  no  k>nger 
to  be  computed  what  the  chances  were  against  it. 
This  is  always  to  be  computed,  when  the  question 
la,  whether  a  useful  or  imitative  conformation  be 
the  produce  of  chance  or  not :  I  desire  no  greater 
certainty  in  reasoning,  than  that  by  whidi  chance 
is  excluded  from  the  present  di^wsition  of  the 
Batural  world.  Univenal  experience  is  against 
it  What  does  chance  ever  do  for  us*?  in  the 
human  body,  for  instance^  chance,  i.  e.  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  without  design,  may  produce  a  wen, 
a  wart,  a  mole,  a  pim^,  but  never  an  eye. 
Amongst  inanimate  substances,  a  ck)d,  a  pebble,  a 
liauid  drop,  might  be ;  but  never  was  a  watch,  a 
telesoope,  an  organized  body  of  any  kind,  answer- 
ing a  vsluabie  purpose  by  a  complicated  mechan- 
ism, the  eflect  or  chance.  In  no  assignable 
instance  hath  such  a  thing  existed  without  uten- 
tion  somewhere. 

IV.  There  is  another  answer,  which  has  the 
«me  eflect  as  the  resolving  of  things  into  chance ; 
which  answer  would  persuade  us  to  believe,  that 
the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  every 
other  animal,  every  plant,  indeed  every  organized 
body  which  we  see,  are  only  so  many  out  of  the 
poariUe  varieties   and   combinations  of 


which  the  hnse  of  infinite  ages  has  brought  into 
existence ;  tnat  the  present  world  is  the  relict  of 
that  variety;  miltions  of  other  bodily  forms  and 
other  species  having  perished,  being  by  the  defect 
of  their  constitution  incapable  of  preservation,  or 
of  continuance  by  generation.  Now  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  this  conjecture  in  any 
thing  which  we  observe  in  the  works  of  nature ; 
no  such  experiments  are  going  on  at  present ;  no 
such  energy  operates,  as  Diat  which  is  here  sup- 
posed, and  which  shoukl  be  constantly  pushing 
mto  exigence  new  varieties  of  beings.  Nor  are 
there  any  appearances  to  support  an  opinion,  that 
every  posfcible  combination  or  vegetable  or  animal 
structure  has  formeriy  been  tried.  Multitudes  of 
conformations,  both  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
may  be  conceived  capable  of  existence  and  succes- 
sion, which  yet  do  not  exist  Perhaps  almost  as 
many  forms  of  plants  might  have  been  found  in 
the  fields,  as  figures  of  plants  can  be  delineated 
upon  paper.  A  countless  variety  of  animals 
might  have  existed,  which  do  not  exiiit  Upon 
tile  supposition  hers  stated,  we  should  see  uni- 


corns and  mermaidi,  sylphs  and  oentaun,  the 
fancies  of  painters,  and  tne  fobles  of  poets,  realiaed 
by  examplies.  Or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  these  may 
transgress  the  limits  of  possibfe  lifo  and  propaga- 
tion, we  might,  at  least,  have  nations  or  human 
beings  without  nails  upon  their  fingers,  with  mors 
or  fewer  fingers  and  toes,  than  ten ;  some  with 
one  eye,  oth««  with  one  ear,  with  one  nostril,  or 
without  the  sense  of  smelling  at  all  All  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  imaginaole  varieties,  might 
live  and  propagate.  We  may  modify  any  ^ 
^ledes  many  cnflerent  virays,  all  consutent  with 
hfo,  and  with  the  actions  necessary  to  preservation, 
although  afibrding  different  degrees  of  convenien- 
cy  andenjoyment  to  the  animaT  And  if  we  carry 
these  nioclmcations  through  the  difierent  species 
which  are  known  to  subsist,  their  number  would 
be  incalculable.  No  reason  can  be  given  why, 
if  these  deperdits  ever  existed,  they  have  now  dis- 
appeared. Yet,  if  all  possible  existences  have 
been  tried,  they  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

But,  moreover,  the  division  of  organized  sub- 
stances into  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the  dis- 
tribution and  sub-distribution  of  each  into  genera 
and  species,  which  distribution  is  not  an  arbitrary 
act  of^the  mind,  but  founded  in  the  order  which 
prevails  in  external  nature,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
tradict the  supposition  of  tne  present  worid  being 
the  remains  man  indefinite  variety  of  existences; 
of  a  variety  which  rejects  all  plan.  The  hypothe- 
sis  teaches,  that  every  possiole  variety  of  being 
hath,  at  one  time  or  other,  found  its  way  into  ex- 
istence, (by  what  cause  or  in  what  manner  is  not 
said,)  and  that  those  which  were  badly  formed, 
perished ;  but  how  or  why  those  which  survived 
should  be  cast,  as  we  see  that  plants  and  animals 
are  cast,  into  regular  classes,  tne  h^pothens  does 
not  explain;  or  rather  the  hypothesis  b  inconsist- 
ent with  th»  phenomenon. 

The  hj^pothesis,  indeed,  is  hardly  deserving  of 
the  consideration  which  we  have  given  tS  it 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who,  because 
we  had  never  ourselves  seen  watches,  telescopes, 
stocking-mills,  steam-engines,  &c.  made,  knew 
not  how  they  were  made,  or  could  prove  by  testi- 
mony when  they  were  made,  or  by  whom,— wouM 
have  us  believe  that  these  machines,  instead  of  de- 
riving their  curious  structures  from  the  thought 
and  oesi^  of  their  inventors  and  contrivers,  in 
truth  denve  them  from  no  other  origin  than  this; 
viz.  that  .a'tnass  of  metals  and  other  materials 
havuig  run  when  melted  into  all  possible  fiffures, 
and  combined  themselves  in  all  possible  forms, 
and  shapes,  and  proportions,  these  thin^  which 
we  see,  are  what  were  left  nom  the  accident,  as 
best  v^rorth  preserving;  and,  as  such,  are  become 
the  remaining  stock  of  a  magazine,  which,  at  one 
time  or  other,  has,  by  this  means,  containeid  every 
mechamsm,  useful  and  useless,  convenient  and  in- 
convenient, into  which  such-hke  materials  coukl 
be  thrown  1  I  cannot  distinguish  the  hypothesis 
as  applied  to  the  works  of  nature,  from  this  solu- 
tion, which  no  one  would  accept,  as  applied  to  a 
collection  of  machines. 

y.  To  the  marks  of  contrivance  discoverable  ip 
animal  bodies,  and  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
them,  in  proof  of  design,  and  of  a  designing  Cre- 
ator, this  turn  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  given, 
namely,  that  the  parts  were  not  intended  for  the 
use,  but  that  the  use  arose  out  of  the  parts.  This 
dis^nction  is  intelligible.    A  cabinctruiaker  lube 
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hk  mahogaiiy  with  fiah-ckin;  jet  it  wodd  be 
too  much  to  aieert  that  the  din  of  the  do^-fish 
WM  niade  rough  and  granulated  on  purpoee  for  the 
polishing  of  wood,  ami  the  use  of  cabinet-makers. 
Therefore  tbe  distinction  is  inteUigible.  But  I 
think  that  there  is  very  little  place  for  it  in  the 
works  of  nature.  Wlien  rouiully  and  generally 
affirmed  of  them,  as  it  hath  sometimes  been,  it 
amounts  to  such  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it 
wouki  be  to  say,  that  all  the  implements  of  the 
cabinet-maker's  work-shop,  as  well  as  his  fish-skin, 
were  substances  accidentally  configurated,  which 
he  had  picked  up,  and  converted  to  his  use ;  that 
his  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gimUets,  were  not 
made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut,  and  smooth, 
shape  out,  or  bore  wood  with;  but  that,  these 
thin^  being  made,  no  matter  with  what  dengn. 
or  whether  with  any,  the  cabinet-maker  peroeivea 
that  thev  were  applicable  to  his  purpose,  and 
turned  them  to  account 

But  again.  So  far  as  this  solution  is  attempted 
to  be  applied  to  those  parts  of  animals,  the  action 
oi  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  is  fraught  with  still  more  evident  absurdity. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  tbe  eye  was  formed 
without  any  regard  to  vision;  that  tt  was  the  ani- 
mal itself  whKQ  found  out,  that  though  formed 
with  no  such  intention,  it  would  serve  to  see  with ; 
and  that  the  use  of  the  eye,  as  an  oigan  of  sight, 
resulted  from  this  discovery,  and  the  animal's  ap- 
plication of  it?  The  sameauestion  may  beaaked 
of  the  car;  the  same  of  all  the  senses.  None  of 
the  senses  fundamentally  depend  upon  the  election 
of  the  animal;  conse<^uently,  neither  upon  his  sa- 
gadtv,  nor  his  experience.  It  is  the  mipression 
whicQ  objects  make  upon  them,  that  constitutes 
their  use.  Under  that  impression,  he  is  passive. 
He  may  bring  objects  to  the  sense,  or  within  its 
reach ;  he  may  select  these  objects :  but  over  the 
imoression  itself  he  has  no  power,  or  very  little ; 
ana  that  properly  is  the  sense. 

Secondly,  There  are  many  parts  of  animal  bo- 
Jies  which  seem  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
animal  in  a  greater  dc^nee  than  the  senses  do,  and 
yet  with  respect  to  wmch,  this  solution  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  If  we  apply  the  solution  to  the 
human  body,  for  instance,  it  forms  itself  into  ques- 
tions, upon  which  no  reasonable  mind  can  doubt ; 
such  as,  whether  the  teeth  were  made  expressly 
for  the  mastication  of  food,  the  feet  for  walking, 
the  hands  for  holding^l  or  whether,  these  things 
being  as  the^r  are,  being  in  fiict  in  the  animaFs 
possession,  his  own  ingenuity  taught  him  that 
they  were  convertible  to  these  purposes,  though 
no  such  purposes  were  contemplated  in  thor 
formation  1 

All  that  there  is  of  the  appearance  of  reason  in 
this  way  of  considering  the  subject  is,  that  in 
some  cases  the  organization  seems  to  determine 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  its  choice,  to  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  lifo ;  whidi,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 
be  called  "  the  use  arising  out  of  the  part"  Now 
to  all  the  instances,  in  whidi  there  is  any  place 
for  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
organization  determines  the  animal  to  habits  bene- 
ficial and  salutary  to  itself:  and  that  this  efiect 
would  not  be  seen  so  regularly  to  follow,  if  the 
several  organizations  did  not  bear  a  concerted  and 
contrived  relation  to  the  substance  by  which  the 
animal  was  surrounded.  Th^  wonk],  otherwise, 
be  capacities  without  objects :  powers  without  em- 
pfoyment    The  web-&)t  determines,  you  say, 


the  dock  to  swim;  but  wbit  would  that  aval,  tf 
tfaoB  were  DO  water  to  swim  in  t  The  strn 
hooked  bill,  and  sharp  takms,  of  one  spedes  3 
bird,  determine  it  to  prey  npon  animals;  the  soft, 
straight  bill  and  weak  daws  of  another  spetxs, 
detennine  it  to  pick  up  seeds:  but  nother  deter- 
mination could  take  efifect  in  pfovkling  for  ^ 
sustenance  of  the  birds,  if  animal  bodies  and  VMD- 
table  seeds  did  not  lie  within  their  reach.  The 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill  and  toogue  and 
daws  of  the  woodpecker,  detemunes  that  bird  to 
seardi  for  his  food  amongst  the  insects  lodsed  be- 
hind the  bark,  ot  in  tbe  wood,  of  decayea  treei: 
but  what  should  this  profit  hisi,  if  there  woe  no 
trees,  no  decayed  trees,  no  insects  kxiged  under 
thdr  bark,  or  m  their  tmnkl  The  pronoaciswith 
which  the  bee  is  furnished,  deternunes  him  lo 
seek  fiir  honey :  but  what  would  that  signifjr,  if 
flowers  supplied  nonet  Faculties  thrown  down 
upon  animals  at  random,  and  without  leferenoeto 
the  objects  amidst  wluch  they  are  placed,  would 
not  produce  to  them  the  services  and  benefits  which 
we  see ;  and  if  there  be  that  reforeooe,  then  thero 
is  intention. 

Lastly,  the  solution  foils  entirely  vdien  appfied 
to  plants.  The  parts  of  plants  answer  their  BSH^ 
withottt  any  ooncurrenoe  fimn  the  will  or  cfaoios 
of  the  plant. 

VL  Others  have  chosen  to  refer  every  thiqg  Is 
a  princ^de  qf  order  in  nature.  A  pnndple  of 
order  is  the  word :  but  what  is  meantliy  a  ponci- 
ple  of  order,  as  different  from  an  intelligent  Crea- 
tor, has  not  been  explained  either  by  definitkii  or 
example:  and,  without  such  explanation,  it  ihooU 
seem  to  be  a  mere  substitution  of  words  for  rea- 
sons, names  for  causes.  Order  itself  is  only  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end ;  a  principle  of  Older 
therefore  can  only  signify  the  muid  and  intentioo 
which  so  adapts  thMO.  Or,  were  it  capable  of 
being  explained  in  any  other  sense,  is  there  any 
experience,  any  analogy,  to  sustain  iti  Was  a 
watch  ever  produced  by  a  prindple  of  orderl  and 
why  might  not  a  watch  be  ao  produced  as  wellas 
an  eye  T 

Furthermore,  a  pnndple  of  order,  acting  biindf , 
and  without  choice,  is  motived  by  the  ofaeervatioe| 
that  order  is  not  univerHil ;  which  it  wouM  be,  it 
it  issued  firom  a  constant  and  necessary  prindflt; 
nor  indiscriminate,  which  it  wouki  be,  if  it  isMiei 
finm  an  unintelligent  prindple.  Wh^  orda  » 
wanted,  theie  we  nnd  it;  where  order  is  not  want- 
ed, t.  e.  where,  if  it  prevailed,  it  wouki  be  uselefl, 
there  we  do  not  fincf  it  In  the  structure  of  tlw 
eye.  (for  we  adhere  to  our  example.)  in  the  figure 
and  position  of  its  several  parts,  the  most  exact 
order  is  maintained.  In  the  forms  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  in  the  lines  which  bound  the  coaslscf 
continents  and  islands,  in  the  shape  of  bays  and 
promontories,  no  order  whatever  is  perodved,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  superfluous.  No  niefal 
purpose  would  have  arisen  firom  moulding  neb 
ana  mountains  into  regular  solids,  bounding  the 
channel  of  the  ocean  by  geometrical  curves;  or 
from  the  map  of  the  worid  resembling  a  table  of 
diagrams  in  Euclid's  Ellements,  or  Simpson's  Conic 
Sections. 

VII.  Lastly,  The  confidence  whkh  we  place 
in  our  observations  upon  the  works  of  natare,  in 
the  marks  which  we  discover  of  oontrivaBoe, 
chdce,  and  design,  and  in  our  reasoning  upon  the 
proofoafibrded  us,  ought  not  to  be  shaken,  as  it  ■ 
attempted  to  be  done,  fay  bnqpng  *x^ 
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wud  tooiir  Tiew  (Nir  own  igiioniioe.or  nther  the 
cenenl  imperfectiim  of  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
Nor,  in  many  caaes,  ought  this  oonaideiation  to 
aflect  ua,  even  when  it  respects  some  paitaof  the 
subject  immediately  under  our  notice.  True  for- 
titude of  onderrtandin^  consists  in  not  sufiering 
what  we  know,  to  be  disturbed  by  what  we  do  not 
know.  If  we  perceive  a  useful  end,  and  means 
adapted  to  that  end,  we  perceive  enough  for  our 
eondosion.  If  these  things  be  clear,  no  matter 
what  is  obscure.  The  argument  is  fimshed.  For 
instance ;  if  the  utility  of  vision  to  the  animal 
which  enjoYS  it,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  ejre  to 
this  office,  beevidentand  certain,  (and  I  can  men- 
tion nothing  which  is  more  so,)  ought  it  to  preju- 
dice the  inference  which  we  draw  nom  these  pre- 
mises, that  we  cannot  explain  the  use  of  the  spleen  ? 
Nay,  more :  if  there  be  parts  of  the  eye.  viz.  the 
cornea,  the  crystalline,  the  retina,  in  their  sub- 
stance, figure,  and  pootkm,  manifestly  suited  to 
the  formation  of  an  image  by  the  refraction  of  rays 
of  light,  at  least,  as  manifestly  as  the  glasses  and 
tubes  ofa  dioptric  telescope  are  suited  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  it  concerns  not  the  proof  which  these  aflbra  of 
dengn,  and  of  a  designer,  that  there  may  perhaps  be 
other  parts,  certain  muscles  for  instance,  or  nerves 
in  the  same  eye,  of  the  agency  or  effect  of  which 
we  can  give  no  account,  any  more  than  we  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt,  or  ought  to  doubt,  about  the 
construction  ofa  telescope,  viz.  for  wluit  purpose 
it  was  constructed,  orwhether  it  were  constructed 
at  all,  because  there  belonged  to  it  certain  screws 
and  pins,  the  use  or  action  of  which  we  did  not 
comprehend.  I  take  it  to  be  a  fleneraT  way  of  in- 
Ibsing  doubts  and  scruples  into  Uie  mind,  to  recur 
to  its  own  ignorance,  its  own  imbecility:  to  tell  us 
that  upon  t&se  subjects  we  know  little;  that  little 
impenectly ;  or  ratlier,  that  we  know  nothing  pro- 
poriy  about  the  matter.  These  suggestions  so  feJl 
in  with  our  consdoosness^  as  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce a  j^eneral  distnist  of  our  faculties  (nd  our 
conclusions.  But  this  is  an  unfounded  jealousy. 
Hie  uncertainty  of  one  thing  does  not  necessarily 
aflect  the  certainty  of  another  thing.  Our  igno- 
rance of  many  points  need  not  suspend  our  assur- 
ance of  a  few.  Before  we  yield,  in  any  particular 
instance,  to  the  scepticism  which  this  sort  of  in- 
sinuation wottM  induce,  we  ought  accurately  to 
•aoertain,  whether  our  ignorance  or  doubt  concern 
those  preciw  points  upon  which  our  conclusion 
icsta.  Other  points  are  nothing.  Our  ignorance 
of  other  points  maj  be  of  no  consequence  to  these, 
though  tney  be  pomts,  in  various  respects,  of  great 
importance.  A  just  reasoner  removes  from  his 
consideration,  not  only  what  he  knows,  but  what 
be  does  not  know^  touching  matters  not  strictly 
coimeeted  with  his  arsument,  i  s.  not  forming 
the  wry  steps  of  his  deaoction :  beyond  tb^,  his 
knowledge  and  his  ignorance  are  alike  relative. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

7^  Argument  cumulaHve, 

Webe  there  no  example  in  the  worid,  of  con- 
trivance, except  that  of  the  eye,  it  vroukl  be  afone 
sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  which  we 
draw  firom  it,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  It  could  never  be  got  rid  of ;  because  it 
oookl  not  be  accounted  for  fay  any  other  supposi- 
3E 


tion,  ydiich  did  not  oontndkt  all  the  principles 
we  possess  of  knowledge ;  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which,  things  do,  as  often  as  they  can  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  turn  out  to  be 
true  or  felse.  Its  coats  and  humomn,  constructed, 
as  the  lenses  of  a  telescope  are  omstructed,  for 
the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  to  a  point,  which 
forms  the  proper  action  of  Uie  organ ;  the  provi- 
sion in  its  muscular  tendons  for  turning  its  pupil 
to  the  object,  similar  to  that  which  is  given  to  toe 
telescope  by  screws,  and  upon  which  power  of 
direction  in  the  eye,  the  exercise  of  its  office  as 
an  optical  instrument  depends ;  the  farther  provi- 
oon  for  its  defence,  for  its  constant  lubricity  and 
moisture,  which  we  see  in  its  socket  and  its  lids, 
in  itsffkmd  for  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of  tears, 
its  ouSet  or  communication  with  the  nose  for  car- 
lying  off  the  Ik^uid  after  the  eye  is  washed  with 
it ;  uese  provinons  compose  altogether  an  appa- 
ratus, a  system  of  parts,  a  prepaiation  of  ine«ns, 
so  manifest  in  their  desisrn,  so  exquisite  in  their 
ccmtrivance,  so  successful  in  their  tsBue,  so  preci- 
ous, and  80  infinitely  beneficial  in  their  use,  as,  in 
mj  opinion,  to  bear  down  all  doubt  that  can  be 
raised  upon  the  subject  And  what  I  wish,  under 
the  title  of  the  present  chapter,  to  observe  is,  that 
if  other  parts  of  nature  wore  inaccessible  to  our 
inquiries,  or  even  if  other  parts  of  nature  pre- 
sented nothing  to  our  examination  but  disorder 
and  confusion,  the  validity  of  this  example  would 
remain  the  same.  If  there  were  but  one  watch 
in  the  worid,  it  would  not  be  less  certain  that  it 
had  a  maker.  If  we  had  never  in  our  lives  seen 
any  but  one  single  kind  of  hydraulic  machine,  yet, 
if  of  that  one  kmd  we  understood  the  mechanism 
and  use,  we  should  be  as  perfectly  assured  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  hand,  and  thought,  and  skill, 
of  a  workman,  as  if  we  visited  a  museum  of 
the  arts,  and  saw  collected  there  twenty  different 
kinds  of  machines  for  drawing  water,  or  a  thou- 
sand different  kinds  for  other  purposes.  Of  this 
point,  each  machine  is  a  prooT  independently  of 
all  the  rest.  So  it  is  vnth  the  evidences  of  a 
Dirine  agency.  The  proof  is  not  a  conclusion 
winch  lies  at  the  end  or  a  chain  of  reasoning,  of 
which  chain  each  instance  of  contrivance  is  only 
a  link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fiiil,  the  whole 
fells ;  but  it  is  an  argument  separately  supplied 
by  every  separate  example.  An  error  in  stating 
an  example,  affects  only  that  example.  The 
argument  is  cumulative,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
term.  The  eye  proves  it  without  the  ear ;  the 
ear  yrithout  the  eye.  The  proof  in  each  example 
is  complete ;  for  when  the  dengn  of  the  part,  and 
the  oondodveneas  of  its  structure  to  that  d^ngn, 
is  shown,  the  mind  may  set  itself  street ;  no  future 
ooQsiderBtion  can  detract  any  thing  from  the  fbroe 
of  the  example. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Cythe  mechanical  and  immechanieal  ParU  and 
F\inetion»  qf  AnimaU  and  Vegetables. 

It  is  not  that  every  part  of  an  animal  or  vege- 
table has  not  proceeded  from  a  contriving  mind ; 
or  that  every  part  is  not  constructed  vrith  a  view 
to  its  proper  end  and  purpose,  according  to  the 
laws  belonging  to  and  governing  the  subiiance  or 
the  action  made  use  or  in  that  part;  or  that  each 
34* 
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part  is  not  so  con8tnicte4  as  to  eflfectuate  its  pur- 
pose whilst  it  operates  according  to  these  laws ; 
out  it  is  because  these  laws  themselves  are  not  in 
all  cases  equally  understood ;  or,  what  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  are  not  equally  exemplified 
in  more  simple  processes,  and  more  simple  ma- 
chines; that  we  lay  down  the  distinction,  here 
proposed,  between  the  mechanical  parts  and  other 
ports  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

For  instance :  The  principle  of  mnscular  mo- 
tion, viz.  upon  what  cause  the  swelling  of  the 
belly  of  the  muscle,  and  consequent  contraction  of 
its  tendons,  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by 
involuntary  irritation,  depends,  is  wholly  un- 
known to  us.  The  substance  employed,  whether 
it  be  fluid,  gaseous,  elastic,  electrical,  or  none  of 
these,  or  nothing  resembling  these,  is  also  un- 
known to  us :  of  course  the  laws  belonging  to 
that  substance,  and  which  regulate  its  action,  are 
unknown  to  us.  We  see  nothing  simihur  to  this 
contraction  in  any  machine  which  we  can  make, 
or  any  process  which  we  can  execute.  So  &r  (it 
is  confessed)  we  are  in  ignorance,  but  no  farther. 
This  power  and  principle,  from  whatever  cause  it 
proceeds,  being  assumed,  the  collocation  of  the 
nln«s  to  receive  the  principle,  the  disposition  of 
the  muscles  for  the  use  and  application  of  the 
power,  is  mechanical  j  and  is  as  mtellifible  as  the 
adjustment  of  the  wires  and  strings,  by  which  a 
puppet  is  moved.  We  see,  therefore,  as  fiir  as 
respects  the  subject  before  us,  what  is  not  mecha- 
nical in  the  animal  frame,  and  what  is.  The 
nervous  influence  ffor  we  are  often  obliged  to  give 
names  to  things  which  we  know  Uttle  about)—! 
say  the  nervous  influence,  by  which  the  belly,  or 
middle,  of  the  muscle  is  swelled,  is  not  mechani- 
cal. The  utility  of  the  eflfect  we  perceive ;  the 
means,  or  the  preparation  of  means,  by  which  it 
is  produced,  we  do  not  But  obscurity  as  to  the 
origin  of  muscular  motion,  brings  no  doubtfulness 
into  our  observations  upon  the  sequel  of  the  pro- 
cess: which  observations  relate,  1«<,  To  the  con- 
stitutbn  of  the  muscle ;  in  consiequence  of  which 
constitution,  the  swelling  of  the  oelly  or  middle 
part  is  necessarily  and  mechanically  followed  by 
the  contractbn  of  the  tendons:  idly.  To  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  muscles,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  and  variety  of  useful  powers 
which  they  supply  to  the  animal  ^  which  is  asto- 
nishingly great :  3dly,  To  the  judicious  (if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term,  in  speaking  of 
the  Author,  or  of  the  works,  of  nature.)  to  the 
wise  and  well-contrived  disposition  of  each  muscle 
for  its  specific  purpose :  for  moving  the  joint  this 
way,  and  that  way,  and  the  other  way ;  for  pulling 
and  drawing  the  port  to  which  it  is  attached,  in  a 
determinate  and  })articular  direction ;  which  is  a 
mechanical  operation,  exemplified  in  a  multitude 
of  instances.  To  mention  only  one:  The  tendon 
of  the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye,  to  the  end  that 
it  WBy  draw  in  the  line  required,  is  passed  through 
a  cartilaginous  ring,  at  which  it  is  reverted,  exact- 
ly in  the  same  manner  as  a  rope  in  a  ship  is 
carried  over  a  block  or  round  a  stay,  in  order  to 
make  it  pull  in  the  direction  which  is  wanted. 
All  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  mechanical ;  and  is 
as  accessible  to  inspection,  as  capable  of  being 
ascertained,  as  the  mechanism  of  the  automaton 
in  the  Strand.  Suppose  the  automaton  to  be  put 
in  motion  by  a  magnet  (which  is  probable,)  it 
will  supply  us  with  a  comparison  very  apt  for  our 
present  purpose.    Of  the  magnetic  effluvium,  we 


know  perhaps  as  fittle  as  we  do  of  the  nerwrnt 
fluid.  But,  magnetic  attraction  being  assumed  (it 
signifies  nothing  from  what  cause  it  proceeds,) 
we  can  trace,  or  there  can  be  fxnnted  out  to  us^ 
with  perfect  clearness  and  certainty,  the  mecha- 
nism, viz.  the  steel  bars,  the  wheds,  the  joints, 
the  wires,  by  which  the  motion  so  much  admired 
is ooomiunicated  to  the  fingersof  the  image :  and 
to  make  any  obscurity,  or  diflliculty,  or  controver- 
sy, in  the  doctrine  of  magnetism,  an  objection  to 
our  knowledge  or  our  certainty  ooncemins  the 
contrivance,  or  the  marks  of  contrivance,  dispbyed 
in  the  automaton,  would  be  exactly  the  same 
thing,  as  it  is  to  make  our  ignorance  (which  we 
acknowledge)  of  the  cause  of  nervous  agency,  or 
even  of  the  substance  and  structure  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  a  ground  of  question  or  suspicioD  ss 
to  the  reasoning  which  we  institute  conoeminj^ 
the  mechanical  part  of  our  frame.  That  an  am- 
mal  is  a  machine,  is  a  proposition  neither  concct- 
ly  true  nor  wholly  &lse.  The  distinction  which 
we  have  been  discussing  will  serve  to  show  bow 
far  the  comparison,  which  this  expression  implies, 
holds ;  and  wherein  it  fails.  And  whether  the 
distinction  be  thought  of  importance  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  remember,  that  there  is 
neither  truth  nor  justice  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
a  doud  over  our  understandings,  or  a  dii^mst  into 
our  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  by  su^esting 
that  we  know  nothing  of  voluntary  motion,  of  im- 
tability,  of  the  prinaple  of  life,  of  sensation,  of 
animal  heat,  upon  all  which  the  animal  functiotts 
depend ;  for,  our  ignorance  of  these  parts  of  the 
animal  frame  concerns  not  at  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  same  frame.  I  oon- 
tend,  therefore,  that  there  is  mechanism  in  ani- 
mals j  that  this  mechsinism  is  as  properijr  such, 
as  it  IS  in  machines  made  by  art ;  that  this  me- 
chanism is  intelligible  and  certain ;  that  it  is  not 
the  less  so,  because  it  often  begins  or  tenmnates 
with  something  which  is  not  mechanical;  thit 
whenever  it  is  intelligible  and  certain,  it  demon- 
strates intention  and  contrivance,  as  well  in  the 
works  of  nature  as  in  those  of  art ;  and  that  it  is 
the  best  demonstration  which  either  can  aflbrd. 

But  whilst  I  contend  for  these  propositions,  I 
do  not  exclude  myself  from  asserting,  that  them 
may  be,  and  that  there  are,  other  cases,  in  whick, 
although  we  cannot  exhibit  mechanism,  or  prove 
indeedthat  mechuiism  is  employed,  we  want  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  conduct  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  chymieal  part 
of  our  frame ;  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  impeneO' 
tion  of  ourchymistry,  we  can  attain  to  no  cfistiiici 
knowledge ;  I  mean,  not  to  a  knowledge,  either 
in  degree  or  kind,  similar  to  that  which  we  pos- 
sess of  the  mechanical  part  of  our  frame.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  aflbrd  the  same  species  of  aigumenC 
as  that  which  mechanism  aflforos ;  and  yet  it  msy 
afford  an  argument  in  a  hi^h  degree  sattsfsctoiy. 
The  gastric  juice,  or  the  h^uor  which  dmU  the 
food  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  is  of  tms  dam. 
Of  all  menstrua,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  mart 
universal.  In  the  human  stomach,  for  instancy 
consider  what  a  variety  of  strange  substances,  sod 
how  widely  different  from  one  another,  it,  in  a 
few  hours,  reduces  to  a  uniform  pulp,  milk,  or 
mucilage.  It  seizes  upon  every  thing,  it  dissolves 
the  texture  of  almost  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way.  The  flesh  of  perhaps  all  animab ;  the  seeds 
and  fruits  of  the  greatest  number  of  pbnts;  tho 
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iDots,  and  stalks,  and  leaves,  of  many,  hard  and 
tougn  as  they  are,  yield  to  its  powerful  pervasion. 
The  change  wrought  by  it  is  different  from  any 
chymical  solution  which  we  can  produce,  or  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  many  others,  that,  in  our  chjrmistry,  particular 
menstrua  act  only  upon  particular  substances.  Con- 
sider moreover,  that  this  fluid,  stronger  in  its  ope- 
ration than  a  caustic  alkali  or  mineral  acid,  than 
red  [yrecipitate,  or  aquarfortis  itself,  is  nevertneli 
as  mild,  and  bland,  uid  inoffensive  to  the  touch  or 
taste,  as  saliva  or  gum-water,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles. Consider,  I  say,  these  several  properties 
of  the  digestive  organ,  and  of  the  juice  with  which 
it  is  ga^pUed,  or  rather  with  which  it  is  made  to 
■apply  Itself,  and  ^ou  will  confess  it  to  be  entitled 
to  a  name,  which  it  has  sometimes  received,  that 
of  "  the  chymical  wonder  of  animal  nature." 

Still  we  are  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  this 
ftnd,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  action ;  by  which  is 
■leant,  that  we  are  not  capable,  as  we  are  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  our  frame,  of  collating  it  with 
the  operations  of  art  And  this  I  call  tl^  imper- 
lection  of  our  chymistry ;  ibr,  should  the  time  ever 
arrive,  which  is  not  pevhaps  to  be  despaired  of, 
when  we  can  compound  ingredients,  so  as  to  form 
a  solvent  which  will  act  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  gastric  juice  acts,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  chymical  principles  upon  which  its  efficacy 
depends,  as  well  as  from  what  part,  and  by  what 
eoocoction,  in  the  human  body,  these  principles 
ue  generiled  and  derived. 

In  the  mean  time,  ought  that,  which  is  in  truth 
the  defect  of  our  chymistry,  to  hinder  us  from  ac- 
qniesdng  in  the  inference,  which  a  productbn  of 
Dfitnre,  fy  its  place,  its  properties,  its  action,  its 
surprising  efficacy,  its  invaluable  use^  authorises 
US  to  draw  in  respect  of  a  creative  dewpi  ? 

Another  most  subtile  and  curious  function  of 
•nima]  bodies  is  secretion.  This  function  is  semi- 
chymical  and  semi-mechanical;  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  diversified  in  its  eflects,  but  obscure 
m  its  process  and  in  its  apparatus.  The  import- 
ance of  the  secretory  organs  is  but  too  well  attest- 
ed by  the  diseases,  which  an  excessive,  a  deficient, 
or  a  vitiated  secretion  is  almost  sure  of  producing. 
A  single  secretion  being  wrong,  is  enough  to 
make  ufe  miserable,  or  sometimes  to  destroy  it. 
Nor  b  the  variety  less  than  the  importance.  From 
one  and  the  same  blood  (I  speak  of  the  human 
body)  about  twenty  different  fluids  are  separated ; 
in  tlieir  sensible  properties,  in  taste,  smell^  colour, 
and  consistency,  the  most  unlike  one  another  that 
is  possible ;  thick,  thin,  salt,  bitter,  sweet ;  and,  if 
fmn  our  own  we  pws  to  other  species  of  animals, 
we  find  amongst  their  secretions  not  only  the  most 
varioos,  but  tli^  most  opposite  properties ;  the  most 
nutritious  aliment,  the  aeadlieet  poison ;  the  sweet- 
est perfumes,  the  most  foetid  odoun.  Of  these 
the  greater  part,  as  the  gastric  juice,  the  saliva, 
the  bile,  the  slippery  mucilage  which  lubricates 
the  jcnnts,  the  teara.  which  moisten  the  eye,  the 
wax  which  defends  the  ear,  are,  after  they  are 
secreted,  made  use  ot'n  the  snimal  economy ;  are 
evidently  subservient,  and  are  actually  contribut- 
ing to  the  utitities  of  the  animal  itself.  Other 
fluids  eeem  to  be  separated  only  to  be  rejected. 
That  this  also  is  necessary  (though  why  it  was 
originally  necessanr,  we  cannot  tell,)  is  shown  by 
the  consequence  of  the  separation  being  long  sus- 
pended ;  which  consequence  is  disease  and  death. 
Akin  to  secretion,  if  not  the  same  thing,  is  assimi- 


lation, by  which  one  and  the  same  blood  is  con- 
verted into  bone,  muscular  flesh,  nerves,  mem- 
branes, tendons ;  things  as  different  as  the  wood 
and  iron,  canvass  ana  cordage,  of  which  a  ship 
with  its  furniture  is  composed.  We  have  no  ojpe- 
ratbn  of  art  wherewith  exactly  to  compare  all  this, 
for  no  other  reason  perhaps  than  that  all  opera- 
tions of  art  are  exceeded  by  it.  No  chymical  elec- 
tion, no  chymical  analysis  or  resolution  of  a  sub- 
stance into  its  constituent  parts,  no  mechanical 
sifting  or  division,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  in 
perfection  or  variety,  come  up  to  animal  secretion. 
Nevertheless,  the  apparatus  and  process  are  ob- 
scure ;  not  to  say  absolutely  concealed  from  our 
inquiries.  In  a  few,  and  only  a  few  instances, 
we  can  discern  a  little  of  the  constitution  of  a 
gland.  In  the  kidneys  of  lai^e  aninials.  we  can 
trace  the  emulgent  artery  dividing  itself  into  an 
infinite  number  of  branches;  their  extremities 
every  where  communicating  with  little  round 
bodies,  in  the  substance  of  which  bodies  the  secret 
of  the  machinery  seeois  to  reside,  for  there  the 
change  is  made.  We  can  discern  pipes  laid  from 
these  round  bodies  toward  the  pelvis,  which  is  a 
basin  within  the  soUd  of  the  kidney.  We  can 
discern  these  pipes  joining  and  collecting  together 
into  larger  pipes ;  and,  when  so  collectMl,  ending 
in  innumerable  papilliB,  through  which  the  se- 
creted fluid  is  continually  oozing  into  its  receptacle. 
This  is  all  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of  a  gland, 
even  in  the  case  in  which  it  seems  most  capable  or 
being  investigated.  Yet  to  pronounce  that  we 
know  nothing  of  animal  secretion,  or  nothing 
satisfactorily,  and  with  that  concise  remark  to 
dismiss  the  article  from  our  argument,  would  be 
to  dispose  of  the  subject  very  hastily  and  very  ir- 
rationally. For  the  purpose  which  we  want,  that 
of  evinang  intention,  we  know  a  great  deal.  And 
what  we  know  is  this.  We  see  the  blood  carried 
by  a  pipe,  conduit,  or  duct,  to  the  gland.  We  see 
an  organized  apparatus,  be  its  construction  or 
action  what  it  will,  which  we  call  that  gland.  We 
see  the  blood,  or  part  of  the  blood,  after  it  has 
passed  through  ana  undergone  the  action  of  the 
gland,  coming  from  it  by  an  emulgent  vein  or 
artery,  t.  e.  by  another  pipe  or  conduit.  And  we 
see  slso  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  specific  fluid 
issuing  fifom  the  same  glatid  by  its  excretory  duct. 
i.  e.  by  a  third  pipe  or  conduit;  which  new  fluid 
is  in  some  cases  discharged  out  of  the  body,  in 
more  cases  retained  within  it,  and  there  execut- 
ing some  important  and  intelligent  office.  Now 
supposing,  or  admitting,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  proper  internal  constitution  of  a  gland,  or  of 
the  mode  of  its  acting  upon  the  blood;  then  our 
situation  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  unmechanical 
looker  on,  who  stands  by  a  stocking-loom,,  a  corn- 
mill,  a  carding-machine,  or  a  thrashing-machine,  at 
work,  the  febric  and  mechanism  of  whkh^  as  well 
as  all  that  passes  within,  is  hidden  from  his  sight 
by  the  outside  case  j  or,  if  seen,  would  be  too  com- 
plicated for  his  uninformed,  uninstructed  under- 
standing to  comprehend.  And  what  is  that  situa- 
tbn  1  This  spectator,  ignorant  as  he  is,  sees  at 
one  end  a  material  enter  the  machine,  as  uiv- 
ground  grain  the  mill,  raw  cotton  the  carding- 
machine,  sheaves  of  unthrashed  com  the  thrash- 
ing-machine ;  and,  when  he  casts  his  eye  to  the 
^er  end  of  the  i^pparatus,  he  sees  the  material 
issuing  from  it  in  a  new  state;  and,  what  is  more, 
in  a  state  manifestly  adapted  to  future  uses;  the 
grain  in  meal  fit  for  the  making  of  bread,  the  wool 
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in  iwings  readj  for  spinning  into  threftdf,  the 
•heafincomdroMedfortlieoiilI.  Uitnecesnry 
tliat  tluB  nun,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  de- 
sign, that  intention,  that  contrivance,  baa  been 
employed  about  the  machine,  ahoold  be  allowed 
to  poll  it  to  pieces;  shoald  be  enabled  to  examine 
the  parts  separately ;  explore  their  action  upon  one 
anottier,  or  their  operation,  whether  aimohaneoos 
or  successive,  upon  the  material  prewnted  to  them  1 
He  may  long  to  do  this  to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  he 
may  dc«re  to  do  it  to  improve  his  theoretic  uiow- 
ledge ;  or  he  may  have  a  more  substantial  reason 
for  requesting  it,  if  he  happen,  instead  of  a  com- 
mon visitQr,to  be  a  millwright  by  profession,  or  a 
person  sometimes  called  m  to  repair  such-like 
machines  when  out  of  order ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  counsel  and  design 
in  the  formation  of  the  machine,  he  wants  no  siKh 
intromissbn  or  privity.  What  he  sees,  is  suffi- 
cient. The  effect  upon  the  material,  the  change 
produced  in  it,  the  utility  of  thatchange  for  future 
applications,  abundantly  testify,  be  U:^  concealed 
part  of  the  machine  or  of  its  construction  what  it 
will  the  hand  and  agency  of  a  contriver. 

If  any  confirmation  were  wanting  to  the  evi- 
dence wnich  the  animal  secietions  afl»id  of  design, 
it  may  be  derived,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
fiom  their  variety,  and  from  their  appropriation  to 
their  place  and  use.  They  all  come  from  the  same 
blood :  they  ate  all  drawn  off  by  glands :  yet  the 
produce  is  very  different,  and  tne  diflerenoe  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  or 
the  end  to  be  answered.  No  account  can  bejnven 
of  this,  without  resorting  to  appointment.  Why, 
for  instance,  is  the  saliva,  which  is  difiiised  over 
the  seat  of  taste,  insipid,  whilst  so  many  otheis  of 
the  secretions,  the  urine,  the  tears,  and  the  sweat, 
areaaltl  Why  does  the  gland  within  the  ear  se- 
parate a  viscid  substance,  which  defends  that  pas- 
sage; the  gland  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye,  a 
thm  brine  which  washes  the  baUl  Why  is  the 
qrnovia  of  the  joints  mucilaginous;  the  biJe  bitter, 
stimulating,  and  soapy  1  Why  does  the  juice, 
which  flows  into  the  stomach,  contain  powers, 
which  make  that  bowel  the  g^reat  laboratory^  as  it 
is  by  its  situation  the  reci{aent,  of  the  materials  of 
future  nutritionl  These  are  all  fair  questions; 
and  no  answer  can  be  given  to  them  but  what  calls 
in  intellig|ence  and  intention. 

My  o^ect  in  the  present  chapter  has  been  to 
teach  thx«e  things:  nrst,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  in  reasoning  from  the  appearances  of 
nature,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowietlge  propor- 
tionaUy  aflects  the  certainty  of  our  conclusion ; 
for  in  many  cases  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all :  se- 
condly, that  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame 
may  be  classed  and  distnbuted,  according  to  the 
degree  of  exactness  with  which  we  can  compare 
them  with  works  of  art :  thirdly,  that  the  meehani- 
eal  parts  of  our  firame,  or  those  in  which  this  com- 
parison is  most  complete,  althoiigh  constitutii^, 
probably,  the  coarsest  portions  ofnature's  work- 
manship, are  the  most  proper  to  be  alleged  as 
proofs  and  specimens  of  design. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

QfMeehanical  Arrangemeni  in  the  Human 
Prame. 

Wk  proceed,  therefore,  to  propose  certain  exam- 
ples taken  oat  of  this  class:  making  choiee  of  such 


flM  amongst  those  which  have  come  to  oar  know- 
lease,  appear  to  be  the  most  striking,  and  thebest 
unSerstood;  but  obliged,  perhaps^  to  postpone  both 
these  recommendations  to  a  third ;  tbatoftheex- 
anmle  being  capable  of  explanation  without  plates, 
or  ngures,  or  techniral  language. 

QfihtBimu. 

I. — ^I  challenge  any  man  to  produce,  in  the 
joints  and  pivots  of  the  most  complicated  or  the 
most  flexible  machine  that  was  ever  contrived,  a 
constractkm  Inore  artificial,  or  move  evidently 
artificial  than  that  vHiich  is  seen  in  the  veite- 
bre  of  the  human  neck. — Two  things  were  to 
be  done.  The  head  was  to  have  the  power  of 
bendinff  forward  and  backward,  as  in  the  act 
of  noddinff ,  stooping,  looking  upward  or  down^ 
ward ;  and,  at  toe  same  time,  of  turning  itself 
round  upon  the  body  to  a  certain  extant,  the 

nhant  we  will  say,  or  rather,  perhaps  a  hmi- 
and  twenty  du|Tees  of  a  drefe.  Tor  these 
two  purposes,  two  cuBtinct  contrivances  are  em- 
ployed: First,  the  head  rests  immediatdy  upon 
the  uppermost  of  the  vertebre,  and  is  united  to  it 
by  a  ^fi^Tfrjoint ;  upon  which  joint  the  head  pkyi 
fiiedy  forward  and  backward,  as  for  either  way  as 
is  necessary,  or  as  the  ligaments  allow:  which 
was  the  first  thing  required.  But  then  the  lolafta- 
ry  motion  b  unprovided  for ;  Therefore,  second^, 
to  make  the  head  capable  of  this,  a  forther  me- 
chanism is  introduced :  not  between  the  head  sad 
the  uppermost  bone  or  the  neck,  where  the  hinfa 
is,  but  Detween  that  bone,  and  tl^  bone  next  un- 
derneath it.  It  is  a  mechanum  reaembling  a  U- 
nan  and  mortice.  This  second,  or  nppqnaoit 
bone  but  one,  has  what  anatomists  call  a  prooeaL 
viz.  a  projection,  somewhat  similar,  in  sue  ana 
shape,  to  a  toothy  which  tooth,  entering  a  cones* 
ponding  hole  or  socket  in  the  bone  abovte  it,  fbfms 
a  pivot  or  axle,  upon  which  that  upper  bone,  to- 
ff^er  with  toe  nead  which  it  snppovts,  tons 
neely  in  a  circle;  and  as  for  in  the  circle  as  the 
attached  mnsdes  permit  the  head  to  turn.  Thai 
are  both  motions  perfect,  without  interfisring  wilh 
each  other.  When  we  nod  the  head,  ¥re  use  the 
hinge-joint,  which  lies  between  the  head  and  the 
first  bone  of  the  neck.  When  we  turn  the  hesd 
round,  we  use  the  tenon  and  mortice,  whksh  nos 
between  the  first  bone  of  the  neck  and  thesBoond. 
We  see  the  same  contrivance  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple empk>yed  in  the  frame  or  mounting  of  a  teles- 
cope. It  is  occasionally  requisite,  that  the  ol^ect- 
end  of  the  instrument  be  moved  up  and  down,  as 
well  as  horizontally  at  equatorially.  For  the  ver- 
tical motion,  there  is  a  hinge,  upon  which  the 
telescope  plays;  for  the  honzontal  or  equatoriil 
motion,  an  axis  upon  which  the  teleooqpe  and  the 
hinge  turn  round  Uxrether.  And  this  m  exactly 
the  mechanism  whidi  is  applied  to  the  motkn  of 
the  head :  nor  will  any  one  nere  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  counsel  and  design,  except  it  be  by  tfait 
debility  of  mind,  which  can  trust  to  its  own  rea- 
sonings in  nothing. 

We  may  add,  mat  it  was  on  another  aocoant 
also,  expedient,  that  the  motion  of  the  head  back- 
ward and  forward  should  be  performed  apon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  first  vertebra:  forif  thefint 
vertebrs  itself  had  bent  forward,  it  wouU  have 
brought  the  spinal  marrow,  at  the  very  begiomiy 
of  its  course,  upon  the  point  of  the  tooth. 

II.  Another  medianical  contrivance,  not  onfike 
the  last  in  its  object,  but  dififereat  and  origiml  ia 
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ito  means,  b  aeen  In  what  anatonuBts  call  the./bre- 
arm  ;  that  is,  in  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wiiat  Hece,  for  the  perfect  me  of  the  limb, 
two  motiona  are  wanted :  a  motion  at  the  elbow 
backward  and  forward,  which  is  called  a  recipro- 
cal motion ;  and  a  rotatory  motion,  by  which  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  as  occasion  requires,  may  be 
tamed  upward  How  is  this  managed  ?  the  fore- 
arm, it  b  well  known,  consists  of  two  bones,  lyins 
along-side  each  other,  but  touching  only  towards 
the  ends.  One,  and  only  one,  of  Uiese  bones,  is 
joined  to  the  cubit  or  upper  part  of  the  arm  at 
the  elbow;  the  otner  alone,  to  the  hand  at  the 
wiist  The  first,  by  means,  at  the  elbow,  of  a 
hinge-joint  (which  auows  only  of  motion  in  the 
same  plane,)  swings  backward  and  forward,  car- 
rying along  with  it  the  other  bone,  and  the  whole 
nre-arm.  In  the  mean  time,  as  often  as  there  is 
occasion  to  turn  the  palm  upward,  that  other  bone 
to  which  the  hand  is  attached,  rolls  upon  the  first 
by  the  help  of  a  groove  or  hollow  near  each  end 
of  one  bone,  to  which  is  fitted  a  corresponding 
promineDoe  m  the  other.  If  both  bones  had  been 
joined  to  the  cubit  or  upper  arm,  at  the  elbow,  or 
both  to  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  the  thing  could  not 
have  been  dime.  The  first  was  to  be  at  liberty 
at  one  end,  and  the  second  at  the  other ;  by  which 
means  the  two  actions  may  be  performed  together. 
The  greet  bone  which  carries  the  fore-arm,  may 
be  swuging  upon  its  hinge  at  the  elbow,  at  tfate 
ireiy  time  that  the  lesser  bone,  which  carries  the 
hand,  may  be  turning  round  it  in  the  gioores. 
The  management  also  of  these  grooves,  or  rather 
the  tabeides  and  grooves,  is  very  observable.  The 
two  bones  ate  called  the  radhu  and  the  ulna. 
Above,  ie.  towards  the  elbow,  a  tubercle  of  the 
nditts  plays  into  the  socket  of  the  ulna:  whilst 
bdow,  t.e.  towards  the  vrrist,  the  radius  finds  the 
aocket,  and  the  ulna  the  tubercle.  A  single  bone 
in  the  fore-arm,  with  a  bell  and  socket  joint  at  the 
dbow,  which  admits  of  motion  in  all  directions, 
might,  in  somedenee,  have  answered  the  purpose 
of  Dotn  movinff  the  arm  and  turning  the  hand. 
But  how  much  better  it  is  accomplished  by  the 
present  mechanism,  any  person  may  convince 
nimaelf  v^io  pots  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  he  can  shake  his  hand  at  the  vnist  circu- 
larly f  moving  likewiw,  if  he  pleases,  his  arm  at 
the  dDow  at  the  same  time,)  m  ccmipetition  vrith 
the  comparatively  slow  and  laborious  motion,  with 
which  his  arm  can  be  made  to  turn  round  at  the 
ahouldCT.  by  the  aid  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint 

ni.  The  tpinCf  at  back-bone,  is  a  chain  of 
joints  of  very  wonderful  construction.  Various, 
difikoh,  and  almost  inconnstent  offices  were  to  be 
ezecoted  by  the  same  instrument  It  was  to  be 
firm,  yet  flexible:  (now  I  know  no  chain  made  by 
art,  which  is  both  these ;  for  by  firmness  I  mean, 
not  only  strength,  b^  stability  ^^rm,  to  support 
the  erect  position  of  the  body  \jiexitlt^  to  allow  of 
the  bending  of  the  trunk  in  all  degrees  of  curva- 
ture. It  was  fiurther  also  (which  is  another,  and 
quite  a  distinct  purpose  from  the  rest)  to  become 
a  pipe  or  condmt  for  the  safe  conveyance  firom  the 
brain,  of  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  animal 
firaine,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all  voluntary 
motion  depends,  the  spinal  marrowy  a  substance 
not  only  of  the  first  necessity  to  action,  if  not  to 
lifo,  bat  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  tender,  so  sus- 
ceptible, andao  impatient  of  injury,  as  that  any 
uraenal  pressure  upon  it,  or  any  considerable  ob- 
etmctioa  of  ite  cooise,  ii  followed  by  paralysis  or 


death.  Now  the  spine  was  not  only  to  finnish 
the  mahi  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the  medulkry 
substance  from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the 
course  of  its  progress,  small  pipes  therefrom,  which 
being  afterwara  indefinitely  Fubdivided,  mi^ht, 
under  the  name  of  nerves  distribute  this  exquisite 
supply  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  same 
spme  was  also  to  serve  another  use  not  less 
wanted  than  the  preceding,  vix.  to  afibrd  a  fiilcrum, 
stay,  or  basuB  (or  more  properly  speaking,  a  series 
of  these,)  for  the  insertion  of  the  musdes  which 
are  spread  over  the  trunk  of  the  body :  in  which 
trunk  there  are  not,  as  in  the  limbs,  cylindrical 
bones  to  which  they  can  be  fastened :  and,  likewise, 
which  is  a  similar  use,  to  furnish  a  support  for  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

Bespeak  of  a  woikman  a  piece  of  mechanism 
which  shall  comprise  all  these  purposes,  and  let 
him  set  about  to  contrive  it :  let  him  try  his  skill 
upon  it ;  let  him  feel  the  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
ing the  task,  before  he  be  told  how  the  same  thing 
is  effected  in  the  animal  frame.  Nothing  vriU 
enable  him  to  judge  so  well  of  the  wiwlom  which 
has  been  employed ;  nothing  will  dispose  him  to 
think  of  it  so  truly.^  First,  for  the  nrmness,  yet 
flexibility,  of  the  spine;  it  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  bones  (m  the  human  subject,  of  twen- 
ty-four^ jmned  to  one  another,  and  compacted  by 
breed  oases.  The  breadth  of  the  bases  upon 
which  the  parts  severally  rest,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  junction,  give  to  the  chain  its  firmness  and 
stabili^ ;  the  number  of  parts,  and  consequent  fire- 
quency  of  knnts,  its  flexibility.  Which  flexibility^ 
we  may  abo  observe^  varies  in  different  parts  or 
the  chain ;  is  least  m  the  back,  where  stren^rth 
more  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the  loms, 
which  it  vras  necessary  should  be  more  supple 
than  the  back;  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  neck,  for 
the  firee  motion  of  tl^  head.  Then,  secondly,  in 
order  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the  descent  of  the 
medullary  substance,  each  of  these  bones  is  bored 
through  m  the  middie  in  such  a  manner,  as  that, 
when  put  together,  the  hole  in  one  bone  foils  mto 
a  line,  and  corresponds  vrith  the  holes  in  the  two 
bones  contiguous  to  it  By  which  means,  the 
perforated  pieces,  when  jcnned,  form  an  entire, 
close,  uninterrupted  channel ;  at  least,  whilst  the 
spine  is  upright,  and  at  rest.  But  as  a  settl«l 
posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  use,  a  great  diffi- 
culty still  remained,  which  vras  to  prevent  the 
vertebra  ahifling  upon  one  another,  so  as  to  break 
the  Une  of  the  canal  as  oflen  as  the  body  moves 
or  tvrists;  or  the  jcants  gaping  externally,  when- 
ever the  body  is  wnt  forward,  and  the  spme  there- 
upon made  to  take  the  form  of  a  bow.  These 
dangers,  which  are  mechanical,  are  mechanically 
providea  against.  The  vertebra,  by  means  of 
thdr  processes  and  projections,  and  of  the  articu- 
lations which  some  of  these  form  with  one  another 
at  their  extremities,  are  so  locked  in  and  confined, 
as  to  maintain,  In  what  are  called  the  bodies  or 
brrad  sur&ces  of  the  bones,  the  relative  position 
neariy  unaltered:  and  to  throw  the  change  and 
Uie  pressure,  proooced  by  flexion,  almost  entirely 
upon  the  intervening  cartilages,  the  springiness 
and  yielding  nature  of  whose  substance  admits  of 
aU  the  motion  which  ii  necessary  to  be  performed 
upon  them,  without  any  chasms  being  produced 
by  a  sepuration  of  the  parts.  I  say,  ofall  the  mo- 
tion which  is  necessary ;  for  although  we  bend 
our  backs  to  every  degree  almost  of  inclination, 
the  motion  of  each  vertebra  is  very  small:  such  is 
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the  advantage  we  receive  from  the  chain  being 
compoeed  of  so  vaany  links,  the  spine  of  so  many 
bones.  Had  it  consiBted  of  tluree  or  four  bones 
only;  in  bending  the  body,  the  spinal  marrow 
must  have  been  bruised  at  ever^  angle.  The 
leader  need  not  be  told,  that  these  mtervening  car- 
tila^  are  gristles:  ana  he  ma^  see  them  in  per- 
fection in  a  loin  of  veal.  Their  form  also  favours 
the  same  intention.  They  are  thicker  before  than 
behind;  so  that,  when  we  stoop  forward,  the 
compressible  substance  of  the  cartilage,  yiekiinff 
in  its  thicker  and  interior  part  to  the  force  which 
squeeaes  it,  brings  the  sunaces  of  the  adjoining 
vertebra  nearer  to  the  being  parallel  with  one 
another  than  they  were  before,  mstead  of  increas- 
ing the  inclination  of  their  planes,  which  must 
have  occasioned  a  fissure  or  opening  between  them. 
Thurdly,  for  the  medullary  canal  giving  out  in  its 
course,  and  in  a  convenient  enter  a  supply  of 
nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  notches  are 
made  in  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  verte- 
bra; two  on  each  edge;  equi-distant  on  each  skie 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  When  the 
▼ertebrs  are  put  together,  these  notches,  exactly 
fitting,  form  smaa  holes,  through  which  tfaie 
nerves,  at  each  articulation,  issue  out  in  pairs,  in 
order  to  send  their  branches  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to  hom  sides  of 
the  body.  The  fourth  jmrpoae  assigned  to  the 
nine  instrument,  is  the  insertion  of  me  bases  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  support  of  the  ends  of  jthe 
ribs;  and  for  this  fourth  purfxise,  espejciaUy  the 
former  part  of  it,  a  figure,  specifically  suited  to  the 
design,  and  unnecessary  for  the  other  purposes,  is 
given  to  the  constituent  bones.  Whilst  they  are 
pfaiin,  and  round,  and  smooth,  towards  the  nont, 
where  any  rouj^hness  or  projection  might  have 
wounded  the  adjacent  viscera,  they  run  out  behind 
and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes,  to  which 
processes  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of 
the  trunk  are  filed ;  and  fixed  with  such  art,  that, 
whilst  the  vertebra  supply  a  basiB  for  the  muscles, 
the  muscles  help  to  keep  these  bones  in  their  posi- 
tion, or  by  their  tendons  to  tie  them  together. 

That  most  important,  however,  and  general 
property,  viz.  the  strengta  of  the  compares,  and 
the  security  against  luxation,  was  to  be  still  more 
espedally  consulted:  for  where  so  many  joints 
were  concerned,  and  whero,  in  every  one  a  de- 
rangement would  have  been  fotal,  it  became  a 
subject  of  studious  precaution.  For  this  purpose, 
the  vertebra  are  articulated,  that  is,  the  moveaUe 
joints  between  them  are  formed  by  means  of  those 
projections  of  their  substance,  which  we  have 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  processes;  and 
these  so  lock  in  with,  and  overwrap  one  another 
as  to  secure  the  body  of  the  vertebra  not  only 
from  accidentally  sUpping,  but  even  from  being 
poshed  out  of  its  place  by  any  violence  short  of 
uiat  which  would  break  the  bone.  I  have  often 
remarked  and  admired  this  structure  in  the  chine- 
of  a  hare.  In  this,  as  in  many  instances,  a  plain 
observer  of  the  animal  economy  may  spare  himself 
the  disgust  of  being  present  at  human  dissections, 
and  yd  learn  enougn  for  his  information  and  sa- 
tisfaction, hj  even  examining  the  bones  of  the 
animals  which  come  upon  his  table.  Let  him 
take,  for  example,  into  his  hands,  a  piece  of  the 
clean-picked  bone  of  a  hare's  back;  consisting,  we 
will  suppose,  of  three  vertebra.  He  will  find  the 
middle  bone  of  the  three  so  implicated,  by  means 
of  its  projections  or  processes,  with  the  bone  on 


each  side  of  it,  that  no  preasoK  whkdk  he  can  OK. 
will  force  it  out  of  its  pmoe  between  thenL  It  will 
give  wa^  neither  forward  nor  backward,  nor  on 
either  side.  In  whichever  direction  he  pushes,  be 
perceives,  in  the  form,  or  junction,  or  over-lapping, 
of  the  bones,  an  impediment  opposed  to  his  at- 
tempt; a  check  and  guard  against  dislocation.  In 
one  part  of  the  spine,  he  will  find  a  still  fiuther 
fortifving  expedient,  in  the  mode  according  to 
which  the  ribs  are  annexed  to  the  spine,  hack 
rib  rests  upon  two  vertebra.  That  is  the  thing 
to  be  remarked,  and  any  one  may  remark  il  in 
carving  a  neck  of  mutton.  The  manner  of  it  is 
this:  uie  end  of  the  rib  is  divided  by  a  middle 
ridge  iato  two  surfooes;  which  surfiuxs  are  joined 
to  we  bodies  of  two  contiguous  vertebra,  the  ridge 
applying  itself  to  the  intervening  cartilage,  fiaw 
this  is  Uie  very  contrivance  which  is  emploved 
in  the  fiunous  iron  bridge  at  my  door  at  BiBhofi 
Wearmouth ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  stabifity ; 
viz.  the  cheeks  of  the  bars,  wnich  paas  between 
the  ardies,  ride  across  the  ioints,  oy  which  the 
pieces  composing  each  aich  are  united.  Each 
cross-bar  rests  upon  two  of  these  pieces  at  their 
place  of  junction ;  and  by  that  pontion  resists,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  any  tendency  in  either  piece  to 
slip  out  of  its  place.  Thus  perfectly,  by  one  means 
or  the  other,  is  the  danger  of  slipping  kterallv, 
or  of  being  drawn  aside  out  of  the  liiiie  m'the  badk, 
provided  against :  and  to  withstand  the  bones  being 
pulled  as  under  longitudinally,  or  in  the  directioB 
of  that  Une.  a  strong  membrane  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  cnain  to  the  other,  sufficient  to  reait 
any  force  whidi  is  ever  likely  to  act  in  the  direo> 
tion  of  the  back,  m  parallel  to  it,  and  consequently 
to  secure  the  whole  combination  in  their  pbcea. 
The  general  result  is,  that  not  only  the  motions 
of  the  human  body  necessary  for  tfaie  ordinary  o^ 
fices  of  life  are  performed  with  safotv,  but  that  it 
IB  an  acddent  hardly  ever  heard  of,  that  even  the 
gesticulatkms  of  a  harlequin  cKstort  his  quia. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  carry  the  consideration  of  this 
suligect  fiirther,  there  are  three  views  under  which 
the  spine  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  in  all  whidi 
it  cannot  foil  to  excite  our  admiration.  These 
views  relate  to  its  articulations,  its  ligaments,  and 
its  perforatioxi;  and  to  the  correspcmding  advan- 
tages which  the  body  derives  from  it,  for  action, 
for  strength,  and  for  that  which  is  essentia]  to 
every  part,  a  secure  communication  with  the  brain. 

The  structure  of  the  spine  is  not  in  geoeril 
different  in  different  animals.    In  the  serpent 
tribe,  however,  it  is  considerably  varied ;  but  with 
a  stnct  reference  to  the  conveniency  of  the  animal 
For,  whereas,  in  quadrupeds  the  number  of  verte- 
bra is  from  thirty  to  forty,  in  the  serpent  it  is 
neariy  one  hundred  and  fifty:  whereas  in  mm 
and  quadrupeds  the  surfoces  of  the  bones  are  fist, 
and  these  flat  surfooes  laid  one  against  the  other, 
and  bound  tight  by  sinews;  in  the  serpent,  the 
bones  play  one  within  another  like  a  ball  and 
socket,*  so  that  they  have  a  free  nation  upon  one 
another  in  every  directkNi:  that  is  to  say,  in  men 
and  quadrupeds,  firmness  is  more  coni>ulted;  in 
serpents,  pliancy.    Yet  even  pliancy  is  not  ob- 
tained at  Uie  expense  of  safety.    The  backbone 
of  a  serpent,  for  coherence  and  flexibility,  if  one 
of  Uie  most  curious  pieces  of  animal  mechanian 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The  chain  of  a 
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Wfttch  (I  mean  the  chain  which  paaees  between 
the  apnng-barrel  and  the  fuaee,)  which  aims  at 
the  same  properties,  is  but  a  bungling  piece  of 
workmanship  in  comparison  with  that  of  which 
we  speak. 

Iy.  The  reciprocal  enlargement  and  contraction 
of  the  chest  to  allow  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  de- 
pends upon  a  simple  yet  beautiful  mechanical 
contrivance,  referable  to  the  structure  of  the  bones 
which  encloee  it  The  ribs  are  articulated  to  the 
back-bone,  or  rather  to  its  side  projections,  ob- 
liquely: that  is,  in  their  natural  pcwition  they  bend 
or  slope  from  the  place  of  articulation  downwards. 
But  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest  at  this  end 
bein^  fixed,  the  consequence  of  the  obliquity,  or 
the  inclinatbn  downwards,  is,  that  when  they 
come  to  move,  whatever  pulls  the  ribs  upwards, 
necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  draws  them  out ; 
and,  that,  whilst  the  ribs  are  brought  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  spme  behind,  the  sternum,  or  |«rt 
of  the  chest  to  which  they  are  attached  in  front,  is 
thrust  forward.  The  simple  action,  therefore,  of 
the  elevating  muscles  does  the  business:  whereas, 
if  the  ribs  had  been  articulated  with  the  bodies  or 
the  vertebra  at  right  angles,  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax coukl  never  have  been  farther  enlarged  by  a 
change  of  their  position.  If  each  rib  hSi  been  a 
rigid  bone,  articulated  at  both  ends  to  fixed  bases, 
the  whole  chest  had  been  immoveable.  Keill  has 
observed,  that  the  breast-bone,  in  an  easy  inspira- 
tion, is  thrust  out  one  tenth  of  an  inch:  and  he 
calculates  that  this,  added  to  what  is  gained  to  the 
space  within  the  chest  by  the  flattening  or  descent 
or  the  diaphragm,  leaves  room  for  forty-two  cubic 
inches  of  air  to  enter  at  every  drawin^-in  of  the 
breath.  When  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  deeper 
and  more  laborious  inspiration,  the  enlargement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cnest  may  be  so  increased 
by  effort,  as  that  the  lungs  may  be  distended  with 
seventy  or  a  hundred  such  cubic  inches.*  The 
thorax,  says  Schelhammer,  forms  a  kind  of  bel- 
kiwB,  such  as  never  have  been,  nor  probably  will 
be,  made  by  any  artificer,  t^ 

y .  The  paleUa^  or  knee-pan,  is  a  curious  little 
bone ;  in  its  form  and  office,  unlike  any  other  bone 
of  the  body.  It  is  dicular;  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece ;  pr^  thick;  a  little  convex  on  both  sides, 
and  covered  with  a  smooth  cartilage.  It  lies  upon 
the  front  of  the  knee ;  and  the  powerful  tendons, 
by  which  the  leg  is  brought  forward,  pan  through 
it  (dr  rather  it  makes  a  part  of  their  continuation,) 
from  their  origin  in  the  thigh  to  their  insertion  in 
the  tibia.  It  protects  bom  the  tendon  and  the 
ioint  firom  any  injury  which  either  might  suffer, 
by  the  rubbing  of  one  against  the  other,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  unequal  surlices.  It  also  gives  to  the 
tendons  a  veiv  considerable  mechanical  advantage, 
by  altering  the  line  of  their  direction,  and  by  ad- 
vancing it  fiirther  out  from  the  centre  of  motion ; 
and  this  upon  the  principles  of  the  resolution  of 
force,  upon  which  principles  all  machinery  is 
ibonded.  These  are  its  uses.  But  what  is  most 
obnervable  in  it  is,  that  it  appean  to  be  supple- 
mental, as  it  were,  to  the  frame :  added,  as  it  should 
almost  seem^  afterward ;  not  quite  necessary,  but 
very  convenient.  It  is  separate  from  the  other 
bones ;  that  is,  it  is  not  connected  with  any  other 
bones  by  the  common  mode  of  union.  It  is  soft, 
or  hardly  formed,  in  infiincy ;  and  produced  by  an 
ossification,  of  the  inception  or  progress  of  which 
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no  account  can  be  (^ven  firom  the  stnietore  or 
exercise  of  the  part. 

VI.  The  ifunUder-blade  is,  in  some  material 
respects,  a  very  singular  bone ;  appearing  to  be 
made  so  expressly  for  its  own  purpose,  and  so  in- 
dependently of  every  other  reason.  In  such  qua- 
drupeds as  have  no  collar-bones,  which  are  by  for 
the  greater  number,  the  shoulder-blade  has  no 
bony  communication  with  the  trunk,  either  by  a 
joint  or  process,  or  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not 
grow  to,  or  out  of^  any  other  bone  of  the  trunk. 
It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  bone  of  the  trunk:  (I 
know  not  whether  this  be  true  of  any  second  bone 
in  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  os  hyoides:)  in 
strictness  it  forms  no  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  is 
bedded  in  the  flesh ;  attached  only  to  the  muscles. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  foundation  bone  for  the  arms, 
laid  in,  separate,  as  it  were,  and  distinct,  firom  the 

S moral  ossification.  The  fower  limbs  connect 
emselves  at  the  hip  with  bones  which  form  part 
of  the  skeleton :  but  this  connexion,  in  the  upper 
Umbs,  being  wanting,  a  basis,  whereupon  the  arm 
might  be  articulated,  was  to  be  supplied  by  a  de- 
tached ossification  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  Joint*, 

I.  The  above  are  a  few  examples  of  bones  made 
remarkable  by  their  configuration :  but  to  almost 
aU  the  bones  belong  joints ;  and  in  these,  still 
more  clearly  than  in  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
bones  themselves,  are  seen  both  contrivance  and 
contriving  wisdom.  Every  joint  is  a  curiosity, 
and  is  luso  strictly  mechanical.  There  is  the 
hinge-joint,  and  the  mortice  and  tenon-joint ;  each 
as  manifisstly  such,  and  as  accurately  defined,  as 
any  which  can  be  produced  out  of  a  cabinet- 
maker's shop;  and  one  or  the  other  prevails,  as 
either  is  adapted  to  the  motion  which  is  wanted : 
e.  g.  a  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket-joint, 
is  not  required  at  the  knee,  the  leg  standing  in 
need  only  of  a  motion  backward  and  forwara  in 
the  same  plane,  for  which  a  hinge-joint  is  sufficient ; 
a  mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and  socket-joint^  is 
wanted  at  the  hip,  that  not  only  the  progressive 
step  may  be  provided  for,  but  the  inter^  between 
the  limbs  may  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  plea- 
sure. Now  observe  what  woukl  have  been  the 
inconveniency.  i  e.  both  the  superfluity  and  the 
defect  of  articulation,  if  the  case  had  been  inverted : 
if  the  ball  and  socketrjoint  had  been  at  the  knee, 
and  the  hinge-joint  at  the  hip.  The  thighs  must 
have  been  kept  constantly  together,  ana  the  legs 
have  been  loose  and  straddhng.  There. would 
tiave  been  no  use,  that  we  know  of,  in  being  able 
to  turn  the  calves  of  the  legs  before;  and  there 
would  have  been  great  confinement  by  restraining 
the  motion  of  the  thighs  to  one  pUne.  The  dis- 
advantage would  not  nave  been  less,  if  the  joints 
at  the  hip  and  the  knee  had  been  both  of  the  same 
sort;  both  balls  and  sockets,  or  both  hinges:  yet 
why,  independently  of  utility,  and  of  a  Creator 
who  consulted  that  utility,  should  the  same  bone 
(the  thigh-bone^  be  rounded  at  one  end,  and  chan- 
nelled at  the  otoer  1 

The  hinge-joint  is  not  formed  by  a  bolt  passing 
through  the  two  parts  of  the  hinge,  and  thus  keep- 
ing them  in  their  places ;  but  by  a  different  expe- 
dient A  strong,  tough,  parchment-like  mem- 
brane, rising  from  the  receiving  bones,  and  in- 
serted all  round  the  received  bones  a  little  below 
their  heads,  encloses  the  joint  on  every  side.  This 
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memhrine  tiet,  oonfines,  and  holdf,  the  ends  of 
the  bones  together;  keeping  the  comepondinff 
ptrts  of  the  joint,  t.  e.  the  relative  convexitieB  and 
concavities,  in  close  application  to  each  other. 

For  the  ball  and  Moeket-jotnt^  beside  the  mem- 
brane already  described,  there  u  in  some  imports 
ant  joints,  as  an  additional  security,  a  snort, 
strong,  yet  flexible  ligament,  inserted  by  one  end 
into  toe  head  of  the  ball,  by  toe  other  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup ;  which  ligament  keeps  the  two  parts 
oi  the  joint  so  firmly  in  their  place,  that  none  of 
the  motions  which  the  limb  naturally  performs, 
none  of  the  jerks  and  twists  to  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily liabte,  nothing  less  indeed  than  the  utmost 
and  the  most  unniSural  violence,  can  pull  them 
asunder.  It  is  hardly  imaginable,  how  great  a 
force  is  necessary,  even  to  stretch,  still  mcne  to 
break,  this  Kgament;  yet  so  fleiible  is  it  as  to  op- 
pose no  impediment  to  the  suppleness  or  the  joint 
By  its  situation  also,  it  is  inaccessible  to  injury 
from  sharp  edm.  As  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  (such 
is  its  strenffth!)  so  it  cannot  be  cut,  except  by  an 
accident  whicn  would  sever  the  limb.  If  I  had 
been  peraiitted  to  frame  a  proof  of  contrivance, 
such  as  might  satisfy  the  most  distrustful  inqui- 
rer, I  know  not  whether  I  could  have  chosen  an 
exainple  of  mechanism  more  unequivocal,  or  more 
free  nom  objection,  than  this  ligament  Nothing 
can  be  more  mechanical ;  not  hmg,  however  sul? 
servient  to  the  safety,  less  capable  of  being  gene- 
rated by  the  action  of  tbe  joint.  I  would  particu- 
lariy  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  this  provision, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  to 
its  strength,  its  structure,  and  its  use.  It  is  an 
instance  upon  which  I  lay  my  hand.  One  single 
fiu^t,  weighed  by  a  mind  in  earnest,  leaves  often- 
times the  deepest  impression.  For  the  purpose  of 
addressing  dinerent  understandings  and  different 
apprehensions, — for  the  purpose  of  sentiment,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  aamiration  of  the  Creator's 
worxs,  we  diversify  our  vievrs,  we  multiply  ex- 
amples; but  for  the  piupose  of  strict  aigument, 
one  clear  instance  is  suflScient;  and  not  only  suf- 
ficient, but  capable  perhaps  of  generating  a  nrmer 
assurance  than  what  can  arise  fixun  a  mvided  at- 
tention. 

The  gingltpmUf  or  hinge-joint,  does  not,  it  is 
manifest,  admit  of  a  ligament  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  the  ball  aivl  socket-joint,  but  itis  al- 
ways fortified  bythe  species  of  hgament  of  which 
it  does  admit  The  strong,  firm,  investing  mem- 
brane, above  described,  accompanies  it  in  every 
part:  and  in  particular  joints,  this  membrane, 
which  is  properly  a  ligament,  is  considerably 
stronger  on  the  sides  than  either  before  or  behind, 
in  order  that  the  convexities  may  play  true  in 
their  concavities,  and  not  be  subject  to  slip  side- 
ways, which  is  the  chief  danger;  for  the  muscu- 
lar tendons  generally  restrain  the  parts  from  go- 
in^&rther  than  they  ought  to  go  in  the  plane  of 
thefr  motion.  In  the  knee,  which  b  a  joint  of 
this  form,  and  of  great  importance,  there  are  su- 
peradded to  the  common  provisbns  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  joint,  two  strong  ligaments  which 
cross  each  other;  and  cross  each  other  in  such  a 
manner^  as  to  secure  the  joint  from  being  dis- 
placed u  any  assignable  mrectbn.  "I  think,*' 
says  Cheselden,  "  t^t  the  knee  cannot  be  com- 
pletely dislocated  without  breaking  the  cross  Wgst- 
ments."*  We  can  hardly  help  comparing  this  vnth 
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the  binding  up  of  a  ftactnr^  wfacfre  the  fflet  is  al^ 
most  always  strapped  across,  for  the  sakeof  giring 
firmness  and  strength  to  the  bandage. 

Another  no  less  important  joint,  and  that  also 
of  the  ginglymus  sort,  is  the  anklt ;  yet  thoudi 
important,  (in  order,  perhaps,  to  preserve  tae 
symmetry  and  lightness  of  the  limb,;  moU,  and, 
on  that  account,  more  liable  to  injuiy.  Now  thii 
joint  is  strengthened,  t.  e.  is  defended  from  dislo- 
cation,  by  two  remarkable  prbceases  or  prokinga- 
tions  of  the  bones  of  the  leg;  which  proceaaes 
form  the  protuberances  that  we  call  the  inner  and 
outer  ankle.  It  is  part  of  each  bone 
fower  than  the  other  part,  and  therel 
ping  the  joint:  so  that,  if  the  joint  be  in  danger 
of  dipinng  outward,  it  is  curbed  by  the  inner  pi»- 
jection,  t.  e.  that  of  the  tibia;  if  inward,  bj  the 
outer  projection,  i.  e.  that  of  the  fibula.  Between 
both,  It  is  locked  in  its  position.  I  know  no  ac- 
count that  can  be  given  of  this  structure,  except 
its  utility.  Why  snould  the  tilaa  terminate  at  its 
lower  extremity,  with  a  double  end,  and  the  fibab 
the  same, — ^but  to  barricade  the  joint  on  both  sides 
by  a  continuation  of  part  of  the  thickest  of  the 
bone  over  it  1  The  joint  at  the  «A<mlc£er  compared 
with  the  joint  at  the  ?iip,  though  both  ball  and 
socket-joints,  discovers  a  difTerenoe  in  their  fonn 
and  proportions,  well  suHed  to  the  difierentoflkes 
whicli  the  limbs  have  to  execute.  The  cop  or 
socket  at  the  shoulder  is  much  shallower  and  flil- 
ter  than  it  is  at  the  hip,  and  is  also  in  part  formed 
of  cartilage  set  rouna  the  rim  of  the  cup.  The 
socket,  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-booe  is 
inserted,  is  deeper,  and  made  of  more  sulid  ma- 
terials. This  agrees  with  the  duties  aangned  to 
each  part.  The  arm  is  an  instrument  of  motioo, 
principally^  if  not  solely.  Accordingly  the  shal- 
lowness or  the  socket  at  the  shoulder,  and  Uie 
yiekiingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  with 
which  its  edge  is  set  round,  and  which,  in  feci, 
composes  a  considerable  part  of  its  concavity,  an 
excellently  adapted  for  the  aUowanoe  of  a  free  na- 
tion and  a  wide  range:  both  which  the  arm  wanta 
Whereas,  the  fower  limb,  forming  a  part  of  tbe 
column  of  the  body ;  having  to  support  the  bodj, 
as  well  as  to  be  the  means  of  its  locomotion ;  fina- 
ness  was  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  action.  Wiik 
a  capacity  for  motion  in  all  directions,  indeed,  ai 
at  the  shoukler,  but  not  in  any  direction  to  .the 
same  extent  as  in  the  arm,  was  Xq  be  united  sta^ 
bility,  or  resistanoe  to  dislocation.  Hence  the 
deeper  excavation  of  the  socket ;  and  the  preseopf 
of  a  less  proportion  of  cartilage  upon  the  edige. 

The  suppleness  and  pliabSity  of  the  joints,  we 
every  moment  experience;  aiid  the  Jrmness U 
animal  articulation,  the  (nroperty  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering,  may  be  judged  of  from  this  dn- 
gle  observation,  that,  at  any  given  momeot  of 
tune,  there  are  millions  of  animal  joints  in  coia- 
plete  repair  and  use,  for  one  that  is  disfocaled : 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  oootortioDs  sad 
wrenches  to  which  the  liimM  of  animals  are  con- 
tinually subject 

II.  The  joints,  or  rather  the  ends  of  the  bones 
which  form  them,  display  also,  in  theb  configura- 
tion, another  use.  The  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 
tendons,  which  are  necessary  to  the  Ufe,  or  for  the 
motion,  of  the  limbs,  must,  it  is  evident,  in  their 
way^  from  the  trunk  of  the  body  to  the  pboe  of 
their  destination,  travel  over  the  moveable  joials; 
and  it  is  no  less  evident,  that,  in  this  part  a  their 
course,  they  will  have,  from  sudden  molioos  and 
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from  abnipt  diuigies  of  ourvitim,  to  eneomiter 
the  danger  of  oommelienflion,  attritkm,  or  lacera- 
tion. To  guaid  fibrea  ao  tender  agauiat  oonae- 
queneea  ao  injoiioua,  tbeir  path  ia  in  thoee  parte 
protected  with  peculiar  care;  and  that  by  a  provi- 
aioo,  in  theftgareoftheboneathennBelvea.  The 
nervea  which  supplj  theybre-arm,  eapedally  the 
mferior  cubital  nervea,  are  at  th»  elbow  conducted, 
by  a  kind  of  covered  waj,  between  the  condyle,  or 
lather  under  the  inner  eztuberancea  of  the  bone 
which  compoaea  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.*  At 
the  knee,  the  extronrny  of  the  thigh-bone  ie  di- 
vided by  a  rinua  or  dia  into  two  heada  or  protu- 
berances :  and  these  heada  on  the  back  part  stand 
out  beyond  the  cylinder  of  the  bone.  Through 
the  hoUow,  which  lies  between  the  hind  parts  of 
these  two  heads,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  ham, 
between  the  ham-strings,  and  within  the  concaTo 
leoeaa  4^  the  bone  fivnwd  by  the  extuberanoes  on 
each  aide ;  in  a  word,  aloiu^  a  defile  between  rocks, 
paas  theneat  veasela  ananervea  which  go  to  the 
leg.t  Who  led  these  vessels  by  a  Toad  so  defended 
■Msecured'?  In  the  jdnt  at  the  ffA^mZc^,  in  the 
edge  the  cup  which  receives  the  head  of  thie  bone, 
is  a  notch,  which  is  joined  or  covered  at  Uie  top 
with  a  Hsament  Thronsrh  this  hole,  thus  guard- 
ed, the  MKxi-vessels  sted  to  tbeb  destination  in 
the  arm,  instead  of  mounting  over  the  edge  of  the 
eoncavi^.t 

III.  In  all  joints,  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which 
work  against  each  other,  are  tipped  with  grisUe. 
In  the  ball  and  aocketjomt  the  cup  is  lined,  and 
the  ball  capped  with  it  Tlie  smooth  sur&ce,  the 
dastic  and  nnfiiable  nature  of  cartilage,  rendier  it 
of  all  substances  the  most  nroper  for  the  place  and 
purpose.  I  should,  therefore,  have  pointed  this 
out  amongst  the  foremost  of  tne  provisions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  ioints  for  the  &cilitating  of 
their  action,  had  it  not  been  alleged,  that  cartilage. 
in  truth,  is  only  nascent  or  imperfect  bone;  and 
that  the  bone  in  these  places  is  kept  soft  and  im- 
fjerfect,  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  and 
rigid  ossification  being  |>revented  from  taking 
pace  by  the  continual  motion  and  rubbing  of  the 
aur&oes:  which  being  so,  what  we  represent  as  a 
designed  advantage,  is  an  unavoidable  efifoct.  1 
am  mt  from  being  convinced  that  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  fiict;  or  that,  if  it  were  ao,  it  answers 
the  argument    To  me,  the  surmounUng  of  the 
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»  bones  with  gristle,  k)oks  more  like  a 
plating  with  a  different  metal,  than  like  the  same 
metal  lLe|)t  in  a  difierent  state  by  the  action  to 
which  it  is  exnosed.  At  all  events^  we  have  a 
a  great  particular  benefit,  though  arising  firom  a 
geneiBloonstitntion:  but  thii  Imit  not  being  quite 
what  mj  argument  requires,  lest  I  shoulo  seem 
fay  applying  the  instance  to  over-rate  its  value,  I 
have  thoai^  it  fiur  to  state  the  question  wluch  at- 
Imdsit 

IV.  In  some  joints,  very  partioulaily  in  the 
kneea,  there  are  Mooe  cartilages  or  gristles  between 
the  bonee,  and  within  the  loint,  so  that  the  ends 
of  tlie  bones,  instead  of  woning  upon  one  another, 
work  upon  the  intermediate  oaitdages.  Chesel- 
den  has  observed,!  that  the  contrivance  of  a  kMoe 
ling  is  practised  by  mechanics,  where  the  firiction 
of  uie  joints  of  any  of  their  machines  is  great;  as 
between  the  parts  of  crook-hinges  of  la^  gaf^> 
or  under  the  nead  of  the  male  screw  of  la^  vkes. 
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The  cartilages  of  whkh  we  speak,  have  very  mnch 
of  the  form  of  theae  rings.  The  comparison  more- 
over ahows  the  reason  why  we  find  them  in  the 
knees  rather  than  in  other  joints.  It  is  an  expe> 
dient,  we  have  seen,  which  a  mechanic  resorts  to, 
only  when  some  strong  and  heavy  work  is  to  be 
done.  So  here  the  thigh-bone  has  to  achieve  its 
motion  at  the  knee,  vriUi  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  pressing  upon  it.  and  oAen,  as  in  rising  from 
our  seat,  wiOi  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to 
lift  It  should  seem,  also,  firom  Cheselden's  ac- 
count, that  the  slipping  and  sliding  of  the  loose 
cartilages,  though  it  be  probably  a  small  and  ob- 
scure change,  humoured  the  motion  of  the  end  of 
the  thigh-bone,  under  the  particular  configuration 
which  was  necessary  to  be  given  to  it  for  tne  com- 
modious action  of  ue  tencbns;  (and  which  con- 
figuration requires  what  he  calls  a  variabte  socket, 
t&t  is,  a  concavity,  the  lines  of  which  assume  a 
difierent  curvature  in  difierent  inclinations  of  the 
bones.) 

y .  We  have  now  done  with  thf  configuratbn : 
but  there  is  abw  in  the  joints,  and  that  common  to 
them  ail,  another  exquisite  provision,  manifestly 
adapted  to  their  use,  and  concerning  which  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  dispute,  namely,  the  regular 
supply  of  a  mucUojge,  more  emollient  and  slippery 
than  oil  itself,  which  is  constantly  soflening  and 
lubricating  the  parts  that  rub  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  diminisning  the  effect  of  attrition  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  For  the  continual  se- 
cretion of  this  important  liniment,  and  for  Uie 
feeding  of  the  cavities  of  the  joint  with  it.  glands 
are  fixed  near  each  joint;  the  excretory  ducts  4^ 
which  glands,  dripping  with  their  balsamic  con- 
tents, hang  loose  uke  fringes  within  the  cavity  of 
the  joints.  A  late  improvement  in  what  are  called 
friction-wheels,  which  consist  of  a  mechanism  so 
ofdered,  as  to  be  regulariy  dropping  oil  into  a  box, 
which  encloses  the  axis,  the  nave,  and  certain 
balls  upon  which  the  nave  revolves,  may  be  said, 
in  some  sort,  to  represent  the  contrivance  in  the 
animal  joint;  with  this  superiority,  however,  cm 
the  part  of  the  joint,  viz.  that  Jiere,  the  oil  is  not 
only  dropped,  liut  made. 

In  considering  the  joints,  there  is  nothing,  per- 
haps, which  ought  to  move  our  gratitude  more 
than  the  reflection^  how  toell  they  wear.  A  Umb 
shall  swing  upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in  its  socket, 
many  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  for  sixty  years 
together,  without  diminution  of  its  agility :  which 
is  a  long  time  for  any  thing  to  last;  for  any  thing 
so  much  worked  and  exercised  as  the  joints  are. 
This  durability  I  shouki  attribute,  in  piart,  to  the 
provisbn  which  is  made  for  the  preventing  of 
wear  and  tear,  first,  by  the  polish  of  the  cartuagi- 
nous  surfiioes;  seoondfjr,  by  the  healing  lubrkation 
of  the  mndlage ;  and,  in  part,  to  that  astonishing 
property  of  animal  constitutions,  assimilation,  ^ 
which,  m  every  portion  of  the  body,  let  it  co^just 
of  what  it  will,  substance  is  restored,  and  w^rte 
rroaired. 

Moveable  joints,  I  think,  compose  the  curiosity 
of  bones ;  but  their  union,  even  where  no  motion 
is  intendfed  or  wanted,  carries  marks  of  mecha- 
nism and  of  mechanical  wisdom.  The  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  firont  teeth,  are  one  bone  fixed  in  ano- 
ther, like  a  peg  driven  into  a  board.  The  sutures 
of  the  skull  are  like  the  edges  of  two  saws  clapped 
together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  teetn  4^ 
one  enter  the  intervals  of  the  other.  We  have 
sometimes  one  boDB  hrnnng  over  another,  and 
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pbned  down  at  theedget:  sometimes  also  the  thin 
kmeUa  of  one  bone  received  into  a  narrow  fnrrow 
of  another.  In  all  which  varietiee,  we  seem  to 
discover  the  same  design,  vix.  firmness  of  juncture, 
without  clumsiness  in  the  seam.  /77 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  3tuMele9. 

Muscles,  with  their  tendons^  are  the  instru- 
ments by  wnich  animal  motion  is  performed.  It 
will  be  our  business  to  pdnt  out  instances  in 
which^  and  properties  with  respect  to  which,  the 
disposition  of  these  muscles  is  as  strictly  mechani- 
cal, as  that  of  the  wires  and  string  of  a  puppet 

1.  We  maj  observe,  what  I  beheve  is  universal, 
an  exact  relation  between  the  joint  and  the  mus- 
cles which  move  it.  Whatever  motion  the  joint, 
by  its  mechanical  construction,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming, that  motion,  the  annexed  muscles,  by 
their  position,  are  capable  of  produdng.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  there  be,  as  at  the  knee  and  elbow,  a 
hinge-joint,  capable  of  motion  only  in  the  same 
plane,  the  leaders,  as  they  are  oeuled,  t.  e.  the 
muscular  tendons,  are  placed  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  bone,  so  as,  by  the  contraction  or  relaxation 
of  the  muscles  to  which  they  belong,  to  produce 
that  motion  and  no  other,  if  these  joints  were 
c^iable  of  a  freer  motion,  there  are  no  muscles  to 
produce  it  Whereas  at  the  shoulder  and  the  hip, 
where  the  ball  and  socket-joint  allows  by  its  con- 
lAruction  of  a  rotatory  or  sweeping  motion,  ten- 
dons are  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  pull  in 
such  a  direction,  as  to  produce  the  motion  or  which 
the  joint  admits.  For  instance,  the  sartorius  or 
tailor's  muscle,  rising  from  the  spine,  running  di- 
agonally across  the  thigh,  and  talking  hold  of  the 
imride  of  the  main  bone  of  the  leg,  a  little  below 
the  knee,  enables  us,  by  its  contractbn,  to  throw 
one  leg  and  thigh  over  the  other;  giving  efiect, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  ball  and  8(xket-joint  at 
the  hip,  and  the  hinge-joint  at  the  knee.  There 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  specific  mechanism  in  the 
bones,  for  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  head  and 
hands :  there  is,  also,  in  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  muscles  bebngin^  to  them,  a  specific  provision 
for  the  putting  of  this  mechanism  of  toe  bones 
into  action.  And  mark  the  consent  of  uses.  The 
obhque  muscles  would  have  been  inefficient  with- 
out that  particular  articulation:  that  particular 
articulation  would  have  been  lost,  without  the  ob- 
lique muscles.  It  may  be  proper  however  to  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  the  fiead^  although  I  think 
it  does  not  vary  the  case,  that  its  oblique  motions 
and  inclinations  are  often  motions  in  a  diagonal^ 
produced  by  the  joint  action  of  muscles  lying  in 
stFught  directions.  But  whether  the  pull  be  sin- 
gle or  combined,  the  articulation  is  always  such, 
as  to  be  capable  of  obeying  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles. The  oblique  muscles  attached  to  the  head, 
are  likewise  so  disposed,  as  to  be  capable  of  stea- 
dying the  globe,  as  well  as  of  moving  it  The 
head  of  a  new-bom  infant  is  often  obuged  to  be 
filleted  up.  After  death,  the  head  drops  and  rolls 
in  every  direction.  So  that  it  is  by  the  equilibre 
of  the  muscles,  by  the  aid  of  a  consftderable  and 
equipollent  muscular  force  in  constant  exertion, 
that  the  head  maintains  its  erect  posture.  The 
moscks  here  supply  what  woukl  otherwise  be  a 


great  defect  in  the  articulatioo :  for  the  joint  in 
ue  nedE,  although  admirably  adapted  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  is  insufikient  for  its  soppoit  It 
is  not  only  by  the  means  of  a  most  curious  sknio- 
ture  of  the  nmes  that  a  man  turns  his  head,  but 
by  virtue  of  an  adjusted  muscular  power,  that  hs 
even  hoMs  it  up. 

As  another  example  of  what  weare  iUustrating, 
viz.  conformity  of  use  between  the  bones  and  the 
muscles,  it  has  been  observed  of  the  difilbent  ver 
tebne,  that  their  processes  are  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  which  tlie  other  booes 
allow  of,  and  which  the  respective  musdes  an 
capable  of  producing. 

II.  A  muscle  acts  only  by  contractioo.  Its 
force  is  exerted  in  no  other  way.  When  the  ex- 
ertion ceases,  it  relaxes  itself  that  is,  it  returns  by 
relaxation  to  its  former  state,  but  without  energy. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  and 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  redprocal  energHic 
motion  of  the  limbs,  by  which  we  mean  moiioD 
leithjbree  in  opposite  directions,  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  instrumentality  of  opposite  or  aula- 
gonist  muscles  y  of  flexors  and  extensore  answeriof 
to  each  other.  For  instance,  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chinus  intemiu  muscles  placed  in  the  firoiit  part 
of  the  upper  ann,  by  their  contraction,  bend  the 
elbow;  and  with  such  degree  of  force,  as  the 
case  requires,  or  the  strengtn  admits  of  Theve- 
luation  of  these  muscles,  after  the  eSatt,  would 
merely  let  the  fore-arm  drop  down.  For  thetedb 
stTokCj  therefore,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  only 
bend  at  the  elbow,  but  also  extend  and  straigblai 
itself;  with  force,  other  muscles,  the  kmgus  and 
brevis  brachiieus  extemu9  and  the  anoonsQi^ 
placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  arms,  by  their  oon- 
tru;tile  twitch  fetch  back  the  fore-tfm  into  a 
straight  line  with  the  cubit,  with  no  less  face 
than  that  with  which  it  was  bent  out  of  it  The 
same  thing  obtains  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  eveiy 
moveable  part  of  the  body.  A  finger  is  not  best 
and  straigntened,  without  the  eorUractian  of  two 
muscles  taking  place.  It  is  evident,  thnefbre,  tfait 
the  animal  functknis  require  that  particnhr  <fin>- 
sition  of  the  muscles  which  we  describe  by  ttw 
name  of  antagonist  muscles.  And  they  are  ac- 
cordingly so  &posed.  Every  muscle  is  provided 
with  an  adversary.  They  act,  like  two  sawym 
in  a  pit,  by  an  opposite  pull:  and  nothing  smvly 
can  more  strongly  indicate  design  and  attentiea 
to  an  end,  than  their  being  thus  statiooed,  thaa 
this  coUocation.  The  nature  of  the  muscular  fibw 
being  what  it  is,  the  purposes  of  the  animal  could 
be  answered  by  no  other.  And  not  only  the  ca- 
padty  for  motion,  but  the  aspect  and  synunetiy  «f 
the  body,  is  preserved  by  the  muscles  being  nmi- 
shalled  according  to  this  order;  e. ^.  the  mouth ii 
holden  in  the  middle  of  the  fifice,  and  its  angies 
kept  in  a  state  of  exact  correspondency,  by  two 
muscles  drawing  against,  and  balancing  each  other. 
In  a  hemiplegia,  when  the  muscle  on  one  ode  ii 
weakened,  the  muscle  on  the  other  side  draws  the 
mouth  awry. 

III.  Another  property  of  the  musdes,  whicfc 
could  only  be  the  result  of  care,  is,  their  beiog  al- 
most universally  so  disposed,  as  not  to  obstruct  or 
interfere  with  one  another's  action.  I  know  but 
one  instance  in  which  this  impediment  is  perceived. 
We  cannot  easily  swallow  whilst  we  gape.  This, 
I  understand,  is  owing  to  the  muscles  emolojred 
in  the  act  of  deglutition  being  so  implicated  with 
the  muscles  of  the  Iowa  jaw^thpk^'rhilst  the« 
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lurt  tie  oontncted,  the  ibnner  ctnnot  act  with 
fireedom.  The  obstmction  u,  in  this  inttance, 
■tteoded  with  little  inoonirenieiicy ;  but  it  thowt 
what  the  effect  is  where  it  does  exist ;  and  what 
loss  of  &culty  there  would  be  if  it  were  more  6e- 
qoent  Now  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number 
of  muscles,  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  the  human  body,  known  and  named,* 
how  contiguous  they  lie  to  each  other,  in  layers, 
as  it  were,  over  one  another,  crossing  one  another, 
sometimes  imbedded  in  one  anofhcr,  sometimes 
perforating  one  another ;  an  arrangement,  which 
leaves  to  each  its  liberty,  and  its  full  play,  must 
neoesKarily  reatnre  meditation  and  counsel. 

IV.  Tne  following  is  oftentimes  the  case  with 
the  muscles.  Their  action  is  wanted,  where  their 
situation  would  be  inconvenient.  In  which  case, 
the  body  of  the  muscle  is  placed  in  some  oonmio- 
Anm  position  at  a  distance,  and  made  to  oommu- 
mcate  with  the  point  of  action,  by  slender  strings 
or  wires.  If  the  muscles  which  move  the  fingers 
had  been  placed  in  the  palm  or  back  of  the  hand. 
ther  would  have  swelled  that  part  to  an  awkwa;:.i 
and  clumsT  thickness.  The  oeauty,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  part,  would  have  been  de^royed. 
They  are  therefore  disposed  in  the  arm,  and  even 
up  to  the  elbow;  and  act  by  k>ng  tendons,  strapped 
down  at  the  wrist,  and  passing  under  the  liga- 
ments to  the  fingers,  and  to  the  jomts  of  the  fingers, 
which  they  are  severally  to  move.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  muscles  which  move  the  toes,  and  many 
of  the  joints  of  the  foot,  how  gracefully  are  they 
dSspoaed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  mstead  of  forming 
an  unwieldy  tume&ction  in  the  foot  itself  1  The 
observation  ma;f  be  repeated  of  the  muscle  which 
draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the  eye; 
its  office  is  in  the  front  of  the  eye:  but  its  body  is 
fotod  in  the  beck  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  lies 
aafo^  and  where  it  encumbers  nothing. 

Y.  The  neat  mechanical  variety  of  the  figure 
of  the  musdlM  may  be  thus  stated.  Itappearato 
be  a  fixed  law.  that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
chall  be  towards  its  centre.  Therefore  the  subject 
for  mechanism  on  each  occasion  is,  so  to  modify 
the  figure,  and  adjust  the  pontion  of  the  mnsde, 
as  to  produce  the  motion  required,  agreeably  with 
this  tew.  This  can  only  be  done  byjpving  to 
dlifleient  muscles  a  diversity  of  eonfiguranon, 
•mted  to  their  several  offices,  and  to  their  situation 
with'respect  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  per^ 
form.  On  which  account  we  find  them  under  a 
multmlicity  of  forms  and  attitudes;  sometimes 
with  double,  sometimes  with  treble  tendons,  some- 
times  with  none :  sometimes  one  tendon  to  seve- 
nl  musdeiLat  other  times  one  muscle  to  several 
tendons.  The  shape  of  the  organ  is  susceptible 
of  an  incalculable  variety,  whilst  the  oriffinal  pro- 
pertjr  of  the  muscle,  the- law  and  line  of  its  oon- 
tracQon,  remains  the  same,  and  is  simple.  Herein 
the  muscular  system  may  be  said  to  bear  a  perfect 
membiance  to  our  works  of  ait.  An  artist  does 
not  alter  the  native  q^nlity  of  his  materials,  or 
their  laws  of  action.  He  takes  these  as  he  finds 
them.  His  skill  and  ingenuity  are  empfoyed  in 
turning  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  his  aooount 
by  giving  to  tne  parts  of  his  machine  a  form  and 
lemon,  in  which  these  unalterable  properties 
may  opente  to  the  production  of  the  effects  in- 


VI.  The  ejaculations  can  never  too  often  be 
*  KeiU's  Anatomy,  p.  905.  ed.  3. 


repeated — How  many  things  must  go  right  for  us 
to  he  an  hour  at  ease !  how  many  more  for  us  to 
be  vigorous  and  active !  Yet  vigour  and  activity 
are,  m  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  preserved  in 
human  bodies,  notwithstanding  that  they  depend 
upon  80  great  a  number  of  instruments  of  motion, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  defect  or  disorder 
sometimes  of  a  very  small  instrument,  of  a  single 
pair,  for  instance,  out  of  the  four  hundred  tSid 
forty-six  muscles  which  are  employed,  may  be 
attended  with  grievous  inconveniency.  There  is 
piety  and  good  sense  in  the  following  observation, 
taken  out  of  the  Religious  Philoaopher:  "  With 
much  compassion,"  says  this  writer,  "as  well  as 
astonishment  at  the  ffoodness  of  our  loving  Cre- 
ator, have  I  considered  the  sad  state  of  a  certain 
ffentleman,  who,  as  to  the  rest,  was  in  pretty  good 
Health,  but  only  wanted  the  use  of  these  hto  lit- 
tle muacUa  that  serve  to  lift  up  the  eyelids,  and  so 
had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  sight,  being  forced, 
as  long  as  this  defect  lasted^  to  shove  up  liis  eye- 
lids every  moment  with  his  own  hands!" — In 
general  we  may  remark  in  how  small  a  degree 
Qiose,  who  enjoy  the  perfect  use  of  their  organs, 
know  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Uefleing,  the 
variety  of  their  obliffation.  They  peioeive  a  re- 
sult, but  they  think  little  of  the  multitude  of  con- 
currences and  recUtudes  which  g|o  to  form  it 

Beside  these  observations,  which  belong  to  the 
muscular  organ  as  such,  we  may  notice  some  ad- 
vantages of  structure  which  are  more  oonspicuoua 
in  muscles  of  a  certain  class  or  description  than 
in  others.    Thus: 

I.  The  variety,  quickness,  and  precision,  of 
which  muscular  motion  is  capable,  are  seen,  I 
think,  in  no  part  so  remarkably  as  in  the  tongue. 
It  is  worth  any  roan's  while  to  watch  the  agilitv 
of  his  tongue;  the  wonderful  promptitude  with 
which  it  executes  changes  of  position,  and  the 
perfect  exactness.  Each  syllable  of  aiticulated 
sound  requires  for  its  utterance  a  specific  action 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  it  The 
disposition  and  configuration  of  the  mouth,  apper- 
taining to  every  letter  and  word,  is  not  only  pecu- 
liar, but,  if  nicely  and  accurately  attended  to,  per- 
cq)tible  to  the  sight ;  in  so  much,  that  curious 
pivsons  have  avafled  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  to  under- 
stand what  is  said  by  others.  In  the  same  person, 
and  after  his  habit  of  speaking  is  formed,  one,  and 
only  onoj  position  of  the  p£rts,  will  {noduoe  a 
given  articukte  sound  correctly.  How  instanta- 
neously are  these  positions  asmimed  and  dismiss 
ed;  how  numerous  are  the  permutations,  how 
various,  yet  how  infellible !  Arbitrary  and  antie 
variety  is  not  the  thing  we  admire ;  but  variety 
ob^ing  a  rule,  conducing  to  an  efiect,  and  com- 
mensurate with  exigencies  infinitely  diversified.  I 
believe  also  that  i}Sd  anatomy  of  the  tongue  cor- 
responds with  these  observations  upon  its  activity. 
The  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  so  numerous,  anid 
so  impKcated  with  one  another^  that  they  cannot 
be  traced  by  the  nicest  diHection;  nevertheless, 
(which  is  a  great  perfection  of  the  ofgan,)  neither 
the  number,  nor  toe  complexity,  nor  what  mii^t 
seem  to  be  the  entanglement  of  its  fibres,  in  any 
wise  impede  its  motbn^  or  render  the  detenninar 
rion  or  success  of  its  emxrts  unceitaiiL 


I  HCRB  entreat  the  reader's 
little  out  of  my  way,  to 
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mauihj  in  some  of  their  other  pioperties.  It  has 
been  said,  and  that  by  an  eminent  poyaologiflt,  that 
whenerer  nature  attempts  te  work  two  or  more 
pnrpoeee  by  one  instrument,  she  does  both  or  all 
impiBrfectly.  Is  this  true  of  the  tongue,  regarded 
as  an  instrument  of  speech,  and  of  taste;  or  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  of  speech,  of  taste^  and 
of  deglutition  1  So  much  otherwise,  that  many 
persons,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  oersons  out  of  a  thousand,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  tills  one  oigan,  talk,  and  taste,  and 
swallow^  very  well.  In  fact,  the  constant  warmth 
and  motsture  of  the  tongue,  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  the  papills  upon  its  sur&oe,  qualify  this  or- 
gan for  its  oflice  m  tasting,  as  much  as  its  inex 
trieable  muMplictty  of  fibres  do  for  the  rapuJ 
movements  which  are  necessary  to  speech.  Ani- 
mals which  feed  upon  grass,  have  tneir  tongues 
covered  with  a  per&iatea  skin,  so  as  to  admit  the 
dissolved  food  to  the  papilltt  underneath,  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  remain  defended  from  the  rough 
actbn  of  the  unbruised  spiculs. 

There  are  brought  together  within  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  more  (fiitinct  uses,  and  parts  executing 
moie  distinct  offices,  than  I  think  can  be  found 
lying  so  ne^  to  one  another,  m  within  the  same 
compass,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  body :  viz. 
teeth  of  diflerent  shape,  first  for  cutdng,  secondly 
for  grindhng;  muscles,  most  artificial^  disposed 
for  carrying  on  the  compound  motion  cf  the  lower 
jaw,  half  lateral  and  half  vertical,  by  which  the 
mill  is  worked:  fountains  of  safivsL,  qninging  up 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  cavitj  for  the  moistening 
of  the  food,  whilst  the  mastication  b  going  on  : 
{^diL  to  raed  the  fountains ;  a  muscular  constric- 
tion ofa  very  peculiar  kind  in  the  back  part  of  the 
cavity,  for  the  guiding  of  the  prepared  aliment 
into  Its  passage  towards  the  stomach,  and  in  many 
eases  foir  otfrying  it  akmg  that  painsage^  for,  a(- 
tiiough  we  may  imagine  this  to  be  done  simply  by 
the  weight  of  the  food  itself  it  in  truth  b  not  so, 
even  in  the  upright  posture  of  the  human  neck ; 
and  most  evidenUy  is  not  the  case  with  quadru- 
peds, vrith  a  horse  for  instance,  in  which,  when 
paaturingj  the  food  is  thrust  upward  by  muscular 
strength,  mstead  of  descending  of  its  own  accord. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  wiUun  the  same  cavity, 
is  going  on  another  business,  altogether  diflerent 
hwa  vAat  is  here  described,— that  of  respiration 
and  ipeech.  In  addition  therefore  to  all  tnat  has 
been  mentioned,  vire  have  a  passage  opened,  from 
this  cavity  to  the  lungs  for  the  anmiiwkm  of  air, 
ezduavely  of  every  other  substance;  we  have 
muscles,  some  in  the  larynx,  and  without  number 
in  the  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  modulating  that 
air  in  its  passage,  with  a  variety,  a  compass,  and 
pfedsion.  of  wnich  no  other  musical  instrument 
m  capable.  And,  lastly,  which  in  my  opinion 
cfDwns  the  whole  as  a  pieoe  of  machinery,  we  have 
a  spedfie  oontfivanoe  for  dividing  the  pneumatic 
part  ficom  the  mechanical,  and  for  preventiiig  (me 
set  of  actions  interfering  vrith  the  othw.  Where 
various  functioiis  are  united,  the  difficulty  is  to 
guard  against  the  inoonvenienoes  of  a  too  great 
eomple^y.  In  no  apparatus  put  together  by  art, 
and  tat  the  purposes  or  art,  do  1  know  such  multi- 
itfiovs  uses  so  aptly  comlnned,  as  in  the  natural 
organiaaion  of  toe  human  mouth;  or  where  the 
structure  compared  with  the  uses,  is  so  simple. 
The  mouUi,  with  all  these  intentions  to  serve,  ts  a 
single  cavity;  is  one  machine:  with  its  parts  nei- 
tiier  onnvded  nor  anfoMd,  and  each  anenbanaas- 


ed  by  the  rest:  each  at  least  at  Kbeity  in  a  degree 
sufficient  for  the  end  to  be  attained.  If  we  cannot 
eat  and  sing  at  the  same  moment,  we  can  eat  ons 
moment,  and  sing  the  next:  the  reparation  pro- 
ceeding iiredy  all  the  while. 

Th^  is  one  case  however  of  this  double  office, 
and  that  of  theeorUef^necessitv,  which  the  mouth 
alone  could  not  perform;  and  that  is,  carrying  on 
together  the  two  actions  of  sucking  and  breathmg. 
Another  rout  therefore  is  opened  for  the  air,  nam^ 
through  the  nose,  which  1^  the  breath  pass  back- 
ward and  forward,  whilst  the  lips,  in  the  act  of 
sucking,  are  necessarily  shut  dose  upon  the  body 
from  vvhich  the  nutriment  is  drawn.  This  is  ft 
dicumstanoe  which  always  appeared  tomewoitl^ 
of  notice.  The  nose  womd  have  been  neoeasaiy, 
although  it  had  not  been  the  organ  of  smelling. 
The  making  it  the  seat  of  a  sense  was  superadding 
a  new  use  to  a  part  already  wanted;  was  taking 
a  wise  advantage  of  an  antecedent  and  a  ooDstitii* 
tional  necessity. 


CUT  to  return  to  that  which  is  the  proper  sobJHDCt 
oflhe  present  sectionv---the  celeiit j  anu  predsioa 
of  muscular  motion.  These  qualities  may  be  pup- 
ticularly  observed  in  the  execution  of  many  speoes 
of  instrumental  mime,  in  which  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  tne  musician  are  exoeedingil^ 
rapid ;  are  exactly  measured,  even  when  most  mt- 
nute ;  and  display,  on  the  part  of  the  muadea,  an 
obedience  of  action,  alike  wondeiful  for  ks  qtdck- 
ness  and  its  correctness. 

Or  let  a  perron  only  observe  his  own  hand 
whilst  he  is  vriting ;  the  number  of  muadei^ 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen;  how  tha 
joint  and  adjusted  operation  of  several  tendoos  is 
concerned  in  every  stroke,  yet  that  G,'^^  hundred 
such  strokes  arednwn  in  a  minute.  Nota  letter 
can  be  turned  without  more  than  one,  or  two,  or 
three  tendinous  contractions,  definite,  boUi  as  to 
the  chdoe  of  the  tendon,  and  as  to  the  maoa 
through  whidi  the  contraction  moves;  yet  bow 
currently  does  the  work  proceed !  and  when  wo 
look  at  it,  how  foithful  have  the  musdes  been  to 
their  duty,  how  true  to  the  order  which  endeavour 
or  habit  hath  incukaled !  For  let  it  be  remen- 
bered,  that,  whilst  a  man's  handwriting  is  the 
same,  an  exactitude  of  order  b  preserved,  whether 
he  write  well,  or  ill  These  two  instances,  of  mo- 
sic  and  writing,  show  not  only  the  quicknesa  and 
predsion  of  muscular  action,  but  thedodii^. 

II.  Regarding  the  particular  configuratioii  of 
muades,  spkUeter  or  circubur  musdes  appear  to 
me  admirable  pieces  of  mechaniimv  It  b  dw 
mnscubr  power  most  happily  appBed;  the  aarae 
qiMUity  of^the  musclar  substance,  but  under  a 


newmocuncation.  Thecircubrdi^xMitianofthe 
fibres  b  strictly  mechanical;  but,  thoi^h  the  most 
mArh^ini^lj  b  not  the  only  thing  in  sphincteis 
whkh  deserves  our  notice.  The  regulated  degree 
of  contractile  foroe  vrith  which  they  are  endowed, 
sufficient  for  retention,  yet  vindue  when  requi- 
site, together  with  their  ordinary  state  o(  actoal 
contraction,  by  means  of  which  their  dependuioe 
upon  the  will  is  not  constant,  but  oocasiooal,  givee 
them  a  constitotion,  of  which  the  conveniens  v 
inestiiiMble.  Thb  their  semi-voluntary  charKter, 
b  exactly  such  as  suits  vrith  the  wants  and  fono- 
tions  of  the  animaL 

III.  Wemayabo,uponthe8obiectafmnidei, 
obwrve,  that  many  of  our  most  impoitant  actioai 
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«re  acldeved  by  the  combined  help  of  <fiflerent 
nraacles.  Frequently,  a  diagonal  motion  is  pio- 
dooed,  by  the  contraction  of  tendons  polling  in 
the  direction  of  the,  sides  of  the  panJlelogmm. 
This  is  the  case,  as'hath  been  already  noticed, 
with  some  of  the  oblique  nutations  of  the  head. 
Sometimes  the  number  of  co-operating  muscles  is 
▼cry  great.  Dr.  Nieuentyt.  in  the  Leipsic  Trans- 
actions, reckons  up  a  hundred  muscles  that  are 
employed  every  time  we  breathe ;  yet  we  take  in, 
or  let  out,  our  breath,  without  reflBOting  what  a 
work  is  thereby  performed ;  what  an  apparatus  is 
kid  in,  of  instruments  for  the  service,  and  how 
many  such  contribute  their  assistance  to  the  efiect ! 
Breathing  with  ease,  is  a  blessinff  of  every  moment ; 
yet,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  which  we  possess  with 
the  least  consciousness.  A  man  in  an  asthma  is 
tbe  only  man  who  knows  how  to  estimate  it. 

IV.  Air.  Home  has  observed,*  that  the  most 
important  and  the  most  delicate  actions  are  per- 
Ibrmed  in  the  body  by  the  smallest  muscles:  and 
he  mentions,  as  his  exam|^,  the  muscles  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  insof  theeye,  and  the 
drum  of  the  ear.  The  tenuity  of  these  muscles  is 
astonishi^.  They  are  microscopic  hairs;  must 
be  magnined  to  be  visible;  yet  are  they  real,  elect- 
ive mvMcles:  and  not  only  such,  but  the  grandest 
and  most  predoos  of  our  &culties.  s(ght  and  hear- 
iDff,  depend  upon  their  heahh  and  action. 

V .  The  muscles  act  in  the  limbs  with  what  is 
called  a  mechanical  dindvantage.  The  mnsde 
at  the  shoulder,  by  which  the  arm  is  raised,  is 
fixed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  load  is 
fixed  upon  a  steelyard,  within  a  few  decimals,  we 
win  say.  of  an  inch,  from  the  centre  upon  which 
the  atei^yard  turns.  In  this  situation,  we  find 
that  a  veiy  heavy  draught  is  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  countervail  the  force  of  asmall  lead  plum- 
met, placed  upon  the  fong  arm  of  the  steelyard,  at 
the  dutanoe  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
firom  the  centre,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  And 
this  b  the  disadvantage  vrhich  is  meant  Andan 
abKihite  disadvantage,  no  doubt,  it  would  be,  if 
the  object  were,  Co  spare  the  force  of  muscubir 
— ' — ^'~     But  observe  how  conducive  is  this 


conatitntion  to  animal  conveniency.  Mechanism 
hae  always  in  view  one  or  other  ofthrae  two  pur- 
poses; either  to  move  a  great  weight  slowly,  and 
tharoafh  a  small  space,  or  to  move  a  light  weight 
rapidly,  through  a  considerable  sweep.  For  the 
fimner  of  these  purposes,  a  difierent  species  of 
lever,  and  a  difierent  ooUocation  of  the  muadee, 
might  be  better  than  thepresenf ;  but  for  the  second, 
the  present  structure  is  the  true  one.  Nowsoithap- 
peu^that  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  is  that 
wfaidi  the  occasions  of  animal  life  principally  call 
fer.  In  what  concerns  the  human  body,  it  is  of 
much  more  consequence  to  anv  man  to  be  able  to 
carry  his  hand  to  his  head  with  due  expeditioQ) 
than  it  would  be  to  have  the  power  of  raiung  from 
the  groond  a  heavier  Umd  (of  two  or  three  more 
hundred  weight,  we  will  suppose,)  than  he  can 
fift  at  piesent  This  kst  is  a  fiKruhy,  which,  on 
eome  extraofdinary  occasions,  he  may  desire  to 
poaseas;  but  the  other  is  what  he  wants  and  uses 
every  hour  or  nunute.  In  like  manner,  a  hushand- 
maa  or  a  gardener  wiU  do  more  execution,  by 
iMtng  able  to  carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  bis  flail, 
with  a  sufikient  despatch  through  a  sufficient 
apaoe,  than  i(  with  graater  strength,  his  motiona 


were  proportionably  moie  confined  and  sk>w.  It 
ii  the  same  with  a  mechanic  in  the  use  of  his  tools. 
It  is  the  same  also  with  other  animals  in  the  use 
of  their  limbs.  In  general,  the  vivacity  of  their 
motions  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  greater  force 
under  a  clumsier  structure. 

We  have  ofiered  our  observations  upon  the 
structure  of  muscles  in  general ;  we  have  also  no- 
ticed certain  species  of  muscles;  but  there  are 
also  -wigle  muscles  which  *  bear  marks  of  me- 
chanical contrivance,  appropriate  as  well  as  par- 
ticular. Out  of  many  mstances  of  this  kind,  we 
select  the  foUowing. 

I.  Of  muscular  actions,  even  of  those  which  aro 
well  undenitood,  some  of  the  most  curious  are  in- 
capable of  popular  explanation:  at  least,  without 
the  aid  of  plates  and  figures.  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  case,  with  a  very  fiuniliar,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  complicated  motion, — that  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  vrith  the  muscular  structure 
by  which  it  is  produced.  One  of  the  mosclee 
concerned  nmy,  however,  be  described  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be,  I  think,  sufikiently  compre- 
hended for  our  present  purpose.  The  problem  is 
to  pull  the  fower  jaw  dtnen.  The  obvious  method 
shonkl  seem  to  be,  to  place  a  straight  muscle,  vis. 
to  fix  a  string  from  the  chin  to  thelnreast,  the  con- 
traction of  which  would  open  the  mouth  and  pro- 
duce the  motion  required  at  cmce.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  form  and  liberty  of  the  nedc 
forbid  a  muscle  being  laid  in  such  a  position;  and 
that,  consistently  vnth  the  preservation  of  this 
form,  the  motion,  which  we  want,  must  be  efieo- 
toated  by  some  muscular  merbaniam  disposed 
ferther  beck  in  the  law.  The  mechanism  adopt- 
ed is  as  foUows.  A  certain  muscle  called  the  €&»- 
gattrie.  rises  on  the  side  of  the  feoe,  considerably 
above  tne  insertion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  comes 
down,  being  converted  in  its  progress  into  a  round 
tendon.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  tendon, 
whilst  it  pursues  a  direction  descending  towards 
the  jaw,  must,  by  its  contraction,  pull  the  jaw  u|k 
instead  of  down.  What  then  was  to  be  done  i 
This,  we  find,  is  done :  the  descending  teiKlon, 
when  it  is  got  km  enough,  is  passed  through  a 
kxyp,  or  ring,  or  pulley,  in  theos  nyoides,  and  then 
made  to  asttmd]  andliaving  thus  changed  its  line 
of  direction,  is  mserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
chin :  by  which  device,  viz.  the  turn  at  the  loop, 
the  action  of  the  muscle  (which  in  all  muscles  is 
contraction)  that  before  would  have  pulled  the 
jaw  up.  now  as  necessarily  draws  it  down.  "  The 
mouth,^'  says  Heister,  "  ii  opened  by  means  of  this 
trochlea  in  a  most  wondenul  and  elegant  man- 
ner." 

IL  What  contrivance  can  be  more  mechanical 
than  the  fbfiowing,  viz.  a  sht  in  one  tendon  to  let 
anodier  tendon  pass  through  iti  This  structure 
is  found  in  the  tendons  which  move  the  toes  and 
fingers.  The  kmg  tendon,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
foot,  which  bends  the  first  joint  of  the  toe^  passes 
through  the  short  tendon  which  bends  the  second 
Joint;  which  course  allows  to  the  sinew  more 
liberty,  and  a  more  commodkMis  action  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  capable  of  exerting.* 
There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  in  a  silk  or  cotton 
mill,  in  the  belts,  or  straps,  or  ropes,  by  which  mo? 
tion  iicommunioated  firom  one  peitofme  machine 
to  another,  that  is  more  artificial,  or  more  evident- 
ly so,  than  this/>ef/ara<iofi. 
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IIL  The  next  dfcomitanoe  which  I  shall  iiieD> 
tioiif  under  this  head  of  muscular  arraDsementf  is 
so  decisive  a  mark  of  intention,  that  it  uwa3r8  ap- 
peared to  me  to  supersede,  in  soom  measure,  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  any  other  observation 
upon  tbio  subject;  and  that  circumstance  is,  the 
tendons,  which  pass  from  the  leg  to  the  foot,  being 
bound  down  by  a  ligament  at  the  ankle.  The 
foot  is  placed  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  leg. 


obvious  preventive  is  to  tie  them  down.  And  this 
is  done  in  fad.  Across  the  instep,  or  rather  just 
above  it,  the  anatomist  finds  a  strong  ligament, 
under  which  the  tendons  pass  to  the  foot  The 
efiisct  of  the  ligament  as  a  bandage  can  be  made 
evident  to  the  senses;  for  if  it  be  cut,  the  tendons 
start  up.  The  simplicity,  yet  the  clearness  of  this 
contrivance,  its  eizact  resemblance  to  established 
resources  of  art,  place  it  amongst  the  most  induU- 
table  manifestations  of  design  with  which  we  are 
aconsinted. 

There  is  also  a  fiuther  use  to  be  made  of  the 
present  example^  and  that  is,  as  it  precisely  con- 
tradicts the  opinion,  that  the  parts  or  animals  may 
have  been  all  formed  by  what  is  called  appetency^ 
i.  e.  endeavour,  perpetuated,  and  imperceptibly 
working  its  efiect^tbrough  an  incalculable  series 
of  generations.  We  have  here  no  endeavour,  but 
the  leverM  of  it ;  a  constant  renitency  and  reluct* 
ance.  The  endeavour  is  all  the  other  way.  The 
pressure  of  the  ligament  constrains  the  tendons; 
the  tendons  re-act  upon  the  pressure  of  the  •liga- 
ment. It  is  impossible  that  the  ligament  should 
ever  have  been  generated  by  the  exercise  of  the 
tendon,  or  in  the  course  of  that  exercise,  forasmuch 
as  the  force  of  the  tendon  perpendicularly  resists 
the  fibre  which  confines  it,  and  is  constantly  en- 
deavouring, not  to  formj  but  to  rupture  and  dis- 
plaoe  the  Uireads  of  which  the  ligament  is  com- 
posed. 


Keill  has  reckoned  up,  in  the  human  body, 
lour  hundred  and  forty-six  muscles,  dissectible  and 
describable:  and  hath  assigned  a  use  to  every  one 
of  the  number.    This  cannot  be  all  imagination. 

Bishop  Wilkins  hath  observed  from  Galen,  that 
there  are,  at  least,  ten  several  qualifications  to  be 
attended  to  in  each  oarticular  muscle;  vtz.  its 
just  magnitude ;  its  fulcrum ;  its  point  of  action, 
supposing  the  fi^rure  to  be  fixed ;  its  collocation, 
with  respect  to  its  two  ends,  the  upper  and  the 
lowers  the  place ;  the  position  of  the  whole  mus- 
cle; the  'introduction  mto  it  of  nerves,  arteries, 
veins.  How  are  things,  including  so  many  ad- 
justments, to  be  made ;  or.  when  made,  how  are 
they  to  be  put  together  without  intelligence  ? 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  we  are  not 
struck  with  mechanism  in  animal  bodies,  as  readi- 
ly and  as  strongly  as  we  are  struck  with  it,  at 
mat  sight,  in  a  watch  or  a  mill.  One  reason  of 
the  dineronoe  may  be,  that  animal  bodies  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  made  up  of  soft,  flabby  substances, 
sSch.  as  muscles  and  membranes;  whereas  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  trace  mechanism  in  sharp 
lines,  in  the  configuration  of  hard  mst^mals,  in 
the  moulding,  duelling,  and  filing  into  shapes, 
of  such  articles  as  metals  or  wood.  There  is 
something  therefore  of  habit  in  the  case;  but  it  is 
sufficient^  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  proper 


reason  for  an j  distinctSon  of  the  sort.  BlediB- 
ism  may  be  displayed  in  the  one  kind  of  substanoe, 
as  well  as  in  the  other. 

Although  the  few  instances  we  have  selected, 
even  as  they  stand  in  our  description,  are  noihiq| 
short  perhaps  of  kgical  proofii  of  design,  vet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  every  part  or  ana- 
tomy, description  is  a  poor  substitute  for  inspec- 
tion. It  is  well  said  l^  an  able  anatomist,*  and 
said  in  reference  to  the  very  part  of  the  subject 
whidi  we  have  been  treating  of: — "  Imperfecta 
h«c  musculorum  descriptio,  non  minus  aiida  at 
legentibus,  quam  inspectantibus  fuerit  jucanda 
eorundem  proparatio.  Elegantissima  emm  me- 
chanic^ artificia,  creberrim^  in  illis  obvia,  vertis 
nonnisi  obecurd  exprimuntur:  camium  aulem 
ductu,  tendinum  colore,  insertionum  proportaoiie, 
et  trochlearium  distributione.  oculis  expoeita,  oor 
nem  superant  admirationem." 


CHAPTER  X. 
Of  the  Ve$»eU  qf  Animal  Bodice. 

The  drculaticm  of  the  blood,  through  the  bo&s 
of  men  and  quadrupeds,  and  the  apparatus  by 
which  it  is  carried  on,  compose  a  system,  and  tes- 
tify a  contrivance,  perhaps  the  best  undc^nstoodof 
any  part  of  the  animal  frame.  The  lymphatic 
s^rst^n,  or  the  nervous  system,  may  be  mote  sub- 
tile and  intricate :  nay,  it  is  possible,  that  in  thdr 
structure  they  may  be  even  more  artificial  than 
the  sanguiferous,  but  we  do  not  know  so  mock 
about  ttom. 

The  utility  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  I  as- 
sume as  an  acknowledged  point  One  grand  po^ 
pose  is  plainly  answered  by  it ;  the  diBtributingto 
every  part,  every  extremity,  every  nook  and  oaf- 
ner  of  the  body,  the  nourishment  whkh  is  receiv- 
ed into  it  by  one  aperture.  What  enten  at  the 
mouth,  finoB  its  way  to  the  fingers'  ends.  A  man 
difficult  mechanical  problem  coukl  hardly  I  think 
be  proposed,  than  to  discover  a  method  of  eon- 
stantl^r  repairing  the  waste,  and  of  suppljiing  u 
accession  of  substance  to  every  part  or  a  compK- 
cated  machine,  at  the  same  time. 

This  system  presents  itself  under  two  views: 
firrt,  the  dispootion  of  the  blood-vessels,  1  e.  the 
hying  of  the  pipes ;  and,  secondly,  the  ooostiuo- 
tion 't>f  the  engine  at  the  centre,  viz.  the  heart, 
for  driving  the  blood  through  them. 

I.  Thedispofiition  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  &r  as 
regards  the  suppler  of  the  body,  is  like  that  of  ths 
water-pipes  in  a  dty,  viz.  large  and  main  trunks 
branching  ofi*  by  snraller  pipes  (and  these  again 
by  still  narrower  tubes)  in  every  direction,  and 
towards  every  part  in  which  the  fluid,  which  they 
convey,  can  be  wanted.  So  far  the  water-pipes 
which  serve  a  town  may  represent  the  veaieli 
which  carry  the  bk)od  from  the  heart  But  then 
is  another  thing  necessary  to  the  blood,  which  is 
not  wanted  for  the  water;  and  that  is,  the  carry- 
ing of  it  back  again  to  its  source.  Forthis  office, 
a  reversed  sjrstem  of  vessels  is  prepared,  winch, 
uniting  at  their  extremities  with  the  extremitMS 
of  the  firrt  system,  collects  the  divided  and  sodbdi- 
vided  streamlets,  first  by  capillary  ramiflcatians 
into  larger  branches,  secondly,  by  these  branches 

*  Bteno,  in  Bias.  Anat  AnimaL  p^  8.  e.  i. 
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into  tmnks;  and  thus  ntonu  the  blood  (almoit 
exactly  inveiting  the  order  in  which  it  went  out) 
to  the  fountain  whence  its  motion  pfooeeded.  AU 
which  if  evident  mechanism. 

The  body,  therefore,  contains  two  lystems  of 
blood-veaseb,  arteries,  and  veins.  Between  the 
ooDstitntion  of  the  systems  there  are  also  two  dif- 
Sprenoes,  suited  to  the  functions  which  the  sys- 
tems have  to  execute.  The  blood,  in  going  out, 
passing  always  fimm  wider  into  narrower  tubes ; 
and,  in  coming  back,  from  narrower  into  wider; 
it  is  evident,  that  the  impulse  and  pressure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  blood-vessel,  will  be  much  greater 
in  one  case  than  the  other.  Accordingly  the  ar- 
teries which  carry  out  the  blood,  are  formed  of 
much  tougher  ancl  stronger  coats,  than  the  veins 
which  bring  it  back.  That  is  one  difference :  the 
other  is  still  more  artificial,  or.  if  I  may  so  speak, 
indicates,  still  more  clearly,  the  care  and  anxiety 
of  the  artificer.  Forasmuch  as  in  the  arteries,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood 
is  urged  along  them,  a  wound  or  rupture  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  in  the  veins,  these  vessels 
are  defended  from  injury,  not  only  by  their  tex- 
ture, but  by  their  situation ;  and  b^  every  advan- 
tege  of  situation  which  can  be  given  to  them. 
They  are  buried  in  sinuses,  or  they  creep  along 
rroovea.  made  for  them  in  the  bones :  for  instance, 
the  under  edge  of  the  ribs  is  sloped  and  furrowed 
solely  lor  the  passage  of  these  vessels.  Sometimes 
they  proceed  lo  chsmnels,  protected  by  stout  para- 
pets on  each  side;  vvhich  last  description  is  re- 
markable in  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  these  being 
hollowed  out  on  the  under-side,  uke  a  scoop,  and 
with  such  a  concavity,  that  the  finger  may  be  cut 
across  to  the  bone,  without  hurtmg  the  artery 
which  runs  along  it.  At  other  times,  the  arteries 
pass  in  canals  wrought  in  the  substance,  and  in 
the  ve^  middle  of  the  substance,  of  the  bone : 
thb  takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  is  found 
where  there  would  otherwise  be  danger  of  com- 
pression by  sudden  curvature.  All  this  care  is 
wonderful,  yet  not  more  than  what  the  import- 
ance of  the  case  required.  To  those  who  venture 
their  lives  in  a  ship,  it  has  been  often  said,  that 
there  is  only  an  inch-board  between  them  and 
death ;  but  m  the  bod^  itself,  especially  in  the  ar- 
terial system,  there  is,  in  many  parts,  only  a 
membrane,  a  skin,  a  thread.  For  which  reason, 
this  system  lies  deep  under  the  integuments; 
whereas  the  veins,  in  which  the  mischid'that  en- 
sues from  injuring  the  coats  is  much  less,  lie  in 
general  above  the  arteries;  come  nearer  to  the 
surfoce ;  are  more  exposed. 

It  may  be  fiirther  omerved  concerning  the  two 
systems  taken  together,  that  though  the  arterial, 
with  its  trunk  and  branches  and  small  twigs,  may 
be  imagined  to  issue  or  proceed,  in  other  words, 
to  grow  from,  the  heart;  like  a  plant  from  its 
root,  or  the  nbres  of  a  leaf  from  its  foot-stalk, 
(which,  however,  were  it  so,  would  be  only  to  re- 
solve one  mechanism  into  another,)  vet  the  venal, 
the  returning  system^  can  never  be  rormed  in  this 
manner.^  The  artenes  might  go  on  shooting  out 
from  their  extremities,  t.  e.  lengthening  and  sub- 
dividing indefinitely ;  but  an  inverted  system,  con- 
tinually uniting  its  streams,  instead  of  dividing, 
and  thus  canying  back  what  the  other  system 
carried  out,  couki  not  be  referred  to  the  same  pro- 


II.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  en- 
gine whkh  works  this  machinery,  w.  the  heart. 


For  our  purpose  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  ascertain  the 
principle  upon  which  the  heart  acts.  Whether  it 
be  imtatbn  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  blood, 
by  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  whatever 
elw  be  the  cause  of  its  motion,  it  is  something 
which  is  capable  of  producing,  in  a  living  muscu- 
lar fibre,  reciprocal  contraction  and  relaxatioa. 
This  is  the  power  we  have  to  work  with :  and  the 
inquiry  is,  how  this  power  is  applied  in  the  in- 
stance before  us  1  Tnere  is  provided,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  body,  a  hollow  muscle,  invested 
with  spiral  fibres,  running  in  both  directions,  the 
layers  intersecting  one  another;  in  some  animals, 
however^ppearing  to  be  semi-circular  rather  than 
spiral.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres,  the 
sides  of  the  muscular  cavities  are  necessarily 
squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  from  them 
any  fluid  which  they  may  at  that  time  contain : 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavities 
are  in  their  turn  dilated,  and,  of  course,  prepared 
to  admit  every  fluid  which  may  be  poured  into 
them.  Into  these  cavities  are  inserted  the  great 
trunks,  both  of  the  arteries  which  carry  out  the 
Mood,  and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it  back  This 
is  a  general  account  of  the  app^atus ;  and  the 
simplest  idea  of  its  action  is,  that,  by  each  con- 
traction, a  portion  of  blood  is  forced  fy  a  syringe 
into  the  arteries ;  and,  at  each  dilatation,  an  equal 
portion  ii  received  from  the  veins.  This  produces, 
at  each  pulse,  a  motion,  and  change  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  to  the  amount  of  what  Uie  cavity  con- 
tains, wnich,  in  a  full-grown  human  heart,  1  un- 
derstand is  about  an  ounce,  or  two  table-spoons 
full.  How  quickly  these  changes  succeed  one 
another,  and  by  this  succession  how  sufficient 
they  are  to  support  a  stream  or  circulation  through- 
out the  system,  may  be  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing computation,  abridged  ^m  Keilf's  Anatomy, 
p.  117.  ed.  3;  ''Each  ventricle  will  at  least  con- 
tain one  ounce  of  blood.  The  heart  contracts  four 
thousand  times  in  one  hour ;  from  whkh  it  fol- 
lows, that  there  pass  through  the  heart,  every 
hour,  four  thousand  ounces,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  bkxxL  Now  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-five  pounds;  so 
that  a  quantity  of  blood,  equal  to  the  whole  mass 
of  blood,  passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  times 
in  one  hour ;  which  is  about  once  every  four  mi- 
nutes." Consider  what  an  a^r  this  is,  when  vwj 
come  to  very  large  animals.  The  aorta  of  a  whale 
is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the 
water-works  at  London  Bridge ;  and  the  water 
roaring  in  its  passage  throuffh  that  pipe  is  inferior, 
in  impetus  and  veloaty,  to  the  blooa  gushing  from 
the  whale's  heart  Hear  Dr.  Hunter's  account 
of  the  dissection  of  a  whale:-—"  The  aorta  mea- 
sured a  foot  diameter.  Ten  or  fifteen  galfons  of 
blood  are  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  a  stroke,  with 
an  immense  velocity,  through  a  tube  of  a  fool 
diameter.  The  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with 
wonder."* 

The  account  which  we  have  here  stated,  of  the 
injection  of  blood  into  the  arteries  by  the  con- 
traction, and  of  the  corresponding  reception  of  it 
from  the  veins  by  the  dilatation,  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and,  of  the  circulation  beinj^  thereby 
maintained  through  the  blood-vessels  ofthe  bmly, 
is  true,  but  impenect.  The  heart  performs  this 
office,  but  it  is  in  conjunction  with  another  of 


•  Or.  Honter*i  Aocounl  of  the  DiMection  of  a  Wbals. 
'Phil.  Trans. 
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•foal  eQTMMi^  and  importance.  It  was  necwary 
that  the  blooa  should  be  suooessively  brouffht  into 
eontact)  or  contiguity,  or  proximity,  with  the  eUr. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  chemical  reason,  upon 
which  thu  necfvsity  is  founded,  has  been  yet  suf- 
ficiently explored.  It  seems  to  be  made  appear, 
that  the  atmosphers  which  we  breathe  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  kinds  of  air;  one  pure  and  vital,  the 
ether,  for  the  purposes  of  liie,  eflete,  foul,  and 
noxious :  that  when  we  have  drawn  in  our  breath, 
the  Mood  in  the  lungs  imbibes  firom  the  air,  thus 
bro«ight  into  contiguity  with  it,  a  portion  of  its 
pure  ingredient,  aiul,  at  the  same  time,  gives  out 
the  effete  or  corrupt  air  which  it  contained,  and 
which  is  carried  away,  along  with  the  halitus, 
every  time  we  expire.  At  least;  by  comparing 
the  air  which  is  breathed  from  the  lungs,  with 
the  air  which  enters  the  lungs,  it  is  foundto  have 
kist  sooie  of  its  pure  part,  and  to  have  brought 
away  with  it  an  addition  of  its  impure  part. 
Wfaiether  these  experiments  satisfy  the  question, 
as  to  the  need  which  the  blood  stands  in  of  bdiig 
visited  by  continual  accesses  of  air,  is  not  for  us 
to  inquire  into,  nor  material  to  our  argument:  it 
is  sufficient  to  know,  that,  in  the  constitution  of 
most  animals,  such  a  necessity  exists,  and  that 
the  air,  by  some  means,  or  otHiBr,  mtut  be  intro- 
dnced  into  a  near  communication  with  the  blood. 
The  lungs  of  animals  are  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  consist  of  blood-vessels,  and  air-ves- 
sels, lying  dose  to  each  other;  and  wherever  there 
is  a  branch  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  there  is  a 
branch  accompanying  it,  of  the  vem  and  artery, 
and  the  air-vessel  is  uwa]^  in  the  middle  between 
the  blood-vessels  *  The  internal  surfiioe  of  theee 
vessels,  upon  which  the  application  of  the  air  to 
the  blood  depends,  would,  if  collected  and  expand- 
ed, be,  in  a  man,  e^ual  to  superficies  of  nfleen 
foet  square.  Now,  m  order  to  give  the  Mood  in 
its  course  the  benefit  of  this  organixation,  (and 
this  is  the  part  of  the  subject  wiUi  which  we  are 
chiefiy  concerned,)  the  following  operation  takes 
pbKse.  As  soon  as  the  blood  is  received  by  the 
neart  from  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  before  that 
b  sent  out  again  into  its  arteries,  it  is  carried,  by 
the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  by 
means  of  a  separate  and  supplementary  artery,  to 
the  lungs ;  and  made  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs;  from  which,  after  it  has  undergone  the  ac- 
tion, whatever  it  be,  of  that  viscus,  it  is  brought 
back  by  a  large  vein  onoe  more  to  the  heart,  in 
order,  when  thus  concocted  and  prepared,  to  be 
thence  distributed  anew  into  the  system.  This 
assigns  to  the  heart  a  double  office.  The  pulmo- 
nary circulation  b  a  system  within  a  system; 
andone  action  of  the  heart  is  the  origin  of  both. 
For  this  complicated  function,  four  cavities  be- 
come necessary;  and  four  are  accordingly  pro- 
vided :  two,  called  ventricles,  which  tend  out  the 
blood,  vir.  one  into  the  lungs,  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  other  into  the  mass,  alter  it  has  returned  from 
the  lungs :  two  others  also,  called  aurides,  which 
receive  the  blood  from  the  vetns;  viz.  one.  as  it 
oomes  immediately  from  the  body;  the  other  as 
the  same  blood  comes  a  second  time  after  its  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs.  So  that  there  are  two 
receiving  cavities,  and  two  forcing  cavities.  The 
structure  of  the  heart  has  reference  to  the  lungs ; 
for  without  the  lungs,  one  of  each  would  have 
been  sufficient.    The  tnuisbtion  of  the  blood  m 


•  KeiU*t  Anatongy.  p^  19J. 


the  heart  itsdf  is  after  this  manner.  Tbaiweii^ 
ing  cavitiee  respectively  communicate  with  dw 
fo>R:ing  cavities,  and,  by  their  contraction,  unkad 
the  received  blood  into  them.  The  forang  cavi- 
ties, when  it  is  their  turn  to  contract,  compel  the 
aame  Mood  into  the  mouths  of  the  arteries. 

The  account  here  given  will  not  convey  to  t 
reader,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  any  thing  like  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  form,  action,  or  use,  of  the 
parts,  (nor  can  any  short  and  popular  account  do 
this ;)  but  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  testily  con- 
trivance; and  although  unperlect,  bemg  true  as 
lar  as  it  goes,  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  onh^  pur- 
poee  for  which  we  offer  it,  the  purpose  of  th»oon- 
elusion. 

*'  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator,"  saith  Hambui]^ 
er,  "  is  in  nothing  seen  more  gloriously  than  in  the 
heart"  And  how  well  doth  it  execute  its  office ! 
An  anatomist,  who  understood  the  stmctnre  of 
the  heart,  might  say  beforehand  that  it  would 
play ;  but  he  would  expect,  I  think,  from  the  com- 
plexi^  of  ito  mechanism,  and  the  delicacy  of  many 
of  ito  parts,  that  it  shouki  always  be  hahle  to  de- 
rangement, or  that  it  wouM  soon  work  itself  out 
Yet  shaO  this  wonderlul  machine  go,  night  and 
day,  for  eighty  yean  together,  at  the  rate  oft 
himdred  thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four  houn, 
having,  at  eveir  stroke,  a  great  rei^stance  to  over- 
come; and  shall  continue  this  action  for  this  length 
of  time,  without  disorder  and  without  weariness! 

But&rther:  FrDm  the  account  which  has  bent 
given  of  the  mechanism  cf  the  heart,  it  b  evident 
Uiat  it  must  require  the  interposition  of  vahn: 
that  the  success  indeed  of  ito  action  moat  depend 
upon  these;  for  when  any  one  of  ito  cavities  con- 
tracts, the  necessary  tendlency  of  the  force  win  be 
to  drive  the  enclosed  blood,  not  only  into  the  mouth 
of  the  arteiy  where  it  ought  to  ^,  but  abo  back 
again  into  the  mouth  of  the  vein  from  which  it 
flowed.  In  like  manner,  when  by  the  rebxatioo 
of  the  fibres  the  same  cavity  b  dOated,  the  bknd 
would  not  only  run  into  k  from  the  vein,  whaeh 
was  the  course  intended,  hut  back  from  the  arte- 
ry, through  which  it  ought  to  be  nKwing  farwanL 
Tne  way  of  preventing  a  reflux  of  the  fluid,  ra 
both  these  cases,  b  to  &  valves,  whidi,  like  flood- 
gates, may  open  a  way  to  the  stream  in  one  dirro- 
tum,  and  shut  up  the  passage  against  ft  in  another. 
The  heart,  constitutea  as  it  is,  can  no  more  woriL 
without  valvea.  than  a  pump  can.  When  the  pis- 
ton descends  in  a  pump.  If  it  were  not  for  ths 
stoppage  by  the  valve  beneath,  the  motion  wouU 
only  tmrust  down  the  water  which  it  had  befoie 
drawn  up.  A  similar  consequence  would  fivs- 
trato  the  action  of  the  heart.  Valves,  theiefoie, 
property  disposed,  i  e.  property  with  respect  tothe 
course  of  the  blood  which  it  is  neceasaiy  to  mo- 
mote,  are  easential  tothe  contrivance.  Andvahet 
to  ditpoted,  are  accordinf^y  provided.  A  vahe 
b  plaoed  in  the  communication  between  each  aa- 
ricle  and  ito  ventricle,  lest  when  the  ventricle  eoo- 
tracto,  part  of  the  Mood  should  get  back  agun  in 
to  the  auride,  instead  of  the  whole  entering,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  the  mouth  of  the  artery.  A  vahe  ii 
also  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  great  aite> 
Ties  which  take  the  blood  from  the  heart;  lesria^ 
the  passage  free,  so  k>n^  as  the  bkxM)  holds  ili  pr» 
per  course  forward;  dosmg  it,  whenever  the  Mood, 
m  consequence  of  the  relocation  of  the  ventricje, 
would  attempt  to  flow  back.  There  b  some  taris- 
ty  in  the  construction  of  these  valves,  though  all 
the  valves  of  the  body  act  neaxlr  upon  the  nns 
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principle,  and  are  destined  to  the  same  use.  In 
general  they  consist  of  a  thin  membrane,  lying 
close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  consequently 
allowing  an  open  passage  whilst  the  stream  runs 
one  way,  but  thrust  out  from  the  side  by  the  fluid 
setting  behind  it,  and  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
blood,  when  it  would  flow  the  other  way.  Where 
more  than  one  membrane  is  employed,  the  diifer- 
ent  membranes  only  compose  one  valve.  Their 
joint  action  fulfils  the  omce  of  a  valve :  for  in- 
stance; over  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart  into  the  right  ventricle,  uiree  of  these 
skins  or  membranes  are  fixed,  of  a  triangular  figure, 
the  bases  of  the  triangles  fastened  to  the  desh ; 
the  sides  and  summits  loose ;  but,  though  loose, 
connected  by  threads  of  a  determinate  length,  with 
certain  small  ileshy  prominences  adjoining.  The 
efiect  of  this  construction  is,  that  when  the  ven- 
tricle contracts,  the  blood  endeavouring  to  escape 
in  all  directions,  and  amongst  other  directions, 
pressing  upwards,  gets  between  these  membranes 
and  the  sides  of  the  passage ;  and  thereby  forces 
tbem  up  into  such  a  position,  as  that,  togc^ther,  they 
constitute,  when  raised,  a  hollow  cone,  (the  strings, 
before  spoken  of,  hindering  them  from  proceeding 
or  separating  farther;)  which  cone,  entirely  occu- 

Othe  passage,  prevents  the  return  of  the 
into  the  auricle.  A  shorter  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  this :  so  long  as  the  blood  proceeds 
in  its  proper  course,  the  membranes  which  com- 
pose the  valve  are  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  occasion  no  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion :  when  the  blood  would  regurgitate,  they  arc 
raised  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  its  cavity,  shut  up  the  channel. 
Can  any  one  doubt  of  contrivance  here  :  or  is  it 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  proof  of  it  1 

This  valve,  also,  is  not  more  curious  in  its  struc- 
tore,  than  it  is  important  in  its  office.  Upon  the 
play  of  the  valve,  even  upon  the  nroporiioned 
length  of  the  strings  or  fibres  which  check  thu  as- 
cent of  the  membranes,  depends,  as  it  should 
seem,  nothing  less  than  the  life  itself  of  the  ani- 
mal. We  may  here  likewise  repeat,  what  we  be- 
fore observed  concerning  some  or  the  lig.-unents  of 
the  body,  that  they  could  not  bo  formed  by  any 
action  of  the  parts  themselves.  ^  There  are  cases 
in  which,  althoi^h  good  uses  appear  to  arise  from 
the  shape  or  conjuration  of  a  part,  yet  that  shape 
or  connguration  itself  may  seem  to  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  part,  or  by  the  action  or  pres- 
sure of  adjoining  parts.  Thus  the  bend  ana  the 
internal  smooth  concavity  of  the  ribs,  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  equal  pressure  of  the  soft  bowels  ; 
the  particular  shape  of  some  bones  and  joints,  to 
the  traction  of  the  annexed  muscles,  or  to  the  po- 
sition of  contiguous  muscles.  But  valves  could 
not  tie  so  formed.  Action  and  pressure  are  all 
against  them.  The  blood,  in  its  proper  course, 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  such  things ;  and  in  its 
improper  or  reflected  cuirent,  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  their  production.  Whilst  we  see,  there- 
fore, the  use  and  necessity  of  this  machinery,  we 
can  look  to  no  other  account  of  its  origin  or  forma- 
tion than  the  intending  mind  of  a  Creator.  Nor 
can  we  without  admiration  reflect,  that  such  thin 
membranes,  such  weak  and  tender  instruments 
as  these  valves  are,  should  be  able  to  hold  out  for 
seventy  or  eighty  yeara. 

Here  also  we  cannot  consider  but  with  grati- 
tude, how  happy  it  is  that  our  vital  motions  are 
involuntary .  We  should  have  enough  to  do,  if 
3G 


we  had  to  keep  our  hearts  beating,  and  our  sto- 
machs at  work.  Did  these  things  depend,  we  will 
not  say  upon  our  eflbrt,  but  upon  our  bidding,  our 
care,  or  our  attention,  they  would  leave  us  leisure 
for  notliing  else.  We  must  have  been  continually 
upon  the  watch,  and  continually  in  fear;  nor  would 
this  constitution  have  allowed  of  sleep. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expected,  that  an  organ  so 
precious,  of  such  central  and  primary  importance 
as  the  heart  is,  should  be  defended  by  a  case.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  membranous  purse  or  ba^,  made  of 
strong,  tough  materials,  is  provided  for  it ;  holding 
the  heart  within  its  cavity;  sitting  loosely  and 
easik  about  it ,  f^uarding  its  substance,  without 
confining  its  motion;  and  containing  likewise  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
tne  surface  of  the  heart  in  a  state  of  suppleness 
and  moisture.  How  should  such  a  loose  covering 
be  generated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  1  Does 
not  the  enclosing  of  it  in  a  sack,  answering  no 
other  purpose  but  that  enclosure,  show  the  care 
that  has  been  taken  of  its  prcser\'ation  1 

One  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  probably 
(amongst  other  uses)  is,  to  distribute  nourishment 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  How  minute 
and  multiplied  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, for  that  purpose,  are ;  and  how  thickly  spread, 
over  at  least  the  superficies  of  the  body,  is  proved 
by  the  single  ol>6ervation,  that  we  cannot  prick 
the  point  of  a  pin  into  the  flesh,  without  drawing 
blood,  t.  e.  witnout  finding  a  blood-vessel.  Nor, 
internally,  is  their  diffusion  less  universal.  Blood- 
vessels run  along  the  surface  of  membranes,  per- 
vade the  substance  of  muscles,  penetrate  the  bones. 
Even  into  every  tooth,  we  trace,  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  root,  an  artery  to  feed  the  bone,  as 
well  as  a  vein  to  bring  back  the  spare  blood  from 
it ;  both  which,  with  the  addition  of  an  accompany- 
ing nerve,  form  a  thread  only  a  little  thicker  than 
a  horse-hair. 

Wherefore,  when  the  nourishment  taken  in  at 
the  mouth  has  once  reached,  and  mixed  itself  with 
the  blood,  every  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  way  of 
being  supplied  with  it.  And  this  introduces  an- 
other ^nd  topic,  namely,  the  manner  in  which 
the  ahment  gets  into  the  blood ;  which  is  a  subject 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  another  entire  system  of  vessels. 

II.  For  this  necessary  part  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, an  apparatus  is  provided,  in  a  great  measure 
capable  of  being  what  anatomists  call  demonstrated, 
that  is,  shown  in  the  dead  body ; — and  a  line  or 
course  of  conveyance,  which  we  can  pureue  by 
our  examinations. 

First,  the  food  descends  by  a  wide  passage  into 
the  intestines,  vindcrgoing  two  great  preparations 
on  its  way :  one,  in  the  mouth  by  mastication  and 
moisture--(c4in  it  be  doubted  with  what  design 
the  teeth  were  placed  in  the  road  to  the  stomach, 
or  that  thcro  was  choice  in  fixing  them  in  this 
situation  1^  the  other,  by  digestion  m  the  stomach 
itself.  Or  this  last  surprising  dissolution  I  say 
nothing ;  because  it  is  chymist^,  and  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  display  mecfaiamsm.  The  figure  and 
position  of  the  stomach  (I  speak  all  along  with  a 
reference  to  the  human  organ)  are  calcinated  for 
detaining  the  food  long  enough  for  the  action  of 
its  digestive  juice.  It  has  the  shape  of  the  pouch 
of  a  tegpipe ;  lies  across  the  body ;  and  the  pylorus, 
or  passage  by  which  the  food  leaves  it,  is  some- 
what higher  m  the  body  than  the  cardia,  or  orifice 
j  by  which  it  entere  lo  that  it  is  by  the  contraction 
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of  tlie  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  that  the  con- 
tents, after  having  undergone  the  application  of 
the  sastric  menstruum,  are  gradually  pressed  out. 
In  dogs  and  cats,  this  action  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  has  been  displayed  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
slow  and  gentle  undulation,  propagated  from  one 
orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason  that  I  omitted,  for  the  present,  offering  any 
observation  upon  the  digestive  fluid,  I  shall  say 
nothing  concerning  the  bue  or  the  pancreatic  juice, 
&rther  than  to  obwrve  upon  the  mechanism,  viz. 
that  from  the  glands  in  which  these  secretions  are 
elaborated,  pipes  are  laid  into  the  first  of  the  intes- 
tines, through  which  ppes  the  product  of  each 
gland  flows  into  that  Dowel,  and  is  there  mixed 
"  with  the  aliment,  as  soon  almost  as  it  passes  the 
stomach ;  adding  also  as  a  remark,  how  ^rrievously 
this  same  bile  ofiends  the  stomach  itself,  yet 
cherishes  the  vessel  that  lies  next  to  it. 

Secondly,  We  have  now  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
testines, converted  into  pulp;  and,  though  lately 
consisting  often  different  viands,  reduced  to  nearlv 
a  uniform  substance,  and  to  a  state  fitted  for  yield- 
ing its  essence,  which  is  called  chyle,  but  which 
is  milk,  or  more  nearly  resembling  milk  than  any 
other  liquor  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  For 
the  straming  of  this  fluid  from  the  digested  aliment 
in  the  course  of  its  long  progress  through  the 
body,  myriads  of  capillary  tuoes,  t.  e.  pipes  as 
small  as  hairs,  open  their  orifices  into  the  cavity 
of  every  part  of  the  intestines.  These  tubes, 
which  are  so  fine  and  slender  as  not  to  be  visible 
unless  when  distended  with  chyle,  soon  unite  into 
larger  branches.  The  pipes,  formed  by  this  union, 
terminate  in  glands,  firom  which  other  pipes  of  a 
itill  larger  diameter  arising,  carry  the  chyle  from 
all  parts,  into  a  common  reservoir  or  receptacle. 
This  receptacle  is  a  bag  of  size  enough  to  hold 
about  two  table-spoons  roll ;  and  from  this  vessel 
a  duct  or  main  pipe  proceeds,  climbing  up  the 
back  part  of  the  chest,  and  afterward  creeping 
along  the  gullet  till  it  reach  the  neck.  Here  it 
meets  the  river:  here  it  discharges  itself  into  a 
large  vein,  which  soon  conveys  the  chvle,  now 
flowing  along  vnth  the  old  blood,  to  the  heart. 
This  whole  route  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  no- 
thing is  left  to  be  supplied  by  imagination  or  con- 
jecture. Now,  beside  the  subserviency  of  this 
structure,  collectively  considered,  to  a  manifest 
and  necessary  purpose,  we  may  remark  two  or 
three  separate  particula!n  in  it,  which  show,  not 
only  the  contrivance,  but  the  perfection  of  it.  We 
may  remark,  first,  the  length  of  the  intestines, 
which,  in  the  human  subject,  is  six  times  that  of 
the  body.  Simply  for  a  passage,  these  voluminous 
bowels,  this  prolixity  of  gut,  seems  in  no  wise  ne- 
cessary ;  but  in  ord^r  to  allow  time  and  space  for 
the  successive  extraction  of  the  chyle  from  the 
digested  aliment,  namely,  that  the  chyle  which 
escapes  the  lacteals  of  one  part  of  the  guts  may  be 
taken  up  by  those  of  some  other  part,  the  length 
of  the  cainai  is  of  evident  use  and  conduciveness. 
Secondly,  we  must  also  remark  their  peristaltic 
niotion;  which  is  made  up  of  contractions,  follow- 
ing one  another  like  waves  upon  the  surface  of  a 
fluid,  and  not  unlike  what  we  observe  in  the  body 
of  an  earth-worm  crawling  along  the  around ;  and 
which  is  efiected  by  the  jomt  action  of  longitudinal 
and  of  spiral,  or  rather  perhaps  of  a  great  number 
of  separate  semicircular  fibres.  This  curious  ac- 
tion pushes  forward  the  grosser  part  of  the  ali- 
ment, at  the  some  time  that  the  more  subtile  parts, 


which  we  call  chyle,  are,  by  a  series  of  gentle 
compressions,  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifices 
of  the  lactod  veins.  Thirdly,  it  vras  ueonnry 
that  these  tubes,  which  we  denominate  ladctk, 
or  their  mouths  at  least,  should  be  made  as  nar- 
row as  possible,  in  order  to  deny  admisiioii  into 
the  blood\o  any  particle  which  is  of  size  enoogk 
to  make  a  lodgment  afterward  in  the  small  arteries, 
and  thereby  to  obstruct  the  drcuJation:  and  it  was 
also  necessary  that  this  extreme  tenuity  shook)  be 
compensated  by  multitude ;  for  a  brge  quanti^of 
chyle  (in  ordinary  constitutions,  not  less,  it  has 
been  computed,  thui  two  or  three  quarts  in  a  day) 
is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  passed  through 
them.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  number  of  toe 
lactrals  exceeding  all  powers  of  compntatk»;  and 
their  pipes  so  fine  and  slender,  as  not  to  be  viiiUp, 
unless  nlled,  to  the  naked  e^e;  and  their  orifices, 
wtdch  open  into  the  intestmes,  so  small,  as  not 
to  be  discernible  even  by  the  best  microscope. 
Fourthly,  the  main  pipe  which  carries  the  chyle 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  blood,  viz.  the  tboraac 
duct,  being  fixed  in  an  almost  upright  position, 
and  wanting  that  advantage  of  propulsion  which 
the  arteries  possess,  is  furnished  witn  a  succession 
of  valves  to  check  the  ascending  fluid,  when  once 
it  has  passed  them,  from  falling  back.  Theee 
valves  look  upward,  so  as  to  leave  the  ascent  free, 
but  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  chyle,  if,  for  want 
of  sufficient  force  to  push  it  on,  its  wdght  should 
at  any  time  cause  it  to  descend.  Fifthly,  the 
chyle  enters  the  blood  in  an  odd  place,  but  peniaps 
the  most  commodious  place  possible,  viz.  at  a  bise 
vein  in  the  neck,  so  situated  with  respect  to  tEs 
circulation,  as  speedily  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
heart.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  circumstance  of 
great  moment ;  for  had  the  chyle  entered  the  blood 
at  an  artery,  or  at  a  distant  vein,  the  fluid,  com- 
posed of  tfaie  old  and  the  new  materials,  most  have 
performed  a  considerable  part  of  the  drcuktioo, 
oefore  it  received  that  couming  in  the  huin 
which  is,  probably,  necessary  for  uie  intimate  m 
perfect  union  of'^the  old  blood  with  the  leoent 
chyle.  Who  could  have  dreamt  of  a  communica- 
tion betvTeen  the  cavity  of  the  intestines  and  the 
left  great  vein  of  the  neck?  Who  could  ha»c 
suspected  that  this  communication  should  be  the 
medium  through  which  airnourishment  is  derived 
to  the  body ;  or  this  the  placey  where,  by  a  side-inkl, 
the  important  junction  is  formed  between  the 
blood  and  the  material  which  fiseds  it  1 

We  postponed  the  considerBtion  of  digeaiiim^ 
lest  it  should  interrupt  us  in  tracing  the  cooise  of 
the  food  to  the  blood ;  but  in  treating  of  the  ali- 
mentary system,  so  principal  a  part  of^the  process 
cannot  be  omitted. 

Of  the  gastric  juice,  the  immediate  agent  by 
which  that  change  which  food  undergoes  in  oar 
stomachs  is  efifecSed,  we  shall  take  our  aocount 
from  the  numerous,  careful,  and  varied  experi- 
ments of  the  Abb6  Spallanzani. 

1.  It  is  not  a  simple  diluent,  but  a  real  sdreiit 
A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beef  had  scarcely  touch- 
ed the  stomach  of  a  crow,  when  the  solutioQ  be- 
gun. 

2.  It  has  not  the  nature  of  saliva ;  it  has  not 
the  nature  of  the  bUe ;  but  b  distinct  fifwn  both. 
By  experiments  out  of  the  body  it  appears,  that 
neither  of  these  secretions  acts  upon  alimentary 
substances,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gastric 
juice  acts. 

3.  Digestion  is  not  j)u/r^ac/ion:  forthedign^ 
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ing  flaid  resigts  potrefiiction  most  pertinaciously ; 
nay,  not  only  checks  its  &]ther  progress,  but  re- 
stores putrid  substances. 

4.  It  is  not  a  fermentaiive  process:  for  the  so- 
lution begins  at  the  surfiice,  and  proceeds  towards 
the  centre,  contrary  to  the  order  in  which  ferment 
ation  acts  and  spreads. 

5.  It  is  not  the  digestion  of  heat :  for  the  cold 
maw  of  a  cod  or  sturgeon  will  dissolve  the  shells 
of  crabs  or  lobsters,  larder  than  the  sides  of  the 
stomach  which  contains  them. 

In  a  word,  animal  digestion  carries  about  it  the 
marks  of  being  a  power  and  a  process  completely 
»ui  generis;  distmct  from  every  other;  at  least 
from  every  chymical  process  with  which  we  are 
ao^uainted.  And  the  most  wonderful  thins  about 
k  ii  its  appropriation ;  its  subserviency  to  the  par- 
ticalar  economy  of  each  animal.  The  gastric 
juice  of  an  owl,  &lcon,  or  kite,  will  not  touch  grain ; 
no,  not  even  to  finish  the  macerated  and  half-di- 
gested pulse  which  is  left  in  the  crops  of  thespar^ 
TOWS  that  the  bird  devours.  In  poultry^  the  tritu- 
TBtion  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  gastric  juice,  con- 
■inre  in  the  work  of  digestion.  The  gastric  juice 
will  not  dissolve  the  grain  whilst  it  is  whole.  En- 
tire grains  of  barley,  enclose]  in  tubes  or  sphe- 
rules, are  not  affected  by  it.  But  if  the  same 
grain  be  by  any  means  broken  or  ground,  the  gas- 
tric juice  immediately  lays  hold  of  it.  Hero  then 
is  wanted,  and  here  we  find,  a  combination  of 
mechanism  and  ch3rnustiy.  For  the  preparatory 
grinding,  the  gizzard  lends  its  mill.  And  as  all 
miU-works  slMHild  be  strong,  its  structure  is  so,  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  muscle  belonging  to  the 
animal.  The  internal  coat  also,  or  lining  of  the 
ffizzaid,  is,  for  the  same  purpose^  hard  and  carti- 
Minoos.  But,  forasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  sort 
or  animal  substance^  suited  for  the  reception  of 
glands  or  for  secretion,  the  |raBtric  juice,  in  this 
nmily,  is  not  supplied,  as  m  membranous  sto- 
machs, by  the  stonuich  itself,  but  by  the  gullet,  in 
which  the  feeding  glands  are  placed,  and  from 
which  it  trickles  (town  into  the  stomach. 

In  sheep,  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  effect  in  di- 
gesting plants^  unless  they  have  been  previously 
masticated.  It  only  produces  a  sligbt  maceration, 
nearly  such  as  common  water  would  produce,  in 
a  de|^  of  heat  somewhat  exceeding  tne  medium 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But  provided 
that  the  pJant  has  been  reduced  to  pieces  by  chew- 
ing, the  gastric  juice  then  proceeds  with  it,  first 
by  softemng  its  substance ;  next  by  destroying  its 
natural  consistency ;  and  lastly,  by  dissol  vinf  it 
so  completely,  as  not  even  to  spare  the  toughest 
and  most  stringy  parts,  such  as  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves. 

So  &r  our  accurate  and  indefatjgable  Abb6. — 
Dr.  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh,  in  ITTTi  found,  by  ex- 
periments tried  with  permrated  balls,  that  the  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox  speedily  dissolved 
yeg^bles,  but  made  no  impression  upon  beef, 
mutton,  and  other  animal  bodies.  Dr.  Hunter 
discovered  a  property  of  this  fluid,  of  a  most  cu- 
rious kind;  viz.  that  in  the  stomachs  of  animals 
which  feed  upon  flesh,  irresistibly  as  this  fluid  acts 
upon  animal  substances,  it  is  oiuy  upon  the  dead 
substance  that  it  operates  at  all.  The  living  fibre 
soflbrs  no  injury  from  lying  in  contact  with  it. 
Worms  and  insects  are  found  alive  in  the  sto- 
machs of  such  animals.  The  coats  of  the  human 
stomach,  in  a  healthy  state,  are  insensible  to  its 
presence ;  yet  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  (wherein 


the  gastric  juice,  not  having  been  weakened  by 
disease,  retains  its  activity,)  it  has  been  known  to 
eat  a  hole  through  the  bowel  which  contains  it* 
How  nice  is  this  discrimination  of  action,  yet  how 
necessary! 

But  to  return  to  our  hydraulics. 

III.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  very  remarkable  con- 
trivance. It  is  the  reservoir  of  a  canal.  ^  It  does 
not  form  the  channel  itself,  t.  e.  the  direct  com- 
munication between  the  liver  and  the  intestine, 
which  is  by  another  passage,  viz.  the  ductus  hepa- 
ticus^  continued  under  the  name  of  .the  ductus  com- 
munis ;  but  it  lies  adjacent  to  this  channel,  join- 
ing it  by  a  duct  of  its  own,  the  ductus  cysticua: 
by  which  structure  it  is  enabled,  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  add  its  contents  to,  and  increase  the 
flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum.  And  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  is  such  as  to  apply  this 
structure  to  the  best  advantage.  In  its  natural 
situation,  it  touches  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  consequently  is  compressed  by  the 
distention  of  that  vessel :  theef&ctof  which  com- 
pression is  to  force  out  from  the  bag,  and  send  in- 
to the  duodenum,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
bile,  to  meet  the  extraordiiuunr  demand  which  the 
repletion  of  the  stomach  bj  food  is  about  to  occa- 
don.t  Cheselden  describes^  the  gall-bladder  as 
seated  against  the  duodenum,  ana  thereby  liable 
to  have  its  fluid  pressed  out,  by  the  passage  of  the 
aliment  through  that  cavity ;  which  likewise  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  be  received  into  the 
intestine,  at  a  right  time,  and  in  a  due  proportion. 

There  may  be  other  purposes  answered  by  this 
contrivance;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are. 
The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  are  not  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  as  what  passes  from  the  liver 
through  a  direct  passage.S    It  is  possible  that  the 

Sail  may  be  changed,  and  for  some  purposes  me- 
orated,  by  keeping. 

The  entrance  of  the  gall -duct  into  the  duode* 
num  furnishes  another  observation.  Whenever 
either  smaller  tubes  are  inserted  into  larger  4ubes, 
or  tubes  into  vessels  and  cavities,  such  receiving 
tubes,  vessels,  or  cavities,  being  subject  to  muscu- 
lar constriction,  we  always  fiml  a  contrivance  to 
prevent  regurgitation.  In  some  cases,  valves  are 
used ;  in  other  cases,  amongst  which  is  that  now 
before  us,  a  different  expedient  is  resorted  to,  which 
may  be  thus  described :  The  gall-duct  enters  the 
duodenum  obliquely :  after  it  Has  pierced  the  first 
coat,  it  runs  near  two  fingers*  breadth  between  the 
coats,  before  it  opens  hito  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tine.ll  The  same  contrivance  is  used  in  another 
pert,  where  there  is  exactly  the  same  occasion  for 
It,  viz.  in  the  insertion  of  the  ureters  in  the  Mad- 
der. These  enter  the  bladder  near  its  neck,  run- 
ning obliquely  for  the  space  of  an  inch  between 
its  ooets.lT  It  is,  in  bolh  cases,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  this  structure  has  a  necessary  mecha- 
nical tendency  to  resist  regurgitation :  for  whatever 
force  acts  in  such  a  direction  as  to  urge  the  fluid 
back  into  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  must,  at  the 
same  time,  stretch  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
thereby  compress  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is 
included  between  them. 

IV.  Amongst  the  vessels  of  the  human  body 
the  pipe  which  conveys  the  saliva  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted, 


•  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  447.     t  Keill's  Aaat  p.  M 
I  Anal.  p.  164.  §  Keill,  (from  Malpiglnus,)  p.  W. 

I  Keill's  Anat  p.  6S.  IT  CbeseWen's  Anit-  p.  SCO. 
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I  to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  most  intelli- 
gible pieces  of  mechanism  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted The  saliva,  we  all  know,  is  used  in 
tne  mouth :  but  much  of  it  is  produced  on  the 
outside  of  the  cheek,  by  the  parotid  gland,  which 
lies  between  the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  In  order  to  carry  the  secr^ed  juice  to  its 
destination,  there  u  laid  from  the  gland,  on  the 
outside,  a  pipe,  about  the  thickness  of  a  wheat 
straw,  and  about  three  fingers'  breadth  in  length ; 
which,  after  riding  over  the  maaseter  muscle,  bores 
for  itself  a  hole  through  the  very  middle  of  the 
cheek ;  enters  by  that  nole,  which  is  a  complete 
perforation  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  into  the 
mouth;  and  there  discharges  its  fluid  very,  co- 
piously. 

v.  Another  exquisite  structure,  difiering  in- 
deed from  the  four  preceding  instances,  in  that  it 
does  not  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  fiuids,  but 
still  bdonging,  like  thes«,  to  the  class  of  pipes  or 
conduits  of  the  body,  is  seen  in  the  lamyx.  We 
all  know  that  there  go  down  the  throat  two  pipes, 
one  leading  to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs ; 
the  one  bemg  the  passage  for  the  food,  the  other 
for  the  breath  and  voice :  we  know  also  that  both 
these  passages  open  into  the  bottom  of  the  mouth; 
the  gullet,  necessarily,  for  the  conveyance  of  food ; 
and  the  wind-pipe,  for  speech  and  the  modulation 
of  sound,  not  much  less  so:  therefore  the  difficulty 
was,  the  passages  being  so  contiguous,  to  prevent 
the  food,  espeoally  the  liquids,  which  we  swal- 
low into  the  stomach,  from  entering  the  wind- 
pipe, i.  e.  the  road  to  the  lungs;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  error,  when  it  does  happen,  is 
perceived  by  the  convulsive  throes  that  are  uistant- 
ly  produced  This  business  "which  is  very  nice,  is 
managed  in  this  manner.  The  gullet  (the  pas- 
sage rar  food)  opens  into  the  mouth  like  the  cone 
or  upper  pait  or  a  funnel,  the  capacity  of  which 
forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Into  the 
side  of  this  funnel,  at  the  part  which  Hes  the 
lowest,  enters  the  wind-pipe,  by  a  chink  or  slit, 
with  a  lid  or  flap,  like  a  little  tongue,  accurately 
fitted  to  the  orince.  The  solids  or  liquids  which 
we  swallow,  pass  over  this  lid  or  flap,  as  they  de- 
■cend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet.  Both  the 
weight  of  the  food,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  swallowing,  contribute  to  keep  the 
Ud  closedown  upon  the  aperture,  whilst  any  thing 
is  passing ;  whereas,  by  means  of  its  natural  carti- 
lagmous  spring,  it  raises  itself  a  little,  as  soon  as 
tlM  food  IS  piuHed,  thereby  allowing  a  free  inlet 
and  outlet  for  the  respiration  of  air  by  the  lungs. 
Such  is  its  structure:  and  we  may  here  remark 
the  almost  complete  success  of  the  expedient,  viz. 
how  seklom  it  rails  of  its  purpose,  compared  with 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  fulfils  it. 
Reflect  how  frequently  we  swallow,  how  con- 
stantly we  breathe.  In  a  city  feast,  for  example, 
what  deglutition,  what  anhelation !  yet  docs  this 
little  caralage,  the  epiglottis,  so  eflfectually  inter- 
pose ito  offioB,  so  securely  guard  the  entrance  of 
the  wind-pipe,  that  whUst  morsel  after  morsel, 
draught  after  oraughL  are  coursing  one  another 
over  It,  an  accident  of^a  crumb  or  a  drop  slipping 
into  this  passage  (which  nevertheless  must  be 
opened  for  the  breath  every  second  of  time,) 
excites  in  the  whole  company,  not  only  alann  by 
its  danger,  but  stuprise  by  its  novelty.  Not  two 
guests  are  choked  m  a  century. 

There  is  no  room  for  pretending  that  the  action 
of  the  parts  may  have  gradually  formed  the  epi- 


glottis :  I  do  not  mean  in  the  same  individml,  bat 
in  a  succession  of  generations.  Net  only  the  ac- 
tion of  the  parts  has  no  such  tendency,  but  the 
animal  could  not  live,  nor  consequently  the  paiU 
act,  either  without  it,  or  with  it  in  a  half-fonned 
state.  The  species  was  not  to  wait  for  the 
gradual  formation  or  expansion  of  a  pait  which 
was,  from  the  first,  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Not  only  is  the  larynx  curious,  but  the  whole 
wind-pipe  possesses  a  structure  adapted  to  its  pe- 
culiar office.  It  is  made  up  (as  any  one  may  i^- 
ceive  by  putting  his  fingen  to  his  throat)  of  stoat 
cartilaginous  ringlets,  placed  at  small  and  equl 
distances  from  one  another.  Now  this  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  of  the  numerous  conduits  of 
the  body.  The  use  of  these  cartilages  is  to  keep 
the  passage  for  the  air  conttantly  open ;  which 
they  do  mechanically.  A  pipe  vdth  soft  mem- 
branous coats,  liable  to  collapse  and  close  when 
empty,  would  not  have  answered  here ;  although 
thn  be  the  general  vascular  structure,  and  a  stnic- 
ture  which  serves  very  well  for  those  tubes  which 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  distension  by  the 
fluid  tney  enclose,  or  which  aflbrd  a  passage  to 
solid  and  protruding  substances. 

Nevertheless  (which  is  another  particubuily 
well  worthy  of  notice,)  these  rings  are  not  com- 
plete, that  is,  are  not  cartilaginous  and  stiff  all 
round ;  but  their  hinder  part,  which  is  contiguoos 
to  the  guUet,  is  membranous  and  soft,  easily  yield- 
ing to  the  distensions  of  that  organ  occasioned  fay 
the  descent  of  solid  food.  The  same  rings  are  ako 
bevelled  off  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  the  better 
to  close  upon  one  another,  when  the  trachea  if 
compressed  or  shortened. 

The  constitution  of  the  trachea  may  soggc^ 
likewise  another  reflection.  The  membraiH 
which  lines  its  inside,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  semi- 
ble,  irritable  membrane  of  the  body.  It  rejcds 
the  touch  of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of  water, 
with  a  spasm  which  convulses  the  whole  frame; 
yet,  left  to  itself,  and  its  proper  oflke,  the  intra- 
mission  of  air  alone,  nothing  can  be  so  quiet  It 
does  not  even  make  itself  felt ;  a  man  does  not 
know  that  he  has  a  trachea.  This  capacity  of 
perceiving  with  such  acuteness,  this  impatience  of 
oflfence,  yet  perfect  rest  and  ease  when  let  akae. 
are  properties,  one  would  have  thought,  not  likely 
to  reside  in  the  same  subject  It  is  to  the  junc- 
tion, however,  of  these  almost  inconsistent  quafi- 
ties,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  delicate  paits 
of  the  body,  that  we  owe  our  safety  and  our  coo»- 
fort ;— our  safety  to  their  sensibility,  our  oomfoit 
to  their  repose. 

The  larynx,  or  rather  the  whole  windfipe 
taken  together,  (for  the  larynx  is  only  the  upper 
part  of  flie  wind-pipe,)  besidra  its  other  uses,  is 
also  a  mu^cal  instrument,  that  is  to  say,  it  it 
mechanism  expressly  adapted  to  the  moduJstioB 
of  sound ;  for  it  has  been  found  upon  trial,  that, 
by  relaxing  or  tightening  the  tendinous  bands  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vrind-pipe,  and  Uowii^  in  at 
the  other  end,  all  the  cries  and  notes  might  he 
produced  of  which  the  living  animal  was  captUe. 
It  can  be  sounded,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is 
sounded. 

Birds,  says  Bonnet,  have,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  wiiid-pipe,  a  conformation  like  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy,  for  the  modoktion  of  their  notes.  A 
tuneful  bird  is  a  ventrik)quist.  The  seat  of  the 
song  is  in  the  breast       ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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The  use  of  the  lungs  in  the  system  has  been 
■Bid  to  be  obscure;  one  use  however  is  plain, 
though  in  some  sense  external  to  the  system,  and 
that  u,  the  formation,  in  coniunction  with  the 
larynx,  of  voice  and  speech.  They  are,  to  animal 
mterance,  what  the  bellows  are  to  the  organ. 

For  the  sake  of  method,  we  have  considered 
animal  bodies  under  three  divisions;  their  bones, 
their  muscles,  and  their  vessels:  and  we  have 
stated  our  observations  upon  these  parts  scnaiately . 
But  this  is  to  diminish  the  strength  of  toe  argu- 
ment. The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  seen,  not  in 
their  separate  but  their  collective  action  ;  in  their 
mutual  subserviency  and  dependance ;  in  their  con- 
tributing toother  to  one  etfect,  and  one  use.  It 
has  been  said,  that  a  man  cannot  lift  his  hand  io 
his  head,  without  finding  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  existence  of  a  Grou.  And  it  is  well  said; 
for  he  has  only  to  ie6ect,  &miliar  as  this  action  is, 
and  simple  as  it  seems  to  be,  how  many  things 
are  requisite  for  the  performing  of  it :  how  many 
things  which  we  understand,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  more,  probably,  which  we  do  not;  viz.  first, 
a  long,  hard,  strong  cylinder,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  ann  its  firmness  and  tension;  but  which, 
being  rigid,  and,  in  its  substance,  inflexible,  can 
only  turn  upon  joints :  secondly,  therefore,  joints 
for  this  purpose ;  one  at  the  shoulder  to  raise  the 
arm,  another  at  the  elbow  to  bend  it ;  these  joints 
continually  fed  with  a  soft  mucilage  to  make  the 
parts  slip  easily  upon  one  another,  and  holden 
together  by  strong  braces,  to  keep  them  in  their 
position:  then,  thirdly,  strings  and  wires,  i.  e. 
muscles  and  tendons,  artificially  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  bones  in  the  directions  in 
which  the  joints  allow  them  to  move.  Hitherto  we 
•eem  to  understand  the  mechanism  pretty  well ; 
and,  understanding  this,  we  possess  enough  for 
oar  conclusion:  nevertheless,  we  have  hitherto 
only  a  machine  standing  still ;  a  dead  organization, 
— an  apparatus.  To  put  the  system  in  a  state  of 
activity ;  to  set  it  at  work ;  a  fiirther  provision  is 
necessary,  viz.  a  communication  with  the  brain 
by  means  of  nerves.  We  know  the  existence  of 
this  communication,  because  we  can  see  the  com- 
monicatiiig  threads,  and  can  trace  them  to  the 
brahi:  its  necessity  we  also  know,  because  if  the 
thrmd  be  cut,  if  the  communication  be  intercepted, 
the  muscle  becomes  paralytic :  but  beyond  this  we 
know  tittle ;  the  organization  being  too  minute  and 
anbtile  for  our  inspection. 

To  what  has  been  enumerated,  as  officiating  in 
the  siiigle  act  of  a  man's  raising  his  hand  to  ois 
head,  must  be  added  likewise,  allthat  is  necessary, 
and  all  that  contributes  to  the  growth,  nourishment, 
and  sustentation,  of  the  limb,  the  repair  of  its 
waste,  the  preservation  of  its  health :  such  as  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of  it ; 
its  lymphatics,  exhalants,  absorbents;  its  excre- 
tlons  and  integuments.  All  these  share  in  the 
result ;  join  in  the  efiect :  and  how  all  these^  or 
any  of  them,  come  together  without  a  designing, 
disposing  intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Animal  Structure  regarded  a»  a  Mass. 

Contemplating  an  animal  body  in  its  collect- 
ive capacity,  we  cannot  forget  to  notice  what  a 
number  of  instnunents  are  Dioaght  together,  and 


often  within  how  small  a  compass.  It  is  a  cluster 
of  contrivances.  In  a  canary-bird,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  single  ounce  of  matter  which  composes 
his  body,  (but  which  seems  to  be  all  employed,) 
we  have  instruments  for  eating,  for  digesting,  for 
nourishment,  for  breathing,  for  generation,  fijr 
running,  for  fiying,  for  seeing,  fur  hearing,  for 
smelUng ;  each  appropriate, — each  entirely  dmer- 
cnt  from  all  the  rest. 

The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  frame,  con- 
sidered as  a  mass  or  assemblage,  exhibits  in  its 
composition  three  properties,  which  have  long 
struck  my  mind  as  indubitable  evidences,  not  only 
of  desi^,  but  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  ac- 
curacy in  prosecuting  the  design. 

I.  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspondency  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  animal :  the  right  hand  an- 
swering to  the  left,  leg  to  leg,  eye  to  eye,  one  side 
of  the  countenance  to  the  other;  and  with  a  pre- 
cision, to  imitate  which  in  any  tolerable  dej^ree 
forms  one  of  the  difiiculties  of  statuary,  and  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a  constant  attention  to 
this  property  of  his  work,  distinct  from  every  other. 

It  is  the  most  difikult  thing  that  can  be  to  get 
a  wig  made  even;  yet  how  seklom  is  the  face 
awry !  And  what  care  is  taken  that  it  should  not 
be  so,  the  anatomy  of  its  bones  demonstrates.  The 
upper  part  of  the  fiice  is  composed  of  thirteen 
bones,  six  on  each  side,  answenng  each  to  each, 
and  the  thirteenth,  without  a  fellow,  in  the  mid- 
dle; the  k>wer  part  of  the  fiice  is  in  like  manner 
composed  of  six  bones,  three  on  each  side  respect- 
ively corresponding,  and  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
centre.  In  building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  in 
order  to  make  the  curve  truej  t.  e.  the  parts  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  middle,  alike  in  figure  and  pootion  1 

The  exact  resemblance  of  the  ei/es,  considering 
how  compounded  this  oi^n  is  m  its  structure, 
how  various  and  how  dehcate  are  the  shades  of 
colour  with  which  its  iris  is  tinged :  how  differ- 
ently, as  to  effect  upon  appearance,  tne  eye  may 
be  mounted  in  its  socket,  and  how  differently  in 
different  heads  eyes  actually  are  set, — is  a  proper- 
ty of  animal  homes  much  to  be  admired.  Of  ten 
thousand  eyes,  I  do  not  know  that  it  woukl  be 
possible  to  match  one,  except  with  its  own  fellow :  or 
to  distribute  them  into  suitable  pairs  by  any  otner 
selection  than  that  which  obtains. 

This  regularity  of  the  animal  structure  is  ren- 
dered more  remarkable  by  the  three  foUowingcon- 
sideratbns.  First,  the  limbs,  separately  token, 
have  not  this  correlation  of  parts,  but  the  contrary 
of  it  A  knife  drawn  down  the  chine,  cuts  the 
human  body  into  two  parts,  externally  equal  and 
alike;  you  cannot  draw  a  straight  line  which 
will  divide  a  hand,  a  foot,  the  leg,  the  thigh,  the 
cheek,  the  eye,  the  ear,  into  two  parts  eqiud  and 
alike.  Those  parts  which  are  placed  upon  the 
middle  or  partition  line  of  the  body,  or  which 
traverse  that  line,  as  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  lips, 
may  be  so  divided,  or,  more  property  speaking,  are 
double  organs:  but  other  parts  cannot  This 
shows  that  the  correspondency  which  we  have 
been  describing,  does  not  arise  by  any  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject :  for,  if  necessary,  it 
would  be  universal ;  whereas  it  is  observed  only  - 
in  the  system  or  assemblage:  it  is  not  true  of  the 
separate  parts;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  found  where  it 
conduces  to  beauty  or  utinty;  it  is  not  found, 
where  it  would  subsist  at  the  expense  of  both. 
The  two  wings  of  a  bird  always  correspond :  the 
two  sides  of  a  feather  firequently  '       '    '         ^' 
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pedes,  miUepedefl,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  insects,  no 
two  1^  on  the  same  side  are  alike :  yet  there  is 
the  most  exact  parity  between  the  legs  opposite  to 
one  another. 

2.  The  next  drcamstance  to  be  remarked  is, 
that,  whilst  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  so  confi- 
gurated, as  exUmaUy  to  exhibit  the  most  exact 
correspondency  of  the  opposite  sides,  the  contents 
of  these  cavities  have  no  such  correspondency.  A 
line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  breast,  divides 
the  thorax  into  two  sides  exacthr  similar;  yet 
these  two  sides  enclose  very  difierent  contents. 
The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe  of  the  lun^ 
on  the  right;  balancing  each  other,  neither  in 
size  nor  shape. '  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  liver  lies  on  the  right  side,  without 
any  similar  viscus  opposed  to  it  on  the  left.  The 
«pleen  indeed  is  situated  over  against  the  liver ; 
but  agreeing  with  the  liver  neimer  in  bulk  nor 
form.  There  is  no  equipollency  between  these. 
The  stomach  is  a  vessel,  both  irregular  in  its 
shape,  and  oblique  in  its  positbn.  The  foldings 
ancl  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not  present  a 
parity  of  sides.  Yet  that  symmetry  which  depends 
upon  the  correlation  of  the  sides,  is  extemall^  pre- 
served throughout  the  whole  trunk ;  and  is  the 
more  remarluible  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  the 
integuments  are  soft ;  and  the  shape,  consequent- 
ly, is  not,  as  the  thorax  is  by  its  ribs,  reduood  by 
natural  stays.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
external  proportion  does  not  arise  from  any  equali- 
tj  in  the  shape  or  pressure  of  the  intenial  contents. 
What  is  it  indeed  but  a  correction  of  inequalities  1 
an  adjustment,  by  mutual  compensation,  of  ano- 
malous forms  into  a  regular  congeries  1  the  effect, 
in  a  word,  of  artful,  and,  if  we  might  be  permitted 
80  to  speak,  of  studied  collocation! 

3.  Similar  also  to  this,  is  the  third  observation ; 
that  an  internal  inequality  in  the  feeding  yessels 
is  so  managed,  as  to  produce  no  inequality  in  parts 
which  were  intended  to  correspond.  The  right 
arm  answers  accurately  to  the  left,  both  in  size 
and  shape ;  but  the  arterial  branches,  which  sup- 
ply the  two  arms,  do  not  go  off  from  their  trunk, 
in  a  pair,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place, 
or  at  the  same  angle.  Under  which  want  of  si- 
militude, it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
same  quantity  of  blood  should  be  pushed  through 
each  artery :  yet  the  result  is  right ;  the  two  limbs, 
which  are  nourished  by  them,  perceive  no  diffi^r- 
ence  of  supply,  no  ef&cts  of  excess  or  deficiency. 

Concerning  the  difference  of  manner,  in  which 
the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  body,  separate  themselves  from 
the  aorta,  Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that 
the  advantage  which  the  left  gain  by  goin^  off  at 
an  angle  much  more  acute  than  the  right,  is  made 
up  to  the  right,  by  their  going  off  together  in  one 
branch.*  U  is  Ter^r  po8sU>le  3iat  this  may  be  the 
Compensating  contrivance ;  and  if  it  be  so,  how  cu- 
rious, how  hydrostatical ! 

II.  Anotfaier  perfiection  of  the  animal  mass  is 
the  package.  1  know  nothing  which  is  so  sur- 
prising. Examine  the  contents  of  the  trunk  of 
any  Iturse  animal.  Take  notice  how  soft,  how 
tender,  how  intricate  they  are ;  how  constantly  in 
action,  how  necessary  to  life !  Reflect  upon  the 
danger  of  any  injury  to  their  substance,  any  de- 
rangement of  their  position,  any  obstruction  to 
their  office.    Observe  the  heart  pumping  at  the 
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centre  at  the  rate  of  eighty  strokes  in  a  ndnute; 
one  set  of  pipes  carrying  tlie  stream  away  from  it, 
another  set  bringing,  in  its  course,  the  fluid  back 
to  it  again ;  the  lungs  performing  their  elabonte 
office,  viz.  distendii^  and  contracting  their  many 
thousand  vesicles,  by  a  reciprocation  which  cannot 
cease  for  a  minute;  the  stomach  exercising  its 
powerful  chymistry ;  the  bowels  silently  propdling 
the  changed  aliment;  collecting  firom  U  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  transmitting  to  the  blood,  an  incessant 
supply  of  prepared  and  assimilated  nourishment ; 
that  blood  pursuing  its  course ;  the  liver,  the  kid- 
neys, the  pancreas,  the  parotid,  with  many  other 
known  and  distinguishable  glands,  drawing  off 
from  it,  all  the  while,  their  proper  secretioos. 
These  several  operations,  together  with  otben 
more  subtile  but  less  capable  ofbeing  investigated, 
are  going  on  within  us,  at  one  and  uie  same  time. 
Think  of  this;  and  then  observe  how  the  body 
itself,  the  case  which  holds  this  machinery,  is  roDed, 
and  jolted,  and  tossed  about,  the  mecmLXiism  re- 
maining unhurt,  and  with  very  little  molestatkn 
even  ofits  nicest  motbns.  Observe  a  ropedancer, 
a  tumbler,  or  a  monkey ;  the  sudden  inversioos 
and  contortions  which  the  internal  parts  sutfam 
by  the  postures  into  which  their  bodies  are  thrown ; 
or  rather  observe  the  shocks  which  these  parts, 
even  in  ordinary  subjects,  sometimes  receiye  fiam 
falls  and  bruises,  or  by  abrupt  jerks  and  twists, 
without  sensible,  or  with  soon-recovered,  damage. 
Observe  this,  and  then  reflect  how  firmlj  eveir 
part  must  be  secured,  how  carefully  surrouiKfed, 
now  well  tied  down  and  packed  together. 

This  property  of  animal  bodies  has  never,  I 
thihk,  been  considered  under  a  distinct  head,  or 
so  fully  as  it  deserves.  I  may  be  allowed  there- 
fore, in  order  to  verify  my  observation  coaceming 
it,  to  set  forth  a  short  anatomical  detail,  thoo^ 
it  oblige  me  to  use  more  technical  langua^  than 
I  should  wish  to  introduce  into  a  work  ra'this  kind. 

1.  The  ?ieart  (such  care  is  taken  of  the  centre 
of  life)  is  placed  between  two  soft  lobes  of  the 
lungs:  is  tied  to  the  mediastinum  and  to  tht 
pencardium ;  which  pericardium  is  not  odIj  itself 
an  exceedingly  strong  membrane,  but  ocOerer 
firmly  to  the  duplicature  of  the  mediastiniun,  and, 
by  its  point,  to  the  middle  tendon  of  the  diaphragia. 
The  neart  Is  also  sustained  in  its  place  by  the 
great  blood-vessels  which  issue  from  it* 

2.  The  lungs  are  tied  to  the  sternum  by  the 
mediastinum,  before ;  to  the  vertebrs  by  the 
pleura,  behind.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  very 
use  of  the  mediastinum  (which  is  a  membraiH 
that  goes  straight  through  the  middle  of  the  tho> 
rax,  from  the  breast  to  the  back)  to  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  thorax  in  their  places;  in  particolar 
to  hinder  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  from  incommodii^ 
another,  or  the  parts  of  the  lungs  from  presong 
upon  each  other  when  we  lie  on  one  side.t 

3.  The  liver  is  fastened  in  the  body  by  two 
ligaments :  the  first,  which  is  lam  and  stroi^ 
comes  from  the  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  the  spcoiid 
IS  the  umbilical  vein,  which,  after  birth,  degene- 
rates into  a  ligament  The  first,  which  ii  the 
principal,  fixes  the  Hver  in  its  situation,  whilst 
the  body  holds  an  erect  posture ;  the  second  pro- 
vents  it  from  pressing  upon  the  diaphragm  when 
we  lie  down :  and  both  together  ^*^  w  suapMid 
the  hver  when  we  lie  upon  our  backs,  so  that  it 
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may  not  compreaa  oar  obstruct  the  ascendiiur  yena 
cava,*  to  which  belongs  the  important  office  of 
leturning  the  Mood  from  the  body  to  the  heart. 

4.  The  bladder  is  tied  to  the  naval  by  the 
urachos,  tnuisformed  into  a  ligament :  thus,  what 
was  a  passage  for  urine  to  the  foetus,  becomes, 
after  biith,  a  support  or  sta^r  to  the  bladder.  The 
peritoneum  also  keeps  the  viscera  from  confound- 
ing themselves  with,  or  pressing  irregularly  upon, 
the  bladder ;  for  the  kidnejrs  and  bladder  are  con- 
tained in  a  distinct  duplicature  of  that  membrane, 
being  thereby  partitioned  off  from  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen. 

5.  The  kidneys  are  lodged  in  a  bed  of  fiit. 

6.  The  pancreas^  or  sweetbread,  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  peritonsum,  which  is  the  great  wrap- 
ping-sheet, that  encloses  all  the  bowels  contained 
in  ue  lower  belly .t 

7.  The  spleen  also  is  confined  to  its  place  by  an 
adhesion  to  the  peritonsum  and  diaphragm,  and 
by  a^  connexion  with  the  omentum.t  It  is  possi- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  that  the  spleen  may  be  merely 
a  fluffing,  a  sof^  cushion  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  or 
hoUow,  which,  unless  occupied,  would  leave  the 
package  loose  and  unsteady  i  for  supposing  that 
It  answers  no  other  purpose  than  this,  it  must  be 
▼ascular,  and  admit  of  a  circulation  through  it, 
in  order  to  be  kept  alive,  or  be  a  part  of  a  Eving 

8.  The  omenlum^  epiploon,  or  cawl,  is  an 
apron  tud^ed  up,  or  doubling  upon  itself,  at  its 
lowest  part  Tne  upper  edffe  is  tied  to  tne  bot- 
tom of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen,  as  hath  already 
been  observed,  and  to  part  or  the  duodenum.  The 
TOdected  edffe  also,  aher  forming  the  doubling, 
oomes  up  behind  the  front  flap,  and  is  tied  to  the 
ooIoD  and  adjoining  viscera.§ 

9.  The  septa  of  the  brain  probably  prevent  one 
part  of  that  organ  from  pressing  wiUi  too  great  a 
weight  upon  another  part.  The  processes  of  the 
dura  mater  divide  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  like  so 
many  inner  partition  walls,  and  thereby  confine 
each  hemisphere  and  lobe  of  the  brain  to  the 
chamber  which  is  assigned  to  it,  without  its  being 
HaMe  to  rest  upon,  or  intermix  with,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  great  art  and  caution  of 
packinj^,  is  to  prevent  one  thing  hurting  another. 
This,  m  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  anlomen,  of 
an  animal  body,  is,  amongst  other  methods,  pro- 
vided for  by  membranous  partitions  and  wrap- 
pings, which  keep  the  parts  separate. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a  short  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  princi|>al  viscera  are  sus- 
tained in  their  places.  But  of  the  provisions  for 
this  purpose,  by  far,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
corioos,  and  where  also  such  a  provision  was 
most  wanted,  is  in  the  gvU.  It  is  pretty  evident, 
that  a  long  narrow  tube  Tin  man,  about  five  times 
the  length  of  the  body)  laid  from  side  to  side  in 
folds  upon  one  another,  winding  in  oblique  and 
circuitous  directions,  composed  also  of  a  sofl  and 
yielding  substance,  must,  without  some  extraor- 
dinary precaution  for  its  safety,  be  continually 
displaced  by  the  various,  sudden,  and  abrupt  mo- 
tions of  the  body  which  contains  it.  I  should 
expect  that,  if  not  bruised  or  wounded  by  every 
(all,  or  leap,  or  twist,  it  would  be  entangled,  or  be 
involved  witlv  itself;  or,  at  the  least,  supped  and 
shaken  out  of  the  order  in  which  it  is  disposed. 
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and  which  order  is  neceflsary  to  be  preserved,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  important  functions  which 
it  has  to  execute  in  the  animal  economy.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  how  a  danger  so  serious,  and  yet 
so  natural  to  the  length,  narrowness,  and  tubular 
form,  of  the  part,  is  prorided  against  The  ex- 
pedient is  admirable :  and  it  is  this.  The  intesti- 
nal canal,  throughout  its  whole  process,  is  knit  to 
the  edge  of  a  broad  fiit  membrane  called  the 
mesentery.  It  forms  the  margin  of  this  mesentery, 
beingstitched  and  &stened  to  it  like  the  edging  or 
a  rume :  bein^  four  times  as  long  as  the  mesen- 
tery itself,  it  IS  what  a  sempstress  would  call, 
"  puckered  or  gathered  on"  to  it  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  of  the  gut  with  the  me- 
sentery ;  and  being  thus  joined  to,  or  rather  made 
a  part  of  the  mesentery,  it  is  folded  and  wrapped 
up  together  vrith  it.  Now  the  mesentery  having 
a  considerable  dimension  in  breadth,  bein^r  in  its 
substance,  withal,  both  thick  and  suety,  is  capa- 
ble of  a  close  and  safe  folding,  in  comparison  of 
what  the  intestinal  tube  would  admit  of,  if  it  had 
remained  loose.  The  mesentery  likewise  not 
only  keeps  the  intestinal  canal  in  its  proper  place 
and  position  under  all  the  turns  and  windings  of 
its  course,  but  sustains  the  numberless  small  ves- 
sels, the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  lympheducts,  and 
above  all,  the  lacteals,  which  lead  nom  or  to  al- 
most every  point  of  its  coats  and  cavity.  This 
membrane,  which  appears  to  be  the  great  support 
and  security  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  is  itself 
strongly  tied^  to  the  first  three  vertebrs  of  the 
loins.* 

III.  A  third  general  property  of  animal  forms 
is  beauty.  I  do  not  mean  relative  beauty,  or  that  of 
one  individual  above  another  of  the  same  species, 
or  of  one  species  compared  with  another  species ; 
but  I  mean,  generally,  the  provirion  which  is 
made  in  the  body  of  almost  every  animal,  to  adapt 
its  appearance  to  the  perception  of  the  animals 
with  which  it  converses.  In  our  own  species,  for 
example,  only  consider  what  the  parts  and  mate- 
rials are,  of  which  the  fiiirest  body  is  composed ; 
and  no  fiuther  observation  will  be  necessary  to 
show  how  well  these  things  are  wrapped  up,  so 
as  to  form  a  mass  which  shall  be  capable  of  sym- 
metry in  its  proportion,  and  of  beauty  in  its 
aspect ;  how  the  bones  are  covertd,  the  bowels 
concealed,  the  roughnesses  of  the  muscle  smoothed 
and  softened ;  and  how  over  the  whole  is  drawn 
an  integument,  which  converts  the  disgusting 
material  of  a  dissecting-room  into  an  object  of 
attraction  to  the  sight  or  one  upon  which  it  rests, 
at  least,  with  ease  ana  satisfaction.  Much  of  this 
effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  cel- 
lular or  adipose  membrane,  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin ;  is  a  kind  of  lining  to  it;  is  moist, 
soft,  slippery,  and  compressible;  every  where 
filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  mus(*les,  and 
forming  thereby  their  roundness  and  flowing  line, 
as  weUas  the  evenness  and  polish  of  the  whole 
surface. 

All  which  seems  to  be  a  strong  indication  of 
design,  and  of  a  design  studiously  directed  to  this 
purpose.  And  it  being  once  allowed,  that  such  a 
purpose  existed  with  respect  to  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  wo  may  refer,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  other  particulars  to  the  same 
intention ;  such  as  the  teints  of  flowers,  the 
plumage  of  birds,  the  furs  of  beasts,  the  bright 
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scales  of  fishes,  the  painted  wings  of  butterflies 
and  beetles,  the  rich  colours  and  spotted  lustre  of 
many  tribes  of  insects. 

There  are  [Mirts  also  of  animals  ornamental, 
and  the  properties  by  which  they  are  so,  not  sub- 
servient, that  we  know  of,  to  any  other  pur|>08e. 
The  iridcs  of  most  animals  are  very  beautiful, 
without  conducing  at  all,  by  their  beauty,  to  the 

Eerfection  of  vision ;  and  nature  could  in  no  part 
ave  employed  her  pencil  to  so  much  advantage, 
because  no  part  presents  itself  so  conspicuously 
to  the  observer,  or  communicates  so  great  an  effect 
to  the  whole  aspect. 

In  plants,  especially  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  the 
principle  of  beauty  holds  a  still  more  considerable 
place  m  their  composition ;  is  still  more  confessed 
than  in  animals.  Why,  for  one  instance  out  of  a 
thousand,  does  the  corolla  of  the  tulip,  when  ad- 
vanced to  its  size  and  maturity,  change  its  colour  1 
The  purposes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  vegetable 
nutrition,  might  have  been  carried  on  as  well  by 
its  continuing  green.  Or,  if  this  could  not  be  con- 
sistently with  the  progress  of  vegetable  life,  why 
break  into  such  a  variety  of  colours  1  This  is  no 
proper  effect  of  age,  or  of  declension  in  the  ascent 
of  the  sap;  for  that,  like  the  autumnal  teints, 
would  have  produced  one  colour  on  one  leaf,  with 
marks  of  fading  and  vrithering.  It  seems  a  lame 
account  to  call  it,  as  it  has  b^n  called,  a  disease 
of  the  plant.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  this 
property,  which  is  independent,  as  it  should  seem, 
of  the  wants  and  utilities  of  the  plant,  was  calcu- 
lated for  beauty,  intended  for  display. 

A  ground,  I  know,  of  objection,  has  been  taken 
against  the  whole  topic  of  argument,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  b^uty  at  all ;  in  other 
words,  that  whatever  is  useful  arid  familiar,  comes 
of  course  to  be  thought  bcf^utiful;  and  that  things 
appear  to  be  so,  only  by  their  alliance  with  these 
^uaUties.  Our  idea  of  beauty  is  capable  of  being 
in  so  great  a  degree  modified  by  habit,  by  fashion, 
by  the  exfierience  of  advantage  or  pleasure,  and 
by  associations  arising  out  of  that  experience,  that 
a  question  has  been  made,  whether  it  be  not  alto- 
gether generated  by  these  causes,  or  would  have 
any  proper  existence  without  them.  It  seems, 
however,  a  carrying  of  the  conclusion  too  far,  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  principle,  viz.  a  native 
caoacity  of  perceiving  beauty,  on  account  of  an 
influence,  or  of  varieties  proceeding  from  that  in- 
fluence, to  which  it  b  subject,  seeing  that  princi- 
ples the  most  acknowledged  are  liable  to  be  aflectr 
ed  in  the  same  manner.  I  should  rather  argue 
thus:  The  question  respects  objects  of  sight. 
Now  every  other  sense  hath  its  distinction  of 
agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Some  tastes  oflend 
the  palate,  others  gratify  it.  In  brutes  and  insects, 
this  distinction  is  stronger  and  more  regular  than 
in  man.  Every  horse,  ox,  sheep,  swine,  when  at 
liberty  to  choose,  and  when  in  a  natural  state, 
that  is,  when  not  vitiated  by  habits  forced  upon  it, 
eats  and  rejects  the  same  plants.  Many  insects 
which  feed  upon  particular  plants,  will  rather  die 
than  change  their  appropriated  leaf.  All  this  looks 
like  a  determin-ition  in  the  sense  itself  to  particu- 
lar tastes.  In  like  manner,  smells  aflect  the  nose 
with  sensations  pleasurable  or  disgusting.  Some 
sounds,  or  compositions  of  sound,  delight  the  ear; 
others  torture  it.  Habit  can  do  much  in  all  these 
cases,  (and  it  is  well  for  us  that  it  can;  for  it  is 
this  power  which  reconciles  us  to  many  necessi- 
ties :)  but  has  tlie  distinction,  in  the  mean  time,  of 


agreeable  and  disagreeable,  no  finmdation  In  the 
sense  itself  1  What  is  true  of  the  other  senses,  is 
most  probably  true  of  the  eve,  (the  analogy  is  ir- 


resistible,) viz.  that  there  belongs  to  it  an  original 
constitution,  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  from  some 
impressions,  and  pain  from  otners. 

I  do  not  however  know,  that  the  argument 
which  alleges  beauty  as  a  final  cause,  rerts  upon 
this  concession.  We  possess  a  sense  of  beauty, 
however  we  come  by  it.  It  in  fact  exists.  Things 
are  not  indiflcrent  to  this  sense ;  all  objects  do  not 
suit  it;  many  which  we  see,  are  agreeable  to  it; 
many  others  disagreeable.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
effect  of  tiabit  upon  the  particular  obiect,  because 
the  most  agreeable  objects  are  often  the  most  nre; 
man^,  which  are  very  common,  continue  to  be  of- 
fensive. If  they  be  made  supportable  by  habit,  it 
is  all  which  habit  can  do;  they  never  become 
agreeable.  If  this  sense,  therefore,  be  acquired,  it 
is  a  result ;  the  produce  of  numerous  and  compli- 
cated actions  of  external  objects  upon  the  senses, 
and  of  the  mind  upon  its  sensations.  With  this 
resvM,  there  must  be  a  certain  congruity  to  ena- 
ble any  particular  object  to  please :  and  that  con- 
gruity, we  contend,  is  consulted  in  the  aspect 
which  is  ffiven  to  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

I  v.  The  skin  and  covering  of  animals  is  that 
upon  which  their  appearance  chiefly  depends; 
and  it  is  that  part  which,  perhaps,  in  all  animab 
is  most  decorated,  and  most  free  from  impuritica. 
But  were  beauty,  or  agreeableness  of  aspect,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  there  is  another  purpose 
answered  by  this  integument,  and  by  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  body  beneath  it,  which  is 
of  still  greater  importance ;  and  that  purpose  ii 
eoncealmejU.  Were  it  possible  to  view  thiouffa 
the  skin  the  mechanism  of  our  bodies,  the  fnght 
would  frighten  us  out  of  our  wit*.  "  Durst  we 
make  a  single  movement,"  asks  a  lively  French 
writer,  "  or  stir  a  step  from  the  place  we  were  in, 
if  we  saw  our  blood  circulating,  the  tendons  poll- 
ing, the  lungs  blowing,  the  humours  filtraiing , 
and  all  the  incomprehensible  assemblage  of  fibres, 
tubes,  pumps,  valves,  currents,  pivots,  which  sus- 
tain an  existence  at  once  so  frail,  and  so  presump- 
tuous?" 

V.   Of  animal  bodies,  considered  as  masses, 
there  is  another  property,  more  curious  than  it  b 
generally  thought  to  be;  which  is  the  £u;ulty  of 
standing:  ana  it  is  more  remarkable  in  two-leg- 
ged animals  than  in  quadrupeds,  and,  most  of  all, 
as  being  the  tallest,  and  resting  u[>on  the  smallest 
base,  in  man.  There  is  more,  1  think,  in  the  mat- 
ter than  we  are  aware  of.     The  statue  of  a  man, 
placed  loosely  upon  its  pedestal,  would  not  be  se- 
cure of  standing  half  an  hour.    You  are  obliged 
to  fix  its  fi?et  to  the  block  by  bolts  and  solder;  or 
the  first  shake,  the  first  gust  of  wind,  is  sure  to 
throw  it  down.    Yet  this  statue  shall  express  all 
the  mechaniral  proportions  of  a  lining  model.    It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  figure,  or  merely  phd^ 
the  centre  of  gravity  within  the  base,  that  is  suffi- 
cient.   Either  the  law  of  gravitation  is  suspended 
in  &vour  of  living  substances,  or  something  more 
is  done  for  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  op- 
hold  their  posture.     There  is  no  reason  whalewr 
to  doubt,  but  that  their  parts  descend  by  gravita- 
tion in  tlie  same  manner  as  those  of  dead  matter. 
The  gift,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a 
fiiculty  of  perpetually  shiding  the  centre  of  ^- 
vitv,  oy  a  set  of  obscure,  indeed,  but  of  quirk 
bafincing  actiuiis,  so  as  to  keep  the  line  \jf  dh 
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leedon,  which  if  a  fine  drawn  tram  that  centre  to 
the  gnmnd,  within  its  prescribed  Hmits.  Of  Uieee 
actions  it  may  be  observed,  firet,  that  they  in  part 
constitute  what  we  call  strength.  The  dead  body 
drops  down.  The  mere  adjustment,  therefore,  of 
weight  and  pressure,  which  may  be  the  same  the 
moment  after  death  as  the  moment  before,  does 
not  support  the  column.  In  cases  also  of  extreme 
weakness,  the  patient  cannot  stand  upright  Se- 
condly, that  these  actions  are  only  in  a  small  de- 
cree voluntary.  A  man  is  seldom  conscious  of 
Eis  voluntary  powers  in  keeping  himself  upon  his 
legs.  A  cluld  learning  to  widk  is  the  greatest 
pOTture-maker  in  the  world  :  but  art,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  sinks  into  habit;  and  he  is  soon  able  to 
poise  hinuelf  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes,  with- 
out being  sensible  either  of  caution  or  effort  But 
still  there  must  be  an  aptitude  of  parts,  upon 
which  habit  can  thus  attach ;  a  previous  capacity 
of  motions  which  the  animal  is  tnus  taught  to  ex- 
ercise :  and  the  fiidlity  with  which  this  exercise 
is  acquired,  fijrms  one  object  of  our  admiration. 
What  parts  are  principally  employed,  or  in  what 
manner  each  contributes  its  office,  is,  as  hath  al- 
leady  been  confessed^  difficult  to  explain.  Per- 
haps the  obscure  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  feet 
may  have  their  share  in  this  effect.  They  are  put 
in  action  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the  body, 
and  seem  to  assist  in  restoring  its  balance.  Ce^ 
tain  it  is,  that  this  circumstance  in  the  structure 
of  the  feot,  viz.  its  being  composed  of  many  small 
bones,  applied  to  and  articulating  with  one  ano- 
ther, by  diversely  shaped  surfaces,  instead  of  being 
made  of  one  niece,  like  the  last  of  a  shoe,  is  very 
remarkable.  I  suppose  also  that  it  would  be  difn- 
eolt  to  stand  firmly  upon  stilts  or  wooden  legs. 
though  their  base  exactly  imitated  the  figure  and 
(fimensions  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  fdteration 
of  the  joints,  the  knee-joint  bending  backward, 
the  hip-joint  forward ;  the  fiexiUlity.  m  every  di- 
rection, of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  loins  and 
neck,  Appear  to  be  of  great  moment  in  preserving 
the  e<^mhbrium  of  the  body.  With  respect  to  this 
kst  arcumstance,  it  is  observable,  that  the  verte- 
bm  are  so  confined  bjr  ligaments  as  to  allow  no 
more  slipping  upon  their  Sises,  than  what  is  iust 
sofikient  to  or^  the  shock  which  any  violent 
motion  may  occasion  to  the  body.  A  certain  de- 
gree also  of  tension  of  the  sinews  appears  to  be 
essential  to  an  erect  posture ;  for  it  is  oy  the  loss 
of  this,  that  the  dead  or  paralytic  body  drops  down. 
The  whole  is  a  wonderful  result  of  combined 
powers,  and  of  very  complicated  operations.  In- 
deed, that  ttandingvi  not  so  simpfe  a  business  as 
we  imagine  it  to  m,  is  evident  nrom  the  strange 
gestimwtions  of  a  drunken  man,  who  has  lost  the 
government  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

We  have  said  that  this  property  is  the  most  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  the  human  ixxly ;  but  a  bvrd^ 
vesting  upon  its  perch,  or  hopping  upon  a  spray, 
affords  no  mean  specimen  of  tne  same  feculty.  A 
chicken  runs  off  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  from  the 
q^;  yet  a  chicken,  considered  geometrically,  and 
with  relation  to  its  centre  of  gravity,  its  line  of  di- 
rection, and  its  equilibrium,  is  a  very  irregular  so- 
lid. Is  thi(  {gift,  therefore,  or  instruction!  May 
it  not  be  said  to  be  with  great  attention,  that  na- 
tore  hath  balanced  the  body  upon  its  pivots  1 

I  observe  also  in  the  same  bird  a  piece  of  use- 
ful mechanism  of  this  Idnd.  In  the  trussing  d*  a 
fowl,  upon  bending  the  legs  and  thighs  up  towards 
the  body,  the  cook  finds  that  the  claws  dose  of 
3H 


their  own  accord.  Now  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  is  the  position  of  the  limbs,  in  which  the 
bird  rests  upon  its  perch.  And  in  this  jxwition  it 
sleeps  in  safety  ;  tor  the  claws  do  their  office  in 
keeping  hold  of  the  support,  not  by  any  exertion 
of  voluntary  power,  which  sleep  might  suspend, 
but  by  the  traction  of  the  tendons  in  oonsequenos 
of  the  attitude  which  the  leas  and  thighs  take  by 
the  bird  sitting  down,  and  to  which  the  mere 
weight  of  the  body  gives  the  force  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

VI.  Regarding  the  human  body  as  a  mass;  re- 
garding the  general  conformations  which  obtain 
in  it;  regarding  also  particular  parts  in  respect 
to  those  conformations;  we  shall  be  led  to  ob- 
serve what  1  call  "  interrupted  analogies.''  The 
following  are  examples  of  what  I  mean  by  these 
terms ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  such  critical  de- 
viations can,  by  any  possible  hypothesis,  be  ac- 
counted for  without  design. 

1.  All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a 
peruMteum,  except  the  teeth ;  where  it  ceases,  and 
an  enamel  of  ivory  which  saws  and  files  will  hard- 
ly touch,  comes  mto  its  place.  No  one  can  doubt 
of  the  use  and  propriety  of  this  difference ;  of  the 
"  analogy"  being  tnus  **  interrupted ;"  of  the  rule, 
which  belongs  to  the  conformation  of  the  bones, 
stopping  where  it  docs  stop :  for  had  so  exquisitely 
sensible  a  membrane  as  the  periosteum  mvested 
the  teeth,  as  it  invests  every  other  bone  of  the  body, 
their  action,  necessary  exixwure,  and  irritation, 
would  have  subjected  the  animal  to  continual  pain. 
General  as  it  is.  it  viras  not  the  sort  of  integument, 
which  suited  the  teeth ;  what  they  stood  m  need 
of,  was  a  strong,  hard,  insensible,  defensive  coat : 
and  exactiy  such  a  covering  is  given  to  them,  in 
the  ivory  enamel  which  adheres  to  their  surface. 

3.  The  scarf-skin,  which  clothes  all  the  rest  of 
the  body,  gives  viray,  at  the  extremities  of  the  toes 
and  fingers,  to  naiU.  A  man  has  only  to  look  at 
his  hand  to  observe  vrith  what  nicety  and  preci- 
sion that  covering,  which  extends  over  every  other 
part,  is  here  superseded  by  a  different  substance, 
and  a  different  texture.  Now^  if  either  the  rule 
had  been  necessary,  or  the  deviation  from  it  acci- 
dental, this  effect  would  not  be  seen.  When  I 
speak  of  the  rule  being  necessanr,  I  mean  the 
formation  of  the  skin  upon  the  surface  being  pro- 
duced by  a  set  of  causes  constituted  without  de- 
ngn  and  acting,  as  all  ignorant  causes  must  act, 
by  a  general  operation.  Were  this  the  case,  no 
account  could  be  given  of  the  operation  being  sus- 
pended at  the  fingers'  ends,  or  on  the  back  jMrt  of 
the  fingen,  and  not  on  the  fore  part.  On  the 
other  hand :  if  the  deviation  were  accidental,  an 
error,  an  anomalism ;  were  it  any  thing  else  than 
settled  by  intention :  we  should  meet  with  nails 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  would  be  scat- 
tered over  tne  surfece,  like  warts  or  pimples. 

3.  All  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  enclosed 
by  membranes,  except  the  tkuU.  Why  should 
not  the  brain  be  content  vrith  the  same  covering 
as  that  which  serves  for  the  other  principal  organs 
of  the  bodyl  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  Uie  bowels,  have  all  s^  integuments, 
and  nothing  else.  The  muscular  coats  are  all  soft 
and  membranous.  I  can  see  a  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  final  cause,  but  in  no  other.  The 
importance  of  the  brain  to  life,  (which  experience 
proves  to  be  immediate,)  and  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  its  substance,  make  a  solid  case  ujore  ne- 
cessary for  it,  ihux  for  "W^'^^^^^PgffxW^"*^* 
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earn  the  haidneff  of  the  skull  «ippHet.  When 
the  smallest  portion  of  this  natural  casket  is  kwt 
how  carefully,  yet  how  imperfectly,  is  it  replaced 
by  a  plate  of  metal !  If  an  anatomist  should  say, 
that  this  bony  protection  is  not  coniined  to  the 
^rain,  but  is  eitended  along  the  course  of  the 
spine,  I  answer  that  he  adds  strength  to  the  aigu- 
ment  If  be  remark,  that  the  chest  also  is  forti- 
fied by  bones ;  I  repljr,  that  I  should  have  alleged 
this  instance  myseu,  if  t^  ribs  had  not  appeued 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  motion,  as  well  as 
of  defence.  What  distinguishes  the  akull  ftom 
every  other  cavity  is,  that  the  bony  covering  com- 
pletely surrounds  its  contents,  and  is  cakmlated, 
not  for  motion,  but  solely  for  defence.  Those  hol- 
lows, likewise,  and  inequalities,  which  we  observe 
in  the  inside  of  the  skull,  and  which  exactly  fit 
the  fields  of  the  brain,  answer  the  important  de- 
sign of  keeping  the  substance  of  the  brain  steady, 
and  of  guarding  it  against  concussions. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
Qm^raHve  Anatomy, 

Whknbysr  we  find  a  general  plan  parsned, 
yet  with  such  variations  in  it  as  are,  in  each  case, 
required  hy  the  particular  exigency  of  the  subject 
to  which  It  is  ap|»lied,  we  possess,  in  sucli  plan 
and  such  adaptation,  the  strongest  evidence  that 
can  be  aflbrdea  of  intelligence  and  design;  an  evi- 
dence which  most  completely  excludes  every 
other  hypothesis.  If  the  general  plan  proceeded 
firom  any  fixed  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
how  coukl  it  accommodate  itself  to  the  various 
wants  and  uses  which  it  had  to  serve  under  differ- 
ent drcumstanoes,  and  on  different  occasions  1 
Arkwrighfs  mill  was  invented  for  the  spuming 
of  cotton.  We  see  it  employed  for  the  spinning 
of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  with  such  modifications 
sf  the  oriffinal  principle,  such  variety  in  the  same 
plan,  as  Uie  texture  of  those  difierent  materials 
rendered  neoessaiv.  Of  the  machine's  being  put 
together  with  design,  if  it  were  possible  to  £ubt, 
whilst  we  saw  it  only  under  one  mode,  and  in  one 
form;  when  we  came  to  observe  it  in  its  difierent 
applications,  with  such  changes  of  structure,  such 
additions  and  supplements,  as  the  special  and  par- 
ticular use  in  emai  case  demanded,  we  ooiUd  not 
refuse  any  kmger  our  assent  to  the  proposition, 
**  that  intelligence,  properiy  and  strictly  so  called, 
(inckiding  imder  that  name,  foresight,  oonsiderar 
tion,  referonce  to  utility,)  had  been  employed,  as 
well  in  the  primitive  plan,  as  in  the  several  changes 
and  accommodations  which  it  is  made  to  undergo." 

Very  much  of  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to 
what  has  been  called  Comparative  Anatomy,  In 
their  general  economy,  in  the  outlines  of  the  plan, 
in  the  construction  as  well  as  offices  of  their  prin- 
cipal parts,  there  exists  between  aU  large  terres- 
tnal  animals  a  ckise  resemblanoe.  In  all,  life  is 
sustained,  and  the  body  nourished,  by  neariy  the 
.same  apparatus.  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  sto- 
mach, the  liver,  the  kidneys,  are  much  alike  in  all. 
The  same  fluid  (for  no  distinction  of  blood  has 
been  observed)  circulates  through  their  vessek, 
and  neariy  in  the  same  order.  The  same  cauM 
therefore,  whatever  that  cause  was,  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  origin,  has  governed  the  production, 
of  these  dififerent  animal  forms. 


When  we  pass  on  to  smaUer  animals,  or  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  different  dement,  the  resembbm 
becomes  more  distant  and  more  obscure ;  but  sliO 
the  plan  accompanies  us. 

And,  what  we  can  never  enough  commend,  and 
which  it  is  our  business  at  preMnt  to  exemplify, 
the  plan  is  attended,  througn  all  its  varieties  and 
deflections,  by  subserviences  to  special  occasioM 
and  utilities. 

1.  The  covering  of  difierent  aiumals  (though 
whether  I  am  correct  in  classing  thb  under  tbetr 
anatomy,  I  do  not  know,)  is  the  first  thing  wbidi 
presents  itself  to  our  obeervation ;  and  is,  m  truth, 
both  for  its  variety  and  its  suitableness  to  thdr 
several  natures,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  any 
part  of  their  structure.  We  have  bristles,  hair, 
wool  furs,  fealhen,  quills,  prickles,  scales ;  yet  in 
this  diversity  both  of  material  and  form,  we  can- 
not change  one  animal's  coat  for  another,  wilboDt 
evidently  changing  it  for  the  worse;  taking  care 
however  to  remarx,  that  these  coverings  are,  m 
many  cases,  armour  as  well  as  clothing;  intended 
for  protection  as  weD  as  warmth. 

The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  winch  is 
naked^  and  the  only  one  which  can  clothe  itsdf 
This  IS  one  of  the  properties  which  rendeia  him 
an  animal  of  all  climates,  and  of  all  seasons.  He 
can  adapt  the  warmth  or  lightness  of  his  covering 
to  the  temperature  of  his  hftfaitation.  Had  be 
been  bom  vrith  a  fleece  upon  his  back,  ahhov^ 
he  might  have  been  comrorted  by  its  warmth  m 
high  latitudes,  it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  ili 
weight  and  heat,  as  the  species  spread  towanb 
the  eouator. 

Wnat  ait,  however,  does  for  men,  nature  has, 
in  many  instances,  done  for  those  animals  which 
are  incapable  of  art.  Their  cfothing,  of  its  own 
accord,  changes  with  their  necessities.  This  ii 
particubrly  the  case  with  that  large  tribe  of  qoa- 
drupeds  which  are  covered  with  fwn.  Eveiy 
dealer  in  hare-skins,  and  rablnt-akins,  knows  how 
much  the  fur  is  thickened  by  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  seems  to  be  a  part'of  the  same  conili- 
tution  and  the  same  design,  that  wool,  in  bat 
countries,  degenerates,  as  it  is  called,  but  in  trath 
(most  happily  for  the  animal's  ease)  pe^Ks  into 
hair;  whiut,  on  the  contrary,  that  hair,  in  ths 
dogs  of  the  polar  regions,  is  turned  into  wool,  or 
something  very  like  it  To  which  may  be  nkt- 
red,  what  naturalists  have  remarked,  that  beari^ 
wolves,  foxes,  hares,  which  do  not  take  the  water, 
have  the  fur  much  thicker  on  the^  back  than  the 
belly :  whereas  in  the  beaver  it  is  the  thickeit 
upon  the  belly ;  as  are  the  feathen  in  water  fbwL 
We  know  the  final  cause  of  all  this;  and  wa 
know  no  other. 

The  covering  qf  birds  cannot  escape  the  molt 
vulgar  observation.  Its  lightness,  its  smooth- 
ness, its  warmth;— 4he  disposition  oi  the  feathefs 
all  inclined  backward,  the  down  about  their  stem, 
the  overlapping  of  their  tips,  their  diflferent  con- 
figuration in  (Sfierent  parts,  not  to  mention  the 
variety  of  their  coburs,  constitute  a  vestment  for 
the  body,  so  beautiful,  and  so  appropriate  to  the 
life  whidi  the  animal  is  to  lead,  as  that,  I  think, 
we  should  have  had  no  conception  of  any  tfamg 
equally  perfect,  if  we  had  never  seen  it,  or  can 
now  imagine  any  thing  more  so.  Let  us  suppoie 
(what  is  possible  only  in  supposition)  a  P^ojOB 
who  had  never  seen  a  bird,  to  be  presented  with 
a  plucked  pheasant,  and  bid  to  set  his  wits  Is 
work,  how  to  contrive  for  it  a  covering  whkh 
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«hafl  unite  the  qualitief  of  warmth,  levity,  and 
leut  leoetanoe  to  the  air,  and  the  highest  deffree 
of  each ;  giving  it  also  as  much  of  b^uty  and  or- 
nament as  he  could  afibid.  He  is  the  person  to 
behold  the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  this  part  of  his 
creation,  vrith  the  sentiments  which  are  due 
to  it 

The  conmiendation,  whibh  the  generd  aspect 
of  the  feathered  world  seldom  fiiili  of  exdtui^, 
will  be  increased  by  farther  examination.  It  is 
one  of  those  cases  m  which  the  philosopher  has 
more  to  admire,  than  the  common  observer.  Every 
feather  is  a  mechanical  wonder.  If  we  look  at 
the  quill  we  find  properties  not  easilv  brought 
togethei^-strength  and  lightness.  I  know  few 
things  more  remarkable  man  the  strength  and 
luhtness  of  the  very  pen  with  which  I  am  writing. 
if  we  cast  our  eye  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
we  see  a  material  made  for  the  purpose,  used  in 
no  other  class  of  animab,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
biids ;  tough,  light,  pliant,  elastic.  The  pith,  also, 
which  feras  tte  feathers,  is,  amongst  animal  sub- 
stances, tui  generis ;  neither  bone,  flesh,  mem- 
brane, nor  tendon.* 

But  the  artificial  part  of  the  feather  is  the  beard, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  called,  the  vane. 
By  the  beards  are  meant,  what  are  festened  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  and  what  constitute  the 
braadth  of  the  feather;  what  we  usually  strip  ofi* 
from  one  side  or  both,  when  we  make  apen.  The 
separate  pieces  or  laminie,  of  which  the  beard  is 
eomposed,  are  called  threads,  sometimes  filaments, 
or  nys.  Now  the  first  thing  which  an  attentive 
obaerver  will  remark  is,  m>w  much  stronger 
the  beard  of  the  feather  shows  itself  to  be,  w&n 
pressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
than  when  rubbed,  either  up  or  down,  in  the 
fine  of  the  stem ;  and  he  will  soon  discover  the 
stmctore  which  occasions  this  difierenoe,  viz.  that 
the  lamins  whereof  these  beards  are  composed, 
are  fiat,  and  placed  with  their  fiat  side  towards 
each  other ;  by  which  means,  whilst  they  easily 
bend  ibr  the  approaching  of  each  other,  as  any  one 
may  perceive  by  drawing  his  finger  ever  so  lightly 
upwards,  they  are  much  harder  to  bend  out  of 
their  plane,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  they 
have  to  encounter  the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  in  which  their  strength  is  wanted,  and 
pot  to  the  trial. 

This  is  one  particularity  in  the  structure  of  a 
feather;  a  second  is  still  more  extraordinary. 
Whoever  examines  a  feather,  cannot  help  taking 
notaoe,  that  the  threads  or  lamins  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  in  their  natural  state,  unite  ; 
that  their  union  is  something  more  than  tne  mere 
apposition  of  kx)se  surfeoes;  that  they  are  not 
parted  asunder  without  some  degree  of  force; 
that  nevertheless  there  is  no  glutinous  cohesion 
between  them ;  that  therelbre,  oy  some  mediani- 
cal  means  or  other,  they  catch  or  clasp  among 
themselves,  thereby  giving  to  the  beard  or  vane 
Its  closeness  and  compactness  of  texture.  Nor  is 
this  all :  when  two  lamina,  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  accident  or  force,  are  brought  together 
again,  tbe^  immediately  redasp :  the  connexion, 
whatever  it  was,  is  perfectly  recovered,  and  the 
baud  of  the  feather  becomes  as  smooth  and  firm 


•  The  qnill  part  of  a  featlier  if  eomposed  of  circular 
andlougiiudinal  fibres.  In  making  a  pen  you  mutt 
■crape  off  Uw  coat  of  circular  ttbre«,  or  the  quill  will 
•plit  in  a  ragged,  jagged  manner,  making  wbat  boys  call 


as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Draw  your 
finger  down  the  feather,  which  is  against  the 
gram,  and  you  break,  probably,  the  junction  of 
some  of  the  contiguous  threads;  draw  :^our 
finger  up  the  feather,  and  you  restore  all  things 
to  Uieir  former  state.  This  is  no  common  con- 
trivance: and  now  for  the  mechanism  by  which  it 
is  efiected.  The  threads  or  lamins  above-men- 
tioned are  tn/er^o^ci  with  one  another:  and  the 
interiadng  is  performed  by  means  of  a  vast  number 
of  fibres,  or  teeth,  which  the  lamins  shoot  forth  on 
each  nde,  and  which  hook  and  grapple  together. 
A  friend  of  mine  counted  fifty  of  these  fibres  in 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch.  These  fibres  are 
crooked ;  but  curved  after  a  difiercnt  manner:  for 
those  which  proceed  from  the  thread  on  the  side 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  feather,  are  longer, 
more  fiexible,  and  bent  downward;  whereas  those 
which  proceed  from  the  side  towards  the  begin- 
ning, or  quill-end  of  the  feather,  arc  shorter,  firmer, 
andtum  upwards.  The  process  then  which  takes 
place,  is  as  foUows:  when  two  lamins  are  press- 
ed together,  so  that  these  king  fibres  are  forced 
for  enough  over  the  short  ones,  their  crooked 
parts  fall  into  the  cavity  made  by  the  crooked 
parts  of  the  othen;  just  as  the  latch  that  is  festen- 
ed to  a  door,  enten  into  4he  cavity  of  the  catch 
fixed  to  the  door-post,  and  there  hooking  itself, 
faatens  the  door ;  tor  it  is  properly  in  this  manner, 
that  one  thread  of  a  feather  is  festened  to  the 
other. 

This  admirable  stmcture  of  the  feather,  which 
it  is  easy  to  see  with  the  microacope,  succeeds  per- 
fectly for  the  use  to  which  nature  has  designed  it; 
which  use  was  not  only  that  the  lamins  might  be 
united,  but  that  when  one  thread  or  lamina  has 
been  separated  from  another  b^  some  external 
violenee,  it  might  be  reclasped  with  sufficient  faci- 
lity and  expe^tion.* 

In  the  ostrich,  this  apparatus  of  crochets  and 
fibres,  of  hooks  and  teeth,  is  wanting :  and  we  see 
the  consequence  of  the  want  The  filaments 
hang  loose  and  separate  from  one  another,  forming 
only  a  kind  of  down ;  which  constitution  of  the 
feathers,  however  it  may  fit  them  for  the  fiowing 
honoura  of  a  lad^^'s  head-dress,  may  be  reckoned 
an  imperfection  in  the  bird,  inasmuch  as  wings, 
composed  of  these  feathen,  although  they  may 
greatly  assist  it  in  running,  do  not  serve  for 
flight 

But  under  the  present  division  of  our  subject, 
oor  biMinem  with  feathen  is,  as  they  are  the  co- 
verm^  of  the  bird.  And  herein  a  singular  drcum- 
stanoe  occun.  In  the  small  order  of  birds  winch 
winter  with  us,  from  a  snipe  downwards,  let  the 
external  colour  of  the  feathen  be  what  it  wilL 
their  Creator  has  universally  given  them  a  bed  of 
black  down  next  their  bodies.  Bla-  k,  we  know, 
w  the  warmest  oolonr :  and  the  purpose  here  is,  to 
keep  in  the  heat,  arking  firom  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  It  is  farther  likewise  remark- 
able, that  this  is  not  found  in  larger  birds;  for 
which  there  is  also  a  reason: — sn^  birds  are 
much  more  exposed  to  the  cold  than  kirge  ones; 
forasmuch  as  they  present,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  a  much  larger  surface  to  tne  air.  If  a  turkey 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  wrens  (supposing 
the  shape  of  the  turkey  and  the  wren  to  be  simi- 


♦  The  above  acoount  is  taken  firom  Memoira  fbr  a 
Natural  Biitory  of  Animals,  by  tlM  Eoyal  Academy  uf 
Paris,  publisbed  ia  mi,  p.  819. 
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hr,)  the  lurfhce  of  all  the  wrens  would  exceed 
the  sarfiMse  of  the  turkey,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
lenffth,  breadth  (or,  of  any  homotogouB  line,^  of  a 
turkey  to  that  of  a  wren ;  which  would  be,  pernapa, 
a  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  It  waa  neceaaary 
therefore  that  small  birds  should  be  more  waimly 
clad  than  large  ones:  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
expedient  by  which  that  exigency  is  provided 
for. 

II.  In  comparing  different  animals,  I  know  nopart 
of  their  structure  which  exhibits  greater  vanety, 
or  in  that  variety,  a  nicer  accommodation  to  their 
respective  convenience,  than  that  which  is  seen 
in  the  difierent  formations  of  their  num^^.  Whe- 
ther the  purpose  be  the  reception  of  aliment  mere- 
ly, or  the  catching  of  prey,  the  picking  up  of  seeds, 
the  cropping  of  herbage,  the  extraction  of  juices, 
the  suction  of  liquids,  the  breaking  and  grmding 
of  food,  the  taste  of  that  food,  toother  with  the 
respiration  of  air,  and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  the 
utterance  of  sound ;  these  various  offices  are  as- 
signed to  this  one  part,  and  in  difierent  species, 
provided  for,  as  they  are  wanted,  by  its  different 
constitution.  In  the  human  spiscies,  forasmuch 
as  there  are  hands  to  convoy  the  food  to  the  mouth, 
the  mouth  is  flat,  and  by  reason  of  its  flatness, 
fitted  only  for  reception ;  whereas  the  projecting 
jaws,  the  wide  rictus,  the  pointed  teeth  of  the  dog 
and  his  affinities,  enable  them  to  apply  their 
mouths  to  wnatch  and  seize  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit  The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the 
corrugated  cartilaginous  palate,  the  broau  cutting 
teeth  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep, 
qualify  this  tribe  for  hrwDHng  upon  their  pasture ; 
either  gathering  large  mouthfub  at  once,  where 
the  grass  is  long,  which  is  the  case  with  the  ox 
in  ptrticular;  or  biting  close,  where  it  is  short, 
which  the  horse  and  tms  sheep  are  able  to  do,  in  a 
degree  that  one  could  hardly  expect.  The  retired 
under-jaw  of  a  swine  workt  in  the  ground^  after 
the  protruding  snout,  like  a  prong  or  plough-share, 
has  made  its  way  to  the  rooto  upon  which  it  feeds. 
A  oonformatbn  so  happy,  was  not  the  gA  of 
chance. 

In  hirda^  this  organ  assumes  a  new  character; 
new  both  in  subst^ce  and  in  form :  but  in  l^oth, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  a 
distinct  mode  of^  existence.  We  have  no  longer 
the  fleshy  lipe,  the  teeth  of  enamelled  bone;  but 
we  have,  in  the  place  of  these  two  parts,  and  to 
perform  the  office  of  both,  a  hard  substance  (of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  composes  the  nails, 
claws,  and  hoofs,  of  quadrupeds,)  cut  out  into 
|>roper  shaoes,  and  mechanically  suited  to  the  ac- 
tions whicn  are  wanted.  Tlie  sharp  edge  and 
tempered  point  of  the  eparrow'e  bill  picks  almost 
every  kind  of  seed  from  its  concealment  in  the 
plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  hulls  the  grain,  breaks 
and  shatters  the  coats  of  the  seed,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  kernel.  The  hooked  beak  of  the  hawk 
tribe  separates  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  ani- 
mals which  it  feeds  upon,  almost  with  the  clean- 
ness and  precision  or  a  dissector's  knife.  The 
butcher-bird  transfixes  its  prey  upon  the  spike  of 
a  thorn,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones.  In  some  birds 
of  this  class,  we  have  the  <T0S9-bill,  i.  e.  both  the 
upper  and  lower  lull  hooked,  and  their  tips  cross- 
ing. The  spoon-UU  enables  the  goose  to  graze, 
to  collect  its  food  from  the  bottom  of  pools,  or  to 
seek  it  amidst  the  soft  or  liquid  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  The  long  tapenaa  bill  of  the 
■nipa  and  woodcock,  penetrates  still  deeper  into 


moist  earth,  whidi  is  the  bed  in  whkh  the  food  of 
that  species  is  lodged.  This  is  exactly  the  iustn- 
ment  which  the  animal  wanted.  It  did  not  want 
strength  in  its  bill,  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  slender  form  of  the  animal's  neck,  as  well  as 
unnecessary  for  the  kind  of  aliment  upon  which 
it  subsists ;  but  it  wanted  length  to  reach  its  ob> 
ject. 

But  the  species  of  bfll  which  belongs  to  the  birds 
that  live  by  swtum^  deserves  to  be  described  in  its 
relation  to  that  office.  They  are  what  natuiahsti 
call  serrated  or  dentated  bills ;  the  inside  of  them 
towards  the  edge,  being  thickly  set  with  paiaUd 
or  concentric  rows  of  short,  strong,  sharp-pointed 
prickles.  These,  though  they  £ould  be  called 
teeth,  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  fike 
the  teeth  of  quadrupeds;  nor  yei,  as  in  fish,  fat 
the  Weiring  and  retaming  of  thor  prey :  but  for  a 
quite  diflerent  use.  They  form  a  filter.  The 
duck  by  means  of  them  discusses  the  mud:  exa- 
mining with  great  accuracy  the  puddle,  the  brake^ 
every  mixture  which  is  likely  to  contain  her  food. 
The  operation  is  thus  carried  on : — The  fiquid  or 
semi-liquid  substances,  in  which  the  animal  has 
plunged  her  bill,  she  draws,  by  the  action  of  her 
lungs,  through  the  narrow  interstices  which  fie 
between  these  teeth ;  catching,  as  the  stream  passes 
across  her  beak,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  bring 
along  with  it,  that  proves  agreeable  to  her  choice, 
and  easily  dismissing  all  the  rest  Now,  soppose 
the  purpose  to  have  been  out  of  a  mass  of  oocmiBed 
and  neterogeneous  substances,  to  separate  for  the 
use  of  the  animal,  or  rather  to  enatue  the  animal 
to  separate  for  its  own,  those  few  particles  which 
suited  its  taste  and  digestion ;  what  more  artificial, 
or  mare  commodious,  instrument  of  sekotion. 
could  have  been  given  to  it,  than  this  natmal 
filter  1  It  has  been  observed  also  (what  must  en- 
able the  bird  to  choose  and  distinguish  with  greater 
acuteness,  as  weU,  pmbably,  as  what  greatly  in- 
creases its  luxury,;  that  the  bills  of  this  species 
are  furnished  with  large  nerves, — that  th^  are 
covered  with  a  skin,-^md  that  the  nerves  nm 
down  to  the  very  extremity.  In  thecoriew,  wood- 
cock, and  snipe,  there  are  three  pairs  of  nenvs, 
equal  aknost  to  the  optic  nerve  in  thickneM,  vrtkk 
pass  &nt  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  tben 
along  the  upper  chap  down  to  the  point  of  ths 
bilL  long  as  the  bill  is. 

But  to  return  to  the  train  of  our  obeervatioDs.— 
The  similitude  between  the  bills  <^  birds  and  the 
mouths  of  quadrupeds,  is  exactly  such,  as,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  might  be  wished  for.  It  it 
near  enough  to  show  the  continuation  of  the  same 
plan :  it  is  remote  enough  to  exclude  the  suppoa* 
tion  of  the  difference  being  produced  by  action  or 
use.  A  more  prominent  contour,  or  a  wider  gxp. 
might  be  resolved  into  the  effect  of  continued 
e^rts,  on  the  pert  of  the  species,  to  thrust  oat  the 
mouth,  or  open  it  to  the  stretch.  But  bj  what 
course  of  action,  or  exercise,  or  endeavour,  shafl 
we  get  rid  of  the  Ups,  the  gums,  the  teeth;  and 
acquire,  in  the  place  of  them,  pincers  of  hom  t  By 
what  haUt  shall  we  so  completely  change,  not 
only  the  shape  of  the  part  but  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  composedl  The  truth  is,  if  we  had 
seen  no  other  than  the  mouths  of  quadrupeds,  we 
should  have  thought  no  other  could  have  been 
formed :  little  could  we  have  supposed,  that  all  the 
purposes  of  a  mouth,  furnished  with  lips,  and 
armed  with  teeth,  ooukl  be  answered  by  an  in*^'^" 
ment  wludi  had  noneof  these:  oould  be  Mippiia^i 
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and  that  with  many  ad^tional  advantam.  bj  the 
hardn^,  and  sbarpneas,  and  figure,  of  tne  Mils 
of  birda.  Every  thing  about  the  animal  a  mouih 
is  mechanical.  The  teeth  offish  have  their  points 
tmned  backward,  like  the  teeth  of  a  wool  or  cotton 
can).  The  teeth  of  lobsters  work  one  against  an- 
other, like  the  sides  of  a  pair  of  shears.  In  many 
insects,  the  mouth  is  converted  into  a  pump  or 
sucker,  fitted  at  the  endsometimee  with  a  wimble, 
sometimes  with  a  forceps;  by  which  double  pro- 
visions, viz.  of  the  tube  and  the  penetrating  form 
of  the  point,  the  insect  first  bores  thruuffh  the  in- 
teguments of  it4  prey,  and  then  extracts  ue  juices. 
.Ajm,  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all,  one  sort 
of  mouth  as  the  occasion  requires,  shall  be  changed 
into  another  sort.  The  caterpiUar  could  not 'five 
without  teeth;  in  several  species,  the  butterfiy 
ibrmed  from  it,  couki  not  use  them.  The  old 
teeth  therefore  are  cast  off  with  the  exuvis  of  the 
grub;  a  new  and  totally  dlfierent  apparatus  as- 
sumes their  place  in  the  fly.  Amid  these  novelties 
of  form,  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is,  all  the 
while,  the  animal's  mouth ;  that  whether  it  be  lips, 
or  teeth,  or  bill^  or  beak,  or  shean,  or  pump,  it  is 
the  same  part  diversified :  and  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  under  all  the  varieties  of  configuration  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  are  very  great, 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smelling  are  aituated  near 
each  other. 

IlL  To  the  mouth  adjoins  the  gullet :  in  this 
part  also,  comparative  anatomy  discovera  a  differ- 
ence of  strocture,  adapted  to  the  different  necessi- 
tiM  of  the  animal  In  brutes,  becauae  the  posture 
of  their  neck  conduces  little  to  the  passage  of  the 
aliment,  the  fibres  of  the  gullet^  which  act  in  this 
business,  ran  in  two  close  spiral  lines,  crossing 
each  other:  in  men,  these  fibres  run  only  a  little 
obfiqoely  from  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  stomach,  into  which,  by  a  gentle  contraction, 
they  easily  transmit  the  descending  nuMnsels ;  that 
k  to  say,  for  the  more  laborious  deglutition  of  ani- 
mals, which  thrust  their  food  up  instead  of  down^ 
and  also  through  a  longer  passage,  a  proportionably 
more  powerful  apparatus  of  muscles  is  provided; 
more  powerful,  not  merely  b^  the  strength  of  the 
fibresj  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
exercise  of  their  force,  but  in  their  collocation; 
which  is  a  determinate  circumstance,  and  must 
have  been  original. 

IV.  The  gullet  leads  to  the  httetUne*:  here, 
fikewise,  as  oefbre,  comparing  quadrupeds  with 
man,  under  a  general  similitude  we  meet  with 
appropriate  differences.  The  9a/im/<e  conniven/ev, 
or,  as  they  are  by  some  called,  the  semilunar  valves, 
fixmd  in  the  human  intestine,  are  wanting  in  that 
of  brutes.  These  are  wrinkle^  or  plates  of  the 
innermost  coat  of  the  guts,  the  efllect  of  which  is 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  food  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
much  more  necessary  such  a  provision  may  be  to 
the  body  <^an  animal  of  an  erect  postnre,  and  in 
which,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  food  is 
added  to  the  action  of  the  intestine,  than  in  that 
of  a  ^nadraped,  in  which  the  course  of  the  food, 
fiom  Its  entrance  to  its  exit,  is  neariy  horizontal : 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  cause,  except  the 
final  cause,  for  this  distinction  actually  taking 
plaoe.  So  fiir  as  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
part,  this  structure  was  more  to  be  expected  in  a 
quadraped  than  in  a  man.  In  troth,  it  must  in 
both  have  been  formed,  not  b^  action,  but  in  direct 
^ppOHtioii  to  actioii  and  to  prearare ;  but  the  op- 


position which  would  aiire  firom  pressure,  it  greater 
m  the  upright  trunk  than  in  any  other.  Tliat 
theory  therefore  is  pointedly  contracted  by  the 
example  before  us.  The  structure  is  found  where 
its  generation,  according  to  the  method  by  which 
the  theorist  woukl  have  it  generated,  is  the  most 
difficult;  but  (pb$erte)  it  is  found  where  its  efiect 
is  most  useful. 

The  difierent  length  of  the  intestines  in  carni- 
vorous and  herbivorous  animals,  has  been  noticed 
on  a  former  occasion.  The  shortest,  I  believe,  is 
that  of  some  birds  of  prey,  in  which  the  intestinal 
canal  is  little  more  than  a  straight  passage  from 
the  mouth  to  the  vent  The  longest  is  in  the 
deer  kind.  The  intestines  of  a  Cfanadian  stag, 
four  feet  high,  measured  ninety-six  feet.*  The 
intestine  of  a  sheep,  unravelled,  measured  thirty 
times  the  length  of^  the  body.  The  intestine  of  a 
wild  cat  is  only  three  times  the  length  of  the 
bod^.  Universally,  where  the  substance  upon 
which  the  animal  feeds  is  of  sk)w  concoction,  or 
yiekls  its  ch^le  with  more  difficulty,  there  the 
paaaage  is  cucuitous  and  dilatory,  that  time  and 
space  may  be  allowed  for  the  change  and  the  ab- 
sorption which  are  necessary.  Where  the  food 
is  soon  dissolved,  or  already  half  assimilated,  an 
unnecessary  or,  perhaps,  hurtful  detention  is 
avoided,  by  giving  to  it  a  shorter  and  a  readier 
route. 

v.  In  comparing  the  6ones  of  different  animals, 
we  are  struck,  in  the  bones  of  birds,  with  a  pro- 
priety^ which  could  only  proc^  from  the  wisdom 
of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Creator.  In  the 
bones  of  an  animal  which  u  to  fiy,  the  two  quali- 
ties required  are  strength  and  lightness.  Wherein, 
therefore,  do  the  bones  of  birds  (I  spcek  of  the 
crlindricid  bones)  difier,  in  these  respects,  from 
tne  bones  of  quadrupeds'?  In  these  properties: 
first,  their  cavities  are  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  bone,  than  in  those  of  qua- 
drapeds ;  secondly,  these  cavities  are  empty ; 
thirdly,  the  shell  w  of  a  firmer  texture,  than  is 
the  substance  of  other  bones.  It  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve these  particulara,  even  in  picking  the  wing 
or  leg  of  a  chicken.  Now,  the  weight  being  the 
same,  the  diameter,  it  is  evident,  will  be  greater 
in  a  holfow  bone  than  in  a  solkl  one,  and  with  the 
diameter,  as  every  mathematician  can  prove,  is 
increased,  c€Ueri$  ptmbus^  the  strength  of  the 
cylinder,  or  its  resistance  to  breaking.  In  a  word, 
a  bone  of  the  same  veigkt  woukl  not  have  been 
so  strong  in  any  other  form ;  and  to  have  made  it 
heavier,  would  have  incommoded  the  animal's 
flight  Yet  this  form  couki  not  be  acquired  by 
use,  or  the  bone  b(Mome  hoUow  and  tubular  l^ 
exercise.  What  appetency  could  excavate  a  bone  1 

VI.  The  lungn  also  of  birds^  as  compared  with 
the  lungs  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provi- 
sion, dirtin^uiriiingly  calculated  for  this  same  pur- 
pose of  levitation;  namely,  a  communication  (not 
Jbond  in  other  kinds  of  animab)  between  the  air- 
vessek  of  the  lungs  and  the  cavities  of  the  body : 
so  that  by  the  introinissk>n  of  ahr  from  one  to 
the  other  (at  the  will,  as  it  should  aeem,  of  the 
animal,)  its  body  can  be  oocasfonally  puned  out, 
and  its  tendency  to  descend  in  tlie  air,  or  its 
specific  gravity,  made  less.  The  bodies  of  birds 
are  blown  up  firoro  their  lungs,  Twhich  no  other 
animal  bodies  are,)  and  thus  renoered  buoyant 

VII.  All  birds  are  oviparous.    This  hkewise 
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ounm  on  the  work  of  gestation  with  as  little  In- 
craase  as  possible  of  the  weight  of  the  body.    A 

Sivid  uterus  would  have  been  a  troublesome  bur- 
n  to  a  bird  in  its  flight.  The  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  of  an  oviparous  procreation,  is,  that, 
whilst  toe  whole  brood  are  hatched  together,  the 
eggs  are  excluded  singly,  and  at  considerable 
intervals.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  young  birds 
may  be  produced  in  one  cletch  or  covey,  yet  the 
parent  bird  have  never  been  encumbered  by  the 
load  of  more  than  one  iuU-grown  eg^at  onetime. 

yill.  A  principal  topic  of  comparison  between 
animals,  is  their  itutrumenls  of  motion.  Thne 
come  before  us  under  three  divisions;  feet.wins8, 
and  fins.  I  desire  any  man  to  say,  which  of  ue 
three  is  best  fitted  for  its  use  •,  or  whether  the 
same  consummate  art  be  not  conspicuous  in  them 
alL  The  constitution  of  the  elements,  in  which  the 
motion  is  to  be  performed  is  very  different  The 
animal  action  must  necessarily  follow  that  consti- 
tution. The  Creator,  therefore,  if  we  might  so 
speak,  had  to  prepare  for  different  situations,  for 
difierent  difficulties :  yet  the  purpose  is  accom- 
plished not  less  suoceasfiilly  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  And,  as  between  vin^  and  the  cor- 
responding limbs  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  accomplished 
without  deserting  the  general  idea.  The  idea  is 
modified,  not  deserted.  Strip  a  wing  of  its  feathers, 
and  it  bears  an  obscure  resemblance  to  the  fore- 
1^  of  a  quadruped.  The  articulations  at  the 
sb>ulder,'  and  the  cubitus  are  much  alike ;  and, 
what  is  a  closer  circumstance,  in  both  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb  consists  of  a  single  bone, 
the  lower  part  of  two. 

But,  fitted  up  with  its  furniture  of  feathers  and 
quills,  it  becomes  a  wonderful  instrument,  more 
artificial  than  its  first  appearance  indicates,  though 
that  be  very  striking :  at  least,  the  use  which 
the  bird  makes  of  its  wings  in  flying,  is  more 
complicated,  and  more  curious,  than  is  generally 
known.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  flapping 
of  the  wings  in  flight  were  no  more  than  the  re- 
ciproosl  motion  of  the  same  surface  in  opposite 
directions,  either  upvrards  and  downwards,  or 
estimated  in  any  obTique  line,  the  bird  wouM  lose 
as  much  by  one  rootitm  as  she  gained  by  another. 
The  skylsjk  could  never  ascend  by  such  an  ac- 
tion as  this;  for.  thoufh  the  stroke  upon  the  air 
by  the  undor  side  of  ner  wing  would  carry  her 
up,  the  stroke  firom  the  upper  side,  when  she 
raised  her  wing  again,  would  bring  her  down.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  advantage 
which  the  bird  derives  from  her  wing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  that  the  surfoce  of  the  wing, 
BMasured  upon  the  same  phine,  is  omtracted, 
whilst  the  wing  is  drawn  up ;  and  let  out  to  its 
ML  expansion,  when  t$  descends  upon  the  air  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  body  l^  the  reaction 
of  that  element  Now,  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  ma^t  its  external  convexity,  the  disposition, 
and  particularly  the  overlapping,  of  its  larger  fea- 
thers, the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  joints  of  the 
pinions,  sure  all  adapted  to  this  alternate  adjust- 
ment of  its  shape  and  dimensions.  Such  a  twist, 
fi>r  instance,  or  semirotatory  motion,  is  given  to 
the  great  feathers  of  the  wing,  that  they  strike  the 
air  with  their  flat  side,  but  rise  firom  the  stroke 
slantwise.  The  turning  of  the  oar  in  rowing, 
whilst  the  rower  advances  his  hand  for  a  new 
stroke,  is  a  simihir  operation  to  that  of  the  feather, 
and  takes  its  name  firom  the  resemblance.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  focultyas  not  found  in  the  great 


feathen  of  the  tail.  This  is  the  place  also  for 
observing,  that  the  pinions  are  so  set  upon  the 
bodjT,  as  to  bring  down  the  wines  not  vertkally, 
but  in  a  direction  obliquely  tending  towards  the 
tail;  which  motion,  by  virtue  of  the  com 
resolution  of  forces,  does  two  things  at  the  f 


time ;  supports  the  body  in  the  air,  and  carries  it 
forward.  The  tteerage  of  a  bird  in  its  flight  is 
efiected  partly  by  the  wings,  but  in  a  principal 
degree  by  the  tau.  And  henin  we  meet  with  a 
circumstance  not  a  Uttle  remarkable.  Birds  with 
long  legs  have  short  tails  |  and  in  their  flight, 
pkoiB  their  legs  cfose  to  their  bodies,  at  the  same 
time  stretching  them  out  backwards  as  Alt  as  they 
can.  In  this  position,  the  len  extend  be;|rond  the 
rump,  and  become  the  rudder :  supplying  that 
steerage  which  the  tail  could  not. 

Frcxn  the  mfurt  of  birds,  the  transition  is  easy 
to  the  Jltu  of  fisL  They  are  both,  to  their  re- 
spective tribes,  the  instruments  of  taetr  motion ; 
but,  in  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  there  is 
a  considerable  difference,  founded  in  this  drcum- 
stance.  Fish,  unlike  birds,  have  very  nearly  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  the  element  in  which 
the^  move.  In  the  case  of  fish,  therefore,  there 
is  little  or  no  weight  to  bear  up ;  what  is  wanted, 
is  only  an  impoEe  sufficient  to  carry  the  body 
through  a  resisting  medium,  or  to  maintain  Has 
posture,  or  to  support  or  restore  the  balance  of  the 
txxiy,  which  is  always  the  most  unsteady  where 
there  is  no  weight  to  sink  it  For  these  offices, 
the  fins  are  as  uurge  as  necessary,  though  much ' 
smaller  than  vrings,  their  actbn  mechanical,  their 
position,  and  the  muscles  by  which  they  are 
moved,  in  the  highest  degree  convenient.  The 
following  short  account  of  some  experiments  upm 
fish,  nu^e  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
use  of  their  fins,  will  be  the  best  confinnatiaD  of 
what  we  assert.  In  most  fish,  beside  the  greet 
fin  the  tail,  we  find  two  pain  of  fins  upon  ths 
sides,  two  single  fins  upon  the  back,  and  one  upon 
the  belly,  or  rather  between  the  belly  and  the  tail 
The  balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved  in 
this  manner.  Of  the  large-h4»ded  fisn.  if  yon 
cot  off  the  pectoral  fins,  i.  e.  the  jpair  which  lies 
close  behind  the  gills,  the  head  foUs  prone  to  the 
bottom :  if  the  nght^iectoral  fin  only  be  cut  oflE) 
the  fish  leans  to  that  side ;  if  the  ventral  fin  on 
the  same  side  be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  eqdli- 
brium  entirely ;  if  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  be 
cut  off  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and  left  When 
the  fish  dies,  that  is,  when  the  fins  cease  to  play, 
the  belly  turns  upwards.  The  use  of  the  same 
parts  for  motufn  is  seen  in  the  foUowinfl*  observa- 
tion upon  them  when  put  in  action.  The  pect(K 
rsJ,  and  nxne  particularly  the  ventral  fins,  serve 
to  raiae  and  aeprcM  the  fish:  when  the  fish 
desires  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,  a  stroke 
forward  with  the  pectoral  fin  effectually  prodaoes 
it ;  if  the  fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a  singie 
blow  with  the  tai  1  the  opposite  way,  sends  it  roiud 


at  once:  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways,  the 
produced  by  the  double  lash  is  progresnve,  and 
enables  the  fish  to  dart  forwards  with  an  astonish- 
ing velocity.*  The  result  is,  not  only  in  some 
cases,  the  most  rapid,  but  in  all  cases,  the  moit 
gentle,  pliant,  easy,  animal  motion,  with  wbidi 
we  are  acquainted.  However,  when  the  tail  is 
cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  motion,  and  gives  itself 
up  towhere  the  water  impels  it    The  rest  of  ths 


•  Goldsinitli,  Hist  of  An.  Nat.  vol.  vi.  p.  IM. 
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fins,  therefore,  so  &r  as  reepectt  motion,  seem  to 
be  merely  subaidiaiy  to  this.  In  their  mechani- 
cal use,  the  anal  fin  may  be  reckoned  the  keel; 
the  ventral  fins,  out-riffgers;  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles, the  oars  *,  and  if  t^re  be  any  similitude  be- 
tween these  parts  of  a  boat  and  a  fish,  observe, 
that  it  is  not  the  resemblance  of  imitation,  but 
the  likeness  which  arises  firom  applying  similar 
mechanical  means  to  the  same  purpose. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tail  m  the  fish  is  the 
great  instrument  of  motion.  Now,  in  cetaceous 
or  warm-blooded  fish,  which  are  obliged  to  rise 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  the  surfaice  to  take 
breath,  the  tail,  unlike  what  it  is  in  other  fish,  is 
horizontal ;  its  stroke  consequently,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  which  is  the  right  direction  for 
sending  the  fish  to  the  top,  or  carrying  it  down  to 
the  bottom. 

Regarding  animals  in  their  instruments  of  mo- 
tion, we  have  only  folk>wed  the  comparison  through 
the  first  great  division  of  animals  into  beasts,  birds, 
and  fish.  If  it  were  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
consideration  farther,  I  should  take  in  tnat  generic 
distinction  amongst  birds,  the  webfooi  of  water- 
fowl. It  is  an  instance  which  may  be  pointed  out 
to  a  child.  The  utility  of  the  web  to  water-fowl, 
the  inutility  to  land-fowl,  are  so  obvious,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  notice  the  difference  without 
acknowledging  the  design.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know,  how  th^  who  deny  the  agency  of  an  in- 
telligent Creator,  dispose  of  this  example.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  action  of  swimming,  as  carried 
on  by  a  bird  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  that 
should  generate  a  membrane  between  the  toes. 
As  to  tmit  membrane,  it  is  an  exercise  of  constant 
resistattce.  The  only  supposition  I  can  think  of 
is,  that  all  birds  have  been  originally  water-fowl, 
and  web-footed;  that  sparrows,  hawks,  linnets, 
&c.  which  frequent  the  land,  have  in  process  of 
time,  and  in  the  oourse  of  many  generations,  had 
this  part  worn  away  by  treacfing  upon  hard 
^und.  To  such  evasive  assumptions  must  athe- 
ism always  have  recourse !  and,  after  aU,  it  con- 
fesses that  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  birds,  in 
their  original  form,  was  critically  adapted  to  their 
original  destination !  The  web-ieet  or  amphibious 
quadrupeds,  seals,  otters,  &c.  fall  under  the  same 
observatbn. 

IX.  The  Jive  sense*  are  common  to  most  large 
animaJs :  nor  have  we  much  difference  to  remark 
in  their  constitution ;  or  much,  however,  which  is 
referable  to  mechanism. 

The  superior  sas acity  of  animals  which  hunt 
their  prey,  and  wnich,  consequently,  depend  for 
their  hveuhood  upon  their  noae^  is  well  known^  in 
its  use ;  but  not  at  all  known  in  the  organization 
which  produces  it. 

^  The  external  ears  of  beasts  of  prey,  of  lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  have  their  trumpet-part,  or  conca- 
vity, standing  forwards,  to  seize  the  sounds  which 
are  before  them,  viz.  tne  sounds  of  the  animals 
which  they  pursue  or  watch.  The  ears  of  ani- 
mals of  flight  are  turned  backward,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  their  enemy  from  behind, 
whence  he  may  steal  upon  them  unseen.  This  is 
a  critical  distinction;  and  is  mechanical:  but  it 
may  be  suggested,  and,  I  think,  not  without  pro- 
bability, that  it  is  the  effect  of  continual  habit. 

^  The  eyes  of  animals  which  follow  their  prey  by 
night,  as  cats,  owls,  &c.  possess  a  fiiculty  not 
given  to  those  of  other  species,  namely,  of  closing 
tlie  pupil  entirely.    The  final  cause  of  which 


seems  to  be  this:~Tt  was  necessBfy  fbf  such  ani- 
mals to  be  able  to  descry  objects  with  very  small 
degrees  of  light.  This  capacity  depended  upon 
the  superior  sensibility  of  the  retina ;  that  is,  upon 
its  being  afiected  by  the  most  feeble  impulses. 
But  that  tenderness  of  structure,  which  rendered 
the  membnne  thus  exquisitely  sensible,  rendered 
it  also  liable  to  be  ofiended  by  the  access  of  strong- 
er degrees  of  li^ht  The  contractile  nn^  there- 
fore df  the  pupil  is  increased  in  these  animals,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  close  the  aperture  entirely: 
which  includes  the  power  of  oiminishing  it  m 
every  degree;  whereby  at  all  times  suchjwrtions, 
and  only  such  portions,  of  light  are  admitted,  as 
may  be  receivea  without  injury  to  the  sense. 

There  appears  to  be  also  in  the  figure,  and  in 
some  properties  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  an  appro- 
priate relation  to  the  wants  of  dififerent  animals, 
in  horses,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  elliptical ;  the  transverse  axis  being  horizontal ; 
by  wnich  structure,  although  the  eye  bo  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  heao,  the  anterior  elongation  of  the 
pupil  catches  the  forward  rays,  or  Uiose  which 
come  from  objects  immediately  in  fipont  of  the  ani- 
mal's fiice. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Peculiar  Organizaiiona, 

I  BELiEyE  that  all  the  instances  which  I  shall 
cdlect  under  this  title,  might,  consistently  enough 
with  technical  language,  liave  been  placed  un<fer 
the  head  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  But  there 
appears  to  me  an  impropriety  in  the  use  whicti 
that  term  hath  obtained ;  it  being,  in  some  sort, 
absurd  to  call  that  a  case  of  comparative  anatomy, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  "  compare ;"  in  which 
a  conformation  is  found  m  one  animal,  which  hath 
nothing  pmperiy  answering  to  it  in  another.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  examples  which  I  have  to  pro- 
pose in  the  present  chapter ;  and  the  reader  will 
see  that,  though  some  of  then!i  be  the  strongest 
perhaps,  he  will  meet  with  under  any  division  or 
our  subject,  they  must  necessarily  be  of  an  uncon- 
nected and  miscellaneous  nature.  To  dispose 
them,  however^  into  some  sort  of  order,  we  vrill  no- 
tice, first,  particularities  of  structure  which  belong 
to  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  as  such,  or  to  many 
of  the  kinds  included  in  these  classes  oS  animals ; 
and  then,  such  particularities  as  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  species. 

I.  Along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  ^uo- 
drupedsy  runs  a  stifi*.  robust  cartilage,  which  butch- 
ers call  the  paxwax.  No  person  can  carve  the 
upper  end  of^  a  crop  of  beet  without  driving  his 
knife  against  it.  It  is  a  tough,  strong,  tendmous 
substance,  braced  from  the  head  to  tM  middle  of 
the  back :  its  office  is  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  head.  It  is  a  mechanical  provision, 
of  wnich  this  is  the  undisputed  use ;  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient, and  not  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  pur- 
pose which  it  has  to  execute.  The  head  of  an  ox 
or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight,  acting  at  the  end  of 
a  long  lever  ([consequently  with  a  great  purciuu^) 
and  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
joints  of  the  supporting  neck.  From  such  a  force, 
so  advantageously  appUed,  the  bones  of  the  neck 
would  be  in  constant  dangerof  dislocation,  if  they 
were  not  fortified  by  this  strong  tape.    No  such 
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organ  is  found  in  the  human  subjeot,  becauie, 
firom  tlie  erect  position  of  the  head  (the  pressure 
of  it  acting  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,) 
the  junction  of  the  vertebra  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secure  without  it.  This  cautionary  expe- 
dient, therefore,  is  limited  to  quadrupeds:  toe  care 
of  the  Creator  is  seen  where  it  is  wanted. 

II.  The  oil  with  which  6tre£f  prune  their  fear 
then,  and  the  oigan  which  supplies  it  is  a  specific 
provision  for  the  win^  creation.  On  eacn  side 
of  the  rump  of  birds  is  observed  a  small  lupple, 
jieldinff  upon  pressure  a  butter-hke  substance, 
which  the  bird  extracts  by  puiching  the  pap  with 
its  bill.  With  this  oil,  or  ointment,  thus  procured, 
the  bird  dresses  its  coat ;  and  repeats  the  action 
as  often  as  its  own  sensations  teach  it  that  it  is  in 
any  part  wanted,  or  as  the  excretion  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  expense.  The  gland,  the  pap,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance,  the 
manner  of  ootaimng  it  from  its  lodgment  in  the 
body,  the  application  of  it  when  obtained,  forni, 
collectively,  an  evidence  of  intention  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  withstand.  Nothingsimilar  to  it  is 
found  in  unfeathered  animals.  What  blind  conor 
tut  of  nature  should  produce  it  in  birds ;  should 
not  produce  it  in  beasts  1 

in.  The  air-bladder  also  of  a  JUh  affords  a 
plain  anil  direct  instance,  not  only  of  contri- 
vance, but  strictly  of  that  species  of  contrivance 
which  we  deiuMmnate  mechanicaL  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical apparatus  in  the  bod^  of  an  animal  The 
principle  or  the  contrivance  is  dear:  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  also  clear.  The  use  of  the 
omn  to  sustain^  and,  at  will,  also  to  elevate,  the 
b(^y  of  the  fish  m  the  water,  is  proved  by  observ- 
ins,  what  has  been  tried,  that,  when  the  bladder 
is  burst,  the  fish  grovels  at  the  bottom;  and  also, 
that  fiounders,  soles,  skates,  which  are  without  the 
air-bladder,  seldom  rise  in  tne  water,  and  that  with 
effort.  The  manner  in  which  the  purpose  is  at- 
tained, and  the  suitableness  of  the  means  to  the 
end,  are  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended.  The 
rising  and  sinking  of  a  fish  in  water,  so  fiir  as  it 
is  independent  of  the  stroke  of  the  fins  and  tail, 
can  only  be  regulated  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  W&n  the  Madder,  oontaimd  in  the 
body  of  the  fish,  is  contracted,  which  the  fish  pro- 
bably possesses  a  muscular  power  of  doinff,  the 
bulk  or  the  fish  is  contracted  along  with  it;  'where- 
by, since  the  absolute  weight  remains  the  same, 
the  specific  gravity,  which  is  the  sinking  force,  is 
mcreased,  and  the  fish  descends:  on  the  contrary, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  the  elasticity  of  the  enctosed  and  now 
compressed  air  restores  the  dimensions  of  the 
bladder,  the  tendency  downwards  becomes  pro- 
portionably  less  than  it  was  before,  or  is  turned 
into  a  contrary  tendency.  These  are  known  pro- 
perties of  bocues  immersed  in  a  fiuid.  The  en- 
amelled figures,  or  little  glass  bubbles,  in  a  jar  of 
water,  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  same  arti- 
fice. A  diving-machine  might  be  made  to  ascend 
and  descend,  upon  the  like  principle;  namely,  by 
introducing  into  the  inside  of  it  an  air-vessel, 
which,  by  its  contraction,  would  diminish,  and  by 
its  distension  enlarge,  the  bulk  of  the  machine  it- 
self, and  thus  render  it  specifically  heavier,  or 
specifically  lighter,  than  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Suppose  this  to  be  done,  and  the  ar- 
tist to  solicit  a  patent  for  his  invention.  The 
inspectors  of  the  model,  whatever  they  might  think 
of  the  use  or  value  of  the  contrivance,  oodd,  by 


no  poisibiHty,  entertain  a  qnestifm  in  their  mtndi, 
whether  it  were  a  contrivance  or  not  No  rsasoo 
has  ever  been  assigtied — no  reason  can  be  amigft- 
ed.  why  the  conclusion  is  not  as  certain  in  the 
fish,  as  it  is  in  the  machine;  why  the  aigument 
is  not  as  firm  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

It  woukl  be  very  worthy  of  inquiir,  if  it  were 
possible  to  discover  by  what  methoa  an  animal 
which  lives  constantly  in  water,  is  able  to  supply 
a  repository  of  air.  The  expeoient,  whatever  it 
be,  forms  part,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  part, 
of  the  provision.  Nothing  similar  to  the  air-bbd- 
der  is  found  in  land-animals ;  and  a  Ufe  in  the 
water  has  no  natural  tendency  to  produce  a  bar 
of  air.  Nothing  can  be  &rther  from  an  aoquirea 
orsaniation  than  this  is. 

These  examples  mark  the  attention  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  the  three  grreat  kingdoms  of  his  animal 
creation,  and  to  their  constitution  as  such. — The 
example  which  stands  next  in  point  of  genenfitj, 
belonging  to  a  large  tribe  of  animals^  or  rather  to 
various  species  of  that  tribe,  is  the  pcHsonous  tooth 
of  serpents. 

I.  The  fang  qfa  viper  is  a  dear  and  curious 
example  ci  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  a  per- 
forated tooth.  kxMe  at  the  root:  in  its  <^uiet  sb^ 
lying  down  flat  upon  the  jaw,  but  furnished  with 
a  muscle,  which,  with  a  ierk,  and  by  the  pluck,  as 
it  were,  of  a  string,  suddenly  erects  it  Under 
the  tooth,  close  to  its  root,  and  oooimunicating 
with  the  perforation,  lies  a  small  bar  containing 
the  venom.  When  toe  fang  is  raised,  the  closing 
of  the  jaw  presses  its  root  against  the  bag  under- 
neath ;  and  the  force  of  this  compression  sends 
out  the  fiuid  with  a  considerable  impetus  through 
the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  What  more 
uneouivocal  or  effectual  apparatus  coukl  be  de- 
viieo,  for  the  double  purpose  of  at  once  infhccinz 
the  wound  and  injecting  the  poison  1  Yet,  thoo^ 
lodged  in  the  mouth,  it  is  so  constituted,  as,  in  its 
inoffensive  and  quiescent  state,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  animal's  ordinary  office  of  recdving  its 
food.  It  has  been  observed  also,  that  none  of  the 
harmless  serpents,  the  bkck  snake,  the  blind 
worm,  &c  have  these  fan^,  but  teeth  of  an  equal 
size;  not  moveable,  as  this  is,  but  fixed  into  the 
jaw. 

II.  In  being  the  property  of  several  different 
species,  the  preceding  example  is  resembled  by 
tnat  which  I  shall  next  mention,  which  is  the  baj^ 
qf  the  opoBmm.  This  is  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance, most  property  so  called.  The  simplicity 
of  the  expedient  renden  the  contrivance  more  ob- 
vious than  many  others,  and  by  no  means  Ipsi 
certahi.  A  fidse  skin  under  the  belly  of  the  sni- 
mal,  forms  a  pouch,  into  which  the  young  fitter 
are  received  at  their  birth;  where  they  have  sa 
easy  and  constant  access  to  the  teats ;  in  which 
they  are  transported  by  the  dam  from  piscs  to 
place;  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  nm  intfd 
out;  and  where  tney  find  a  refuse  from  surpriss 
and  denser.  It  is  their  cradle,  their  asylum,  and 
the  machine  for  their  conveyance.  Can  the  no 
of  this  structure  be  doubted  of  1  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
doubling  of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  a  new  oigin,  fur- 
nished with  bones  and  muscles  of  its  own.  Two 
bones  are  placed  before  the  os  pubis,  and  joiwd  to 
that  bone  as  their  base.  These  support,  snd  gije 
a  fixture  to,  the  muscles  which  serve  to  open  the 
bag.  To  these  muscles  there  are  anti^pom^ 
which  serve  in  the  same  manner  to  shut  it;  sin 
this  office  they  perform  so  exactly,  that,  a  the 
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firing  animal,  die  opening  can  acarcely  be  diacera- 
ed,  except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn 
asunder.*  Is  there  an^  action  in  this  part  of  the 
animal,  any  process  ansinff  from  that  action,  by 
which  these  members  could  be  formed  1  any  ac- 
count to  be  given  of  the  formation,  except  design. 

III.  As  a  particularity,  yet  appertaining  to 
more  speciea  than  one ;  and  also  as  strictly  me- 
chanical ;  we  may  notice  a  circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  the  claw»  of  certain  birds.  The  mid- 
dle daw  of  the  heron  and  cormorant  is  toothed 
and  notched  like  a  saw.  These  birds  are  great 
fishers,  and  these  notches  assist  them  in  holding 
their  sKppeiy  prey.  The  use  is  evident ;  but  the 
Btrocture  soch  as  cannot  at  all  be  accounted  for 
by  the  efibrt  of  the  animal,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
part  Some  other  fishing  birds  have  these  notches 
u  thnr  bill*;  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
gannet,  or  soland  goose,  has  the  side  of  its  bill  ir- 
regularly tagged,  that  it  may  hokl  its  prey  the 
fiu^r.  Nor  can  the  structure  in  this,  more  than 
in  the  former  case,  arise  fiom  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying  the  part  The  smooth  surfaces  and  soft 
flesh  01  fish,  were  leas  likely  to  notch  the  bills  of 
birds,  than  the  hard  bodies  upon  which  many 
other  species  foed. 

We  now  come  to  particularities  strictly  so  call- 
ed, as  beinff  limited  to  a  single  species  of  animal. 
Or  these,  f  shall  take  one  from  a  quadruped,  and 
one  fium  a  bird. 

I.  The  Btomach  qf  the  camel  ia  well  known  to 
retain  larse  quantities  of  water,  and  to  retain  it 
unchanged  for  a  considerable  len^  of  time. 
This  property  qualifies  it  for  living  in  the  desert 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  internal  organi- 
sation, upon  which  a  fiiculty  so  rare,  and  so  bene- 
ficial, depends.  A  number  of  distinct  sacks  or 
bags  (in  a  dromedary  thirty  of  these  have  been 
counted)  are  observed  to  lie  between  the  mem- 
branes of  the  second  stomach,  and  to  open  into 
the  stomach  near  the  top  by  small  square  aper^ 
tores.  Through  these  orifices,  after  the  stomach 
is  fiill,  the  annexed  ba^  are  filled  from  it:  and 
the  water  so  deposited  is,  in  the  first  place,  not 
liable  to  pass  into  the  intestines;  in  tne  second 
place,  is  kept  separate  from  the  solid  aliment;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  diges- 
tive action  of  the  stomach,  or  of  mixture  with  the 
gastric  juice.  It  appears  probable,  or  rather  cer- 
tain, that  the  animal,  by  tne  conformation  of  its 
miMcles,  posocascfl  the  power  of  squeezing  back 
this  water  from  the  adjacent  bags  into  the  sto- 
mach, whenever  thirst  excites  it  to  put  this  power 
in  action. 

II.  The  tongue  qf  the  woodpecker  is  one  of 
those  ain^nlarites  which  nature  presents  us  with, 
when  a  smg^ukir  purpose  is  to  be  answered.  It  is 
•  pacrticular  instruoMmt  for  a  particular  use:  and 
wnat,  except  design,  ever  produces  such  1  The 
woodpecker  lives  chiefly  upon  insects,  lodged  in 
the  bodies  of  decayed  or  decaying  trees.  For  the 
porpose  of  boring  into  the  wood,  it  is  fiimished 
with  a  bill,  straight,  hard,  angular,  and  sharp. 
When,  by  means  of  this  piercer,  it  has  reached 
the  cells  of  the  insects,  then  comes  the  office  of 
iU  tongue:  which  tongue  is,  first,  of  such  a  length 
that  the  bird  can  dart  it  out  three  or  four  inches 
firom  the  bill — in  this  respect  differing  greatly 
£roni  every  other  species  or  bird ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  tipped  with  a  staff,  sharp,  bony  thorn ; 


and,  in  the  third  place,  (which  appeare  to  me  the 
most  remarkable  property  of  all,^  tins  tip  is  den- 
tated  on  both  sides,  like  the  hem  of  an  arrow  or 
the  barb  of  a  hook.  The  deacription  of  the  part 
declares  its  uses.  The  bird,  having  exposed  the 
retreats  of  the  insects  by  the  assistance  of  its  bill, 
with  a  motion  inconceivably  quick,  launches  out 
at  them  this  k>ng  tongue;  transfixes  them  upon 
the  barbed  needle  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  thus  draws 
its  prey  within  its  mouth.  If  this  be  not  mecha- 
nism, what  is  1  Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  con- 
tinual endeavoura  to  shoot  out  the  tongue  to  the 
stretch,  the  woodpecker  species  may  by  degrees 
have  lengthened  the  organ  itself,  beyond  that  of 
other  birwi,  what  account  can  be  ^ven  of  its  form, 
of  its  tips  1  how,  in  particular,  did  it  get  its  barb, 
its  dentation  1  These  barbs,  in  my  opinion, 
wherever  they  occur,  are  decisive  proofs  of  me- 
chanical contrivance. 

III.  I  shall  add  one  more  example,  for  the  sake 
of  its  novelty.  It  is  always  an  agreeable  disco- 
very, when,  having  remarked  in  an  animal  an  ex- 
traordinary structure,  we  come  at  lenffth  to  find 
out  an  unexpected  use  for  it  The  folrawing  nar- 
rative furnishes  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
babyrouessa,  or  Indian  hog,  a  species  of  wild  boar, 
found  in  the  E^  Indies,  has  two  bent  teeth,  more 
than  half  a  yard  lon^,  crowing  upwards,  and 
(which  is  the  singularity;  from  the  upper  jaw. 
These  instruments  are  not  wanted  for  ofifenoe: 
that  service  being  provided  for  by  two  tusks  issu- 
ing from  the  upper  jaw,  and  resembling  those  of 
the  common  boar:  nor  does  the  animaluse  them 
for  defence.  They  might  seem  therefore  to  be 
both  a  superfluity  and  an  encumbrance.  But  ob- 
serve the  event : — the  animal  sleeps  standing ;  end, 
in  order  to  support  its  head,  hooKS  its  upper  tusks 
upon  the  .branches  of  trees. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 
Prospective  Contrivance*. 

I  CAN  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a  more  distin- 
guishing mark,  and,  consequently,  a  more  certain 
proof  of  defflgn,  than  preparation,  i.  e.  the  pro- 
viding of  things  before-hand,  which  are  not  to  be 
used  until  a  considerable  time  aflerward :  for  this 
implies  a  contemplation  of  the  future,  which  be- 
loiws  only  to  intelligence. 

Of  these  proepecHve  contrivances,  the  bodies  of 
animals  furnish  various  examples. 

I.  The  human  teeth  afford  an  instance,  not 
onl^  of  prospective  contrivance,  bat  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contrivance  bein^  designedly  sus- 
pended. They  are  formed  within  the  gums,  uid 
there  they  stop:  the  fact  being,  that  their  fiirther 
advance  to  maturity  would  not  only  be  useless  to 
the  new-bom  animal,  but  extremely  in  its  waj ; 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  tucking^  by  which 
it  is  for  some  time  to  be  nourished,  vvill  be  per- 
formed with  more  ease  both  to  the  nurse  sraa  to 
the  infant,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
edges  of  the  gums,  are  smooth  and  soft,  than  if 
set  with  hard  pointed  bones.  By  the  time  they 
are  wanted,  the  teeth  are  ready.  They  have  been 
lodged  witfaui  the  gums  for  some  months  past,  but 
detained,  as  it  were,  in  their  sockets,  so  long  as 
their  forther  protrusion  would  interfere  with  the 
ofl&»  towhicti  the  mouth  is  |da^p^  ^^ature, 
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namely,  that  intelligeiioe  which  was  empIoTed  in 
ereation.  looked  beyond  the  first  year  of  toe  in* 
lanfs  life;  yet,  whilst  she  was  providing  for  func- 
tions which  were  after  that  term  to  become  neces- 
sary, was  careful  not  to  incommode  those  which 
preceded  them.  What  renders  it  more  probable 
that  this  is  the  effect  of  design,  is,  that  toe  teeth 
are  imperfect,  whilst  all  other  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  perfect.  The  lips  are  perfect,  the  tongue  is 
perfect;  the  cheeks,  the  jaws,  toe  palate,  the 
pharynx,  the  larynx,  are  all  perfect:  the  teeth 
alone  are  not  so.  This  is  the  ract  with  respect  to 
the  human  mouth :  the  fact  also  is,  that  the  parts 
'  abore  enumerated  are  called  into  use  from  the  be- 
ginning; whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only  so 
many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  if  they  were 
there.  When  a  contrary  order  is  neoessaiy,  a 
contrary  order  prevails.  In  the  worm  of  the  beetle, 
as  hatcned  from  the  egg^  the  teeth  are  the  first 
tilings  which  arrive  at  perfection.  The  insect  be- 
gins to  gnaw  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the  shell, 
tnough  its  other  parts  be  only  gradually  advancing 
to  their  maturity. 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  teeth,  is  true 
of  the  homa  of  animals ;  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  horn  of  a  calf  or  a  lamb  does  not  bud,  or  at 
least  does  not  sorout  to  any  considerable  length, 
until  the  animal  be  capable  of  browsing  upon  its 
pasture ;  because  such  a  substance  upon  the  fore- 
nead  of  the  young  animal  would  very  much  in- 
commode the  teat  of  the  dam  in  the  omce  of  giv- 
ingsuck. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  teeth^—of  the  human 
teeth  at  least,  the  prospective  contrivance  looks 
still  &rther.  A  succession  of  crops  is  provided, 
and  profUed  from  the  beginning;  a  second  tier 
being  originally  formed  beneath  the  first,  which 
do  not  come  into  use  till  several  years  afterward. 
And  this  double  or  suppletory  provinon  meets  a 
difficulty  in  the  mechanism  of*^  toe  mouth,  which 
would  have  appeared  almost  insurmountable. 
The  expansion  of  the  jaw,  (the  consequence  of 
the  proportionable  ^wth  of'  the  animal,  and  of 
its  skuH,)  necessanly  separates  the  teeth  of  the 
first  set,  however  compactly  disposed,  to  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient.  In  due  timo,  therefore,  t.  e.  when 
the  jaw  has  attained  a  great  part  of  its  dimen- 
■ions,  a  new  set  of  teeth  springs  up,  (loosen- 
ing and  pushing  out  the  old  ones  before  them,) 
more  exactly  fitted  to  the  space  which  they  are  to 
occupy,  ana  rising  also  in  such  close  ranks,  as  to 
allow  for  any  extension  of  line,  which  the  sub- 
■eauent  enlargement  of  the  head  may  occasion. 
II.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  a  more  evi- 
dently prospective  contrivance,  than  that  which, 
in  all  viviparous  animals,  is  found  in  the  milk  of 
the  female  parent.  At  the  moment  the  young 
animal  enters  the  world,  there  is  its  maintenance 
ready  for  it.  The  particulars  to  be  remarked  in 
this  economy,  are  neither  few  nor  slight  We 
have,  first,  toe  nutritious  quality  of  the  fluid,  un- 
like, in  this  respect,  every  other  excretion  of  the 
body ;  and  in  which  nature  hitherto  remains  un- 
imitated,  neither  cookery  nor  chymistry  having 
been  able  to  make  milk  out  of  grass :  we  have, 
■eoondly,  the  organ  for  its  reception  and  reten- 
sion :  we  have,  thirdly,  the  excretory  duct,  an- 
nexed to  the  orsan :  and  we  have,  lastly,  the  de- 
termination of  toe  milk  to  the  breast,  at  the  parti- 
enlar  juncture  when  it  is  about  to  be  wanted. 
We  have  all  these  properties  in  the  subject  before 


us :  and  they  are  all  indications  of  design.  The 
last  circumstance  is  the  stronmt  of  any.  If  I 
had  been  to  guess  beforehand,  1  should  have  con- 
jectured, that  at  the  time  when  there  was  an  ex^ 
traordinary  demand  for  nourishment  in  one  paiC 
of  the  system,  there  would  be  the  least  likelihood 
of  a  redundancy  to  aupply  another  part.  The 
advanced  pregnancy  of  toe  female  has  no  intelfi- 
gible  tendency  to  fill  the  breast  with  milk.  The 
mcteal  system  is  a  constant  wonder :  and  it  adds 
to  other  causes  of  our  admiration,  that  the  oom- 
ber  of  the  teats  or  paps  in  each  species  is  found 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  young. 
In  the  sow,  the  bitch,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the  lat, 
which  have  numerous  litten,  the  papa  are  mnoer* 
ous,  and  are  disposed  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly;  in  the  cow  and  mare,  they  are  few. 
The  most  simple  account  of  this  is  to  refer  it  to 
a  designing  Creator. 

Bu^  in  3ie  argument  before  us,  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  not  only  animal  bodies  when  finsmed, 
but  the  drcumstenoes  under  which  they  are 
framed ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  oon- 
stitution  of  many  of  their  parts  is  most  strictly 
prospective. 

in.  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  wfaon  ll 
is  fonned.    It  is  an  optical  instrument  made  in  a 
dungeon ;  constructea  for  the  refraction  of  hgbl 
to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  purpose,  before  a  n^ 
of  light  has  had  access  to  it;  geometrioaUy  adapt- 
ed to  the  properties  and  action  of  an  elemflDt, 
with  which  it  has  no  communication.    It  is  about 
indeed  to  enter  into  that  oommunicataon :  and  this 
is  precisely  the  thing  which  evidences  intentioR. 
It  is  providing  for  thejuturty  in  the  closest  sensi 
which  can  be  given  to  these  terms :  for  it  is  pro* 
viding  for  a  future  change;  not  for  the  then  sob- 
sisting  condition  of  the  animal ;  not  for  any  gra- 
dual progress  or  advance  in  that  same  oonulion  ] 
but  for  a  new  state,  the  oonseqoeooe  of  a  greil 
and  sudden  alteration,  which  tin  ammal  is  to  un- 
dergo at  its  birth.    Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
eve  was  formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that 
the  series  of  causes  was  fixed  by  which  toe  eye 
is  fbnned,  without  a  view  to  this  change  ^  withool 
a  prospect  of  that  condition,  in  whidi  its  febrie^ 
of  no  use  at  present,  is  about  to  be  of  the  greatest; 
without  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  that 
element  hitherto  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which 
it.  was  nereafter  to  hold  so  intimate  a  lelatiool 
A  youn^  man  makes  a  pair  of  spectacles  for  him- 
self against  he  grows  okl ;  for  which  spectacles 
he  hu  no  want  or  use  wb^tevcr  at  the  time  he 
makes  them.    Could  this  be  done  without  know- 
ing and  conmdering  the  defect  of  vision  to  which 
advanced  age  is  suDJectI    Would  not  the  precise 
suitebleness  of  the  instrument  to  ito  purpose,  of 
the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the  convex  leni  to  the 
flattened  eve,  establish  the  certainty  of  the  ooocb- 
sion,that  the  case,  afterward  toari8e,had  been  con-' 
sidered  beforehand,  speculated  upon,  provided  fert 
All  which  are  exclusively  the  acts  or  a  ressooin^ 
mind.    The  eye  formed  m  one  state,  for  use  oniy 
in  another  state,  and  in  a  difl^rent  state,  aflbids  a 
proof  no  less  dear  of  destination  to  a  future  pvr« 
pose ;  and  a  proof  proportionably  stronger,  ti  tba 
machinery  is  more  complicated,  and  the  ad^ita- 
tion  more  exact. 
IV.  What  has  been  said  of  the  e^  holds 

Xdly  true  of  the  lungs.  Composed  of  air-wssda, 
re  there  is  no  air;  daboratelv  constrocted  fer 
the  alternate  admission  and  exputfion  of  an  th^ac 
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floid,  where  no  fuch  fluid  exisU ;  this  great  oi]gan, 
with  the  whole  apparatus  beloDging  to  it,  lies  col- 
kpeed  in  the  foetal  thorax ;  yet  in  order,  and  in 
rradinesB  for  action,  the  first  moment  that  the  oc- 
casion requires  its  service.  This  is  having  a  ma- 
chine locked  up  in  store  for  future  use;  which in- 
contestably  proves,  that  the  case  was  expected  to 
occur,  in  which  this  use  might  be  experienced : 
but  expectation  is  the  proper  act  of  intelligence. 
Considering  the  state  in  which  an  animal  exists 
before  its  birth,  I  should  look  for  nothing  less  in 
its  body  than  a  system  of  lungs.  It  is  uke  find- 
ing a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  of 
DO  sort  of  use  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
found;  formed  for  an  action  which  was  impossible 
to  be  exerted ;  holding  no  relation  or  fitness  to  the 
element  which  surrounds  them,  but  both  to 
another  element  in  another  place. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  tne  same  plan  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  lungs,  the 
piovisionary  contrivances  of  the  foramen  ovale 
and  ductua  arterioatu.  In  the  fastus,  pipes  are 
laid  for  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
hings;  but  until  the  lungs  be  inflated  by  ue  in- 
■piratioQ  of  air,  that  passage  is  impervious,  or  in 
a  great  degree  obstructed.  What  then  is  to  be 
donel  What  would  an  artist,  what  would  a 
master,  do  upon  the  occasion  1  He  would  en- 
deavour, most  probably,  to  provide  a  temporary 
pasaage,  which  might  carry  on  the  communication 
required,  until  the  other  was  open.  Now  this  is 
the  thing  which  is  actually  done  in  the  heart: — 
Instead  of  the  circuitous  route  through  the  lungs, 
which  the  blood  afterward  takes,  before  it  get  from 
one  auricle  of  the  heart  to  the  other:  a  portion  of 
Uie  blood  passes  immediately  from  the  right  auricle 
to  the  lefl,  through  a  hole  |)laced  in  the  partition, 
which  separates  these  cavities.  This  hole,  anato- 
1  call  the/oi 


1  ihe/oramen  ovale.  There  is  likewise 
another  cross  cut,  answering  the  same  purpose, 
by  what  is  called  the  ductus  arteriosue^  lying 
between  the  puhnonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  But 
both  expedients  are  so  strictly  temporary,  that, 
after  birth,  the  one  passage  is  closed,  and  the  tube 
which  forms  the  other  shrivelled  up  into  a  liga- 
ment   If  this  be  not  contrivance,  what  is  1 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  bfood  in  the  lungs,  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
the  perfect  concoction  of  tnat  fluid,  t.  e.  to  the  life 
and  health  of  the  animal,  (otherwise  the  shortest 
loote  might  still  be  the  best,)  how  eomes  it  to  pass 
that  the  fattu  lives,  and  grows,  and  thnves, 
without  it  1  The  answer  is,  that  tne  blood  of  the 
foetus  is  the  motber^s ;  that  it  has  undergoiie  that 
action  in  her  habit ;  that  one  pair  of  lungs  serves 
for  both.  When  the  animals  are  separated,  a 
new  necessity  arises;  and  to  meet  thu  necessity  as 
soon  as  it  oocura,  an  organization  is  prepared.  It 
is  ready  for  iu  purpose;  it  only  waits  for  the  at- 
mosphere; it  b^^ins  to  play,  the  moment  the  air 
is  admitted  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Helationt, 

When  several  diflerent  parts  contribute  to  one 
eflect ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when  an  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  diflerent  in- 
•tnmients;  the fiitnessof  such  partsor  instruments 


to  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by 
their  united  action,  the  eflect,  is  what  I  call  re/o- 
tion  ;  and  wherever  this  b  observed  in  the  works 
of  nature  or  of  man,  it  appeara  to  me  to  carry 
along  with  it  decisive  evidence  of  understanding, 
intention,  art.  In  examining,  for  instance,  the 
several  parts  of  a  ira/cA,  the  spring,  the  barrel, 
the  cham^  the  fusee,  the  balance,  thiB  wheels  or 
various  sizes,  forms,  and  positions,  what  is  it 
which  would  take  an  observer's  attention,  as  most 
plainly  evincing  a  construction,  directed  by 
thought,  deliberation,  and  contrivance  1  It  is  the 
suitableness  of  these  parts  to  one  another ;  first,  in 
the  succession  and  oraer  in  which  they  act ;  and 
secondly,  with  a  view  to  the  efTect  nnally  pro- 
duced. Thus  referring  the  spring  to  the  wheels, 
our  observer  sees  in  it,  that  which  originates  and 
upholds  their  motion;  in  the  chain  ttiat  which 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  fusee ;  in  the  fusee, 
that  which  communicates  it  to  the  wheels ;  in  the 
conical  figure  of  the  fusee,  if  he  refer  to  the  spring, 
he  sees  that  which  corrects  the  inequality  of  its 
force.  Referring  the  wheels  to  one  another,  ho 
notices,  first,  their  teeth,  which  wouki  have  been 
without  use  or  meaning,  if  there  had  been  only 
one  wheel,  or  if  the  wheels  hod  had  no  connexion 
between  themselves,  or  common  bearing  upon 
some  joint  eflect ;  secondly,  the  corresponctency  of 
their  position,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  catch 
into  tne  teeth  of  another ;  thirdly,  the  proportion 
observed  in  the  number  of  teeth  of  each  wheel, 
which  determines  the  rate  of  going.  Referring 
the  balance  to  the  rest  of  the  works,  ne  saw,  when 
he  came  to  understand  its  action,  tnat  which  ren- 
dered their  motions  equable  Liastly,  in  looking 
upon  the  index  and  face  of  the  watch,  he  saw  the 
use  and  conclusion  of  the  mechanism,  viz^  mark- 
ing the  succession  of  minutes  and  houn ;  bat  all 
depending  upon  the  motions  within,  all  upon  the 
system  of  intermediate  actions  between  the  spring 
and  the  pointer.  What  thus  struck  his  attention 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  watch,  he  might  proba- 
bly designate  by  one  general  name  of  "  relation  f 
and  observing  with  respect  to  all  cases  whatever, 
in  which  the  origin  and  formation  of  a  thing 
coold  be  asoertainra  by  evidence,  that  these  rela- 
tions were  found  in  things  produced  by  art  and 
design,  and  in  no  other  thiiigs,  he  would  ri|[htly 
deem  of  them  as  characteristic  of  such  productions. 
— To  apply  the  reasoning  here  described  to  the 
works  or  nature. 

The  animal  economy  is  fuU,  is  made  up,  of 
these  relations: — 

I.  There  are,  first,  what,  in  one  form  or  other 
belong  to  all  animals,  the  parts  and  powere  which 
successively  act  upon  their /bod.  Compare  this 
action  with  the  process  of  a  manu&ctory.  In 
men  and  quadrupeds,  the  aliment  is,  first,  broken 
and  bruised  by  mechanical  instruments  of  masti- 
cation, viz,  sharp  spikes  or  hard  knobs,  presnng 
against  or  rubbing  upon  one  another ;  thus  ground 
and  comminuted,  it  is  carried  by  a  pipe  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  waits  to  undei^  a  great  chy- 
mical  action,  which  we  call  digestion :  when  diges- 
ted, it  is  delivered  through  an  orifice,  which  opens 
and  shuts  as  there  is  occasion,  into  the  first  intest- 
ine :  there,  after  beinjg  mixed  with  certain  other 
ingredients^  poured  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  fortber  dissolved :  in  this  state,  the 
milk,  chyle,  or  part  which  is  wanted,  and  which  is 
suited  for  animal  nourishment,  is  strained  ofl*  by 
the  mouths  of  very  small  tubes,  opening  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  intetdnfit :  thus  freed  from  its  gioaser 
partly  the  percolated  fluid  is  carried  bi^  a  long, 
winding,  but  traceable  course,  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  old  circulation ;  which  conveys  it  in  its 
progress,  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Now  I  say 
again,  compare  tnis  with  the  process  of  a  manu- 
^^ry ;  with  the  making  ot  cider,  for  ^xample ; 
with  the  bruising  of  the  apples  in  the  mill,  the 
squeezing  of  them  when  so  bruised  in  the  press, 
the  fermentation  in  the  vat,  the  bestowing  of  the 
liquor  thus  fermented  in  the  hogsheads,  the  draw- 
ing offinto  bottles,  the  pouring  out  for  use  into 
the  glass..  Let  any  one  show  me  any  diflbence 
betweoi  these  two  cases,  as  to  the  point  of  contri- 
vance. That  which  is  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, the  "  relation"  o€  the  parts  successively 
employed,  is  not  more  clear  in  the  last  case  than 
in  the  first  The  aptness  of  the  jaws  and  teeth 
to  prepare  the  food  for  the  stomach,  is,  at  least,  as 
manifest  as  that  of  the  cider-mill  to  crush  the 
apples  for  the  press.  The  concoction  of  the  food 
in  the  stomach  is  as  necessary  for  its  future  use, 
as  the  fermentation  of  the  stum  in  the  vat  is  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Hqaor.  The  disposal  of  the  aU- 
meuC  afterward ;  the  action  and  change  which  it 
undergoes ;  the  route  which  it  b  made  to  take,  in 
order  that,  and  until  that,  it  arrive  at  ite  destina- 
tion, is  more  complex  indeed  and  intricate,  but  in 
the  midst  of  complication  and  intricacy,  as  evident 
and  certain,  as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes, 
tunnels,  for  transferring  the  cider  from  one  vessel 
to  another;  of  barrels  and  bottles  for  preserrinir  it 
tfll  fit  for  use ;  or  of  cups  and  chisses  for  bringing 
it,  when  wanted,  to  the  lip  of  the  consumer.  The 
character  of  the  machinery  is  in  both  cases  this ; 
that  one  part  answers  to  another  part,  and  every 
part  to  the  final  result 

This  parallel  between  the  alimentary  operation 
and  some  of  the  processes  of  art,  might  be  carried 
ferther  into  detafl.  Spallanzani  has  remarked*  a 
circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stomachs 
of  galfinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure  of  com- 
muU.  Whilst  the  two  sides,  of  the  gizzard  per- 
form the  office  of  the  mill-stones,  the  ciaw  or  crop 
supplies  the  place  of  the  hopper. 

When  our  fowls  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
meat,  they  soon  fill  their  craw:  but  it  does  not 
immediately  pass  thence  into  the  gbzard;  it  al- 
ways enters  m  very  small  quantities,  in  proportion 
to  the  ptogrees  of  trituration ;  in  like  manner  as, 
in  a  mill,  a  receiver  is  fixed  above  the  two  laige 
stones  which  serve  for  grinding  the  corn ;  which 
receiver,  although  the  com  be  put  into  it  bv  bush- 
els, allows  the  grain  to  dribble  only  in  smaU  quan- 
tities, into  the  central  hole  in  the  upper  mill- 


But  we  have  not  done  with  the  alimentary  his- 
tory. There  subsists  a  general  relation  between 
the  external  organs  of  an  animal  by  wh'ch  it  pro- 
cures its  food,  and  the  internal  powers  by  which 
it  digests  it  Birds  of  prey,  by  their  talons  and 
beaks,  are  qualified  to  seize  and  devour  many  spe- 
cies, both  of  other  birds,  and  of  quadrupeds.  The 
constitution  of  the  stomach  agrees  exactly  with 
the  form  of  the  members.  The  gastric  juice  of  a 
bird  of  prey,  of  an  owl,  a  felcon,  or  a  kite,  acts 
upon  toe  animal  fibre  alone:  it  will  not  act  upon 
seeds  or  grasses  at  all.  On  the  other  ham!, 
the  conformation  of  the  mouth  of  the  sheep 
or  the  ox  is  suited  for  browsing  upon  herbage. 


*Dis.Lseet.Uv. 


Nothing  about  these  animals  is  fitted  for  tfie 
pursuit  of  livinjg  prey.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
Ibund  by  expenments,  tried  not  many  years  aga 
with  perforated  balls,  that  the  gastric  juice  or 
ruminating  animals,  such  as  the  sheep  and  the 
ox,  speedOy  dissolves  vegetables,  but  makes  no 
impression  upon  animal  bodies.  This  accardancy 
is  still  more  particular.  The  gastric  juice,  even 
of  ^ranivorous  birds,  will  not  act  upob  the  grain, 
whilst  whole  and  entire.  In  performing  the  ex- 
periment of  digestion  with  tne  gastric  juice  in 
vessels,  the  grain  must  be  crushed  and  bruised, 
before  it  be  submitted  to  the  menstruum,  that  is 
to  say,  must  undergo  by  art  without  the  body,  the 
preparatoiT  action  which  the  gizzard  exerts  npoa 
It  within  the  body ;  or  no  digestion  will  take  place. 
So  strict,  in  this  case,  is  the  relation  between  the 
offices  assigned  to  the  digestive  organ,  between 
the  mechanical  operation  and  the  chymical  pso- 

II.  The  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
and  of  jfccreters  to  both,  i  e.  of  the  secreting 
organ  (b  thA  easel  receiving  the  secreted  liquor, 
and  the  pine  uid  from  one  to  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of^  conveying  it  from  one  to  the  other,  is 
as  manifest  as  it  is  amongst  the  diflferent  vessels 
employed  in  a  distilleiy,  or  in  the  comrounicatioos 
between  them.  The  animal  structure,  in  tiiis 
case,  being  simple,  and  the  parts  easily  separated, 
it  forms  an  instance  of  correlatkm  which  may  be 
presented  t^  dissection  to  every  eye,  or  which,  in- 
deed, without  dlBsection,  is  capable  <xf  being  apfue- 
henoed  by  every  understanding.  ThiscorrelBtioii 
of  instruments  to  one  another  fixes  intention 
somewhere. 

Especially  when  every  other  solution  is  nega- 
tived by  the  conformation.  If  the  bfaidder  bd 
been  merely  an  expansion  of  the  ureter,  prodooed 
by  retention  of  the  fluid,  there  ought  to  nave  been 
a  bladder  for  each  ureter.  One  leceptade,  fed  fay 
two  pipes,  issuing  from  difiTerent  sides  d  the  body, 
yet  nom  both  conveying  the  same  fluid,  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  such  supposition  as  thia. 

III.  Relation  of  parts  to  one  another  accompa- 
nies us  throughout  the  whole  animal  ecaonomy. 
Can  any  relation  be  more  simple,  yet  more  con- 
vincing than  this,  that  the  eyes  are  so  plaoed  as 
to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  kegs  move 
and  the  hands  work  ?  It  might  have  happened 
very  ^fiferenUy  if  it  had  b^n  left  to  chance. 
Tbiere  were,  at  least,  three  ooartera  of  the  com- 
pass out  of  four  to  have  erred  in.  Any  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the 
figure  of  the  joints,  would  have  disturbed  the  Kne, 
and  destroyed  the  alliance  between  the  sense  and 
the  limbs. 

rV.  But  relation  perhaps  is  never  so  0trikii]| 
as  when  it  subsists,  not  between  difilerent  parts  a 
the  same  thing,  but  between  diflerent  things. 
The  relation  betvreen  a  lock  and  a  key  is  more 
obvious,  than  it  is  between  difilerent  parts  of  tfaa 
k)ck.  A  bow  was  dedgned  for  an  arrow,  and  an 
arrow  for  a  bow:  and  uie  desi^  is  more  evident 
for  their  being  separate  implements. 

Nor  do  the  works  of  the  Deity  viant  this  clesr- 
est  species  of  relation.  The  sexes  are  manifestly 
made  for  each  other.  They  form  the  grand  reb- 
tion  of  animated  nature ;  universal,  organic,  me- 
chanical:  subsisting  like  the  dearest  rdatioDt  of 
art,  in  difierent  individuals;  unequivocsl, ioezpii- 
cable  without  design. 

So  much  so,  tl^  were  evevy  otiier  pfoof  of 
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eontilvanoe  in  lULiVLtn  dabioas  or  obsciure,  this 
alone  woakl  be  sufficient.  The  example  is  com- 
j^ete.  Nothing  is  wanting;  to  the  argument.  I 
■ee  no  way  whatever  of  Kettinjj^  over  it 

y.  The  teats  of  animals  which  five  suck,  bear  a 
rdation  to  the  mouth  of  the  sucklinff  proseny ; 
particnlarly  to  the  lips  and  tongue.  Here  abo,  as 
before,  is  a  correspondency  of  parts;  which  parts 
subsist  in  difierent  individuals. 


These  aie  general  relations,  or  the  relations  of 
I  which  are  found,  either  in  all  animals,  or  in 
^ )  classes  and  descriptions  of  animals.  Parti- 
cuUxr  relations^  or  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  particular  con%uration  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  certain  species  or  animals,  and  the  parti- 
cnlar  con^guration  of  one  as  more  other  parts  of 
the  same  animal,  (which  is  the  sort  of  relation 
that  is,  perhaps,  most  striking,)  are  such  as  the 
Ibillowmg: — 

I.  In  the  9wan$  the  web-foot,  the  spoon-bill, 
the  long  neck,  the  thick  down,  the  graminivorous 
stomach,  bear  all  a  relation  to  one  another,  inas- 
much as  they  all  concur  in  one  draign,  that  of 
supplying  the  occasions  of  an  aquatic  fowl,  float- 
ing upon  the  surfiioe  of  shallow  pools  of  water, 
aira  seeking  its  food  at  the  bottom.  Begin  with 
any  one  of  these  particularities  of  structure,  and  ob- 
serve how  the  rest  follow  it  The  web-foot  quali- 
fies the  bird  for  swimming;  the  spoon-bill  enables 
it  to  graxe.  But  how  is  an  animal,  floating  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  pools  of  water,  to  graze  at  the  lM>t- 
tom,  except  by  the  mediation  of  a  long  neck  1  A 
long  neck  acconlinglv  is  given  to  it  A||ain.  a 
warm-blooded  animal,  which  was  to  pass  its  life 
upon  water,  required  a  defence  against  the  cold- 
ness of  that  element  Such  a  defence  is  fiumished 
to  the  swan,  in  the  muff  in  which  its  body  is 
wrapped.  But  aU  this  outward  apparatus  would 
have  Men  in  vain,  if  the  intestinal  ^rstem  had  not 
been  suited  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. I  say,  suited  to  the  digestion  of  vegeta- 
ble substances:  for  it  is  well  known,  that  there 
are  two  intestinal  systems  found  in  birds:  one 
with  a  membranous  stomach  and  a  gastric  juice, 
capable  of  dissolving  animal  substances  aJone :  the 
otner  with  a  crop  and  gizzard,  cakulated  for  the 
moistening,  bruising,  and  afterward  digesting,  of 
metaUe  aliment 

Or  set  off  with  any  other  distinctive  part  in  the 
body  of  the  swan;  fat  instance,  with  a  long  neck. 
The  k)o^  neck,  without  the  web-foot,  woukd  have 
been  an  mcombranoe  to  the  bird;  yet  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  betvreen  a  long  neck  and  a 
web-foot  In  foct,  they  do  not  u^ally  go  toge- 
ther. How  happens  it,  therefore,  that  they  meet 
only  when  a  particular  design  demands  the  aid 
ofboth. 

11.  This  natural  relation,  arising  from  a  sub- 
•erviencT  to  a  common  purpose,  is  very  observable 
•bo  in  the  parts  of  a  mole.  The  strong  sh<»t  legs 
of  that  animal,  the  palmated  feet  armedwith  sharp 
naib,  the  pig-like  nose,  the  teeth,  the  velvet  coat, 
the  small  external  ear,  the  sagadous  smell,  the 
sank,  protected  eye,  all  conduce  to  the  utilities  or 
to  the  safety  of  its  under-ground  life.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  espedallyoonsulted  throughout.  The 
fotm  or  the  feet  fixes  the  character  of  the  animal. 
Tiiey  are  so  many  shoveb;  they  determine  its  ao- 
lion  to  that  of  looting  in  the  ground;  and  every 


thing  about  its  body  agrees  with  its  destination. 
The  cylindrical  figure  of  th«  mole,  as  well  as  ine 
compactness  of  ils  lorm,  arising  from  the  terseness 
of  its  limbs,  proportionably  lessens  its  labour ;  be- 
cause, acooiding  to  its  bulk,  it  thereby  requires 
the  least  possibfe  quantity  of  earth  to  be  removed 
for  its  progress.  It  has  nearly  the  same  structure 
of  the  mce  and  jaws  as  a  swine,  and  the  same  of- 
fice for  them.  The  nose  is  sharp,  slender,  tendi- 
nous, strong;  with  a  pair  of  nerves  going  down 
to  the  end  m  it  The  plush  covering,  which,  by 
the  smoothness,  closeness,  and  polish,  of  the  short 
piles  that  compose  it,  rejects  the  adhesion  of  ahnost 
every  species  of  earth,  defends  the  animal  from 
cold  and  wet,  and  from  the  impediment  which  it 
would  experience  by  the  mould  sticking  to  its 
body.  From  soils  of  all  kinds  the  little  pioneer 
comes  forth  bright  and  clean.  Inhabiting  dirt,  it 
is,  of  all  animab,  the  neatest 

But  what  I  have  always  most  admired  in  the 
mole  is  its  eye:  This  animal  occasionally  visiting 
the  surface,  and  wanting,  for  its  safety  and  direc-  • 
tion,  to  be  informed  when  it  does  so,  or  when  it 
approaches  it,  a  perception  of  light  was  necessary. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  clearness  of  sight  depends 
at  all  upon  the  size  of  the  organ.  Wluit  is  gained 
by  the  Urgeness  or  prominence  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  is  width  in  the  field  of  vision.  Such  a  capa- 
aty  would  be  of  no  use  to  an  animal  which  was 
to  seek  its  food  in  the  dark.  The  mole  did  not 
want  to  look  about  it;  nor  would  a  large  ad- 
vanced eye  have  been  easily  defended  from  the 
annoyance  to  which  the  life  of  the  animal  must 
constantly  expose  it.  How  indeed  was  the  mole, 
working  its  way  under  ground,  to  guard  ito  eyes 
at  all  1  In  order  to  meet  this  difiicul^,  the  eyes 
are  made  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  cork- 
ing pin ;  and  these  minute  globules  are  sunk  so 
deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within 
the  velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction 
of  what  may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only 
ckiees  up  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but 
presents  a  cushion,  as  it  were,  to  sny  sharp  or 
protruding  substance  which  might  push  against 
them.  This  aperture,  even  in  its  ordinary  state, 
is  like  a  pin-hole  in  a  piece  of  velvet,  scarcely  per- 
vious to  loose  particles  of  earth.  * 

Observe  then,  in  this  structure,  that  which  we 
call  relation.  There  is  no  natural  connexion  be- 
tween a  small  sunk  eye  and  a  shovel  palmated 
foot  Pafanated  feet  might  have  been  ioined  with 
goggle  eyes ;  or  small  eyes  might  have  been  joined 
wiffi  feet  of  any  other  form.  What  was  it  there- 
fore which  brought  ^em  together  in  the  mole  'i 
That  whkh  brought  together  the  barrel,  the 
chain,  and  the  fusee,  in  a  watch ;  design :  and 
design,  in  both  cases,  inferred,  from  the  relation 
which  the  parts  bear  to  one  another  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  common  purpose.  As  hath  already 
been  observed,  there  are  difierent  ways  of  stating 
the  relation,  according  as  we  set  out  from  a  dit- 
ferent  part  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  may 
either  consider  the  shape  of  the  feet,  as  Qualifying 
the  animal  for  that  mode  of  life  and  inhabitation 
to  which  the  structure  of  its  eyes  confines  it ;  or 
we  may  consider  the  structure  of  the  eye,  as  the 
only  one  which  would  have  suited  with  the  action 
to  which  the  feet  are  adapted.  The  relation  is 
manifest,  whichever  of  the  parts  related  we  place 
first  in  the  order  of  our  consideration.  In  a  word ; 
the  feet  of  the  mole  are  made  for  digging ;  the 
«ck.  no*,  eye,  ««^2?,-^^(5g"(^'y 
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adapted  to  am  onder^grooiid  life;  and thk is  what 
I  call  relation. 


CHAPTER  XVr. 

Compensation, 

Compensation  is  a  species  of  relation.  It  is 
rdation  when  the  defects  of  one  part,  or  of  one 
organ  are  supplied  by  the  structure  of  another 
piut  or  of  anotner  organ.    Thus, 

I.  The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant, 
is  compensated  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his 
proboscis.  He  could  not  nave  reached  the  ground 
without  it;  or,  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  might 
have  fed  upon  the  fruit,  leaves,  or  branches  of 
trees,  how  was  he  to  drink  1  Should  it  be  asked. 
Why  is  the  elephant's  neck  so  short  ?  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  weight  of  a  head  so  heavy 
could  not  have  been  supported  at  the  end  of  a 
longer  lever.  To  a  form,  therefore,  in  some  re- 
spects necessary,  but  in  some  respects  also  inade- 
((uate  to  the  occasion  of  the  animal,  a  supplement 
is  added,  which  exactly  makes  up  the  oefidency 
under  which  he  laboured. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  this  proboscis  may  have 
been  produce,  in  a  k>ng  course  of  generations, 
by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  elephant  to 
thrust  out  his  nose,  (which  is  the  general  hypo- 
thesis by  which  it  has  lately  been  attempted  to 
account  for  the  forms  of  animated  nature,)  I 
would  ask.  How  was  the  animal  to  subsist  in  the 
mean  time;  during  the  process;  until  this  pro- 
longation of  snout  were  completed  1  What  was 
to  become  of  the  individual,  whilst  the  species  was 
perfecting  % 

Our  business  at  present  is  simply  to  point  out 
the  relation  which  this  organ  bears  to  the  peculiar 
figure  of  the  animal  to  which  it  bek>ngs.  And 
herein  all  things  correspond.  The  necessity  of 
the  elephant's  proboscis  arises  from  the  shortness 
of  his  neck ;  the  shortness  of  the  neck  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  weight  of  the  head.  Were  we 
to  enter  mto  an  examination  of  the  structure  and 
anatomy  of  the  proboscis  itself,  we  should  see 
in  it  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  examples  of 
animal  mechanism.  The  diqxNiition  of  the  ring- 
lets and  fibres,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a 
Ion?  cartilaginous  pipe :  secondly,  of  contracting 
and  lengthening  that  pipe :  thirdly,  of  turning  it 
in  every  direction  at  the  will  of  the  animal:  vnth 
the  superaddition  at  the  end,  of  a  fleshy  produc- 
tion, of  about  the  length  and  thickness  of  a  finger, 
and  performing  the  office  of  a  finger,  so  as  to  pick 
up  a  straw  from  the  ground :  these  properties  of 
the  same  organ,  taken  together,  exhibit  a  speci- 
men, not  only  of  design  (which  is  attested  by  the 
advantage)  but  of  consummate  art,  and,  as  I  may 
say,  of  elaborate  preparation,  in  accomplishing 
that  design. 

II.  The  hook  in  the  v^ng  of  a  6a/  is  strictly  a 
mechanical,  and  also  a  compensating  contrivance. 
At  the  angle  of  its  wing  there  is  a  bent  claw, 
exactly  in  the  form  of  a  liook,  by  which  the  bat 
attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  rocks,  caves,  and 
buildings,  laying  hold  of  crevices,  joinings,  chinks, 
and  roughnesses.  It  hooks  itself  by  this  claw ; 
remains  suspended  by  this  hold:  tsJces  its  flight 
from  this  position :  which  operations  compensate 
for  the  decrepitude  of  its  legs  and  feet     W  ithout 


I  her  hook,  the  bat  woqU  be  the  most  hebte  of 
all  animals.  She  can  neither  run  upon  W  fceC, 
nor  raise  herself  from  the  ground.  These  inabili- 
ties are  made  up  to  her  by  the  contrivance  in  her 
wing :  and  in  placing  a  claw  on  that  pait,  the 
Creator  has  deviated  from  the  anafogy  observed 
in  winged  animals. — A  singular  delect  required  a 
singular  substitute. 

ni.  The  crane  kind  are  to  live  and  seek  their 
food  amongst  the  waters;  yet,  having  no  web- 
feet,  are  incapable  of  swimming.  To  make  up 
for  this  deficiency,  they  are  furnished  with  long 
legs  for  wading,  or  long  bills  for  groping;  or 
usually  with  botk  This  is  compensation.  But 
I  think  the  true  reflection  upon  the  present  in- 
stance is,  how  every  part  of  nature  is  tenanted 
by  a{^ropriate  inhabitants.  Not  only  is  the  sur- 
face of  deep  waters  peopled  by  numerous  tribes 
of  birds  that  swim,  but  marshes  and  shaUoir 
pools  are  furnished  vrith  hardly  less  numeroos 
tribes  of  birds  that  wade. 

ly.  The  common  parrot  has,  in  the  stroctme 
of  its  beakj  both  an  inconveniency,  and  a  compete 
sation  for  it.  When  I  speak  of  an  iiKx»nTenieficT, 
I  have  a  view  to  a  duemma  which  frequent^ 
occurs  in  the  works  of  nature,  vix.  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  by  which  an  organ  is  made  to 
answer  one  purpose,  necesaarily  unfits  it  for  scans 
other  purpose.  This  is  the  case  before  ua.  The 
upper  bill  of  the  parrot  is  so  much  hooked,  and  so 
much  overlaps  thie  lower,  that  if,  as  in  other bink 
the  lower  chap  alone  had  motbn,  the  bird  ooou 
scarcely  gape  wide  enough  to  receive  its  food: 
yet  this  nook  and  overlapping  of  the  biU  could 
not  be  spared,  for  it  forms  the  very  instrument  by 
which  the  bird  climbs;  to  say  nothing  of  the  qm 
which  it  makes  of  it  in  breaking  nuts  and  th0 
hard  substances  upon  which  it  feeds.  How, 
therefore,  has  nature  provided  for  the  opening  of 
this  occluded  mouth  1  by  making  the  upper  cnsp 
moveable,  as  well  as  the  lower.  In  most  lank, 
the  upper  chap  is  connected,  and  makes  but  one 
piece,  with  the  skull :  but  in  the  parrot,  the  upper 
chap  is  joined  to  the  Ixxie  of  the  bead  by  a  strong 
membrane  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  which  M» 
and  depresses  it  at  pleasure.* 

y .  The  spider's  toeb  is  a  compensating  oob- 
trivance.  The  s(Mder  lives  upon  flies,  without 
wings  to  pursue  them ;  a  case,  one  wouU  have 
thought  or  great  difficulty,  yet  provided  for,  and 
provided  for  by  a  resource  which  no  stratagem, 
no  efibrt  of  the  animal  could  have  produced,  haa 
not  both  its  external  and  internal  structure  been 
specifically  adapted  to  the  operation. 

y  I .  In  many  species  of  insects,  the  eye  is  fixed ; 
and  consequently  without  the  power  of  turning 
the  pupil  to  the  object  This  great  defect  m^ 
however,  perfectly  compensated;  and  by  a  me- 
chamsm  which  we  should  not  suspect  The  eya 
is  a  mu]tipl3ring-gla8S,  vrith  a  lens  looking  m 
every  direction  and  catching  every  object  By 
which  means,  although  the  orb  of  the  eye  be  sta- 
tionary, the  field  of  vision  is  as  ample  as  that  of 
other  animals,  and  is  commanded  on  every  aide. 
When  this  latticework  was  first  observed,  the 
multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  the  sorfooes  musi 
have  added  to  the  surprise  of  the  disoovciy. 
Adams  tells  us,  that  fourteen  hundred  of  these 
reticulations  have  been  counted  in  the  two  eyes  of 
a  drone-bee. 
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In  other  cades  the  e&nvpenaaHon  is  ejected  by 
the  number  and  position  of  the  eyeo  themselves. 
The  spider  has  eij^ht  eyes,  mounted  upon  dilfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  head ;  two  in  front,  two  in  the 
top  of  the  head;  two  on  each  side.  These  eyes 
are  without  motion;  but  by  their  situation,  suited 
to  comprehend  every  view  which  the  wants  or 
safety  of  the  animal  rendered  it  necessary  for  it  to 
take. 

VII.  The  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals,  published  by  the  French  Academy, 
A.  D.  1687,  furnish  us  with  some  curious  par- 
ticulars in  the  eye  cf  a  chameleon.  Instead  of  two 
eyelids,  it  is  covered  by.  an  eyelid  with  a  hole  in 
it.  This  singular  structure  appears  to  be  com- 
pensatary^  and  to  answer  to  some  other  singulari- 
ties in  the  shape  of  the  animal.  The  neck  of  the 
chameleon  is  mflexible.  To  make  up  for  this, 
the  eye  is  so  prominent,  as  that  more  than  half  of 
the  ball  stands  out  of  the  head ;  by  means  of  which 
extraordinary  projection,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can 
be  carried  by  the  muscles  in  every  direction,  and 
is  capable  of  being  pointed  towaras  every  object. 
But  then,  so  unusual  an  exposure  of  the  fflobe 
of  the  eye  requires,  for  its  lubricity  and  de- 
fence, a  more  than  ordinary  protection  of  eye- 
lid, as  well  as  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of 
moisture;  yet  the  motion  of  an  eyelid,  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  common  construction,  would  be  im- 
peded, as  it  should  seem,  bv  the  convexity  of  the 

XThe  aperture  in  the  fid  meets  this  diffi- 
,  [t  enables  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  un<ler  cover,  and  to 
preserve  it  in  a  due  state  of  humidity  without 
shotting  out  the  li^ht :  or  without  performing 
every  moment  a  nictitation,  which,  it  is  probable, 
would  be  more  laborious, to  this  animal  than  to 
others. 

VIII.  In  another  animal,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  the  same  Memoirs  describe 
a  most  remarkable  substitution.  The  reader  will 
remember  what  w©  have  already  observed  con- 
cerning the  intestinal  canal;  that  its  length,  so 
many  times  exceeding  that  of  the  body,  promotes 
the  extraction  of  the  chyle  from  the  aliment,  by 
^ving  room  for  the  lacteal  vessels  to  act  upon  it 
through  a  greater  space.  This  long  intestine, 
wherever  it  occurs,  is,  in  other  animids,  disposed 
in  the  abdomen  from  side  to  side  in  returning 
folds.  But,  in  the  animal  now  under  our  notice, 
the  inatter  is  managed  otherwise.  The  same  in- 
tention is  mechanicaUy  effectuated;  but  by  a  me- 
chanism of  a  different  kind.  The  animal  of  which 
I  speak,  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  which  our 
authors  call  the  alopecias,  or  sea-fox.  The  intes- 
tine is  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other:  but  in 
this  straight,  and  consequently  short  intestine,  is 
a  winding,  corkscrew,  spiral  passage,  through 
which  the  (bod,  not  without  several  circumvolu- 
tions, and  in  fiict  by  a  long  route,  is  conducted  to 
its  exit.  Here  the  shortness  of  the  gut  is  eompen- 
sated  by  the  obliquity  of  the  perforation. 

IX.  But  the  worlu  of  the  Deity  are  known  by 
expedients.  Where  we  should  look  for  absolute 
destitution;  where  W6  can  reckon  but  wants; 
soDM  contrivance  always  comes  in,  to  supply*  the 
privation.  A  snail,  wi&out  wings,  feet,  or  thread, 
climbs  ap  the  stalks  of  plants,  by  the  sole  aid  of  a 
viscid  humour  discharged  from  her  skin.  She 
adheres  to  the  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  of  plants, 
hj  means  of  a  sticking  plaster.  A  muscle,  which 
might  seem,  by  its  helidessness  to  lie  at  the  mer- 


cy of  every  wave  that  went  over  it,  has  the  singu- 
lar power  of  spinning  strong,  tendinous  threads, 
by  which  she  moors  her  shell  to  locks  and  timbers. 
A  cockle,  on  the  contrary,  by  means  of  its  stiff 
tongue,  works  for  itself  a  shelter  in  the  sand. 
The  provisions  of  nature  extend  to  cases  the  mort 
desperate. 

A  lobster  has  in  its  constitution  a  difficulty  so 
great,  that  one  could  hardly  conjecture  beforehand 
how  nature  would  dispose  of  it.  In  most  animals^ 
the  skin  ^rows  with  tneir  growth.  If,  instead  of 
a  soft  skin,  there  be  a  shell,  still  it  admits  of  a 
gradual  enlargement.  If  the  shell,  as  in  the  tor- 
toise, consist  of  several  pieces,  the  accession  of 
substance  is  made  at  the  sutures.  Bivalve  shells 
grow  bigger  by  receiving  an  accretion  at  their  edge ; 
It  is  the  same  with  spiral  shells  at  their  mouth. 
The  simplicity  of  their  form  admits  of  this.  But 
the  lobflter'i!  sliell  being  appfied  to  the  limbs  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  bcxly  itself,  allows  not  of 
either  of  the  modes  of  growth  which  are  observed 
to  take  place  in  other  shells.  Its  hardness  rrsists 
expansion :  and  its  complexity  rendcrs^  it  incapa- 
ble of  increasing  its  size  by  audition  of  substance 
to  its  edge.  How  then  was  the  growth  of  the 
lobster  to  be  provided  for  1  Was  room  to  be  made 
for  it  in  the  old  shell,  or  was  it  to  be  Buccessively 
fitted  with  new  ones  1  If  a  change  of  phcll  be- 
came necessary,  how  was  the  lobster  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  confinement  1  how  was 
he  to  uncase  his  buckler,  or  draw  his  legs  out  of 
his  boots  1  The  process  which  fishermen  have 
observed  to  take  place  is  as  follows  >— At  certain 
seasons,  the  shell  of  the  lobster  grows  soft;  the 
animal  swells  its  body ;  the  seams  open,  and  the 
claws  burst  at  the  joints.  When  the  shell  has 
thus  become  loose  upon  the  body,  the  animal 
makes  a  second  efibrt,  tfnd  by  a  tremulous,  spas- 
modic motion,  casts  it  off.  In  this  state,  the  liber- 
ated but  defenceless  fish  retires  into  holes  in  the 
rock.  The  released  bodjr  now  suddenly  pushes 
its  growth.  In  about  eight-and-forty  hours,  a 
fresh  concretion  of  humour,  upon  the  surface,  t.  e. 
a  new  shell,  is  formed,  adapted  in  every  part  to 
the  increased  dimensions  of  the  animal.  This 
wonderful  mutation  is  repeated  every  year. 

If  there  be  imputed  defects  without  compensa- 
tion, I  should  suspect  that  they  wore  defects  only 
in  appearance.  Thus,  the  body  of  the  sloth  has 
often  been  reproached  for  the  slowness  of  its  mo- 
tions, which  nas  been  attributed  to  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  formation  of  its  fimbs.  But  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  it  is  this  slowness  which  alono 
suspends  the  voracity  of  the  animal.  He  fasts 
dunng  his  migration  from  one  tree  to  another: 
and  this  fast  may  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  his 
overcharged  vessels,  as  well  as  to  allow  time  for 
the  concoction  of  the  mass  of  coarse  and  hard 
food  which  he  has  taken  into  his  stomach.  The 
tardiness  of  his  pace  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  his  organs,  and  to  his  propensKies 
with  respect  to  food ;  i.  e.  is  calculated  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  repletion. 

Or  there  may  be  cases,  in  which  a  defect  is  arti- 
ficial, and  compensated  by  the  very  cause  which 
produces  it.  Thus  the  sheep,  in  the  domesticated 
state  in  which  we  see  it,  is  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  defence  or  escape ;  is  incapable  either  of 
resistance  or  fiight.  But  this  is  not  so  with  the 
wild  animal.  The  natural  sheep  is  swift  and  ac- 
tive ;  and,  if  it  lose  these  qualities  when  it  comes 
under  the  subjection  of  man,  the  lo8#^i|^c$WP?n* 
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■ated  by  his  protection.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spe- 
cies of  quadruped  whatever,  which  sufiers  so  little 
as  this  does,  iiom  the  depredation  of  animals  of 
prey. 

For  the  sake  of  making  our  meaning  better  un- 
derstood, we  have  considered  this  business  of  com- 
jiensation  under  certain  par^icu/ari/ te«  of  constitn- 
tion,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  most  conspicuous. 
This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  limits  the 
instances  to  single  species  of  animals.  But  there 
are  compensations,  perhaps  not  less  certain,  which 
extend  over  large  classes,  and  to  large  portions  of 
living  nature. 

I.  in  quadrupeds,  the  deficiency  of  teeth  is  usa- 
allv  compensated  by  the  faculty  of  rumination. 
The  sheep,  deer,  arid  ox  tribe,  are  without  fore- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw.  These  ruminate.  The 
horse  and  ass  are  furnished  with  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  do  not  ruminate.  In  the  former 
class,  the  grass  and  hay  descend  into  the  stomach, 
nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  cropped 
from  the  pasture,  or  gathered  from  the  bundle.  In 
the  stomach,  they  are  softened  by  the  gastric  juice, 
which  in  these  animals  is  unusually  copious. 
Thus  softened  and  rendered  tender,  they  are  re- 
turned a  second  time  to  the  action  of  tHe  mouth, 
where  the  ^ndinjg  teeth  complete  at  their  leisure 
thetrituraUon  which  is  necessary,  but  which  was 
before  left  imperfect  I  say.  the  trituration  which 
IS  necessary ;  for  it  appears  nrom  experiments,  that 
the  gastric  fluicf  of  sheep,  for  example,  has  no 
eflect  in  digesting  plants,  unless  they  have  been 
previously  masticated;  that  it  only  produces  a 
slight  maceration ;  nearly  as  common  water  would 
do  in  a  like  degree  of  heat ;  but  that  when  once 
vegetables  are  reduced  to  pieces  by  mastication, 
the  fluid  then  exerts  upon  them  its  specific  opera- 
tion. Its  first  effect  is  to 'soften  them,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  natural  consistency ;  it  then  ffoes  on  to 
dissolve  them ;  not  sparing  even  the  toughest  parts, 
such  as  the  nerves  of  the  leaves.* 

I  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  gratification 
also  of  the  aninuil  is  renewed  and  prolonged  by 
this  &culty.  Sheep,  deer,  and  oxen,  appear  to  be 
in  a  state  of  enjoymient  whilst  they  are  chewing 
the  cud.  It  is  then,  pertiaps,  that  they  best  relish 
their  food.  ^ 

II.  In  birds,  the  compensation  is  stUl  more 
striking.  They  have  no  teeth  at  all.  What  have 
they  then  to  make  up  for  this  severe  want?  I 
speak  of  granivorous  and  herbivorous  birds;  such 
as  common  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons, 
Ac.\  for  it  is  oonceming  these  akme  tlmt  the 
question  need  be  asked.  All  these  are  furnished 
with  a  peculiar  and  most  powerful  muscle,  called 
the  gizzard;  the  inner  coat  of  which  is  fitted  up 
with  rough  plaits,  which,  by  a  strong  friction 
against  one  another,  break  and  grind  the  hard 
aumont  as  effectually,  and  by  the  same  mechani- 
cal action,  as  a  cofTee-mill  would  do.  It  has  been 
proved  by  the  most  correct  experiments,  that  the 
fsstric  juice  of  these  birds  will  not  operate  upon 
the  entire  grain;  not  even  when  sofUned  by 
water  or  macerated  in  the  crop.  Therefore 
without  a  grinding  machine  within  its  body, 
without  the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  a  chicken 
would  have  starved  upon  a  heap  of  com.  Yet 
why  shoukl  a  bill  and  a  gizzard  so  tf^gether? 
Why  shouki  a  gizzard  never  be  found  where  there 
are  teeth. 

•  Spall.  Dis.  ill.  sect.  ezl. 


Nor  does  the  gizard  belong  to  birds  as  aueh. 
A  gizzard  is  not  found  in  birds  of  prey.  7%<tr 
food  requires  not  to  be  ground  down  in  a  mill. 
The  oompensatcory  contrivance  goes  no  fanhrr 
than  the  necessity.  In  both  cuwses  of  birds, 
however,  the  digestive  orsan  within  the  body 
bears  a  strict  and  mechanical  relation  to  the  exter- 
nal instruments  for  procuring  food.  The  soft 
membranous  stomach  accompanies  a  hooked, 
notched  beak ;  short,  muscular  legs ;  strong,  sbsiri, 
crooked  talons :  the  cartilaginous  stomach  attends 
that  conformation  of  bill  and  toes,  which  restrains 
the  bird  to  the  picking  of  seeds,  or  the  cropping  <tf 
plants. 

III.  But  to  proceed  with  oar  eompensatkjM.— 
A  very  numerous  and  comprehensive  tribe  of  ter- 
restrial animals  are  entirely  without  lect;  yet  Is- 
corootive ;  and  in  a  very  consklerable  degree  swift 
in  their  motion.  How  is  the  vant  qfjeel  con- 
penaated  1  It  is  done  by  the  dispomtion  of  the 
muscles  and  fibres  of  the  trunk.  In  consequeooe 
of  the  just  collocation,  and  by  means  of  the  joint 
action  of  longitudinal  and  annuUr  fibres,  that  is 
to  say,  of  stnngs  and  rings,  the  body  and  train  of 
reptiles  are  capable  of  being  reciprocally  ahorteocd 
and  lengthened,  drawn  up  and  stretched  oit. 
The  result  of  this  action  is  a  progressive,  and,  ia 
some  cases,  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole  body, 
in  any  direction  to  which  the  wiU  of  the  animal 
determines  it.  The  meanest  creature  is  a  coAee- 
tion  of  wonders.  The  play  of  the  rings  in  an 
earthruorm,  as  it  crawls ;  the  undnlatory  motieB 
propagated  along  the  body;  the  beaxds  or  prkkks 
with  which  the  annul!  are  armed,  and  which  tht 
animal  can  either  shut  up  close  to  its  body,  or  kt 
out  to  laj  hold  of  the  roughness  of  the  snrfaoe 

Xn  which  it  creeps ;  and  Uie  power  arising  fton 
hese,  of  changing  its  place  and  position,  afibrd, 
when  compared  with  the  provisions  for  motion  in 
other  animals,  proofo  of^  new  and  appTopriats 
mechanism.  Suppose  that  we  had  never  seen  an 
animal  move  upon  the  ground  without  iieet,  and 
that  the  problem  was, — muscular  action,  i  e.  re- 
ciprocal contraction  and  relaxation  being  given, 
to  describe  how  such  an  animal  might  be  con- 
structed^ capable  of  voluntarily  chai^ng  place. 
Something,  perhaps,  like  the  organization  of  rep- 
tiles ipight  have  been  hit  upon  oy  the  insenui^ 
of  an  artist;  or  might  have  been  exhibitea  in  an 
automaton,  b^  the  combination  of  springs,  niial 
wires,  ana  ringlets:  but  to  the  solution  or  the 
problem  would  not  be  denied,  surely,  the  praise  of 
invention  and  of  successful  thought:  lewt  ct  al 
could  it  ever  be  questioned,  whether  inteMigsnes 
had  been  emptoyed  about  it,  or  not. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  ReUUion  qf  animated  Bodiet  to  tmatdwuUe 
Nature. 

We  have  already  considered  relation^  and  un- 
der different  views;  but  it  was  the  relation  of 
parts  to  parts,  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  animal,  or  at  another  individual 
of  the  same  species. 

But  the  bodies  of  animals  hold,  m  their  consti. 
tution  and  properties,  a  close  and  impoftnot  ida- 
tion  to  natures  altogether  external  to  their  own ; 
to  JnanimaM  substsAoes,  and  to  the  sneific  quali- 
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lies  of  these;  e.  g.  they  hold  a  Hrict  relation  to 
the  ELEMENTS  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

I.  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether  the  wings  qf 
birds  bear  a  relation  to  air,  and  the^n^  offish  to 
water  1  They  are  instruments  of  motion,  seve- 
rally suited  to  the  properties  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  motion  is  to  be  performed :  which  pro- 
perties are  different  Was  not  this  diflerence  con- 
templated, when  the  instruments  were  diffeientfy 
constituted  1 

II.  The  structure  of  the  animal  ear  depends 
for  its  use,  not  simply  upon  being  surrounded  by 
a  fluid,  but  upon  the  specific  nature  of  that  fluM. 
Every  fluid  wotUd  not  serve :  its  particles  must  re- 
pel one  another;  it  must  form  an  elastic  medium  : 
for  it  is  by  the  successive  pulses  of  swch  a  medium, 
that  the  undulations  excited  by  the  surrounding 
body  are  carried  to  the  organ ;  that  a  communica- 
tion if  formed  between  the  object  and  the  sense ; 
which  must  be  done,  before  the  internal  machi- 
nery  of  the  ear,  subtile  as  it  is,  can  act  at  all. 

III.  The  organs  of  vdce,  and  respiration,  are 
no  less  than  the  ear,  indebted,  for  the  suecess  of 
their  operation,  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
fluid  in  which  the  animal  is  immersed.  They, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear,  are  constituted  upon 
the  supposition  of  such  a  fluid,  i  e.  of  a  fluid  with 
such  particalar  properties,  being  always  present 
Change  the  properties  of  the  fluid,  and  the  orgam 
cannot  act ;  change  the  organ  and  the  properties 
of  the  fluid  would  be  lost.  The  structaire  there- 
fore of  our  organs,  and  the  properties  of  our  atmos- 
phere, are  m^e  for  one  another.  Nor  does  it  alter 
the  relation,  whether  you  allege  the  organ  to  be 
made  for  the  element  (whidi  seems  the  most 
natural  way  of  considering  it,)  or  the  element  as 
prepared  for  the  organ. 

iV.  But  there  is  another  fluid  with  wliich  we 
have  to  do ;  with  properties  of  its  own ;  with  laws 
of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  upon,  totally  diflerent 
from  tlMse  of  air  aira  water :  and  that  is  li^ht. 
To  this  new,  this  singular  element ;  to  quahties 
perfectly  peculiar,  perfectly  distinct  and  remote 
irom  the  qualities  of  any  other  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  an  organ  b  adapted,  an 
instrument  is  correctly  adjusted,  not  less  peculiar 
amonffrt  the  parts  of  the  body,  not  less  singular 
in  its  form,  and  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed,  not  less  remote  from  the  materials^  the 
model,  and  the  analogy,  of  any  other  nut  ot  the 
animal  frame,  than  the  element  to  wnich  it  re- 
lates, n  spednc  amidst  the  substances  with  which 
we  convene.  If  this  does  not  prove  appropriation, 
I  desire  to  know  what  would  prove  it. 

Yet  the  element  of  li^ht  ana  the  organ  of  vision, 
however  related  in  their  oflSce  and  use,  have  no 
connexion  whatever  in  their  original.  The 
action  of  rays  of  light  upon  the  surfaces  of  animals, 
has  no  tendency  to  breed  eyes  in  their  heads.  The 
sun  might  shine  fat  ever  upon  living  bodies,  with- 
out the  smallest  approach  towards  producing  the 
sense  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand  also,  the 
animal  eve  ooes  not  generate  or  emit  light. 

V.  Throughout  t&  universe  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful proportioning  of  one  thing  to  another.  The 
size  of  animals,  of  the  human  animal  egpemUjj 
when  considered  with  respect  to  other  animals,  or 
to  the  plants  which  grow  around  him,  is  such  as 
a  regard  to  his  conveniency  would  have  pointed 
out  A  giant  or  a  pigmy  could  not  have  milked 
goats,  leaned  com,  or  mowed  grass ;  we  may  add, 
could  not  liave  rode  a  horse,  trained  a  vine,  shorn 
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a  sheep,  with  the  same  bocfily  ease  as  we  do,  if  at 
all.  A  pigmj^  would  have  been  lost  amiongst 
rushes,  or  carried  off  by  birds  of  prey. 

It  may  be  mentioned  likewise,  tliat  the  model 
and  the  materials  of  the  human  body  being  what 
they  are,  a  much  greater  bulk  would  have  broken 
down  by  its  own  weight  The  persons  of  men 
who  much  exceed  i&  ordinary  stature,  betray 
this  tendency. 

VI.  Again,  (and  which  includes  a  vast  variety 
of  perticiilarB,  and  those  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;)  how  close  is  the  suitableness  of  the  euth 
and  sea  to  their  several  inhabitants ;  and  of  these  in- 
habitants, to  the  places  of  their  appointed  residence ! 
Take  the  earth  as  it  is;  and  consider  the  cor- 
respondency of  the  powers  of  its  inhabitants  with 
the  properties  and  condition  of  the  soil  which  they 
tread.  Take  the  inhabitants  as  they  are;  and 
consider  the  substances  which  the  earth  yields  for 
their  use.  They  can  scratch  its  surface ;  and  its 
surface  supplies  all  which  they  want.  Thb  is 
the  length  of  their  focultics :  and  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  globe,  and  their  own,  that  this  is 
suflScient  for  all  their  occasions. 

When  we  pass  from  the  earth  to  the  «ea,  from 
land  to  water,  we  pass  through  a  great  change; 
but  an  adequate  cluinge  accompanies  us^  of  ani- 
mal forms  and  functions,  of  animal  capacities  and 
wants;  so  that  correspondency  remains.  The 
earth  in  its  nature  is  very  difllerent  from  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  from  the  earth :  but  one  accords  with 
its  inhabitants  as  exactly  as  the  other. 

YII.  The  last  relation  of  this  kind  whk^h  I 
shall  mention,  b  that  of  sleep  to  night;  and  it  ap- 
peara  to  me  to  be  a  relation  which  was  expressly 
intended.  Two  points  are  manifest:  first,  that 
the  animal  frame  requires  sleep:  secondly,  that 
nig^ht  brings  with  it  a  silence,  and  a  cessation  of 
activity,  which  allows  of  sleep  being  taken  with- 
out interruption,  and  without  loss.  Animal  ex- 
istence is  made  up  of  action  and  slumber;  nature 
has  provided  a  season  for  each.  An  animal  which 
stood  not  in  need  of  rest,  would  always  live  in 
day-light.  An  animal,  which,  though  made  for 
action,  and  delighting  in*  action,  must  have  its 
strength  repaired  by  sleep,  meets,  by  its  constitu- 
tion, the  returns  of  day  and  night.  In  the  human 
species,  for  instance,  were  the  bustle,  the  labour, 
tne  motion  of  life,  upheld  by  the  constant  presence 
of  light,  deep  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  being 
disturbed  by  noise,  and  without  expense  of  that 
time  which  the  eagerness  of  private  interest  would 
not  contentedly  resign.  It  is  happy  therefore  for 
this  part  of  the  creation,  I  mean  that  it  is  c<m- 
formable  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  their  constitu- 
tion, that  nature,  by  the  very  disposition  of  her 
elements,  has  commanded,  as  it  were,  and  im- 
posed upon  them,  at  moderate  intervals,  a  general 
mtermission  of  their  toils,  their  occupations,  and 
purauits. 

But  it  is  not  for  man,  either  solely  or  prindpal- 
ly,  that  night  is  made.  Inferior,  but  less  perverted 
natures,  taste  its  solace,  and  expect  iU  return, 
with  greater  exactness  and  advantage  than  he 
docs.  I  have  often  observed,  and  never  observed 
but  to  admire,  the  satisfaction,  no  less  than  the 
regularity,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  ir- 
rational world  yield  to  tins  soft  necessity,  this 
grateful  vicissitude;  how  comfortably  the  birds 
of  the  air  for  example  address  themselves  to  the 
repose  of  the  evening:  with  what  alertness  they 
resutne  the  activity  of^the  day ! 
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Nor  does  it  disturb  oar  argument  to  confess, 
that  certain  species  of  aniraab  are  in  motion 
during  ttie  night,  and  at  rest  in  the  day.  With 
respect  even  to  them,  it  b  still  true,  that  there  b  a 
change  of  condition  in  the  animal,  and  an  exter- 
nal cDan)y;e  corresponding  with  it.  There  b  still 
the  relation,  though  inverted.  The  fitct  b,  that 
the  repose  of  other  animab  sets  these  at  liberty, 
and  invites  them  to  their  food  or  their  sport 

If  the  relation  of  sleep  to  nighty  and  in  some 
instances,  its  converse,  be  real,  we  cannot  reflect 
without  amazement  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
carries  us.  Day  and  night  are  things  close  to  us ; 
the  change  applies  immediately  to  our  sensations ; 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  b  the  most  ob- 
vious and  the  most  familiar  to  our  experience :  but, 
in  its  cause,  it  belongs  to  the  great  motions  which 
are  passing  in  the  neavens.  Whibt  the  earth 
glides  round  her  axle,  she  ministers  to  the  alter- 
nate necessities  of  the  animab  dwelling  upon  her 
surfiice^  at  the  same  time  that  she  obeys  the  influ- 
ence of  those  attractions  which  regubte  the  order 
of  many  thousand  worlds.  The  rebtion,  there- 
fore, of  sleep  to  night,  b  the  rebtion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  to  the  rotation  of  dieir  globe ; 
probably  it,b  more ;  it  b  a  relation  to  the  system, 
of  which  that  globe  b  a  part ;  and,  still  fiirther,  to 
the  congregation  of  systems,  of  which  theirs  b 
only  one.  ^  If  this  account  be  true^  it  connects  the 
meanest  individual  with  the  umverse  itself;  a 
chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch,  with  the  spheres 
revolving  in  the  firmament. 

VIII.  But  if  any  one  object  to  our  representa- 
tion, that  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  or  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  which  it  cCspends,  b 
not  resolvable  into  central  attraction,  we  will  refer 
him  to  that  which  certainly  b,  to  the  change  of 
the  seasons.  Now  the  constitution  of  anunab 
susceptible  of  torpor,  bears  a  rebtion  to  winter, 
simibr  to  that  which  sleep  bears  to  night.  Against 
not  only  the  cold,  but  the  want  of  food,  which  the 
approach  of  winter  induces,  the  Preserver  of  the 
world  has  provided  in  many  animals  by  migration, 
in  many  others  by  torpor.  As  one  example  out 
of  a  thousand ;  the  bat,  if  it  did  not  sleep  through 
the  winter,  must  have  starved,  as  the  moths  and 
flying  insects  upon  which  it  feeds  disappear.  But 
the  transition  from  summer  to  winter  carries  us 
into  the  very  midst  of  ph3rsical  astronomy ;  that  b 
to  say,  into  the  midst  of  those  bws  which  govern 
the  sobr  system  at  least,  and  probably  all  the 
heavenly  bodies. 


CHAPTER  XVin, 

Inetinets. 

The  order  may  not  be  very  obvious,  by  which 
I  place  irutincts  next  to  relation.  But  I  consider 
mem  as  a  species  of  reUtions.  They  contribute^ 
alon^  with  the  animal  oiganization,  to  a  joint  ef- 
fect^ m  which  view  they  are  related  to  that  organ- 
ization. In  manjr  cases,  they  refer  from  one  ani- 
mal to  another  animal ;  and,  when  thb  is  the  case, 
become  strictly  relations  in  a  second  point  of  vbw. 

An  INSTINCT  is  a  propensity  jwior  to  experi- 
ence, and  independent  or  instruction.  We  con- 
tend, that  it  is  by  instinct  that  the  sexes  of  ani- 
mab seek  each  other ;  that  animals  cherish  their 
oflSipring;  that  the  young  quadruped  b  directed 


to  the  teat  of  its  dam;  that  birds  build  thdrneili^ 
and  brood  with  so  much  patience  upon  their  egn; 
that  insects  which  do  not  sit  upon  their  cggsjde- 
posit  them  in  those  particular  situatiooa,  in  which 
the  young,  when  hatched,  find  their  appropriate 
food ;  that  it  b  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon, 
and  some  <^er  fish,  out  of  the  sea  into  riven,  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  theb  spawn  in  fresh 
water. 

We  may  select  out  of  this  catalogue  the  incu- 
bation of  eggs.  I  entertain  no  dou^  but  that  a 
couple  of  sparrows  hatched  in  an  oven,  and  kept 
separate  from  the  rest  of  their  species,  would  pro- 
ceed as  other  sparrows  do,  in  every  oflice  which 
rebted  to  the  production  and  preaeryatioo  of  their 
brood.  Assuming  thb  foct,  the  thing  b  inexpfi- 
cable  upon  any  ouier  hjrpothesb  than  that  of  an 
instinct,  impr^sed  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
animal.  For,  first,  what  shoukl  induce  the  female 
Uid  to  prepare  a  nest  before  she  bys  her  cml 
It  b  in  vain  to  suppose  her  to  be  possessed  ofthe 
faculty  of  reasoning :  for,  no  reasoning  wiD  reach 
the  case.  The  fumess  or  distension  which  she 
might  feel  in  a  particubr  part  of  her  bod^,  from 
the  growth  ana  solidity  of  the  egs  witmn  her, 
could  not  possibly  inform  her,  that  luie  was  about 
to  produce  something,  which,  when  produced,  wai 
to  be  preserved  and  taken  care  of.  Prior  to  expe- 
rience, there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  this  infer- 
ence, or  to  thb  suspicion.  The  analogy  was  all 
against  it:  for  in  every  other  instance,  what  issued 
from  the  body  was  cast  out  and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  be  pro- 
duced into  day;  how  should  birds  know  thattneir 
eggs  contain  their  younff?  There  b  nothing, 
either  in  the  aspect  or  in  the  internal  compositiaii 
of  an  egg,  whicn  could  lead  even  the  most  daring 
imaginadon  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  hereafter  to 
turn  out  from  under  its  shell,  a  living,  periect 
bird.  The  form  ofthe  egg  bears  not  the  rudiments 
of  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bird.  InspectiDg 
its  contents,  we  find  still  less  reason,  if  possible, 
to  look  for  the  result  which  actually  takes  pboe. 
If  we  should  go  so  for,  as,  from  the  appearance  of 
order  and  distinction  in  the  disposition  ofthe  fiquid 
subrtances  which  we  noticed  m  the  egg^  to  guew 
that  it  might  be  designed  for  the abo<feand  nutri- 
ment of  an  animal,  Twhich  would  be  a  very  bold 
hypothesb,)  we  should  expect  a  tadncrfe  dabfaliitf 
in  the  slime,  much  rather  than  a  dry,  winge^ 
fc»BLthered  creature;  a  compound  of  parts  and  pro- 
perties impossible  to  be  used  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment in  the  egg,  and  bearing  no  conceivable  rela- 
tion, either  in  quality  or  material,  to  any  thinff 
observed  in  it.  From  the  white  of  an  f^,  wouU 
any  one  look  for  the  feather  of  a  gok^ichl  or 
expect  from  a  simple  uniform  mndbge,  the  most 
complicated  of  all  machines;  the  most  diversified 
of  all  collections  of  substances  1  Nor  would  ths 
process  of  incubation,  for  some  time  at  least,  lead 
us  to  suspect  the  event  Who  that  saw  red  streaks, 
shootinff  in  the  fine  membrane  which  divides  the 
white  from  the  yolk,  would  suppose  that  these 
were  about  to  become  bones  and  limbs  1  Who^ 
that  espied  two  discoloured  points  first  making 
their  appearance  in  the  cicatrix,  woukl  have  had 
the  courage  to  predict,  that  these  points  were  to 
grow  into  the  heart  and  head  of  a  bird  1  It  b  dif- 
ficult to  strip  the  mind  of  its  experience.  It  is 
difficult  to  resuscitate  surprise,  when  fomiliaiity 
has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asbep.  But  could 
we  forget  all  we  know,  and  which  our  spanows 
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never  knew,  about  oviparous  generation;  could 
we  divest  ourselves  of  every  information,  but  what 
we  derived  from  reasoning  upon  the  appearances 
or  quality  discovered  in  the  objects  presented  to 
us ;  I  am  convinced  thatHarlequin  coining  out  of 
an  ess  npon  the  stage,  is  not  more  astonishing  to 
a  chOd.  than  the  hatching  of  a  chicken  both  would 

^ana  ought  to  be,  to  a  philosopher, 
tut  admit  the  sparrow  by  some  means  to  know, 
that  within  that  egg  was  concealed  the  principle  ot 
a  future  bird:  from  whatchymist  was  she  to  learn, 
that  warmth  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
or  that  the  degree  of  warmth,  imparted  by  the 
temperature  of  her  own  body,  was  the  degree  re- 
quiml? 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  female  bird  acts 
in  this  process  from  a  sagacity  and  reason  of  her 
own,  is  to  suppose  her  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  there  are  no  premises  to  justify.  If  our 
sparrow,  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  expect  young 
sparrows  to  come  out  of  them,  she  forms,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  a  wild  and  extravagant  expecta- 
tion, in  opposition  to  present  appearances,  and  to 
probalniity.  She  must  have  penetrated  into  the 
Older  of  nature,  farther  than  any  faculties  of  ours 
will  carry  us:  and  it  hath  been  well  observed,  that 
this  deep  sagacity,  if  it  be  sagacity,  subsists  in 
conjunction  with  great  stupidity,  even  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject  "  A  chvmical  operation," 
■ays  Addison,  "could  not  be  foUuwed  with  greater 
art  or  diligence,  than  is  seen  in  hatching  a  chicken : 
yet  is  the  orocess  carried  on  without  the  least  glim- 
mering of^  thought  or  common  sense.  The  hen 
will  mistake  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ;  is  insen- 
sible of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  number ; 
does  not  dittinguish  between  her  own  and  those 
of  another  species;  is  frightened  when  her  sup- 
poeititious  breed  of  ducklings  take  the  water." 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason  could  not 
do  fi>r  the  bird,  observation,  or  instruction,  or  tra- 
dition, miffht  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  a  couple  of 
sparrows,  brought  up  from  the  first  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  all  other  birds,  would  build  their 
nest,  and  brood  upon  their  eggs,  then  there  b  an 
Mid  to  this  solution.  What  can  be  the  tradition- 
ary knowledge  of  a  chicken  hatched  in  an 
oteni 

Of  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests,  a  few  spe- 
cies breed,. when  kept  in  cages ;  and  they  which 
do  80,  build  their  nests  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
MM  in  the  wild  state,  and  sit  upon  their  eggs.  This 
Is  sofficient  to  prove  an  instinct,  without  having 
xeooorse  to  experiments  upon  birds  hatched  by 
artificial  heat,  and  deprived,  from  their  birth,  of 
all  communication  witn  their  species :  for  we  can 
hardly  bring  oursdves  to  believe,  that  the  |>arent 
bird  informed  her  unfledged  pupil  of  the  history 
of  her  testation,  her  timeh^  preparation  of  a  nest 
her  exdusbn  of  the  eggs,  her  long  incubation,  and 
of  the  joyful  eruption  at  last  of  her  expected  ofT- 
apring ;  all  which  the  bird  in  the  cage  must  have 
learnt  in  her  infimcy,  if  we  resolve  her  conduct 
into  wMtiliUion. 

Unless  we  will  rather  suppose,  that  she  remem- 
bers her  own  escape  from  tne  egg;  had  attentively 
observed  the  conformation  of  the  nest  in  which 
•he  was  nurtured ;  and  had  treasured  up  her  re- 
marks for  future  imitation:  which  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely improbable,  (for  who,  that  sees  a  brood  of 
callow  birds  in  their  nest,  can  believe  that  they  are 
taking  a  plan  of  their  habitation  1)  but  leaves  un- 
•cooonted  fiir,  one  principal  part  of  thd  difficulty, 


"  the  preparation  of  the  nest  before  the  laying  of 
thec^g.'^  This  she  couM  not  gain  from  observa- 
tion in  her  infancy. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the  hen  sits  upon 
eggs  which  she  has  laid  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  male:  and  which  are  therefore  ne- 
cessarily unfruitfuL  That  secret  she  is  not  let 
into.  Yet  if  incubation  had  been  a  subject  of 
instruction  or  of  tradition,  it  should  seem  tfiat  tliis 
distinction  would  have  formed  part  of  the  Ic&jun : 
whereas  the  instinct  of  nature  is  calculated  for  a 
state  of  nature :  the  exception  here  alluded  to, 
taking  place  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  amongst  domes- 
ticated fowls,  in  winch  nature  is  forced  out  of  hor 
course. 

There  is  another  case  of  oviparous  economy, 
which  is  still  less  likely  to  be  the  efiect  of  educa- 
tion than  it  \b  even  in  birds,  namely  that  of  Tiwiht 
and  butterJlieSf  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
precise  substance,  that  of  a  cabbage  for  example, 
from  which,  not  tne  butterfly  hersdf,  but  the  cater- 
pillar which  is  to  issue  from  her  egg,  draws  its 
appropriate  food.  The  butterfly  cannot  taste  the 
cabbage.  Cabbage  is  no  food  ior  her:  yet  in  the 
cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously  and  elec- 
tively,  she  lajrs  her  eggs.  There  are,  amongst 
many  other  kinds,  the  willow-caterpillar  and  Uie 
cabbage-caterpillar :  but  we  never  find  upon  a  wil- 
low the  caterpillar  which  eats  the  cabbage ;  nor 
the  converse.  This  choice,  as  appears  to  me, 
cannot  in  the  butterfly  proceed  from  instruction. 
She  had  no  teacher  in  her  caterpillar  state.  She 
never  know  her  parent  I  do  not  see,  therefore, 
how  knowledge  acquired  bjr  experience,  if  it  ever 
were  such,  could  be  transmittea  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  There  is  no  opportunity  either 
for  instruction  or  imitation.  The  parent  race  is 
gone,  before  the  new  brood  is  hatched.  And  if  it 
be  original  reasoning  in  the  butterfly,  it  is  pro- 
found reasoning  indeed.  She  must  remember  her 
caterpillar  state,  its  tastes  and  habits :  of  which 
memory  she  shows  no  signs  whatever.  She  must 
conclude  from  analogy  (for  here  her  recollection 
cannot  serve  her,^  that  the  little  round  body  which 
drops  from  her  aodomen,  will  at  a  future  period 
produce  a  living  creature,  not  like  herself,  but  like 
the  caterpillar  which  she  remembers  herself  once 
to  have  been.  Under  the  influence  of  these  re- 
flections, she  goes  about  to  make  provision  for  an 
onler  of  things,  which  she  concludes  will,  some 
time  or  other,  take  place.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  not  a  few  out  of  many,  but  that  all  butter- 
flies argue  thus;  all  draw  tms  conclusion;  all  act 
upon  it. 

But  suppose  the  address,  and  the  selection,  and 
the  plan,  which  we  perceive  in  the  preparations 
which  many  irrational  animals  make  for  their 
young,  to  be  traced  to  sonie  probable  orijginj  still 
there  IS  left  to  be  accounted  for,  that  which  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  these  phenomena,  that 
which  sets  the  whole  at  work,  the  rree^if,  the  pa- 
rental aflfection,  which  I  contend  to  be  inexplica- 
ble upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  in- 
stinct 

For  we  shall  hardly,  I  imagine^  in  brutes,  refer 
their  conduct  towards  their  o^pnng  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  of  decency,  a  care  of  reputation,  a  com- 
pliance with  public  mannere,  witn  public  laws,  or 
with  rules  of  life  built  upon  a  long  experience  of 
their  utility.  And  all  attempts  to  account  for  the 
parental  affection  from  association,  1  think,  fail. 
With  what  is  it  associated  1    Most  immediately 
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with  the  throes  of  pdjrtixrition,  thut  is,  with  pain 
and  terror  and  disease.  The  more  remote,  but 
not  lets  strong  association,  that  whicli  depends 
upon  analogy,  is  all  against  it.  Every  thing  else 
which  proccecls  from  the  body,  is  cast  away,  and 
rejected.  In  birds,  is  it  the  egg  which  the  hen 
loves  1  or  is  it  the  expectation  wmch  she  cherishes 
of  a  future  progeny,  that  keeps  her  upon  her  nest  ? 
What  cause  luis  she  to  expect  delight  from  her 
progeny  1  Can  any  rational  answer  be  given  to 
the  Question,  why,  prior  to  experience,  the  brood- 
ing nen  should  look  for  pleasure  from  her  chick- 
ens'? It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  the  cuckoo 
ever  knows  her  ^oung:  yet,  in  her  way,  she  is 
as  careful  in  making  provision  for  them,  as  any 
other  bird.  She  does  not  leave  her  egg  in  every 
hole. 

The  salmon  suffers  no  surmountable  obstacle  to 
oppose  her  progress  up  the  stream  of  fresh  rivers. 
And  what  does  she  do  there  1  She  sheds  a  spawn, 
which  she  immediately  quits,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  sea:  and  this  issue  of  her  body,  she  never 
afterward  recognises  in  any  shape  whatever. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  motive  for  her  efforts  and 
her  perseverance  1  Shall  we  seek  it  in  argument- 
ation, or  in  instinct  1  The  violet  cnh  of  Jamaica 
fwrforms  a  fatiguing  march  of  some  months'  con- 
tinuance, from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  side. 
When  she  reaches  the  coast,  she  casts  her  spawn 
into  the  open  sea;  and  sets  out  upon  her  return 
home. 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
■erved,  seek  out  for  their  eggs  those  precise  situa- 
tions and  substances  in  which  the  o&pring  cater- 
pilhur  will  find  its  appropriate  food.  That  dear 
caterpillar,  the  parent  butterfly  must  never  see. 
There  are  no  experiments  to  prove  that  she  would 
retain  any  knowledge  of  it,  if  she  did.  How  shall 
we  account  for  her  conduct?  I  do  not  mean  for 
her  art  and  judgment  in  selecting  and  securing  a 
maintenance  for  her  young,  but  for  the  impulse 
upon  which  she  acts.  What  should  induce  her 
to  exert  any  art,  or  judgment,  or  choice,  about 
the  matter  f  The  undisdoeed  grub,  the  animal 
which  she  is  destined  not  to  know,  can  hardly  be 
the  object  of  a  (xirticular  afiection,  if  we  deny  the 
influence  of  instinct  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
left  to  her,  but  that  of  which  her  nature  seems  in- 
capable, an  abstract  anxiety  for  tiie  ^neral  preserv- 
ation or  the  species;  a  kind  of  patnotism;  a  solici- 
tude lest  the  butterfly  race  should  cease  firom  the 
creation. 

Lastly;  the  principle  of  association  will  not  ex- 
plain the  discontinuance  of  the  aflfection  when  the 
young  animal  is  grown  up.  Association,  ope- 
rating in  its  usual  way,  would  rather  produce  a 
contnry  eflect  The  object  would  become  more 
necessary,  by  habits  of  society:  whereas  birds 
and  bearts,  after  a  certain  time,  banish  their  ofl^- 
spring;  disown  their  acquaintance;  seem  to  have 
even  no  knowledge  of  the  objects  which  so  lately 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  minds,  and  occu- 
pied the  industry  and  labour  of  their  bodies.  This 
chaose,  in  diflerent  animals,  takes  place  at  differ- 
ent mstances  of  time  from  the  birth:  but  the  time 
always  corresponds  with  the  ability  of  the  young 
animal  to  maintain  itself ;  never  anticipates  it  In 
the  sparrow  tribe,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the 
young  brood  can  fly,  and  shift  for  themselves,  then 
the  parenU  forsake  them  for  ever ;  and,  though 
they  continue  to  live  together,  pay  them  no  more 
Atteotion  than  they  do  to  other  buds  in  the  tame 


flock.*    1  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  gv»- 
garious  quadrupeds. 

In  this  part  of  the  case,  the  variety  of  resooroes, 
expedient^  and  materials^  which  animals  of  the 
same  species  are  said  to  have  recourse  to,  under 
diflerent  circumstances,  and  when  difllerently  sup- 
plied, makes  nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
stincts. The  thing  which  we  want  to  account 
fcnr^  is  the  propensity.  The  propensity  being  there, 
it  IS  probable  enough  that  it  may  pot  the  animal 
upon  diflerent  actions,  according  to  diflerent  exi- 
gencies. And  this  adaptation  of  reeouroe*  may 
look  like  the  efl^  of  art  and  consideration,  rather 
than  of  instinct :  but  still  the  propensity  is  in- 
stinctive. For  instance,  suppose  what  is  related 
of  the  woodpecker  to  be  true,  that  in  Europe  she 
deposits  her  eggs  in  cavities,  which  she  sooc^  oat 
in  the  trunks  of  soft  or  decayed  tiees,  and  in  wliidi 
cavities  the  eggs  lie  concealed  from  the  eye,  and 
in  some  sort  rale  from  the  hand  of  man :  but  that 
in  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  the  BrazBs,  which 
man  sekkun  firequents,  the  same  bird  hangs  her 
nest  to  the  twigs  of  tall  trees;  thereby  facing 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  monkey  ana  #9uiAe»; 
t.  e.  that  in  each  situation  she  prepares  againit 
the  danger  which  she  has  most  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend :  suppose,  I  ray,  this  to  be  true,  and  to 
be  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  bird  that  baddfi  these 
nests,  as  evidence  of  a  reasoning  and  dtstingmdi- 
ing  precaution ;  still  the  question  returns,  wheoBO 
the  propensity  to  build  at  alii 

Nor  does  parental  afllection  aooopopany  genem- 
tion  by  airy  universal  law  of  animal  oiganias- 
tion,  if  such  a  thing  were  intelligible.  Some  ani- 
mals cherish  their  progenj  with  the  most  ardent 
fondness,  and  the  most  assiduous  attention;  otheis 
entirely  neglect  them :  and  this  distinctioD  alwa^ 
meets  the  constitution  of  the  vpung  animal,  vnth 
respect  to  its  wants  and  capacities.  In  many,  the 
parental  care  extends  to  the  young  animal ;  in 
others,  as  in  all  oviparous  fish,  it  is  confined  to 
the  egg,  and  even,  as  to  that,  to  the  disposal  of  it 
in  its  proper  element  Abo,  as  there  v  geneta- 
tion  without  parental  afllection,  so  is  there  paieotal 
instinctj  or  what  exactly  resembles  it,  without 
generation.  In  the  bee  tribe,  the  grub  is  nmtured 
neither  by  the  fiither  nor  the  mother,  but  by  the 
neutral  me.  Probably  the  case  is  the  same  with 
ants. 

I  am  hot  ignorant  of  the  theoiy  which  resolves 
instinct  into  sensation ;  which  asserts,  that  what 
appears  to  have  a  vww  and  relation  to  the  fnliiTe, 
is  the  result  only  of  the  present  dispoattkin  of  the 
animal's  body,  and  of  pI«Mure  or  pam  experienced 
€U  the  time.  Thus  the  incubation  of  egss  b  ac- 
counted for  by  the  pleasure  which  thebira  is  i 
posed  to  receive  from  the  pmsure  of  the  i 
convex  surface  of  the  shells  against  the  abc 
or  by  the  relief  which  the  mild  temperature  ( 
the  egg  may  afford  to  the  heat  of  the  tower  pert 
of  thebody,  which  is  observed  at  this  time  to  be 
increased  beyond  its  usual  state.  This  preeent 
gratificatiofi  is  the  only  motive  with  the  hen  for 
sitting  upon  her  nest;  the  hatching  of  the  chick- 
ens is,  with  respect  to  her,  an  accidental  conse- 
auence.  The  affection  of  viviparous  animab  for 
leir  young  is,  in  Uke  manner,  solved  by  the  re- 
lief, and  perhaps  the  pleasure,  which  th^  receive 
from  giving  suck.  The  young  animal's  seeking, 
in  so  many  instances,  the  teat  of  its  dam,  is  cx- 
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pMned  from  its  tense  of  nnell,  which  is  attncted 
Dj  the  odour  of  milk.  The  sahnon's  urging  its 
waj  ap  the  stream  of  fresh  water  rivers,  is  attri- 
bated  to  some  gratification  or  refr^ahnient,  which, 
in  this  particabr  state  of  the  fish's  body,  she  re- 
ceives m>m  the  change  of  element  Now  of  this 
theory,  it  may  be  saiu, 

First,  that  of  the  cases  which  require  solution, 
there  are  few  to  which  it  can  be  applied  with  to- 
lerable probability ;  that  there  are  none  to  which 
it  can  M  aoplied  without  strong  objections,  frir- 
nished  by  uub  drcumstanoes  or  the  case.  The 
attention  of  the  cow  to  its  calf,  and  of  the  ewe  to 
its  lamb,  appear  to  be  prior  to  tneir  sucking.  The 
attraction  of  the  calf  or  lamb  to  the  teat  of  the 
dam,  is  not  explained  by  simply  referring  it  to  the 
sense  of  smelt  What  made  the  scent  of  milk  so 
agreeable  to  the  lamb,  that  it  should  follow  it  up 
with  its  nose,  or  seek  with  its  mouth  the  place 
from  which  it  proceeded'?  No  observation,  no  ex- 
perienee,  no  argument,  could  teach  the  new  drop- 
ped ammal,  tUSx  the  substance  from  which  the 
scent  ieraed  was  the  material  of  its  feod.  It  had 
never  tasted  milk  before  its  birth.  None  of  the 
animals  which  are  not  designed  fat  that  nourish- 
ment, ever  ofler  to  sock,  or  to  seek  out  any  such 
fi)od.  What  Ib  the  conclusion,  but  that  the  su- 
geseent  parts  of  animals  are  fitted  for  their  Use, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  use  put  into  themi 

We  aasert,  secondly^  that,  even  as  to  the  cases 
in  which  the  hypothesis  has  the  feirest  daim  to 
oonsiderBtion,  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  force  of 
the  argument  for  intentbn  and  dengn.  The  doc- 
trine of  instinct  is  that  of  appetencies,  tupetxuided 
to  the  constitution  of  an  animal,  for  thuB  efiectu- 
ating  of  a  purpose  beneficial  to  the  species.  The 
above  stated  solution  woukl  derive  these  appeten- 
cies from  organization;  bat  then  this  oi]jy;anization 
is  not  less  soedfically,  not  less  precisely,  and, 
therefore,  not  less  evidently,  adapted  to  the  same 
ends,  than  the  appetencies  themselves  would  be 
upon  the  oU  hypothesis.  In  this  way  of  consi- 
dering the  subject,  sensation  supplies  the  place  of 
fiwesight :  but  this  is  the  effect  of  contrivance  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator.  Let  it  be  aUowed,  for 
example,  that  the  hen  is  induced  to  brood  upon 
1>^  ^BS*  ^  ^  enjoyment  or  relief,  which,  in  the 
heatedstate  of  her  abdomen,  she  experiences  from 
the  pressure  of  round  smooth  surnce^  or  from 
the  application  of  a  temperate  warmth :  How 
comes  this  extnu>rdinary  heat  or  itching,  or  call  it 
what  yon  vrill,  which  you  suppose  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  bird's  inclination,  to  be  felt,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  inclination  itself  is  wanted ;  when  it 
tallies  so  exactly  with  the  internal  constitution  of 
die  egg,  and  with  the  help  which  that  constitution 
ve^mres  in  order  to  bring  it  to  maturity  1  In  my 
opinion,  tins  solution,  iTit  be  accepted  as  to  tM 
mttj  ou^ht  to  increase,  rather  than  otherwise^  our 
admiration  of  the  contrivance.  A  gardener  light- 
ings up  his  stoves,  just  when  he  wants  to  force  his 
froit,  and  when  his  trees  require  the  heat,  gives 
■ot  a  more  certain  evidence  of  design.  Soagain ; 
when  a  male  and  female  sparrow  come  together, 
they  do  not  meet  to  confer  upon  the  expediency 
of  perpetuating  their  species.  As  an  abstract 
propoaUioii.  th^  care  not  the  value  of  a  barley- 
corn, whetner  the  species  be  perpetuated,  or  not : 
they  foUow  their  sensations ;  and  all  those  conse- 

Senoes  ensue,  which  the  wisest  counsels  couki 
ve  dictated,  which  the  most  solicitous  care  of 
iBtnnty,  wluch  the  most  anxknis  coooem  for  the 


sparrow  world,  could  have  produced.  But  how 
do  these  consequences  ensue  1  The  sensations,  and 
the  constitution  upon  which  they  depend,  are  as 
manifestly  directea  to  the  purpose  Which  we  see 
fulfilled  by  them ;  and  the  tram  of  intermediate 
effects,  as  manifestly  laid  and  planned  with  a  view 
to  that  purpose :  thai  is  to  say,  design  is  as  com- 
pletely evinced  by  the  phenomena,  as  it  would  be, 
even  if  we  suppose  the  operations  to  begin,  or  to 
be  carried  on,  troiA  what  some  will  allow  to  be 
alone  properiy  caHed  instincts,  that  is,  from  de- 
sires directed  to  a  future  end,  and  having  no  ac- 
complishment or  gratification  distinct  from  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end. 

In  a  word ;  I  should  say  to  the  patrons  of  this 
opinion.  Be  it  so:  be  it,  that  those  actions  of  ani- 
mals which  we  refer  to  instinct,  are  not  gone 
about  with  any  view  to  their  consequences,  but 
that  they  are  attended  in  the  animal  with  a  pre- 
sent gratification,  and  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
that  gratification  akme ;  what  does  aH  tins  prove, 
but  wat  the  f^rotpection^  which  must  be  some- 
where, is  not  m  the  animal,  but  in  the  Creator  1 

In  treating  of  the  parental  afiection  in  brutes, 
our  business  lies  ntner  with  the  origin  of  the 
prind^,  than  with  the  efiiects  and  expressions  of 
it  Writers  recount  these  vrith  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration. The  conduct  of  many  kinds  of  animals 
towards  their  young,  has  escaped  no  observer,  no 
historian  of  nature.  "How  will  they  caress 
them,"  says  Derham,  "with  their  affectionate 
notes ;  lull  and  quiet  them  with  their  tender  pa- 
rental voice ;  put  food  into  their  mouths ;  cherish 
and  keep  them  warm ;  teach  them  to  pick,  and  eat, 
and  gatner  food  for  ihemselves ;  and,  in  a  word, 
perform  the  part  of  so  many  nurses,  deputed  by 
the  Sovereign  Lord  and  Preserver  of  tl^  worki, 
to  help  such  young  and  shiiUess  creatures!" 
Neither  ought  it,  under  this  head,  to  be  forgotten, 
how  much  the  instinct  coeU  the  animal  which 
feels  it ;  how  much  a  bird,  for  example,  gives  up, 
by  sitting  upon  her  nest;  how  repugnant  it  ii  to 
her  (wganixition,  her  habits,  and  her  pleasures. 
An  animal,  formed  for  liberty,  submits  to  confine- 
ment, in  the  very  season  when  every  thing  invites 
her  abroad :  what  ia  more ;  an  animal  deughting 
in  motion,  made  for  motion,  all  whose  motions  are 
so  easy  and  so  free,  hardly  a  moment,  at  other 
time^  at  rest  is,  for  many  hours  of  many  days 
togetner,  fixed  to  her  nest,  as  close  as  if  her  limibs 
were  tied  down  by  pins  aiid  wires.  For  my  part, 
I  never  see  a  bird  in  that  situation,  but  I  recog- 
nise an  invisible  hand,  detaining  the  ctmtentMl 
prisoner  from  her  fiekls  and  groves,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  event  jiroves,  the  most  worthy  of  the 
sacrifioe.  the  most  important,  the  most  beneficial. 

But  the  Ums  of  libei^  is  not  the  whole  of  what 
.the  procreant  bird  su^rs.  Harvey  tells  us,  that 
he  has  often  found  the  female  wasted  to  skin  and 
bone  by  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  will  dismiss  the 
subject.  The  pairing  of  birds,  and  the  non^ 
pairing  of  beasts,  forms  a  distinction  between  the 
two  classes,  which  'shows,  that  the  oxijugal  in- 
stinct b  modified  with  a  reference  to  utility 
founded  on  the  condition  of  the  ofiiipiing.  In 
quadrupeds,  the  young  animal  draws  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  body  of  the  dam.  The  male 
parent  neither  does  nor  can  contribute  any  part 
to  its  sustentation.  In  the  vringed  race,  the  young 
bird  is  supplied  by  an  impoitation  of  food,  to  pro> 
core  and  bring  home  whicb  in  a  m^Sde^^nn- 
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tity  for  the  demand  of  a  nnmeiocis  brood,  require! 
tlM  indnefcry  of  both  parents.  In  this  di5erenoe,  we 
see  a  reason  for  the  vagrant  instinct  of  the  quadru- 
ped, and  for  the  futhfui  love  oitikb  feathered  mate, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
O/JhaectM, 

Wb  are  not  writing  a  system  of  natural  histo- 
17 ;  therefora  we  have  not  attended  to  the  classes, 
into  wbkh  the  subjects  of  that  science  are  distri- 
buted. What  we  had  to  observe  concerning  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals,  fell  easily,  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  divisions  which  the  course  of  our 
argument  led  us  to  adopt.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, some  remarks  upon  the  insect  tribe,  which 
could  not  properiy  be  introduced  under  any  of 
these  heads ;  and  which  therefore  we  have  col- 
lect into  a  chapter  by  themselves. 

The  structure,  and  the  use  of  tbe  parts,  of 
insects,  are  less  understood  than  that  of  quaaru- 
peds  and  birds,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  mi- 
nuteness, or  the  minuteness  of  their  parts  (for 
that  minuteness  we  can,  in  some  measure,  follow 
with  glasses,)  but  also  by  reason  of  the  remote- 
ness of  their  manners  and  modes  of  life  from 
those  of  larger  animals.  For  instance:  insects, 
under  all  their  varieties  of  form,  are  endowed  with 
antenruBf  which  is  the  name  given  to  those  long 
feelers  that  rise  from  each  side  of  the  head ;  but 
to  what  common  use  or  want  of  the  insect 
kind,  a  provision  so  universal  is  subservient,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  has  not  been 
ascertained,  because  it  admits  not  of  a  clear, 
or  very  probable,  comparison,  with  any  organs 
whidi  we  possess  ourselves,  or  with  the  oreans 
of  animals  which  resemble  ourselves  in  Uieir 
functions  and  fecuHies,  or  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted,  than  we  are  with  insects.  We 
want  a  ground  of  analogy.  Thu  difficulty  stands 
in  our  way  as  to  some  particulars  in  the  insect 
constitution,  which  we  miff ht  wish  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  Nevertheless,  Uiere  are  many  contri- 
vances in  the  bodies  of  insects,  neither  dubious  in 
thdr  use,  nor  obscure  in  their  structure,  and  most 
properiy  mechanical.    TJiese  form  parts  of  our 


I.  The  elytra,  or  scaly  wings  of  the  genus  of 
■carabnus  or  beetle^  furmsh  an  example  of  this 
lund.  The  true  wmg  of  the  animal  is  a  light, 
transparent  membrane,  finer  than  the  finest 
gauze,  and  not  unlike  it  It  is  also,  when  ex- 
pand^, in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
very  lai^.  In  order  to  protect  this  delicate  struc- 
ture, and,  perhaps,  also  to  preserve  it  in  a  due 
state  of  suppleness  and  humidity,  a  strong,  hard 
case  is  given  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  the  homy  wing 
which  we  call  the  el^rtron.  When  the  animal  is 
at  rest,  the  gauze  wm^  lie  folded  up  under  this 
impenetrable  shield.  W  hen  the  beetle  prepares 
for  flyinff,  he  raises  the  integument,  and  spreads 
out  ms  thin  membrane  to  the  air.  And  it  cannot 
be  observed  vrithout  admiration  what  a  tissue  of 
cordage,  i,  e.  of  muscular  tendons,  must  run  in 
various  and  comolicated,  but  determinate  direc- 
tions, alonff  this  nne  sur&oe,  in  order  to  enable 
the  ammal,  either  to  gather  it  up  into  a  certain 
precise  fonn,  whenever  it  desires  to  place  its  wings 
lader  tiie  shelter  which  nature  hath  given  to 


them;  or  to  expand  again  their  fblds^  when  wanted 
for  action. 

In  some  insects,  the  elytra  cover  the  whole  body; 
in  others,  half;  in  others,  only  a  small  part  of  it; 
but  in  aU,  they  completely  hide  and  cover  the  true 
wiiiffs.    Also, 

Many  or  most  of  the  beetle  species  lodge  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  environed  by  hard,  rough  sub- 
stances, and  have  frequently  to  squeeze  their  way 
through  narrow  passages;  in  which  siluation, 
wings  so  tender,  and  so  larffe,  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  injury,  without  boui  a  firm  covenng  to 
defend  them,  and  the  capacity  of  collecting  tiwm- 
selves  up  under  its  protection. 

II.  Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanical, 
and  equally  clear,  is  the  av/,  or  borer,  fixed  at  the 
tails  of  various  species  of  files;  and  with  which 
they  pierce,  in  some  cases,  plants;  in  others, 
wood ;  in  others,  the  skin  ana  flesh  of  animals; 
in  others,  the  coat  of  the  chrysalis  of  insects  of  a 
different  species  from  their  own :  and  in  others, 
even  lime,  mortar ,  and  stone.  1  need  not  add, 
that  having  pierced  the  substance,  they  deoosit 
their  eggs  m  the  hole.  The  descriptions  which 
naturalists  ^ve  of  this  organ,  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: It  IS  a  sharo-pointed  instrument,  which, 
in  its  inactive  state,  lies  concealed  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  abdomen,  and  which  the  animal  draws 
out  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  punc- 
ture in  the  leaves,  stem,  or  bark,  of  the  particniar 
plant  which  is  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  its 
young.  In  a  sheath^  which  divides  and  opens 
whenever  the  organ  is  used,  there  is  encloeed  a 
compact,  solid,  dendated  stem,  along  which  runs 
a  gutter  or  groove,  by  whicn  groove,  after  tbe 
penetration  is  efiected,  the  egg,  assisted,  in  some 
cases  by  a  peristaltic  motion,  passes  to  its  destined 
lodgement.  In  the  oestrum  or  gad-fly,  tbe  wimbte 
draws  out  like  the  pieoes  of  a  spy-^ass ;  the  last 
piece  is  armed  witn  three  hooks,  and  is  able  to 
twre  through  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Can  any  thing 
more  be  necessary  to  display  the  mechanism,  than 
to  relate  the  fact  1 

III.  The  stings  of  insects,  though  for  a  dafSb- 
rent  purpose,  are,  in  their  structure,  not  unlike 
the  piercer.   The  sharpness  to  which  the  noint  in 
all  of  them  n  wrouffht;  the  temper  and  nrmness 
of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed :  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  dartea  out, 
compared  with  the  smaUness  and  weakness  of 
the  insect,  and  with  the  soft  and  friable  texture  of 
the  rest  ot  the  body,  are  properties  of  the  t^satto 
be  noticed,  and  not  a  little  to  be  admired.    The 
sting  of  a  bee  will  pierce  through  a  goat-skin  glove. 
It  penetrates  the  human  flesh  more  readily  than 
the  finest  point  of  a  needle.    The  action  of  the 
sting  afibros  an  example  of  the  unbn  of  chymisHy 
and  mechanism,  such  as,  if  it  be  not  a  proof  of 
contrivance,  nothing  is.    First,  as  to  the  chv- 
mistry;  how  highly  concentrated  must  be  the 
venom,  which,  in  so  small  a  Quantity,  can  produce 
such  powerful  eflects !    Ana  in  the  bee  we  msy 
observe,  that  this  venom  is  made  from  honey,  tbs 
only  food  of  the  insect,  but  the  last  material  froin 
which  1  should  have  expected  that  an  exalted 
poison  could,  by  any  process  or  digestion  whatso- 
ever, have  been  prepared.    In  tne  next  pboe, 
with  respect  to  the  mechanism,  the  stinff  is  not  a 
simple,  but  a  compound  instrument    The  riahle 
sting,  though  drawn  to  a  point  exquisitely  sharp, 
is  in  strictness  only  a  sheath ;  for,  near  to  the 
extremity,  may  be  peroeivjBd  by  the  jmcrosoops 
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two  minute  orifices,  from  which  orificee,  in  the 
act  of  itinging,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  after  the 
point  of  the  main  sting  has  baried  itself  in  the 
flesh,  are  launched  out  two  subtile  rays,  which 
may  be  called  the  true  or  proper  stints,  as  being 
those  through  which  the  poison  is  mfused  into 
the  puncture  already  made  by  the  exterior  sting. 
I  have  said  that  ch^istiy  and  mechanism  are 
here  united :  by  which  observation  I  meant,  that 
all  this  machinery  would  have  been  useless,  telum 
imbelley  if  a  supply  of  poison,  intense  in  quality, 
in  proportbn  to  the  smallness  of  the  drop,  haa 
not  been  furnished  to  it  by  the  chymical  elaboration 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  insect's  body ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poison,  the  result  of 
this  process,  could  not  have  attained  its  efiect,  or 
reached  its  enemy,  if,  when  it  was  collected  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  it  had  not  found  there 
a  machinery,  fitted  to  conduct  it  to  the  external 
situations  in  which  it  was  to  operate,  viz.  an  awl 
to  bore  a  hole,  and  a  syringe  to  inject  the  fluid. 
Yet  these  attributes,  though  combmed  in  their 
action,  are  independent  in  their  origin.  The 
v<enom  does  not  breed  the  sting ;  nor  does  the 
fltinff  concoct  the  venom. 

IV.  The  pro6o«ci»,  with  which  many  insects  are 
endowed,  comes  next  in  order  to  be  considered.  It 
is  a  tube  attached  to  the  head  of  the  animal.  In 
the  bee,  it  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  connected 
by  a  joint ;  for,  if  it  were  constantly  extended,  it 
would  be  too  much  exposed  to  accidental  injuries ; 
therefore^  in  its  indolent  state,  it  is  doubled  up  by 
means  of  the  joint,  and  in  that  position  lies  se- 
cure under  a  scaly  penthouse.  In  many  species 
of  the  butterfly^  the  proboscis,  when  not  m  use,  is 
coUed  up  like  a  watch-sprir^.  In  the  same  bee, 
the  proboscis  serves  the  office  of  the  mouth,  the 
insect  having  no  other:  and  how  much  better 
adapted  it  is,  than  a  mouth  would  be,  for  the  col- 
lecting of  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  animal, 
is  su^dently  evident  The  food  of  the  bee  is  the 
nectar  of  flowers;  a  drop  of  syrup,  lodged  deep  in 
the  bottom  of  the  corolls,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
petals,  or  down  the  neck  of  a  monopetalous  glove. 
Into  tnese  cells  the  bee  thrusts  its  long  narrow 
pomp,  through  the  cavity  of  which  it  sucks  up 
this  precious  fluid,  inaccessible  to  every  other  ap- 
proach. It  is  observable  also,  that  the  plant  is  not 
the  worse  for  what  the  bee  does  to  it.  The  harm- 
less plunderer  rifles  the  sweets,  but  leaves  the 
flower  uninjured.  The  ringlets  of  which  the 
proboscis  of  the  bee  is  compowd,  the  muscles  by 
which  it  is  extended  and  contracted,  form  so  many 
microscopical  wonders.  The  agility  also  with 
which  it  IS  moved,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  admi- 
ration. But  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  observe, 
in  general,  the  suitableness  of  tne  structure  to  the 
use,  of  the  means  to  the  end,  and  especially  the 
wisdom  by  which  nature  has  departed  from  its 
most  j^neral  analogy  (for,  animals  being  furnish- 
ed with  mouths  are  such,)  when  the  purpose 
could  be  better  answered  by  the  deviation. 

In  some  insects,  the  proboscis,  or  tongue,  or 
tronk,  is  shut  up  in  a  sharp-pointecl  sheath :  which 
sheath,  being  or  a  much  nrmer  texture  than  the 
proboscis  itself,  as  well  as  sharpened  at  the  point, 
pierces  the  substance  which  contains  the  food, 
and  then  open*  within  the  wound,  to  allow  the 
enclosed  tul)e,  through  which  the  juice  is  extract- 
ed, to  perform  its  ofl^.  Can  any  mechanism  be 
plainer  than  this  ii ;  or  surpass  this  1 

y.  The  metamorphont  of  insects  from  grubs 


into  motha  and  flies,  is  an  astonishing  process.  A 
hairy  caterpillar  is  transformed  into  a  butlerflj. 
Observe  the  change.  We  have  four  beautiful 
wings,  where  there  were  none  before :  a  tabular 
proM>8cis,  in  the  place  of  a  mouth  with  jaws  and 
teeth ;  six  long  legs,  instead  of  fourteen  feet,  bi 
another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm, 
turned  into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle^  with 
gaiize  wings.  These,  as  I  said^  are  astonishing 
processes,  and  must  require,  as  it  should  seem,  a 
proportionably  artificial  apparatus.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  appears  to  me  most  probable  is,  that, 
in  the  grub,  there  exist  at  the  same  time  three 
animals,  one  within  another,  all  nourished  by  the 
same  digestion,  and  by  a  communicatin|r  circula- 
tion ;  but  in  diflerent  stages  of  matunty.  The 
latest  discoveries  made  by  naturalists,  seem  to  fit- 
vour  this  supposition.  The  insect  already  equip- 
ped with  wmgs,  is  described  under  the  mem- 
branes both  of  the  worm  and  nymph.  In  some 
species,  the  proboscis,  the  antenns,  the  limbs, 
and  wings,  of  the  fly,  have  been  observed  to  be 
folded  up  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar ;  and 
with  such  nicety  as  to  occupy  a  small  space  only 
under  the  two  first  wings.  ^  This  being  so,  thie 
outermost  animal,  which^  besides  its  own  proper 
character,  serves  as  an  integument  to  the  otner 
two,  being  the  farthest  advanced,  4ies,  as  we  sup- 
pose, and  drops  off  first.  The  second,  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis,  then  offers  itself  to  observation.  Tnis 
also,  in  its  turn,  dies ;  its  dead  and  brittle  hndc 
fidls  to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the  appearance 
of  the  fly  or  moth.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  or 
indeed  whatever  explication  be  adopted,  we  have 
a  prospective  contrivance  of  the  most  curious  kind : 
we  have  organizations  three  deep ;  yet  a  vascular 
system,  which  supplies  nutrition,  growth,  and  life, 
to  all  of  them  together. 

VI.  Ahnostall  insects  are  oviparous.  Nature 
keeps  her  butterflies,  moths,  and  caterpillars,  lock- 
ed up  during  the  winter  in  their  egg  state  j  and 
we  have  to  admire  the  various  devices  to  which,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  same  nature  hath  resorted, 
for  the  security  of  the  egg.  Many  insects  enclose 
their  eggs  in  a  silken  web;  others  cover  them 
with  a  coat  of  hair,  torn  from  their  own  bodies; 
some  glue  them  together;  and  others,  like  the 
moth  of  the  silkworm,  glue  them  to  the  leaves 
upon  which  they  are  deposited,  that  they  may  not 
be  shaken  oflT  by  the  wind,  or  washed  away  by 
rain :  some  again  make  incisions  into  leaves,  and 
hide  an  egg  m  each  incision ;  whilst  some  envelop 
their  eggs  with  a  soft  substance,  which  forms  the 
first  ahment  of  the  young  animal :  and  some  again 
make  a  hole  in  the  earUi,  and,  having  stor^  it 
with  a  quantity  of  proper  food,  deposit  their  eggs 
in  it.  In  all  which  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ex- 
pedient depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  address  of 
the  animal,  as  upon  the  physical  resources  of  his 
constitution. 

The  art  also  with  which  the  young  insect  is 
coiled  up  in  the  egg,  presents,  where  it  can  be 
examined,  a  subject  of  great  curiosity.  The  in- 
sect, furnished  with  all  the  members  which  it 
ougnt  to  have,  is  rolled  up  into  a  form  which 
seems  to  contract  it  into  the  least  possible  space ; 
by  which  contraction,  notwithstanaing  the  small- 
ncss  of  the  egg,  it  has  room  enough  in  its  apart- 
ment, and  to  spare.  This  folding  of  the  bmbe 
appenra  to  mc  to  indicate  a  special  direction ;  for, 
ir  it  were  merely  the  effect  of  compression,  the 
collocation  of  the  parts  would  be  more  various 
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than  it  if.  In  the  Mine  ipeoieB,  I  believe,  it  is 
mlways  the  same. 

These  obeervatioos  belonff  to  the  whole  insect 
tribe,  or  to  a  ^leat  part  of  Uiem.  Other  observ- 
ations are  limited  to  a  fewer  species ;  but  not,  per- 
haps, less  important  or  satis&ctory. 

I.  The  organization  in  the  abdomen  of  the  9itk- 
teorm,  or  spider^  whereby  these  insects  form 
their  thread,  is  as  incontestably  mechanical  as  a 
wire-drawer  s  mill.  In  the  body  of  the  nlkwonn 
are  two  baffs.  remarkable  for  their  form,  position, 
and  use.  Tney  wind  round  the  intestine;  when 
drawn  out,  they  are  ten  inches  in  length,  though 
the  animal  itself  be  only  two.  Within  these  baffs, 
is  collected  a  glue ;  and  communicating  with  Uie 
bags,  are  two  paps  or  outlets,  perforated,  like  a 
grater,  by  a  number  of  small  holes.     The  glue  or 

gum,  being  passed  through  these  minute  apertures. 
»rms  hain  of  almost  imperceptible  fineness ;  ana 
these  hairs,  when  joined,  compose  the  silk  which 
we  wind  oflf  from  the  cone,  in  which  the  silkworm 
has  wrapped  itself  up :  in  the  spider,  the  web  is 
formed  from  thii  thread.  In  both  cases,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thread,  by  means  of  its  adhesive 
quality,  is  first  attached  by  the  animal  to  some 
external  hold ;  and  the  end  being  now  &stened  to 
a  point,  the  insect,  by  turning  round  its  body,  or 
by  receding  from  that  point,  draws  out  the  thread 
through  the  holes  above  described,  by  an  opera- 
tion, as  hath  been  observed,  exactly  similar  to  the 
drawing  of  a  wire.  The  thread,  hke  the  wire,  is 
formed  by  the  hole  through  which  it  passes.  In 
one  respect  there  is  a  difiference.  The  wire  is  the 
metal  unaltered,  except  in  fiffure.  In  the  animal 
process,  the  nature  or  the  substance  is  somewhat 
changed,  as  well  as  the  form ;  for,  as  it  exists 
within  the  insect,  it  n  a  soft^  clammy  gum,  or 
fflue.  The  thread  acquires,  it  is  probable,  its 
firmness  and  tenacity  m>m  tne  action  of  the  air 
upon  its  surfiice,  in  the  moment  of  exposure;  and 
a  thread  so  fine  is  slmost  all  surtace.  This 
property,  however,  of  the  paste,  is  part  of  the  con- 
trivance. 

The  mechanism  itself  consists  of  the  bags,  or 
reservoirs,  into  which  the  ^lue  is  collected,  uid  of 
the  external  holes  communicating  with  these  bags : 
and  the  action  of  the  machine  is  seen,  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  thread,  as  wire  is  formed,  by  forcing  the 
material  already  prepared  through  holes  of  proper 
dimennons.  The  secretion  is  an  act  too  subtile 
for  our  discernment,  except  as  we  perceive  it  by 
the  produce.  But  one  thing  answers  to  another; 
the  secretory  glands  to  the  quality  and  consistence 
required  in  the  secreted  substance ;  the  bag  to  its 
reception :  the  outlets  and  orifices  are  constructed, 
not  merely  for  relieving  the  reservoirs  (^  their 
burden,  but  for  manu&cturing  the  contents  into 
a  form  and  texture,  of  great  external  use,  or  rather 
indeed  of  future  necessity,  to  the  life  and  func- 
tions of  the  insect 

II.  Bees,  under  one  character  or  other,  have 
furmshed  every  naturaUst  with  a  set  of  observa- 
tions. I  shall,  in  this  place,  confine  myself  to  one ; 
and  that  is  the  relation,  which  obtains  between 
the  wax  and  the  honey.  No  person,  who  has  in- 
spected a  bee-hive,  can  forbear  remarking  how 
commodiously  the  honey  is  bestowed  in  the  comb ; 
and,  amongst  other  advantages,  how  efieclually 
the  fermentation  of  the  honey  is  prevented  by  dis- 
tributing it  into  small  cells.  The  feet  is,  that  when 
the  hone^r  is  separated  from  the  comb,  and  pat 
into  jars,  it  runs  into  fermentation,  with  a  much 


leas  deffree  of  beat  than  whit  takes  place  in  n 
hive.  This  may  be  reckoned  a  nicetj:  hot  inde- 
pendently of  any  nicety  in  the  matter,  I  would 
ask,  what  could  the  hot  do  with  the  honey,  if  it 
had  not  the  wax  ?  how,  at  least,  oonld  it  store  it 
up  for  winter  1  The  wax,  therefore,  answers  a 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  honey ;  anid  the  honey 
constitutes  that  purpose  with  respect  to  the  wax. 
This  is  the  relation  between  them.  But  the  two 
substances,  thouffh,  together,  of  the  greatest  oae, 
and,  without  each  other,  of  little,  come  from  a  dif- 


ferent origin.  The  bee  finds  the  honey,  but  makes 
the  wax.  The  honey  is  lodged  in  the  nectaria  of 
flowers,  and  probably  undergoes  little  alteration; 
is  merely  collected :  whereas  the  wax  is  a  ductile, 
tenacious  piste,  made  out  of  a  dry  powder,  not 
simply  by  kneading  it  with  a  liquid,  tNit  by  a  cfi- 
gestive  process  in  uie  bocW  of  the  bee.  What  ac- 
count can  be  rendered  of  fects  so  drcnmstaooed, 
but  that  the  animal,  being  intended  to  feed  upon 
honey,  was,  by  a  peculiar  external  configorataoo, 
enabl(Hl  to  procure  it  1  That,  moreover,  wanting 
the  honey  when  it  could  not  be  procured  at  all,  it 
was  ferther  endued  with  the  no  less  necesaaiy  &- 
culty  of  constructing  repositories  for  its  preservm- 
tion  1  Which  fecuUy,  it  is  evident,  must  depend, 
primarily,  upon  the  capacity  of  providing  smtafaia 
materials.  Two  distinct  functioiis  go  to  make  op 
the  ability.  First,  the  power  in  the  bee,  with  re- 
spect to  wax,  of  loading  the  farina  of  flowers  upoo 
its  thighs.  Microscopic  observers  speak  of  tba 
spoon-shaped  appendages  with  which  the  thighs 
of  bees  are  beset  for  this  very  purpose ;  but,  in  as 
much  as  the  art  and  will  of  the  bee  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  in  thb  operation,  there  is, 
secondly,  that  which  doth  not  rest  in  art  or  will, 
— a  digestive  feculty  which  converts  the  loose 
powder  into  a  stiff  substance.  This  is  a  lost  ac- 
count of  the  honey,  and  the  honey-comb;  and 
this  account,  through  every  part,  carries  a  creatisa 
intelligence  along  with  it 

The  sliTig  also  of  the  bee  has  this  relation  ts 
the  honey,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  a  treasure  which  invites  so  many  robbers. 

III.  Our  business  is  with  mechanism.  In  the 
panorpa  tribe  of  insects,  there  is  a  forceps  in  tbt 
tal*  of  the  male  inaect,  with  which  he  catches  and 
hokis  the  female.  Are  a  pair  of  pincers  mote  me- 
chanical than  this  provision  in  its  structure  1  or  is 
any  structure  more  clear  and  certain  in  itsdesiKnl 

IV.  St  Pierre  tells  us,*  that  in  a  fly  with  ax 
feet,  (I  do  not  remember  that  he  describes  the  spa- 
des,^ the  pair  next  the  head  and  the  pair  next  ms 
tail,  nave  brushes  at  their  extremities,  with  whiA 
the  fly  dresses,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  the  an- 
terior at  the  posterior  part  of  its  body ;  but  that 
the  middle  pair  have  no  such  brushes,  the  situa- 
tion of  these  legs  not  admitting  of  the  broshei^ 
if  they  were  there,  being  convCTted  to  the  samt 
use.   This  is  a  very  exact  mechanical  distinctioo. 

y .  If  the  reader,  looking  to  our  distributions  of 
science,  wish  to  contemf^te  the  chynuBby,  as 
well  as  the  mcchamsm,  of  nature,  the  insect  ov- 
ation will  aflbrd  him  an  example.  I  refer  to  the 
light  in  the  tail  of  a  glow-worm.  Two  painis 
seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  naturalists  ooncmong 
it ;  first,  that  it  is  phosphoric ;  secsndly,  that  its 
use  is  to  attract  the  male  insect  The  only  thine 
to  be  inquired  after,  is  the  singularity,  if  any  saeS 
there  be,  in  the  natural  hisUny  of  this  animal, 
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which  ahould  render  a  provision  of  this  kind  more 
necessary  for  it,  than  tor  other  insects.  That  sin- 
gularity seems  to  be  the  diflerence  which  subsists 
between  the  male  and  the  female;  which  differ- 
ence is  ffreater  than  what  we  find  in  any  other 
species  of  animal  whatever.  The  glow-worm  is  a 
female  eaierpillar;  the  male  of  which  is  ajly; 
lively,  comparatively  small,  dissimilar  to  the  fe- 
male in  appearance,  probably  also  as  distinguish- 
ed from  her  in  habits,  pursuits,  and  manners,  as 
he  is  unlike  in  form  and  external  constitution. 
Here  then  is  the  adversity  of  the  case.  The  cater- 
pillar cannot  meet  her  companion  in  the  air.  The 
winged  rover  disdains  the  ground.  They  might 
never,  therefore,  be  brought  together,  did  not  this 
radiant  torch  direct  the  volatile  mate  to  his  seden- 
tarr  female. 

In  this  example,  we  also  see  the  resources  of 
art  anticipated.  One  ^rand  operation  of  chymis- 
tiy  is  the  niaking  of  phospnorus :  and  it  was 
thought  an  ingenious  device,  to  make  phosphoric 
matdies  supply  the  place  of  lighted  tapers.  Now 
this  very  tmng  is  done  in  the  body  of  the  glow- 
worm. The  phosphorus  is  not  only  made,  but 
kindled ;  and  caused  to  emit  a  steady  and  genial 
beam,  for  the  purpose  which  is  here  stated]  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

VI.  Nor  is  the  kist  the  only  instance  that  en- 
tomology affords,  in  which  our  discoveries,  or  ra- 
ther our  projects,  turn  out  to  be  imitations  of  na- 
ture. Some  years  ago,  a  plan  was  su^ested,  of 
producing  propulsion  by  reaction  in  this  way :  by 
the  force  or  a  steam-engine,  a  stream  of  water  was 
to  be  shot  out  of  the  stern  of  a  boat;  the  impulse  : 
of  which  stream  upon  the  water  in  the  river,  was 
to  push  the  boat  itself  forward;  it  is, in  truth,  the 
principle  by  which  sky-rockets  ascend  in  the  air. 
Of  the  use  or  practicability  of  the  plan,  I  am  not 
spraking;  nor  is  it  my  concern  to  praise  its  inge- 
nuity :  but  it  is  certainly  a  contrivance.  Now,  if 
inturalists  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  exactly  the  de- 
vice which  nature  has  maile  use  of,  for  the  metion 
of  some  species  of  aquatic  insects.  The  larva  of 
the  dragon-Jly^  according  to  Adams,  swims  by 
electing  water  from  its  tail ;  b  driven  forward  by 
the  reaction  of  water  in  the  pool  upon  the  current 
ivQinff  in  a  direction  backward  from  its  body. 

Vir  Again :  Europe  has  lately  been  surprised 
by  the  elevation  of  bodies  in  the  air  by  means  of 
a  balkx)n.  The  discovery  consisted  in  findinrr  out 
a  manageable  substance,  which  was,  bulk  for  bulk, 
lighter  than  air ;  and  the  application  of  the  disco- 
very was,  to  make  a  body  composed  of  this  sub- 
stance bear  up,  along  with  its  own  weight,  some 
heavier  body  which  was  attached  to  it.  This  ex- 
pedient, 00  new  to  us,  proves  to  he  no  other  than 
what  the  Author  of  nature  has  employed  in  the 
goetamer  spider.  We  frequently  see  this  spider's 
thread  floating  in  the  air,  and  extendea  from 
hedge  to  hedjro  across  a  road  or  brook  of  four  or 
five  yards  width.  The  animal  which  forms  the 
thread,  has  no  wings  wherewith  to  fly  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  this  line ;  nor  muscles  to 
enable  it  to  spring  or  dart  to  so  great  a  distance : 
yet  its  Creator  hath  laid  for  it  a  path  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  afler  this  manner.  Though  the  ani- 
mal itself  be  heavier  than  air,  the  thread  which 
it  spins  from  its  bowels  is  specifically  lighter. 
This  is  its  balloon.  The  spider,  left  to  itself, 
would  drop  to  the  ground ;  but  beingr  tied  to  its 
thread,  both  are  supported.  We  haveliere  a  very 
peculiar  provision:  and  to  a  contemplative  eye  it 


is  a  gratifying  spectacle,  to  see  this  insect  wailed 
on  her  thread,  sustained  by  a  levity  not  her  own. 
and  traversing  regions,  which,  if  we  examined 
only  the  body  of  the  animal,  might  seem  to  hav« 
been  forbidden  to  its  nature. 


I  MUST  now  crave  the  reader's  permission  to 
introduce  into  this  place,  for  want  of  a  better,  an 
observation  or  two  upon  the  tribe  of  animals,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  land  or  water,  which  are  covered 
by  shells. 

I.  The  shells  of  snails  are  a  wonderful,  a  me- 
chanical, and,  if  one  might  so  speak  concerning 
the  works  of  nature,  an  original  contrivance. 
Other  animals  have  their  proper  retreats,  their 
hybernacula  also,  or  winter-quarters,  but  the  snail 
carries  these  about  with  him.  He  travels  with 
his  tent ;  and  this  tent,  though,  as  was  necesHiry, 
both  light  and  thin,  is  completely  impervious 
either  to  moisture  or  air.  The  younj^  snail  comes 
out  of  its  egg  with  the  shell  upon  its  back ;  and 
the  gradual  enlargement  which  the  shell  receives, 
is  derived  from  the  slime  excreted  by  the  animal*! 
skin.  Now  the  aptness  of  this  excretion  to  the 
purpose,  its  property  of  hardening  into  a  shell, 
and  the  action,  whatever  it  be,  of  the  animal, 
whereby  it  avails  itself  of  its  gifts,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  its  glands,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  woi^ 
being  commenced  before  the  animafis  bom.)  are 
things  which  can,  with  no  probability,  be  referred 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  express  desijgn;  and 
that  not  on  the  pert  of  the  animal  alone,  m  which 
design,  though  it  might  build  the  house,  could 
not  have  supplied  the  material  The  will  of  the 
animal  could  not  determine  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
cretion. Add  to  which,  that  the  shell  of  a  snail, 
with  its  pillar  and  convolution.  Lb  a  very  artificial 
fabric ;  whilst  a  snail,  as  it  snould  seem,  is  the 
most  numb  and  im provided  of  all  artificers.  In  the 
mid.Ht  of  variety,  tnere  is  likewise  a  regularity, 
which  would  Hardly  be  expected.  In  the  same 
species  of  snail,  the  number  of  turns  is  usually,  if 
not  alwa^,  the  same.  The  sealing  ap  of  the 
mouth  of'^the  shell  by  the  snail,  is  also  well  caka- 
lated  for  its  warmth  and  security ;  but  the  cerate 
is  not  of  the  same  substance  with  the  shell. 

II.  Much  of  what  has  been  observed  of  snails, 
belongs  to  shell-Jish^  and  their  shdU^  particularly 
to  those  of  the  univalve  kind ;  with  the  addition 
of  two  remarks :  one  of  wliich  is  upon  the  great 
strength  and  hardness  of  most  of  these  shells.  1  do 
not  know  whether,  the  weight  being  given,  art  can 
produce  so  strong  a  case  as  are  some  of  these 
shells.  Which  defensive  strength  suits  well  with 
the  life  of  an  animal,  that  has  often  to  sustain  the 
dangers  of  a  stormy  element,  and  a  rocky  bottom, 
as  well  as  the  attacks  of  voracious  fish.  The 
other  remark  is,  upon  the  property,  in  the  animal 
excretion,  not  only  of  congealing,  but  of  congeal- 
ing, or,  as  a  builder  would  call  it,  setting  in  water, 
and  into  a  cretaceous  substance,  firm  and  hard. 
This  property  is  much  more  extraordinary,  and, 
chynucally  speaking,  more  specific,  than  that  of 
hardening  in  the  air ,  which  may  be  reckoned  a 
kind  of  exsiccation,  like  the  drj'ing  of  clay  into 
bricks. 

III.  In  the  hivalre  order  of  shell  fish,  cockles 
muscles,  oysters,  &c.  what  contrivance  can  be  so 
simple  or  so  clear,  as  the  insertion,  at  the  back,  of 
a  tough  tendinous  substance,  that  becomes  at 
once  ue  ligament  which  binds  the  two  sliells 
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together,  and  the  hinge  apon  which  thejopen 
and  ahutl 

IV.  The  shell  of  a  lobster*!  tail,  in  ita  articiila- 
tbns  and  overlappings,  represents  the  jointed 
part  of  a  coat  of  mail ;  or  raiher,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  a  coat  of  mail  is  an  imitation  of  a 
lobster's  shell.  The  same  end  is  to  be  answered 
l^  both ;  the  same  properties,  therefore,  are  re- 
quired in  both,  namely,  hardness  and  flexibility, 
a  covering  which  may  guard  the  part  without 
obstructing  its  motion.  For  this  double  purpose, 
the  art  of  man,  expressly  exercised  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  not  been  able  to  devise  any  thing  better 
than  what  nature  presents  to  his  observation.  Is 
not  this  therefore  mechanism,  which  the  mechanic, 
having  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  adopts.  Is 
the  structure  of  a  coat  of  mail  to  be  referred  to 
art  1  Is  the  same  structure  of  the  lobster,  con- 
ducing to  the  sanye  use,  to  be  referred  to  any  thing 
leas  than  art  1 

Some,  who  may  acknowled^  the  imitation, 
and  assent  to  the  inference  which  we  draw  from 


it,  in  the  instance  before  us,  may  be  disposed, 
possibly,  to  ask.  why  such  imitations  are  not  more 


fonnation  of  natural  bodies,  as  we  employ  in  the 
making  of  the  various  instruments  by  wluch  our 
purposes  are  served  1  The  answer^  to  this  ques- 
tion are,  first,  that  it  seklom  happens^  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose,  and  no  otner,  is  pursued 
in  any  work  which  we  compare,  of  nature  and  of 
art ;  secondlyj  that  it  still  more  seldom  happens, 
that  we  can  imitate  nature,  if  we  would.  Our 
materials  and  our  woriunanship  are  equally  defi- 
cient. Springs  and  wires,  and  cork  and  leather, 
produce  a  poor  substitute  for  an  arm  or  a  hand. 
In  the  example  which  we  have  selected,  I  mean 
a  lobster's  shell  compared  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
these  difikulties  stand  less  in  the  way,  than  in 
almost  any  other  that  can  be  assigned :  and  the 
consequence  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  art  gladly 
borrows  firom  nature  her  contrivance,  and  imitates 
it  closely. 


But  to  return  to  insects.  I  think  it  is  in  this 
class  of  animals  above  all  others,  especially  when 
we  take  in  the  multitude  of  species  which  the 
microscope  discovers,  that  we  are  struck  with 
what  Cicero  has  called  "  the  iruaHabie  variety  of 
nature."  There  are  said  to  be  six  thoUMnd 
species  of  flies ;  seven  hundred  and  sixty  butter- 
mes ;  each  difierent  firom  all  the  rest.  (St  Pierre.) 
The  same  writer  tells  us,  firom  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  thirty-seven  species  of  winged  insects, 
with  distinctioiiB  well  expressed,  visited  a  single 
strawberry-pbnt  in  the  course  of  three  weelu.* 
Ray  obsmed,  within  the  compass  of  a  mile  or 
two  of  his  own  house,  two  hundred  kinds  of  but- 
terflies, nocturnal  and  diurnal.  He  likewise, 
asserts,  but,  I  think,  without  any  grounds  of 
exact  computation,  that  the  number  of  species  of 
insects,  reckoning  all  sorts  of  them,  may  not  be 
short  of  ten  thounnd.f  And  in  this  vast  variety 
of  anima]  forms  Tfor  the  observation  is  not  con- 
fined to  insects,  tnough  more  applicable  perhaps 
to  them  than  to  any  other  class^  we  are  some- 
times led  to  take  notice  of  the  difierent  methods. 
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or  rather  of  the  studiously  diversified  methods,  by 
which  one  and  the  same  purpose  is  attained.  In 
the  article  of  breathing,  for  example,  which  wts 
to  be  provided  for  in  some  way  or  other,  beades 
the  oMinary  varieties  of  lungs,  gills,  and  bnath- 
ing  Edles  (for  insects  in  generd  rnpire.  not  by 
the  mouth,  but  through  boles  in  the  sides,)  the 
nympho  of  gnats  have  an  apparstus  to  raise  their 
backs  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  so  take  breath. 
The  hydrocanthari  do  the  like  by  thrusting  their 
tails  out  of  the  water.*  The  magffot  of  the  enica 
labra  has  a  long  tail,  one  part  uieathed  within 
another  (but  which  it  can  draw  out  at  pleasure,) 
with  a  starry-tuft  at  the  end,  by  which  /v/t, 
when  expanded  upon  the  surface,  the  insect  both 
supports  Itself  in  the  water  and  draws  in  the  air 
which  is  necessary.  In  the  article  of  natonl 
clothing,  we  have  the  skins  of  animals  invested 
with  scales,  hair,  feathers,  mucus,  froth ;  or  it- 
self turned  into  a  shell  or  crust:  in  the  no  lesi 
necessary  article  of  oflenoe  and  defence,  we  have 
teeth,  talons,  bodes,  horns,  stings,  prickles,  with 
(the  most  singular  expedient  for  Uie  same  purpose) 
the  power  ofjnving  the  electric  shock^  and,  as  b 
credibly  related  of  some  animals,  of  driving  away 
their  pursuers  by  an  intolerable  factor,  or  ot  black- 
ening the  water  through  which  they  are  pursued. 
The  consideration  ofthese  appearances  might 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  variety  itself,  distmrt 
from  every  other  reason,  was  a  motive  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator,  or  with  the  agents  of  his 
vrill. 

To  this  great  variety  in  organized  life,  the 
Deity  has  given,  or  perhaps  there  arises  out  of  it, 
a  corresponding  variety  of^animal  appetites.  For 
the  final  cause  of  this,  we  have  not  far  to  seek. 
Did  all  animals  covet  the  same  clement,  retirat, 
or  food,  it  is  evident  how  much  fewer  couM  be 
supplied  and  accommodated,  than  what  at  pre- 
sent live  conveniently  together,  and  find  a  plenti- 
ful subsidence.  What  one  nature  rejects,  another 
delights  in.  Food  which  is  nauseous  to  one  tribe 
of  animals,  becomes,  by  that  very  property  whirh 
makes  it  nauseous,  an  alluring  dain^  to  another 
tribe.  Carrion  b  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vul- 
tures, fish.  The  exhalations  of  corrupted  sub- 
stances, attract  fiies  by  crowds.  Maggots  revd 
in  putrefiictionr  f*  '  / 


CHAPTER  XX. 
QfPlanU, 

1  THINK  a  designed  and  studied  mechaniam  to 
be,  in  general,  more  evident  in  animals  than  in 
planU:  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a 
weaker  argument,  where  a  stronger  »  at  hand. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  observations  upon 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  lie  so  directly  in 
our  way,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  by 
them  without  notice. 

The  one  great  intendon  of  nature  in  the  tiiv0- 
ture  of  plants  seems  to  be  the  perfecting  of  the 
seed ;  and,  what  is  part  of  the  same  intention, 
the  preserving  of  it  until  it  be  vcr/ceted.  This 
intention  shows  itself,  in  the  nrrt  place,  by  the 
care  which  appeara  to  be  taken,  to  prctert  and 
ripen,  by  every  advantage  which  can  be  given  to 
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them  of  litiiatkm  in  the  plant,  thoee  parts  which 
most  immediately  contribute  to  fhictincation,  viz. 
the  anthers,  the  stamina,  and  the  stigmata. 
I'hese  parts  are  usually  lodged  in  the  centre,  the 
recesses,  or  the  lab^nths  of  the  flower ;  during 
their  tender  and  immature  state,  are  shut  up 
in  the  stalk,  or  sheltered  in  the  buid :  as  soon  as 
thoj  have  acquired  firmness  of  texture  sufficient 
to  hear  exposure,  and  are  ready  to  perform  the 
important  office  which  is  assigned  to  them,  they 
are  disclosed  to  the  light  and  air,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  stem,  or  the  expansion  of  the  petals ;  after 
which  they  have,  in  many  cases,  by  the  very  form 
of  the  flower  during  its  blow,  the  light  and  warmth 
reflected  npon  them  from  the  concave  side  of  the 
cup.  Wlut  is  called  also  the  sleep  of  pbnts,  is 
the  leaves  or  petals  disposing  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shelter  the  younff  stems,  buds,  or 
fruit  They  turn  up,  or  they  fiSl  down,  accord- 
ing as  this  purpose  renders  either  change  of  posi- 
tion requisite.  In  the  growth  of  corn,  whenever 
the  plant  begins  to  shoot,  the  two  upper  leaves  of 
the  stalk  join  together,  embrace  the  ear,  and  pro- 
tect it  till  the  pulp  has  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  consistency.  1  n  some  water-plants,  the  flower- 
ing and  fecundation  are  carried  on  within  the 
stem,  which  afterward  opens  to  let  loose  the  im- 
pregnated seed.*  The  sea  or  papilionaceous 
tnbe,  enclose  the  parts  or  fructification  within  a 
beautiful  folding  olf  the  internal  blossom,  some- 
times called,  firom  its  shape,  the  boat  or  keel ; 
itself  also  protected  under  a  penthouse  formed  by 
the  external  petals.  This  structure  is  verv  arti- 
ficial; and,  what  adds  to  the  value  of  it,  though 
it  may  diminish  the  curiosity,  very  general,  it 
has  also  this  farther  advantage  (and  it  is  an  ad- 
-vmntaffe  strictly  mechanical,)  Uiat  all  the  blossoms 
torn  weir  hacks  to  the  wind,  whenever  the  gale 
bk>w8  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  delicate 
parts  upon  which  the  seed  depends.  I  have 
observed  this  a  hundred  times  in  a  field  of  peas 
in  blossom.  It  is  an  aptitude  which  results  Irom 
the  figure  of  the  flower,  and,  as  we  have  said,  is 
■trictfy  mechanical ;  as  much  so,  as  t^e  turning 
of  a  weather-board  or  tin  cap  upon  the  top  of  a 
ehimney.  Of  the  poppy^  and  of  many  similaf 
species  of  flowers,  tiie  bead,  while  it  is  growing, 
hanffs  down,  a  rigid  curvature  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  ^ving  to  it  that  position ;  ami  in  that 
position  it  is  impenetrable  uy  rain  or  moisture. 
When  the  head  nas  acquired  its  size,  and  is  ready 
to  open,  the  stalk  erects  itself,  for  the  purpose,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  presenting  the  flower,  and  with 
the  flower,  the  instruments  of  fiructincation,  to 
the  genial  influence  of  the  son's  rays.  This 
always  struck  me  as  a  curious  property;  and 
specifically,  as  well  as  originally,  ]nt>vided  for  in 
toe  constitotion  of  the  plant :  Kir,  if  the  stem  be 
only  bent  by  the  weight  of  the  head,  how  comes 
it  to  straighten  itself  when  Uie  head  is  the  heavi- 
est 1  These  instances  show  the  attention  of 
nature  to  this  principal  object,  the  safety  and 
maturation  of  the  parts  upon  which  the  seed 
depends. 

in  /fees,  especially  in  those  which  are  natives 
of  colder  climates,  this  point  is  taken  up  earlier. 
Many  of  these  trees  (observe  in  particular  the  ash 
and  the  horse-chesnut)  produce  the  embryos  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  in  one  year,  and  bring  them  to 
perfection  the  following.    There   is   a   winter 
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therefore  to  be  gotten  over.  Now  what  we  are  to 
remark  is,  how  nature  has  prepared  for  the  trials 
and  severities  of  that  season.  These  tender  em- 
bryos are,  in  the  first  place,  wrapped  up  with  a 
compactness,  which  no  art  can  imitate :  m  which 
state,  they  compose  what  we  call  the  bud.  This 
is  not  all.  The  bud  itself  is  enclosed  in  scales ; 
which  scales  are  formed  from  the  remains  of  past 
leaves,  and  the  rudiments  of  future  ones.  JNei- 
ther  is  this  the  whole.  In  the  coldest  climates,  a 
third  preservative  is  added,  by  the  bud  having  a 
coat  of  gum  or  resin,  whico,  being  congealed,  re- 
sists the  strongest  frosts.  On  Uie  approach  of 
warm  weather,  this  gam  is  softened,  and  ceases 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  expansion  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  All  this  care  is  part  of  that  system 
of  provisions  which  has  for  its  object  and  consum- 
mation, the  production  and  perfecting  of  the  seeds. 

The  SEEDS  themselves  are  packed  up  in  a  cap- 
sxde^  a  vessel  composed  of  coats,  which,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  are  strong  and  tou^h. 
From  this  vessel  projects  a  tube,  through  which 
tube  the  farina,  or  some  subtile  fecundating  efflu- 
vium that  issues  from  it,  is  admitted  to  the  seed. 
And  here  also  occurs  a  mechanical  variety,  ac- 
commodated to  the  diflerent  circumstances  under 
which  the  same  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 
In  flowers  which  are  erect,  the  pistil  is  shorter 
than  the  stamina ;  and  the  pollen,  shed  from  the 
anthers  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  is  caught,  in 
its  descent,  by  the  nead  of  the  pistil,  called  the 
stigma.  But  how  is  this  managed  when  the 
flowers  hanff  down  (as  does  the  crown-imperial, 
for  instance!)  and  in  which  position^  the  fanna  in 
its  &1I,  would  be  carried  from  the  stigma,  and  not 
towards  it?  The  relative  length  of  the  parts  is 
now  inverted.  The  pistil  in  these  flowers  is  usu- 
ally longer,  instead  or  shorter,  than  the  stamina, 
that  its  protruding  summit  may  receive  the  pollen 
as  it  drops  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases,  (as  in 
the  nigeUa^  wh^  the  shafts  of  the  pistils  or 
stiles  are  disproportionably  kmg,  they  bend  down 
their  extremities  upon  the  antners,  that  the  ne- 
cessary approximation  may  be  effected. 

But  (to  pursue  this  great  work  in  its  progress,) 
the  impregnation,  to  which  all  this  macninery  re- 
lates, being  completed,  the  other  parts  of  the  flower 
fiide  and  (hop  off  whilst  the  gravid  seed-vessel,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeds  to  increase  its  bulk,  always 
to  a  great,  ana  in  some  species  (in  the  gourd,  for 
example,  and  meJon,)  to  a  surprising  comparative 
size;  assuming  in  diflerent  plants  an  incalcubible 
variety  of  forms,  but  all  evidently  conducing  to 
the  security  of  the  seed.  By  vulue  of  this  process, 
so  necessary,  but  so  diversified,  we  have  the  seed, 
at  length,  m  stone-fruits  and  nuts,  incased  m  a 
strong  shell,  the  shell  itself  enclosed  in  a  pulp  or 
husk,  by  which  the  seed  within  is,  or  hath  been, 
fed ;  or,  more  generally,  (as  in  grapes,  oranges, 
and  the  numerous  kinds  of  berries,])  plunged  over- 
head in  a  glutinous  syrup,  contained  within  a 
skin  or  bkdder :  at  other  times  (as  in  apples  and 
peara)  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a  firm  fleshy  sub- 
stance ;  or  (as  in  strawberries)  pricked  into  the 
surface  of  a  soft  pulp. 

These  and  many  more  varieties  exist  in  what 
we  call  fruits*  In  pulse,  and  grain,  and  grasses; 


•  From  the  confbnnation  of  fhiiu  alone,  one  might 
be  led,  even  without  experience,  to  suppose,  that  part 
of  this  provision  was  destined  for  the  utiUtiss  of  ani- 
mals. As  limited  to  the  plant,  the  provision  itself 
to  go  beyond  its  ok^ect.  The  flesh  of  an  apple. 
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in  treei.  and  Bhrabs,  and  flowers;  the  variety  of 
the  aeed-veaseb  is  incomputable.  We  have  the 
seeds  (as  in  the  pea  tribe)  regulariy  disposed  in 
parchment  pods,  which,  though  soft  and  mem- 
branous, completely  exclude  the  wet  even  in  the 
heaviest  reins ;  the  pod  also,  not  seldom  (as  in  the 
bean,)  lined  with  a  fine  down;  at  other  times  (as 
in  the  senna)  distended  like  a  blown  bladder :  or 
we  have  the  seed  enveloped  in  wool,  (as  in  the 
cotton-plant,)  lodged  (as  in  pines)  between  the 
hard  and  compact  scales  of  a  cone,  or  barricadoed 
(as  in  the  artichoke  and  thistle)  with  spikes  and 
prickles ;  in  mushrooms,  placed  under  a  penthouse ; 
in  feams,  within  slits  in  the  back  part  of  the  leaf; 
or  (which  is  the  most  general  oi;ganization  of  all) 
we  find  them  covered  by  strong,  close  tunicles, 
and  attached  to  the  stem  according  to  an  order 
appropriated  to  each  plant,  as  is  seen  in  the  several 
kmds  of  grains  and  of  grasses. 

In  which  enumeration,  what  we  have  first  to 
notice  is,  unit^  of  purpose  under  variety  of  expe- 
dients. Nothing  can  be  more  single  than  the 
design ;  more  diversified  than  the  means.  Pel- 
tides,  shells,  pulps,  pods,  husks,  skin,  scales 
armed  with  thorns,  are  all  employed  in  prosecut- 
ing the  same  intention.  Secondly;  we  may  ob- 
serve, that^  in  all  these  cases,  the  purpose  is  fulfilled 
within  a  just  and  limited  degree.  We  can  per-* 
oeive.  that  if  the  seeds  of  plants  were  more  strongly 
guarded  than  they  are,  their  greater  secunty 
would  interfere  with  other  uses.  Many  species 
of  animals  would  suffer,  and  many  perish,  if  they 
could  not  obtain  access  to  them.  The  plant  would 
overrun  the  soil;  or  the  seed  be  wasted  for  want 
of  room  to  sow  itself.  It  is,  sometimes,  as  neces- 
sary to  destroy  paiticular  species  of  plants,  as  it  is, 
at  other  times,  to  encourage  their  growth.  Here, 
as  in  many  cases,  a  balance  is  to  be  maintained 
between  opposite  oses.  The  provisions  for  the 
pieservmtion  of  seeds  appear  to  be  directed,  chiefly 
against  the  inconstancy  of  the  elements,  or  the 
sweeping  destruction  of  inclement  seasons.  The 
depredation  of  animals,  and  the  injuries  of  acci- 
dental violence,  are  allowed  fi)r  m  the  abundance 


tke  pulp  of  an  orange,  the  meat  of  a  plum,  the  Atnese 
of  tbe  olive,  appear  to  be  mort  than  sumcient  for  the 
aoorisbinf  of  tbe  seed  or  kernel.  Tbe  event  ahowo, 
tbat  this  redundaney,  if  it  be  one,  miniAtera  to  the  sup- 
pon  and  gratification  of  animal  natures ;  and  when  we 
observe  a  provision  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  one 
parpoes,  yet  wanted  for  anotlwr  purpose,  it  is  not  unfbir 
Co  eooGlttde  tbat  both  purposes  were  contemplated  to- 
sether.  &  fltvours  this  view  of  the  subject  to  remark, 
that  flruiu  are  not  (which  they  might  have  been)  ready 
all  together,  but  that  they  ripen  in  succession  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  year ;  some  in  summer ;  some  in 
aatuma ;  that  some  require  the  slow  maturation  of  the 
winter,  and  supply  the  spring ;  also  that  the  coldest 
iruiu  grow  in  the  hottest  places.  Cucnmbers,  pine  ap- 
ples, melons,  are  the  natural  produce  of  warm  climates, 
and  contribute  greatly,  by  their  coolness,  to  the  refresh- 
Bsent  of  tbe  inbabitanu  of  those  countries. 

I  will  add  to  this  note  the  following  observation 
eooununieated  to  me  by  Mr.  Brinkley  : 

•*  The  eauMe  part  of  the  cherry  or  peach  first  serves 
*5epn5P"8s  of  perfecting  the  seed  or  Iremel.  by  means 
"  ^•■?5f.l^"«  through  tbe  stone,  and  which  are 
ve^isible  in  a  peach-stone.  AAer  the  kernel  is  p^r- 
netad,  the  stone  becomes  hard,  and  the  vessels  cease 
tbeir  ftinetions.  But  the  subsUnce  surrounding  the 
BtoMis  not  then  thrown  away  as  useless.  Tbat  which 
was  befwe  only  an  instrument  for  perfecting  tbe  ker- 
Ml,  BOW  receives  and  retains  to  itself  the  whole  of  the 
SUB  s  iaflaeDee,  and  thereby  becomes  a  grateful  food  to 
sum.  Also  what  an  evident  mark  of  design  is  the  stone 
JJOMCUng  tbe  kernel  I  The  intervention  of  tbe  stone 
pnvsatstlM  seoondose  ftom  interfering  with  tbe  flrit.** 


of  the  increase.  Tbe  result  is,  that  out  of  tfe 
many  thousand  dififerent  plants  which  cover  tfao 
earth,  not  a  single  species,  perhaps,  has  been  ioit 
since  the  creation. 

When  nature  has  perfected  her  seeds,  her  next 
care  is  to  disperse  them.  The  seed  cannot  an- 
swer its  purpose,  whilst  it  remains  confined  in  the 
capsule.  After  the  seeds  therefore  are  ripenMi, 
the  pericarpi)^  opens  to  let  them  out ;  and  tbe 
opening  is  not  like  an  accidental  bursting,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  is  according  to  a  certain  nile  in 
each  plant.  What  1  have  always  thought  veiy 
extraordinary ;  nuts  and  shells,  which  we  on 
hardly  crack  with  our  teeth,  divide  and  make  wiy 
for  the  little  tender  sprout  which  proceeds  fiom 
the  kernel.  Handling  the  nut,  I  could  hanll; 
conceive  how  the  plantule  was  ever  to  get  oat  of 
it.  There  are  cases,  it  is  said,  in  which  the  seed- 
vessel  by  an  ekstic  jerk,  at  the  moment  of  its  ex- 
Elosion,  casts  the  seeds  to  a  distance.  We  all 
owever  know,  that  many  seeds  (those  of  mort 
composite  flowen,  as  of  the  thistle,  (kndelion,  &c) 
are  endowed  with  what  are  not  improperly  caM 
wings;  that  is,  downy  ap]>endace8,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  float  in  the  air,  ana  are  carried  oAen- 
times  by  the  wind  to  great  distances  from  the 
plant  which  produces  them.  It  is  the  swellinf 
also  of  this  downy  tuft  within  the  seed-vesKl,  that 
seems  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  its  coats,  and 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  seed  to  escape. 

But  the  constitution  of  seeds  is  still  more  admi- 
rable than  either  their  preservation  or  their  disper- 
sion. In  the  body  of  the  seed  of  every  qiecies  of 
plant,  or  nearly  of  every  one,  provision  is  made  kt 
two  grand  purposes :  first,  for  the  safety  f^H^gem; 
secondly,  tor  tne  temporary  support  of  the  Juton 
plant  The  sprout,  as  folded  up  in  tbe  «ed,  is 
delicate  and  brittle  beyond  any  other  substance. 
It  cannot  be  touched  without  being  broken.  Yd 
in  beans,  peas,  fiprass-seeds,  grain,  fruits,  it  is  a> 
fenced  on  all  sides,  so  shut  up  and  protocted,  that, 
whilst  the  seed  itself  is  rudely  handled,  tossed  into 
sacks,  shovelled  into  heaps,  the  sacred  partide, 
the  miniature  plant ,  remains  unhurt.  It  is  woodo- 
ful  also,  how  long  many  kinds  of  seeds,  by  the  help 
of  their  integuments,  and  perhaps  of  their  aOs. 
stand  out  against  decay.  A  grain  of  mustaid-seed 
has  been  known  to  lie  in  the  earth  for  a  hundxed 
years ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired  a  frvoma- 
ble  situation,  to  shoot  as  yigerously  as  if  just  ga- 
thered from  the  phint.  Then,  as  to  the  secwd 
point,  the  temporary  support  of  the  future  plant 
the  matter  stands  thus.  In  grain,  and  pulse,  and 
kernels,  and  pippins,  the  germ  composes  a  verj 
small  part  of  the  seed.  The  rest  consists  of  a  nu- 
tritious substance,  from  which  the  sprout  dram 
its  aliment  for  some  considerable  time  after  it  ii 
put  forth;  viz.  until  the  fibres,  shot  out  from  the 
other  end  of  the  seed,  are  able  to  imbibe  jakxs 
firom  the  earth,  in  a  sufilicient  quantity  lor  its  de- 
mand. It  is  owing  to  this  constitution,  that  m 
see  seeds  sprout,  and  the  sprouts  make  a  consido^ 
able  progress,  without  any  earth  at  aU.  It  is  an 
economy  also,  in  which  we  remaric  a  close  analo- 
gy between  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  the  c^ggs  of 
tCnimals.  The  same  point  is  provided  fiir,  in  the 
same  manner  in  both.  In  the  egg,  tbe  reaidenoe 
of  the  Uving  principle,  the  ctcatnz  fi>rnis  a  very 
minute  part  of  the  contents.  The  white  and  this 
white  only  is  expended  in  the  foroaalion  of  the 
chicken.  The  yolk^  very  little  altered  or  diminish- 
ed, b  wrapped  up  m  the  abdomen  of  the  young 
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IM,  when  H  <|tiH8  the  shell;  and  serves  for  its 
Dourishnient,  till  it  have  leanit  to  pick  its  own 
food.  This  perfectly  resembles  the  nnt  nutrition 
of  a  plant.  In  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  animal, 
the  atnictare  has  every  character  of  contrivance 
beloQging  to  it :  in  both  it  breaks  the  transition 
firom  prepared  to  unprepared  aliment :  in  both,  it 
is  prospective  and  compensatory.  In  animals 
which  sock,  this  intermediate  nourishment  is  sup- 
plied by  a  diftrent  source. 

In  all  subjects,  the  most  common  observations 
are  the  best,  when  it  is  their  truth  and  strength 
which  have  made  them  conmion.    There  are,  of 
this  sort,  two  concerning  planls,  which  it  ^lls 
within  our  plan  to  notice.    The  Jlrai  relates  to, 
what  has  already  been  touched  upon,  their  germi- 
natkm.    When  a  grain  of  com  is  cast  into  the 
ground,  this  is  tte  change  which  takes  fdace. 
From  one  end  of  the  grain  issues  a  green  sprout ; 
from  the  other  a  number  of  white  fibrous  threads. 
How  can  this  be  explained  1  Why  <iot  sprouts 
bom  both  ends  1  whj  not  fibrous  threads  from 
both  ends  1   To  what  is  the  diflerence  to  be  refer- 
led,  bat  to  design;  to  the  difierent uses  which  tliM 
parts  are  thereuler  to  serve ;  uses  which  discover 
themseliRes  in  the  sequel  of  the  process  1    The 
sprout,  or  plumule,  struggles  into  the  air;  and be- 
oomes  the  plant,  of  which,  from  the  first^  it  con- 
tained the  rudiments:  the  fibres  shoot  mto  the 
earth;  and,  thereby,  both  fix  the  fdant  to  the 
ground,  ami  collect  nourishment  from  the  soil  for 
Its  svppoit.  Now,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
the  parts  issuing  firom  the  seed  take  their  respect- 
ive directions,  into  whatever  position  the  seed 
itself  happens  to  be  cast    If  the  seed  be  thrown 
into  the  wrongest  possible  position ;  that  is,  if  the 
endff  point  in  the  ground,  tile  reverse  of  what  they 
OjUht  to  dOf  every  thing,  nevertheless,  soes  on 
n^t    The  sprout  after  being  pushed  down  a 
Kttle  way,  makes  a  oend,  and  turns  upwards;  the 
fibres,  on  the  eontiary,  after  shooting  at  first  up- 
wards, torn  down.    Of  this  extruHrdinary  vegeta- 
ble lact,  an  account  has  lately  been  atf^mptM  to 
be  given.    "  The  plumule  Tit  is  said)  is  stimulated 
by  the  air  into  action,  ana  elongates  itself  when 
it  Is  thoB  most  excited ;  the  radicle  is  stimulated 
by  moisture,  and  elongates  itself  when  it  is  thus 
most  exeitea.    Whence  one  of  these  grows  up- 
waid  in  quest  of  its  adapted  object,  and  the  other 
downwant***    Were  this  account  better  verified 
by  eocperiment  than  it  is,  it  only  shifU  the  con- 
trivanee.     It  does  not  disprove  the  contrivance ; 
it  only  vemoves  it  a  little  mrther  back.    Who,  to 
use  oar  author's  own  language,  "  adapted  the  ob- 
jects T'  W  bo  gave  such  a  quality  to  these  connate 
paita,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  different  "  stimula- 
tioo  ;^  aa  to  be  "excited"  each  only  by  its  own  ele- 
ment, and  predaely  by  that  which  the  success  of 
the  Teeetation  requiresl   I  say,  "  which  the  sue- 
eeas  of  the  vegetation  requires ;"  for  the  toil  of  the 
hnabandman  would  have  been  in  vain ;  his  labo- 
riooB  and  expensive  preparation  of  the  ground  in 
vain :  if  the  event  most,  after  all,  depend  upon  the 
poatioii  in  which  the  scattered  seed  was  sown. 
Not  one  aeed  out  of  a  hundred  wouU  M  in  a 
dj^ht  direction. 

Oar  aeeand  observation  is  upon  a  general  pro- 
lettj  of  climbing  plants,  which  is  strictly  me- 
■shamral.  In  these  plants,  firom  each  knot  or 
ointy  or,  aa  botanists  call  it,  axiUa,  of  the  plant, 


issue,  close  to  each  other,  two  shoots :  one  bearing 
the  flower  and  fruit;  the  other,  drawn  out  into  a 
wire,  a  long,  tapering,  spiral  tendril,  that  twists 
itself  round  any  thing  which  lies  within  its  reach. 
Considering,  that  in  this  class  two  purposes  are  to 
be  providedfor,  (and  together,)  fnictlncation  and 
support,  the  fruitage  of  the  plant,  and  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  stalk,  what  means  could  be  used  more 
eficctual,  or,  as  \  have  said,  more  mechanical,  than 
what  the  structure  presents  to  our  eyes  7  Why, 
or  how,  without  a  view  to  this  double  purpose,  do 
two  shoots,  of  such  different  and  appropriate 
forms,  spring  from  the  same  joint,  from  contigu- 
ous points  of  the  same  stalk  f  It  never  happens 
thus  in  robust  plants,  or  in  trees.  "  We  see  not 
(says  Ray)  so  much  as  one  tree,  or  shrub,  or  herb, 
that  hath  a  firm  and  strong  stem,  and  .that  is  able 
to  mount  up  and  stand  alone  without  assistance, 
famished  with  these  tendrils."  Make  only  so 
simple  a  comparison  as  that  between  a  pea  and  a 
bean.  Why  does  the  pea  put  forth  tendrils,  the 
bean  not ;  but  because  the  stalk  of  the  pea  cannot 
support  itseU^  the  stalk  of  the  bean  can  1  We 
may  add,  also,  as  a  circumstance  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  in  the  pea  tribe,  these  clasps  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  they  are  wanted ;  till 
the  plant  has  grown  to  a  height  to  stand  in  need 
of  support. 

This  word  "  support''  suggests  to  us  a  reflection 
upon  a  property  ot  grasses,  of  com,  and  canes 
The  hollow  stems  of  these  classes  of  plants  are 
set,  at  certain  intervals,  with  joints.  These  joints 
are  not  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  the 
solid  stalks  of  plants.  There  may  be  other  uses 
of  these  joints;  but  the  fact  is,  and  it  appears  to 
be,  at  least,  one  purpose  designed  by  them,  that 
they  corroborate  the  stem;  v^ich,  by  its  length 
andf  hoUowness,  wouki  otherwise  be  too  liable  to 
break  or  bend. 

Grasses  are  Nature's  care.  With  these  she 
clothes  the  earth ;  with  these  she  sustains  its  in- 
habitants. Cattle  feed  upon  their  leaves;  birds 
upon  their  smaller  seeds;  men  upon  the  larger: 
for,  few  readers  need  be  told  that  the  plants,  which 
produce  our  bread-corn,  belong  to  this  class.  In 
those  tribes,  which  are  more  generally  considered 
as  grasses,  their  extraordinary  means  and  powers 
of  preservation  and  increase,  their  hardiness,  their 
almost  unconquerable  disposition  to  spread,  their 
feculties  of  reviviscence,  coincide  with  the  inten- 
tion of  nature  conceminj^  them.  They  thrive 
under  a  treatment  by  which  other  plants  are  de- 
stroyed. The  more  their  leaves  are  consumed, 
the  more  their  roots  increase.  The  more  they  are 
trampled  upon,  the  thicker  they  grow.  Many  of 
the  seemingly  dry  and  dead  leaves  of  grasses  re- 
vive, and  renew  their  verdure  in  the  spring.  In 
lofW  mountains,  where  the  summer  heats  are  not 
sufficient  to  ripen  the  seeds,  grasses  abound,  which 
are  viviparous,  and  consequently  able  to  propagate 
themselves  without  seed.  It  is  an  observation, 
likewise,  which  has  often  been  made,  that  herbi- 
vorous animals  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  of 
grasses;  and,  if  at  liberty  in  their  pastures  to 
ran^  and  choose,  leave  untouched  the  straws 
which  support  the  flowers.* 

The  GENERAL  properties  of  vegetable  nature,  or 
nroperties  conunon  to  large  portions  of  that  king- 
dom, are  almost  all  which  the  compass  of  our  ar- 
gument allows  to  bring  forward.    It  is  impossible 
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(o  follow  plants  into  their  lerenl  spedes.  We 
may  be  allowed,  however,  to  single  out  three  or 
four  of  theee  spedei  as  worthy  of  a  particular  no- 
tice, either  by  some  singular  mechanism,  or  by 
some  peculiar  provision,  or  by  both. 

I.  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden  (1.  395, 
note,)  is  the  following  account  of  the  vaUisneria^ 
as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  river  Rhone. — 
^  Th^  have  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhone. 
The  flowers  of  itxefemaU  plant  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  are  furnished  with  an  elaa- 
ticy  gpirat  ttdk.  which  extends  or  contracts  as  the 
water  rises  or  falls ;  this  rise  or  fiUl,  from  the  tor- 
rents which  flow  into  the  river,  often  amounting 
to  many  feet  in  a  few  hours.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  are  produced  under  water;  and,  as 
80on  as  the  fecundating  farina  is  mature,  they  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  plant ;  rise  to  the  sur- 
noe;  and  are  wafted  by  the  air,  or  borne  by  the 
currents,  to  the  female  flowers."  Our  attention 
in  this  narrative  will  be  directed  to  two  particu- 
lars :  first,  to  the  mechanism,  the  "elastic,  spiral 
•talk,"  which  lengthens  or  contracts  itself  accord- 
ing as  the  water  rises  or  falls;  secondly,  to  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  bringing  the  male 
flower,  which  is  produced  under  water,  to  the  fe- 
male flower  whicn  floats  upon  the  surfiice. 

II.  My  second  example  I  take  from  Wither- 
ing's  Arrangement,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  ed.  3.  "  The 
aucuta  europcea  is  a  parasitical  plant.  The  seed 
opens,  and  puts  forth  a  little  •piral  hody^  which 
does  NOT  seek  the  earth,  to  take  root ;  but  climbs 
in  a  spiral  direction,  from  right  to  left,  up  other 
plants,  from  which,  by  means  of  vessels,  it  draws 
Its  nourishment"  The  "little  spiral  body"  pro- 
ceeding from  the  seed,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
fibres  which  seeds  send  out  in  ordinary  cases : 
and  the  comparison  ouff  ht  to  regard  both  the  form 
of  the  thrrads  and  the  direction.  They  are 
straight ;  this  is  spiral.  They  shoot  downwards ; 
this  points  upwards.  In  the  rule,  and  in  the  ex- 
ception, we  equally  perceive  design. 

III.  A  better  known  parasiticalplant  is  the  ever- 
green shrub,  called  the  mistletoe.  What  we  have 
to  remark  in  it,  u  a  singular  instance  of  compen- 
aation.  No  art  hath  yet  made  these  plants  take 
root  in  the  earth.  Here  therefore  might  seem  to  be 
a  mortal  defect  in  their  constitution.  Let  us  ex- 
amine how  this  defect  is  made  up  to  them.  The 
seeds  are  endued  with  an  adhesive  auality,  so 
tenacious,  that  if  they  be  rubbed  upon  tne  smooth 
bark  of  almost  any  tree,  they  will  stick  to  it.  And 
then  what  follows  1  RJoots,  springing  from  these 
seeds,  insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody  sub- 
stance of  the  tree ;  and  the  event  is,  that  a  mts- 
tletoe  plant  is  produced  next  winter.*  Of  no  other 
pbnt  do  the  roots  refuse  to  shoot  in  the  ^und ; 
of  no  other  plant  do  the  seeds  possess  this  adhe- 
sive, generative  quality,  when  applied  to  the  bark 
of  trees. 

IV.  Another  instance  of  the  compentotory  sys- 
tem b  in  the  autumnal  crocus,  or  meadow  saflTron 
(eolehicum  aiUumnale.)  I  have  pitied  this  poor 
plant  a  thousand  times.  Its  blossom  rises  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  most  forlorn  condition  possi- 
ble ;  without  a  sheath,  a  fence,  a  calyx,  or  even 
a  leaf  to  protect  it:  and  that,  not  in  the  sprint, 
not  to  be  visited  by  summer  suns,  but  under  3\ 
the  disadvantages  of  the  declining  year.  When 
we  come,  however,  to  look  more  cwsely  into  the 
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stmoture  of  this  plant,  we  find  that  instead  of  Ms 
being  neglected.  Nature  has  gone  outof  herooorBS 
to  provide  for  its  security,  and  to  make  up  to  it  fir 
all  its  defects.  The  seed-vessel,  which  in  other 
plants  is  situated  within  the  cop  of  the  flower,  or 
just  beneath  it,  in  this  plant  lies  hatied  ten  or 
twelve  inches  under  ground  within  the  bulbous 
root  The  tube  of  the  flower,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  in  this 
plant  extends  down  to  the  root  The  stiles  in  all 
cases  reach  the  seed-vessel ;  but  it  is  in  this,  bran 
elongation  unknown  to  any  other  plant  All  thrse 
contribute  to  one  end.  "  As  this  plant  blossoms 
late  in  the  year,  and  prohal>lv,  would  not  have 
time  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  access  of  winter, 
which  would  destroy  them :  Providence  has  omi- 
trived  its  structure  such,  that  this  important  olfiee 
may  be  performed  at  a  depth  in  the  earth  oat  of 
reach  of  the  usual  efiecto  of  frost."  *  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  autumn  nothing  is  done  above  ground 
but  the  business  of  impregnation ;  which  is  aoa^ 
fair  between  the  anthene  and  stijgmata,  and  is  pro- 
bably soon  over.  The  maturation  of  the  imprp|{- 
nated  seed,  wluch  in  other  plants  proceeds  withm 
a  capsule,  exposed  together  with  the  rest  of  thi 
flower  to  the  open  air,  is  here  carried  on,  and  dut 
ing  the  whole  winter,  within  the  heart,  as  we  may 
say,  of  the  earth,  that  is,  "out  of  the  reach  of  the 
usual  eflects  of  frost"  But  then  a  new  difficukj 
presents  itself:  seeds,  though  perfected,  are  known 
not  to  vegetate  at  this  de^  in  the  earth.  Dor 
seeds,  therefore,  though  so  safely  kx^ged,  woold, 
after  all,  be  lost  to  the  purpose  for  which  all  seeds 
are  intended.  Lest  this  should  be  the  case,  "a 
second  admirable  provision  is  made  to  raise  tliem 
above  the  surface  when  they  are  perfected,  and  to 
sow  them  at  a  proper  distonce;  viz.  the  germ 
grows  up  in  the  spring^pan  a  fruit  stelk,  ae- 
companied  with  leaves.  The  seeds  now,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  plants,  have  the  benefit 
of  the  summer,  and  are  sown  upon  the  surfece. 
The  order  of  vegetation  externally  is  this  >-The 
plant  produces  its  flowers  in  Sejitember ;  its  kavet 
and  fruits  in  the  spring  following. 

V.  I  give  the  account  of  the  diontta  musetpvld, 
an  extraordinary  American  plant  as  some  hie 
authors  have  related  it :  but  whetoer  we  be  yet 
enough  acquainted  with  the  plant  to  tiring  every 
part  of  this  account  to  the  test  of  repeated  and 
fiimiliar  observation,  I  am  unable  to  say.  "  Its 
leaves  are  jointed  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of 
strong  prickles;  their  surfeces  covered  with  a 
numMr  of  minute  glands,  which  secrete  a  sweet 
liquor  that  allures  the  approach  of  flies.  When 
these  parts  are  touched  by  the  legs  of  flies,  the 
two  lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up,  the  rows 
of  prickles  lock  themselves  fast  together,  and 
squeeze  the  unwary  animal  to  death."  t  Here, 
under  a  new  model,  we  recognise  the  ancient  plan 
of  nature,  vix.  the  relation  of  parts  and  provisMios 
to  one  another,  to  a  common  oflioe,  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  organized  body  to  which  they  htkog. 
The  attracting  syrup,  the  rows  of  strong  prickles, 
their  position  so  as  to  interlock  the  joints  of  tbs 
leaves ;  and,  what  is  more  than  the  rest,  thst  sin- 
gular irritability  of  their  surfiices,  by  whkh  tbcy 
close  at  a  touch ;  all  bear  a  contributory  part  in 
DToducing  an  effect,  connected  either  with  tbs 
lefence  or  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 


•  Withering,  ubi  snpra,  p.  aoO. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
T:^  ElemenU. 

Whbn  we  come  to  the  elements,  we  take  leave 
of  our  mechanics;  because  we  come  to  those 
things,  of  the  organization  of  which,  if  the^  be 
organized,  we  are  confessedly  ignorant.  This  ig- 
norance b  implied  by  their  name.  To  say  the 
truth,  our  investigations  are  stopped  long  before 
we  arrive  at  this  point  But  tnen  it  is  for  our 
comfort  to  find,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  elements  is  not  necessary  for  us.  For 
instance,  as  Addison  has  well  observed,  '*  we  know 
vcUer  sufficiently,  when  we  know  how  to  boil, 
how  to  freeze,  how  to  evaporate,  how  to  make  it 
fresh,  how  to  make  it  run  or  spout  out,  in  what 
quantity  and  direction  we  please,  without  know- 
ing what  water  is."  The  observation  of  this  ex- 
oeUent  writer  has  more  propriety  in  it  now,  than  it 
had  at  the  time  it  was  made :  for  the  constitution, 
and  the  constituent  parts,  of  water,  appear  in 
some  measure  to  have  oeen  lately  discovered ;  yet 
h  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  we  can  make  any 
better  or  greater  use  of  water  since  the  discovery, 
than  we  did  before  it. 

"We  can  never  think  of  the  elements,  without 
reflecting  upon  the  number  of  distinct  uses  which 
are  conwliaaied  in  the  same  substance.  The  air 
•applies  the  lungs,  supports  fire,  conveys  sound, 
reflects  light,  difii^  smells,  gives  rain,  wails  ships, 
bears  up  iHrds.  'E;  vimnf  m  wrnvrm. :  water ^  be- 
flidee  mamtaining  its  own  inhabitants,  is  the  uni- 
versal nourisher  of  plants,  and  through  them  of 
terrestrial  animals  |  is  the  basis  of  their  juices  and 
fluids ;  dilutes  their  food ;  quenches  Uieir  thirst, 
floats  their  burdens.  Fire  warms,  dissolves,  en- 
lightens ;  is  the  great  promoter  of  vegetation  and 
li&^if  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  both. 

We  might  enlarge,  to  almost  any  length  we 
pleased,  upon  each  of  these  uses;  but  it  appears 
to  me  almost  sufficient  to  state  them.  The  few 
remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  add,  are  as 
follow: 

L  Air  is  essentially  different  from  earth. 
There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  an  atnoos- 
phere's  investing  our  globe ;  yet  it  does  invest  it : 
and  we  see  how  many,  how  various,  and  how  im- 
portant, are  the  purposes  which  it  answers  to 
every  order  of  animated,  not  to  say  of  organized 
beings,  which  are  placed  upon  the  terrestrial  snr- 
&oe.  I  think  that  every  one  of  these  uses  will  be 
undeivtood  upon  the  first  mention  of  them,  except 
it  be  that  of  reeling  light,  which  majr  be  ex- 
plained thus :— If  1  had  the  power  of  seeing  only 
by  means  of  rays  coming  directly  from  the  sun, 
whenever  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  luminary,  I 
abould  find  myself  m  darkness.  If  I  had  the 
power  of  seeing  by  reflected  light,  yet  by  means 
only  of  light  reflected  from  solid  masses,  these 
masecB  would  shine  indeed,  and  glisten,  but  it 
would  be  in  the  dark.  The  hemisphere,  the  sky, 
the  worid,  could  only  be  illuminated,  as  it  is  illu- 
minated, by  the  light  of  the  sun  being  from  all 
eidee,  and  m  every  direction,  reflected  to  the  eye, 
by  particles,  as  numerous,  as  thicklv  scattered, 
and  as  widely  diflused,  as  are  those  of  the  air. 

Another  general  quality  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  power  of  evaporating  flukJs.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  quality  to  our  use  is  seen  in  its  action 
upon  the  sea.  in  the  sea,  water  and  salt  are 
mixed  togethor  most  intimately:  yet  the  atmos- 


phere raises  the  water  and  leaves  the  salt.  Pure 
and  fresh  as  drops  of  rain  descend,  they  are  col- 
lected from  brine.  If  evaporation  be  solution 
(which  seems  to  be  probable,)  then  the  air  dis- 
solves the  water,  and  not  the  salt.  Upon  what- 
ever it  be  founded,  the  distinction  is  critical ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  we  attempt  to  imitate  the 
process  by  art,  we  must  regulate  our  distillation 
with  great  care  and  nicety,  or,  together  with  the 
water,  we  get  the  bitterness,  or  at  least,  the  distaste- 
fulness,  of  the  marine  substance :  and  afler  all  it 
is  owing  to  this  original  elective  power  in  the  air, 
that  we  can  eflfect  the  separation  which  we  wish, 
by  any  art  or  means  whatever. 
^  By  evaporation,  water  is  carried  up  into  the 
air;  by  the  converse  of  evaporation,  it  falls  down 
upon  the  earth.  And  how  does  it  fall  1  Not  by 
the  clouds  being  all  at  once  reconverted  into 
water,  and  descending  like  a  sheet ;  not  in  rushing 
down  in  columns  from  a  spout ;  but  in  moderate 
drops,  as  from  a  colander.  Our  watering-pots  are 
made  to  imitate  showers  of  rain.  Yet,  a  priori^  I 
should  have  thought  either  of  the  two  former 
methods  more  like^  to  have  taken  place  than  the 
last 

By  respiratbn,  flame,  putrefiictbn,  air  is  render- 
ed unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  By  the 
constant  operation  of  these  corrupting  principles, 
the  whole  atmosphere,  if  there  were  no  restoring 
causes,  would  come  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  its 
necessary  degree  of  purity.  Some  of  these  causes 
seem  to  have  been  discovered ;  and  their  efl^»cy 
ascertained  by  experiment.  And  so  far  as  tlie 
discovery  has  proceeded,  it  opens  to  us  a  beautiful 
and  a  wonderiul  economy.  Vegetation  proves  to 
be  one  of  them.  A  sprig  of  mint,  corked  up  with 
a  small  portion  of  foul  air,  placed  in  the  light, 
renders  it  again  capable  of  supporting  life  or  flame. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  constant  circulation  of  bene* 
fits  maintained  between  the  two  great  provinces 
of  or^^nized  nature.  The  plant  purines,  what 
the  animal  has  poisoned ;  in  return,  the  contami- 
nated air  is  more  than  ordinarily  nutritious  to  the 
plant  AftUatum  tpith  tpoter  turns  out  to  be 
another  ot  these  restoratives.  The  foulest  air, 
shaken  in  a  bottie  with  water  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  recovers  a  great  degree  of  its  purity. 
Here  then  again,  allowing  for  the  scale  upon 
which  nature  works,  we  see  the  salutary  eflfects  of 
Horms  and  tempestt.  The  yesty  waves,  which 
confound  the  heaven  and  the  sea,  are  doing  the 
very  thing  which  was  done  in  the  bottle.  No- 
thing can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  living 
creation,  than  the  salubrity  of  their  atmosphere. 
It  ought  to  reconcile  us  therefore  to  these  ajirita- 
tions  of  the  elements,  of  which  we  sometimes 
deplore  the  consequences,  to  know  that  they  tend, 
powerfully  to  restore  to  the  air  that  purity,  which 
so  many  causes  are  constantiy  impairing. 

II.  In  water,  what  ought  not  a  little  to  be  ad- 
mired, are  those  negative  qualities  which  consti- 
tute itsjmrity.  Had  it  been  vinous,  or  oleaginous, 
or  acid;  had  the  sea  been  filled,  or  the  rivers 
flowed,  with  wine  or  milk;  fish,  constituted  as 
they  are,  must  have  died ;  plants,  constituted  as 
they  are,  would  have  withered ;  the  lives  of  animals 
which  feed  upon  plants,  must  have  perished.  Its 
very  insipidity,  which  is  one  of  those  negative  qua- 
lities, renders  it  the  best  of  all  menstrua.  Having 
no  taste  of  its  own.  it  becomes  the  sincere  vehicle 
of  every  other.  Had  there  been  a  ta«tc  in  water, 
be  it  what  it  might,  it  would  have  infected  enry 
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thing  we  ate  or  drank,  with  an  importunate  repe- 
tition of  the  same  flavour. 

Another  thing  in  this  element,  not  less  to  be 
admired,  is  the  constant  round  which  it  travels ; 
and  by  which,  without  suifering  either  adultera- 
tion or  waste,  it  is  continually  oflering  itself  to  the 
wants  of  the  habitable  globe.  From  the  sea  are 
exhaled  those  vapours  which  form  the  clouds: 
these  clouds  descend  in  showers,  which,  pene- 
trating into  the  crevices  of  the  hills,  supply 
springs :  which  springs  flow  in  little  streams  into 
the  valleys;  and  there  uniting,  become  rivers; 
which  rivers,  in  return,  feed  the  ocean.  So  there 
is  an  incessant  circulation  of  the  same  fluid ;  and 
not  one  drop,  probably,  more  or  less  now  than 
there  was  at  the  cri'ation.  A  particle  of  water 
takes  its  departure  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  fulfil  certain  important  offices  to  the  earth ; 
and,  having  executed  the  service  which  was  as- 
signed to  it,  returns  to  the  bosom  which  it  left 

Some  have  thought,  that  we  have  too  much 
water  upon  the  globe,  the  sea  occupying  above 
three  quarters  of  its  whole  surface.  But  the 
expanse  of  ocean,  immense  as  it  b,  may  be  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Or, 
independently  of  this  reason,  1  know  not  why  the 
sea  may  not  have  as  good  a  right  to  its  place  as  the 
land.  It  may  proportionably  support  as  many  in- 
habitants ;  minister  to  as  large  an  aggregate  of  en- 
joyment. The  land  only  affords  a  nabitable  sur- 
fiice ;  the  sea  is  habitable  to  a  great  depth. 

III.  Of  fire,  we  have  said  that  it  dissolves.  The 
only  idea  probably  which  this  term  raised  in  the 
reader's  mind,  was  that  of  fire  melting  metals, 
resins,  and  some  other  substances,  fluxing  ores, 
running  glass,  and  assbtine  us  in  many  of  our 
operations,  chymical  or  culinary.  Now  these 
are  only  uses  of  an  occasional  kind,  and  give 
us  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  what  fire  aoes  for  us. 
The  grand  importance  of  this  dissolving  power, 
the  great  office  indeed  of  fire  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  is  keeping  things  in  a  state  of  solution, 
that  is  to  say,  m  a  state  of  fluidity.  Were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  heat,  or  of  a  certain  degree  of  it, 
all  fluids  would  be  frozen.  The  ocean  itself 
would  be  a  quarry  of  ice;  universal  nature  stiflf 
and  dead. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  elements  bear  not 
only  a  strict  relation  to  the  constitution  of  orga- 
nized bodies,  but  a  relation  to  each  other.  Water 
could  not  perform  its  office  to  the  earth  without 
air;  nor  exist,  as  water,  without  fire. 

IV.  Of  light  (whether  we  regard  it  as  of  the 
same  substance  with  fire,  or  as  a  different  sub- 
stance,') it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  expatiate 
upon  tne  use.  No  man  disputes  it.  The  observa- 
tions, therefore,  which  I  shall  ofier,  respect  that 
little  which  we  seem  to  know  of  its  constitution. 

Light  travels  fifom  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.  Urged  by  such  a 
velocity,  with  what /orcc  must  its  particles  drive 
against  (I  will  not  say  the  eye,  the  tenderest  of 
animal  substances,  but)  every  substance,  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  stands  in  its  way !  It  might 
seem  to  be  a  force  sufficient  to  shatter  to  atoms 
the  hardest  bodies. 

How  then  is  this  eflfect,  the  consequence  of  such 
prodigious  velocity,  guarded  against  1  By  a  pro- 
portionable minuteness  of  the  particles  oi  which 
ii|[ht  is  composed.  ^  It  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mmd  to  imagine  to  itself  any  thing  so  small  as  a  par- 
ticle of  light.    But  this  extreme  exility,  though  dif- 


ficult to  conceive,  it  is  easy  to  prove.  A  drop  of 
tallow,  expended  in  the  wick  of  a  farthing  canAe, 
shall  send  forth  rays  sufficient  to  fill  a  hemisphete 
of  a  mile  diameter;  and  to  fill  it  so  fiill  of  these 
rays,  that  an  aperture  not  larger  than  the  pupfl  of 
an  eye,  wherever  it  be  placnl  within  the  nemi- 
.sphcre,  shall  be  sure  to  receive  some  of  them. 
What  floods  of  light  are  continually  poured  fivm 
the  sun,  we  cannot  estimate ;  but  the  immensity 
of  the  sphere  which  is  filled  with  particles  even  if 
it  reached  no  farther  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
we  can  in  some  sort  compute:  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  throughout  this  whole  region,  the 
particles  of  lignt  lie,  m  latitude  at  least,  near  to 
one  another.  The  spissitude  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
the  earth  is  such,  tnat  the  number  which  talk 
upon  a  burning-glass  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  suf- 
ficient, when  concentrated,  to  set  wood  on  fire. 

The  tenuity  and  the  velocity  of  particles  of 
light,  as  ascertained  by  separate  observations,  may 
be  said  to  be  proportioned  to  each  other;  both 
surpassing  our  utmost  stretch  of  comprehension; 
but  proportioned.  And  it  is  this  proportion  alone 
which  converts  a  tremendous  element  into  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  a  learned  fnend. 
as  having  often  struck  his  mind,  that  if  light  haa 
been  made  by  a  common  artist,  it  would  have  been 
of  one  uniform  colour  /  whereas,  by  its  present 
composition,  we  have  that  variety  oi  ooloan, 
which  is  of  such  infinite  use  to  us  for  the  distia- 
guishing  of  objects ;  which  adds  so  much  to  tbt 
beauty  of  the  earth,  and  augments  the  stock  of 
our  innocent  pleasures. 

YHth  whicn  may  be  iomed  another  reflection. 
viz.  that,  considering  ught  as  compounded  of 
rays  of  seven  different  colours,  ^of  which  tlieie 
can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  can  ue  resolved  into 
these  rays  by  simply  passing  it  through  a  prism.1 
the  constituent  parts  must  be  well  mixed  aoa 
blended  together,  to  produce  a  fluid  so  ckar  and 
colourless,  as  a  beam  of  light  is,  when  reoeivoi 
from  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Attrwiotny.* 

Mr  opinion  of  Astronomy  has  always  been, 
that  it  is  not  the  best  medium  through  which  to 
prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator ;  but 
that,  this  bemg  proved,  it  shows,  beyond  all  other 
sciences,  the  magnificence  of  his  operationa  The 
mind  which  is  once  convinced,  it  raises  to  snb- 
limer  views  of  the  Deity  than  any  other  subject 
aiffi>rds ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted,  as  sook 
other  subjects  are,  to  the  purpose  of  arj^menL 
We  are  dfoatitute  of  the  means  of  examining  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  veiy 
simplicity  of  their  appearance  is  against  them. 
We  see  nothing,  but  bright  paints,  luminous  cir- 
cles, or  the  phaaes  of  spheres  reflecfiny  the  K^ 
which  falls  upon  them.  Now  we  deduce  dc«^ 
from  relation,  aptitude,  and  correspondence  of 
parts.     Some  degree,  therefore,  of  complexity  if 


-*  For  tlie  articles  in  tbis  chapter  marked  with  an  •*• 
terisk,  I  am  indelited  to  some  ooliginff  commaoicatjons 
received  (through  the  hands  of  the  Lord  fiisliopof  El- 
phin)  from  the  Rev  J.  Brinkley,  M.  A.  Andrew's  fio 
fessor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  OaUin. 
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BXf  to  Tender  a  tiibject  fit  for  this  species  of 
argument.  Bat  th^  heavenly  bodies  do  not,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Saturn's  ring,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  observation  as  compound- 
ed of  parts  at  all.  This,  which  may  be  a  perfection 
in  them,  is  a  disadvantage  to  us,  as  inquuers  after 
their  nature.  They  do  not  come  within  our  me- 
chanics. 

And  what  we  say  of  their  forms,  is  true  of  their 
motions.  Their  motions  are  carried  on  without 
any  sensible  intermediate  aoparatus ;  whereby  we 
are  cut  off  from  one  principal  ground  of  argument- 
ation, analogy.  We  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
compare  them;  no  invention,  no  discovery,  no 
operation  or  resource  of  art,  whichj  in  this  respect, 
resembles  them.  Even  those  thmgs  which  are 
made  to  imitate  and  represent  them,  such  as  or- 
reries, planetaria,  celesnal  globes,  &c.  bear  no 
affinity  to  them,  in  the  cause  and  principle  by 
which  their  motions  are  actuated.  I  can  assign 
for  this  diiierence  a  reason  of  utility,  viz.  a  reason 
why,  though  the  action  of  terrestrial  bodies  upon 
each  other  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  solid  or  fluid  substances,  yet  central 
attraction  does  not  operate  in  this  manner.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  intervals  between  the  planetary 
orfos  should  be  devoid  of  any  inert  matter  either 
fluid  or  solid,  because  such  an  intervening  sub- 
stance would,  by  its  resistance,  destroy  those  very 
motions,  which  attraction  is  employed  to  preserve. 
This  maj  be  a  final  cause  of  the  difierenoe;  but 
still  the  difiference  destroys  the  analogy. 

Our  ignorance,  moreover,  of  the  sensitive  na- 
tures by  which  other  planets  are  inhabited,  neces- 
sarily keeps  from  us  tne  knowledge  of  numberless 
utiiiUes,  relations,  and  subserviencies,  which  we 
perceive  upon  our  own  ^lobe. 

After  all;  the  real  subject  of  admiration  is,  that 
yve  understand  so  much  of  astronomy  as  we  do. 
That  an  animal  confined  to  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  planets ;  bearing  a  less  proportion  to  it  than 
the  smallest  microscopic  insect  does  to  the  })lant 
it  lives  upon;  that  this  Uttle,  busy,  inquisitive 
creature,^  by  the  use  of  senses  which  were  given 
to  it  for  its  domestic  necessities,  and  by  means  of 
the  assistance  of  those  senses  which  it  has  had  the 
art  to  procure,  should  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  system  of  worids  to  which  its  own 
belongs;  the  changes  of  place  of  the  immense 
f^obes  which  compose  it ;  and  with  such  accuracy, 
as  to  mark  out  oeforehand  the  situation  in  the 
heavens  in  which  they  will  be  found  at  any  future 
point  pf  time;  and  that  these  bodies,  after  sailing 
through  regions  of  void  and  trackless  space,  should 
arrive  at  tfe  place  where  they  were  expected,  not 
within  a  minute,  but  within  a  few  seconds  of  a 
minute,  of  the  time  prefixed  and  predicted :  all 
this  is  wonderful,  whether  we  refer  our  admiration 
to  the  constancy  of  the  heavenly  motions  them- 
selves, or  to  the  perspicacity  and  predsion  with 
'vrfaich  they  have  been  noticed  by  mankind.  Nor 
is  this  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  chief  part,  of 
wiiat  astronomy  teaches.  By  bringing  reason  to 
bear  upon  observation,  (the  acutest  reasoning 
upon  tne  exactest  observation,)  the  astronomer 
has  been  able,  out  of  the  "mystic  dance,"  and  the 
confiision  (for  such  it  is)  under  which  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  a  mere  gazer  upon  the  skies,  to  elicit  their 
order  and  their  real  paths. 

Oar  knowledge,  therefore,  of  astronomy  Is  ad- 
mirable, though  imperfect :  and,  amidst  the  con- 
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feesed  desiderata  and  desideruida,  whfeh  hnpeda 
our  investigation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in 
these  the  grandest  of  his  works,  there  an  to  be 
found,  in  the  phenomena,  ascertained  circum- 
stances and  laws,  sufikient  to  indicate  an  intel- 
lectual agency  in  three  of  its  ])rincipal  operations, 
viz.  in  cnooong,  in  determining,  in  regulating ; 
in  choosin^^  out  of  a  boundless  variety  of  suppo- 
sitions which  were  equally  possible,  that  which  is 
beneficial;  in  determining^  what,  left  to  itself, 
had  a  thousand  chances  against  conveniency,  for 
one  in  its  favour;  in  ref^dcding  subjects,  as  to 
quantity  and  degree,  which,  by  their  nature,  were 
unlimited  with  respect  to  either.  It  will  be  our 
business  to  ofier,  under  each  of  these  heads,  a  few 
instances,  such  as  best  admit  of  a  popular  expli- 
cation. 

I.  Amongst  proofs  of  choice,  one  is,  fixing  the 
source  of  light  and  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  sun  is  ignited  and  luminous;  the 
Janets,  which  move  round  him,  cold  and  dark. 
There  seems  to  be  no  antecedent  necessity  for  this 
order.  The  sun  might  have  been  an  opaque  mass ; 
some  one,  or  two,  or  more,  or  any,  or  all,  the  pla^ 
nets,  dobes  of  fire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture en  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  requires  that 
those  which  are  stationary  should  be  on  fire,  that 
those  which  move  should  be  cold:  for,  in  foct, 
comets  are  bodies  on  fire,  or  at  least  capable  of  the 
most  intense  heat,  yet  revolve  round  a  centre: 
nor  does  this  order  obtain  between  the  primary 
Janets  and  their  secondaries,  which  are  all  opaque. 
When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  the  sun  b  one; 
that  the  planets  going  round  it  are,  at  least,  seven ; 
that  it  is  indifferent  to  their  nature,  which  are  lu- 
minous and  which  are  opaque ;  and  also,  in  what 
order,  with  respect  to  each  other,  these  two  kinds 
of  bodii^  are  disposed ;  we  may  judge  of  the  im- 
probability of  tne  present  arrangement  taking 
place  by  chance. 

If  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  state  in  which 
we  find  the  solar  system,  it  lie  alleged,  (and  this 
is  one  amonffst  the  guesses  of  those  who  reject  an 
intelligent  Creator,)  that  the  planets  themselves 
are  only  cooled  or  cooling  masses,  and  were  once, 
Uke  the  sun,  many  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red-hot  iron ;  then  it  follows,  that  the  sun  also 
himself  must  be  in  his  progress  towards  growing 
cold ;  which  puts  an  end  to  the  possibiUty  of  hu 
having  existeo,  as  he  is,  from  eternity.  This  con- 
sequence arises  out  of  the  hypothesis  with  still 
more  certainty,  if  we  make  a  part  of  it,  what  the 
philosophers  who  maintain  it  have  usually  taught, 
that  the  planets  were  originally  masses  of  matter^ 
struck  on*  in  a  stato  of  Uision,  from  the  body  of 
the  sun  by  the  percussion  of  a  comet,  or  by  a 
shock  from  some  other  cause,  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted :  for,  if  these  masses,  partaking  of 
the  nature  and  subrtance  of  the  sun  s  body,  have 
in  process  of  time  lost  their  heat,  that  body  itself, 
in  time  likewise,  no  matter  in  how  much  longer 
time,  must  lose  its  heat  also,  and  therefore  be  in- 
capable of  an  eternal  duration  in  the  state  in 
which  we  see  it,  either  for  the  time  to  come,  or  the 
time  pest. 

The  preference  of  the  present  to  any  other  mode 
of  distributing  luminous  and  opaque  bodies,  I  take 
to  be  evident.  It  requires  more  astronomy  than  1 
am  able  to  lay  before  the  reader,  to  show,  in  its 
particulars,  what  wouki  be  the  effect  to  the  sys- 
tem, of  a  dark  body  at  the  centre,  and  of  one  of 
the  planeU  being  J<>°>i^^,^tl,^^fl?^ 
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fest,  without  either  plates  orcakulation,  fintj  that 
sopposing  the  neceuaiy  proportion  of  ma^tude 
between  the  centra]  and  the  revolving  bodios  to  be 
preserved,  the  ignited  planet  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  illuminate  and  warm  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  secondly,  that  its  light,and  heat  would  be 
imparted  to  the  other  planets  much  more  irregu- 
larly than  light  and  heat  are  now  received  from 
the  sun. 

(*)  II.  Another  thing,  in  which  a  choice  ap- 
pears to  be  exercised,  ami  in  which^  amongst  the 
possibilities  out  of  which  the  choice  was  to  be 
made,  the  number  of  those  which  were  wrong 
bore  an  infinite  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
which  were  right,  is  in  what  geometricians  call 
the  axis  qf  rotation.  This  matter  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain.  The  earth,  it  is  well  known,  is 
not  an  exact  globe,  but  an  oblate  spheroid,  some- 
thing like  an  orange.  Now  the  axes  of  rotation, 
or  the  diameters  upon  which  such  a  body  may  be 
made  to  turn  round,  are  as  many  as  can  be  drawn 
through  its  centre  to  opposite  points  upon  its 
whole  surfiice :  but  of  .these  axes  none  are  perma- 
nent, except  either  its  shortest  diameter,  t.  e.  that 
which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  oran^  from 
the  place  where  the  stalk  is  inserted  into  it,  and 
which  is  but  one;  or  its  longest  diameters,  at 
ri^ht  angles  with  the  former,  which  must  all  ter- 
mmate  in  the  single  circumference  which  goes 
round  the  thickest  part  of  the  orange.  l|he  short- 
est diameter  is  that  upon  which  in  fact  the  earth 
turns,  and  it  is,  as  the  reader  sees,  what  it  ou^ht 
to  be,  a  permanent  axis;  whereas,  had  bhnd 
chance,  had  a  casual  impulse,  had  a  stroke  or  push 
at  random,  set  the  earth  a-spinning,  the  odds  were 
infinite,  but  that  they  had  sent  it  round  upon  a 
wrong  axis.  And  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  7  The  dilTerence  between  a  perma- 
nent axis  and  another  axis  is  this :  When  a  sphe- 
roid in  a  state  of  rotatory  motion  gets  upon  a  per- 
manent axiS)  it  keeps  there;  it  remains  st^^ 
and  faithful  to  its  position ;  its  poles  preserve  their 
direction  with  respect  to  the  plane  and  to  the  cen- 
tre of  its  orbit :  hut,  whilst  it  turns  upon  an  axis 
which  is  not  permanent  (and  the  number  of  those 
we  have  seen  infinitely  exceeds  the  number  of  the 
other,)  it  is  always  hable  to  shift  and  vacillate 
from  one  axis  to  another,  with  a  corresponding 
ehanse  in  the  inclination  of  its  poles.  Therefore,  ^ 
if  a  planet  once  set  ofiT  revolving  upon  any  other 
than  its  shortest,  or  one  of  its  longest  axes,  the 
poles  on  its  sur&ce  would  keep  perpetually  chang- 
ing, and  it  never  would  attain  a  permanent  axis 
of  rotation.  The  efilect  of  this  unfixedness  and 
instability  would  be,  that  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  might  become  the  polar,  or  the  pobr  the 
equatorial ;  to  the  utter  destruction  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  interchanging 
their  situations,  but  are  respectively  adapted  to 
their  ovm.  As  to  ourselves,  instead  of  rejoicing 
in  our  temperate  zone,  and  aimually  prepanng  for 
the  nioderato  vicissitude,  orratherthe  agr^able  suc- 
cession of  seasons,  which  we  experience  and  ex* 
pect,  we  might  come  to  be  locked  up  in  the  ice 
and  darkness  of  the  arctic  circle,  with  bodies  nei- 
ther inured  to  its  rigoura.  nor  provided  with  shel- 
ter or  defence  against  them.  Nor  would  it  be 
much  better,  if  the  trepidation  of  our  pole,  taJung 
an  opposite  course,  snould  place  us  under  the 
heats  of  a  vertical  sun.  But  if  it  would  fare  so 
ill  with  the  human  inhahitint,  who  can  live  under 
greater  varieties  of  latitude  than  any  otlier  animal ; 


still  more  noxious  would  this  tranriationof  cSmite 
have  proved  to  Kfe  in  the  rest  of  the  crealioB; 
and,  most  perhaps  of  all,  in  plants.  The  habitt- 
ble  earth,  and  its  beautiful  variety,  might  have 
been  destroyed,  by  a  simple  mischance  in  the  axii 
of  rotation. 

(*)  III.  All  this,  however,  proceeds  upon  a  sup- 
position of  the  earth  having  been  formed  at  fint 
an  oblate  spheroid.  There  is  another  suppostiaD; 
and  perhaps  our  limited  information  will  not  ena- 
ble us  to  uedde  between  them.  The  second  rap- 
position  is,  that  the  earth,  being  a  mixed  mssi 
somewhat  fluid,  took,  as  it  might  do,  its  present 
form,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  mutualgravitatiflo 
of  its  parts  and  its  rotatorr  motion.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  earth, 
which  our  observations  are  not  sufficient  to  deCcf- 
mine.  For  a  very  small  depth  below  the  sui^oe, 
(but  extremely  small,  less,  perhaps,  than  an  eight- 
thousandth  part,  compared  with  the  depth  of  the 
centre,^  we  find  vestiges  of  ancient  fluioitr.  Bat 
this  fluidity  must  have  gone  down  many  bondred 
times  farther  than  we  can  penetrate,  to  enable  the 
earth  to  take  ita  prorent  oblate  form :  and  whetha 
any  traces  of  this  kind  exist  to  that  depth,  we  an 
ignorant.  Calculations  were  made  a  few  yean 
ago,  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  by  compa^ 
ing  the  force  of  its  attraction  with  the  force  of  at- 
traction of  a  rock  of  granite,  the  bulk  of  which 
oould  be  ascertained :  and  the  upshot  of  the  cal- 
cuktion  was,  that  the  earth  upon  an  avenge, 
through  ito  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  denvy 
of  granite,  or  about  five  times  that  of  water. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  a  hoUow  shell,  as  some 
have  formerly  supposed;  nor  can  its  internal 
parts  be  occupied  by  central  fire,  or  by  water. 
The  solid  parte  must  greatly  exceed  the  fluid 
parte;  and  the  probabilitv  is,  that  it  is  a  solid  masi 
throughout,  composed  of  substances  more  poodflr- 
ous  the  deeper  we  go.  Nevertheless,  we  may  cod- 
ceive  the  present  face  of  the  earth  to  have  orip 
nated  from  the  revolution  of  a  sphere,  covered  by 
a  surface  of  a  compound  mixture ;  the  flaid  and 
solid  parte  separating,  as  the  surfooe  beoonics 
quiescent.  Here  then  comes  in  the  moderating 
hand  of  the  Creator.  If  the  water  had  exceeded  iti 
present  proportion,  even  hut  by  a  trifling  quantity 
compared  with  the  whole  globe,  all  the  land  would 
have  been  covered:  had  there  been  much  kas 
than  there  is,  there  would  not  have  been  oiough 
to  fertilize  the  continent.  Had  the  exaiocatioo 
been  progressive,  such  as  we  may  sappooe  to  have 
been  produced  by  an  evaporating  heat,  how  caiae 
it  to  stop  at  the  point  at  which  we  see  it  1  Why 
did  it  not  stop  sooner  1  why  at  all  1  The  mandala 
of  the  Deity  will  account  for  this ;  nothing  dv 
wiU. 

IV.  Op  centripetal  forces.  By  virtue  «f 
the  simplest  law  that  can  be  in]agined»  viz.  tint  a 
body  f^ntinues  in  the  stete  in  which  it  is,  whe- 
ther or  motion  or  rest;  and,  if  in  motion,  goes  on 
in  the  line  in  which  it  was  proceeding,  and  wilh 
the  same  velocity,  unless  there  be  some  cause  fbc 
change :  by  virtue,  I  say,  of  this  kw,  it  comes  ts 
pass,  (what  may  appear  to  be  a  strange  cooae- 
quence,)  that  cases  arise,  in  which  attraction,  in- 
cessantly drawing  a  body  towards  a  centre,  never 
brings,  nor  ever  will  bring,  the  body  to  that  centre, 
but  keep  it  in  eternal  circulation  round  it.  If  it 
were  possible  to  fire  ofTa  cannon-l^all  with  a  vrto- 
city  of  five  mites  in  a  second,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air  could  be  taken  away,  the  caiuwn-hall 
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wooU  fi>r  ever  wheel  ronnd  the  earth,  instead  of 
falling  down  upon  it.  This  is  the  principle  which 
sastains  the  heavenly  motions.  The  Deity,  hav- 
ing appointiH]  this  law  to  matter,  (than  wtiich,  as 
we  have  said  before,  no  law  could  be  more  simple,) 
has  turned  it  to  a  wonderful  account  in  construct" 
ingjilanetary  systems. 

T/he  actuating  cause  in  these  systems,  is  an  at- 
traction which  varies  reciprocally  as  the  square 
of  the  distance;  that  is,  at  double  the  distance, 
has  a  quarter  of  the  force;  at  half  the  distance, 
four  times  the  strength ;  and  so  on.  Now,  con- 
cerning this  law  of  variation,  we  have  three  things 
to  observe:  First;  that  attraction,  for  any  thing 
we  know  about  it,  was  just  as  capable  of  one  law 
of  yaridtion,  as  of  another :  Secondly ;  that,  out 
of  an  infinite  number  of  possible  laws,  those  which 
were  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
heavenly  motions,  lay  within  certain  narrow  li- 
mits: Thirdly;  that  of  the  admissible  laws,  or 
those  which  come  within  the  limits  prescribed,  the 
law  that  actually  prevails  is  the  most  beneficial. 
So  fiir  as  these  propositions  can  be  made  out,  we 
may  be  said,  I  tninK,  to  prove  choice  and  refuta- 
tion :  choice,  out  of  boundless  variety ;  and  regu- 
lation, of  that  which,  by  its  own  nature,  was,  in 
respect  of  the  property  regulated,  indLQerent  and 
indafinite. 

I.  First  then,  attraction,  for  any  thing  we  know 
ahout  it,  was  ori^nally  indllferent  to  all  laws  of 
variation  dependmg  upon  change  of  distance,  i.e. 
JQst  as  susceptible  of  one  law  as  of  another.  It 
might  have  oeen  the  same  at  all  distances;  it 
mi^ht  have  increased  as  the  distance  increased : 
or  It  might  have  diminished  with  the  increase  of 
the  distance,  yet  in  ten  thousand  different  propor- 
tions from  the  present;  it  might  have  followed  no 
stated  law  at  all.  If  attracBon  be  what  Cotes, 
with  nian^  other  Newtonians,  thought  it  to  be, 
a  pflimordud  property  of  matter,  not  dependent 
opon,  or  traceable  to,  any  other  material  cause ; 
Cnen,  by  the  very  nature  and  definition  of  a  pri- 
mordial property,  it  stood  indifilerent  to  all  laws. 
If  it  be  the  agency  of  sometliini;  immaterial ;  then 
also,  for  anjr  thins  we  know  of  it,  it  was  indifier- 
cnt  to  all  laws.  If  the  revolution  of  bodies  round 
a  centre  depend  upon  vortices,  neither  are  these 
BmttrtH  to  one  law  more  than  another. 

There  is,  I  know,  an  account  given  of  attrac- 
tion, which  shoukl  seepi.  in  its  verjr  cause,  to  as- 
sign to  it  the  law  whicn  we  find  it  to  observe ; 
SM  which,  therefore,  makes  that  law.  a  law,  not 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity :  and  it  is  tne  account, 
which  ascribes  attraction  to  an  emanation  from 
tiie  attractiag  body.  It  is  probable,  that  the  in- 
floence  of  such  an  emanation  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  spiasitude  of  the  rays  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; which  spissitude,  supposing  the  rays  to 
■sue  in  right  lines  on  all  sides  from  a  point,  will 
be  ledproodly  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The 
mathematics  of  this  solution  we  do  not  call  in 
question:  the  question  with  us  is,  whether  there 
be  any  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  attrac- 
tion is  produced  by  an  emanation.  For  my  part,  \ 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  particles 
streaming  yrom  a  centre  should  draw  a  body  tor 
tparda  it.  The  impulse,  if  impulse  it  be,  is  all  the 
other  way.  Nor  shall  we  find  less  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  confiux  of  particles,  incessantly 
flowing  to  a  centre,  and  carrying  down  all  bodies 
along  with  it,  that  centre  also  itself  being  in  a 
^  ^^  of  rapid  motion  through  absolute  space ;  for, 


by  what  source  is  the  stream  fed,  or  what  becomes 
of  the  accumulation  1  Add  to  which,  that  it  seems 
to  imply  a  contrariety  of  properties,  to  suppose  an 
ethereal  fluid  to  act^  but  not  to  Te9i8t ;  powerful 
enough  to  carry  down  bodies  with  great  force  to- 
wards a  centre,  yet,  inconsistently  with  the  nature 
of  inert  matter,  powerless  and  perfectly  yielding 
with  respect  to  tne  motions  which  result  from  the 
projectile  impulse.  By  calculations  drawn  from 
ancient  notices  of  ectipses  of  the  moon,  we  can 
prove  that,  if  such  a  fluid  exist  at  all,  its  resistance 
nas  had  no  sensible  eflfect  upon  the  moon's  motion 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  The  truth 
is,  that,  except  this  one  circumstance  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  attracting  force  at  difilerent  distances 
agreeing  with  the  variation  of  the  spissitude,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis 
of  an  emanation;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  almost 
insuperable  reasons  against  it. 

(♦)  II.  Our  second  {)roposition  is,  that^  whilst 
the  possible  laws  of  variation  were  infinite,  the 
admissible  laws,  or  the  laws  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  system,  lie  vrithin  narrow 
limits.  If  the  attracting  force  had  varied  according 
to  any  direct  law  of  the  distance,  let  it  have  been 
what  it  would,  great  destruction  and  confusion 
would  have  taken  place.     The  direct  simple  pro- 

Sortion  of  the  distance  would,  it  is  true,  have  pro- 
uced  an  ellipse :  but  the  perturbing  forces  would 
have  acted  with  so  much  advantage,  as  to  be  con- 
tinually changing  the  dimensions  of  the  ellipse,  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  our  terrestrial  creation. 
For  instance ;  if  the  planet  Saturn,  so  lar^  and 
so  remote,  had  attracted  the  E^arth,  both  m  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it, 
which  it  does  j  and  also  in  any  proportion  to  its 
distance,  t.  e.  if  it  had  pulled  the  harder  for  being 
the  farther  off"  (insteaud  of  the  reverse  of  it.)  it 
would  have  dragged  out  of  its  course  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  and  have  perplexed  its  motions, 
to  a  degree  incompatible  with  our  secujity,  our 
enjoyments,  and  probabl3r  our  existence.  Of  the 
inverse  laws,  if  the  centripetal  force  had  changed 
as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  or  in  any  higher  pro- 
portion, that  is,  (for  I  speak  to  the  unlcamed,^  if. 
at  double  the  distance,  the  attractive  force  had 
been  diminished  to  an  eighth  part,  or  to  less  than 
that,  the  consequence  would  nave  been,  that  the 
planets,  if  they  once  began  to  approach  the  sun, 
would  have  follen  into  his  body;  if  th^  once, 
though  by  ever  so  little,  increased  their  distance 
from  the  centre,  would  for  ever  have  receded  from 
it.  The  laws  therefore  of  attraction,  by  which  a 
system  of  revolving  bodies  could  be  uphcdden  in 
their  motions,  lie  within  narrow  limits,  compared 
with  the  possible  laws.  I  much  underrate  the  re- 
striction, when  I  say  that,  in  a  .scale  of  a  mile, 
they  are  confined  to  an  inch.  All  direct  ratios  of 
the  distance  are  excluded,  on  account  of  danger 
from  perturbing  forces :  all  reciprocal  ratios,  except 
what  lie  beneath  the  cube  of  the  distance,  by  the 
demonstrable  consequence,  that  every  the  least 
change  of  distance  would,  under  the  operation  of 
such  laws,  have  been  fetal  to  the  repose  and  order 
of  the  system.  We  do  not  know,  that  is,  we  sel- 
dom reflect,  how  interested  we  are  in  this  matter. 
Small  irregularities  may  be  endured ;  but,  changes 
within  these  limits  being  allowed  for,  the  perma- 
nency of  our  ellipse  is  a  question  of  hie  and  death 
to  our  whole  sensitive  world. 

(♦)  III.  That  the  subsisting  law  of  attraction 
fells  within  the  limits  which  utility  requires,  when 
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ihese  Smtts  bear  10  imril  a  proportion  to  the  nnffe 
nf  pomUlitiea  upon  which  chsuice  might  equally 
have  cast  it,  is  not,  with  any  appearance  or  rea- 
son, to  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  caune  than  a 
regulation  proceeding  from  a  designing  mind. 
But  our  next  proposition  carries  the  matter  some- 
what ftrther.  We  say,  in  the  third  place,  that, 
out  of  the  difierent  laws  which  lie  within  the 
liniits  of  admissible  laws,  the  best  is  made  choice 
of;  that  there  are  advantages  in  this  particular 
law  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  belong  to 
any  other  law ;  and,  concerning  some  of  which,  it 
can  be  demom^rated  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
anj  other. 

(•)  1.  Whilst  this  law  prevails  between  each 
particle  of  matter,  the  united  attraction  of  a  sphere, 
composed  of  that  matter,  observes  the  same  law. 
This  property  of  the  law  is  necessary,  to  render 
k  appucable  to  a  system  composed  of  spheres,  but 
it  is  a  property  wluch  belongs  to  no  otner  law  of 
attraction  that  is  admissible.  The  law  of  varia- 
tion of  the  united  attraction  is  in  no  other  case  the 
same  as  the  law  of  attraction  of  each  particle,  one 
case  excepted,  and  that  is  of  the  attraction  vaiying 
directly  as  the  distance;  the  inconveniency  of 
which  law,  in  other  respects,  we  have  alieady  no- 

We  may  follow  this  regulation  somewhat  fer- 
ther,  and  still  more  strikingly  perceive  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  designing  mind.  A  law  both  ad- 
missible ami  convenient  was  requisite.  In  what 
way  is  the  law  of  the  attracting  globes  obtained  1 
Astronomical  observaUons  and  terrestrial  experi- 
ments show  that  the  attraction  of  the  globes  of  the 
system  is  made  up  of  the  attraction  oftheir  parts ; 
toe  attrKtion  of  each  globe  being  compounaed  of 
the  attractions  of  its  parts.  Now  the  admissible 
and  convenient  law  which  exists,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  a  s^rstem  of  bodies  gravitating  by  the 
united  jjpravitation  of  their  parts,  unless  each  par- 
tidfi  ormatter  were  attracted  by  a  force  varying 
kf  one  particular  law,  viz.  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance :  for,  ffthe  action  of  the 
particles  be  according  to  any  other  law  whatever, 
the  admissible  and  convenient  law,  which  is 
adopted,  could  not  be  obtained.  Here  then  are 
clearly  shown  regulation  and  design.  A  law 
both  admisdble  and  convenient  was  to  oe  obtained  : 
the  mode  chosen  for  obtaining  that  law  was  by 
making  each  particle  of  matter  act.  After  this 
choice  was  made,  then  &rther  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  each  particle  of  matter,  and  one,  and 
one  only,  particular  law  of  action  to  be  assigned  to 
it  No  other  law  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

(^)  3.  All  systems  must  be  liable  to  perturba- 
iiotu.  And,  therefore,  to  guard  against  these  per- 
turbations, or  rather  to  guard  against  their  nmning 
to  destructive  lengths,  is  pertiaps  the  strongest 
evidence  of  care  and  foresight  that  can  be  given. 
Now,  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  of  our  law  of 
attraction,  what  can  be  demonstrated  of  no  other, 
and  what  qualifies  the  dangers  which  arise  from 
cross  but  unavoidable  inauences;  that  the  action 
of  the  parts  of  our  system  upon  one  another  will 
not  cause  permanently  increasing  irr^ularities, 
but  merely  periodical  or  vibratory  ones;  that  is, 
they  will  come  to  a  limit,  and  then  go  back  again. 
This  we  can  demonstrate  only  of  a  system,  in 
which  the  following  properties  concur,  viz.  that 
the  force  shall  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
dMance;  the  masses  d*  the  revolving  bodies  small, 


compared  with  that  of  the  body  at  the  centra;  the 
orbits  not  much  inclined  to  one  another;  and 
their  eccentricity  little.  In  such  a  B3ritem,  the 
grand  points  are  secure.  The  mean  distancee  and 
periodic  times,  upon  which  depend  our  tempera- 
ture^ and  the  re^arity  of  our  year,  are  coiuitant. 
The  ecoentridties,  it  is  true,  will  still  vary ;  but  so 
slowly,  and  to  so  small  an  extent,  as  to  produce  no 
inconveniency  from  fluctuation  of  tempo^ure  azMi 
season.  The  same  as  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
planes  of  the  orbits.  For  instance,  the  indimtian 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  will  never  chan^ 
above  two  degrees  (out  of  ninety,)  and  that  will 
reuuire  many  thousand  years  in  performing. 

it  has  been  rightly  also  remarked,  that,  if  the 
great  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  moved  in 
fower  spheres,  their  influences  wouki  have  had 
much  more  effect  as  to  disturbing  the  planetarf 
motions,  than  they  now  have.  While  they  re- 
volve at  80  great  distances  from  the  rest,  thc^  act 
almost  equally  on  the  sun  and  on  the  inierior 
planets ;  which  has  neariy  the  same  oonseqnenoes 
as  not  acting[  at  all  upon  either. 

If  it  be  said  that  tne  pUnets  might  have  been 
sent  round  the  sun  in  exact  circles,  in  whkh  case, 
no  change  of  distance  from  the  centre  taking 
place,  the  law  of  variatkm  of  the  attracting  power 
would  have  never  come  in  question,  one  law 
woidd  have  served  as  well  as  another ;  an  answer 
to  the  scheme  may  be  drawn  from  the  consideia- 
tion  of  these  same  perturbing  forces.  The  sj^em 
retaining  in  other  respects  its  present  constitution, 
though  tne  planets  had  been  at  first  sent  loond 
in  exact  circular  orbits,  they  could  not  have  kept 
them ;  and  if  the  Uw  of  attraction  had  not  been 
what  it  »,  or.  at  least,  if  the  prevailing  law  had 
transgressed  tne  limits  above  assigned,  eveiy  eva- 
gation  would  have  been  &tal :  the  planet  once 
drawn^  as  drawn  it  necessarily  must  have  been, 
out  of  Its  course,  would  have  wandered  in  endless 
error. 

(*)  y.  What  we  have  seen  in  the  kw  of  the 
centripetal  force,  viz.  a  choice  guided  by  views  of 
utility,  and  a  choice  of  one  law  out  of  thnnssTwls 
which  might  equally  have  taken  place,  wo  see  no 
less  in  the  Jigurea  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  was 
not  enough  to  fix  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force, 
though  by  the  vrisest  choice;  for,  even  under  that 
law.  It  was  still  competent  to  the  planets  to  have 
moved  in  paths  possessing  so  great  a  degree  of 
eccentricity,  as,  in  the  course  of^every  revSution. 
to  be  brought  very  near  to  the  sun,  and  carried 
away  to  immense  distances  from  him.  The 
comets  actually  move  in  orbits  of  this  sort :  and. 
had  the  planets  done  so,  instead  of  going  round 
in  orbits  nearly  circular,  the  change  nem  one  ex- 
tremitv  of  temperature  to  another  must,  in  ooTi  at 
least,  have  destroyed  every  animal  and  plant  upon 
its  surfiice.  Now,  the  oistance  from  the  centra 
at  which  a  planet  sets  oflf,  and  the  absolute  fane 
of  attraction  at  that  distance,  being  fixed,  the 


figure  of  its  orbit,  its  being  a  circle,  or  nearer  to, 
or  farther  oflf  from  a  circw,  viz.  a  rounder  or  a 
longer  oval,  depends  upon  two  thinga,  the  vekxatf 
with,  and  the  direction  in  which,  the  planet  ■ 
projected.  And  these,  in  order  to  produce  a  right 
result,  must  be  both  brought  within  certain  narrow 
limits.  One,  and  only  one,  velocity,  united  with 
one,  and  only  one,  direction,  will  produce  a  per- 
fect drele.  And  the  vekraty  roust  be  near  to 
this  velocity,  and  the  direction  also  near  to  this 
direction,  to  produce  orbits,  such  as  the  planetary 
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viUts  are,  nearly  dicnkr ;  that  is,  ellipses  with 
KnaD  eccentricities.  The  velocity  and  the  direc- 
tion most  both  be  right.  If  the  velocitv  be  wrong. 
no  direction  will  cure  the  error;  if  the  direction 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  oblique,  no  velocity 
will  produce  the  orbit  required,  fake  for  exam- 
ple tne  attraction  of  ffravity  at  the  surfoce  of  the 
earth.  The  force  of  that  attraction  bein^  what 
it  is,  out  of  all  the  degrees  of  velocity,  swift  and 
slow,  with  which  a  h3i  might  be  shot  off,  none 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speak- 
iBg,  but  what  was  nearly  that  of  five  miles  in  a 
second.  If  it  were  less  than  that,  the  body  would 
not  get  round  at  all,  but  would  come  to  the  ground ; 
if  it  we^  in  any  considerable  degree  more  than 
that,  the  body  would  take  one  of  those  eccentric 
eoimes,  these  long  ellipses,  of  which  we  have 
noticed  the  inconveniency.  If  the  velocity  reached 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  in  a  second,  or  went  be- 
yond that,  the  ball  would  fly  off  from  the  earth, 
snd  never  be  heard  of  more.  In  like  manner  with 
respect  to  the  direction ;  out  of  the  innumerable 
angles  in  which  the  ball  might  be  sent  ofif  (I  mean 
angles  formed  with  a  line  drawn  to  the  centre,) 
none  would  serve  but  what  was  nearly  a  right 
one:  out  of  the  various  directions  in  which  the 
cannon  might  be  pointed,  upwards  and  down- 
wards, every  one  would  fail,  but  what  was  exactly 
or  neariy  horizontal  The  same  thing  holds  true 
of  the  planets :  of  our  own  amongst  the  rest.  We 
are  entitled  therefore  to  ask,  and  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion, Why  did  the  projectile  velocity  and  projec- 
tile direcUon  of  the  earth  happen  to  be  nearly 
those  which  would  retain  it  in  a  circular  form  1 
Why  not  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  velocities, 
one  of  the  infinite  number  of  directions,  which 
would  have  made  it  approach  much  nearer  to,  or 
recede  much  farther  nom,  the  sun  1 

The  planets  going  round,  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  all  neuly  m  the  same  plane,  affotded  to 
Boffon  a  ground  for  asserting  tnat  they  had  all 
been  shivered  from  Uie  sun  by  the  same  stroke  of 
a  comet,  and  by  that  stroke  projected  into  their 
pesent  orbits.  Now,  beside  that  this  is  to  attri- 
mite  to  chance  the  fortunate  concurrence  of  velo- 
<itj  and  direction  which  we  have  been  here 
noticing,  the  hypothesis,  as  I  apprehend,  is  incon- 
aistent  with  the  physical  laws  by  which  the 
heavenly  motions  are  governed.  If  the  planets 
were  irtmck  off*  from  ti£  surface  of  the  sun,  they 
woukl  return  to  the  surface  of  the  sun  again. 
Nor  win  this  difiScuIty  be  got  rid  of,  by  supposing 
that  the  same  violent  blow  which  shattered  the 
stm*s  snrfiux,  and  separated  large  firagments  from 
it,  pushed  the  sun  hunaelf  out  of  his  place ;  for. 
Hie  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  tfato  sun 
and  system  of  shattered  fragments  would  have  a 
utuuresaive  motion,  which,  indeed,  may  possibly 
be  the  ease  with  oar  system ;  but  then  each  firag- 
ment  would,  in  every  revolution,  return  to  the 
•orfiioe  cfthe  sun  again.  The  hypothesis  is 
dao  contnu!icted,by  the  vast  diflerence  which  sub- 
sists between  the  diameters  of  the  planetary 
orbits.  The  distance  of  Saturn  from,  the  sun  (to 
say  not|)ing  of  the  Gborgium  Sidus)  is  nearly 
five-and-twenty  times  that  of  Mercury ;  a  dis^- 
rity,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
Baflon's  scheme.  Bodies  starting  from  the  same 
placet^  with  whatever  diflerence  of  direction  or 
velocity  they  set  oflT,  could  not  have  been  found  at 
these  difierent  distances  from  the  centre,  still 
ntainipg  their  nearly  circular  orbits.  They  must 


have  been  carried  to  their  proper  distances,  before 
they  were  projected.* 

To  conclude :  in  astronomy,  the  great  thing  is 
to  raise  the  imagination  to  the  subject^  and  Uiat 
oftentimes  in  opposition  to  the  impression  made 
upon  the  senses.  An  illusion,  for  example,  must 
be  gotten  over,  arising  from  the  distance  at  which 
we  view  the  heaven^  bodies,  viz.  the  apparent 
slowness  of  their  motions.  The  moon  shall  take 
some  houra  in  getting  half  a  yard  from  a  star 
which  it  touched.  A  motion  so  deliberate,  we  may 
think  easihr  guided.  But  what  is  the  fact  1  The 
moon,  in  met,  ii,  all  this  while,  driving  through 
the  heavens,  at  the  rate  of  considerably  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  in  an  hour;  which  is  more 
than  double  of  that  with  which  a  ball  is  shot  off 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.    Yet  is  this  prodi- 

S'ous  rapidity  as  much  under  government,  as  if 
e  planet  proceeded  ever  so  slowly,  or  were  con- 
ducted in  its  course  inch  by  inch.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  imagination  to  conceive  (what 
yet,  to  judge  tolerably  of  the  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conceive)  how  loose^  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  the  heavenly  bodies  are.  Enormous  globes. 
held  by  nothing,  confined  by  nothing,  are  turned 
into  free  and  boundless  space,  each  to  seek  its 
course  by  the  virtue  of  an  invisible  principle ; 
but  a  principle,  one,  common,  and  the  same  in 
all ;  and  ascertainable.  To  preserve  such  bodies 
from  being  lost,  from  running  together  in  heaps, 
from  hindering  and  distracting  one  another's  mo- 
tions in  a  degree  inconsistent  with  any  continu- 
ing order;  h.  e.  to  cause  them  to  form  planetary 
systems,  systems  that,  when  formed,  can  be  up- 
held, and  most  especially,  s^tems  accommodated 
to  the  organized  and  sensitive  natures  which  the 
planets  sustain,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case,  where 
alone  we  can  know  what  the  case  is,  upon  our 
earth:  all  this  requires  an  intelligent  interposi- 
tion, because  it  can  be  demonstrated  concerning 
it,  that  it  requires  an  adjustment  of  force,  dis- 
tance, direction,  and  velocity,  out  of  the  reach  of 
chance  to  have  produced ;  an  adjustment,  in  its 
view  to  utility,  similar  to  that  wliich  we  see  in 
ten  thousand  subjects  of  nature  which  are  nearer 
to  us,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  extent  of  space 
through  which  that  power  is  exerted,  stupendous. 
But  many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  sun 
and  fixed  stara,  are  stationary.  Their  rest  must 
be  the  efifect  of  an  absence  or  of  an  equilibrium 
of  attractions.  It  proves  also  that  a  projectile 
impulse  was  originally  given  to  some  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  not  to  othera.  But  farther ; 
if  attraction  act  at  all  distances,  there  can  only 
be  one  quiescent  centre  of  gravity  in  the  universe: 
and  all  bodies  whatever  must  be  approaching  this 
centre,  or  revolving  round  it.    According  to  the 


*  If  we  suppose  the  matter  of  the  system  to  be  accn- 
mulaled  in  the  centre  by  its  gravity,  no  mfchanical 
principles,  with  the  assistance  of  this  power  of  gravity, 
could  separate  the  vast  mass  into  such  parts  as  the  sun 
and  planets ;  and,  after  carrying  them  to  tlieir  diflercnt 
distances,  project  them  in  their  several  directions,  pre- 
serving  still  the  quality  of  action,  and  reaction,  or  the 
state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  Such  an 
exquisite  structure  of  things  could  only  arise  fVom  the 
contrivance  and  powerful  influences  of  an  intelligent, 
tree,  and  most  potent  agent.  The  same  powers,  there- 
fore, which,  at  present,  govern  the  material  universe, 
and  conduct  its  various  motions,  are  very  d^erent  A-om 
those  which  were  necessary  to  have  produced  it  from 
nothing,  or  to  have  disposed  it  in  the  admirable  form 
in  which  it  now  proceeds."— Jlftw/anrtn'*  Auount  qf 
JfsKtoiCs  PkUss.  p.  407.  ed.  a  .      r\r\n  I  /> 
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£r8t  of  thaw  soppodtioDs,  if  the  duration  of  the 
world  had  been  long  enough  to  allow -of  it,  all  its 
parts,  all  ihe  great  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed, 
most  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  heap  round 
this  point  No  changes  however  whicn  have 
been  observed,  aiford  us  the  smallest  reason  for 
believing,  that  either  the  one  supposition  or  the 
other  is  true ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  attrac- 
tion itself  is  controlled  or  suspended  by  a  superior 
agent ;  that  there  is  a  power  above  the  highest  of 
t&B  powers  of  material  nature ;  a  will  which  re- 
strams  and  circumscribes  the  operationB  of  the 
most  extensive.^ 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
Cf  the  Personality  of  the  Deity. 

Contrivance,  if  established,  appears  to  me 
to  prove  every  thing  which  we  wish  to  prove. 
Amon^  other  things,  it  proves  the  persoriaiUy  of 
the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sometimes 
called  nature,  sometimes  called  a  principle :  which 
terms,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  them  philoso- 
phically, seem  to  be  intended,  to  admitand  toexpress 
an  efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  personal 
agent  Now  that  which  can  contrive,  which  can 
design,  must  be  a  person.  These  capacities  con- 
stitute personality,  for  they  imply  consciousness 
and  thought.  They  require  that  which  can  per- 
ceive an  end  or  purpose;  as  r  ^a  as  the  power  of 
providing  means,  andof  directing  them  to  their  end.t 
They  require  a  centre  in  which  perceptions  unite, 
and  from  which  volitions  flow :  which  is  mind. 
The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  existence  of  a  mind ; 
and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person.  The 
■eat  of  intellect  ii  a  person.  We  have  no  autho- 
rity to  limit  the  properties  of  mind  to  any  corpo- 
real form,  or  to  any  particular  drcumscription  of 
■pace.  These  properties  subsist,  in  created  na- 
ture, under  a  great  variety  of  sensible  forms. 
Also  every  animated  being  has  its  seneoriumi 
that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  space,  within  which 
perception  and  volition  are  exerted.  This  sphere 
may  be  enlaiged  to  an  indefinite  extent;  may 
comprehend  the  universe ;  and,  being  so  imagined, 
may  serve  to  fiirmsh  us  with  as  good  a  notion,  as 
we  are  capable  of  forming,  of  the  immeruity  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  i.  e.  of  a  Being,  infinite,  as 
well  in  essence  as  in  power^  yet  neverthetess  a 
person. 

"No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  And 
this,  I  believe,  makes  the  great  difficulty.  Now 
it  is  a  difficulty  which  chiefly  arises  from  our  not 
duly  estimating  the  state  of  our  fiiculties.    The 

*  It  must  here  however  be  stated,  that  many  Rstrono- 
mere  deny  that  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  absolute- 
ly stationary.  Some  of  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars 
liave  certainly  small  motions ;  and  of  the  rest  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great,  and  the  intervals  of  our  observation 
too  short,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  that 
they  may  not  h^ve  the  same.  The  motions  in  the  fixed 
stars  which  have  been  observed,  are  considered  either 
as  proper  to  each  of  them,  or  as  compounded  of  the  mo- 
tion of  our  system,  and  of  motions  proper  to  each  star. 
By  a  comparison  of  these  motions,  a  motion  in  our 
mtem  is  supposed  to  be  discovered.  By  continuing 
this  analogy  to  other,  and  to  all  systems,  it  is  possible 
to  suppose  that  attraction  is  unlimited,  and  that  the 
whole  material  universe  is  revolving  round  some  fixed 
point  within  its  containing  sphere  of  space. 

t  Priowley'B  liCtteri  to  a  Philosophical  UnbeUever, 


Deity,  it  is  true,  is  the  object  of  none  of  ov 
senses :  but  reflect  what  limited  capacities  animil 
senses  are.  Many  animals  seem  to  have  but  om 
sense,  or  perhaps  two  at  the  most;  touch  and 
taste.  Ought  such  an'  animal  to  conclude  against 
the  existence  of  odours,  sounds,  and  cobursl  To 
another  species  is  j^ven  the  sense  of  smellii^. 
This  is  an  advance  m  the  knowledge  of  the  pow- 
ers and  properties  of  nature :  but,  if  this  £ftvotutd 
animal  should  infer  from  its  superiority  over  the 
class  last  described,  that  it  perceived  every  thing 
which  was  perceptible  in  nature,  it  is  known  to  ua, 
though  perhaps  not  suspected  by  the  animal  itself, 
that  It  proceeded  upon  a  &l8e  and  presumptuous 
estimate  of  its  fiiculties.  To  another  is  Moi.  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  which  lets  in  a  class  of  sensar 
tions  entirely  unconceived  by  the  animal  before 
spoken  of;  not  only  distinct,  but  remote  from  any 
which  it  had  ever  experienced,  and  greatly  supe^ 
rior  to  them.  Yet  this  last  animal  has  no  more 
ground  for  believing,  that  its  senses  comprehend  all 
things,  and  all  properties  of  things  which  exist,  than 
mignt  have  been  claiiped  by  the  tribes  of  animals  be- 
neath it;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pos- 
sess another  sense,  that  of  sight,  whicn  shall  disclose 
to  the  percipient  a  new  world.  This  fifth  sense 
makes  the  animal  what  the  human  animal  is ;  hot 
to  infer,  that  possibiUty  stops  here ;  that  either  this 
fifth  sense  is  the  last  sense,  or  that  the  five  com- 
prehend all  existence ;  is  just  as  unwarrantable  a 
conclusion,  as  that  which  might  have  been  nmle 
by  any  of  the  different  species  which  possesced 
fewer,  or  even  by  that,  if  such  there  be.  which 
possessed  only  one.  The  conclusion  of  tne  ooe- 
sense  animal,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  five-sense 
animal,  stand  upon  the  same  authority.  There 
may  be  more  and  other  senses  than  those  whidi 
we  have.  There  may  be  senses  suited  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  powera,  properties,  and  substance, 
of  spirits.  These  may  bdong  to  higher  ordera  of 
rational  agents ;  for  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  suppoang  that  we  are  the  highest,  or  that 
the  scale  oi  creation  stops  with  us. 

The  great  energies  of  nature  are  known  to  as 
only  br  their  efifects.  The  substances  which  pro- 
duce them,  are  as  much  con(5ealed  from  our  seass 
as  the  divine  essence  itself.  Gravitation,  thou^ 
constantly  present,  though  constantly  exerting  its 
influence,  though  everywhere  arounid  us,  near  us, 
and  within  us ;  though  difiused  throughout  all 
space,  and  penetrating  the  texture  of  lul  bocfies 
with  which  we  are  acc^uainted,  depends,  if  upon 
a  fluid,  upon  a  fluid  which,  though  both  poweifiii 
and  universal  in  its  operation,  is  no  object  of  sense 
to  us ;  if  upon  any  other  kind  of  sub^noe  or  ac- 
tion, upon  a  substance  and  action,  from  which  «« 
receive  no  distinguishable  impressions.  Is  it  thai 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should,  in  aoroe  mea- 
sure, be  the  same  with  the  Divine  nature? 

Of  this  however  we  are  certain,  that  whateicr 
the  Deity  be,  neither  the  universe^  nor  any  part  of 
it  which  we  see,  can  be  He.  The  universe  ^sdf 
is  merely  a  collective  name :  its  parts  are  all  whkh 
are  real ;  or  which  are  things.  Now  inert  mat- 
ter is  out  of  the  question :  and  organised  sab- 
stances  include  marks  of  contrivance.  But  what- 
ever includes  marks  of  contrivance,  whatever,  in 
its  constitution,  testifies  design,  necessarily  carries 
us  to  something  beyond  itself,  to  some  other  being, 
to  a  designer  prior  to,  and  out  of,  itself.  No  ani- 
mal for  instance,  can  have  contrived  its  own  timfas 
and  sensesj  can  have  been  the  author  to  itself  of 
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llie  design  with  which  they  were  constructed. 
That  suppoeitioD  involTes  all  the  absnrdity  of  self- 
creation,  «.  e.  of  acting  without  existing.  Nothing 
can  be  Qod,  which  is  ordered  by  a  wisdom  and  a 
will,  which  itself  is  void  of;  which  is  indebted  for 
any  <rf  its  properties  to  contrivance  ab  extra.  The 
not  having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  the 
exertion  of  another  prior  being  (which  pro|)erty 
is  sometime»^»lled  self-sufliciency,  and  sometimes 
8elP<»mprehensicn,)  appertains  to  the  Deity,  as 
his  essential  distinction,  and  removes  his  nature 
from  that  of  all  things  which  we  see.  Which 
consideration  contains  the  answer  to  a  question 
that  has  sometimes  been  asked,  namely,  Why, 
flittoe  something  or  other  must  have  existed  from 
eternity,  may  not  the  present  universe  be  that 
soroetmngl  The  contrivance  perceived  in  it, 
proves  that  to  be  impossible.  Nothing  contrived, 
can,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  be  eternal,  foras- 
much as  the  contriver  must  have  exiited  before 
the  contrivance. 

"Wherever  we  see  marks  of  contrivance,  we  are 
led  for  its  cause  to  ah  intelligent  author.  And 
this  transition  of  the  understanding  is  founded 
upon  uniform  experience.  We  see  intelligence 
constantly  contriving ;  that  is,  we  see  intelligence 
constantly  producing  effects,  marked  and  distin- 
guished by  certain  properties;  not  certain  parti- 
cular properties,  but  by  a  kind  and  class  or  pro- 
perties, such  as  relation  to  an  end,  relation  of  parts 
to  one  another,  and  to  a  common  purpose.  We 
see,  wherever  we  are  witnesses  to  the  actual  form- 
ation of  things,  nothing  except  intelligence  pro- 
ducing eflects  so  marked  and  aistinguished.  Fur- 
nished with  this  experience,  we  view  the  produc- 
tions of  nature.  We  observe  them  also  marked 
and  distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  We  wish 
to  account  for  their  origin.  Our  experience  sug- 
gests a  cause  perfectly  adequate  to  this  account. 
No  experience,  no  single  instance  or  example, 
can  be  offered  in  favour  of  any  other.  In  this 
cause  therefore  we  ought  to  rest ;  in  this  cause  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  fact,  rested, 
because  it  agrees  with  that,  which,  in  all  cases,  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge, — the  undeviating 
coarse  of  their  experience.  The  reasoning  is  the 
same  as  that,  by  which  we  conclude'  any  ancient 
ai^xarances  to  have  been  the  effects  of  volcanoes 
or  inundations;  namely,  because  they  resemble 
the  effects  which  fire  and  water  produce  before  our 
eyes;  ^nd  because  we  have  never  known  these  ef- 
kciJi  to  result  from  any  other  operation.  And  this 
resemblance  may  subsist  in  so  many  circum- 
stances, as  not  to  leave  us  under  the  smallest  doubt 
in  forming  our  opinion.  Men  are  not  deceived  by 
this  reasoning:  for  whenever  it  happens,  as  it  some- 
times does  happen,  that  the  truth  comes  to  be  known 
by  direct  information,  it  turns  out  to  be  what  was 
expected.  In  like  manner,  and  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, (which  in  truth  is  that  of  experience.)  we 
conclude  ^t  the  works  of  nature  proceed  from 
intelligence  and  design ;  because  in  the  properties 
of  relation  to  a  purpose,  subserviency  to  a  use, 
they  resemble  what  intelligence  and  design  are 
constantly  producing,  and  what  nothing  except 
intelligence  and  desigm  ever  produce  at  all.  Of 
every  argument,  which  woula  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  scdetyof  this  reasoning,  it  maybe  observed, 
that  if  such  argument  be  listened  to,  it  leads  to 
the  inference,  not  only  that  the  present  order  of 
nature  is  insufHcient  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Creator,  but  that  no  jmaginaMe  order 


would  be  sufficient  to  prove  it;  that  no  oontri-» 
vance,  were  it  ever  so  mechanical,  ever  so  precise, 
ever  so  clear,  ever  so  perfectly  like  those  which  we 
ourselves  employ,  would  support  this  conclusion. 
A  doctrine,  to  which,  I  conceive,  no  sound  mind 
can  assent. 

The  force  however  of  the  reasoning  is  some- 
times sunk  by  our  taking  up  with  mere  names. 
We  have  already  hotioS,*  and  we  must  here 
notice  again,  the  misappUcation  of  the  term  "  law,'' 
and  the  mistake  concerning  the  idea  which  that 
term  expresses  in  physics,  whenever  such  idea  is 
made  to  take  the  plaoB  of  power,  and  still  more  of 
an  intelligent  power,  and,  as  such,  to  be  assigned 
for  the  cause  of  any  thin^,  or  of  any  property  of 
any  thing,  that  exists.  This  is  what  we  are  se- 
cretly aot  to  do,  when  we  speak  of  organized 
bodies  (plants  for  instance,  or  animals,)  owin^ 
their  production,  their  form,  their  growth,  their 
quaUties,  their  beauty,  their  use,  to  any  law  or 
laws  of  nature;  and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit 
down  with  that  answer  to  our  in<|uiries  concerning 
them.  I  say  once  more,  that  it  is  a  perversion  of 
language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient  operas 
tive  cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an 
agent,  for  it  is  only  the  mode  according  to  which 
an  agent  proceeds;  it  implies  a  power,  lot  it  is  the 
order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  With- 
out this  agent,  without  this  power,  which  are 
both  distinct  from  itself,  the  "  law"  does  nothing ; 
is  nothing. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  "law,"  holds 
true  of  mechanism.  Mechanism  is  not  itself 
power.  Mechanism,  without  power,  can  do  no- 
thing. Let  a  watch  be  contrived  ana  constructed 
ever  so  ingeniously ;  be  its  parts  ever  so  many, 
ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  nnely  wrought  or  ar- 
tificially put  together,  it  cannot  go  without  a 
weight  or  spring,  i.  e.  without  a  force  independent 
of,  and  ulterior  to,  its  mechanism.  The  spring 
acting  at  the  centre,  will  produce  different  motions 
and  different  results,  according  to  the  variety  of 
the  intermediate  mechanism.  One  and  the  self- 
same spring,  acting  in  one  and  the  same  manner, 
viz.  by  simply  expending  itself,  may  be  the  cause 
of  a  hundred  different  and  all  useful  movements^ 
if  a  hundred  different  and  well-devised  sets  or 
wheels  be  placed  between  it  and  the  final  eflect; 
e.  g.  may  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  position  of 
the  planets,  the  cycle  of  the  years,  and  many 
other  serviceable  notices;  and  these  movements 
may  fulfil  their  purposes  with  more  or  less  per- 
fection, according  as  the  mechanism  is  better  or 
worse  contrived,  or  better  or  worse  executed,  or 
in  a  better  or  worse  state  of  repair :  biit  in  all 
cases^  it  is  necessary  that  the  spring  act  at  the 
centre.  The  course  of  our  reasoning  upon  such  a 
subject  would  be  this :  By  inspecting  the  watch, 
even  when  standing  still,  we  get  a  proof  of  con- 
trivance, and  of  a  contriving  mind,  having  been 
employed  about  it.  In  the  form  and  obvious  rela- 
tion or  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  of 
this.  If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  closer  examination,  we  are  still  more 
fuUy  convinced.  But,  when  we  see  the  watch 
goings  we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  power  somewhere, 'and  sonaehow  or 
other,  applied  to  it;  a  power  in  action; — that 
there  is  uiore  in  t\e  subject  than  the  mere  wheels 
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of  the  machine; — that  there  ie  a  secret  spring,  or 
a  gravitating  plummet  ;~in  a  word,  that  there  is 
force,  and  energy,  as  well  as  mechanism. 

So  then,  the  watch  in  motion  establishes  to  the 
observer  two  conclusions:  One;  that  though^ 
contrivance,  and  design  have  been  employed  in 
the  forming,  proportioning,  and  arranging  of  its 
parts;  and  that  whoever  or  wherever  he  be,  or 
were,  such  a  contriver  there  is,  or  was:  The 
other;  that  force  or  |x>wer,  distinct  firom  mechap 
nism,  is,  at  this  present  time,  acting  upon  it.  If  I 
saw  a  handmill  even  at  rest.  I  should  see  contri- 
vance :  but  if  I  saw  it  grinding^  I  should  be  as- 
sured that  a  hand  was  at  the  wmdlass,  though  in 
another  room.  It  is  the  same  in  nature.  In  the 
works  of  nature  we  trace  mechanism ;  and  this 
alone  proves  contrivance :  but  living,  active,  mov- 
ing, productive  nature,  proves  also  the  exertion  of 
a  power  at  the  centre ;  for.  wherever  the  power 
resides  may  be  denominateu  the  centre. 

The  intervention  and  disposition  of  what  are 
called  "  second  caiuies"  fall  under  the  same  observ- 
ation. This  disposiUon  is  or  is  not  mechanism, 
according  as  we  can  or  cannot  trace  it  by.  our 
senses  and  means  of  examination.  That  is  all  the 
difiference  there  is ;  and  it  is  a  difference  which 
respects  our  fiicullies,  not  the  things  themselves. 
Now  where  the  order  of  second  causes  is  mecha- 
nical, what  is  here  said  of  mechanism  strictly  ap- 
plies to  it  But  it  would  be  always  mechanbm 
(natural  chymistry,  for  instance,  would  be  mecha- 
nism,) if  our  senses  were  acute  enough  to  descry 
it.  Neither  mechanism,  therefore,  m  the  works 
of  nature,  nor  the  intervention  of  what  are  called 
second  causes,  (for  I  think  that  they  are  the  same 
thing,)  excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent  distinct 
from  both. 

If,  in  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said,  that  we 
find  certain  ^^eneral  properties  of  matter  which 
have  nothing  m  them  that  bespeaks  intelligence, 
I  answer,  that,  still,  the  managing  of  these  pro- 
perties, the  pointing  and  directmg  them  to  the  uses 
which  we  see  made  of  them,  demuids  intelligence 
in  the  highest  degree.  For  example :  suppose 
animal  secretions  to  be  elective  attractions,  and 
that  such  and  such  attractions  universally  belonjg 
to  such  and  such  substances ;  in  all  which  there  is 
no  intellect  concerned ;  still  the  choice  and  coUoca- 
tbn  of  these  substances,  the  fixing  upon  right  sub- 
stances, and  disposing  them  in  right  places,  must 
be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief  would 
follow,  were  there  a  single  transposition  of  the 
secretory  organs ;  a  singte  mistake  in  arranging 
theglands  which  compose  them ! 

There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and  many 
courses  of  second  causes,  one  behind  another, 
between  what  we  observe  of  nature,  and  the  Deity : 
but  there  must  be  intelligence  somewhere;'  there 
must  be  more  in  nature  than  what  we  see;  and, 
amongst  the  things  unseen,  there  must  be  an  in- 
telligent, designing  author.  The  philosopher  be- 
holds with  astonishment  the  production  oi  things 
around  him.  Unconscious  particles  of  matter 
take  their  stations,  and  severally  range  themselves 
in  an  order,  so  as  to  become  cc41ectively  {dants  or* 
animals,  i.  e.  organized  bodies,  with  parts  bearing 
strict  and  evident  relation  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  utility  of  the  whole :  and  it  should  seem  that 
these  particles  could  not  move  in  any  other  way 
than  as  they  do ;  for  they  testify  not  the  smallest 
sign  of  choice,  or  liberty,  or  discretion.  There 
may  be  particular  intelligent  beings,  guiding  these 


motions  in  each  case:  or  they  may  be  the  i 
of  trains  of  mechanica]  dispojntions,  fixed  beCbB»- 
hand  by  an  intelligent  appointment  and  ke^  in 
action  by  a  power  at  the  centre.  But,  in  either 
case,  there  must  be  inteWgenoe. 

The  minds  of  most  men  are  fond  of  what  thgr 
call  a  principlef  and  of  the  appeaxanoe  of  simDO- 
cit^,  m  accounting  for  phenomena.  Yet  this 
pnndple,  this  simplicity,  resides  merely  in  the 
namef  which  name,  after  all,  comprises^  perhaps, 
under  it  a  diversiliea,  multifiuriouB,  or  prograsife 
operation,  distinffuisbable  into  parts.  The  power 
in  organized  bodies,  of  producing  bodies  like  them- 
selves, is  one  of  these  principles.  GKve  a  phibso- 
pher  this,  and  he  can  get  on.  But  he  does  not 
reflect,  what  this  mode  of  production,  this  princi- 
ple (if  such  he  choose  to  call  it)  requires ;  bow 
much  it  presupposes;  what  an  apparatus  of  in- 
struments, some  of  which  are  strictly  mechajiical, 
is  necessary  to  its  success ;  what  a  train  it  includes 
of  operations  and  changes,  one  succeeding  M>oth% 
one  related  to  another,  one  ministering  to  aneChcr ; 
all  advancing,  by  intermediate,  and,  frequently, 
by  sensible  steps  to  their  ultimate  revolt !  Yet, 
because  the  wtiole  of  this  complicated  actkm  is 
wrapped-up  in  a  single  term,  generation^  we  are 
to  set  it  down  as  an  elementary  principle;  and  to 
suppose,  that  when  we  have  resolved  the  tlus^ 
which  we  see  in  this  principle,  we  have  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  their  origin,  without  the  ncoe*- 
sity  of  a  designing,  intelligent  Cieator.  The 
truth  is,  generation  is  not  a  pnndple  bat  a  pntat. 
We  might  as  well  call  the  casting  of  metals  a  prin- 
ciple ;  we  might,  so  &r  as  appears  to  me,  as  wdl 
call  spinning  and  weaving  principles :  and,  then, 
referring  the  texture  of  cloths,  th6  fabric  of  mvs- 
lins  and  calicoes,  the  patterns  of  diapers  sod 
damasks,  to  these^  as  pnndples,  pretend  to  dis- 
pense with  intention,  thought,  and  contrivanee, 
on  the  part  of  the  artist ;  or  to  dispense,  indeed, 
with  the  necessity  of  any  artist  at  aU,  either  in  the 
manu&cturing  of  the  artide,  or  in  the  fiibricatioD 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  manufacture  was 
carried  on. 

And,  after  all,  how,  or  in  what  sense,  is  it  true, 
that  animals  produce  their  like?  A  butteilly, 
with  a  proboscis  instead  of  a  mouth,  with  four 
wings  and  six  legs,  produces  a  hairy  caterpillar, 
with  jaws  and  teeth,  and  fourteen  feet  A  frog 
{Hoducee  a  tadpole.  A  black  beetle,  with  gauze 
wings,  and  a  crusty  covering,  produces  a  white, 
smooth,  soft  worm ;  an  eph<^ron  fly,  a  ood>bait 
maggot  These,  by  a  progress  through  difierent 
stages  of  life,  and  action,  and  enjoyment,  (and,  in 
eojoi  state,  provided  with  implements  and  organs 
appropriated  to  the  temporary  nature  which  they 
bear,)  arrive  at  last  at  the  form  and  fashion  of  tM 
parent  animal.  But  all  thb  is  process,  not  pnn- 
dple ;  and  proves,  moreover,  that  the  moperty  of 
animated  bodies,  of  produdng  their  like,  bemigs 
to  them  not  as  a  primordial  property,  not  by  any 
blind  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  tM 
effect  of  economy,  wisdom,  and  design ;  because 
the  property  itself  assumes  diversities,  and  submits 
to  deviations  dictated  by  intelligible  utilities,  and 
ser\ing  distinct  purposes  of  aniu^d  happiness. 

The  opinion,  which  woukl  consider  **genen- 
tion"  as  a  principle  in  nature ;  and  which  woidd 
assign  this  principle  as  the  cause,  or  endeavour  to 
satiny  our  minds  with  such  a  cause,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organized  bodies;  is  confuted,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  only  by  oveiy  marit  of  ooDtrivanoe  dis- 
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eoverable  in  thoee  bodiefl,  for  which  it  rives  as  no 
eontriver,  offers  no  account  whatever ;  bat  also  by 
Ibe  &rther  consideration,  that  things  generated, 
poooeos  a  clear  relation  to  things  not  generated. 
If  it  were  merely  one  part  of  a  generated  body 
bearing  a  relation  to  another  part  of  the  same 
body ;  as  the  mouth  of  an  animal  to  the  throat,  the 
throat  to  the  stomach,  the  stomach  to  the  intes- 
tines, those  to  the  recruiting  of  the  blood,  and,  by 
means  of  the  bloody  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
whole  frame:  or  if  it  were  only  one  generated 
body  bearing  a  relation  to  another  generated  body ; 
as  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  to  each  other, 
aniroab  of  prey  to  their  prey,  herbivorous  and 
granivorous  animals  to  the  plants  or  seeds  upon 
which  they  feed ;  it  might  be  contended,  that  the 
whole  of  this  correspondency  was  attributable  to 
generation,  the  comox>n  origin  from  which  these 
subetances  proceeded.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
agreements  which  exist  between  things  generated 
and  things  not  generated  ?  Can  it  be  doubted, 
was  it  ever  doubted,  but  that  the  /un^«  of  animals 
bear  a  relation  to  the  air^  as  a  jwrmanenUy  elastic 
fluid  1  They  act  in  it  and  bj  it ;  they  cannot  act 
without  it  Now,  if  generation  produced  the  ani- 
mal,  it  did  not  produce  the  air :  yet  their  properties 
correspond.  The  eye  is  made  for  lights  and  light 
Sx  the  eye.  The  eye  would  be  of  no  use  without 
Egh^  and  light  perhaps  of  little  without  eyesnret 
one  IS  produced  by  generation,  the  other  not.  The 
ear  depends  upon  undulations  of  air.  Here  are 
two  sets  of  motions :  first,  of  the  pulses  of  the  air ; 
secondly,  of  the  drum,  bones,  and  nerves  of  the 
ear ;  sets  of  motions  bearing  an  evident  reference 
to  each  other:  yet  the  one,  and  the  apparatus  for 
the  one,  produced  by  the  intervention  of  genera- 
tion ;  the  other  altogether  independent  of  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  air,  the  light,  the  elements, 
the  world  itself,  is  generated;  I  answer,  that  I 
do  not  comprehend  the  proposition.  If  the  term 
mean  any  tning  similar  to  what  it  means  when 
applied  to  plants  or  animals,  the  proposition  is 
certainly  wHhout  proof;  and,  I  think,  draws  as 
near  to  absurdity,  as  any  proposition  can  do,  which 
does  not  include  a  contradiction  in  its  terms.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  the  formation  of  the 
world  can  be  comparea  to  the  generation  of  an 
animal.  If  the  term  generation  nepify  something 
quite  diflerent  fiom  what  it  signifies  on  ordinary 
occasions,  it  may,  by  the  same  latitude,  signify 
any  thing.  In  which  case,  a  word  or  phrase 
tal^  from  the  language  of  Otaheite,  would  con- 
vey as  much  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
aniverse,  as  it  does  to  talk  of  its  being  generated. 

We  know  a  cause  (intelli^nce)  adequate  to 
the  appearances  which  we  wish  to  account  for: 
we  have  this  cause  continually  producing  similar 
appeaianoes:  yet,  rejecting  tms  cause,  the  sufii- 
ciency  of  which  we  uiow,  and  the  action  of  which 
Is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  we  are  invited  to  re- 
sort to  sappoations  destitute  of  a  smgle  fact  for 
their  support,  and  confirmed  by  no  anak)gy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Were  it  necessary  to 
inqinire  into  the  mo^ire*  of  men's  opinions,  I  mean 
their  motives  separate  from  their  arguments;  I 
should  almost  suspect,  that,  because  theproof  of  a 
Deity  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  nature  is  not 
only  popolar  but  vulgar,  (which  may  arise  from 
the  cogency  of  the  proof,  and  be  indeed  its  highest 
lecommendation,)  and  becanse  it  is  a  species  al- 
Biost  of  jmerUity  to  take  up  with  it;  for  these 
feasons,  minds,  whkh  an  habitoally  in  •Birch  of 
3N 


invention  and  ori|[iiiafity.  fM  a  lesistlew  faidink- 
tion  to  strike  off  into  other  solutions  and  other 
expositions.  The  truth  is^  that  many  minds  are 
not  so  indiqxMed  to  any  thing  which  can  be  ofler- 
ed  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  JUUmm  of  being 
content  with  common  reasons:  and,  what  is  most 
to  be  hunented.  minds  oonscious  of  superioritY, 
are  the  moat  tiable  to  this  repognancy. 

The  "  suppositions"  here  alluded  to,  all  agree 
in  one  character :  they  all  endeavour  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  in  nature,  of  a  particular,  per- 
sonal intelligence:  that  is  to  say,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  an  mtending,  contriving  mind,  in  the 
structure  and  formation  of  the  organized  constitu- 
tions which  the  w<vld  contains.  They  would  re- 
sohre  all  productions  into  uneon*eioua  energies,  of 
a  like  kind,  in  that  respei^  with  attraction,  mag- 
netinn,  electricity,  &c. ;  without  any  thhig  fiuther. 
In' this,  the  old  system  of  atheism  ana  the  new 
affree.  And  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  new 
sdiemes  have  advanced  any  thing  upon  the  otd, 
or  done  more  than  changedf  the  terms  of  the  no- 
menclature. For  instance,  I  couki  never  see  the 
difilerence  between  the  antiquated  system  of  atoms, 
and  Buflbn's  orvanic  molecules.  This  philoso- 
pher, having  made  a  planet  by  knocking  off  from 
the  sun  a  piece  of  melted  glass,  in  consequence  of 
the  stroke  of  a  comet;  and  having  set  itin  inotion| 
by  the  same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axb  and 
the  sun ;  finds  his  next  difficult^r  to  be,  how  to 
bring  plants  and  animals  upon  it.  In  order  to 
solve  this  difiiculty,  we  are  to  suppose  the  uid- 
verse  replemshed  with  particles,  endowed  with 
life,  but  without  organization  or  senses  of  their 
own ;  and  endowed  also  with  a  tendencyto  mar- 
shal themselves  into  omanized  forms.  The  con- 
course of  these  particles,  t>y  virtue  of  this  tendency, 
but  without  intelligence,  will,  or  direction,  (for  I 
do  not  find  that  any  of  these  qualities  are  ascribed 
to  them,)  has  produced  the  hving  forms  which  we 
now  see.  ^ 

Very  few  of  the  conjectures  which  philosophers 
hazard  upon  these  subjects,  have  more  of  preten- 
sion in  tnem,  than  the  challenging  you  to  show 
the  direct  impossibility  of  the  hvpoUiesii.  In  the 
present  example,  there  seemed  to  be  a  positive 
objection  to  the  whole  scheme  upon  the  very  fiioe 
ofit;  which  was  that,  if  the  case  were  as  hen  re- 
presented, new  combinations  ought  to  be  peroeto- 
ally  taking  plaoe;  new  plants  and  animals,  or 
organized  bodies  which  were  neither,  ought  to  be 
starting  op  before  our  eyes  every  day.  For  this, 
however,  oar  philosopher  has  an  answer.  Whilst 
so  many  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  abeady 
in  existence,  and,  consequently,  so  many  "  inter- 
nal moulds.'*  as  he  calls  them,  are  prepared  and 
at  hand,  uie  oigaiuc  particles  run  into  these 
mouMs,  and  are  employed  in  supplying  an  acces- 
sion of  substance  to  them,  as  well  for  their  growth 
for  their  propagation.  By  which  means, 
things  keep  their  ancunt  ooorse.  Bat.  says  the 
same  philosopher,  should  any  general  Kmb  or  da- 
stroction  of  Um  present  constitution  of  ofganiied 
bocUes  take  place,  the  particles,  for  want  of 
"moulds^  into  which  thej  might  enter,  would  ran 
into  different  combinations,  and  replenish  the 
waste  with  new  species  of  orgaiused  substances. 

Is  there  any  history  to  countenance  this  notion  1 
b  it  known,  that  any  destmction  has  been  so  re- 
paired 1  any  desert  thos  re-peopledl 

8o  fgtf  as  I  remember,  the  only  natoral  appear- 
ance mentioned  by  oar  autfafor,  by  w^  cf  fod 
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whereon  to  build  his  hypoUiesis,  fa  the  formatum 
of  vomu  in  the  intestines  of  animals,  which  is 
here  ascribed  to  the  coalition  of  sunerabundant 
oiganic  particles,  floating  about  in  the  first  pas- 
sages ;  and  which  have  combined  themselves  mto 
these  simple  animal  forms,  for  want  of  interna] 
moolds,  or  of  vacancies  in  those  moulds,  into 
which  they  might  be  received.  The  thing  referred 
to,  is  rather  a  species  of  fiicts,  than  a  single  fact ; 
as  some  other  cases  may,  with  e<}ual  reason,  be 
included  under  it.  But  to  make  it  a  &ct  at  all, 
or,  in  any  sort,  applicable  to  the  question,  we  must 
begin  with  asserting  an  eoutvocoZ  generation,  con- 
tnuy  to  analogy,  aiid  without  necessity :  contrary 
to  an  analogy,  which  accompanies  us  to  the  very 
limits  of  ourknowled^  or  inquiries;  for  wherever, 
either  in  plants  or  anunals,  we  are  able  to  examine 
the  subject,  we  find  procreation  from  a  parent 
form:  without  necessity;  for  I  apprehend  that  it 
is  seldom  difiicult  to  surest  methods,  by  which 
the  eggs,  or  spawn,  or  yet  invisible  rudiments  of 
these  vermin,  may  have  obtained  a  nassage  into 
the  cavities  in  which  they  are  founa.^  Add  to 
this,  that  their  constancy  to  their  species^  which, 
I  believe,  is  as  regular  in  these  as  in  the  other 
vermes,  decides  the  question  against  our  philoso- 
pher, it,  in  truth,  any  question  remained  upon  the 
subject 

Lastly:  These  wonder-working  instruments, 
these  *'  mtemal  moulds,"  what  are  they  after  all  1 
what,  when  examined,  but  a  name  without  sig- 
nification; unintolligible,  if  not  self-contradictory; 
at  the  best,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  "essen- 
tisl  forms"  of  the  C^reek  philosophy  1  One  short 
sentence  of  Bufibn's  work  exhibits  his  scheme  as 
follows:  "When  this  nutritious  and  prolific 
matter,  which  is  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
passes  through  the  internal  mould  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable,  and  finds  a  proper  matrix,  or  recep- 
tacle, it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  vegetable  of  the 
same  species."  Does  any  reader  annex  a  mean- 
ing to  the  expression  "internal  mould,"  in  this 
sentence  %  Ought  it  then  to  be  said,  that,  though 
we  have  little  notion  of  an  internal  mould,  we 
have  not  much  more  of  a  designing  mind  1  The 
very  contraryofthisassertionis  the  truth.  When 
we  speak  of  an  artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk 
of  wnat  n  comprehensible  to  our  understanding, 
and  fiuniliar  to  our  experience.  We  use  no  other 
terms  than  what  refer  us  for  thdr  meaning  to 
our  consciousness  and  observation ;  what  express 
the  constant  objects  of  both:  whereas  names  like 
that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us  to  nothing* 
excite  no  idea;  convey  a  sound  to  Uie  ear,  but  1 
think  do  no  more. 

Another  system  which  has  lately  been  brought 
forward,  and  with  much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  a;>- 
j)eteneie§.  The  principle,  and  the  short  account 
of  the  theory,  is  this.  Pieces  of  soft,  ductile  matter, 
bein|^  endued  with  propensities  or  appetendes  for 
partieukr  actions,  would,  by  continual  endeavours, 
ouried  on  through  a  long  series  <^  generations, 
work  themselves  graduaUy  into  suiteble  forms; 
and,  at  length,  acquire,  though  perhaps  by  ob- 
scure and  almost  imperceptible  improvemente,  an 
cnrganization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  res- 
pective propensities  kd  them  to  exert.    A  piece 


•  I  trust  I  may  be  exciifed,  for  not  citinr,  as  another 
Ihct  which  ifl  to  confirm  the  bypotheais,  a  grave  aMertion 
of  thif  writer,  that  the  branches  of  trees  upon  which 


of  animated  matter,  for  example,  that  was  endosd 
with  a  propensity  to^^j  though  ever  so  ahapelesL 
though  no  other  we  will  suppose  than  a  round 
ball  to  be^n  with,  would,  in  a  course  of  ages,  if 
not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred 
millions  of  yean  (for  our  theorists,  having  eternity 
to  dispose  of,  are  never  sparing  in  time,}  aoqnire 
wings.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  in  an 
aauatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated  hmip 
wnich  might  happen  to  be  surrounded  by  water, 
would  end  in  the  production  of  Jina:  in  a  living 
substance,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  pot 
out  legs  and  feet ;  or,  if  it  took  a  difierent  turn, 
wouldbreak  the  body  into  ringlete,  and  conchide 
by  crawling  upon  the  ground. 

Although  I  nave  introduced  the  mention  of  thn 
theory  into  thb  place,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  to 
it  the  name  of  an  atheistic  scheme,  for  two  rpssoos  * 
fir^  because,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  it, 
the  original  propensities  and  the  numberless  va- 
rieties of  them  (so  difierent,  in  this  respect,  firom 
the  laws  of  mecnanical  nature,  which  are  few  and 
simple,)  are,  in  the  plan  itself,  attributed  to  the 
ordination  and  appointment  of  an  intelligent  and 
designing  Creator:  secondly,  because,  likewise, 
that  large  postulatum,  which  is  all  along  assumed 
and  presupposed,  the  feculty  in  living  liodies  of 
producing  other  bodies  organized  like  themselves, 
seems  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause ;  at  least  ii 
not  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  other. 
In  one  importent  respect,  however,  the  tbeoiy 
beforo  us  coincides  witn  atheistic  sy^ems,  vtr.  m 
that,  in  the  formation  of  plants  and  animals,  in 
the  structure  and  use  of  their  parte,  it  does  away 
final  causes.  Instead  of  the  parte  of  a  plant  or 
animal,  or  the  particular  structure  of  the  parts, 
having  been  intended  for  the  action  or  the  use  to 
which  we  see  them  applied;  according  to  this 
theory,  they  have  themselves  grown  out  of  that 
action,  sprung  from  that  use.  The  theory  tbefe- 
fore  dispenses  with  that  which  we  insist  upon, 
the  necessity,  in  each  particular  case^  of  an  intel- 
ligent, designing  mind,  for  the  contriving  and  de- 
termining of  the  forms  which  organized  bodes 
bear.  Gtive  our  philosopher  these  appetendes; 
give  him  a  portion  of  hving  irriteUe  matter  (a 
nerve,  or  the  clipping  of  a  nerve,)  to  work  upon; 
give  flJso  to  his  incipient  or  progressive  forms,  the 
power,  in  every  stage  of  their  aKeration,  of  propa- 
gating their  like ;  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he 
could  replenish  the  world  with  all  the  vegetable 
and  animal  productions  which  we  at  present  aee 
in  it. 

The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  die 
same  objection  with  other  conjectures  of  a  sunilar 
tendency,  viz.  a  total  defect  of  evidence.  No 
changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires, 
have  ever  been  observed.  All  the  chanra  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been  eflected 
by  these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true :  yet 
not  an  example,  nor  the  pretence  of  an  example, 
is  oflfered  of  a  single  change  beinff  known  to  have 
taken  place.  Nor  is  the  order  of  generation  obe- 
dient to  the  principle  upon  which  this  theory  is 
built.  The  mamms*  of  the  male  have  not  vanjained 


*  I  confess  myself  totally  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  tte 
reason,  either  final  or  efficient*  for  this  part  of  the  aai- 
mal  (Vame;  unless  there  be  some  fbnndatioa  for  aa 
opinion,  of  which  I  draw  the  hint  ftom  a  piper  of  Mr. 

,.    ^      -- i  '. — L "•  "^''  -t^"  ".«-«    Kvcrard  Rome,  (PhiL TTansacu  178®,  p  i)  rtt,  that  the 

laesUf  ifeedB,  break  out»again  in  his  horns.  Boeh  facts  i  roammv  of  the  ftstus  may  be  fonned,  before  the  sex  is 
— ^t  no  discuflsion.  |  determined.  ^^ 
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by  tnusHation ;  nee  curiorum,  per  miUta  attcula, 
Judaarum  propagxni  dcest  ^csjmtium.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  altera^ 
live  proress  is  too  slow  to  be  pen*eived ;  that  it 
has  been  carried  on  through  tracts  of  immeasiura- 
bie  time ;  and  that  the  present  order  of  things  is 
the  result  of  a  gradation,  of  which  no  human 
records  can  trace  the  steps.  It  is  easy  to  say  this ; 
and  yet  it  is  still  true,  that  the  hypothesis  remains 
destitute  of  evidence. 

The  analogies  which  have  been  alleged,  arc 
of  the  following  kind :  The  bunch  of  a  camel,  is 
■aid  to  be  no  other  than  the  eliect  of  carrying 
burdens ;  a  service  in  which  the  species  has  been 
employed  from  the  most  ancient  times  of  the  world. 
The  nrst  race,  by  the  daily  loading  of  the  back, 
would  probably  find  a  small  grumous  tumour  to  be 
formed  in  the  ffesh  of  that  part.  The  next  progeny 
would  bring  this  tumour  into  the  worid  with  them. 
The  life  to  which  they  were  destined,  would  in- 
crease it  The  cause  which  first  generated  the  tu- 
bercle being  continued,  it  wouldgo  on,  through 
e^eiy  succession,  to  augment  its  size,  till  it  attained 
the  form  and  the  bulk  under  which  it  now  appcara. 
This  may  serve  for  one  instance:  another,  and 
that  also  of  the  passive  sort,  is  taken  from  certain 
species  of  birds.  Birds  of  the  cram;  kind,  as  the 
crane  itself,  the  heron,  bittern,  stork,  have^  in 
general,  their  thighs  bare  of  feathers.  This pnva- 
tion  is  accounted  for  from  the  habit  of  wading  in 
water,  and  from  the  effect  of  that  element  to 
check  the  growth  of  feathers  upon  these  parts;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  health  and  vegetation 
of  the  feathers  declined  through  each  generation 
of  the  animal ;  the  tender  down,  exposed  to  cold 
and  wetness,  became  weak,  and  thin,  and  rare,  till 
the  deterioration  ended  in  the  result  which  we 
aee,  of  absolute  nakedness.  I  will  mention  a 
third  instance,  because  it  is  drawn  from  an  active 
habit,  as  the  two  last  were  from  passive  habits ; 
and  that  is  the  pouch  of  the  pelican.  The  de- 
scription which  naturalists  give  of  this  organ,  is 
as  foUows :  "  From  the  lower  edges  of  the  under 
chap,  hangs  a  bag,  reaching  from  the  whole  length 
of  tbe  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  containing  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag, 
the  bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the 
hoDow  of  the  under  chap.  When  the  ba£  is 
eiDptj.  it  is  not  seen ;  but  when  the  bird  has  fish- 
ed witn  success,  it  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent 
it  is  often  dilated.  The  first  thine  the  pelican 
does  in  fishing,  is  to  fill  the  bafj  and  then  it  re- 
turns to  digest  its  burden  at  feisure.  The  bird 
preys  upon  the  large  fishes,  and  hides  them  by 
aocena  m  its  pooch.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its 
widest  extent,  a  person  may  run  his  head  into  the 
iMrd's  mouth ;  and  conceal  it  in  this  monstrous 
pouch,  thus  aidapted  for  very  singular  purposes."* 
r^ow  this  extraordinary  conformation  is  nothing 
more,  say  our  philosophers,  than  the  result  of 
habit ;  not  of  the  habit  or  effi>rt  of  a  mngle  pelican, 
or  of  a  single  race  of  pelicans,  but  of  a  habit 
perpetuated  through  a  long  series  of  generations. 
The  pelican  soon  found  the  conveniency  of  reserv- 
ing in  its  mouth,  when  its  appetite  was  glutted, 
the  remainder  of  its  prey,  which  is  fish.  The  ful- 
ness produced  by  this  attempt,  of  course  stretched 
Uie  skin  which  lies  between  the  under  chaps,  as 
being  the  most  yieMing  part  of  the  mouth.  Every 
distension  increased  uo   cavity.    The  original 

*  GoldsinHh,  vol.  vi.  p.  S3. 


bird,  and  many  generations  which  succeeded  him, 
might  find  dimculty  enoush  in  making  the  pouch 
answer  this  purpose :  but  future  pelicans,  entering 
upon  life  witn  a  pouch  derived  from  their  progeni- 
tors, ofconsiderable  capacity,  would  more  readily 
accelerate  its  advance  to  perfection,  by  frequently 
pressing  down  the  sac  with  the  weight  of  fish 
which  ft  might  now  be  made  to  contain. 

These,  or  of  this  kind,  are  the  analogies  relied 
upon.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  instances  them- 
selves are  unauthenticatcd  by  testimony;  and,  in 
theory,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  open  to  great  ob- 

^'ections.  Who  ever  read  of  camels  without 
unches,  or  with  bunches  less  than  those  with 
which  they  are  at  present  usually  formed?  A 
bunch,  not  unlike  the  camel's,  is  Found  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  buffalo ;  of  the  origin  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  account  here  given.  In 
the  second  example ;  Why  should  the  application 
of  water,  which  appears  to  promote  and  thick- 
en the  growth  of  feathers  upon  the  bodies  and 
breasts  of  geese,  and  swans,  and  other  water-fowls, 
have  divested  of  this  covering  the  thighs  of  cranes  1 
The  third  instance,  which  appears  to  me  as  plau- 
sible as  any  that  can  be  produced,  has  this  against 
it,  that  it  is  a  singularity  restricted  to  the  species; 
whereas,  if  it  had  its  commencement  in  the  cause 
and  manner  which  have  l^een  af>signed,  the  like 
conformation  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
other  birds,  which  feed  upon  fish.  How  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  the  pelican  alone  Was  the  inventress, 
and  her  descendants  the  only  inheritors,  of  this 
curious  resource  % 

But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  controvert  the  in- 
stances themselves,  as  it  is  a  straining  of  analogy 
beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  credibility,  to  as- 
sert that  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  with  all  their 
variety  and  complexity  of  organization,  have  been 
brought  into  their  forms,  aiKl  distinguished  into 
their  several  kinds  and  natures,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess (even  if  that  process  could  be  demonstrated, 
or  had  it  ever  been  actually  noticed)  as  might 
seem  to  serve  for  the  gradual  generation  of  a  ca- 
mel's bunch,  or  a  pehcan*s  pouch. 

The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  na- 
ture generaUy,  is  contradicttHl  by  many  of  the 
phenomena,  and  totall^r  inadequate  to  others. 
The  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  ten- 
dons are  tied  down  at  the  angles  of  the  joints, 
could,  by  no  possibility,  be  formed  by  the  motion 
or  exerose  oi  the  tendons  themselves;  by  any  ap- 
petency exciting  these  part  into  action ;  or  by  any 
tendency  arising  thereform.  The  tendency  is  aU 
the  other  way ;  the  eonatus  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case 
at  all,  but  the  reverse.  The  valves  also  in  the 
blood-vessels,  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man- 
ner which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in 
ite  right  and  natural  course,  has  no  tendency  to 
form  them.  When  obstructed  or  refluent,  it  has 
the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of 
their  use,  though  they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

The  senses  m  animals  appear  to  mc  aIto||rether 
incapable  of  receiving  the  expbmation  of  their  ori- 

S'n  which  this  theory  afibrdn.  including  under 
e  word  "  sense"  the  organ  and  the  perception, 
we  have  no  account  of  either.  How  will  our  phi- 
losopher get  at  vision^  or  make  an  eye  1  How 
should  the  blind  animal  afifect  fight,  of  which 
blind  animals,  we  know,  have  neither  conception 
nor  desire  ?  Afiecting  it,  by  what  operation  of  its 
will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  detear- 
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Bune  Uie  fliAk  of  its  body,  m  to  Inchoate  the  for- 
mation of  an  eye?  or,  suppoae  the  eye  formed, 
would  the  perception  follow  1  The  same  of  the 
other  aenaes.  And  thia  objection  holds  its  force, 
ascribe  what  you  will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the 
jpower  of  habit,  to  chanffea  too  slow  to  be  observed 
by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparison  which 
he  is  able  to  make  of  past  things  with  the  present : 
concede  what  you  please  to  these  arbitrary  and 
nnattested  suppositions,  how  will  they  help  you  ? 
Here  is  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course,  no 
powers  of  nature  which  prevail  at  present,  nor 
any  analogous  to  these,  would  give  coounence- 
ment  to  a  new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire, 
bow  that  miffht  proceed,  which  coukl  never  begin. 

I  think  the  senses  to  be  the  most  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  before  us,  of  any  part  of  the 
animal  frame.  But  other  parts  are  sufficiently  so. 
The  solution  does  not  apply  to  the  parts  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  little  in  tnem  of  motion.  If  we 
oouki  suppose  joints  and  muscles  to  be  gradually 
formed  l^  action  and  eiercise,  what  action  or  ex- 
ercise could  form  a  skull,  and  fill  it  with  brains  1 
No  effiyrt  of  the  animal  could  determine  the  cloth- 
ing of  Its  skin.  What  coneUut  could  give  prickles 
to  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  or  to  &e  ahtep  its 
fleecel 

In  the  last  place :  What  do  these  appetencies 
mean  when  applied  to  plants  1  I  am  not  able  to 
give  a  sicnification  to  the  term,  which  can  be 
transferred  from  animab  to  plants ;  or  which  is 
common  to  both.  Yet  a  no  less  successful  oigani- 
lation  is  found  in  plants,  than  what  obtains  in 
aninuds.  A  solution  is  wanted  for  one,  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Upon  the  whole;  after  all  the  schemes  and 
struggles  of  a  reluctant  philosophy,  the  necessary 
resort  is  to  a  Deity.  The  marlu  of  dengn  are 
too  stronf^  to  be  gotten  over.  Design  must  have 
Ittd  a  destgner.  That  designer  must  have  been  a 
person.    That  perwn  is  €k)D. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Cftht  Natural  Attributes  qf  the  Deity. 

It  is  an  immense  conclusion,  that  there  is  a 
GrOD ;  a  perceiving,  intelligent,  Designing  Being ; 
at  the  head  of  creation,  and  firom  whose  will  it 
proceeded.  The  attributes  of  such  a  Being,  sup- 
pose his  reality  to  be  proved,  must  be  adequate  to 
the  magnitude,  extent,  and  multiplicity  of  lus  ope- 
rations: which  are  not  only  vast  beyond  compa- 
rison with  those  performed  by  any  other  power; 
but,  so  for  as  respects  our  conceptions  or  them, 
infinite,  because  tney  are  unlimited  on  all  sides. 

Yet  the  contemplation  of  a  nature  so  exalted, 
however  surely  we  arrive  at  the  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence, overwhelms  our  foculties.  The  mind  feels 
its  powers  sink  under  the  subject.    One  oonse- 

auence  of  which  is.  that  from  painful  abstraction 
lie  thoughts  seek  relief  in  sensible  images. — 
Whence  may  be  deduced  the  ancient,  and  dmost 
nrnversal  propensity  to  idolatrous  substitutions. 
They  are  the  resources  of  a  labouring  imagina- 
tion. False  religions  usually  fall  in  with  the  na- 
tural propensiW ;  true  religions,  or  such  as  have 
derived  themselves  firom  the  true,  resist  it 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  revelations 
which  we  acknowledge,  that,  whilst  they  reject 


idolatry  with  its  many  pemkioai  aooompani- 
menu,  they  introduce  the  Deity  to  human  ap- 
prehension, under  an  idea  more  personal,  nun 
determinate,  more  within  its  compass,  than  the 
theology  of  nature  can  do.  And  this  they  do  by 
representing  him  exclusively  under  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  ounelves ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  under  some  precise  character,  resulting  from 
that  relation,  or  from  the  history  of  his  pwri- 
dences :  which  method  suits  the  span  of  our  in- 
tellcK^  much  better  than  the  univermlitv  which 
enters  into  the  idea  of  God,  as  deduced  from  the 
views  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  repe- 
sentatbns  are  well  founded  in  point  of  authority, 
(for  an  depends  upon  that,)  they  aflbrd  a  conde- 
scension to  the  sUte  of  our  foculties,  of  which, 
they  who  have  most  reflected  on  the  mbMict,*wifl 
be  the  fint  to  acknowledge  the  want  and  tLe  value. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  be  careful  to  imitate  the  do- 
cuments of  our  religion,  by  confining  oar  explana- 
tions to  what  concerns  oursehres,  and.  do  not  aflect 
more  precision  in  our  ideas  than  the  subject  al- 
k>w8  (ky  the  several  terms  which  are  employed  to 
denote  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  may  be  made, 
even  in  natural  religion,  to  bear  a  sense  consistent 
with  truth  and  reason,  and  not  soipassing  our 
comprehension. 

Tnese  terms  are  ^  Omnipotence,  omniacienoc, 
omnipresence,  eternity,  self-existeiice,  neceesaiy 
existence,  spirituahty. 

"Omnipotence,"  "omniscience,"  "infinite" 
power,  "infinite"  knowledge,  are  superlatita^ 
expressing  our  conception  of  these  attributes  in 
the  strongest  and  most  elevated  terms  which  lan- 
guage supplies.  We  ascribe  power  to  the  Deity 
under  the  name  of  "omnipotence,"  the  strict  ma 
correct  conclusion  being,  that  a  power  which  could 
create  such  a  world  as  Uiis  is,  must  be  beyond  afi 
comparison,  greater  than  any  which  we  experience 
in  ourselves,  than  any  which  we  obserre  m  other 
visible  agents;  greater  also  than  any  which  we 
can  want,  for  our  individual  protection  and  pre- 
servation, in  the  Being  upon  whom  we  depend. 
It  is  a  power,  hkewise,  to  which  we  are  not  ao- 
thorised,  by  our  observation  or  knowledge,  to  as- 
sign any  Kmits  of  space  or  duration. 

very  much  of  the  same  sort  oi  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  term  "  omnisdeoce,"  infinite 
knowledge,  or  infinite  wisdom.  In  strictneas  of 
language,  there  is  a  difierence  between  knowledge 
and  wisdom:  wisdom  always  suppostng  action, 
and  action  directed  by  it  With  respect  to  the 
first,  viz,  knowledge,  the  Creator  mast  know, 
intunately,  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the 
things  which  he  created;  which  seems  also  to 
imply  a  foreknowledge  of  their  action  upon  one 
another,  and  of  their  changes ;  at  least,  ao  for  as 
the  same  result  from  trains  of  physical  aiid  neces- 
sary causes.  His  omniscience  also,  as  ^  as 
respects  things  present,  is  dedudble  fiem  las 
nature,  as  an  intelligent  being,  joined  with  the 
extent  or  rather  the  universalitv,  of  his  operalioa& 
Where  he  acts,  he  is;  and  where  he  is,  be  per- 
ceives. The  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  testzfied  in 
the  works  cf  creation,  surpasses  all  idea,  we  have 
of  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  highest  inteUectnal 
operations  of  the  highest  class  of  mtelligent  bongs 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  and,  which  is  of 
the  chief  importance  to  us,  whatever  he  its  coin- 
pass  or  extent,  which  it  is  evidently  impoaafafe 
that  we  should  be  able  to  determine,  it  most  be 
adequate  to  the  conduct  of  that  older  of  things 
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Qikler  ivhich  we  live.  And  thb  is  enough.  It 
18  of  very  inferior  connequence,  by  what  terms  wo 
exprew  our  notion,  or  rather  our  admiration,  of 
this  attribute.  The  terms,  which  the  piety  and 
the  ueage  of  language  have  rendered  habitual  to 
us,  nuiy  be  as  proper  as  any  other.  We  can 
tiBce  this  attribute  much  heyond  what  is  neccs- 
my  for  any  conclusion  to  which  we  have  occasion 
to  apply  it  The  degree  of  knowledge  and  power 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  created  nature,  cannot, 
with  respfct  to  us,  be  distinguished  Irom  infinite. 

The  Uivine  "  omnipresence''  stands,  in  natural 
theolc^,  upon  this  toundation : — In  every  part 
and  puce  or  the  univeree  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power, 
which  we  believe,  mediately  or  immediately  to 
proceed  fipom  the  Ddty.  For  instance ;  in  what 
part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
plored, do  we  not  discorer  attraction)  In  what 
legiona  do  we  not  find  Ught.  In  what  accessible 
portkm  of  our  globe,  do  we  not  meet  with  gravi- 
ty magnetism,  electndty;  together  with  the  pro- 
perties also  and  nowers  of  organized  substances, 
of  vegetable  or  or  animated  nature  1  Nay,  fiirther, 
we  may  ask.  What  kingdom  b  there  of  nature, 
what  comer  of  space,  in  which  there  isany  thing 
that  can  be  examined  bv  us,  where  we  do  not  &il 
upon  contrivance  and  cfesignl  The  only  reflec- 
tion perhaps  which  arises  m  our  minds  from  this 
view  of  the  worid  around  us  is,  that  the  laws  of 
Bature  everywhere  prevail ;  that  they  are  uniform 
and  universal.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
laws  of  natare,  or  by  any  law?  Ejects  are  pro- 
duced by  power,  not  by  laws.  A  law  cannot  exe- 
cute itselt  A  law  refers  us  to  an  agent.  Now 
an  agency  so  general,  as  that  we  cannot  discover 
its  absence,  or  assign  the  place  in  which  some 
eflfect  of  its  continued  eaergy  is  not  found,  mav, 
in  popular  langiMge  at  least,  and,  perhaps,  with- 
out much  deviation  from  pluloeaphical  strictness, 
be  called  universal :  and,  with  not  quite  the  same, 
but  with  no  inconsiderable  propriety,  the  person 
«r  Being,  in  whom  that  power  resides,  or  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  may  be  taken  to  be  omnipre- 
went.  He  who  upholds  all  things  by  his  power, 
iDi»r  be  said  to  be  every  where  present. 

This  is  called  a  virtual  prraence.  There  is 
abo  what  metaphysidans  denominate  an  essen- 
tial ubiquity ;  ana  which  idea  the  language  of 
Scriptnie  seems  to  fiivour :  but  the  former,  I  Uiink, 
goes  as  &r  as  natural  theolo^  carries  us. 

**  Eternity"  is  a  negative  idea,  clothed  with  a 
positive  name.  It  supposes,  in  that  to  which  it  is 
aoplied,  a  present  existence ;  and  is  the  negation 
Of  a  b^inning  or  an  end  of  that  existence.  As 
applied  to  the  Deity,  it  has  not  been  contro- 
verted by  those  wlio  acknowledge  a  Deity  at 
aU.  Most  assuredly,  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  nothing  existed,  because  that  condition  must 
have  cootinuM.  The  universal  blank  must  have 
vemained ;  nothing  could  rise  up  out  of  it ;  nothing 
could  ever  have  existed  since;  nothing  could 
exist  now.  In  strictness,  however,  we  have  no 
concern  with  duration  prior  to  that  of  the  visible 
world.  Upon  this  article  therefore  of  theology, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  contriver  neces- 
sarihf  existed  before  the  contrivance. 

"  Self-existence"  is  another  negative  idea,  viz. 
Che  negation  of  a  preceding  cause,  as  of  a  pro- 
genitor, a  maker,  an  author,  a  creator. 

"  Necessary  existence"    means  demonstrable 


'*  Spirituality"  expresses  an  idea,  made  up  of  a 
negative  part,  and  of  a  positive  part.  The  nega- 
tive part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  Uie 
known  properties  of  matter,  especially  of  soliditi^, 
of  the  vis  inertite,  and  of  gravitation.  The  posi- 
tive part  comprises  perception,  thought,  will, 
power,  action  ;  by  which  last  term  is  meant,  the 
ori^nation  of  motion ;  the  quality,  perhaps,  in 
which  resides  the  essential  superionty  of  spirit 
over  matter. "  which  cannot  move,  unless  it  be 
moved;  ana  cannot  but  move,  when  impelled 
by  another."*  [  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Deity  both  parts  of 
this  idea. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
T%e  Unity  qfthe  Deity. 

Op  the  "  Unity  of  the  Deity,"  the  proof  is,  the 
uniformity  of  plan  observable  in  the  univenpe. 
The  universe  itself  is  a  system ;  each  part  either 
depending  upon  other  parts,  or  being  connected 
with  other  parts  by  some  common  law  of  motion, 
or  by  the  presence  of  some  common  substance. 
One  principle  of  gravitation  causes  a  stone  to  drop 
towards  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  wheel  round 
it.  One  law  of  attraction  carries  all  the  difierent 
planets  about  the  sun.  This  philosophers  de- 
monstrate. There  are  also  other  points  of  agree- 
ment amongst  them,  which  may  be  considered  as 
marks  of  the  identi^  of  their  origin,  and  of  their 
intelligent  Author.  In  all  are  found  the  oon- 
veniency  and  stability  derived  from  gravitation. 
They  all  experience  vicissitudes  of  dajrs  and 
nights,  and  changes  of  season.  They  all,  at 
least  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  have  the  same 
advantages  from  their  atmosphere  as  we  have. 
In  all  the  planets,  the  axes  of  rotation  are  perma- 
nent. Nothing  n  more  probable  than  that  the 
same  attracting  influence,  acting  according  to  the 
same  rule,  reaches  to  the  fixed  stars  :  but,  if  this 
be  only  probable,  another  thin?  is  certain,  viz, 
that  tJ^e  same  element  of  light  does.  The  light 
from  a  fixed  star  afl*ects  our  eyes  in  the  same 
manner,  is  refracted  and  reflected  according  to 
the  same  laws,  as  the  fight  of  a  candle.  The 
velocity  of  the  Ught  of  the  fixed  stars  is  also  the 
same  as  the  velocity  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
reflected  hom  the  sateltites  of  Jupiter.  The  heat 
of  the  sun,  in  kind,  diflers  nothing  frx>m  the  heat 
ofa  coal  fire. 

In  our  own  globe,  the  case  is  clearer.  New 
countries  are  continually  discovered,  but  the  old 
laws  of  nature  are  alwajrs  found  in  them :  new 
plants  perhaps,  or  animals,  but  always  in  com- 
pany with  plants  and  aninmls  which  we  already 
Know ;  uia  always  possessing  many  of  the  same 
general  properties.  We  never  get  among^st  such 
original,  or  totally  difierent,  modes  of  existence, 
as  to  indicate,  that  we  are  come  into  the  province 
ofa  different  Creator,  or  under  the  direction  ofa 
different  win.  In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things 
attends  us,  wherever  we  go.  The  elements  act 
upon  one  another,  electricity  operates,  the  tid<» 
rise  and  &11,  the  magnetic  needle  elects  its  posi- 
tion, in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea,  as  well 
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as  in  another.  One  atmosphere  inTcats  all 
of  the  globe,  and  connects  all ;  one  sun  ilTumi- 
nates,  one  moon  exerts  its  specific  attraction  upon 
all  parts.  If  there  be  a  vanety  in  natural  eflfects, 
as,  e.  g.  in  the  tides  of  different  seas,  that  very 
variety  is  the  result  of  the  same  cause,  acting 
under  different  circumstances.    In  many 


•  this  is  proved ;  in  all.  is  probable. 

The  mspection  ana  comparison  of  living  forms, 
add  to  this  argument  examples  without  number. 
Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the  structure  is 
very  much  alike ;  their  senses  nearly  the  same ; 
their  natural  functions  and  passions  nearly  the 
same ;  their  viscera  nearly  the  same,  both  in  sub- 
stance, shape,  and  office:  digestion,  nutrition, 
circulation,  secretion,  go  on,  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  all:  the  great  circulating  fluid  is  the  same; 
for,  I  think  no  diflference  has  been  discovered  in 
the  properties  of  bloody  from  whatever  animal  it 
be  drawn.  The  experiment  of  transfusion  proves 
that  the  blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 
The  skeletons  also  of  the  larger  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, show  particular  varieties,  but  still  under  a 
great  general  affinity.  The  resemblance  is  some- 
what less,  yet  sufficiently  evident  between  qua- 
drupeds aiid  birds.  They  are  all  alike  in  five 
respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

In^^,  which  belong  to  another  department,  as 
it  were,  of  nature,  the  points  of  comparison  be- 
come fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of  our  ana- 
logy, e.  g.  we  still  meet  with  a  stomach,  a  tiver,  a 
spme ;  with  bile  and  blood ;  with  teeth ;  with  eyes, 
(which  eyes  are  only  slightly  varied  from  our  own, 
and  which  variation  in  truth  demonstrates  not 
an  interruption,  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite plsm ;  for  it  is  the  adaptation  of  the  organ 
to  the  element,  viz.  to  the  dincrent  refraction  of 
light  passing  into  the  eye  out  of  a  denser  me- 
dium.) The  provinces,  also,  themselves  of  water 
and  earth,  are  connected  by  the  species  of  animals 
which  inhabit  both ;  and  also  by  a  large  tribe  of 
a(}uatic  animals  which  closely  resemble  the  terres- 
trial in  their  internal  structure ;  I  mean  the  ceta- 
ceous tribe,  which  have  hot  blood,  respiring  lungs, 
bowels,  ana  other  essential  parts,  like  those  of  lano 


animals.    This  similitude,  surely,  bespeaks  the 
—  )  creation  and  the  same  Creator. 


Insects  and  shell-J^h  appear  to  me  to  dififer  from 
other  classes  of  animals  the  most  widely  of  any. 
Yet  «ven  here,  beside  many  points  of  particular 
resemblanoe,  there  exists  a  general  relation  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  is  the  relation  of  inversion;  the 
law  of  contrariety:  namely,  that,  whereas,  in 
other  animals,  the  bones,  to  which  tne  muscles  are 
attached,  lie  within  the  body ;  in  insects  and  shell- 
fish, they  lie  on  the  outside  of  it  The  shell  of 
a  lobster  performs  to  the  animal  the  ofiice  of  a 
bone^  by  furnishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed  basis 
or  immoveable  fulcrum,  without  which,  mechani- 
cally, they  could  not  act  The  crust  of  an  insect 
is  its  shell,  and  answers  the  like  purpose.  The 
shell  also  of  an  oyster  stands  in  the  place  of  a  bone ; 
the  bases  of  the  muscles  being  fixed  to  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  in  other  animals,  they  are  fixed 
to  the  bones.  All  which  (under  wonderful  varie- 
ties, indeed,  and  adaptations  of  form,)  confesses  an 
imitation,  a  remembrance,  a  carrymg  on  of  the 
«ameplan. 

The  observations  here  made,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  plants ;  but,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  be 
pursued.  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance,  and 
alone  sufikient  to  prove  all  which  we  contend  for, 


that,  in  this  part  likewise  of  organized  nature,  ne 
perceive  a  continuation  of  the  sexual  system. 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  Uie  whole  arguraeat 
for  the  divine  unity,  goes  no  fiirtber  than  to  a  unitf 
of  counsel. 

It  may  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that  no  aigo- 
ments  wluch  we  are  in  possession  of,  exclude  the 
ministry  of  subordinate  agents.  If  such  there  be, 
they  act  under  a  preading,  a  controlling  will ;  be- 
cause they  act  according  to  certain  eeneral  restiie- 
tions,  by  certain  common  rules,  and,  as  it  sfaouid 
seem,  upon  a  general  plan ;  but  still  such  agoits, 
and  dinerent  ranks,  and  classes,  and  degrees  of 
them,  may  be  employed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
TTie  Goodness  qf  the  Deity. 

The  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  rests  apcn 
two  propositions :  each,  as  w«  contend,  capable  of 
being  made  out  by  observations  drawn  nom  the 
appearances  of  nature. 

The  first  is,  ''  that,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  in- 
stances in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  de- 
sign of  the  contrivance  is  benejicial." 

The  second,  "that  the  Deity  has  superuided 
pleasure  to  animal  sensations,  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when  the  pur- 
pose, so  &r  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been 
efifected  by  the  operation  of  pain." 

First,  "  In  a  vast  plurality  of  instances  In  which 
contrivance  is  perceived,  tHe  design  of  the  contri- 
vance is  benejicial" 

No  productions  of  nature  display  contrivance  ■> 
manifi^tly  as  the  parts  of  aninuds;  and  the  puts 
of  animals  have  all  of  them,  I  believe,  a  real,  anL 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  a  known  aoa 
intelligible,  subserviency  to  the  use  of  the  animal 
Now,  when  the  multitude  of  animals  is  Gonside^ 
ed,  the  number  of  parts  in  each,  their  figure  and 
fitness,  the  faculties  depending  upon  them,  the 
variety  of  species,  the  complexity  of  structure,  the 
success,  in  so  many  cases,  and  felicity  of  the  re- 
sult, we  can  never  reflect,  without  the  profbuodcst 
adoration,  upon  the  character  of  that  Being  ficm 
whom  all  these  thin^  have  proceeded :  we  can- 
not help  acknowledging,  what  an  exertaoo  of  be- 
nevolence creation  was ;  of  a  benevoleooe  how 
minute  in  its  care,  how  vast  in  its  comprelMi- 
sion! 

When  we  appeal  to  the  parts  and  fiumhiei  ef 
animals,  and  to  the  limbs  and  senses  of  animals  in 
particular,  we  state,  I  conceive,  the  proper  mediora 
of  proof  mr  the  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  es- 
tablish. I  will  not  say,  that  the  insensible  parts 
of  nature  are  made  solely  for  the  sensitive  parts: 
but  this  I  say,  that,  when  we  consider  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  we  can  only  consider  it  in  re» 
lation  to  sensitive  being.  Without  thb  reieienoi^ 
or  referred  to  any  thing  else,  the  attribute  has  ns 
object:  the  term  has  no  meaning.  Dead  matter 
is  nothinff.  The  parts,  therefore,  especially  the 
limbs  and  senses,  of  animals,  althougn  the^  ocn- 
stitute,  in  mass  and  quantity,  a  small  portun  of 
the  material  creation,  yet,  since  they  akxie  are  in- 
struments of  perception,  they  compose  what  omy 
be  called  the  whole  of  visible  nature,  estimated 
with  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  iu  Author. 
Cimseqnently,  itiain  these  that  we  aze  to  seek  his 
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chancCer.  It  ii  by  thete  that  we  are  to  prove, 
that  the  world  was  made  with  a  benevolent  desi^. 
Nor  b  the  deai^  abortive.  It  is  a  happy  world 
after  all  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with 
delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  snm- 
mer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  e^es, 
myriads  of  nappy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view. 
<*  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  win^."  Swarms 
of  new-born  Jties  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the 
air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes^ 
their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of 
place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and 
the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  dis- 
covered fiiculties.  A  bee  amon^  the  flowers  in 
spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can 
be  loSked  upon.  Its  bfe  appears  to  be  all  enioy- 
ment ;  so  busy,  and  so  pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a 

rimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of 
animal  bein^  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to 
be  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  of 
others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  pro- 
bable, are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  em- 
plo3rments,  and,  under  every  variety  of  constitu- 
tioQ,  gratified^  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has 
assigned  to  them.  But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the 
only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race. 
Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking 
their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in 
the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
(hk  is  a  state  of  gratification.  What  else  should 
Ax  them  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  1 
Other  species  are  running  about ;  with  an  uia- 
crity  in  their  motions,  which  carries  with  it  eveiy 
mark  of  pleasure.  Large  |Mitches  of  ground  are 
sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and 
sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  wa- 
ters produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  firequentthe 
margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself 
These  are  so  happy,  that  they  know  not  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  viva- 
city, their  leaps,  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in 
it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with 
eqiud  attention  and  amusement,^  all  conduce  to 
snow  their  excess  of  •prits.  and  are  simply  the 
efiects  of  that  excess.  Walidng  by  the  sea-side, 
in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with 
an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the 
appearance  of  a  dark  cloud,  or  rather,  very  thick 
mist  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water^  to  the 
height,  pCThaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along  the  coast 
as  &r  as  the  ^e  coukl  reach,  and  always  retiring 
with  the  water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much 
space,  filled  with  young  tknmjM^  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of 
the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion 
of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was 
this :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their 
happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  in- 
telugibly.  Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt 
o^  nch  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  enjoyment:  what  a  sum,  collectively, 
of  gratification  and  pleasure  baye  we  here  before 
our  view! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  re- 
eeive  pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their 
limbs  and  bodily  acuities,  without  refierence  to 
any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered 
br  the  exertion.  A  chiU,  without  knowing  any 
tttiiig  of  the  we  of  language,  is  in  a  " 


delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  inoeannt 
repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps, 
or  the  single  word  which  it  has  learnt  to  pro- 
nounce, proves  this  point  cleariy.  Nor  is  it  less 
pleased  with  its  first  sucoessnd  endeavours  to 
walk,  or  rather  to  run,  (which  precedes  walking,'^ 
although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  importance  of 
the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without 
applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is 
deugnt^  with  speaking,  without  having  any  thing 
to  say;  and  vrith  walking,  vritbout  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  db> 
posed  to  believe,  that  the  waking  houra  of  in&ncy 
are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision, 
or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning 
to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Pa- 
rent of  creation  bath  provided.  Happiness  is 
found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less  tfian  vrith  the 
playful  kitten ;  m  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as 
weU  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or 
the  animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acute- 
ness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  aidour  of  pursuit, 
succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an 
equivalent  for  them  all,  "peroeption  of  ease.** 
Herein  is  the  exact  diflerence  between  the  young 
and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy  but  when 
enjoying  pleasure;  the  md  are  happy  when  fiee 
from  pam.  And  this  constitution  suits  vrith  the 
degrees  of  animal  power  which  they  respectively 
possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst  to  the 
imbecility  of  age.  quietness  and  repose  become 
positive  gratifications.  In  one  important  respect 
the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is, 
generally  sp^dung,  more  attainable  than  a  state 
of  pleasure.  A  constitution,  therefore,  which  can 
enioy  ease,  is  preferaUe  to  that  which  can  taste 
only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  conoition  of  great 
comfort ;  especially  when  riding  at  its  anchor  after 
a  buiy  or  tempestuous  lifo.  It  is  well  described 
by  Rousseau,  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  en- 
joyment, between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life. 
How  &r  the  same  cause  extends  to  other  animal 
natures,  cannot  be  jud^  of  with  certainty.  The 
appeanmce  of  satisJbction,  with  which  most  ani- 
mals, as  their  actirity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy 
rest,  afiMs  reason  to  believe,  that  this  source  of 
gratification  is  appointed  to  advance  life,  under  all, 
or  most  of  iU  vanous  forms.  In  the  species  with 
which  we  are  best  acouainted,  namely  our  own,  I 
am  fiu-,  even  as  an  ooserver  of  human  life,  from 
thinking  that  youth  is  ito  happiest  season,  much 
less  the  only  happy  one:  as  a  Christian,  I  am 
vrilling  to  beUeve  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  following  representation  given  by  a  very 
pious  writer,  as  well  as  excellent  man  :•  "  To  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous,  okl  age  presente  a  scene 
of  tranquil  enjoymente,  of  obedient  appetite,  of 
well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge, 
and  of  cahn  preparation  for  immortality.  In  this 
serene  and  dignified  state,  placed  as  it  were  on  the 
confines  of  two  worids,  the  mind  of  a  good  man 
reviews  what  is  past  vrith  a  complacency  of  an 
approving  conscience ;  and  looks  forward  with 
humble  confidence  in  the  merey  of  God,  and  with 
devout  aspirations  towards  his  eternal  and  ever- 
increasing  &vour." 


•  Fatlier's  Instructions ;  by  Dr.  Fereival  of  Manches- 
ter, p.  317. 
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What  if  seen  in  difierrat  ftagM  of  the  ■ame 
tife,  is  fltill  more  exempiifiad  in  the  lives  of  difler- 
ent  ammals.  Animal  enjoymento  are  infinitely 
divernftd.  The  modes  of  life,  to  which  the  or- 
ganization of  different  animals  respectively  deter- 
mines them,  are  not  only  of  various  bat  of  oppo- 
site kinds.  Yet  each  is  happy  in  its  own.  For 
instance :  animals  of  prejr  hve  much  alone ;  ani- 
mals of  a  milder  constitution,  in  society.  Yet  the 
herring,  which  lives  in  shoals,  and  the  sheep, 
which  lives  in  fiocks,  are  not  more  happy  in  a 
crowd,  or  more  contented  amongst  their  compa- 
nions, than  is  the  pike,  or  the  licm,  with  the  deep 
solitudes  of  the  poolj  or  the  forest 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  instances  which 
we  have  here  brought  forward,  whether  of  viva- 
city or  repose,  or  of  aoparent  enjoyment  derived 
from  either,  are  picked  and  &vourabIe  instances 
We  answer,  first,  that  they  are  instances,  never- 
thelessj  which  comprise  large  provinces  of  sensi- 
tive existence ;  that  ever^  case  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  the  case  of  mdlions.  At  this  moment, 
in  every  given  moment  of  time,  how  many  myri- 
ads of  animals  are  eating  their  food,  gratifying 
their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their  holes,  ac- 
complismng  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasures, 
taking  their  pastimes  1  In  each  individual,  how 
many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be  at  ease; 
vet  how  lai^  a  proportion  out  of  every  species  is  so 
In  every  assignable  instant !  Secondl^r,  we  con- 
tend in  the  terms  of  our  original  proposition,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  hfe,  as  it  is  difiused  in 
nature,  and  as  fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it, 
looking  to  the  average  of  sensations,  the  plurality 
and  the  preponderancy  is  in  &vour  of  happiness 
by  a  vast  excess.  In  our  own  species,  in  which 
perhaps  the  assertion  may  be  more  quesUonable 
than  in  any  other,  the  prepoUency  of  good  over  evil 
of  health,  for  example,  and  ease,  over  pain  and 
distress,  is  evinced  by  Ihe  very  notice  which  calar 
mities  excite.  What  inquiries  does  the  sickness 
of  our  friendsproduce !  what  conversation  their 
misfortunes!  Tnisdiows  that  the  common  course 
of  things  is  in  favour  of  happiness  ^that  happiness 
n  the  rale,  misery  the  exception.  Were  the  order 
reversed,  our  attention  would  be  called  to  exam- 
ples of  health  and  competency,  instead  of  disease 
and  want 

One  gnat  cause  of  OUT  insensibility  to  the  good- 
ness of  Uie  Creator,  is  the  fetj  exteruivenen  of 
his  bounty.  We  prize  but  fittle  what  we  share 
onlj  in  oonmion  with  the  rest,  or  with  the  gene- 
rahtf  of  our  spades.  When  we  hear  of  Messing 
we  think  forthwith  of  successes,  of  prosperous  for- 
tunes, of  honours,  riches,  preferments,  i  e.  of  those 
advantages  and  superiorities  over  others,  which 
we  happen  either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of, 
or  to  covet  The  common  benefits  of  our  nature 
entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are  the  great  things. 
These  constitute  what  most  properiy  ought  to  oe 
accounted  blessings  of  Providence ;  what  alone,  if 
we  might  so  spea£  are  worthy  of  its  care.  Night- 
ly rest  and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our 
hmbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts 
which  admit  of  no  comparison  with  any  other. 
Yet,  becanse  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  pos- 
sesses these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumera- 
tion. They  ruse  no  sentiment;  they  move  no 
gratitude.  Now,  herein  is  our  judgment  pervert- 
ed by  our  selfishness.  A  Ueasuig  ought  m  truth 
to  be  the  more  satisfectory,  the  boun^  at  least  of 
tlw  doiMr  is  rendered  more  oonqpieuous^  by  its 


very  difilusian,  its  c 

its  felling  to  the  k>t,  and  forming  the  ] 
of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  our  8pecies,'iis  i 
as  of  ourselves.  Nay,  even  when  we  do  not  pos- 
sess it,  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  thankfulness  tbtt 
othere  do.  But  we  have  a  diflferent  way  of  think- 
ing. We  court  distinction.  That  is  not  the 
worst;  we  tee  nothing  but  what  has  diatinctioQ  to 
recommend  it  This  necessarily  contrscte  our 
views  of  the  Creator's  beneficence  within  a  nar- 
row compass ;  and  most  unjustly.  It  is  in  those 
things  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  no  distinc- 
tion, that  the  amplitude  of  the  divine  benignity  is 
perceived. 

But  pain,  no  doubt  and  privations  exist,  in  nn- 
merous  instances,  ano  to  a  degree,  which,  collect- 
ively, would  be  very  great,  if  Uiey  were  compaied 
with  any  other  thing  than  with  the  mass  or  ani- 
mal fruition.  For  the  application,  therefore,  of 
our  proposition  to  that  mu^  state  of  things  whkfa 
these  exceptions  induce,  two  rules  are  neoeassiy, 
and  both,  I  think,  just  and  feir  rules.  One  h, 
that  we  regard  those  efiects  alone  which  ate  ac- 
companied vrith  proofe  of  intention :  the  other,  thst 
when  we  cannot  resolve  aU  appearances  into  bene- 
volence of  design,  we  make  the  few  give  plaoe  to 
the  many;  the  little  to  the  great;  thatwetskeoor 
judgment  finom  a  large  and  decided  prepondenncy, 
if  ttere  be  one. 

I  crave  leave  to  transcribe  into  this  place,  what 
I  have  said  upon  this  subject  in  my  Moral  Phflo- 

"  When  God  created  the  human  spedes,  cither 
he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their 
misery,  or  he  was  mdifierent  and  nnconoemed 
about  either. 

"  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have 
made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming  our  senses 
to  be  so  many  sores  and  jiains  to  ua,  as  they  are 
now  instraments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment  : 
or  by  placing  us  amidst  objects,  so  ill  suited  to  oar 
perceptions  as  to  have  oontinuaDy  oflfended  is, 
instead  of  ministering  to  our  refipeshment  and  de- 
U^t  He  might  have  made,  for  example,  eveiy 
thing  we  tasted,  bitter;  every  thing  we  saw,kialb- 
some;  every  thing  we  touched,  a  s«ing;  eveiy 
smell,  a  stench ;  ud  every  sound,  a  disamL 

'*  If  he  had  been  indiment  aboot  oar  bm- 
ness  or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  w- 
tune  (as  all  design  by  this  suppoaiticm  is  erdoded) 
both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  plessure, 
and  the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  pn>- 
dooeit 

<*But  either  of  these,  and  still  more  both  of 
them,  being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident, 
nothing  remains  but  the  firet  suppoaitioo,  that 
God,  wnen  he  created  the  human  apecieS)  wished 
their  happiness;  and  made  for  them  the  prorisioa 
which  he  has  made,  with  that  view  and  for  thit 
purpose. 

**  The  same  argument  may  be  pfopoaed  in  diA 
ferent  terms;  thua:  Contrivance  proves  design: 
and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  contrivance 
indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The 
worid  abounds  with  contrivances:  and  all  the 
contrivanoea  which  we  are  argnainted  with,  aie 
directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no  doubt, 
exists;  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  o^ 
jeet  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are  contrived  toest, 
not  to  ache;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  inci- 
dental to  the  contrivance,  perhan  insepanbfe 
fipomiti  oreven,if  yoowill,totitbecB]fedad► 
Digltlzed  by  V^jOOQLC 
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&ct  in  the  contriTance :  but  it  is  not  the  object  of 
It.  This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to 
be  attended  to.  In  describing  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, vou  would  hardly  say  or  the  sickle,  that 
it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand ;  though  from 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  and  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  this  mischief  <^n  follows.  But 
if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, or  execution :  this  engine,  you  would  say,  is 
U>  extend  the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints ; 
this  to  break  the  bones ;  this  to  scorch  the  solos 
of  the  feet.  Here,  pain  and  misery  are  the  very 
objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this 
Bort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We 
never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring 
about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  disco- 
vered a  system  or  organization  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  this  is  to  irritate ; 
this  to  inflame;  this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel 
to  the  kidneys ;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour 
which  forms  the  gout :  if  by  chance  he  come  at  a 
psit  of  which  he  Knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he 
can  sajT  is,  that  it  is  useless ;  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incoounode,  to  annoy,  or  to 
torment.'^ 

The  TWO  CASES  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
the  most  of  difficulty  in  them,  as  forming  the 
most  of  the  appearance  of  exce^Hion  to  the  repre- 
sentation here  ffiven,  are  those  of  venomous  ani- 
mals, and  of  animals  pr^yi'n^  upon  one  another. 
These  properties  of  animals,  wnerever  they  are 
found,  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  design ;  be- 
cause there  is  in  all  cases  of  the  first,  and  in  most 
cues  of  the  second,  an  express  and  distinct  or- 
janiiatbn  provided  for  the  producing  of  them, 
under  the  first  head,  the  fangs  of  vipers,  the 
itinp  of  was{M  and  scorpions,  are  as  clearly  in- 
tended for  their  purpose,  as  any  animal  structure 
is  for  any  purpose  the  most  incontestably  benefi- 
ctaL  And  the  same  thing  must,  under  the  second 
besid,  be  acknowledged  of  the  talons  and  bc^ks  of 
Hrds,  of  the  tusks,  teeth,  and  claws,  of  lioasts  of 
Jfcv;  of  the  shark  s  mouth,  of  the  spider's  web, 
tad  of  numberless  weapons  of  offence  belonging 
JjdifTerent  tribes  of  voracious  insects.     We  can- 
■t,  therefore,*  avoid  the  difficulty  by  saying,  that 
|k  effect  was  not  intended.     The  only  question 
mn  to  us  is,  whether  it  be  ultimately  evil.   From 
Be  confessed  and  felt  imperfection  of  our  know- 
Wge,  we  ought  to  presume  that  there  may  be 
w»qQences  of  this  economy  which  are  hidden 
pm  us;  from  the  benevolence  which  pervades  the 
oen]  desi^s  of  nature,  we  ought  also  to  pre- 
me,  that  these  consequences,  if  tney  could  enter 
b  oor  cafenlation,  would  turn  the  balance  on 
I  fiivourable  side.    Both  these  I  contend  to  be 
Uooable  presumptions.     Not  reasonable  pre- 
inptions,  if  these  two  cases  were  the  only  cases 
m  nature  presented  to  our  observation ;  but 
wnable  presumptions  under  the  reflection,  that 
>  cases  in  question  are  combined  with  a  multi- 
fc  of  intentions,  all  proceeding  from  the  same 
thor,  and  all,  except  these,  directed  to  ends  of 
fcpated  utility.   Of  the  vindications,  however, 
t««  economy,  which  we  are  able  to  assign, 
Bh  as  most  extenuate  the  difficulty  are  the  foi- 
ling. 

^rth  respect  to  tenomotu  bites  and  stings,  it 
^  be  observed, — 
-  That,  the  animal  itself  bein^  regarded,  the 
''^  complained  of  iagood:  being  conducive, 


in  ail  cases,  to  the  defence  of  the  animal ;  in  Bome 
cases,  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey ;  and  in  some, 
probably,  to  the  killing  of  it,  when  caught,  by  m 
mortal  wound,  inflicted  in  the  passage  to  the  sto- 
mach, which  may  be  no  less  merciful  to  the  vic- 
tim, than  salutary  to  the  devourer.  In  the  viper, 
for  instance,  the  poisonous  &ng  may  do  that 
which,  in  otner  ammals  of  prey,  is  done  by  the 
crush  of  the  teeth.  Frogs  and  mice  might  be 
swallowed  alive  without  it. 

2.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  this  provi-i'^n  when 
it  comes  to  the  case  of  bttCK,  dt^jJly  l^vcq  tu  titi- 
man  bodies  and  to  those  of  large  qundrnprds,  is 
greatly  overdone ;  that  it  might  have  fuE tilled  its 
use,  and  yet  have  been  munh  k'fw  dflctciii  'W^  than 
it  is.  Now  I  believe  the  c^se  of  Ipitesj  whirh  pro- 
duce death  in  large  animals,  (of  etinga  I  think 
there  are  none^  to  be  very  ft^ w.  f  hi^  ex  pt*ritiietit* 
of  the  Abb^  Fontana,  whirli  wen?  nuiTi^rous,  go 
strongly  to  the  proof  of  tt  is  [joini  Hf  fifund  imi 
it  required  the  action  of  fivi-  exii»i.>pruk'd  vifipm  tu 
kill  a  dog  of  a  moderate  ai/.r :  but  thia,  lo  the  kiU- 
ing  of  a  mouse  or  a  frog,  v\  «inirU>  bite  w^^  sufH- 
cient ;  whi^h  agrees  with  \\\e  wiit-  wr  m^it^n  to  ths 
faculty.  The  Abbe  seem^  d  to  he  of  opLfiioii,  that 
the  bite  even  of  the  rattle  i^ritikf  woulJ  not  usuat- 
ly  be  mortal ;  allowing,  liowi^vcr,  ihat  in  certain 
particularly  unfortunate  cases,  as  when  the  punc- 
ture had  touched  some  very  tender  part,  priclced  m 
principal  nerve  for  instance,  or,  as  it  is  said,  some 
more  considerable  lymphatic  vessel,  death  might 
speedily  ensue. 

3.  It  has  been,  I  think,  very  justly  remarked, 
concerning  serpents,  that,  whilst  only  a  few  spe- 
cies possess  the  venomous  property,  that  property 
guanls  the  whole  tribe.  Trie  most  innocuous 
snake  is  avoided  with  as  much  care  as  a  viper. 
Now  the  terror  with  which  large  animals  regard 
this  class  of  reptiles,  is  its  protection;  and  this 
terror  is  foundea  on  the  formioable  revenge,  which 
a  few  of  the  number,  compared  with  the  whole, 
are  capable  of  taking.  The  species  of  serpents,  de- 
scribed by  Linnsus,  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
eighteen,  of  which  thirty-two  only  are  poisonous. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  animal  constitutions  are 
provided,  not  only  for  each  element,  but  for  each 
state  of  the  elements,  t.  e.  for  every  climate,  and 
for  every  temperature ;  and  that  part  of  the  mis- 
chief complained  of,  arises  fipom  animals  (the  hu- 
man animal  most  especially)  occupying  situations 
upon  the  earth,  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  nor 
were  ever  intended  for  their  habitation.  The  fol- 
ly and  wickedness  of  mankind,^  and  necessities 
proceeding  from  these  causes,  have  driven  multi- 
tudes of  the  species  to  seek  m  refuge  amongst 
burning  sands,  whilst  countries,  blessed  with  hos- 
pitable skies,  and  with  the  most  fertile  soils,  ie> 
main  almost  without  a  liuman  tenant  We  in- 
vade the  territories  of  wild  beasts  and  venomous 
reptiles,  and  then  complain  that  we  are  infested 
hy  their  bites  and  stings.  Some  accounts  of 
Africa  place  this  observation  in  a  strong  point 
of  view.  "  The  deserts,"  says  Adanson,  "  are  en- 
tirely barren,  except  where  they  are  found  to  pro- 
duce serpents :  and  in  such  quantities,  that  some 
extensive  idains  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
them."  These  are  the  natures  appropriated  to 
the  situation.  Let  them  enjoy  their  existence; 
let  them  have  their  country.  Surface  enough 
vrill  be  left  to  man,  though  his  numbers  were  in- 
creased a  hundred-fokl,  and  left  to  him,  where  he 
might  live,  exempt  from  these  annoyance*. 
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The  SECOND  cisiE^  viz.  that  of  animab  devour- 
ifig  one  another,  ramiabes  a  oonsidention  of 
much  larger  extent  To  iadjze  whether,  as  a  ge> 
nerd  provision,  Ihis  can  be  cfeemed  an  evi/,  even 
80  fitf  as  we  underrtand  its  consequences,  which, 
probaUj,  is  a  partial  underrtanding,  the  following 
reflections  are  fit  to  be  attended  to. 

1.  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the 
question.  Without  death  there  could  be  no  gene- 
ration, no  sexes,  do  parental  relation,  t.  e.  as  tEin|[B 
are  constituted,  no  animal  happiness.  The  parti- 
cular duration  of  life,  assiffneu  to  different  animals, 
can  form  no  part  of  the  <xnection;  because,  what- 
ever that  duration  be,  whiut  it  remains  finite  and 
limited,  it  may  always  be  asked,  why  it  is  no 
longer.  The  natural  age  of  difiierent  animals  va- 
ries, from  a  single  day  to  a  century  of  years.  No 
account  can  be  given  of  this  ^  nor  could  any  be 
given,  whatever  other  proportion  of  life  had  ob- 
tained amongst  them. 

The  term  then  of  life  in  dififerent  animals  being 
the  same  as  it  is,  the  question  is,  what  mode  of 
taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for  the  animal  it- 
self. 

Now,  according  to  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, (which  we  must  suppose  to  prevail,  or  we 
cannot  reason  at  ail  Ufwn  the  subject,)  the  three 
methods  by  which  life  is  usually  put  an  end  to, 
are  acute  mseases,  decay,  and  violence.  The  sim- 
ple and  natural  life  of  bmtes^  is  not  often  visited 
py  acute  distempers ;  nor  could  it  be  deemed  an 
improvement  oftheir  lot,  if  they  were.  Lei  it  be 
considered,  therefore,  in  what  a  condition  of  suf- 
fering and  misery  a  brute  animal  is  placed,  which 
is  left  to  perish  by  decay.  In  human  sickness  or 
infirmity,  there  is  the  assistance  of  man's  rational 
feUow-creatures,  if  not  to  alleviate  his  pains,  at 
least  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  his  own  activity.  A  brute,  in  nis 
wild  and  natural  state,  does  every  thing  for  him- 
self. When  his  strength,  therefore,  or  his  speed j 
or  his  limbs,  or  his  senses,  &il  him,  he  is  deliver- 
ed irrery  either  to  absolute  femine,  or  to  the  pro- 
tracted wretchedness  of  a  life  sk>wly  wasted  by 
the  scarcity  of  food.  Is  it  then  to  see  the  world 
filled  with  drooping,  superannuated,  half-starved, 
helpless,  and  unhealed,  animals,  that  yon  woukl 
alter  the  present  system  of  pursuit  and  pre^rl 

2.  Which  system  is  also  to  them  the  spring  of 
motion  and  activity  on  both  sides.  The  pursuit 
of  its  prey  forms  the  employment,  and  appears  to 
constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a  considerable  pait  of 
the  animal  creriion.  The  using  of  the  means  of 
defence,  or  flight,  or  precaution,  forms  also  the 
business  of  anothcnr  part.  And  even  of  this  latter 
tribe,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  their 
happiness  is  much  molested  by  toeir  fean.  Their 
danger  exists  continually;  and  in  some  cases 
they  seem  to  be  so  fer  sensible  of  it  as  to  provide, 
in  the  best  manner  they  can,  against  it;  but  it  is 
only  when  the  attack  is  actually  made  upon  them, 
that  they  appear  to  suflfer  from  it  To  contem- 
plate the  insecurity  of  their  oondiUon  with  anxiety 
and  dread,  requires  a  degree  of  reflection,  which 
(happily  for  themselves)  they  do  not  possess.  A 
hare^  notwithstanding  the  number  or  its  dangera 
and  Its  enemies,  is  ss  playful  an  animal  as  any 
other. 

3.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  question,  the  system 
of  animal  dettruction  ought  always  to  be  consi- 
dered in  strict  connexion  with  another  property 
of  animal  nature,  tiz.  euperfecundity.    They  ate 


coontervaHinff  qnafilles.  One  subsists  hj  tie 
correction  of  tne  other.  In  treating,  therrfeie,  tf 
the  subject  under  this  view  (which  is,  1  believe, 
the  true  one,)  our  business  will  be,  first,  to  point 
out  the  advantages  which  are  gained  b^  th« 
powers  in  nature  of  a  superabundant  muhipfica- 
tion :  and,  then,  to  show,  that  these  advanttscs 
are  ^  ma^y  le^s  for  appomtingthatsyitci^k 
national  hostihtaesy-whieh  we  are  endeavouring  to 
account  for. 

In  almost  afl  casef,  nature  prodooes  her  nip- 
plies  with  profusion.  A  single  cod-fish  spainw, 
m  one  season,  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  than  til 
the  inhabitants  «  Enriand  amount  ta  A  tbou- 
sand  other  instances  u  prolific  generation  ndgiit 
be  stated,  which,  though  not  equal  to  thii,  wooM 
carry  on  the  increase  u  the  species  with  a  rapiditjr 
which  outruns  cakubtion,  and  to  an  iminfason- 
Ue  extent.  The  advantages  of  such  a  contitn- 
tion  are  two:  fir§t,  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  work! 
always  full ;  whilst,  secondly,  it  allows  the  no- 
portion  between  the  several  species  of  aoiniaB  to 
be  differently  modified,  as  different  puipoMt  le- 
ouire,  or  as  diflerent  situations  may  afibid  ibr 
them  room  and  food.  Where  this  vast  fectmfity 
meets  with  a  vacancy  fitted  to  receive  the  tfcan, 
there  it  operates  with  its  whole  efiect;  there  it 
poun  in  its  numbers,  and  replenishes  the  waite. 
We  complain  of  what  we  call  the  exortstaot 
multiplicalion  of  some  troublesome  insects;  ool 


reflecting,  that  large  portions  of  nature  might  be 
left  v<Md  without  it  If  the  accounU  of  trsTeflm 
may  be  depended  upon,  immense  tracts  of  fbmt  is 
North  America  woukl  be  nearly  lost  to  sensiiive 
existence,  if  it  were  not  for  gnats.  "  In  tbethinlj 
inhabited  rrgions  of  America,  in  which  the  walfn 
stagnate  and  the  climate  is  warm,  the  wbUe  itr  ii 
filled  with  cmwds  of  these  insrcts."  Thus  it  is, 
that  whera  we  fooked  for  solitude  and  death-like 
silence,  we  meet  with  animation,  activity,  enjoj- 
ment ;  with  a  busy,  a  happy,  and  a  pcopkd  worn. 
Again ;  hosts  of  mice  are  reckonedf  amongst  the 
plagues  of  the  north-east  part  of  Europe ;  wheiof 
vast  plains  in  Siberia,  as  we  learn  from  good  au- 
thority, wouM  be  lifeless  without  them.  The 
Caspian  deserts  are  converted  by  their  prtsroce 
into  crowded  warrens.  Between  the  Yolp  sod 
the  Yaik,  and  in  the  country  o£  Hyrcsma,  the 
ground,  says  PftUas,  ii  in  many  places  cotatd 
with  little  hills,  raised  by  the  earth  cast  out  m 
forming  the  burrows.  Do  we  so  envy  tbne 
blissfulabodes,  as  to  pronounce  the  fecundity  bf 
which  they  are  suppbed  with  inhabitants,  tobeso 
evil:  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  not  of  pniK^ 
Farther,  by  virtue  of  this  same  snperfectmdHj, 
what  we  term  destruction,  becomes,  afanort  m- 
stantly,  the  parent  of  life.  What  we  call  bligfaU, 
are,  oftentimes,  Ic^pons  of  animated  beings,  diim- 
ing  their  portion  m  the  bounty  of  nature.  WbiC 
corrupts  tne  produce  of  the  earth  to  us,  pRpsra 
it  for  them.  And  it  is  by  means  of  their  tm^ 
multiplication,  that  they  take  poasession  of  tbdr 
pasture ;  a  sk>w  propagation  would  not  meet  die 
opportunity. , 

But  in  conjunction  with  the  occaaonal  nee  d 
this  fruitfulnesa,  we  observe,  also,  that  it  tSkmt 
the  proportion  between  the  several  spedee  d 
animals  to  be  difierently  modified,  as  difiefest 
purposes  of  utility  may  reauire.  When  d» 
forests  of  America  come  to  be  cleared,  and  the 
swamps  drained,  our  gnats  will  give  phte^» 
other  inhabitants.    If  the  population  of  Karofs 
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■hotdd  fprMd  to  the  north  and  the  east,  the 
will  retire  before  the  husbandman  and  the  shep- 
herd, and  yield  their  statbn  to  herds  and  flocks. 
In  what  concerns  the  human  species,  it  may  be  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  rhat  the  earth 
should  be  inhabited  by  a  shifting,  or  perhaps  a 
diculatinff  population.  In  this  economy,  it  is 
poflsible  that  there  ma;f  be  the  following  advan- 
tages :  when  ok!  countries  are  become  eiceeding- 
ly  corrupt,  simpler  modes  of  life,  purer  moniS, 
and  better  institutions,  may  rise  up  in  new  ones, 
whilst  fresh  soils  reward  the  cultivator  with  more 
plentiful  returns.  Thus  the  dtflferent  portions  of 
globe  come  into  use  in  succession  at  the  residence 
of  man ;  and,  in  his  absence,  entertain  other  guests, 
which,  br  their  sudden  multiplication,  hll  the 
chasm.  In  domesticated  animals,  we  find  the  ef- 
Ibct  of  their  fecundity  to  be,  that  we  can  always 
command  numbers;  we  can  always  have  as  many 
of  any  particular  species  as  we  please^  or  as  we 
can  support  Nor  do  we  complam  of  its  excess ; 
it  being  much  more  easy  to  regulate  abundance, 
than  to  supply  scarcity. 

But  then  this  myttr/ecundUy,  though  (tf  great 
occasional  use  and  importance,  excels  the  ordi- 
nary capadtv  of  nature  to  receive  or  support  ito 
]>rogeny.  All  superabundance  supposes  destruc- 
tion, or  must  destroy  itself.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
apedes  of  terrestrial  animals  whatever,  which 
would  not  overrun  the  earth,  if  it  were  permitted 
to  multiply  m  perfect  aafisty:  or  of  fish,  which 
would  not  fill  the  ocean:  at  least,  if  any  single 
npedes  were  left  to  their  natunJ  increase  without 
^•turbanoe  or  restraint,  the  food  of  other  species 
would  be  exhausted  by  their  maintenance.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  effecto  of  such  pio- 
Ufic  freoities  be  curtailed.  In  conjunction  with 
other  cheeks  and  limito,  all  subservient  to  the 
same  purpose,  are  the  thinnings  which  take  place 
mmong  animals,  by  their  action  upon  one  another. 
lo  some  instances  we  ourselves  experience^  v^ 
directly,  the  use  of  these  bostiUtics.  One  species 
of  insects  rids  us  of  another  species;  or  reduces 
their  ranks.  A  third  species,  perhaps,  keeps  the 
aeeond  within  bounds;  and  birds  or  linrds  are  a 
l^iee  against  the  inordinate  increase  by  which 
even  these  last  might  infest  us.  In  otHer,  more 
numerous,  and  possibly  more  important,  instances, 
this  disposition  of  things,  although  less  necessary 
or  useful  to  us,  and  of  course  less  observed  by  us, 
may  be  neceasary  and  usefiil  to  eertain  other  spe- 
cies:  or  even  for  the  preventing  of  the  Joss  of 
certain  species  6om  the  vnlverse :  a  misfortune 
which  seems  to  be  studiously  guarded  aoainst. 
Though  there  may  be  the  appearance  of  fiulure  in 
some  (tf  the  details  of  Nature's  works,  in  her  great 
porposes  there  never  are.  Her  species  never  foil. 
The  provision  which  was  originally  made  for 
continuing  the  replenishment  of  the  world,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  efiectual  through  a  long  sue- 
cession  of  ages. 

What  forther  shows,  that  the  system  of  de- 
atnietion  amongst  animals  holds  an  express  rela- 
tioa  to  the  system  of  fecundity;  that  they  are  parte 
indeed  of  one  compensatory  scheme;  is,  that,  in 
coch  species,  the  fecundity  bears  a  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  the  animal,  to  the  weakness,  to 
the  shortness,  of  ite  natural  term  of  life,  and  to 
the  dangers  and  enemies  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ecL  An  elephant  produces  but  one  calf;  a  butter- 
fly lays  six  hundred  eggs.  Birds  cf  prey  sekfem 
ptodnoe  more  than  two  eggs;  the  sparrow  tribe, 


and  the  duck  tribe,  frequently  sit  upon  a  doren. 
In  the  rivers,  we  meet  with  a  thousand  minnows 
for  one  pike ;  in  the  sea,  a  miUion  of  herrings  for 
a  single  shark.  Compensotion  obtains  through 
out.  Defencelessness  and  devastation  are  repair- 
ed by  fecundity. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  considera- 
tions, because  the  subiect  to  which  they  apply, 
namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one  another, 
forms  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  instance,  in  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  of  an  economy,  stomped  by 
marks  of  desi|pi,  in  which  the  character  of  utility 
can  be  called  m  question.  The  case  of  venomous 
animals  is  of  much  inferior  consequence  to  the 
case  of  prey,  and,  in  some  degree,  is  also  included 
under  it  To  both  cases  it  is  probable  that  many 
more  reasons  bek>ng,  than  those  of  which  we  are 
in  possession. 

Our  FIRST  PROPOSITION,  and  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  defending,  was,  "  that,  in  a 
vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  which  contrivance 
is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  be- 
neficial." 

Our  SRCOND  PROPOSITION  is,  ''  that  the  Deity 
has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations,  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or 
when  the  purpose^  so  fiur  as  it  was  necessary, 
might  have  oeen  efimed  by  the  operation  of  pain.** 

This  proposition  may  be  thus  explained :  The 
capacities,  which,  according  to  tiM  established 
course  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  the  support  or 
preservation  of  an  animal,  however  manifestly 
they  may  be  the  result  of  an  organization  con- 
trived for  the  purpose,  can  only  be  deemed  an  act 
or  a  part  of  tfaye  same  will,  as  that  whkh  decreed 
the  existence  of  the  aninial  itself;  because,  whe- 
ther the  creation  proceeded  from  a  benevolent  or  a 
malevolent  being,  these  capacities  must  have  been 
given,  if  the  animal  existed  at  all.  Animal  pro- 
perties, therefore,  which  fall  under  this  description, 
do  not  strictly  prove  the  goodness  of  God :  they 
may  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  they  may 
prove  a  high  degree  of  power  and  intelligence: 
but  they  do  not  prove  his  ffoodness;  forssmuch  as 
they  must  have  been  found  in  any  creation  which 
was  capable  of  continuance,  although  it  is  possible 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  creation  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  being  whose  views  rested  upon 


But  there  is  a  class  of  properties,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  superadded  from  an  intention  exprnsly 
directed  to  happiness ;  an  intention  to  give  a  hap- 
py existence  distinct  from  the  general  intention  of 
providing  the  means  of  existence ;  and  that  is,  of 
capacities  for  pleasure,  in  cases  wherein,  so  fiir  as 
the  conversation  of  the  iodivklual  or  of  the  species 
is  concerned,  they  were  not  wanted,  or  wherein 
the  purpose  might  have  been  secured  by  the  ope- 
ration of  pain.  The  provision  which  is  made  of  a 
variety  or  objecte,  not  necessary  to  life,  and  minis- 
tering only  to  our  pleasures :  and  the  properties 
given  to  the  necessaries  of  life  themselves,  by 
whkh  they  contribute  to  pleasure  as  well  as  pre- 
servation;  show  a  forther  design,  than  that  of 
giving  existence^* 

A  sinffle  instance  will  make  all  this  clear.  As- 
suming the  necessity  of  food  for  the  support  of 


*  See  Ibis  topic  considered  in  Dr.  Balguv*s  Treatise 

upon  the  Divine  Denevolence.    Tliis  excellent  antlior 

first,  I  tbinit,  proposed  it ;  and  nearly  in  the  term^  in 

which  it  is  here  tuted.    Some  other  obMrvationM  also 

1  under  this  bead  are  taken  froia  that  treatise. 
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tnimd  Gib ;  It  is  requisite,  that  the  animal  be  pro- 
vided with  oi^ns,  fitted  ^  for  the  procuring,  re- 
ceiving, and  d^esting,  of  its  food,  it  may  also  be 
neceasaiy,  tliat  the  animal  be  impelled  by  its  sen- 
sations to  exert  its  organs.  But  the  pain  of  hun- 
ger would  do  all  this.  Why  add  pleasure  to  the 
act  of  eating ;  sweetness  and  relish  to  food  1  why  a 
new  and  appropriate  sense  for  the  perception  of  me 
pleasure?  Why  should  the  juice  of  a  peach,  ap- 
plied to  the  palate,  afTect  the  part  so  'difTerently 
m>m  what  it  does  when  nibbed  upon  the  palm  of 
the  hand  1  This  is  a  constitution  which,  so  far  as 
mppeare  to  me,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but 
the  pure  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  Eating  is 
necessary;  but  the  pleasure  attending  it  is  not 
necessary:  and  that  this  pleasure  depends,  not 
only  upon  our  being  in  possession  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  which  is  different  urom  every  other,\)ut  upon 
m  Darticular  state  of  the  organ  in  which  it  resides, 
m  felicitous  adaptation  of  we  organ  to  the  object, 
will  be  confessed  by  sny  one,  who  may  happen  to 
have  experienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  fevers,  when  every  taste  is  irre- 
gular, and  every  one  baa. 

In  mentioning  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  mive  made  choice  of  a  trifiins 
example.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  They  afford 
m  share  of  enjoyment  to  man ;  but  to  brutes  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  of  very  great  importance.  A 
horse  at  liberty  passes  a  gr^  part  of  his  waking 
hours  in  eating.  To  the  ox,  tne  sheep,  the  deer, 
and  other  ruminating  animals,  the  pleasure  is 
doubled.  Their  whofe  time  almost  is  divided  be- 
tween brownng  upon  their  pasture  and  chewing 
their  cud.  Wnatever  the  pleasure  be,  it  is  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  their  existence.  If  there  be 
animals,  sucn  as  the  lupous  fish,  which  swallow 
their  prey  whole,  and  at  once,  without  any  time, 
as  it  snould  seem,  for  either  drawing  out,  or  re- 
lishing, the  taste  in  the  mouth,  is  it  an  improba- 
ble conjecture,  that  the  seat  of  taste  with  them  is 
in  the  stomach ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure, whether  it  be  taste  or  not,  accompanies  the 
dissohition  of  the  food  in  that  receptacle,  which 
dissolution  in  seneral  is  carried  on  very  slowljrl 
If  this  opinion  tw  right,  they  are  more  than  repaid 
far  the  aefect  of  palate.  The  feast  lasts  as  long 
as  the  digestion. 

In  seeling  for  argument,  we  need  not  stay  to 
insist  upon  tne  comparative  importance  of  our  ex- 
ample ;  for  the  observation  holas  equally  of  all,  or 
of  mree  at  least  of  the  other  senses.  The  neces- 
nry  purpose  of  hearing  might  have  been  answered 
without  harmony;  of  smelly  without  fragrance ;  of 
vision,  without  b^uty.  Now,  "if  the  Deity  had 
been  indlflerent  about  our  happiness  or  misery, 
we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune,  (as  all  de- 
sign by  thu  supposition  is  excluded,)  both  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the 
supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  excite  it."  I 
allege  these  as  tiDo  felicities,  for  they  arc  different 
things^  yet  both  necessary :  the  sense  bein^  formed, 
the  objects,  which  were  applied  to  it,  might  not 
have  suited  it;  the  objects  being  fixed,  the  sense 
might  not  have  agreed  with  them.  A  coincidence 
is  here  required,  which  no  accident  can  account 
for.  There  are  three  possible  suppositions  upon 
the  subject,  and  no  more.  The  first;  that  the 
sense,  by  its  original  constitution,  was  made  to 
suit  the  object:  the  second ;  that  the  object,  by  its 
original  constitution,  was  made  to  suit  the  sense : 
the  third;  that  the  sense  is  so  constituted)  as  to  be 


able,  either  universally,  or  within  oeitain  linnli, 
by  habit  and  familiarity,  to  render  every  abject 
pleasant.  Whichever  of  these  suppositions  ws 
adopt,  the  effect  evinces,  on  the  part  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  a  studious  benevolenoe.  If  the 
pleasuTta  which  we  derive  firom  any  of  our  senses, 
depend  upon  an  original  con^puity  between  the 
sense  ana  the  properties  perceived  by  it,  we  know 
bjT  experience,  that  the  adjustment  demanded, 
with  respect  to  the  qualities  which  were  oonferrea 
upon  the  objects  that  surround  us,  not  onlydnioe 
and  selection,  out  of  a  boundless  variety  of  pos«- 
ble  qualities  with  which  these  objects  might  have 
been  endued,  but  a  proportioning  aUo  qfdegree^ 
because  an  excess  or  defect  of  intensitjr  spols  the 
perception,  as  much  almost  as  an  error  in  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  quality.  Likewise  the  dagm 
of  dulness  or  acuteness  m  the  sense  itself^  is  no 
arbitrary  thing,  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ooo- 
gmity  here  spoken  of,  requires  to  be  in  an  exactor 
near  correspondency  with  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pression. The  dulness  of  the  senses  fonns  the 
complaintof  old  age.  Persons  in  fevers,  and,  1 
beUeve,  in  most  manfacal  cases,  experience  great 
torment  from  their  preternatural  acuteness.  An 
increased,  no  leas  than  an  impaired  sensibility,  in- 
duces a  state  of  disease  and  suffering. 

The  doctrine  of  a  specific  con^rroity  between 
animal  senses  and  their  objects,  is  strongly  &- 
voured  by  what  is  observed  of  insects  in  mt  elee- 
tion  of  their  food.  Some  of  these  will  feed  upon 
one  kind  of  plant  or  animal,  and  upon  do  other: 
some  caterpillars  upon  the  cabbage  alone;  soms 
upon  the  black  cnmnt  alone.  The  species  of  cafter- 
pdlar  which  eats  the  vine,  will  starve  upon  the 
elder ;  nor  will  that  which  we  llnd  upon  fennd, 
touch  the  rose-bush.  Some  insects  confine  them- 
selves to  two  or  three  kinds  of  plants  or  animals. 
Some  again  show  so  strong  a  prefermce,  as  to  af- 
ford reason  to  believe,  that,  though  they  may  be 
driven  by  hunger  to  others,  they  are  led  by  the 
pleasure  of  taste  to  a  few  particular  plants  alone: 
and  all  this,  as  it  should  seem,  independently  of 
habit  or  imitation. 

But  should  we  accept  the  third  hypothesia,  and 
even  carry  it  so  far,  as  to  ascribe  every  thing 
which  concerns  the  question  to  habit  (as  in  certain 
species,  the  human  species  moat  particularly,  there 
is  reason  to  attribute  something,)  we  have  then 
before  us  an  animal  ca|»city,  not  less  perhaps  to 
be  admired  than  the  native  congruities  whioi  the 
other  scheme  adopts.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  i«- 
sult  from  any  fixed  necessity  in  nature,  that  vrhat 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  senses  should  of  oooibb 
become  agreeaiHe  to  them.  It  is,  so  for  as  it  sab- 
nsts,  a  power  of  accommodation  provided  in  these 
senses  mr  the  Author  of  their  structure,  and  fmas 
a  part  of'^their  perfection. 

In  whichever  way  we  regard  the  senses,  they 
appear  to  be  specific  gifts,  ministering,  not  only  to 
preservation,  out  to  pleasure.  But  what  we 
usually  call  the  sense*,  are  probably  tbenasdves 
far  from  being  the  only  vehicles  of  enjoyment,  or 
the  whole  of  our  constitution  which  is  calcolsytod 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  many  internal 
sensations  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  haitU  j  re- 
ferable to  any  of  the  five  senses.  Some  physiolo- 
gbts  have  holden,  that  all  secretion  is  pleasarable; 
and  that  the  complacency  which  in  health,  with- 
out any  external  assi^able  object  to  excite  it,  we 
derive  from  life  itself,  is  the  efiect  of  our  secrstioRs 
going  on  well  within  us.    All  thift  may  be  tine: 
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Lot  If  trae^  what  roason  can  be  aari^ed  for  it, 
except  the  will  of  the  Creator  1  It  may  reasona- 
hlv  be  aaked,  Why  is  any  thinff  a  pleasure  1  and 
I  know  no  answer  which  can  Be  returned  to  the 
question,  b«t  that  which  refere  it  to  appointment 

We  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  our  plea- 
sarea  in  the  simple  and  original  perception ;  and, 
even  when  physical  sensations  are  assumed,  we 
can  seldom  account  for  them  in  the  secondary 
and  complicated  shapes,  in  which  they  take  the 
name  or  diversions.  1  never  yet  met  with  a 
sportsman,  who  could  tell  me  in  what  the  sport 
consisted ;  who  could  resolve  it  into  its  principle, 
and  state  that  principle.  I  have  been  a  great  fol- 
lower of  fishinff  myself,  and  in  its  cheerful  soli- 
tude have  paai«I  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a 
sufficiently  happy  tife:  but,  to  this  moment,  I 
eould  never  trace  out  tne  source  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  aflR>rded  me. 

The  "  quantum  in  rebus  inane !"  whether  ap- 
plied to  our  amusements  or  to  our  graver  pursuits 
^to  which,  in  truth,  it  sometimes  eouaUy  belongs,) 
IB  always  ah  unjust  complamt  It  trifles  engaj^o, 
and  if  trifles  moke  us  happy,  the  true  reflection 
suggested  by  the  experiment,  is  upon  the  tendency 
of  nature  to  gratification  and  enjoyment,  wliich 
is,  in  other  words,  the  j^oodness  of  its  Author 
towards  his  sensitive  creation. 

Rational  natures  abo,  as  such,  exhibit  qualities 
'which  help  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  position. 
The  degree  of  understanding  found  in  mankind, 
is  QsuaDy  much  greater  thui  what  is  necessary 
lor  mere  preservation.  The  pleasure  of  choosing 
lor  themselves,  and  of  prosecuting  the  object  of 
their  choice,  should  seem  to  be  an  original  source 
of  enjoyment  The  pleasures  received  nom  things, 
ffveatj  beautiful,  or  new,  firom  imitation,  or  from 
the  liberal  arts,  are,  in  some  measure,  not  only 
superadded,  but  unmixed,  gratifications,  having 
DO  pains  to  balance  them.* 

Ido  not  know  whether  our  attachment  to  pro- 
perty be  not  something  more  than  the  mere  dic- 
tate of  reason,  or  even  than  the  mere  eflect  of 
•SBOciation.  -  Property  oommbnicates  a  charm  to 
whatever  is  the  ooject  of  it  It  b  the  first  of  our 
abstract  ideas:  it  cleaves  to  us  the  closest  and 
the  longest.  It  endears  to  the  child  its  plaything, 
to  the  peasant  Jiis  cottage,  to  the  landnolder  his 
estate.  It  supplies  the  place  of  prospect  and 
scenery.  Instead  of  coveting  the  beauty  of  dis- 
tant situations,  it  teaches  every  man  to  find  it  in 
bis  own.  It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to 
plaina  and  fens,  tinge  and  colouring  to  clays  and 

All  these  considerations  come  in  aid  of  our 
second  proposition.  The  reader  will  now  bear  in 
miiid  what  our  two  propositions  were.  They 
were,  firstly,  that  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances, 
in  which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of 
the  contrivance  is  beneficial :  secondly,  that  the 
Deity  has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  pur^ 
pose;  or  when  the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary, might  have  been  effected  by  the  operation 
of  pain. 

Whilst  these  propositions  can  be  maintained, 
we  are  authorized  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity  the 
chaiacter  of  benevolence :  and  what  is  benevo- 
lence at  an,  must  in  him  be  inJtnUe  benevolence, 
by  reason  of  the  infinite,  that  is  to  say,  the  incal- 


culably ffieat,  number  of  objects,  upon  which  it  is 
exercised. 


*  BsHgay  on  tin  Divine  BenevolsDee. 


Of  the  origin  op  evil,  no  universal  solution 
has  been  discovered  ;  I  mean,  no  solution  which 
reaches  to  all  cases  of  complaint.  The  most  com- 
prehensive is  that  which  arises  from  the  consi- 
deration of  general  rules.  We  may,  I  think, 
without  much  diflkuHy,  be  brought  to  admit  the 
four  following  points:  first,  that  important  advan- 
ta^  may  accrue  to  the  universe  nom  the  order 
ornature  proceeding  according  to  general  laws : 
secondly,  that  general  laws,  however  well  set  and 
constituted,  often  thwart  and  cross  one  another: 
thirdly,  that  from  these  thwartings  and  crossings, 
frequent  particukr  inconveniences  will  arise :  ana 
fourthly,  that  it  agrees  with  our  observation  to 
suppose,  that  some  degree  of  these  inconveniences 
takes  place  in  the  works  of  nature.  These 
points  may  be  allowed ;  and  it  may  also  be  assert- 
ed, that  the  general  laws  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  directed  to  beneficial  ends.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  many  of  these  laws  we  are 
not  acquainted  at  all,  or  we  are  totally  unable  to 
trace  them  in  their  branches,  and  in  their  opera* 
tion;  the  eflect  of  which  ignorance  is,  that  they 
cannot  be  of  importance  to  us  as  measures  by 
which  to  regulate  our  conduct.  The  conservation 
of  them  may  be  of  importance  in  other  respects, 
or  to  other  beings,  but  we  are  uninformed  oi  their 
value  or  use;  uninformed,  consequently,  when, 
and  how  far,  they  may  or  may  not  be  suspended, 
or  their  effects  turned  aside,  by  a  presiding  and 
benevolent  will,  without  incurring  greater  evils 
than  those  whidi  would  be  avoided.  The  const-» 
deration,  therefore,  of  gfeneral  laws,  although  it 
may  concern  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil 
very  nearly  (which  I  think  it  does,)  reeUln  views 
disproportionate  to  our  faculties,  and  in  a  know- 
ledge which  we  do  not  possess.  It  serves  rather 
to  account  for  the  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
than  to  supf^  us  with  distinct  answers  to  our, 
difficulties.  However,  whilst  we  assent  to  the' 
above-stated  propositions  as  principles,  whatever 
uncertainty  we  majr  find  in  the  application,  we 
lay  a  ground  for  believing,  that  cases  of  anparent 
evil,  for  which  ve  can  suggest  no  particular  rea- 
son, are  governed  by  reasons,  which  are  more 
general,  which  lie  deeper  in  the  order  of  second 
causes,  and  which  on  that  account  are  rpmoved  to 
a  greater  distance  from  us. 

The  doctrine  oiimpierjectiona,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
of  evils  of  imperfection,  furnishes  an  account^ 
founded,  like  the  former,  in  views  of  univeiaal 
nature.  The  doctrine  is  briefly  this :— It  is  pro* 
bable,  that  creation  may  be  better  replenished  b^ 
sensitive  beings  of  diflferent  sorts,  than  by  sensi- 
tive beings  all  of  one  sort  It  is  likewise  proba- 
ble, that  it  may  be  better  replenished  by  different 
orders  of  beings  rising  one  above  another  in  gra- 
dation, than  by  beings  possessed  of  equal  degrees 
of  perfection.  Now,  a  gradation  of  such  beings 
impUes  a  gradation  of  imperfections.  No  class 
can  justly  complain  of  the  imperfections  which 
belong  to  its  place  in  the  scale,  unless  it  were 
allowable  for  it  to  complain,  that  a  scale  of  being 
was  appointed  in  nature ;  for  which  appointment 
there  appear  to  be  reasons  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. 

In  like  manner,  JlnUeness^  or  what  is  resolva* 
Ue  into  finiteneasi  in  inanimate  subjects,  can 
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never  be  a  jiut  milject  of  complaint ;  became  if 
it  were  ever  lo,  it  would  be  always  so :  we  mean, 
that  we  can  never  reasonably  demand  that  things 
should  be  laiver  or  more,  when  the  same  demand 
might  be  made,  whatever  the  quantity  or  number 
was. 

And  to  me,  it  seems,  that  the  sense  of  mankind 
has  so  fiir  aoauiesced  in  these  reasons,  as  that  we 
seldom  complain  of  evils  of  this  class,  when  we 
dearly  perceive  them  to  be  such.  What  I  have 
to  add,  therefore,  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of  some  other  evils,  which  stand  upon  the 
same  foot  of  vindication  as  evils  of  confessed  im- 
perfection. We  never  complain,  that  the  fflobe 
of  our  earth  is  too  small:  nor  should  we  compain, 
if  it  were  even  much  smaller.  But  where  is  the 
difference  to  us,  between  a  less  globe,  and  part  of 
the  present  beinff  uninhabitable  1  The  inhabitr 
ants  of  an  bhuid  may  be  apt  enough  to  murmur 
at  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  it,  against  its 
rocks,  or  sands,  or  swamps;  but  no  one  thinks 
himself  authoriziad  to  murmur,  simply  because  the 
island  is  not  larger  than  it  is^  Yet  these  are  the 
samegriefe. 

The  above  are  the  two  metaphysical  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  this  great  ques- 
tion. They  are  not  ue  worse  for  being  metaphy- 
sical, provided  they  be  founded  (which  1  think 
they  are)  in  right  reasoning :  but  they  are  of  a 
nature  too  wide  to  be  brought  under  our  survey, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  apply  them  in  the  detail. 
Our  speculations,  therefore,  are  perhaps  better 
employed  when  they  confine  themselves  within  a 
narrower  drde. 

The  observations  which  follow,  are  of  this  more 
Gmited,  but  more  determinate^  kind. 

Of  bodily  foin^  the  principal  observation,  no 
doubt,  is  that  which  we  have  already  made,  and 
alreaay  dwelt  upon,  viz,  "  that  it  is  seldom  the 
object  of  contrivance ;  that  when  it  is  so,  the  con- 
trivance rests  ultimately  in  good." 

To  which,  however,  may  be  added,  that  the  an- 
.nexing  of  pain  to  the  means  of  destruction,  is  a 
saluta^  provision;  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  vigi- 
lance and  caution ;  both  gives  notice  of  danger, 
and  exdtes  those  endeavours  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  preservation.  The  evil  conseouence,  which 
sometimes  arises  from  the  want  of  tnat  timely  in- 
timation of  danger  which  pain  gives,  is  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  by  the  example 
of  fiost-bitten  Kmbs.  I  have  conversed  with  pa- 
tients who  had  lost  toes  and  fingers  by  this  cause. 
They  have  in  general  told  me.  that  tney  were  to- 
tally unconsdous  <^  any  kx»l  uneasiness  at  the 
time.  Some  I  have  heard  declare,  that,  whilst 
they  were  about  their  employinent,  neither  their 
situation,  nor  the  state  of  the  air  was  unpleasant 
They  felt  no  rain ;  they  suspected  no  mischief: 
till,  by  the  application  of  warmth,  they  discovered, 
too  late,  the  nital  injury  which  some  of  their  ex- 
tremities had  sufiered.  I  say  that  this  shows  the 
use  of  pain,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of  such  a 
monitor.  I  believe  also  that  the  use  extends  ferther 
than  we  suppose,  or  can  now  trace ;  that  to  disa- 
greeable sensations  we,  and  all  animals,  owe,  or 
nave  owed,  many  habits  of  action  which  are  salu- 
tary, but  which  are  become  so  fiuniUar,  as  not 
easdy  to  be  referred  to  thdr  origin. 

Pain  also  itself  is  not  without  its  aUeviatunu, 
It  may  be  violent  and  frequent ;  but  it  is  seldom 
both  violent  and  long-continued :  and  its  pauses 
and  intermissions  become  positive  pleasures.    It 


has  the  power  of  shedding  a  flatUbctkm  over  in- 
tervals of  ease,  which,  I  Mlieve,  few  enjoyments 
exceed.  A  man  resting  from  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 
gout,  is,  for  the  time,  in  possession  of  feelings 
which  undisturbed  health  cannot  impart.  Th^ 
may  be  deariy  bought,  but  still  they  are  to  be  set 
against  the  price.  And,  indeed,  it  depends  upon 
the  duration  and  urgency  of  the  pam,  whether 
they  be  deariy  bought  or  not  I  am  fer  from  be- 
ing sure,  that  a  man  is  not  a  gainer  by  suffi*ring  a 
mooerate  interruption  of  bodOy  ease  tar  a  eoopls 
of  hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty.  Two  very 
common  observations  fiivour  this  opinion :  one  is, 
that  remissions  of  pain  call  forth,  from  those  vrbo 
experience  them,  stronger  expressions  of  satisfeo- 
tion  and  of  gratitude  towards  both  the  author  and 
the  instruments  of  their  relief,  than  are  exdted  by 
advantages  of  any  other  kind :  the  second  is,  that 
the  spirits  of  sick  men  do  not  sink  in  proportion 
to  the  acutenesB  of  theb  suflerinffi;  but  rather 
appear  to  be  roused  and  supports,  not  by  pain, 
but  by  the  high  degree  of  comfort  which  they  de- 
rive from  its  cessation,  or  even  its  subridency, 
whenever  that  occurs ;  and  which  they  taste  vritb 
a  relish,  that  diffuses  some  uortion  of  mental  com- 
placency over  the  whoks  «  that  mixed  state  of 
sensations  in  which  disease  has  placed  them. 

In  connexion  with  bodily  pain  may  be  consider- 
ed bodily  disease,  whether  painful  or  not  Few 
diseases  are  fatal.  I  have  before  me  the  aoc 
of  a  diqiensary  in  the  neighbourhood,  whidi  i 
six  years*  experience  as  fi>Uows: 

Admitted    ....    6490 

Cured 5476 

Dead 934 

And  this  I  suppose  neariy  to  agree  with  what 
other  similar  institutions  exhibit.  Now,  in  aU 
these  cases,  some  disorder  must  have  been  fek,  or 
the  patients  would  not  have  applied  for  a  remedy; 
yet  we  see  how  huge  a  proportion  of  the  makdifs 
which  were  brought  forward,  have  either  yielded 
to  proper  treatment,  or,  what  is  more  pmoble, 
ceased  of  thdr  own  accord.  We  owe  these  fie- 
quent  recoveries,  and,  where  recovery  does  not 
take  place,  tins  patience  of  the  human  oonstitution 
under  many  of  the  distempers  by  which  it  is  vi- 
nted,  to  two  benefactions  of  our  nature.  One  is, 
that  she  works  within  certain  limits ;  allows  of  a 
certain  latitude  within  which  health  may  be  pre- 
served, and  within  the  confines  of  which  it  only 
suflers  a  graduated  diminotion.  Difleient  qoan- 
tities  of  Mod,  different  degrees  of  exeidse,  mfier- 
ent  portions  of  sleep,  difilerent  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, are  compatible  with  the  possession  of  health. 
So  likewise  it  b  vrith  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, with  many  internal  functions  c€  the  body, 
and  with  the  state,  probably,  of  most  of  its  in- 
ternal oigans.  The^  may  vary  oonsideiably,  not 
only  without  destroying  lifej  but  without  oocasion- 
ing  sny  high  degree  of  inconveniency.  The 
other  property  of  our  nature  to  which  we  are  still 
more  behoMen,  n  its  constant  endeavour  to  veston 
itself,  when  disordered,  to  its  regular  course.  The 
fluids  of  the  body  appear  to  possess  a  power  of 
separating  and  expeliing  any  noxious  substance 
which  may  have  mixed  itself  with  them.  This 
they  do,  in  eruptive  fevers,  by  a  kind  of  despnras- 
tion,  as  Sydenham  calls  it,  anakwoos  in  sHse 
measure  to  the  intesHne  actkm  by  winch  ferment- 
ing liquore  work  the  yest  to  the  wirface.  The  so- 
Ikb,  on  their  part,  when  their  action  is  obstraded, 
not  only  resume  their  actum,  as  soon  as  the  sb- 
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itracdon  is  removed,  bat  they  etniggle  with  the 
unpediment  Th^  take  tn  action  as  near  to  the 
true  one,  as  the  difficoltj  and  the  disorganization, 
with  which  they  have  to  contend,  will  allow  of. 

Of  mortal  diseases,  the  great  use  is  to  reconcile 
OS  to  deatiL  The  horror  of  death  proves  the  va- 
lue of  life.  Bat  it  is  in  the  power  of  disease  to 
abate,  or  even  extinguish,  this  horror:  which  it 


. J  It,  issur 

prised  with  the  change  which  has  been  wrought 
in  himself,  when  he  compares  the  view  which  he 
entertains  of  death  upon  a  sick-bed,  with  the 
heart^nking  dismajr  with  which  he  should  some 
time  sffo  have  met  it  in  health.  There  is  no  simi- 
KtQde  between  the  sensations  of  a  man  led  to  ex- 
ecution, and  the  calm  expiring  of  a  patient  at  the 
ck)se  of  his  disease.  Death  to  him  is  only  the  last 
ofabn^  train  of  chanffes;  in  his  progress  through 
which,  it  is  possible  uiat  he  may  experience  no 
shocks  or  saaden  transitions. 

Death  ^  itself,  as  a  mode  of  removal  and  of  suc- 
cession, is  so  connected  with  the  whole  order  of 
oar  animal  world,  that  almost  every  thing  in  that 
woiid  must  be  changed,  to  be  able  to  do  without 
it  It  ma?  seem  likewise  impossible  to  separate 
the  fear  of  death  from  the  enjoyment  of  Fife,  or 
the  perception  of  that  fear  from  rational  natures. 
Brutes  are  in  a  great  measure  dehvered  from  all 
anxiety  on  this  account  by  the  inferiority  of  their 
fiKulties ;  or  rather  they  seem  to  be  armed  ^th 
the  apprehension  of  death  just  sufficiently  to  put 
them  upon  the  means  or  preservation,  and  no 
fiirther.  But  would  a  human  being  wish  to  pur- 
chase this  immunity  at  the  expense  oi  those  men- 
tal powers  which  enable  him  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  1 

Death  implies  tepofration :  and  the  loss  of  those 
whom  we  love,  must  necessarily,  so  fhr  as  we  can 
conceive,  be  accompanied  with  pain.  To  the 
brute  creatbn,  nature  seems  to  have  stepped  in 
with  some  secret  provision  for  their  relier,  under 
ttie  rupture  of  their  attachments.  In  their  in- 
stincts towards  their  oflspring,  and  of  their  off- 
^irinff,  to  them,  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  ob- 
serve now  ardently  they  love,  and  how  soon  they 
Ibf^^et  The  pertuuicity  of  human  sorrow,  (upon 
which,  time  also,  at  len^h,  lays  its  softening  hand,]^ 
is  probably,  thoreibre,  m  some  manner  connectea 
with  the  qualities  of  our  rational  or  moral  nature. 
One  thintf  however  is  clear,  viz.  that  it  is  better 
that  we  should  possess  affections,  the  sources  of 
so  many  virtues,  and  so  many  joys,  although  they 
be  exposed  to  the  incidents  of  Ufe,  as  weU  as  the 
interruptions  d  mortality,  than,  by  the  want  of 
them,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  selfishness,  apathy, 
and  quietism. 

Of  other  external  evils,  (still  confining  ourselves 
to  what  are  called  physical  or  natural  evils,)  a  con- 
siderable part  come  within  the  scope  of  the  follow- 
ing observation : — The  great  principle  of  human 
satisfiu^tion  is  engagement.  It  is  a  most  just  dis- 
tinction, which  the  late  Mr.  Tucker  has  dwelt 
upon  so  largely  in  his  works,  between  pleasures 
in  which  we  are  passive,  and  pleasures  in  which 
we  are  active.  And,  I  believe,  every  attentive 
observer  of  human  life  will  assent  to  his  posi- 
tion, that,  however  g[rateful  the  sensations  may 
occaMonally  be  in  which  we  are  passive,  it  is  not 
Cliese,  but  the  hitter  class  of  our  pleasures,  whidi 
...  ..^.  ^luch  iupply  that  regular 


stream  of  moderate  and  mSscellaiieoas  enjoyments^ 
in  which  happiness,  as  distinguished  from  volup- 
tuousness^ consists.  Now  for  rational  occupatioiL 
which  is,  m  other  words,  for  the  very  material  of^ 
contented  existence,  there  would  be  no  place  left, 
if  either  the  things  with  which  we  had  to  do  were 
absolutely  impracticable  to  our  endeavours,  or  if 
they  were  too  obedient  to  our  uses.  A  woiid  fur- 
nished with  advantages  on  one  side^  and  beset  with 
difficulties,  wants,  and  inconvemences.  on  the 
other,  is  the  proper  abode  of  free,  raUonaJ,  and  ac- 
tive natures,  bfnnjg  the  fittest  to  stimulate  and  ex- 
ercise their  feculties.  The  very  rtfractorineM  of 
the  objects  they  have  to  deal  with  contributes  to 
this  purpose.  A  world  in  which  nothing  depended 
upon  ourselves,  however  it  miffht  have  smted  an 
imaginary  race  of  beings,  womd  not  have  suited 
mankind.  Their  skill,  prudence,  industry ;  their 
various  arts,  and  their  best  attainments,  m>m  the 
application  of  which  they  draw,  if  not  their  high- 
est, their  most  permanent  gratifications,  would  be 
insignificant,  if  things  could  be  either  moulded  by 
our  volitions,  or,  of  their  own  accord,  conformed 
themselves  to  our  views  and  wishes.  Now  it  is  in 
this  refractoriness  that  we  discern  the  seed  and 
principle  of  phyncal  evil,  as  £ur  as  it  arises  from 
that  which  is  external  to  us. 

Civil  evils,  or  the  evils  of  civil  life,  are  much 
more  easily  disposed  of,  than  physical  evils;  be- 
cause they  are,  in  truth,  of  much  less  ma^tude, 
and  also  because  they  vesultj  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
Fity,  not  only  from  tne  constitution  of  our  nature, 
but  from  a  yaxi  of  that  constitution  which  no 
one  would  wish  to  see  altered.  The  case  is  this: 
Mankind  will  in  every  country  breed  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  of  distress.  That  point  may  be  difier- 
ent  in  difierent  countries  or  ages,  according  to  the 
established  usages  of  life  in  each.  It  will  also 
shift  upon  the  scale,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  inhabitants,  according  as  the  quan- 
tity of  provision,  which  is  either  produced  in  the 
country,  or  supplied  to  it  from  other  countries, 
may  hap^  to  vary.  But  there  must  always  be 
sucn  a  point,  and  the  species  will  always  breed  up 
to  it.  The  order  of  generation  proceeds  by  some- 
thing like  a  geometrical , progression.  The  in- 
crease of  provision,  under  circumstances  even  the 
roost  advantageous,  can  only  assume  the  ferm  of 
an  arithmetic  series.  Wheunoe  it  follows,  that  the 
population  will  always  overtake  the  provision, 
will  peas  beyond  the  une  of  plenty,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  till  checked  Inr  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  subsistence.*  Such  difficulty  therefbre, 
along  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  must  be 
found  in  every  old  country:  and  these  circum- 
stances constitute  what  we  call  poverty,  which, 
necessarily,  imposes  labour,  servitude,  restraint. 

It  seems  impossible  to  people  a  country  with  in- 
habitants who  shall  be  all  easy  in  circumstances. 
For  suppose  the  thing  to  be  done,  there  would  be 
such  marrying  and  eiving  in  marriage  amongst 
them,  as  would  in  a  few  years  change  the  fiice  of 
afihirs  entirely,  t.  e.  as  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  those  articles,  which  supplied  the 
natural  or  habitual  wants  of  the  countiT-,  to  such 
a  degree  of  scarcity,  as  must  leave  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  unable  to  procure  them 
without  tcnlsome  endeavours,  or,  out  of  the  difler- 
eut  kinds  of  these  articles,  to  procure  any  kind 

*  8ne  a  statemeot  of  tbii  sultfect,  in  a  latv  irsaUsa 
apon  population.  n^r^axo 
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except  thtt  which  was  meet  easily  produced.  And 
Ihis,  in  fiu:t,  describes  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  community  in  all  ooontries ;  a  condition  ana- 
▼oidably,  a«  it  should  seem,  resulting  from  the  pro- 
vision which  is  made  in  the  human,  in  common 
with  all  animal  constitutions^  for  the  perpetuity 
and  muhiplication  of  the  species. 

It  need  not  however  dishearten  any  endeavours 
for  the  public  service,  to  know  that  population 
naturally  treads  upon  the  heels  of  improvement. 
If  the  condition  of  a  people  be  meliorated,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  either  that  the  mean  happiness 
will  be  increamd,  or  a  greater  number  partake  of 
it :  or,  which  is  nKMt  luely  to  happen,  that  both 
effects  will  take  place  together.  There  may  be 
limits  fixed  by  nature  to  both,  but  they  are  limits 
not  yet  attained,  nor  even  approached,  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 

And  when  we  speak  of  limits  at  all,  we  have 
respect  only  to  provisions  for  animal  wants. 
There  arc  sources,  and  means,  and  auxiliaries, 
and  augmentations,  of  human  happiness,  commu- 
nicable without  restriction  of  numbers ;  as  capable 
of  being  possessed  by  a  thousand  persons  as  by 
one.  such  are  those,  which  flow  from  a  mild, 
contrasted  with  a  tyrannic  government,  whether 
civil  or  domestic ;  those  which  spring  from  reli- 
fften ;  those  which  prow  out  of  a  sense  of  security ; 
tnoee  which  dependupon  habits  of  virtue,  sobriety, 
moderation,  order ;  those,  lastly,  which  are  found 
in  the  possession  of  well-directed  tastes  and  de- 
sires, compared  with  the  dominion  of  tormenting, 
pernicious,  contradictory,  unsatbfied,  and  unsatis- 
nable  passions. 

The  distinctions  of  civil  life  are  apt  enough  to 
be  regarded  as  evils,  b^  those  who  sit  under  them ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  with  very  little  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advantages  which  the 
higher  conditions  of  life  are  suppled  to  confer, 
bear  no  proportion  in  value  to  the  advantages 
which  are  bestowed  by  nature.  The  gifts  of  na- 
ture always  surpass  the  jjifts  of  fortune.  How 
much,  for  example,  is  activity  better  than  attend- 
ance; beauty  than  dress:  appetite,  digestion,  and 
tranquil  bowels,  than  all  the  studies  of  cookery, 
or  than  the  most  costly  compilation  of  forced  or 
for-fetched  dainties ! 

Nature  has  a  strong  tendency  to  equalization. 
Habit,  the  instrument  of  nature,  is  a  great  level- 
ler ;  the  familiarity  which  it  induces,  taking  off 
the  edge  both  of  our  pleasures  and  our  sufferings. 
Indulgences  which  are  habitual,  keep  us  in  ease, 
and  cannot  be  carried  much  farther.  So  that, 
with  respect  to  the  gratifications  of  which  the 
senses  are  capable,  the  difference  is  by  no  means 
proportionable  to  the  apparatus.  Nay,  so  for  as 
superfluity  generates  fastidiousness,  the  difference 
is  on  the  wrong  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contend,  that  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  wealth  are  none,  (under  due 
regulations  they  are  certainly  considerable,)  but 
that  thej  are  not  greater  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Money  is  the  sweetener  of  human  toil ;  the  substi- 
tute for  coercion ;  the  reconciler  of  labour  with 
liberty.  It  is,  moreover,  the  stimulant  of  enter- 
prize  in  all  projects  and  undertakings,  as  well  as 
of  diligence  in  the  most  beneficial  arts  and  employ- 
ments. Now  did  affluence,  when  possessed,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  happiness,  or  nothing  be- 
yond the  mere  supply  of  necessaries;  and  the 
secret  should  come  to  be  discovered ;  we  might  be 
in  danger  of  losing  great  port  of  the  uses,  which 


are,  at  present,  derived  to  Qs  duoa^  thk  boport- 
mnt  medium.  Not  only  would  the  tranqainirf  ef 
social  lifo  be  put  in  peril  by  the  want  oTm  molivs 
to  attach  men  to  their  private  concerns :  but  the 
satisfoction  which  all  men  receive  ftom  success  in 
their  respective  occupations,  which  collectively 
constitutes  the  great  mass  of  human  comfort, 
would  be  done  away  in  its  very  principle. 

With  respect  io  station^  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  riches,  whether  it  confer  authority  over 
others,  or  be  invested  with  honours  which  apply 
solely  to  sentiment  and  imagination,  the  tratn  is, 
that  what  is  gained  by  rising  through  the  ranks  of 
life,  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  draw  forth  the 
exertions  of  those  who  are  enga^od  in  the  puisoilB 
which  lead  to  advancement,  and  which,  m  gena- 
ral,  are  such  as  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Di^ino- 
tions  of  this  sort  are  subjects  much  more  of  oooh 
petition  than  of  enjoyment:  and  in  that  competitiQa 
their  use  consists.  It  is  not,  as  hath  been  rightly 
observed,  by  what  the  lard  mayor  feels  in  bs 
coach,  but  by  what  the  apprentice  feeb  wfaogaui 
at  him,  that  the  public  is  served. 

As  we  approach  the  summits  of  human  great- 
ness, the  comparison  of  good  and  evil,  wiu  re- 
spect to  personal  comfort^  becomes  still  more  pro- 
blematical ;  even  allowing  to  ambition  ail  its 
pleasures.  The  poet  asks,  "  What  is  grandeur, 
what  is  power :"  The  philosopher  answers,  "  Con- 
straint and  plague :  et  in  maxim4  qu6que  fartm- 
n&  minimum  licere."  One  very  common  error 
misleads  the  opinion  of  mankind  on  this  hew),  viz. 
that,  universally,  authority  is  pleasant,  sohiiHSMnn 
painfiil.  In  the  general  course  of  human  aflnn, 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Command  is  anxiety,  obedience  ease. 

Artificial  distinctions  sometimes  promote  real 
equality.  Whether  they  be  hereditary,  or  be  the 
homage  paid  to  oflUce,  or  the  respect  attarhed  by 
pubhc  opinion  to  particular  professions,  they  serve 
to  coi\fTont  that  grand  unavoidable  distmctioB 
which  arises  from  property,  and  which  is  most 
overbearing  where  tnere  is  no  other.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  property,  not  only  to  be  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, but  to  run  into  large  masses.  Pahfic 
laws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fovour  its  dif> 
fusion  as  much  as  they  can.  But  all  that  can  be 
done  by  laws,  consistently  with  that  degree  of  go- 
vernment of  nis  property  which  ought  to  be  mA 
to  the  subject,  will  not  IJe  sufiicient  to  counteract 
this  tendency.  There  must  always  therefore  be 
the  difference  between  rich  and  poor:  and  this 
difference  will  be  the  more  grinding,  when  no  pre- 
tension is  allowed  to  be  set  up  against  it 

So  that  the  evils,  if  evils  they  must  be  caUed, 
which  spring  either  from  the  necessary  subordina- 
tions of  civil  life,  or  firom  the  distinctkma  which 
have,  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  grown  op 
in  most  societies,  so  long  as  they  are  unaocompa- 
nied  by  privileges  injurious  or  oppreasive  to  the 
rest  of'^tbe  community,  are  such,  as  may,  even  fay 
the  most  depressed  ranks,  be  ^ured  with  very 
little  prejudice  to  their  comfort. 

The  mischiefs  of  which  mankind  are  the  occa- 
sion to  one  another,  by  their  private  wickedness 
and  cruelties,  by  t3rrannical  exercises  of  power;  by 
rebelUons  against  just  authority;  by  wan;  hy  na- 
tional jealousies  and  oompetitioos  operating  to  the 
destruction  of  third  countries ;  or  by  other  instanrra 
of  misconduct  either  in  individuals  or  societies,  are 
all  to  be  resolved  into  the  character  of  man  as  a 
free  agent.    Free  agency  in  its  tery  tmmi 
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taiiM  liabifity  to  abuse.  Yet,  if  you  deprive  man 
of  his  free  agency,  yon  sabvert  his  nature.  You 
may  have  oraer  from  him  and  regularity,  as  you 
may  from  the  tides  or  the  trade- winds,  but  you 
pat  an  end  to  his  moral  character,  to  virtue,  to 
merit,  to  accountableness,  to  the  use  indeed  of  rea- 
son. To  which  must  be  added  the  observation, 
that  oven  the  bad  qualities  of  mankind  have  an 
origin  in  their  good  ones.  The  case  is  this :  Hu- 
man passions  are  either  necessary  to  human  wel- 
fare, or  capable  of  being  made,  and,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  in  fict  made,  conducive  to 
its  happiness.  These  passions  are  strong  and 
general;  and,  perhaps,  would  not  answer  their 
purpose  unless  they  were  so.  But  strength  and 
gtenerality,  when  it  is  expedient  that  particular 
circumstances  should  be  respected,  become,  if  left 
to  themselves,  excess  and  misdirection.  From 
Tvhich  excess  and  misdirection,  the  vices  of  man- 
kind (the  causes,  no  doubt,  of  much  misery) 
appear  to  spring.  This  account,  whilst  it  shows 
us  the  principle  of  vice,  shows  us,  at  the  same 
time,  the  province  of  reason  and  of  self-government : 
the  want  also  of  every  support  which  can  be  pro- 
cured to  either  from  the  aids  of  religion ;  and  it 
shows  this,  vrithout  bavin?  recourse  to  any  native, 
gratuitous  malignity,  in  the  human  constitution. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  his  posthumous  dialogues,  asserts, 
indeed,  of  idUriess,  or  aversion  to  labour,  (which 
he  states  to  lie  at  the  root  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  evils  which  mankind  suffer,)  that  it  is  sim- 
ply and  merely  bad.  But  how  does  he  distinguish 
idleness  from  the  love  of  easel  or  is  he  sure,  that 
the  love  of  ease  in  individuals  is  not  the  chief 
foundation  of  social  tranquillity  1  It  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  to  be  true,  that  in  every  community 
there  is  a  large  class  of  its  members,  who«e  idle- 
ness is  the  best  quality  about  them,  being  the 
corrective  of  other  bad  ones.  If  it  were  possible,  in 
every  instance,  to  give  a  right  determination  to  in- 
dustry, we  could  never  have  too  much  of  it.  But 
this  IS  not  possible,  if  men  are  to  be  free.  And 
without  this,  hothing  would  be  so  dangerous,  as 
an  incessant,  universal,  inde&tigable  activity.  In 
the  civil  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  it  is  the 
vu  inertug  which  keeps  things  in  their  places. 


Natural  Theology  has  ever  been  pressed 
with  this  question :  Why,  under  the  regency  of 
the  supreme  and  benevolent  Will,  should  tnere 
be  in  the  world,  so  much,  as  there  is,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  chance  ? 

The  Question  in  its  whole  compass  lies  beyond 
our  reach :  but  there  are  not  wanting,  as  in  the 
origin  of  evil,  answers  which  seem  to  have  con- 
siderable weight  in  particular  cases,  and  aJso  to 
embrace  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

I.  There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  design  : 
Irf  which  we  mean,  that  events  which  are  not  de- 
svned,  necessarily  arise  from  the  pursuit  of  events 
which  are  designed.  One  man  travelling  to  York, 
meets  another  man  travelling  to  London.  Their 
meelinff  is  by  chance,  is  accidental,  and  so  would 
be  called  and  reckoned,  though  the  journeys 
which  produced  the  meeting  were,  both  of  them, 
imdeitaken  with  design  and  from  deliberation. 
The  meeting,  though  accidental,  was  nevertheless 
hypotbeticafly  necessary  (which  is  the  only  sort  of 
neoessitj  that  is  intelligible :)  for  if  the  two  jour- 
neys were  commenced  at  the  time,  pursued  in  the 
3P 


direction,  and  with  the  speed,  ill  which  tnd  with 
which,  they  were  in  fiict  begun  and  performed, 
the  meeting  could  not  be  avoided.  There  was 
not,  therefore,  the  less  necessity  in  it  for  its  being 
by  chance.  Again,  the  rencounter  might  be 
most  unfortunate,  though  the  errands,  upon  which 
each  party  set  out  upon  his  journey,  were  the 
most  innocent  or  the  most  laudable.  The  bye 
effect  may  be  unfavourable,  without  impeachment 
of  the  proper  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
train,  m>m  the  operation  of  which  these  oonsfr* 
^uences  ensued,  was  put  in  motion.  Although 
no  cause  act  without  a  good  purpose :  accidental 
consequences,  like  these,  may  be  eitner  good  or 
bad. 

II.  The  appearan(;eofc^nre  will  always  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  observer. 
The  cast  of  a  die  as  resulaily  follows  the  laws  of 
motion,  as  the  goin^r  of  a  watch:  yet,  because  we 
can  trace  the  operation  of  those  laws  through  the 
works  and  movements  of  tho  watch,  and  csnnot 
trace  them  in  the  shaking  and  throwing  of  the 
die  ^though  the  laws  be  the  same,  and  prevail 
equally  in  both  cases,)  we  call  the  turning  up  of 
the  number  of  the  die  chance,  the  pointing  or  the 
index  of  the  watch,  machinery,  order,  or  by  some 
name  which  excludes  chance.  It  is  the  same  in 
those  events  which  depend  uoon  the  will  of  a  free 
and  rational  agent.  The  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  the  resolution  of  an  assembly, 
the  issue  of  a  contested  election,  will  have  more 
or  less  of  the  appearance  of  chance,  might  be  more 
or  less  the  subject  of  a  wager,  according  as  we 
were  less  or  more  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  deliberation.  The  diflfer- 
ence  resides  in  the  information  of  the  observer, 
and  not  in  the  thing  itself;  which,  in  all  the  cases 
proposed,  proceeds  from  intelligence,  from  mind, 
from  counsel,  from  design. 

Now  when  this  one  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
chance,  viz.  the  ignorance  of  the  observer,  comes 
to  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  how  rruitiiil  it  must  prove  of  dif- 
ficulties and  of  seeming  confusion,  it  is  only  to 
think  of  the  Deity,  to  perceive  what  variety  of 
objects,  what  distance  of  tinoe,  what  extent  of 
space  and  action,  his  counsels  may,  or  rather 
must,  <5omprehena.  Can  it  be  wondered  at^  that, 
of  the  purposes  which  dwell  in  such  a  mmd  as 
this,  so  small  a  part  should  be  known  to  us  1  It 
is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  our  thought, 
that  m  proportion  to  the  inadequateness  of  our  in- 
formation, will  be  the  quantity,  in  the  world,  o( 
apparent  chance. 

III.  In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  of  cases 
comprehending  numerous  subdivisions,  it  appears, 
for  many  reasons,  to  be  better  that  events  nse  up 
by  chance^  or  more  properly  speaking  with  the 
appearance  of  chance,  than  according  to  any  ob- 
servable rule  whatever.  This  is  not  seldom  the 
case  even  in  human  arrangements.    Each  person's 

Slace  and  precedency,  in  a  public  meeting,  may  be 
etcrminea  by  lot.    Work  and  labour  may  be  <U- 
lotted.    TasKs  and  burdens  may  be  allotted. 

Opernmque  laboreni 
Partibos  cquabat  Juttis.  aut  $ortt  traliebat. 

Military  service  and  station  maybe  allotted.  The 
distribution  of  provision  may  be  made  by  lot^  as  it 
is  in  a  sailor's  mess ;  in  some  cases  also,  the  dis- 
tribution of  favoun  may  be  made  by  lot.  In  all 
these  cases,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
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m  advtntagof  In  pennitting  events  to  chanoe, 
superior  to  those,  whicli  would  or  could  arise 
from  regulation.  In  all  these  cases  abo,  though 
events  rise  up  in  the  way  of  chanoe,  it  is  by  ap- 
pointment that  they  do  so. 

in  other  events,  and  such  as  are  independent  of 
human  will,  the  reasons  for  this  preference  of  un- 
certainty to  lule,  appear  to  be  still  stronger.  For 
example :  it  seenn  to  be  expedient  that  Uie  period 
of  human  11^9  should  be  uncertain.  Did  mortality 
follow  any  fixed  rule,  it  would  produce  a  security 
in  those  that  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  which 
would  lead  to  the  greatest  disoiden;  and  a  horror 
in  those  who  approached  it,  similar  to  that  which 
a  condemned  prisoner  feels  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  But,  that  death  be  uncertain,  the 
young  must  sometimes  die  as  weU  as  the  old.  Also 
were  oeathsnevemMUen,  they  who  are  in  health 
would  be  too  confident  of  life.  The  strong  and 
the  active,  who  want  most  to  be  wamea  and 
checked,  would  live  without  apprehension  or  re- 
straint. On  the  other  hand,  were  sudden  deaths 
tery  frequent,  the  sense  of  constant  jeopardy 
would  interfere  too  much  with  the  degree  or  ease 
and  enjoyment  intended  for  us ;  and  human  life 
be  too  precarious  for  the  business  and  interests 
which  belong  to  it  There  could  not  be  depend- 
ance  either  upon  our  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of 
those  with  vvhom  we  were  connected,  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  regular  offices  of  human  society. 
The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  death  is  made 
to  occur,  conduces  to  the  purposes  of  admonition, 
without  overthrowing  the  necessary  stability  of 
human  affiiirs. 

Diaeaae  being  the  forerunner  of  death,  there  is 
the  same  reason  for  its  attacks  cominff  upon  us 
under  the  appearance  of  chance,  as  there  is  for 
uncertainty  m  the  time  of  death  itself. 

The  McatonM  are  a  mixture  of  regularity  and 
chance.  They  are  regular  enough  to  authorize 
expectation,  whilst  their  being,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  irreffular,  induces,  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
tivaton  of  the  soil,  a  necessity  for  personal  attend- 
ance, for  activity.  Tigilance,  precaution.  It  is 
this  neoesaty  wiiich  creates  farmen;  which 
divides  the  profit  of  the  soil  between  the  owner 
and  the  occupier ;  which  by  reouiring  expedients, 
by  increasing  employment,  ana  by  rewanlini^  ex- 
penditure, promotes  agricultural  lurts,  and  agncul- 
turel  life,  of  all  modes  of  life,  the  best,  being  the 
roost  conducive  to  health,  to  virtue,  to  enjoyment. 
I  believe  it  to  be  found  in  feet,  that  where  the  soil 
is  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  seasons  the  mostcon- 
stant,  there  the  condition  of  the  cultivaton  of  the 
eaith  is  most  depressed.  Unoertainty,  therefore, 
has  its  use  even  to  those  who  sometimes  complain 
of  it  the  most  Seasons  of  scardtythemselves  are 
not  without  their  advantages.  They  call  forth 
new  exertions;  the^  set  contrivance  and  ingenui- 
ty at  work ;  they  give  birth  to  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  economy;  they  promote  the  in- 
vestigation and  management  of  public  resources. 

Again;  there  are  strong  intelligible  reasons, 
why  there  should  exist  in  human  society  great 
.^spaiity  of  lOfoA^  and  «/a<um;  not  only  as  Uiese 
things  are  acquired  in  different  degrees,  but  at  the 
first  setting  out  of  life.  In  order  for  instance,  to 
answer  the  various  demands  oi  dvil  life,  there 
ou|[ht  to  be  amongst  the  memben  of  every  civil 
society  a  diversity  of  education,  which  can  only 
belonff  to  an  original  diversity  of  circumstances. 
As  this  sort  of  disparity,  wnich  ought  to  take 


place  from  the  beginning  of  life,  must,  ex  kjfpe^ 
iheei,  be  previous  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  it  fells,  can  it  be  better  dia> 
posed  of  than  b^  chanoe  1  Parentage  is  that  sort 
of  chance:  yet  it  is  thecomnmyling  dicmnstance 
which  in  general  fixes  each  man's  place  in  civil 
life,  along  with  every  thing  which  appertains  to 
ito  distinctions.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  benefi- 
cial rule,  that  the  fortunes  or  honoure  of  the  fiaher 
devolve  upon  the  son ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a 
still  more  necessary  rule,  that  the  low  or  kborioas 
condition  of  the  parent  be  communicated  to  his 
femily;  but  with  respect  to  the  successor  hitwn**.^ 
it  is  the  drawing  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery.  IncqasJI- 
ties.  therefore,  <m  fortune,  at  least  the  greatest  part 
of  tnera,  viz.  those  which  attend  us  frMn  oar  bath, 
and  depend  upon  our  birth,  may  be  left,  as  they 
are  left,  to  chance^  without  any  just  cause  for 
questioning  the  regency  of  a  supreme  Disposer  of 
events. 

But  not  only  the  donation,  when  by  the  neoca- 
sity  of  the  case  they  must  be  gifts,  but  even  dis 
acquirabUity  of  dvil  advanta^^  ought,  perhaps, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  he  at  the  mercy  a£ 
chanoe.  Some  wovud  have  all  the  vtrtuoua  rich, 
or^  at  least,  removed  from  the  evils  of  poverty, 
vnthout  pecceiving,  I  suppose,  the  consequence, 
that  all  the  poor  must  be  wicked.  And  how  audi 
a  society  could  be  kept  in  subjecticm  to  emnt- 
ment  has  not  been  shown :  for  the  poor,  Utai  is, 
they  who  seek  their  subsiitence  by  constaoit  ma- 
nual labour,  must  still  form  the  mass  of  the  ooni- 
munity ;  otherwise  the  necessary  labour  of  fife 
could  not  be  carried  on ;  the  work  wouki  not  be 
done,  which  the  wants  of  mankind  in  a  state  of 
dvilization,  and  still  more  in  a  state  of  refinement, 
reouire  to  be  done. 

It  appeare  to  be  also  true,  that  the  exif^endesof 
social  life  call  not  only  for  an  original  diversty  of 
external  drcumstances,  but  for  a  mixture  of  (fif> 
ferent  fiiculties,  tastes,  and  tempera.  Activity  and 
contemplation,  restlessness  and  quiet,  coonge  and 
timidity,  ambiUon  and  contentedness,  not  to  say 
even  indolence  and  dulness,  are  wanted  in  the 
worid,  all  conduce  to  the  well  going  on  of  human 
afiairs,  just  as  the  rudder,  the  saib,  and  the  bal- 
last, of  a  ship,  all  perform  their  part  in  the  navi- 
Stion.  Now,  since  these  chancten  nqwe  for 
sir  foundation  different  original  talenta,  ffiffiareot 
dispositions,  perhaps  also  dififeient  bodily  consti- 
tutions; and  since,  likewise,  it  is  apparently  ex- 
pedient, that  they  be  promisciioQsiy  scattered 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  society :  can  the 
distribution  of  talents,  dispositions,  and  the  con- 
stitutions upon  which  they  depend,  be  better  mads 
than  by  chance  ? 

The  oppontee  of  apparent  chance,  are  con- 
stancy and  sensible  interposition ;  evei7,dmee  of 
teeret  direction  being  consistent  vrith  it  ^^iw,  of 
conetaney^  or  of  fix«l  and  known  rulea,  we  have 
seen  in  some  cases  the  inapplicafaili^:  andinoon- 
veniencies  which  we  do  not  see,  might  attend  tbdr 
application  in  other  cases. 

Uieennble  interposition,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  remai^  that  a  Providence,  always  and  oertaiB- 
ly  distinguishable,  would  be  neither  more  nor  kss 
than  miracles  rendered  fiwquent  and  common.  It 
is  difiicult  to  judge  of  the  state  into  which  thii 
wouM  throw  us.  It  is  enough  to  say,  thatit  woidd 
cast  us  upon  a  ouite  difierent  dispensation  from 
that  under  which  we  five.  It  would  be  a  totd 
and  radical  change.  And  the  change  would  decfly 
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afliBct,  or  perfaapfl  labrert,  the  whole  conduct  of 
homan  anairs.  I  can  readily  believe,  that,  other 
cbrcuDQstances  being  adapted  to  it,  auch  a  state 
might  be  better  than  our  present  state.  It  may 
be  the  state  of  other  beings;  it  ma^  be  ours  here- 
after. But  the  question  with  which  we  are  now 
concemed  is,  how  far  it  would  be  consistent  with 
OUT  condition,  supposing  it  in  other  respects  to  re- 
main as  it  is  1  And  in  Uiis  question  there  seem  to 
be  reasons  of  great  moment  on  the  negative  side. 
For  instance :  so  long  as  bodily  labour  continues, 
on  so  many  accounts,  to  be  necessary  for  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  any  dependency  upon  supernatural 
aid,  by  unfixing  those  motives  which  pronK)te  ex- 
ertion, or  by  relaxing  those  habits  which  engen- 
der patient  industry,  mi^ht  introduce  negligence, 
inactivity,  and  disorder,  mto  the  most  useAil  occu- 
pations of  human  life :  and  thereby  deteriorate  the 
oonditton  of  human  life  itself. 

As  moral  a^nts,  we  should  experience  a  still 
-tater  alteration ;  of  which  more  will  be  said  un- 
r  the  next  article. 

Although  therefore  the  Deitj,  who  possesses 
the  power  of  winding  and  tununff,  as  be  pleases, 
the  course  of  causes  which  issue  from  himself,  do 
in  &ct  interpose  to  aker  or  intercept  effects,  which 
without  such  interposition  would  have  taken  place ; 
yet  It  is  hy  no  means  incredible,  that  his  provi- 
dence, which  always  rests  upon  final  good,  may 
have  made  a  reserve  with  respect  to  the  manifest- 
ation of  his  interference,  a  part  of  the  veiy  plan 
which  he  has  appointed  for  our  terrestrial  exist- 
ence, and  a  part  conformable  with,  or,  in  some 
■ort,  required  bjr,  other  parts  of  the  same  plan.    U 
is  at  any  rate  evident,  that  a  large  and  ample  pro- 
Tince  remains  for  the  exercise  of  Providence, 
without  its  bdng  naturally  perceptible  by  us ;  be- 
cause obscurity,  when  apphed  to  the  interruption 
of  laws,  bears  a  necessary  proportion  to  the  imper- 
fiaction  of  our  knowledge  when  apphed  to  the  laws 
themselves,  or  rather  to  the  effects  which  these 
laws,  under  their  various  and  incalculable  combi- 
nations, would  of  their  own  accord  produce.  And 
if  it  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  bivine  I^vi- 
denoe,  by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  under  which  its 
exertions  present  themselves,  can  be  attended 
with  no  practietU  influence  upon  our  conduct ; 
Uttt,  although  we  believe  ever  so  firmly  that  there 
is  a  Providence,  we  must  prepare,  and  provide, 
and  act,  as  if  there  were  none :  I  answer,  that  this 
is  admitted;  and  that  we  fiirther  allege,  that  so  to 
prepare,  and  so  to  provide,  is  consistent  vrith  the 
most  pearfect  assurance  of  the  reahty  of  a  Provi- 
dence :  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  is  prrobably,  one 
advantage  of  the  present  state  of  our  information, 
that  our  provisbns  and  preparations  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  it    Or  if  it  be  still  asked,  of  what  use 
at  all  then  is  the  doctrine,  if  it  neither  alter  our 
measures  nor  regulate  our  conduct  1    I  answer 
again,  that  it  ii  of  the  greatest  use,  but  that  it  isa 
doctrine  of  sentiment  and  piety,  not  (immediately 
at  least)  cf  action  or  conduct ;  that  it  applies  to 
the  consolation  of  men's  minds,  to  their  devotbns, 
to  the  excitement  of  gratitude,  the  support  of  pa- 
tience, the  keeping  uive  and  the  strengthening 
of  every  motive  for  endeavouring  to  pfoase  our 
Maker;  and  that  these  are  great  uses. 

Of  all  yiews  under  which  human  life  has 
ever  been  considered,  the  most  reasonable  in  my 
judgment  is  that,  which  regards  it  as  a  state  of 
jmiaHon,  If  the  course  of  the  world  was  sepa- 
nted  from  the  contrivances  of  nature,  1  do  not 


know  that  it  would  be  neoessav^  to  look  for  any 
other  account  of  it,  than  what,  if  it  may  be  called 
an  account,  is  contained  in  the  answer,  that  events 
rise  up  by  chance.  But  since  the  contrivances  of 
nature  decidedly  evince  tntorUum ;  and  since  the 
course  of  the  world  and  the  contrivances  of  nature 
have  the  same  author;  we  are,  by  the  force  of  this 
connexion,  led  to  believe,  that  the  appearance,  un- 
der which  events  take  place,  is  reconcilable  with 
the  supposition  of  design  on  the  pajt  of  the  Deity, 
it  is  enough  that  they  be  reconcilable  with  this 
supposition ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  they 
may  be  recondlable,  though  we  cannot  reconcile 
them.  The  mind,  however,  which  contemplates 
the  works  of  nature,  and,  in  those  works,  sees  so 
much  of  means  directed  to  ends,  of  beneficial  ef- 
fects brought  about  by  wise  expedients,  of  con- 
certed trains  of  causes  terminating  in  the  happiest 
results ;  so  much,  in  a  word,  of  counsel,  intention, 
and  benevolence ;  a  mind,  1  say,  drawn  into  the 
habit  of  thought  which  those  observations  excite, 
can  hardly  turn  its  view  to  the  condition  of  our 
own  species,  without  endeavouring  to  suggest  to 
itself  some  purpose,  some  d^ngn,  for  wh^h  the 
state  in  which  we  are  placed  is  fitted,  and  which 
it  is  made  to  serve.  Now  we  assert  the  most  pro- 
bable supposition  to  be,  that  it  is  a  state  of  moral 
probation ;  and  that  many  things  in  it  suit  with 
this  hypothesis,  which  smt  no  other.  It  is  not  a 
state  of  unmixed  happiness,  or  of  happiness  sim- 
fdy :  it  is  not  a  state  of  designed  misery,  or  of 
misery  sunply :  it  is  not  a  state  of  retribution :  it 
is  not  a  state  of  pumshment.  It  suits  with  none 
of  these  suppositions.  It  accords  much  better  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  condition  calculated  for  the 
production,  exerdae,  and  improvement  of  moral 
qualities,  with  a  view  to  a  future  state,  in  which 
these  qualities,  after  being  so  produced,  exercised, 
and  improved,  may,  by  a  new  and  more  favouring 
constitution  m  tmngs^  receive  their  reward,  or 
bea»ne  thai  own.  If^  it  be  said,  that  this  is  to 
enter  upon  a  religious  rather  than  a  philosophical 
consideration ;  I  answer,  that  the  name  of^  Reli- 
gion ought  to  form  no  objection,  if  it  shall  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  more  religious  our 
views  are,  the  more  probability  they  contain.  The 
degree  of  beneficence,  of  benevolent  intention,  and 
of  power,  exercised  in  the  construction  of  sensitive 
bemgs,  ffooB  strongly  in  fiivonr,  not  only  of  a  cre- 
ative, but  of  a  continuing  care,  that  is.  of  a  ruling 
Providence.  The  degree  ofchance  which  appears 
to  pre\^  in  the  world,  requires  to  be  reconciled 
with  thb  hypothesb.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  Providence  along  with 
that  of  a  future  state,  and  another  thing  without 
it  In  my  opinion  the  two  doctrines  must  stand 
at  fell  together.  For  although  more  of  this  ap- 
parent chance  may  perhaps,  upon  other  principle 
be  accounted  for,  than  is  generally  supposed,  ^et 
a  future  state  alone  rectifies  all  disorders :  and  if  it 
can  be  shown,  that  the  appearance  of  disorder  is 
consistent  witn  the  uses  of  life  as  a  preparatory 
state,  or  that  in  some  respects  it  promotes  these 
uses,  then,  so  far  as  this  hypothesis  may  be  ac- 
cepted, the  ^und  of  the  difficulty  is  done  away. 

In  the  wide  scale  of  human  condition  there^  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  its  manifold  diversities,  which 
does  not  bear  upon  the  desi^  here  suggested. 
Virtue  is  infinitely  various.  There  is  no  situa- 
tion in  which  a  rational  being  is  placed,  from 
that  of  the  best  instructed  Christian,  down  to  the 
condition  of  the  rudest  barbarian,  which  affords 
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not  room  finr  monJ  Affency  i  for  the  acquisition, 
exerdse,  and  display  m  volantary  qualities,  good 
and  bad.  Health  and  sickness,  enjoyment  and 
suffering,  riches  and  poverty,  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  power  and  subjection,  liberty  and 
Iwndage,  civilization  and  barbarity,  have  all  their 
offices  and  duties,  all  serve  for  toe  formation  of 
character ;  for  when  we  speak  of  a  state  of  trial, 
it  must  be  remembered,  tnat  characters  are  not 
only  tried,  or  proved,  or  detected,  but  that  they 
are  generated  also,  and  formed,  by  circumstances. 
The  best  dispositions  may  subsist  under  the  most 
depressed,  the  most  afflicted  fortunes.  A  West- 
Indian  slave,  who,  amidst  his  wrongs,  retains  his 
benevoleiice,  I,  for  my  part,  look  upon  as  amongst 
the  foremost  of  human  candidates  for  the  rewaras 
of  virtue.  The  kind  master  of  such  a  slave,  that 
is,  he  who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  inordinate  autho- 
rity, postpones,  in  any  degree,  his  own  interest  to 
his  slave's  comfort,  is  likewise  a  meritorious  cha- 
racter; but  still  he  is  inferior  to  his  slave.  AU 
however  which  I  contend  for,  is,  that  these  desti- 
nies, opposite  as  they  may  be  in  every  other  view, 
are  botn/rio^;  and  equally  such.  The  observa- 
tion may  be  applied  to  every  other  condition ;  to 
the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  not  excepting  even 
its  k>west  extremity.  Savages  appear  to  us  all 
•like ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  distance  at  which 
we  view  savage  life  that  we  perceive  in  it  no 
discrimination  of  character.  I  make  no  doubt, 
bat  that  moral  qualities,  both  ffood  and  bad,  are 
called  into  action  as  much,  and  that  they  subsist 
in  as  great  variety,  in  these  inartificial  societies, 
as  they  are,  or  do,  in  polished  life.  Certain  at 
least  it  is,  that  the  gooa  and  ill  treatment  which 
each  individual  meets  with,  depends  more  upon 
the  choice  and  vokmtary  conduct  of  those  about 
lum,  than  it  does  or  ought  to  do,  under  regular 
civil  tns^tutions,  and  the  coercion  of  public  hiws. 
So  again,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
scale;  namely,  that  part  of  it  which  is  occupied  by 
mankind  enjojring  the  benefits  of  learning,  to- 
ffsther  with  toe  hffhts  of  revelation;  there  also, 
tne  advantage  is  aU  along  probationary.  Chris- 
tianity itself  I  mean  the  TevelaUon  of  Christianity, 
is  not  only  a  blessing,  but  a  trial.  It  is  one  of  the 
diversified  means  by  which  the  character  is  exer- 
cised: and  they  who  require  of  Christianity, 
that  the  revelation  of  it  should  be  universal,  may 
possibly  be  found  to  require,  that  one  species  of 
probation  should  be  adopted,  if  not  to  the  exclu- 
«on  of  others,  at  least  to  the  narrowing  of  that 
variety  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  hath  ap- 
pointed to  this  part  of  his  nMNral  economy.* 

Now  if  thk  supposition  be  well  founded ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  true,  that  our  ultimate,  or  our  most  per- 
manent happiness,  will  depend,  not  upon  the 
temporary  condition  into  which  we  are  cast,  but 
upon  our  behariour  in  it ;  then  is  it  a  much  more 
fit  subject  of  chance  than  we  usually  allow  or 
apprehend  it  to  be,  in  what  manner  the  variety  of 
external  circumstances,  which  subsist  in  the  hu- 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  I  speak  of  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity  as  distinct  (torn  Christianity  itself 
The  HtPtMation  may  already  be  universal.  That  part 
of  mankind  which  never  beard  of  Christ's  name,  may 
aevertbelesi  be  redeemed,  that  is,  be  pJaoed  in  a  better 
eonditioa,  with  respect  to  their  future  state,  by  his  in- 
tervention ;  may  be  the  objects  of  his  benignity  and 
intercespion,  as  well  as  of  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  his 
passion.  But  this  is  not "  natural  theology  ;**  therefore 
I  wiU  not  dweU  longer  upon  it. 


man  world,  is  distributed  amangst  the  indiyidnab 
of  the  species.  "  This  life  being  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, It  is  immaterial,"  says  Rousseau,  '*  what 
kind  of  trials  we  experience  in  it,  provided  they 
produce  their  eflects.  Of  two  agents  who  stand 
mdifierent  to  the  moral  Governor  of  the  univene, 
one  may  be  exercised  by  riches,  the  other  by 
poverty.  The  treatment  of  these  two  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  very  opposite,  whilst  in  truth  it  is  the 
same:  for  tbougti,  in  many  respects,  there  be 
great  disparity  wtween  the  conditions  asst^ned, 
in  one  main  article  there  may  be  none,  rtr.  in 
that  they  are  alike  triab ;  have  both  their  duties 
and  temptations,  not  less  arduous  or  less  dan^er^ 
ous  in  one  case  than  the  other ;  so  that  if  the  SdmI 
award  follow  the  character,  the  original  distribu- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  cha- 
racter is  formed,  may  be  defended  upon  prindpks 
not  only  of  justice  but  of  equahty.  What  hea- 
ders, therefore,  but  that  mankind  may  draw  lots 
for  their  condition  1  They  take  their  portion  of 
faculties  and  opportunities,  as  any  unknovrn 
cause,  or  concourse  of  causes,  or  as  causes  acting 
for  other  purposes,  may  happen  to  set  them  out; 
but  the  event  is  governed  by  that  which  depends 
upon  themselves,  the  application  of  what  they 
have  received.  In  divining  the  taknta,  no  rak 
was  observed ;  none  was  necessary :  in  rewar£nK 
the  use  of  them,  that  of  the  most  correct  iustioe. 
The  chief  difierence  at  kat  appears  to  be  that 
the  right  use  of  more  talents,  t.  e.  of  a  neater  trust, 
will  be  more  highly  rewarded,  than  me  right  oee 
of  fewer  talents,  t.  e.  of  a  less  trust.  Ana  since, 
for  other  purposes,  it  is  expedient  that  there  be 
an  inequality  of  concredited  talents  here,  as  well, 
probably,  as  an  inequality  of  conditions  heieafier, 
though  aJl  remunerat(Hry ;  can  any  rule,  adapted 
to  that  inequality,  be  more  agreeable,  even  to  our 
apprehensions  of  distributive  justice,  than  this  is  t 

We  have  said,  that  the  appearance  of  contoKy, 
which  attends  tne  occurrences  and  events  of  life, 
not  only  does  not  interfere  vrith  its  uses,  as  a 
state  of  jnrobation,  but  that  it  promotes  these  uses. 

Passive  virtues,  of  all  others  the  severest  and 
the  most  sublime ;  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  mort 
acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  would,  it  is  evident,  be 
excluded  from  a  constitution,  in  which  happiness 
and  misery  regulariy  followed  virtue  and  vice. 
Patience  and  composure  imder  distress,  mfflirtignt 
and  pain ;  a  steadfest  keeping  up  of  our  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  of  our  reliance  upon  his  final 
goodness,  at  tne  time  when  ev^xy  thing  present  is 
adverse  and  discouraging;  and  (what  is  no  leas 
difiicult  to  retain)  a  conual  desire  for  tbe  happi- 
ness of  others,  even  when  we  are  deprived  of  our 
own :  these  dispositions,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature,  would 
not  have  found  their  proper  office  and  object  in  a 
state  of  avowed  retribution ;  and  in  which,  co 
quently,  endurance  of  evil  would  be  only 
sion  to  punishment 

Again :  one  man's  suflerings  may  be  another 
man's  trial.  The  femily  of  a  sick  parent  is  a 
school  of  filial  fHety.  The  charities  of  domestic 
life,  and  not  only  mese,  but  all  the  social  virtue^ 
are  called  out  by  distress.  But  then,  nusery,  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  mitigation,  or  of  that  be- 
nevolence which  endeavours  to  relieve,  must  be 
really  or  apparently  casual.  It  is  upon  such  sd^ 
ferings  alone  that  benevolence  can  operate.  For 
were  there  no  evils  in  the  worid  but  whet  wen 
punishments,  properly  and  inteUiidblysocli,  be- 
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nerolence  would  onlj  stand  in  the  way  of  justice. 
Such  evils,  consistently  with  the  administration 
of  moral  government,  coukl  not  be  prevented  or 
alleviated:  that  is  to  say,  could  not  be  remitted  in 
whole  or  in  part,  except  by  the  authority  which 
inflicted  them,  or  by  an  appellate  or  superior  autho- 
rity. This  consideration,  which  is  founded  in  our 
most  acknowledged  apprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  penal  justice,  may  possess  its  weieht  in  the 
divine  counseb.  Virtue  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
of  all  ends.  In  human  beings,  relative  virtues 
form  a  large  part  of  the  whole.  Now  relative 
virtue  presupposes,  not  only  the  existence  of  evil, 
without  which  it  could  have  no  object,  no  material, 
to  work  upon,  but  that  evils  be,  apparently  at 
least,  mi»fortuneB  ;  that  is,  the  effects  of  apparent 
chance.  It  may  be  in  pursuance,  therefore,  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  same  scheme  of  probation, 
that  the  evils  of  life  are  made  m  to  present  them- 
selves. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  when  we  let  in  re- 
ligious oonsidenitions,  we  often  let  in  light  upon 
the  difficulties  of  nature.  So  in  the  fiict  now  to 
be  accounted  for,  the  degree  of  happiness,  which 
we  usually  enjov  in  this  life,  may  oe  better  suited 
to  a  state  of  trial  and  probation,  than  a  greater  de- 
gree would  be.  The  truth  is,  we  are  rather  too 
much  delighted  with  the  world,  than  too  little. 
Imperfrct,  broken,  and  precarious,  as  our  plea- 
sures are,  they  are  more  than  sufficient  to  attach 
us  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  them.  A  regard  to  a 
fuhtre  tHale  can  hardly  keep  its  place  as  it  is.  If 
we  were  designed,  therefore,  to  be  influenced  by 
that  regard,  might  not  a  more  indulgent  system, 
a  higher,  or  more  uninterrupted  state  of  gratifica- 
tion, have  interfered  with  the  design !  At  least  it 
seems  expedUent,  that  mankind  shmild  be  suscepti- 
ble of  this  influence,  when  presented  to  them: 
that  the  condition  of  the  world  should  hot  be  such 
as  to  exclude  its  operation,  or  even  to  weaken  it 
noore  than  it  does.  In  a  religious  view,  (however 
we  may  complain  of  them  in  every  other,)  priva- 
tion, disappointment,  and  satiety,  are  not  without 
the  most  salutary  tendencies. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Qmcliuion. 

Ik  an  cases,  wherein  the  mind  feels  itself  in 
danger  of  being  confounded  by  variety,  it  is  sure 
to  rest  upon  a  few  strong  points,  or  perhaps  upon 
a  single  instance.  Amon^  a  multitude  of  proofe 
it  is  onethat  does  the  business.  If  we  observe  in 
any  argument,  that  hardly  two  minds  fix  upon 
the  same  instance,  the  diversity  of  choice  shows 
the  strength  of  the  argument,  because  it  shows 
the  number  and  competition  of  the  examples. 
There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  tendem^  to 
dwell  upon  select  or  single  topics  is  so  usual,  be- 
cause there  b  no  subject,  of  wbich.  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, the  latitude  is  so  great,  as  that  of  natural 
history  appfied  to  theprcMf  of  an  intelligent  Cre- 
ator. For  my  part,  I  take  my  stand  in  human 
anatomT;  and  the  examples  of  mechanism  I 
should  be  apt  to  draw  out  nom  the  copious  cata- 
logue which  it  supplies,  are  the  ravot  upon  which 
the  head  turns,  the  Ugament  witiiin  the  socket  of 
the  hip-joint,  the  pul^  or  trochlear  muscles  of  the 
eye,  tbe  epigkittis,  the  bandages  which  tie  down 


the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  instep,  the  slit  or  per- 
forated muscles  at  the  hands  and  ieet,  the  knittinff 
of  the  intestines  to  the  mesentery,  the  course  of 
the  chyle  into  the  blood,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  sexes  as  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  animal  creation.  To  these  instances,  the 
reader's  niemorv  will  go  beck,  as  they  are  several- 
ly set  forth  in  their  places ;  there  is  not  one  of  the 
number  which  I  do  not  think  decisive ;  not  one 
which  is  not  strictly  mechanical :  nor  have  I  read 
or  heard  of  any  solution  of  these  appearances, 
which,  in  the  smallest  degree,  shakes  the  conclu- 
don  that  we  build  upon  them. 

But,  of  the  greati'st  part  of  those,  who,  either 
in  this  book  or  any  other^  read  arguments  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  God,  it  will  be  said,  that  they 
leave  off  only  where  they  began ;  that  they  were 
never  ignorant  of  this  great  truth,  never  doubted 
of  it ;  uiat  it  docs  not  therefore  appear,  what  is 
gained  by  researches  from  which  no  new  opinion 
IS  learnt,  and  upon  the  subject  of  which  no  proofe 
were  wanted.  Now  I  answer  that,  by  inveMtiga- 
tum^  the  following  points  are  always  gained,  in 
fevour  of  doctrines  even  the  most'  generally  ac- 
knowledged, (supposing  them  .to  be  true,)  viz, 
stability  and  impression.  Occasions  will  arise  to 
try  the  firmness  of  our  most  habitual  opinions. 
And  upon  these  occasions,  it  is  a  matter  of  incal- 
culable use  to  feel  our  foundation ;  to  find  a  support 
in  argument  for  what  we  had  taken  up  upon  au- 
thority. In  the  present  case,  the  aiguments  upon 
which  the  conclusion  rests,  are  exactly  such,  as  a 
truth  of  universal  concern  ought  to  rest  upon. 
"  They  are  sufficiently  open  to  the  views^  ana  ca- 
pacities of  the  unlearned,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  acquire  new  strength  and  lustre  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  leameo."  If  they  had  been  alto- 

g ether  abstruse  and  recondite,  they  woukl  not 
ave  found  their  way  to  the  undentandings  of 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  if  they  had  been  merely 
popular,  they  might  have  wanted  solidity. 

but,  secondly,  what  is  gained  by  research  in 
the  stabiUty  of  our  conclusion,  is  also  nined  from 
it  in  impreation.  Physicians  tell  us,  Uiat  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  taking  a  medi- 
cine, and  the  medicine  getting  into  the  constitu- 
tion. A  diflerence  not  unlike  which,  obtains  with 
respect  to  those  great  moral  propositions,  which 
ought  to  form  the  directing  principles  of  hunian 
conduct  It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  proposition 
of  this  sort;  another,  and  a  very  different  thing, 
to  have  property  imbibed  its  influence.  I  take  the 
case  to  be  tnis :  perhaps  almost  every  man  Xvnxtf^ 
has  a  particular  train  of  thought,  into  which  his 
mind  glides  and  falls,  when  at  leisure  firom  the 
impressions  and  ideas  that  occasionally  excite  it: 
perhaps,  also,  the  train  of  thought  here  spoken  of, 
more  than  ainr  other  thing,  determines  the  cha- 
racter. It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  therefore, 
that  this  property  of  our  constitution  be  well  regu- 
Iided.  Now  it  is  by  frequent  or  continued  m^i- 
tation  upon  a  subject,  by  placing  a  subject  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  by  induction  of  parlicul^irs, 
by  variety  of  examples,  by  applying  principles  to 
the  solution  of  phenomena,  oy  cNvclling  upon 
proofe  and  consequences,  that  mental  exercise  is 
drawn  into  any  particular  channel.  It  is  by  those 
means,  at  least,  that  we  have  any  power  over  it 
The  train  of  spontaneous  thought,  and  the  choice 
of  that  train,  may  be  directed  to  difi^rent  ends, 
and  may  appear  to  be  more  or  less  judiciously  fix- 
ed, according  to  the  purpose,  in  respect  of;; '  '^'^ 
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we  collider  it:  bat  In  a  moral  view,  I  shall  not,  I 
betieve,  be  contradicted  when  I  saj,  that  if  one 
train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than  another, 
it  is  that  which  reg^ards  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  a  constant  reference  to  a  supreme  intelligent 
Author.  To  have  made  this  the  ruling,  the  ha- 
bitual sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  every  thing  which  is  religious.  The 
world  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple,  and  life  it- 
self one  continued  act  of  adoration.  The  change 
is  no  less  than  this:  that,  whereas  formerly  God 
was  seldom  in  our  thoughts,  we  can  now  scarcely 
look  upon  any  thing  without  perceiving  its  rela- 
tion to  him.  Every  organized  natural  b<xly,  in  the 
provisions  which  it  contains  for  its  sustentation 
and  propagation,  testifies  a  care,  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator,  ez})re8sly  directed  to  these  purposes. 
We  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  such  bodies ; 
examined  in  their  parts,  wonderfully  curious; 
compared  with  one  another,  no  less  wonderfully 
diversified.  So  that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye, 
ma;f  either  expatiate  in  variety  and  multitude,  or 
fix  itself  down  to  the  investigation  of  particular 
divisions  of  the  science.  And  in  either  case  it 
will  rise  up  from  its  oocupatbn,  possessed  bj  the 
subject  in  a  very  diflferent  manner,  and  with  a 
▼ery  different  d^ree  of  influence,  from  what  a 
mere  assent  to  anjr  verbal  proposition  which  can 
be  formed  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
at  least  that  merely  complying  assent  with  which 
those  about  us  are  satisfied,  and  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  oumlves,  will  or  can  produce 
upon  the  thoughts.  More  especially  may  this  dif- 
ference be  perceived,  in  the  degpnee  of  admiration 
and  of  awe,  with  which  the  Divinity  is  xegarded, 
when  represented  to  the  understanding  by  its 
cfwn  renuurks,  its  own  reflections,  and  its  own 
reasonings,  compared  with  what  is  excited  by  any 
language  tnat  can  be  used  by  others.  The  woilu 
of  nature  want  only  to  be  contemplated.  When 
contemplated,  they  have  every  thing  in  them 
which  can  astonish  I7  their  greatness;  for  of  the 
▼ast  scale  of  operatbn  through  which  our  dlsco- 
yeries  carry  us,  at  one  end  we  see  an  intelligent 
Power  arranging  planetary  systems,  fixing,  for 
inrtance,  the  tnjectoir  of  Satum,  or  constr£ting 
«  ring  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  diameter,  to 
fluntmnd  his  body,  and  be  suspended  like  a  mag- 
nificent areh  over  the  heads  of  lus  inhabitants ; 
sndj  at  the  other,  bending  a  hooked  tooth,  con- 
certing and  providing  an  appropriate  mechanism, 
for  the  daspui?  and  rechispm^  of  the  filaments  of 
the  feather  of  the  hummine-bird.  We  have  proof, 
not  only  of  both  these  woncs  proceeding  finnn  an 
intelEgent  agent,  but  of  their  proceeding  from  the 
same  agent:  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  trace 
an  identity  of  plan,  a  connexion  of  S3rstem,  from 
Saturn  to  our  own  globe :  and  when  arrived  upon 
our  globe,  we  can,  in  the  second  place,  pursue  the 
connexion  throuflrh  all  the  organized,  emctally 
the  animated,  homes  which  it  supports.  We  can 
observe  marks  of  a  common  relation,  as  well  to 
one  another,  as  to  the  elements  of  which  their  ha- 
bitation is  composed.  Therefore  one  mind  hath 
planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed,  a  general  plan 
for  all  these  productions.  One  Being  hath  been 
eonoemed  in  all. 

Under  this  stupendous  Being  we  live.    Our 

happiness,  our  existence,  is  in  his  hands.  All  we 

expect  must  come  from  him.    Nor  ought  we  to 

feel  our  situation  insecure.    In  every  nature,  and 

^^  portion  of  nature,  whidi  we  can  deseiy, 


we  find  attention  bestowed  npoii  even  the  ml- 
nutest  parts.  The  hinj^  in  the  wings  of  an 
earwig,  and  the  joints  ofits  antenna,  areas  high- 
ly wrought,  as  if'^the  Creator  had  nothing  eke  to 
finish.  We  see  no  signs  of  diminution  of  care  hj 
multii^ty  of  obiects,  or  of  distraction  of  tlKMu;faC 
by  variety.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear,  there^re, 
our  being  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  or  neglected. 

The  existence  and  character  of  the  Deity,  b  in 
every  view,  the  most  interesting  of  all  human 
specadations.  In  none,  however,  is  it  more  so. 
thanas  it  facilitates  the  belief  of  the  fundameotal 
articles  of  Revelation.  It  is  a  step  to  have  it 
proved,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  worid 
more  than  what  we  see.  It  is  a  firtber  step  to 
know,  that,  amongst  the  invisible  things  of  nature, 
there  must  be  an  intelligent  mind,  concerned  in 
its  production,  order,  and  support.  These  points 
being  assured  to  us  by  Natural  Theology,  ws 
may  well  leave  to  Revelation  the  discfesure  of 
many  particulars,  which  our  researefaes  cannot 
reacn,  resfwcting  either  the  nature  of  this  Beii^ 
as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or  his  character 
and  designs  as  a  moral  governor:  andnotonlvso^ 
but  the  more  full  confirmation  of  other  naiticukn. 
of  which,  though  they  do  not  lie  altogetner  beyona 
our  reasonings  and  our  probabilities,  the  certaiuty 
is  by  no  means  eoilal  to  the  importance.  The 
true  theist  will  be  the  first  to  listen  to  any  credi- 
ble communication  of  Divine  knowledge.  No- 
thing which  he  haskamt  from  Natural  Theology, 
will  diminish  his  desire  of  forther  instmcAion,  or 
his  disposition  to  receive  it  with  humili^  and 
thankfulness.  He  wishes  for  light :  he  rejotoes  hi 
light  His  inward  veneration  of  this  great  Bong 
will  incline  him  to  attend  with  the  utmost  eeriooa- 
nessj  not  only  to  all  that  can  be  discovered  con- 
cerning him  by  rescAiches  into  nature,  but  to  aB 
that  is  taught  by  a  revelation,  which  gives  leaaon- 
able  proof  of  having  proceeded  from  nim. 

But.  above  every  other  article  of  revealed  refi- 

S'on,  does  the  anterior  belief  of  a  Deity  bear  with 
le  strongest  force  upon  that  grand  point,  which 
gives  indeed  interest  and  importance  to  all  the  rest 
— the  resurrection  of  the  numan  dead.     The 
thing  might  appear  hopeless,  did  we  not  see  a 
power  at  work,  adequate  to  the  efilect,  a  power 
under  the  guidbmoe  of  an  intelligent  will,  and  a 
power  penetrating  the  inmost  recesses  of  aD  sub- 
stance.    I  am  fitf  from  justifying  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  "  thought  it  a  thing  incredible,  that 
Gk)d  should  raise  Uie  dead:"   but  I  admit,  that  it 
is  first  neoesaary  to  be  pmrsuaded  that  there  it  a 
God,  to  do  80.    This  being  thoroughly  settled  in 
our  minds,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  m  this  no- 
cess  (conosaled  as  we  confess  it  to  be)  which 
need  to  shock  our  belief.     Thoj  who  have  taken 
up  the  opinion,  that  the  acta  of'^the  human  nand 
depend  upon  or^arUzation,  that  the  mind  itself 
indeed  consists  in  organization,  are  supposed  to 
find  a  greater  difficulty  than  othera  do,  m  admits 
ting  a  transition  by  death  to  a  new  state  of  sen- 
tient existence,  because  the  old  organization  is  ap- 
parently dissolved.    But  I  do  not  see  that  any  im- 
practicability need  be  apprehended  even  fay  these; 
or  that  the  change,  even  upon  their  hypothesis, 
is  for  removed  from  the  analogy  of  some  other 
operations,  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Dmty  is  carrying  on.     In  the  ordinary  derivttkm 
of  plants  and  animals,  from  one  another,  a  pertide, 
in  many  cases,  minuter  than  all  asranmble,  all 
oonoeiyable  dimension  1  an.aunL  an  eflfuviniB,  an 
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infinite^bxMj;  detonnines  the  omnization  of  a 
fatxm  body :  does  no  lesB  than  fix.  whether  that 
whkh  is  aboat  to  be  produced,  shall  be  a  Tegeta- 
Ue,  a  merely  sentient,  or  a  rational  being ;  an  oak, 
a  frog,  or  a  philospher ;  makes  all  these  di^rences ; 
gives  to  the  future  body  its  qualities,  and  nature 
and  species.  And  this  particle,  from  which  springs, 
and  by  which  is  determined,  a  whole  future  na- 
ture, itself  proceeds  from,  and  owes  its  constitu- 
tion to,  a  prior  bod^:  nevertheless,  which  is  seen 
in  plants  moat  dedsively,  the  incepted  organiza- 
tion, though  formed  within,  and  through,  and  bj, 
a  preceding  organization,  is  not  corrupted  by  its 
comiption,  or  destroyed  by  its  dissolution :  but  on 
the  contraiy,  is  sometimes  extricated  and  developed 
by  those  very  causes;  survives  and  comes  into  ac- 
tion, when  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  prepared, 
requires  its  use.  Now  an  economy  which  nature 
has  adopted,  when  the  purpose  was  to  transfer  an 
organization  from  one  mdividual  to  another,  may 
have  something  analogous  to  it,  when  the  purpose 
is  to  transmit  an  organization  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another  state:  and  they  who  found 
thought  in  orj^anization,  may  see  something  in  tUs 
analogy  applicable  to  their  difficulties  |  for  what- 
ever can  transmit  a  similarity  of  orgamzation  will 
answer  their  purpose,  because,  according  even  to 
their  own  theory,  it  may  be  the  vehicle  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  because  consciousness  carries  identity 
and  individuality  along  with  it  through  all  changes 
of  form  or  of  visible  qimlities.  In  t  he  most  general 
<»se,  that,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  derivation  of 
plants  and  animals  from  one  another,  the  latent 
organization  is  either  itself  similar  to  the  old  or- 
ganization, or  has  the  power  of  communicating  to 
new  matter  the  old  organic  form.  But  it  is  not 
restricted  to  this  rule.  There  are  other  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  progress  of  insect  life,  in  which  the 
dormant  organization  does  not  much  resemble  that 
which  encloses  it,  and  still  less  suits  with  the  dtu- 
ation  in  which  the  enclosing  body  is  placed,  but 
suits  with  a  dilferent  situation  to  which  it  is  des- 
tined. In  the  larva  of  the  libellula,  which  lives 
constantly,  and  has  still  long  to  live  under  water, 
are  descried  the  vrings  of  a  fly  which  two  years 
afterward  is  to  mount  into  the  air.  Is  there  no- 
thing in  this  analogy  1  It  serves  at  least  to  show 
that  even  in  the  oraervable  course  of  nature,  or- 
ganizations are  formed  one  beneath  another ;  and, 
amongst  a  thousand  other  instances,  it  shows 
comptkelj,  that  the  Deity  can  mould  and  fa- 
ahion  the  parts  of  material  nature,  so  as  to  fulfil 
any  jMirpose  whatever  which  he  is  pleased  to 
appomt 

They  who  refer  the  operations  of  mind  to  a  sub- 


stance totally  and  essentiany  difierent  from  mat- 
ter, (as  most  certainly  these  operations,  though  ef- 
fected by  material  causes,  hold  very  little  affinity 
to  any  properries  of  matter  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted,) adopt  perhaps  a  iuster  reasoning  and  a 
better  pMlosopny :  and  by  these  the  considerations 
above  suggested  are  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree.  But  to  such  as  find,  which  some 
persons  So  find,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  shak- 
ing ofl'an  adherence  to  those  analogiesf  which  the 
corporeal  world  is  continually  suggesting  to  their 
thoughts ;  to  such,  I  say,  eveiy  consideration  will 
be  a  relief,  which  manifests  the  extent  of  that  intel- 
ligent power  which  is  acting  ih  nature,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  its  resources,  the  variety,  and  aptness, 
and  success  of  its  means ;  most  especially  every 
consideration,  which  tends  to  show  that,  in  the 
translation  of  a  conscious  existence,  there  is  not, 
even  in  their  own  way  of  regarding  it,  any  thing 
greatly  beyond,  or  totally  unUke,  what  takes  place 
m  such  parts  (probably  small  parts)  of  the  order 
of  nature,  as  are  accessible  to  our  observation. 

Again ;  if  there  be  those  who  think,  that  the 
contractedness  and  debility  of  the  human  faculties 
in  our  present  state,  seem  ill  to  accord  with  the 
high  destinies  which  the  expectations  of  religion 
point  out  to  us;  I  would  only  ask  them,  wh^er 
any  one,  who  saw  a  child  two  hours  aAer  its  birth, 
could  suppose  that  it  would  ever  come  to  under- 
Btsaidjluxions  ;*  or  who  then  shall  say,  what  far- 
ther amplification  of  intellectual  powers,  what  ac- 
cession of  knowledge,  what  advance  and  improve- 
ment, the  rational  racul^,  be  its  constitution  what 
it  will,  may  not  admit  o^when  placed  amidst  new 
objects,  and  endowed  with  a  sensorium  adapted, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  and  as  our  present  senses 
are,  to  the  perception  of  those  substances,  and  of 
those  properties  of  things,  with  which  our  concern 
maybe. 

Upon  the  whole ;  in  every  thing  which  respects 
this  awful,  but,  as  we  trust,  glonous  change,  we 
have  a  wise  and  powerful  sSing  (the  author,  in 
nature,  of  Infinitely  various  expedients  for  infinitely 
various  ends,)  upon  whom  to  rely  for  the  choice 
and  appointment  of  means  adequate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  any  plan  which  his  goodness  or  his  jus- 
tice may  have  formed  for  the  moral  and  accounta- 
ble part  of  his  terrestrial  creation.  That  great 
office  rests  with  him ;  be  it  <mr»  to  hope  and  to 

Erepare,  under  a  firm  and  settled  persuasion,  that, 
vingand  dying,  we  are  his :  that  life  is  passed  in 
his  constant  presence,  that  death  resigns  us  to  his 
merciful  disposal. 


*  See  Search's  Light  of  Nature,  jtoMhii. 
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A  DEFENCE 


OF  THE 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  REQUIRING  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
ARTICLES  OF  FATTIL 

IN  REPLT  TO  A  LATE  ANSWER  FROM  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 


The  fair  way  of  conducting  a  dispute,  is  to  ex- 
hibit one  by  one  the  arguments  of  ^our  opponent, 
and  witb  each  argument  the  precise  and  specific 
answer  you  arc  able  to  give  it.  If  this  method  be 
not  so  common,  nor  found  so  convenient,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  reason  is,  because  it  suits  not 
always  with  the  designs  of  a  writer,  which  arc  no 
more  perhaps  than  to  make  a  book ;  to  confound 
some  arguments,  and  to  keep  others  out  of  sight; 
to  leave  what  is  called  an  impression  upon  the 
reader,  without  any  care  to  inform  him  of  the 

E roofs  or  principles  by  which  his  opinion  shoukJ 
B  governed.  With  such  views  it  may  be  consis- 
tent to  despatch  objections,  by  observing  of  some 
"that  they  are  old,"  and  therefore,  like  certain 
drugs,  have  lost,  we  may  suppose,  their  strength; 
of  others,  that  "  they  have  long  since  received  an 
answer ;"  which  implies,  to  be  sure,  a  confutation : 
to  attack  straggling  remarks,  and  decline  the  main 
reasoning,  as  "  mere  declamation ;"  to  pass  by  one 
passage  because  it  is  "  long  winded,"  another  be- 
cause the  answerer  "  has  neither  leisure  nor  incli- 
nation to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it ;"  to  pro- 
duce extracts  and  quotations,  which,  taken  alone, 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  express  their  author's  mean- 
ing ;  to  dismiss  a  stubborn  difficulty  with  a  "  refer- 
ence," which  ten  to  one  the  reader  never  looks  at; 
and,  lastly,  in  order  to  give  the  whole  a  certain 
fiMhionable  air  of  candour  and  moderation,  to 
make  a  concession*  or  two  which  nobody  thsinks 
him  for,  or  yield  up  a  few  points  which  it  is  no 
longer  any  credit  to  maintain. 

How  fiur  the  writer  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
M  concerned  in  this  description,  his  readers  will 
jodj^:  he  shall  receive,  however,  from  us,  that 
justice  which  he  has  not  shown  the  author  of  the 
VConsiderarions,'*  to  have  his  arguments  fully 
and  distinctly  stated  and  examined. 

After  complaining,  as  is  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions, of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction ;  the 
answerer  sets  out  with  an  argument  which  com- 
prises, we  are  told,  in  a  "  narrow  compass,"  Uie 
whole  merits  of  the  question  betwixt  us;  and 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  "  it 

*  Siieh  ay,  that "  ifpeople  keep  their  opinioDs  to  thein> 
selves.  DO  man  will  hurt  them***  and  the  like^Antwer, 
p.45. 


is  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  be  oidaincd 
teachers  in  the  church  ^ould  be  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  consequently  that  they  should  give  to  those 
who  ordain  them  some  proof  and  assuranoe  that 
they  are  so,  and  that  the  method  of  this  proof 
should  be  settled  by  public  authority."     Now  the 
perfection  of  this  sort  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  oooies 
as  well  from  the  mouth  of  the  pope's  profesaoi  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Bclogna,  as  from  the 
Clarendon  press.    A  church  has  only,  with  oar 
author,  to  call  her  creed  the  "  faithful  word,"  and 
it  follows  from  Scripture  that  "  we  roust  hold  il 
fast."    Her  dissatisned  sons,  let  her  only  denomi- 
nate as  he  does,*  "  vain  talkers  and  deceiren," 
and  St.  Paul  himself  commands  us  to  "  stop  tfaexr 
mouths."    Every  one  that  questions  or  opposes 
her  decisions  she  pronounces,  with  him,  a  heretic, 
and  "  a  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reiect."    In  Eke  manner,  caD- 
ing  her  tenets  "  sound  doctrine,"  or  taking  it  Ibr 
granted  that  they  are  so,  (which  the  conaave  at 
Rome  can  do  as  well  as  the  convocation  at  London,) 
and  ''soundness  in  the  faith  being  a  neoessaiy 
qualification  in  a  Christian  teacher,   there  is  no 
avoiding  the  conclusion,  that  every  "ChrisCiaii 
teacher"  (in,  and  out  of  the  church  too.  if  3roa  can 
catch  him,  "soundness  in  the  faith"  being  alike 
"  necessary"  in  all)  must  have  these  tenets  8trap> 
ped  about  his  neck  by  oaths  and  subscriptioosi 
An  argument  which  thus  fights  in  any  cause,  oroa 
either  side,  deserves  no  quarter.    I  iMive  said,  that 
this  reasoning,  and  these  applications  of  Scripture, 
are  equally  competent  to  the  defenders  of  popeiy 
— they  are  more  so.    The  popes,  when  tber  as- 
sumed the  power  of  the  aporaes,  laid  dsimakota 


their  infallibility :  and  in  this  they  were 
Protestant  churcnes  renounce  with  all  their  migfat 
this  infallibility,  whilst  they  apply  to  themselves 
every  expression  that  describe  it,  and  will  not 
part  with  a  jot  of  the  authority  which  is  built  opoa 
It  But  to  return  to  the  terms  <^  the  aigument 
"  Is  it  necessary  that  a  Christian  teacher  shodd 
be  sound  in  the  faith?" 

1.  Not  in  nine  instances  out  (^  ten  to  which  the 
test  is  now  extended.    Nor, 
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S.  If  it  were,  b  this  tlie  way  to  make  him  fo^ 
ih^n  bong  as  little  probability  that  the  determi- 
natioitt  of  a  set  of  men  whoae  good  fbrtane  had 
adranoed  them  to  high  atationfl  in  the  church 
ahould  be  right,  aa  the  conduaions  of  private  in- 
qoirefB.    JSoTj 

3.  Were  they  actually  right,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  how  they  can,  upon  this  author's  prioci- 
plea,  produce  the  efiect  contended  for,  since  "  vtc 
set  them  not  up  as  a  rule  of  fiuth  '"*  since  "  they 
do  not  decide  matten  for  us,  nor  Ijind  than  upon 
us;'*  since ''they  tie  no  man  up  iiom  altering  his 
opinion,''  are  "  no  ways  inconsistont  with  the 
right  of  private  judgment,"  are,  in  a  word,  of  no 
more  authori^  than  an  old  sermon^  nor,  conse- 
ouently,  much  more  effectual,  either  for  the  pro- 
ducing or  securing  of  **  soundness  in  the  faith." 

The  answerer,  not  trusting  altogether  to  the 
strength  of  his  "  areument,"  endeavours  next  to 
avail  himself  of  a^"  concession"  which  he  has 
gained,  he  imagines,  from  his  adversary,  and 
which  he  is  pleued  to  look  upon  "as ina  manner 
ffiving  up  the  main  point."  Our  business,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  show  what  this  concession,  as  he 
calk  it,  amounto  to,  and  wherein  it  diffen  from 
the  "main  point,"  the  requisition  of  subscription 
to  established  formularies.  It  is  objected  to  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  are 
■ft  variance  with  the  actual  opinions  both  of  the 
guvefnors  and  members  <^  that  chureh ;  so  much 
80,  that  the  men  who  most  faithfully  and  expli- 
citly maintain  these  articles,  get  persecuted  for 
their  singularity,  excluded  from  orders,  driven 
from  universitieiij  and  are  compelled  to  preach  the 
established  leU^ion  in  fields  and  conventicles. 
Now  this  objection,  which  must  deave  to  every 
ilxed  formulary,  inight,  we  conceive,  be  removed 
if  a  test  was  substituted,  supposing  any  test  to  be 
insisted  upon,  which  could  adapt  itself  to  the 
onnioos,  and  keep  pace  with  the  improvements, 
or  each  soooeeding  ase.  This,  in  some  measure, 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  govemon  of  the  church 
for  the  time  being,  were  authorized  to  receive 
from  candidates  for  ordera  declarations  <^  their  re- 
figioos  principles  in  their  own  words,  and  allowed, 
at  their  discr^ion,  to  admit  them  into  the  minis- 
try. Bishops  being  taken  out  of  the  lump  of  the 
oommunitv  vriU  generally  be  of  the  same  leaven, 
and  partake  both  of  the  opinions  and  moderation 
•f  the  times  they  live  in.  This  is  the  most  that 
can  be  made  of  the  concession;  and  how  this  gpes 
vp  the  "  main  point,"  or  indeed  any  thing,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover. 

The  next  paragraphed  the  Answer  attacks  the 
•oooont  whicn  the  Considerations  have  g^ven  of 
the  "  rise"  and  "  progress"  of  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion; "  the  revene  <tf  which,"  the  answerer  tells 
tM,  "  is  the  truth,"  and  by  vray  of  proof  gives  his 
own  account  of  the  matter,  which,  so  1u  from 
being  the  "  reverse,"  b  in  eSed,  or  veiy  neariy,  the 

The  reader  shall  see  the  two  accounte  side  by 
aide,  and  is  desired  to  judge  whether  the  author 
of  the  Conaiderations,  so  fur  from  being  confuted 
in  this  point,  is  even  contradicted. 


**  The  protestantfl,  aware 
bow  greatly  tbey  were  mil- 
represented  and  abused,  be- 
gan to  think  it  neeeeaary  to 
s^iel  the  various  calumnies 


**  As  some  who  set  np  for 
reformerahad  broached  ma- 
ny erroneoui  and  petti  lent 
doctrines;  the  Lutherans, 
first,  and,  after  their  eiam 


that  had  bean  cast  upon 
them,  by  setting  fbrth  some 


public  Constitutions  or  Ck>n- 

ibssions,  as  a  declaration  of  this  tbey  did  partly  to  i 


pie,other  protastaat  ehareb- 
es,  thought  fit  to  draw  up 
Confessions  of  fhith.    Ana 


their  ftith  and  worship. 
And  to  make  such  dmiara- 
tion  still  more  aulbeniic, 
they  lilce  wise  engaged  them 


confbrmity  to  all  t^bese  Con- 
stitutions.*" — 
tions,  page  6. 


3dit  themselves  of  the  scan- 
al  of  abetting  wild  and  se- 
ditious enthusiasts,  and  de- 
claring what  were  their  real 


selves  in  a  mutual  bond  of  doctrines ;  partly"  (observe 


how  tenderly  this  is  intro  • 
dueed)  '*  to  prevent  such  en- 
thusiasts on  the  one  hand, 
and  popish  emissaries  on 
the  other,  fh>m  inuuding 
themmlves  into  the  minis- 
try.—Answer,  pages  G,  7. 

Now,  were  the  "  origin"  of  a  custom  of  more 
consequence  than  it  is  to  a  question  concerning 
the  "  propriety"  of  it,  can  any  one  doubt,  who 
cr«)dits  even  the  answerer's  own  accoimt,  but  that 
the  motive  assigned  in  the  considerations,  both 
did  exist,  and  was  the  principal  motive  1  There 
is  one  account,  indeed,  of  the  "  ori^'*  of  this  cus- 
tom, which,  were  it  true,  would  directly  concern 
the  question.  "  This  practice,"  our  author  tells 
us  in  another  part  of  his  Answer,*  "  b  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  apostles  themwives."  I  care 
not  what  "is  said.^  It  is  impossible  that  the 
practice  complained  of,  the  imposition  of  articles 
of  faith  by  "  Mible"  men,  could  originate  from 
the  "  aposUes,"  who,  under  the  (hrection  by  which 
they  acted  were  infallible.'*t 

But  this  practice,  from  whatever  "  root  of  Intter- 
nees"  it  sprung,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes, 
we  assert,  of  the  divisions  and  distresses  which 
we  read  of  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  matter 
of  foct  our  author  does  not,  because  he  cannot, 
deny.  He  rather  chooses  to  insinuate  that "  such 
divisions  and  disturbances  were  not  owing  to  the 
govemora  of  the  church,  but  to  the  perverse  dis- 
putings  of  heretics  and  schismatics."  He  mutt 
Know  that  there  is  oppression  as  well  as  resistance, 
provocation  as  well  as  resentment,  abuse  of  power 
as  veell  as  opposition  to  it :  and  it  is  too  mtkh  to 
take  for  granted,  vrithout  one  syllable  of  proof, 
that  those  in  possession  of  power  have  been 
always  in  the  right,  and  those  who  withstood 
them  in  the  wrong.  "  Divisions"  and  "disturb- 
ances" have  in  foct,  and  in  all  ages,  arisen  on  this 
account,  and  it  is  a  poor  ahifl  to  say,  because  it 
may  always  be  saia,  that  such  only  are  charge- 
able with  these  mischiefo  as  refused  to  submit 


«  Pages  II.  IX  10.90. 

3a 


•Page  10. 

t  How  a  creed  is  to  be  anade,  as  the  Considerations 
recommend,  in  which  aU  parties  shall  agree,  our  author 
cannot  understand.  I  will  tell  him  how ;  by  adhering 
to  Scripture  terms :  and  this  wiU  suit  the  best  idea  of  a 
Creed  (a  summary  or  compendium  of  a  larger  volume,) 
and  the  only  fhir  purpose  of  one.  instmetion. 

It  is  obeerred  in  the  Considerations,  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  thirty-nine 
Articles  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
that  consent  which  the  Church  imposes  and  requires.— 
Now,  what  would  any  man  guen  is  the  answer  to  this? 
Why>  **  that  there  are  no  less  than  three  propositions  in 
the  very  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel.**  Had  there 
been  "  three  thousand"  it  would  have  been  nothing  to 
the  purpose:  where  propositions  are  received  upon  the 
authority  of  the  proposer,  it  matten  not  how  many  or 
them  there  are ;  the  doubt  is  not  increased  with  tno 
number ;  the  same  reason  which  eslablifhes  one  esla- 
blishes  all  But  is  this  the  case  with  a  system  of  proposi- 
tions  which  derives  no  evidence  firom  the  proposer? 
which  must  each  stand  upon  iu  own  separate  and  in- 
trinsic proof  ?-We  thought  it  necessary  ««  «nP**?®  "?^. 
to  note  in  the  place  in  which  we  «>"«<* JlvJi^l.*^' 
neitlier  here  nor  in  the  Answer  is  it  much  couneelcd 
with  the  text. 
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to  whatever  their  mxpetkn  thought  pvoper  to 
impote* 

Nor  is  it  much  better  when  he  tellf  tn,  "that 
these  subtJeties  of  metaphysicd  debate,  which  we 
complain  of  in  our  Articles,  were  introdooed  by 
the  several  heretics  of  those  ttmes  ;**  especially  as 
it  is  evident  that  whoever  first  introduced,  it  is  the 
governors  of  the  chorch  who  still  continue  them. 

But  our  author  cannot  conceive  what  all  this, 
as  relating  to  "  creeds"  only  and  "  confessions,"  to 
the  "  terms  of  communion"  rather  than  of  admis- 
sion into  the  ministry^  is  to  the  purpose.  Will  he 
then  give  up  "  creeds"  and  "  confessions  7"  or  will 
his  church  thank  him  for  it  if  he  does  1  a  church 
which,  by  transfusing  the  substance  of  her  Arti- 
cles into  the  form  or  her  public  worship,  has  in 
effect  made  the  "  terms  of  communion"  and  (^ad- 
mission into  the  ministry  the  some.  This  ques- 
tion, like  eveiy  other,  however  naked  you  may 
strip  it  by  abstraction,  must  always  be  considered 
vrith  a  reference  to  the  practice  you  wish  to 
reform. 

The  author  of  the  Considerations  contends 
very  properly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  a 
Christian  owM  to  hb  Master,  "  to  keep  his  mind 
open  and  unbiassed*'  in  religious  inquiries.  Can 
a  man  be  said  to  do  this,  who  must  bring  himself 
to  assent  to  opinions  proposed  by  anotherl  who 
entera  into  a  profession  where  both  his  subsistence 


all  who  oontinQe  in  the  chun^  whilst  they  Aaseot 
from  her  Articles,  one  wouki  not  suppose  then 
was  a  pardon  left  for  those,  who  *'  km  even  to 
themsNves  an  opinicm"  inconsistent  with  any  one 
proposition  they  have  subscribed.  The  feci  is, 
the  gentleman  nasdther  shifted  his  opinion  in  the 
course  (^writing  the  Answer,  or  bad  pot  down 
these  assertkms,  not  expecting  that  he  shouU  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  contnldk;t  them. 

It  seemed  to  add  strength  to  this  objectioii,  that 
the  judgment  of  most  thinking  men  being  in  a 
progressive  state,  their  opinions  <^  ooone  most 
many  df  them  change;  the  evil  and  iniquity  of 
whicn  the  answerer  sets  forth  with  great  plea- 
santry, but  has  forgot  at  the  same  time  to  sive  os 
any  remedy  for  the  misfoitune,  except  Ukt  old 
woman's  receipt,  to  leave  off  thinking  tor  fear  of 
thinking  wrong. 

But  our  church  '^preodbes,"  it  leenML  **do 
other  Gospel  than  that  whkh  she  received/'  nor 
propounds  any  other  Articles  for  Gospeftr  nor 
*'  fixes  any  standards  or  criterions  of  feith,  aepa- 
ratofiK)mthis(3ospel:andsoshe  herself  fully  de- 
clares;"and  we  are  to  take  her  "  word"  for  it,  when 
the  very  complaint  is,  that  she  has  never  "acfaBd"  op 
to  this  declaration,  Imt  in  direct  contradiction  to  iL 
When  the  puts  forth  a  syitem  of  propositioos 
ooncdved  in  a  new  dklect,  and  in  unsaiptaral 
terms:  when  she  ascribes  to  these  the  same  evi- 


(what!  not  to  those  who  subscribe  themi)  that 
*'  the  church  deprives  no  man  of  his  right  of  private 
judffment;"(she  cannot— she  hangs,  however,  a 
dead  weiffht  upon  it;)  that  it  is  a  "  very  unfair 
state  of  the  case,  to  call  subscription  a  declaration 
of  our  full  and  final  penuasion  in  matten  of  fkith ;" 
though  if  it  be  not  a  "  full"  persuasion,  what  is  it  ? 
and  ten  to  one  it  will  be  "  final,"  when  such  con- 
sequences attend  a  change.  That  "no  man  is 
hereby  tied  up  ficom  impartially  examining  the 
word  of  God,*'  i,  e,  vrith  the  "  unpartiaUty^of  a 
man  who  must  "eat"  or  "starve*^  accordinff  as 
the  examination  turns  out;  an  "  impartiaHty'' so 
suspected,  that  a  court  of  justice  would  not  receive 
his  evklenoe  under  half  of  the  same  influence: 
"  nor  fipom  altering  hb  opinkm  if  he  finds  reason 
so  to  do,  which  few,  I  conceive,  will  "find,"  when 
the  altentkm  must  cost  them  so  dear.  If  one 
could  give  credit  to  our  author  in  what  he  says  here, 
and  in  some  other  paMages  of  his  Answer,  one 
would  suppose  that  in  his  judgment  at  least,  sub- 
scription restrained  no  man  from  adopting  what 
opimon  he  pleased,  provided  "  he  does  not  think 
hunsflf  bound  openly  to  maintain  it :"  that  "  men 
may  retain  their  preferments,  if  they  will  but  keep 
their  opinions  to  themelves."  [f  thk  be  what  the 
church  of  England  means,  let  her  say  so.  This 
is  indeed  what  our  author  admlte  here,  and  yet, 
firam  the  outcry  he  has  aftervrards  raised  against 


•  The  fbllowinf  sentiment  of  oor  aatbor  is  too  en- 
riooi  to  be  omitted :  ••  PotriMv  too  he  (the  aathor  of  the 
Considerations)  may  think  that  insarreetioni  and  re- 
bellioni  in  the  sute  are  not  owing  to  the  unmlinenof 
flictious  subjects,  but  to  kings  antfrulers ;  bat  most  rea- 
sonable men.  I  believe,  will  think  otherwise.**— A  eom- 
mon  reader  may  think  this  obeervatioa  of  the  answerer 
a  little  beside  the  question.— But  the  answerer  may  say, 
with  Cicero  and  Dr.  Kinj,  ••  Suscepto  neffotio  ma}us 
milil  quiddam  propnsui,  in  quo  raeam  in  Rempublicam 
voluntatein  popiilns  perspio/ri  poFset.**— Motto  to  Dr. 
K.  s  Oration  in  1749. 


,  —  mcurs. 

which  these  expressions  imply.  She  claims  indeed 
"authority  in  controversies  of  fiuth,"  but  " only 
so  far,**  says  her  apologist,  as  "to  judge  for  herself 
what  should  be  her  own  terms  of  oommoBioB, 
and  what  qualifications,  she  shall  require  in  her 
own  ministen."  All  whkh,  in  plainer  Engfidi, 
comes  to  this;  that  two  or  three  men.  bemxt 
two  and  three  centuries  ago,  fixed  a  muititode  of 
obscure  and  dubious  propositbna,  which  many 
millions  after  must  bnng  themselves  to  befieve, 
before  they  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  proviskm 
which  the  stote  has  made  (and  to  which  all  of 
every  sect  contribute)  for  regular  opportunities  of 
public  wtNTship.  and  the  giving  ana  receiving  of 
public  instruction.  Ana  this  our  author  calls  the 
magistrate's  "judging  for  himself;''*  and  exercis- 
inff  the  "  same  rignt  as  aD  other  persons  have  to 
judge  for  themselves.''  For  the  reasonableness  of 
It,  however,  he  has  nothinff  toofifer,  but  that  it  "  is 
no  more  than  what  other  (lurches,  poptsh"  too,  to 
strengthen  the  argument,  "as  wdlas  pratestant," 
have  done  before.  He  might  have  added,  seeinr 
"custom"  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  had 
been  "  customary"  too  from  eariy  ages  for  Chris- 
tians to  ffi>i^>h*OTMiftiM>  and  bum  each  other  fiv 
diflferenoe  of  opinkm  in  some  points  of  fiutk  and 
finr  diflfereooe  of  practkein  some  pointo  of  cere- 
mony. 

We  now  accompany  the  learned  answerer  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  '*  main  questtoo," 
and  which  he  is  so  much  "  puxded  to  keep  in 
sight"  The  argumentt  in  fiivoiir  of  subscription 
and  the  arbitrary  exchision  of  men  firom  the  chindi 
or  ministry,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  a  society 


♦  Paffe96. 

t  What  would  any  roan  in  his  wits  think  of  this  ar- 

fiiment,  if  upon  the  strenith  of  it  lliey  were  tomakea 

.    Inw,  that  none  but  red-haired  people  sbouM  be  sdautM 

I  into  orders,  or  even  inte  churches. 
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•n J  the  rights  incidental  to  society,  our  author 
resigns  to  its  fate,  and  to  the  answer  which  has 
been  ^ven  it  in  the  Considerations.  He  contends 
only,  that  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  admitting 
the  eunuch  and  ttie  centurion  upon  a  general  pro- 
ftwion  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  "  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case  of  subscription/'  as  they  were 
admitted,  not  into  the  ministry,  but  only  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Now^  in  the  nnt  place, 
suppose  the  eunuch  or  centurion  had  taken  upon 
them,  as  probably  they  did,  to  teach  Christianity, 
would  they  have  been  inhibited  bv  the  apostles  as 
Bot  having  giveh  sufficient  "proof  or  assurance  of 
their  soui^ness  in  the  &ith  V  And  if  not,  what  be- 
comes of  the  necessity  of  such  "  assurances  from  a 
Christian  teacher  V  In  the  second  place,  suppose 
you  consider  the  church  as  one  society,  and  its 
teachers  as  another,  is  it  probable  that  those  who 
were  so  tender  in  keeping  any  one  out  of  the  firrt, 
would  have  thought  the  arffument  we  were  en- 
countering, or  any  thing  eUo,  a  pretence  for  a 
light  of  arbitrary  exclusion  from  the  latter  1  The 
case  of  Cornelius,  says  our  author^  is  "extraordi- 
naiT ;  while  St.  Peter  was  preaching  to  him,  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  all  them  whidi  heard  the 
woTo."  And  is  not  this  author  ashamed  to  own, 
that  any  are  excluded  from  the  communion,  or 
even  mmistrv  of  the  church,  who  would  have 
been  entitled  by  their  faith  "to  the  gifts  of  the 
HdvGhostr 

The  answerer  in  the  next  paragraph  acknow- 
ledges, that  to  admit  converts  into  the  church 
upon  this  one  article  of  fiiith,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  apostles  :* 
but  then  he  telb  us,  what  must  sound  a  little  odd 
to  a  Christian  ear.  and  comes  the  more  awkward- 
ly from  this  autnor,  whom,  if  you  turn  over  a 
page,  you  will  find  quoting  the  "  practice  of  the 
apostles'*  with  a  vengeance;  he  tells  us.  I  say, 
"that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  tne  prac- 
tice of  the  apo8tle8."t  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
*'  practice  of  the  apostles,"  and  the  application  of 
it  to  otuselves,  the  case  seems  to  be  this  (the  very 
XBverse,  observe,  of  our  author's  rule.)  that  we 
are  always  bound  not  "  to  go  beyond^  the  pre- 
cedent, though,  for  want  of  the  same  authority, 
we  may  not  always  "  advance  up  to  it.**  It  surely 
at  least  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  of"  proceed- 
in^j'l  where  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  com- 
mission, thought  proper  "  to  stop." 

It  is  alleged  in  the  Considerations,  that  annex- 
ing emoluments  to  the  profession  of  particular 
opmions,  is  a  strong  and  dangerous  inducement 
to  prevarication ;  and  the  danger  is  the  greater, 
as  prevarication  in  one  instance  has  a  tendency 
to  relax  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  make 
way  for  perfidy  in  every  other.  But  "  this,"  it 
"has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question/'t 


*  Althousta  tbe  question,  whether  to  believe  that 
Jesus  is  tbe  Meaiiiah.  be  not  the  only  necctrary  article  of 
fkith,  is  a  question  in  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  our 
author,  with  tbe  bent  inclination  in  tbe  world,  not  be- 
ing able  to  fix  such  an  opinion  upon  uf ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  obeerving.  that  be  has  put  two  of  the  oddest  con- 
structions upon  the  terms  of  the  propositions  tliai  over 
entered  into  the  fiincv  of  man  to  conceive.  One  is,  which 
vou  msy  be  sure  ho  intends  for  his  advenuiries,S  '*  that 
It  is  necessary  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  a  true  prophet,  yet 
not  necessary  to  believe  one  doctrine  that  lie  has  taught.** 
The  other,  which  he  means  for  himself,  is,  that  ^'  by  the 
Messiah  we  are  to  undersUnd  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  anointed,  and  sent  bv  the  Father  to  make  propitia- 
tion Ibr  the  sins  of  the  wliolc  world.** 

t  Page  1ft.  {Pages  IV.  9a  {Page  18. 


Why,  it  is  the  very  question.  Whether  the  ma- 
gistrate ought  to  connne  the  provision  he  makes 
lor  religion  to  those  who  assent,  or  declare  their 
assent,  to  a  particular  system  of  controverted 
divinity :  and  this  is  one  direct  objection  against 
it.  But  ''must  the  magistrate  tnen,"  exdaims 
our  alarmed  adverMry^  ''  establish  no  tithes,  no 
rich  benefices,  no  dignities,  or  bishoprics  7"  As 
niany  as  he  pleases,  only  let  him  not  convert  them 
into  snares  and  traps  by  idle  and  unnecessary 
conditions.  "  But  roust  he  admit  all  persons 
indiscriminately  to  these  advantages  ?"  The  au- 
thor of  the  Considerations  has  told  him^  that  ho 
may  rcauiro  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  ntes,  and 
offices  he  shall  prescnbe ;  he  may  trust  his  offi- 
cera  with  a  discretion  as  to  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  candidates  for  ordere,  similar  to  what  they 
now  exercise  with  regard  to  their  Qualifications ; 
he  may  censure  extravagant  preaching  when  it 
"  appean ;"  precautions  surely  stifficient  either  to 
keep  the  "  wikiest  sectaries'*  out  of  the  church,  or 
prevent  their  doing  any  mischief  if  they  get  in. 
The  exclusion  of  papists  is  a  separate  considera- 
tion. The  laws  against  popery^  as  far  as  they 
are  Justifiable,  procMd  upon  principles  with  wliicn 
the  author  of  the  Considerations  has  nothing  to 
do.  Where,  fVom  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  country,  attachments  and  dispositions  hostile 
and  dangerous  to  the  state,  are  accidentally  or 
otherwise  connected  with  certain  opinbns  in  reli- 
gion, it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  encumbrances 
and  restraints  upon  the  profession  or  propagation 
of  such  opinions.  Where  a  great  part  of  any 
sect  or  rehgious  order  of  men  are  enemies  to  the 
constitution,  and  you  have  no  wa^  of  distinguish- 
ing those  who  are  not  so,  it  is  right  perhaps  to 
fence  the  whole  order  out  of  your  civil  and  reli- 
gious establishment:  it  is  the  ri^ht  at  least  of 
self-defence,  and  of  extreme  necessity.  But  even 
this  is  not  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
themselves,  but  as  they  are  probable  marks,  and 
the  onl^  marks  you  have,  of  designs  and  princi- 
ples wluch  it  is  necessary  to  disarm.  I  would 
observe,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  this  con- 
nexion between  the  civil  and  religious  princif>lcs 
of  the  papists  is  dissolved,  in  the  same  proportion 
ought  the  state  to  mitigate  the  hardships  and 
refix  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  made  sub- 
ject. 

If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, the  answerer  cannot  discover  "  whom  or 
what  we  mean :"  and  lest  his  reader  should,  by  a 
figure  extremely  well  known  in  the  rraft  of  con- 
troversy, he  proposes  a  string  of  questions  in  the 
person  of  his  advcrsaiy,  to  which  he  gives  his 
own  peremptory  and  definitive  no.*  We  will 
take  a  method,  not  altogether  so  compendious, 
but,  we  trust,  somewhat  more  satisfactory.  We 
will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and  let  the  church 
and  state  answer  for  themselves.    First,  then, 

"Docs  our  church  or  our  government  inflict 
any  corporal  punishment,  or  levy  any  fines  or 
penalties  on  those  who  will  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  her  communion  1" — "  Be  it  enacted,  that 
all  and  every  {tcrson  or  persons  that  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lortl's 
Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  yet,  after  such  neglect  or  refusal, 
shall  execute  any  office  or  offices,  civil  or  mifitary, 
after  the  times  be  expired  wherein  he  or  they 
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oqght  to  ha^  taken  the  same,  shall,  apon  oon- 
vktton  thereof,  besides  the  loss  of  the  office,  for- 
feit the  sam  of  five  hundred  pounds:"*  Stat  25 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  Now,  although  starving  be  no 
"corporal  punishment,"  nor  the  loss  of  all  a  man 
has.  a  "  fine,"  or  "  penally,"  yet  deoriving  men 
of  the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  rights  even 
of  lay  subjects,  because  "they  will  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  Church  oonmiunion,"  is  a  "  se- 
verity" that  miffht  have  deserved  ftom  our  author 
some  other  apology  besides  the  more  suppression 
of  the  &ct 

3.  "  Doth  it  deny  them  the  right  or  privilege 
of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  1" — "  Who- 
ever shall  talu  upon  him  to  preach  or  teach  in 
any  meeting,  assembly,  or  conventicle,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted,  ^U  forfeit  for  the  first 
offence  twenty  pounds,  and  forevery  other  oflfenoe 
forty  pounds :"  Stat.  22  Car.  II.  c.  1.—"  No  per- 
son shall  presume  to  consecrate  or  administer  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before  he  be 
ordained  priest,  afler  the  manner  of  the  church 
of  Ehngland,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred 
pounds  for  every  such  ofi*ence:"  Stat  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  e.  4.  These  laws  are  in  full  force 
against  all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  39  Arti- 
ctes  of  the  Church  of  England,  except  the  34th, 
3dth,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  Article. 

3.  "  Are  men  denied  the  Uberty  of  free  debate  T' 
— "  If  any  pereon,  having  been  educated  in,  or  at 
any  time,  having  made  profesnon  of,  the  Chris- 
tiao  fiiith  within  the  realm,  shall  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching,  or  advisied  speaking,  dsny 
any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
God — he  shall  for  the  first  ofience  be  dinbled  to 
nold  any  office  or  employment,  or  any  profit  ap- 
pertaining thereto;  for  the  second  ofience  shiUl 
oe  disablM  to  prosecute  any  action  or  information 
in  any  court  or  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of 
any  child}  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any 
perM>n,  or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift, 
or  to  bear  any  office  for  ever  within  this  realm, 
and  shall  also  sutler  imprisonment  for  the  space 
of  three  years  from  the  time  of  such  convktion." 
6tat9&lOWUl.  III.C.32. 

It  has  been  thought  to  detract  considerably  firom 
the  pretended  use  of  these  subscriptions,  that  they 
excluded  none  but  the  conscientious',  a  species  of 
men  more  wanted,  wo  conceive,  than  formidable 
to  any  religious  establishment.  This  objection 
applies  equiuly,  says  our  answerer,t  to  the  "  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy;"  and  so  fiu  as  it 
does  apply,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the 
truth  is,  these  oaUis  might  in  many  instances  be 
spared  without  either  danger  or  detriment  to  the 
community.  There  is,  nowever,  an  essential 
difiference  between  the  two  cases :  a  scruple  con- 
cerning the  oath  of  allegiance  implies  principles 
which  may  excite  to  acts  of  hostiuty  against  the 
state:  a  scruple  about  the  truth  of  the  articles  im- 
plies no  such  thing.t 

Our  author,  good  man,  "  is  well  persuaded, 
that  the  generality  of  the  clergy,  when  they  offer 


themselves  Sox  ordination,  consider  seriooriT  what 
office  they  take  upon  them,  and  firmly  bdieve 
what  they  subeciibe  to."  I  am  persuaded  much 
otherwise.  But  as  <his  is  a  "  fiu^"  the  reader,  if 
he  be  wise,  will  neither  take  the  answerer's  word 
for  it  nor  mine ;  but  form  his  own  judgment  firom 
his  own  observation.  Bishop  Burnet  complained 
above  60  years  ago,  that  "  the  greater  part,"  even 
then,  **  subscribe  the  Articles  without  ever  exa- 
miniiig  them,*  and  others  did  it  because  thev  most 
do  it"^  Is  it  probable,  that  in  point  either  of 
seriousness  nr  orthodoxy,  the  clergy  aie  much 
mended  since  1 

The  i^eas  offered  in  8upp(»t  of  this  practice  of 
subscription  come  next  to  be  oonsideied.  "One 
of  these  is  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings  bonff 
capable  of  such  a  variety^  of  senses,  that  men  of 
widely  different  persuasions  shelter  themselves 
under  the  same  forms  of  exprearion."  Our  au- 
thor, after  quarrelling  with  this  representation  of 
the  plea,  gives  his  readers  in  its  st^ul,  a  long  quo- 
tation firom  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford's  duigct 
What  he  is  to  gain  by  the  change,  or  the  quota- 
tion, I  cannot  perceive,  as  the  same  first  query' 
still  recurs,  **  Is  it  true,  that  the  Scriptures  are  in 
reality  so  difilcrently  interpreted  in  points  of  real 
consequence  V  In  answer  to  which,  the  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  we  are  tdd,  *'  has  shown  that 
points  of  real  consequence  are  differently  inter- 
preted," and  *'  the  pUunest  texts  ex^ained  ^mvj^ 
and  has  "  instanced  in  the  first  chapter  of  St 
John's  GkMpel."  The  plea,  we  conceive,  is  not 
much  indeoted  to  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
But  be  these  Scriptures  interpreted  as  they  wUl, 
each  man  has  stiO  a  right  to  interpret  i ' 


•  This  and  the  Corporation  Act,  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent person  calls  the  laws  which  secure  both  our  dvil 
and  religious  Uberti6s.~Biackstooe*s  Gomrn.  vol.  iv. 
P.43S. 

t  Page  98. 

X  The  answerer  might  have  found  a  parallel  below 
in  sooM  other  oaths,  which  he  does  not  care  to  tpeak  of, 
•fz.  the  ease  of  college  sututes,  page  34  of  the  Consi- 
deratioBs 


them  ibr 
himself  The  Church'' of  Rome, 'who  always 
pushed  her  conclusions  with  a  courage  and  ooo- 
sistency  unknown  to  the  timid  patrons  of  pn>- 
testant  imposition,  saw,  immediately^  that  as  the 
laity  had  no  right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  they 
could  have  no  occasion  to  read  them,  and  thera- 
fore  veiy  properly  k)cked  them  up  fiom  the  in- 
trusion of^  popular  curiosity.  Our  author  dtes 
the  above-mentioned  query  firom  the  Considera- 
tions as  the  Jtrst  query,  which  would  lead  his 
reader  to  expect  a  tecoruL  The  reader,  however, 
may  seek  that  second  for  himself,  the  answerer  is 
not  obliged  to  produce  it — it  stands  thus :  Sup- 
pose the  Scriptures  thus  variously  interpided, 
does  subscription  mend  the  matter  1  The  reader 
too  is  left  to  find  an  answer  for  himself 

The  next,  the  strongest,  the  only  tolerahfe  plea 
for  subscription,  is,  "that  all  sorts  of  ^estueot 
heresies  might  be  taught  from  the  pulpit,  if  no 
such  restraint  as  this  was  laid  upon  the  oreacher.^t 
How  fiir  it  is  probable  that  this  wouk)  be  the  con- 
sequence of  removing  the  subscription,  and  by 
what  other  means  it  might  be  guarded  against, 
has  been  hinted  already,  and  wul  again  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place.  We  will  l^only  take 
notice  ci  one  particular  expedient  suggested  in 
the  Considerabotts,  and  which  has  often  indeed 
elsewhere  been  proposed,  namdy,  "  that  the 
church,  instead  of^itsquiring  sabscription  before- 
hand, to  the  present,  or  to  any  other  Articles  of 
faith,  might  censure  her  clergy  afterwards,  if  thcv 
opposed  or  vilified  them  in  their   preaching.^ 


•  Burners  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

t  See  this  whole  Chanre  answered  in  the  Loadoa 
Chronicle  bv  Prisdlla.  llw  Lord  hath  sold  8is«a  iaio 
the  hand  of  a  woman ! 

t  Page  86. 
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The  advanttge  of  wlncli  fcheoie  abofie  the  pie- 
■ent  b  maniieat,  if  it  was  only  lor  this  reMon,  that 
joa  diatreaa  and  oorrapt  thouaanda  now,  for  one 
that  yon  would  ever  have  occasion  to  ptimah. 
Our  author,  nevertheleas,  "  is  hombly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  take  propei  precautions 
befimhand  f  be  must,  with  all  his  '^  humility,'' 
know  that  when  it  has  been  prqxwed  to  take  pro- 
per precautions  of  the  pvMs,  by  subjecting  authors 
to  an  imprimaiur  btfore  poblicatton,  instead  of 
ponishroent  qfter  it ;  the  proposal  has  been  re- 
sented, as  an  open  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
interests  of  mankind.  The  common  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  could  see  and  feel  this  distinc- 
tion and  the  importance  of  it,  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lishers ;  and  why  preachera  ahodd  be  Mt  m  a 
worse  situation,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say. 

The  example  of  the  Arminian  oonfeasion  ia, 
upon  this  occasion,  recommended  by  the  author 
or  the  Considerations;  a  confi?8sion  which  was 
eompiled  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the 
members  of  that  church,  without  peremptorily  in* 
nrting  upon  any  one's  assent  to  it.  But  it  is  the 
mislbrtune  of  the  Arminian  to  be  no  national 
ohurch—the  misfortune,  ahu !  of  Christianity  her- 
self in  her  purest  period ;  when  she  was  under 
the  government  of  the  apostles :  viathout  alliance 
with  the  atates  of  this  world ;  when  she  composed, 
nevertheless,  a  church  as  real,  we  conceive,  and 
as  respectable,  as  any  national  church  that  has  ex- 
isted since. 

^  Our  author,  who  can  much  sooner  make  a  ^Gs- 
tinction  than  see  one,  does  not  comprehend,  it 
aeems,  any  difference  between  confessions  of  fiuth 
and  praacbing,  as  to  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms. 
Did  a  preacher,  when  he  had  finished  his  sermon, 
call  upon  his  congregation  to  subscribe  their  names 
and  assent  to  it,  or  never  to  come  morevrithin  the 
doors  of  his  church ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  some 
sort  of  resemblanoe  betwixt  the  two  cases;  butas 
the  hearers  are  at  liberty  to  believe  {nreechers  or 
no,  as  they  see,  or  he  produces,  reasons  for  what 
he  says;  there  can  he  no  harm,  and  there  ia  a  ma- 
nifest utility,  in  trusting  him  with  the  liberty  of 
expfaining  his  own  meaning  in  his  own  terms. 

We  now  come,  and  with  the  tenderest  regret, 
to^  the  case  of  those  who  continue  in  the  church 
without  beiiijB[  able  to  reconcile  to  thmr  belief  every 
pcopositkm  imposed  upon  them  by  subscription ; 
over  whose  distress  our  author  is  pleased  to  in- 
dulge a  wanton  and  ungenerous  triumph.  They 
hadpresnmed,  it  seems,  that  it  was  some  apology 
for  their  conduct,  that  they  sincerely  laboured  to 
render  to  religion  their  best  services,  and  thought 
their  preaent  stations  the  feirest  opportunities  of 
perfonning  it  This  may  not,  perhaps,  amount 
to  a  complete  vindication;  it  certainty  does  not 
fnUy  sati^  even  their  own  acruples:  else  where 
would  be  the  cause  of  complaint?  What  need  of 
relief  or  what  reason  for  their  petitions?  It  might 
have  been  enough,  however,  to  have  exem{^ 
them  from  being  absurdly  and  indecently  compared 
with  feithless  hypocrites,  with  Papists  and  Jesuits, 
who,  for  other  purposes,  and  vrith  even  opposite 
designs,  are  supposed  to  creep  into  the  church 
thrcMogh  the  some  door.  For  the  fullest  and  feirest 
representation  of  their  case,  I  refer  our  author  to 
the  excellent  Hoadly ;  or,  as  Hoadly  possibly  may 
be  no  book  in  our  author's  library,  will  it  provoke 
his  "raillery^  to  ask,  what,  he  tlunks  might  be  the 


conseqi 
themselves 


if  aU  were  at  once  to  withdraw 
the  church  who  were  dissatisfied 


with  her  doctrines?  Mkht  not  the  drarch  kve^ 
what  she  can  ill  spare,  the  service  of  many  abb 
and  industrious  ministers?  Would  those  am  re- 
tained, be  such  as  acquiesced  in  her  decisions  firom 
inquiry  and  conviction?  Would  not  many,  or 
most  of  them,  be  those  who  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  reUgious  scruples  by  lives  of  secularity  and  vo- 
luptu<Hisne8s  ?  by  mixing  vritb  the  crowd  in  the 
most  eaffer  of  their  pursuits  after  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage! One  word  with  the  answerer  before 
we  part  upon  this  head.  Whence  all  this  ^reat 
inquisitiveness,  this  solicitude  to  be  aa^uainted 
with  the  person^the  opinions,  and  associates  of 
his  adversary  ?  Whence  that  impertinent  wish 
that  he  had  been  "  more  explicit  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?"  Is  it  out 
of  a  pious  desire  to  festen  some  heresy,  or  the  im- 
putation of  it,  upon  him  ?  Is  he  "  called  out  of  the 
douds"  to  be  committed  to  the  fiames?  * 

The  40th  pa^e  of  the  Answer  introduces  a  par 
ragraph  of  considerable  length,  the  sum,  howeyer, 
aiM  substance  of  which  is  uii»— tliat  if  subscrip- 
tion to  articles  of  feith  were  removed,  confusion 
would  ensue ;  the  people  would  be  distracted  with 
the  disputes  of  their  teachers,  and  the  pulpits£lled 
with  controversy  and  contradiction.  Upon  this 
"  feet*'  we  join  iasne,  and  the  more  readily  as  this 
is  a  soit  of  reasoning  we  all  understand.  The 
extent  of  the  legislator's  right  may  be  an  abstruse 
inquiry;  but  whether  a  law  does  more  good  or 
harm,  is  a  plain  question  which  every  man  can 
aak.  Now^  that  distressii^  many  of  the  dersy, 
and  corrupting  others:  that  keeping  out  of  churches 
good  Chndtians  and  ndth^dtizens ;  that  making 
parties  in  the  state^  by  giving  occasion  to  sects  and 
separations  in  rdigion;  that  these  are  inconv^ 
niences,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  deny.  The 
question  therefore  is,  what  advantage  do  you  find 
in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  uiese  inconve- 
niences ?  The  simple  advantage  pretended  is,  that 
you  hereby  prevent  "  wrangling"  and  contention 
in  the  pulpit  Now,  in  the  firrt  place,  1  observe, 
that  allowing  this  evU  to  be  as  grievous  and  as 
certain  as  vou  please,  the  most  tmit  can  be  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of  It  is,  to  enjoin  your 
Jtreachers  as  to  such  points,  silence  and  neutrality, 
n  the  next  place,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  dan- 
ger is  greatly  magnified.  We  hear  little  of  these 
points  at  present  in  our  chorches  and  public 
teaching,  and  it  is  not  prdwble  that  leaving  them 
at  laige  would  elevate  tnem  into  more  importance, 
or  muce  it  more  worth  men's  while  to  quarrel 
about  them.  They  would  sleep  in  the  same  grave 
with  many  other  questions,  or  equal  importance 
vrith  themedves,  or  sink  back  into  their  proper 
place,  into  topics  of  speculation,  or  matters  of  de- 
oate  from  the  press.  None  but  men  of  some  re- 
flection would  be  forward  to  engage  in  such  sub- 
jects, and  the  least  reflection  womd  teach  a  man 


*  We  were  un  williof  to  decline  the  defence  of  tbe  per- 
sons bere  described,  tbous h  the  expression  in  the  Con- 
siderations which  brou^t  on  the  attack,  manifestly 
related  to  a  diflerent  su^t.  The  anther  of  the  Con- 
siderations speaks  of"  being  bound*' to  "keepnp"  these 
forms  until  relieved  bv  proper  authority ;  of  '*  ministe- 
rially*' complying  with  what  we  are  not  able  to  remove ; 
alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  ease  of  Church  governors, 
who  are  the  instruments  of  imposing  a  suoscription 
which  they  may  disapprove.  But  the  answerer,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  "  ministerially  complying"  meant 
the  compliance  of  ministers,  i  «.  ofclergymen  ofltdating 
in  their  fbnctions,  has,  by  a  quibble,  or  a  blunder, 
transfbrred  tbe  passaga  to  a  sense  for  which  it  was  not 
intended. 
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tliat  pmcUng  b  not  the  proper  ^hide  of  contro- 
Teny.  Etbii  at  present,  says  our  author,  "  we 
speak  and  write  wnat  we  please  with  impunity." 
And  where  is  the  mischiefl  or  what  worse  could 
ensue  if  subscription  were  removed  *?  Nor  can  I 
discover  any  thing  in  the  disposition  of  the  peti- 
tioning clergy  that  need  alarm  our  apprehensions. 
If  they  are  mipatient  under  the  jTOKe,  it  is  not 
fVom  a  desire  to  hold  forth  their  opinions  to  their 
congregations,  but  that  they  ma^  be  at  liberty  to 
entertam  themselves,  without  oSioce  to  their  con- 
sciences, or  ruin  to  their  fortunes. 

Our  author  has  added,  by  way  of  make-weight 
tp  his  argument,  "that  many  common  Chris- 
tians," he  oelieves,  <*  would  be  greatly  scandalized 
if  ;fou  take  away  their  creeds  a^  catechisms,  and 
strike  out  of  the  liturgy  such  thinffS  as  they  nave 
always  esteemed  essential."*  'Wnatever  reason 
there  may  be  for  this  belief  at  present,  there  cer- 
tainly was  much  greater  at  the  Reformation,  as 
the  Popish  ritual,  which  was  then  "  taken  away," 
had  a  mscination  and  antiquity  which  ours  cannot 
pretend  ta  Man^  were  probably  '^scandalized*' 
at  parting  with  their  beads  and  their  mass-books, 
that  lived  afterwards  to  thank  those  who  tau^t 
them  better  things.  ReflecUon,  we  hope,  in  some, 
and  time,  we  are  sure,  in  all,  will  recondle  men 
to  alterations  established  in  reason.  If  there  be 
any  danger,  it  is  from  some  of  the  clergy,  who, 
with  the  answerer,  would  rather  sufier  the  "  vine- 
yard" to  be  overgrown  with  <' weeds,**  than  "stir 
the  ground,**  or,  what  is  worse,  call  these  weeds 
**  the  tuiett  flowers  in  the  garden."  Such  might 
he  ready  enough  to  nose  a  hue  and  cry  against  all 
innovators  in  religion,  as  "  overtumers  of  churches" 
and  spoilen  of  temples. 

But  the  cause  which  of  all  others  stood  most  in 
the  vray  of  the  late  petitions  for  relief;  was  an  ap- 
prehension that  refigious  institutions  cannot  be 
msturbed  without  avrakening  animosities  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  state,  of  which  no  man  knows  the 
consequence.  Touch  but  religion,«we  are  told, 
and  it  bursts  forth  into  a  flame.  Civil  distractions 
may  be  composed  by  fortitude  and  perseverance; 
hut  neither  reason  nor  authority  can  controul, 
there  is  neither  charm  nor  drug  wmch  win  assuage, 
the  passions  of  mankind  when  called  forth  inSie 
cause  and  to  the  battles  of  religbn.  We  were 
concerned  to  hear  this  language  from  some  who, 
in  other  instances,  have  manmsted  a  constancy 
and  resolution  which  no  confusion  nor  ill  as- 
pect of  public  afi&in,  could  intimidate.  After 
all,  is  there  an;^  real  foundation  for  these  ter- 
rors? Is  not  tms  whole  danger,  like  the  lion  of 
the  slothful,  the  creature  of  our  fears,  and  the 
excuse  of  indolence  1  Was  it  proposed  to  make 
articles  instead  of  removing  them,  there  would 
he  room  for  the  objection.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  subscription  to  the  39  Articles  might  be 
altered  or  withdrawn  upon  general  principles  of 
justice  and  expediency,  without  revivmg  one  reli- 
gious controveray,  or  calling  into  dbpute  a  single 
proposition  they  contain.  Who  should  excite  dis- 
turbances 1  Those  who  are  relieved  will  not ;  and, 
unless  subscription  were  like  a  tax,  which,  being 
taken  from  one  must  be  laid  with  additional  weight 
upon  another,  is  it  probable  that  any  will  com- 
plain that  they  are  oppressed,  because  their 
brethren  are  rehevedl  or  that  those  who  are  so 


"  strong  in  the  fidth"  win  refuse  to  "  bstf  with  thi 
infirmities  of  the  weskT*  The  few  who  upoa 
principles  of  this  sort  opposed  the  application  d 
the  Dissenters,  were  repulsed  from  paitisment 
with  disdain,  even  by  those  vrho  were  no  fiieods 
to  the  application  itself 

The  ouestion  concerning  the  object  of  wonhm 
is  attended,  I  confess,  with  diflkulty ;  it  seems  al- 
most directly  to  divide  the  worehippen.  But  let 
the  Church  pare  down  her  ezcresoeiioes  tiU  die 


comes  to  thu  question;  let  her  discfaaife  from  her 
ted  with  di 


«  Pages  41. 42 


liturgy  controversies  unconnected  \ 
let  her  try  what  may  be  done  for  aU sides,  bji 
shipping  Qod  in  that  generality*  of  exprcsaon  m 
which  &  himself  has  toft  some  points ;  let  her  dis- 
miss many  of  her  Articles,  and  convert  those  which 
she  retains  into  terms  of  peace:  let  her  recall  the 
terron  she  suspended  over  freeoom  of  inquiry;  let 
the  toleration  she  snows  to  dissentiars  be  rasde 
"  absolute  ;*' let  her  invite  men  to  search  the  Scnp- 
tures ;  let  her  govemon  encourage  the  studiooi 
and  learned  of  aU  penusnons: — Cetherdotfah— 
and  she  wiU  be  secure  of  the  thanks  of  her  own 
deigy,  and  what  is  more,  of  their  sincerity.  A 
greater  consent  may  grow  out  of  inquiry  then 
many  at  nresent  are  aware  of;  and  the  lew,  who, 
afteraUsnaU  think  it  necessary  to  recede  from  our 
communion,  wiU  acknowledge  the  necessity  to  be 
inevitable ;  wiU  respect  the  eouity  and  modevatioo 
of  the  establisbed  church,  and  live  in  peace  with 
aU  its  membera. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  mention,  among 
80  many  more  serious  reasons,  that  even  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  themselves  wouki  find  thdr 
ease  and  account  in  consenting  to  an  alteratiaiL— 
For  besides  the  difficulty  of  defending  those  de- 
cayed fortifications,  and  the  indecency  of  desert- 
ing them,  they  either  are  or  will  soon  find  tbeoi- 
selves  in  the  situation  of  a  master  of  a  femily, 
whose  servants  know  more  of  his  secrets  thsn  it 
is  DToper  for  them  to  kixyw,  and  whose  whispen 
and  whose  threats  must  be  bought  off*  at  an  ex- 
whkh  win  drain  the  "apostolic    '      '    ^ 


iving  thus  examined  in  their  order,  and,  as 
fer  as  I  understood  them,  the  several  answent 

*  If  a  Chrietian  can  think  it  an  Intolerable  thhis  to 
worship  one  Ood  tbrooffh  one  mediator  Jesns  dmst,  ia 
company  with  any  such  as  diflbr  firom  him  in  their  no- 
tions about  the  metapbysical  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  the  like ;  I  am  sorry  ftr  f  t.  I  remembo- 
the  like  objection  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Edbr* 
mation  by  the  Lutherans  against  the  lawfuhieas  oT 
oommunicatjnc  with  Zuinglius  and  his  fbllower».  be. 
cause  thev  had  not  the  same  notion  with  them  of  the 
elements  in  the  sacrament.  And  there  was  the  same 
objection  once  against  holding  communion  with  any 
such  as  had  not  the  same  notions  with  themselves  aboat 
the  secret  decrees  of  God  relating  to  the  predestinatioa 
and  reprobation  of  particular  persons.  But  whatever 
those  men  may  please  themselves  with  tliinkinr  who 
are  sure  they  are  arrived  at  the  perfl^ct  knowtedge  of 
the  most  abstruse  points,  this  they  may  be  certain  of, 
that  in  the  present  sUte  of  the  church,  even  supnosiag 
only  such  as  are  accounted  orthodox  to  be  Joined  tofe- 
ther  in  one  visible  communion,  they  communicate  to* 
gether  with  a  very  great  variety  and  conAwion  of  no- 
tions, either  comprehending  nothing  plain  and  dieting 
or  diflbrina  fl'om  one  another  as  truly  and  as  essentially 
as  others  differ  from  them  all ;  nay,  with  more  certaia 
difference  with  relation  to  the  object  of  worship  than 
if  all  pravers  were  directed  (as  bishop  bull  rays,  alaort 
all  were  in  the  first  ages)  to  God  or  the  Father,  through 
the  Son.— Hoadly's  Answer  to  Dr.  Hare's  Sermon. 

t  In  his  last  note  our  author  breaks  forth  into  "  asto- 
nishment** and  indignation,  at  the  **  folly.  ia)asdee, 
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fifen  hf  oat  andior  to  tlie  objectbuB  against  the 
present  mode  of  subscriptioii,  it  now  femains,  by 
way  of  summing  up  the  evidence,  to  bring  "  for- 
ward "  certain  wier  arsaments  contained  in  the 
Considerations,  to  wrbica  no  answer  has  been  at- 
tempted.   It  is  contended,  then, 

L  That  stating  any  doctrine  in  a  confession  of 
fiuth  with  a  greater  degree  of  "precision"  than 
the  Scriptures  have  done,  is  in  effect  to  say, 
that  the  Scriptures  have  not  stated  it  "with 
"precision*'  enough;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  sufficient—"  Mere  declainar 
tMm> 

II.  That  this  experiment  of  leaving  men  at  liber- 
ty, and  points  of  doctrine  at  huge,  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  improvements  of  religious 
knowledge,  where  and  whenever  it  has  oeen 
tried.  And  to  this  cause,  so  &r  as  we  can  see, 
is  owing  the  advantage  which  protestant  coun- 
tries in  thu  respect  possess  above  their  popish 
ndghbours. — ^No  answer. 

in.  That  keeping  people  out  of  churches  who 
miffht  be  admitted  conmstently  with  every  end  of 
public  worship,  and  excluding  men  from  com- 
munion who  aesire  to  embrace  it  upon  the  terms 
thatGk)d  prescribes,  is  certainly  not  encouraging, 


and  indeeen^**  of  comparing  our  church  to  the  Jewish 
in  our  8aviour*t  time,  and  even  to  the  '*  tower  of  Babel  ;** 
mietskinf  the  church,  in  this  last  comparison,  fbr  one 
of  her  monuments  (which  indeed,  with  most  people  of 
his  eoaiplexion,  stands  fi>r  the  same  thing)  erected  to 
nevent  our  dispersion  from  that  grand  centre  of  catho- 
lic dominion,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  late  celebrated  cas- 
tle-boilder, "  to  keep  us  together."  If  there  be  any  "  in- 
decency**  in  such  a  comparison,  it  roust  be  chargeable 
on  those  who  lead  us  to  it,  by  making  use  of  the  same 
teriM  with  the  original  architacu,  and  to  which  the 
author  of  the  Considerations  evidently  alludes.  This 
detadwd  note  is  concluded  with  as  detached,  and  no 
less  curious,  an  observation,  which  the  writer  thinks 
nay  be  a  "  saflkient  answer**  to  the  whole,  namely, 
that  the  author  of  the  Oonsiderations  '*  has  wrought  no 
miracles  tor  the  conviction  of  the  answerer  and  hii  as* 
sociatea.**  For  wliat  purpose  this  observation  can  be 
*  suAcieBt,**  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  except  it  be  design- 
ed to  insinuate,  what  may  perhaps  really  be  tlw  case, 
that  no  less  than  a  miracle  will  serve  to  cast  out  that 
kind  of  spirit  which  lias  taken  so  frill  possession  of 
them,  or  ever  bring  them  to  a  soond  mind,  and  a  lin- 
«iera  love  of  truth. 


but  rather  causing  men  to  forsake,  the  assem* 
bling  of  themselves  together. — ^No  answer. 

IV.  That  men  are  deterred  from  searehing  the 
Scriptures  by  the  fesr  of  finding  there  more  or 
less  than  they  lock  for ;  that  is,  something  in- 
consistent with  what  they  have  already  given 
their  assent  to,  and  must  at  their  peril  abi£  by. 
— "So  answer. 

y.  That  it  is  not  giving  truth  a  fair  chance,  to 
decide  pcnnts  at  one  certain  time,  and  by  one 
set  of  men,  which  had  much  better  be  left  to 
the  successive  inquiries  of  different  ages  and 
diflferent  persons. — No  answer. 

VI.  That  It  tends  to  multiply  infidels  amongst 
us,  by  exhibiting  Christiam^  under  a  fimn  and 
in  a  system  wmch  many  are  dis^psted  with, 
who  yet  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  inquire  after 
any  other.~No  answer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet,  our  author 
is  pleased  to  acknowledge,  what  few,  1  find,  care 
any  longer  to  deny,  "  that  there  are  some  things 
in  our  Articles  and  Liturgy  whkh  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  amended,  many  which  he  should  be 
wiUinff  to  give  up  to  the  scruples  of  others,"  but 
that  the  heat  and  violence  with  which  redress  has 
been  pursued^  preclude  all  hope  of  accommodation 
and  tranquilhty — that "  we  had  better  wait,  there- 
fore, for  more  peaceable  times,  and  be  contented 
with  our  present  constitution  as  it  is,'*  until  a  fiurer 
prospect  shall  appear  of  changing  it  fbr  the  better. 
— After  returning  thanks,  in  Uie  name  of  the 
"  firatemity,"  to  him  and  to  all  who  touch  the  bur- 
den of  subscription  with  but  one  of  their  fingers, 
I  would  wish  to  leave  with  them  this  observation, 
—That  as  the  man  who  attacks  a  fiourishing  es- 
tablishment writes  with  a  halter  round  his  Mck, 
few  ever  will  be  found  to  attempt  alterations  but 
men  of  more  s|nrit  than  prudence,  of  more  sin- 
cerity than  caution,  of  warm,  eager,  and  impetu- 
ous tem])en;  that,  consequent^,  if  vre  are  to 
wait  for  improvement  till  the  cdoi,  the  calm,  the 
discreet  part  of  mankind  begin  it,  till  chureh  go- 
vernors solicit,  or  ministen  of  state  propose  it — I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  (without  Hit  in- 
terposition with  whom  nothing  is  impossible)  we 
may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  "  renovation  of  all 
things.** 
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^  Human  fife  has  been  mid  to  lecienible  the  situa- 
tion of  spectatora  in  a  theatie,  where,  whilst  each 
person  is  enga^  by  the  scene  which  passer  be- 
fore him,  no  one  thinks  about  the  place  in  which 
he  is  seated.  It  is  only  when  the  Imsiness  is  in- 
terrupted, or  when  the  spectator's  attention  to  it 
grows  idle  and  remiss,  that  he  bc^^ins  to  consider 
at  all,  who  is  before  him  or  who  is  behind  hun, 
whether  others  are  better  accommodated  than 
himself;  or  whether  many  be  not  much  worse.  It 
is  thus  with  the  various  ranks  and  stations  of  so- 
ciety. So  long  as  a  man  is  intent  upon  the  du- 
ties and  concerns  oT  his  own  condition,  he  never 
thinks  of  comparing  it  with  any  other;  he  is 
never  troubled  with  reflections  upon  the  difierent 
classes  and  orders  of  mankind,  the  advantages  and 
disadvanta^  of  eachj  the  necessity  or  non-ne- 
cessity of  avil  distinctions,  much  Ices  does  he  feel 
within  himself  a  dbposition  to  covet  or  envy  any 
of  them.  He  is  too  much  taken  up  with  the  oc- 
cupations of  hb  calling,  its  pursuits,  cares,  and 
business,  to  bestow  unprofitable  meditations  up(m 
the  curcumstances  in  wnich  he  sees  others  placed. 
And  by  this  means  a  man  of  a  sound  and  active 
mind  has,  in  his  very  constitution,  a  remedy  against 
the  disturbance  of  envy  and  discontent  These 
passions  gain  no  admittance  into  his  breast,  be- 
cause there  is  no  leisure  there  or  vacancy  for  the 
trains  of  thought  which  generate  them.  He  en- 
joys, therefore,  ease  in  this  respect,  and  ease  results 
ing  from  the  best  cause,  the  power  of  keeping  his 
imagination  at  home;  of  confining  it  to  wh2 be- 
longs to  himself;  instead  of  sending  it  forth  to 
wander  amongst  speculations  which  have  neither 
limite  nor  use,  amidst  views  of  unattainable  gran- 
deur, fended  happiness,  of  extolled,  because  un- 
experienced, privileges  and  delights. 

The  wisest  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  never  to 
allow  our  attentbn  to  dwell  upon  comparisons  be- 
tween our  own  condition  and  that  of  others, 
but  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  the  duties  and  con- 
cerns of  the  condition  itself.  But  since  every 
man  has  not  this  power;  since  the  minds  of 
some  men  will  be  busy  in  contemplating  the 
advantages  which  they  see  others  possess;  and 
since  persons  in  laborious  stations  of  life  are  wont 
to  view  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  with  senti- 
ments which  not  only  tend  to  make  themselves 
unhappj,  but  which  are  very  different  from  the 
truth ;  It  may  be  an  useful  oflke  to  point  out  to 
them  some  of  those  considerations  which,  if  they 
will  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  subject,  they  shoulcl 
endeavour  to  take  (airly  into  the  account 

And,  first ;  we  are  most  of  us  apt  to  murmur. 
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when  we  see  exoibitant  fortunes  placed  in  the 
hands  of  single  perMos;  ku^,  we  are  svre,  than 
they  can  want,  or,  as  we  think,  than  they  can  we. 
This  is  so  common  a  reflection,  that  I  will  nots^ 
it  is  not  natural.  But  whenever  the  faoraplsint 
comes  into  our  minds,  we  ought  to  recoDect,  tbst 
the  thing  happens  in  consequence  of  those  veiy 
rules  and  laws  which  secure  to  ouTMhes  our  pro- 
perty, be  it  ever  so  small.  The  laws  which  sod- 
dentally  cast  enormous  estates  into  one  great 
man's  possession,  are,  afler  all,  the  selfsame  laws 
which  protect  and  guard  the  poor  man.  Fixed 
rules  or  property  are  established  for  one  as  wefi 
an  another,  without  knowing,  before-hand,  when 
they  may  efiect  If  these  rules  sometimes  throw 
an  excessive  or  disproportionate  share  to  one  man's 
lot,  who  can  help  itf  It  is  much  better  that  it 
should  be  so,  than  that  the  rules  themsdves  should 
be  broken  up;  and  you  can  onhr  have  one  side  of 
the  alternative  or  the  other.  To  abofish  ridtes, 
woukl  not  be  to  abolish  poverty;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  leave  it  without  protection  or  resouioe. 
It  is  not  for  the  poor  man  to  repine  at  the  effects 
of  laws  and  rules,  by  which  he  himsdf  is  bene- 
fited every  hour  of  ms  existence ;  which  sccores 
to  him  his  earnings,  his  habitation,  his  bread,  his 
life :  without  which  he,  no  more  than  the  rich  man, 
could  dther  eat  his  meal  in  quietness,  or  gotobed 
in  safety.  Of  the  two,  it  is  rather  more  the  oea- 
cem  of  the  poor  to  stand  up  for  the  laws,  than  of 
the  rich;  for  it  is  the  law  whidi  defends  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  the  humble  against  the  power- 
ful, fhe  little  against  the  grnt;  and  weak  and 
strong,  humble  and  powerfiu,  little  and  great,  there 
would  be,  even  were  there  no  laws  whatever.  Be- 
nde,  whi^  after  all,  is  the  mischief  1  The  owner 
of  a  great  estate  does  not  eat  or  drmk  more  than 
the  owner  of  a  small  one.  His  fields  do  not  pro- 
duce worse  crops,  nor  does  the  produce  maintain 
fewer  mouths.  If  estates  were  more  equally  ^ 
vided,  would  greater  numbers  be  fed,  or  dothed,  or 
employed  1  Either,  therefore,  large  fortunes  are 
not  a  public  evil,  or,  if  they  be  in  any  degree  an 
evil,  it  is  to  be  borne  with,  for  the  sake  of  those 
fixed  and  general  rules  oonoeming  property,  in 
the  preservation  and  steadiness  of  which  all  are 
interested. 

Fortunes,  however,  of  any  kind,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  can  only  fell  to  the  fot  of  a  few. 
I  say,  "  from  the  nature  of  the  thing."  The  very 
utmost  that  can  be  done  by  laws  ai^  government, 
is  to  enable  every  man,  woo  hath  hnlth,  to  pro- 
cure a  healthy  subdstence  for  himsdf  and  a  femOy. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  things  are  at  their  petfeo- 
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tioo.  They  haye  reached  their  limit  Were  the 
prinees  and  nobilitj,  the  legialaton  and  coaneeOora 
of  the  land^  all  of  them  iSe  beet  and  wiseet  men 
that  ever  hved,  their  united  Tirtoe  and  wisdom 
oould  do  no  more  than  this.  They,  if  any  each 
there  be,  who  would  teach  you  to  expect  more, 
give  you  no  inetance  where  more  has  ever  been 
attained. 

But  Providence,  which  foresaw,  which  appoint- 
ed, indeed,  the  necessity  to  which  human  affaire 
are  subjected,  (and  against  which  it  were  impious 
to  complain,)  hath  contrived,  that,  whikt  fortunes 
are  only  ibr  a  few,  the  rest  of  mankind  may  be 
happy  without  them.  And  this  leads  me  to  con- 
sider the  comparative  advantages  and  comforts 
which  belong  to  the  condition  of  those  who  sub- 
sist, as  the  great  mass  of  every  people  do  and  must 
sabaist,  by  personal  labour,  and  the  solid  reasons 
they  have  ror  contentment  in  their  stations.  I  do 
not  now  use  the  terms  poor  and  rich :  because  that 
man  is  to  be  accounted  poor,  of  whatever  rank  he 
be,  and  suftcrs  the  pains  of  poverty,  whose  ex- 
penses exceed  his  resources;  and  no  man  is,  pro- 
perljr  speaking,  poor  but  he.  But  I,  at  present, 
consider  the  advantages  of  those  laborious  condi- 
tione  of  life  which  compose  the  great  portion  of 
every  human  community. 

And,  first;  it  is  an  inestimable  blessing  of  such 
situations,  that  they  supply  a  constant  train  of 
employment  both  to  body  and  mind.  A  hasband- 
man,  or  a  manufiicturer,  or  a  tradesman,  never  goes 
to  bed  at  night  without  having  his  basiness  to  rise 
op  to  in  the  morning.  He  would  understand  the 
value  of  this  advantage,  did  he  know  that  the 
want  of  it  composes  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of 
the  human  soul:  a  plague  by  which  the  nch,  es- 
pecially those  who  inherit  riches,  are  exceedingly 
oppressed.  Indeed  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  to  have  something  to  do,  that  they  are 
dnven  upon  those  strange  and  unaccountable  ways 
of  passing  theb  time,  in  which  we  sometimes  see 
them,  to  our  surprise,  engaged.  A  poor  man's 
condition  supphee  him  witn  that  which  no  man 
can  do  without,  and  with  which  a  rich  man,  with 
an  his  opportunities,  and  all  his  contrivance,  can 
luudly  supoly  hinMelf;  tegular  engagement,  busi- 
ness to  look  forward  to,  something  t6  be  done  for 
every  day,  some  employment  prepared  for  every 
morning.  A  fewof  better  judgment  can  seek  out 
for  themselves  constant  and  useful  occufMtion. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  takes  the  pains  in  his 
cslfing,  which  some  of  the  most  independent  men 
in  the  nation  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  to  pro- 
mote what  they  deem  to  be  a  point  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  interests  of  humanity,  by  which  neither 
they  nor  theirs  can  ever  ffain  a  shilling,  and  in 
which  should  they  succeed,  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  their  service,  will  neither  know  nor 
thank  them  for  it  I  only  mention  this  to  show, 
in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that,  of  thoee  who  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  they 
please,  the  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess,  by 
tbm  conduct,  that  a  life  of  empk>yment  is  tbte 
only  life  worth  leading ;  and  that  the  diief  difler- 
ence  between  their  manner  of  passing  their  time 
and  yours,  is,  that  they  can  choose  the  objects  of 
their  activity,  which  you  cannot.  This  privilege 
may  be  an  advantage  to  some,  but  for  nine  out  of 
ten  it  is  fortunate  that  occupation  is  provided  to 
their  hands,  that  they  have  it  hot  to  sees,  that  it  is 
impooed  upon  them  by  their  necessities  and  occa- 

-1 ;  for  the  consequence  of  liberty  in  this  re- 
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spect  would  be,  that,  lost  in  the  perplexity  of 
choosing,  they  wouM  sink  into  irrecoverable  mdo- 
tence,  inaction,  and  unconcern ;  into  that  vacancy 
and  tiresomeness  of  time  and  thought  Which  are 
inseparable  from  such  a  situation.  A  man's 
thoughts  must  be  going.  Whilst  he  is  awake, 
the  working  of  his  mindis  as  constant  as  the  beat- 
ing of  his  pulse.  He  can  no  more  stop  the  one 
than  the  otner.  Hence  if  our  thoughts  have  no- 
thing to  act  upon,  they  act  upon  ourselves.  They 
acquire  a  corrosive  quality.  They  become  in  the 
last  degree  irksome  and  tormenting.  Wherefore 
that  sort  of  equitable  engagement,  which  takes  up 
the  thoughts  sufBcientfy,  yet  so  as  to  leave  them 
capable  of  turning  to  any  thing  more  important, 
as  occasions  ofier  or  r^^uire,  is  a  most  invaluable 
blessing.  And  if  the  industrious  be  not  sensible 
of  the  blessing,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  have  never  experienced,  or  rather  suf- 
fered the  want  of  it. 

Again;  some  of  the  necessities  which  poverty 
(if  the  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of  mankind 
must  be  so  called)  imposes,  are  not  hardships  but 
pleasures.  Frugality  itself  is  a  pleasure.  It  is 
an  exercise  of  attention  and  contrivance,  which, 
whenever  it  is  successful,  produces  satisfaction. 
The  very  care  and  forecast  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  expenses  and  earnings  upon  a  level,  form, 
when  not  embarrassed  by  too  great  difficulties,  an 
agreeable  engagement  of  the  thoughts.  This  is 
lost  amidst  abundance.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
taking  out  of  a  large  unmeasured  fund.  They 
who  do  that,  and  only  that,  are  the  mere  convey- 
ers of  money  from  one  hand  to  another. 

A  yet  more  serious  advantage  which  persons  in 
inferior  stations  possess,  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  provide  for  tneir  children.  All  the  provision 
whicn  a  poor  man*s  child  requires,  is  contained  in 
two  words,  "industry  and  innocence."  With 
these  qualities,  though  without  a  shilling  to  set 
him  forwards,  ne  goes  into  the  world  prepared  to 
become  an  useful,  virtuous,  and^  happy  man.  Nor 
will  he  foil  to  meet  with  a  maintenance  adequate 
to  the  habits  with  which  he  has  been  brought  up, 
and  to  the  expectations  which  he  has  formed ;  a 
degree  of  success  sufiSdent  for  a  person  of  any 
condition  whatever.  These  qualities  of  industry 
and  innocence,  which,  I  repeat  again,  are  all  that 
are  absolutely  necessary,  every  parent  can  give  to 
his  children  vrithout  expense,  because  he  can 
give  them  by  his  own  authority  and  example: 
and  they  are  to  be  communicated,  I  believe,  and 
preserved,  in  no  other  way.  I  call  this  a  serious 
advantage  of  humble  stations ;  because  in  what  we 
reckon  superior  ranks  of  life,  there  is  a  real  diflS- 
culty  in  placing  children  in  situations  which  may 
in  any  degree  support  them  in  the  class  and  in 
the  habits  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  by 
their  parents :  from  which  great  and  oftentimes 
distressing  perplexity  the  poor  are  free.  With 
heahh  of  Body,  mnocence  of  mind,  and  habits  of 
industry,  a  poor  man's  child  has  nothing  to  be 
afraid  oif,  nor  his  fiUher  or  mother  any  thing  to  be 
af^d  offer  him. 

The  labour  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  #erri«, 
that  is,  by  one  man  working  under  another  man's 
direction.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the 
be»t  way  of  conducting  business,  because  all  na- 
tions and  ages  have  adopted  it.  Consequently 
service  is  the  relation  which,  of  all  others,  afi*ects 
the  greatest  numbers  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
m..t«>n8iU.  -nanneyn  w^^^^try, 
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therefore,  tfaii  nlatkn  If  well  and  eijiiitably  Kga- 
lated,  in  that  coontzy  the  poor  will  be  happy. 
Now  bow  is  the  matter  managed  with  usl  ex- 
cept apprenticeships,  the  nec^lBttydf  which  every 
one,  at  least  eveiV  &ther  and  mother,  will  ac- 
knowledge, as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  practicable, 
way  of  gaining  instruction  and  skill,  and  which 
have  tmit  foundation  in  nature^  because  they 
ha've  their  foundation  in  the  natural  ignorance 
and  imbecility  of  youth ;  except  these,  service  in 
England,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  voluntary  and  by 
contract ;  a  fair  exchange  of  work  for  wa^;  an 
equal  bargain,  in  which  each  party  has  his  rights 
and  his  redress;  wherein  every  servant  chooses 
his  master.  Can  this  be  mended  1  I  will  add, 
that  a  continuance  of  this  connexion  is  firequently 
the  foundation  of  so  much  mutual  kindness  and 
attachment,  that  very  few  friendships  are  more 
cordial,  or  more  sincere ;  that  it  leaves  oftentimes 
nothing  in  servitude  except  the  name;  nor  any 
distinction  but  what  one  party  is  as  much  pleased 
with,  and  sometimes  also  as  proud  of,  as  the  other. 

What  then  (for  this  is  the  fiur  way  of  calculat- 
ing) is  there  in  higher  stations  to  place  against 
these  advantages  1  What  does  the  poor  man  see 
in  the  life  or  condition  of  the  rich,  that  should 
render  him  dissatisfied  with  his  ownl 

Was  there  as  much  in  sensual  pleasures,  I 
mean  in  the  luxuries  of  eating  and  drmking,  and 
other  gratifications  of  that  sort,  as  some  men's 
imaginations  would  represent  them  to  be,  but 
which  no  man's  experience  finds  in  them,  I  con- 
tend, that  even  in  these  respects,  the  advantage  is 
on  the.  side  of  the  poor  The  rich,  who  addict 
themselves  to  indul^nce,  lose  their  relish.  Their 
desires  are  dead.  Their  sensibilities  are  worn 
and  tired.  Hence  they  lead  a  languid  satiated 
existence.  Hardlyany  thing  can  amuse,  or  rouse, 
or  gratify  them.  Whereas  Uie  poor  man,  if  some- 
thing extraordinary  fidi  in  his  way,  comes  to  the 
repast  with  appetite;  is  pleased  and  refreshed: 
derives  from  his  usual  course  of  moderation  ana 
temperance  a  quickness  of  perception  and  delight 
which  the  unrestrained  voluptuary  knows  nothing 
of  Habits  of  all  kinds  are  much  the  same. 
Whatever  is  habitual,  becomes  smooth  and  indif- 
ferent, and  nothing  more.  The  luxurious  receive 
no  greater  pleasures  from  their  dainties,  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  homely  fore. — But  here  is 
the  difierence :  The  peasant  whenever  he  goes 
abroad,  finds  a  foast,  whereas  the  emcure  must  be 
sumptuously  entertained  to  escape  diBgust  They 
who  spend  every  day  in  diversionsj  ami  they  who 
^  every  day  about  their  usual  business,  pass  their 
time  much  alike.  Attending  to  what  they  are 
about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  nothing,  they 
are  both,  whilst  engaged,  in  a  state  of  ease ;  but 
then,  whatever  suspends  the  pursuits  of  the  man 
of  diversion,  distresses  him,  whereas  to  the  la- 
bourer, or  the  man  of  business,  every  pause  is  a 
recreation.  And  this  is  a  vast  ad  vantage  which  they 
possess  who  are  trained  and  inured  to  a  life  of  oc- 
cupation, above  the  man  who  sets  up  for  a  life  of 
pleasure.  Variety  is  soon  exhausted.  Novelty 
Itself  is  no  lonser  new.  Amusements  are  become 
too  fomilar  to  delight,  and  he  b  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  can  never  change  but  for  the  worse. 

Another  article  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  envy 
in  the  rich,  is  their  ease.  Now  here  they  mistake 
the  matter  totally.  They  call  inaction  ease, 
whereas  nothing  is  forther  from  it  Rest  is  ease. 
That  is  true;  but  no  man  can  rest  who  has  not 


worked.  Rest  is  the  ceanatkiii  of  kboor.  Reni- 
not  therdbro  be  enjoyed,  or  even  tasted,  except  fay 
those  who  have  Imown  fttigoe.  The  rich  see, 
and  not  without  envy,  the  refieriiment  and  plea- 
sure which  rest  aflfords  to  the  poor,  and  chooae  to 
wonder  that  they  cannot  find  uie  same  enjojwoA 
in  bdnff  free  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  aO. 
They  to  not  observe  that  this  enjoyment  most  bo 
purchased  by  previoas  labour,  and  that  he  who 
win  not  pay  the  price  cannot  have  the  gratifica- 
tion. Beinjg  without  waA  is  one  thing;  lepoBiiis 
from  work  IS  another.  The  one  b  as  tiresome  and 
insipid  as  the  other  is  sweet  and  soothing.  The 
one,  in  general,  is  the  fote  of  the  rich  man,  the 
other  is  Uie  fortune  of  the  poor.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  that  if  the  fooe  of  happiness  can  any  when 
be  seen,  it  is  in  the  summer  evening  of  a  oountrr 
village;  where,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  each 
man  at  his  door,  with  his  children,  amongst  his 
neighbours,  feeb  hb  frame  and  hb  heart  at  rest, 
every  thing  about  him  pleased  and  pleasing,  ana 
adeligbt  and  complacency  in  hb  sensations  for 
bevoim  what  either  luxury  or  divernon  can  afibid. 
The  rich  want  thb;  and  they  want  what  they 
must  never  have. 

As  to  some  other  things  which  the  ^oor  aie  &- 
posed  to  envi^  in  the  condition  of  the  rich,  such  as 
their  state,  their  i^pearance,  the  grandeur  of  their 
houses,  dress,  eompage,  and  attenidance,  thcrooly 
envy  the  rich  taese  things  because  they  do  not 
know  the  rich.  They  have  not  opportunities  of 
observing  with  what  neglect  and  insensibility  the 
rich  possess  and  regard  these  things  themeelves. 
If  they  could  see  tl^  great  man  in  hb  retirement, 
and  in  hb  actual  manner  of  life,  they  would  find 
him,  if  pleased  at  all,  taking  pleasure  in  some  of 
those  simple  enjoymento  which  th^  can  commanil 
as  well  as  he.  They  would  find  him  amongst 
hb  children,  in  hb  husbandry,  in  hb  garden,  pur- 
suing some  rural  diversipn,  or  occupira  with  some 
trifling  exercise,  which  are  all  gratifications,  as 
much  within  the  power  and  reach  of  the  poor 
man  as  of  the  rich;  or  rather  more  so. 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  b  only  to 
learn  what  happiness  actually  consists  in.    Sen- 
sual pleasures  add  little  to  its  substance.    Ease, 
if  by  that  be  meant  exemption  firom  bbour,  con- 
tributes nothing.    One,  however,  constant  apriitf 
of  satis&ction,  and  almost  infoUihle  suppoit  of 
cheerfulness  and  spirits,  b  the  exercise  ol*  domes- 
tic aifoctions;  thepresenceofobjecto  of  tenderness 
and  endearment  in  our  familjea,  our  kindred,  oar 
frbnds.    Now,  have  the  poor  any  thinff  to  com- 
plain of  here?  Are  they  not  surrounded  by  their 
relatives  as  generally  as  othersl    The  poor  man 
has  hb  wife  and  children  about  him;  and  what 
has  Che  rich  morel    He  has  the  same  enjoymeot 
of  their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fore,  the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  ijuafitbs, 
improvement^  and  success :  their  connexion  with 
him,  b  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment  as 
strong,  thdr  gratitude  as  warm.    I  have  no  pn>- 
pensty  to  envy  any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and 
great;  but  if  1  were  disposed  to  thb  weakness^  the   ^ 
subject  of  my  env^r  woukl  be,  a  healthy  yooitf 
man,  in  full  possession  of  hb  strength  and  Real- 
ties, going  forth  in  a  morning  to  w<»k  for  hb  wife 
and  children,  or  bringing  th^  home  hb  wages  at 
niffht 

But  was  di£^nce  of  rank  or  fortune  of  won 
importance  to  personal  happiness  than  it  is,  it 
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change  of  eondition.  An  aUeration  of  dicom- 
■tanoes,  which  breaki  up  a  man's  habits  of  life, 
depriyes  him  of  his  occupation,  removes  him  from 
his  acquaintance,  may  be  caUed  an  elevation  of 
fortune,  but  haidly  ever  brings  with  it  an  addition 
of  enioyment.  T^hey  to  whom  accidents  of  this 
sort  nave  happened,  never  found  them  to  answer 
their  expectations.  After  the  first  hurr^  of  the 
change  is  over,  they  are  surprised  to  feel  m  them- 
selves Dstlessness  and  dejection,  a  consciousness 
of  solitude,  vacancy,  and  restraint,  in  the  place  of 
cheerfulness,  liberty,  and  ease.  They  try  to 
make  up  Jbr  what  they  have  lost,  sometimes  by  a 
beastly  sottbhness,  sometimes  by  a  foolish  cfisripa- 
tion,  sometimes  by  a  stupid  sloth;  all  which  effects 
are  only  so  many  confessions,  that  changes  of  this 
«Ht  were  not  made  for  man.  If  any  public  dis- 
tuibance  should  produce,  not  an  eoualitjr  (for  that 
is  not  the  proper  name  to  give  it,)  but  a  jumble  of 
lanks  and  professions  amonsst  us,  it  is  not  only 
evident  what  the  rich  would  lose,  but  there  is  also 
thia  further  misfortune,  that  what  the  rich  lost  the 
poor  would  not  sain.  I  (God  knows)  could  not 
set  my  tivdihooa  by  labour,  nor  would  the  labourer 
Indanyaolaoeorenjc^rmentinmy  stwi^  If  we 
weae  lo  exchange  conditions  to-monow,  all  the 
efieot  would  be,  that  we  both  should  be  mcae 
ndserable,  and  the  work  of  both  be  worse  done. 
'Without  debating,  therefore,  what  might  be  very 
difficult  to  dedde,  which  of  our  two  conditions 
WM  better  to  begin  with,  one  point  is  certain,  that 
it  is  best  for  each  to  remain  in  his  own.  The 
change,  and  the  only  change,  to  be  desired,  is  that 
gradual  and  progressive  improvement  of  our  cir- 
cmnsranreg^tiiidib  the  natural  fruit  of  successful 
indnstiy;  when  each  year  is  something  better  than 
the  last;  when  we  are  enabled  to  adcfto  our  little 
hoosefacM  one  article  after  another  of  new  comfort 
or  conveniency,  as  our  profits  increase,' or  our 
bufden  beoooaes  less ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  when 
we  can  afibfd,  as  our  strength  declines,  to  relax 
cor  labours,  or  divide  our  cares.  This  may  be 
looked  forward  to,  and  b  practicable,  by  great 
mnnbers  in  astate  of  public  order  and  qnieti  it  w 
fjbaoJBtfly  inpoMihle  in  any  othex. 


If.  in  comparing  the  diflerent  ooncfitions  of  so- 
cial life,  we  oring  religion  into  the  account,  the 
argument  is  still  easier.  Religion  smooths  all  in- 
equalities, because  it  unfolds  a  prospect  which 
makes  all  earthly  distinctions  nothmg.  And  I  do 
allow  that  there  are  many  cases  ox  sickness,  af- 
fliction, and  distress,  which  Christianity  alone  can 
comfort  But  in  estimating  the  mere  diversities 
of  station  and  civil  condition,  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  introduce  religion  into  the  inquiry 
at  all ;  because  I  contend,  that  the  man  who  mur- 
mura  and  repines,  when  he  has  nothing  to  murmur 
and  repine  about,  but  the  mere  want  of  independ- 
ent property,  is  not  only  irreligious,  but  unreason- 
able, in  his  complaint;  and  Uiat  he  would  find, 
did  ne  knowthe  troth,  and  consider  his  case  feirly, 
that  a  life  of  labour,  such,  I  mean,  as  is  led  by  the 
labouring  part  of  mankind  in  this  country,  has 
advantages  in  it  wh&ch  compensate  all  its  incon- 
veniences. When  compared  with  the  life  of  the 
rich,  it  is  better  in  these  important  respects :  It 
supplifls  empfoyment,  it  promotes  activity.  It 
keeps  the  body  in  better  health,  the  mind  more 
enpiffed,  and,  of  course,  more  quiet  It  is  more 
sensible  of  ease,  more  susceptible  of  pleasure.  It 
is  attended  with  greater  alacrity  of  spirits,  a  more 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  temper.  It 
afifords  easier  and  more  certain  methods  of  send- 
ing children  into  the  world  in  situations  suited  to 
their  habits  and  expectations.  It  is  free  from  many 
heavy  anxieties  which  rich  men  feel ;  it  is  fraught 
with  many  sources  of  delight  which  they  v?ant 

If  to  these  reasons  for  contentment,  the  reflect- 
ing husbandman  or  artificer  adds  another  very 
material  one,  that  changes  of  condition,  which  are 
attended  with  a  breaking  up  and  sacrifice  of  our 
ancient  course  and  habit  or  living,  never  can  be 
productive  of  hapioness,  he  will  perceive,  I  trust, 
that  to  covet  the  stations  or  fbctunes  of  Uie  rich, 
or  80,  however,  to  covet  them,  as  to  wish  to  seize 
them  by  force,  or  through  the  medium  <^  public 
uproar  and  confusion,  is  not  onl^  wickedness,  but 
f(Mly,  as  mistaken  in  the  end  as  mthe  means,  that 
UisnaionlyioverUureouitoBeainaUormi  but  to 
venture JbrnotMng. 
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SERMOxN  I. 

CAUTION  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  USE  AND  APPUCATION  OF  SCRUTURE 

LANGUAGE: 

A  BERMON,  PREACHED,  JULY  17,  1777,  IN  THE  CATHEDBAL  CHURCH  OP  CARLISLE,  AT  THE  TIUTATIM 
OP  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  LORD  BISHOP  OF.CARLISLE. 


TV  the  Right  Reterend  Edmund,  Lord  Bithop  of  CarlUle,  thi$  dioeouroe  it  inoerihod,  with  ool 
timetUo  of  great  reopect  and  gratitude,  hy  ki$  Lord$hip^$  moot  dutiful,  and  moot  obliged  oeroawt 
and  ehajiain,  W.  PALEY. 


Even  ao  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  aeeording  to  the  toiodom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto 
you  ;  ao  aUo  inall  fus  epiatlesy  opeaking  in  them  qftheoe  things  ;  in  which  are  oome  things  hard 
to  be  understood^  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrestj  as  they  do  aloo  the  other 
8cripturesj  unto  their  own  destruction. — 2  Peter  iii.  15,  16. 


It  most  not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  many 
real  difficulties  in  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  more,  I  believe,  and  greater, 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  certain  maxims  of  inter- 
pniation,  which  nave  obtained  authority  without 
reason,  and  are  received  without  inquiry.  One  of 
these,  as  1  apprehend,  is  the  expecting  to  find,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Christianity,  a  meaning 
fixr,  or  something  answering  to,  every  appellation 
mno  expression  which  occurs  in  Scripture ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personal  condition 
of  Christians  at  this  day,  those  titles,  (rfirasee.pro- 
podtions,  and  arguments,  which  belong  soleJ^  to 
the  situation  of  uhristiant^  at  its  first  institutbn. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs  much 
with  many  serious  tempers,  namely,  that  to  sup- 
pose any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  inapplicable  to  us, 
IB  to  suppose  a  part  of  Scripture  to  be  useless ; 
which  seems  to  detract  from  the  perfectbnwe 
attribute  to  these  oracles  of  our  salvation.  To 
this  I  can  only  answer,  that  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  worid.  if  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  not,  like  all 
other  boc^,  been  composed  for  the  apprehension, 
and  consequently  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of 
the  persons  they  were  addressed  to^  and  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  strange,  if  the  great, 
and  in  many  respects,  the  inevitable  alterations, 
which  have  taken  pbce  in  those  circumstances, 
did  not  vary  the  apphoition  of  Scripture  Ian- 

gtuige. 

I  design,  in  the  following  discourse,  to  paro- 
poae  some  examples  of  this  variation,  from  which 
you  will  judge,  as  I  proceed,  of  the  truth  and  im- 
poitanoe  of  our  general  observation. 

First;  At  the  time  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, none  were  baptised  but  conveitSi  and  none 
GOO 


were  converted  but  from  conviction ;  and  eotm- 
tion  produced,  for  the  most  poit,  a  corresDondiiig 
reformation  or  life  and  manners.  Hence  baptiim 
was  only  another  name  for  conversion,  and  coo- 
version  was  supposed  to  be  sincere :  in  this  sense 
was  our  Saviours  promise, "  he  that  believeth,  and 
is  bapthed,  shall  be  saved  f*  and  in  the  same  his 
command  to  St.  Paul,  "arise,  and  be  baptned, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins  :"t  this  was  that  baptisiB, 
"  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  to  which  St.  Peter  in- 
vited the  Jews  up(m  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;t  chst 
"  wastung  of  regeneration,"  by  which,  as  St.  PanI 
writes  to  Titus,  "  he  saved  us."i  Now,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  baptism  which  obtains 
in  most  Chrtrtian  churches  at  present,  where  no 
conversion  is  supposed,  or  possible,  it  is  manifeit, 
that,  if  these  expressions  be  applied  at  all,  they 
must  be  qjpUed  with  extreme  qualifioatkn  and  re- 
serve. 

Secondly;  The  community  of  Christians  were 
at  fint  a  handful  of  men,  connected  amopgst 
themselves  by  the  strictest  union,  and  diviM 
fiKNn  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  real  diflerenee  of 
principle  and  penuasion,  and,  what  was  more  ob- 
servable, by  many  outvrard  peculiarities  of  worship 
and  behaviour.  This  society,  considered  collect- 
ively, uid  as  a  body,  were  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  for  a  more  gracious  dispensation,  as 
well  as  actually  distinguished  by  a  superior  pinitj 
of  ILfe  and  conversation.  In  this  view,  and  m  op- 
position to  the  unbelieving  world,  they  were  «ie- 
nominated  in  Scripture  by  titles  of  great  seeniiii| 
dignity  and  import;  they  were  "el^"  "called,^ 
"sainU;"ll  they  were  ^'in  Christ  ;"ir  they  were 


*  Mark  zvi.  16.  t  Acts  xxii.  U. 

tActaii.aS.  fTituaui.& 

|Rom.vilL33:i.6.7.  f  Rom.  viii.  1. 
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**  a  choten  generatkm,  a  royalpriestliood,  a  holj 
natioii,  a  peculiar  people.***  That  is,  these  tenna 
were  employed  to  diatinguish  the  profeason  of 
Christiauitj  from  the  reat  of  mankind,  in  the 
)  manner  aa  the  namea  of  G^reek  and  Barba- 


lian,  Jew  and  Gentile,  diatinguished  the  people 
of  Greece  and  Israel  from  other  nations.  The 
application  of  such  phrases  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christiana  is  become  now  obscure ;  partly  because 
it  ia  not  easy  to  conceive  of  Christlina  as  a  body  at 
all,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  their  name  and 
numbers,  and  the  little  visible  union  that  subsists 
among  them;  and  partly,  bccauae  the  heathen 
world,  with  whom  they  were  compared,  and  to 
which  comparison  thrae  phrases  relate,  is  now 
ceased,  or  is  removed  from  our  observation.  Sup- 
poaing,  therefore,  these  expressions  to  have  a 
per|)etual  meaning,  and,  either  forgetting  the 
original  uae  of  them,  or  finding  that,  at  this  time, 
in  a  great  measure  exhausted  and  insignificant, 
we  resort  to  a  sense  and  an  application  of  them, 
easier,  it  may  be,  to  our  comprehension,  but  ex- 
tremely foreign  from  the  design  of  their  authors, 
namely,  to  distinguish  individuals  amongst  us, 
the  profeasors  of  Christianity,  from  one  another : 
agreeably  to  which  idea,  the  most  flattering  of 
tfiiBae  names,  the  "  elect,"  "called,"  " safaite,"  have, 
br  bold  and  unlearned  men,  been  appropriated  to 
tpemaelvea  and  their  own  party  with  a  presump- 
tion and  conceit  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our 
religion  amongst  "  them  that  are  without,"  and 
extremely  disgusting  to  the  sober  part  of  its  pro- 
feaaors;  whereas,  ^t  such  titles  were  intended 
in  a  aenae  common  to  all  Christian  converts,  is 
well  argued  from  many  places  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, in  which  places  you  may  plainly  substitute  the 
terma  convert^  or  converted^  for  the  strongest  of 
these  phrases,  without  any  alteration  of  the  au- 
tbor'a  meaning,  e.  g.  "  dare  any  of  you  go  to  law 
before  the  unjust  and  not  before  the  «atni«?"t 
'  la  any  man  caUtd  being  circumcised,  let  him 
not  become  uncircumcised  :"t  "  The  church  that 
im  at  Babylon  eUeUd  together  with  you,  saluteth 
yoii:"§  ^*  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who 
were  in  Christ  before  me."ll 

Thirdly ;  In  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
•0  much  onendea  by  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  St  Paul  maintains,  with  great  m- 
doatry.  that  it  was  Ghxl  Almighty's  intention 
ftom  the  first,  to  substitute,  at  a  fit  season,  into 
the  plaoe  of  the  rejected  Israelites,  a  society  of 
men  taken  indifilerently  out  of  all  nations  under 
heaven,  and  admitted  to  be  the  people  of  God  upon 
eaaierand  more  comprehensive  terms.  This  is 
ezpfeseed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians,  as  fol- 
lows:—"Haying  made  known  unto  us  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure 
which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself^  that,  in  the 
diapenaation  or  the  fiilneas  of  times,  he  might 
gatber  together  in  one  all  thinga  in  Chrii^lT 
Thia  acheme  of  collecting  such  a  society  was 
what  God  foreknew  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  was  what  he  did  predeatinate ;  was  the 
eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Je- 
aoa;  ai»d,  oy  conaequence.  tnis  society,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  were  the  objects  of  this  fore- 
knowledge, predestination,  and  purpose ;  Uiat  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  apostles,  they  were  they 


•  1  PM.  ii.  9.       t  1  Cor.  H.  1.       I  1  Cor.  vil.  18. 

I  ]  Pet.  ▼.  13.  I  Rom.  xvi.  T. 

f  Epb.  i.  0, 10 ;  also  see  Eph.  iii.  5,  & 


"  whom  he  did  foreknow,"  they  "  whom  he  did 
predestinate;*'*  they  were  "cnoaen  in  Christ 
befbre  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;"t  they  were 
elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father."t  Thia  doctrine  has  nothing  in  it 
harah  or  obscure.  But  what  have  we  made  of  it  1 
The  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  adopting 
another  community  into  their  place,  composed, 
whilst  it  was  carry  mg  on,  an  object  of  great  mag- 
nitude in  the  attention  of  the  inspired  writeia  who 
understood  and  observed  it.  This  event,  which 
engaged  ao  much  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  is 
now  only  retid  of^  and  hardly  that — the  reality 
and  the  miportance  of  it  are  tittle  known  or  at* 
tended  to.  Losing  sight,  therefore,  of  the  proper 
occasion  of  these  expressions,  yet  willing,  after 
our  £uihion,  to  adapt  them  to  ourselves,  and  find- 
ing nothuig  else  in  our  circumstances  that  suited 
with  them,  we  have  learnt  at  length  to  apply 
them  to  the  final  destiny  of  indi\iduals  at  the  oay 
of  judgment;  and  upon  this  foundation,  has  been 
erected  a  doctrine  which  lays  the  axe  at  once  to 
the  root  of  all  religion,  that  of  an  absolute  appoints 
ment  to  salvation  or  perdition  independent  of  our^ 
selves  or  any  thing  we  can  do;  and  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, those  very  ai^^ments  and  expres- 
siona  (Rom.  chap,  ix,  x,  xi.)  which  the  apostle 
employcf]  to  vindicate  the  impartial  mercies  ol  God. 
against  the  narrow  and  excluding  claims  or 
Jewish  prejudice,  have  been  interpreted  to  esta- 
blish a  dispensation  the  most  arbitrary  and  partial 
that  could  DC  devised. 

Fourthly ;  The  conversion  of  a  grown  person 
(torn.  Heathenism  to  Christianity,  which  is  the 
case  of  conversion  commonly  intended  in  the  Epis- 
tles, was  a  change  of  which  we  have  now  no  just 
conception  :  it  was  a  new  name,  a  new  language, 
a  new  society ;  a  new  faith,  a  new  hope ;  a  new 
object  of  worahip,  a  new  rule  of  life:  a  history 
was  disclosed  full  of  discovery  and  surprise;  a 
prospect  of  futurity  was  unfolded,  beyond  imagi- 
nation awful  and  august;  the  same  description 
applies  in  a  great  part,  though  not  entirely,  to  the 
conversion  of  a  Jew.  This,  accompanied  aa  it 
was  with  the  pardon  of  every  former  sin,  (Romana 
iii.  25,)  was  such  an  era  in  a  man's  life,  so  remark- 
able a  period  in  his  recollection,  such  a  revolution 
of  every  thing  that  was  most  important  to  him,  aa 
might  well  admit  of  those  strong  fig^ures  and  sig- 
ni&ant  allusions  by  which  it  is  descnbed  in  Scrip- 
ture: it  was  a  "regeneration"!  or  a  new  birth; 
it  was  to  be  "  bom  again  of  God,  and  of  the  Spi- 
rit ;"ll  it  was  to  be  "^d  to  sin."  and  "  alive  from 
the  dead  ;"ir  it  was  to  be  buned  with  Christ  in 
baptism,  and  raised  together  with  him  ;"♦•  it  was 
"  a  new  creature,"tt  and  a  new  creation  ftt  it  was 
a  translation  from  the  condition  of  "  slaves  to  that 
of  sons;"H  firom  "strangere  and  foreignera,  to  be 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."liil  It  is  manifest  that  no  change 
equal  or  similar  to  the  conversion  of  a  Heathen 
can  be  experienced  by  us,  or  by  any  one  educated 
in  a  Chriatian  country,  and  to  whom  the  fiMits, 
precepts,  and  hopes  of^  Christianity,  have  heen 
from  nis  infancy  fiuniliar:  yet  we  will  retain  the 
same  language ;  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence 1    One  sort  of  men,  observing  nothing  in 
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Hie  fifes  of  Chllilluif  eomspondiiig  lo  the  meg- 
niffa^encfti  if  I  mey  eo  eay,  of  tbeie  expreesbne, 
haTe  heea  tempted  to  ocmclode,  that  tbe  expres- 
rioofl  themeelvei  had  no  foondation  in  troth  and 
nature,  or  in  any  thinf^  but  the  enthosiaain  of 
their  aothofi.  Others  again,  understand  these 
phrases  to  signify  nothing  more,  than  that  gra- 
dual amendment  of  life  and  conVenation,  which 
reason  and  religion  sometimes  prodooe  in  particu- 
lar Christians:  of  which  interpretation  it  is  tralj 
said,  thai  it  degrades  too  modi  the  proper  feiee 
of  kngoage,  to  apply  ezpiesnons  of  such  energy 
and  impoil  to  an  event  so  ordinarv  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  which  is  common  to  C^hristianity  with 
every  other  moial  imtitution.  Lastly ;  a  third 
sort,  in  order  to  satisfy  then  expreswons  to  their 
lull  extent,  have  imagined  to  themselves  certain 
peioeptible  impulses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bt  which, 
m  an  instant,  and  in  a  manner,  no  douot,  soffi- 
eienUy  extraordinary,  they  are  "  regenerate  and 
bom  of  the  Spirit  p  they  become  "  new  crea- 
tores:"  they  are  made  the  **aoBM  of  Ood,'>  who 
were  before  the  ^children  of  wiath;*'  they  are 
"freed  from  sin,**  and  "from  death;"  the;r  «« 
diosm,  that  is,  and  sealed,  without  a  posnbility 
of  &I1,  unto  final  salvation.  Whilst  the  patrons 
of  a  mora  sober  expoMtkn  have  been  olten  chal- 


lenged, and  sometimes  eooflbvnded,  wUi  the  ques- 
tion— If  such  expresBons  of  Scripture  do  not  mnn 
this,  vrhat  do  they  mean  1  To  which  we  answer, 
Nothing :  nothing,  that  is,  to  os ;  nothing  to  be 
found,  or  sought  for,  in  the  presoit  dfcumstanoee 
ofChrisdani^. 

More  examples  might  be  produced,  in  wfaich 
the  unwary  use  of  Soipture  language  has  been 
the  occasion  of  dlfficulnes  and  mistekes— bot  I 
forbear  the  present  are  sufllcieDt  to  show,  that 
it  behoves  every  one  who  undertakes  to  eiqifain 
the  Scriptures,  before  he  detomine  to  whom  or 
whst  an  expra»on  b  now-a-da^  to  be  applied, 
to  consider  diligently  whether  it  admit  of  any 
such  application  at  all;  or  whether  it  is  not  ndier 
to  be  restruned  to  the  precise  drcnmstanoes  and 
occasion  for  which  it  was  originally  composfd. 

I  make  no  apology  for  addreaang  this  subject 
to  this  audience;  because  whatever  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  relates,  as  I  oonoeive, 
to  us;  for  i£  by  any  light  we  may  cast  upon  then 
ancient  bows,  we  can  enable  and  invite  the  pes- 
nie  to  read  the  Bible  for  themeelveBj  we  diseharge^ 
tn  mv  judgment,  the  first  duty  of  our  fimdian; 
ever  bearing  in  mind,  that  we  are  the  mtniitas 
not  of  our  own  fiune  or  fimcies,  but  of  the  aDceie 
Go^  of  JeiiM  Chnst 
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ADVICE,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  TOUNQ  CLEROT  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CARUSLE, 

IN  A  SEBMON,  PBSACHEO  AT  A  GENERAL  ORDINATION,  HOLOEN  AT  E08B  CA8TLB, 
ON  8UNDAT,  JULT  29,  1781. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
B  it  recommended  to  ihoee  iff  Ao  are  preparing  for  holy  orders,  wUhin  the  dioeeee  qf  CbrKtfe,  to 
read  CoUier'9  Sacred  hUerpreter,  and  the  Fowr  GotpeU  vUh  Clarice  Paraphraiei  and  to  eandi- 
dates  for  Priests  orders,  ear^fuMy  to  peruse  TaiyUn's  Paraphrase  on  the  Romans. 


Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,^i  TinLir.  19. 


The  author  of  this  Epistle,  with  many  better 
quaKtiee,  powenacd  in  a  neat  deeree  what  we  at 
thii  day  call  a  knowledge  qf  Die  vorld.  He 
knew,  that  although  age  and  honoars,  authority 
of  atalion  and  aplendoar  of  appearance,  usoally 
T'^'W'W"^  the  Teneration  of  mankind,  unless 
oounleracted  by  some  degrading  vice,  or  egregious 
impropriety  of  behaviour;  yet,  that  where  these 
advantages  are  wanting,  where  no  distinction  can 
be  dauned  firom  rank^  nnportance  from  power,  or 
dignity  firom  ^ean;  in  such  drcumstances,  and 
uraer  the  inevitable  depression  of  narrow  fortunes, 
to  pracuBs  and  preserve  respect  requires  both  care 
smd  merit  The  apostle  also  knew,  and  in  the 
text  taught  his  beloved  convert,  that  to  obtain  the 
respect  oif  those  anMmgst  whom  he  exercised  his 
mimsUyj  was  an  olject  deserving  the  ambition  of 
a  Christian  teacher,  not  indeed  ror  his  own  sake, 
but  for  theixB,  there  being  little  reason  to  hope  that 
any  would  profit  by  his  instruction  who  despised 
hispenon. 

Ir  St  Paul  thou^  an  admonition  of  this  sort 
worthy  of  a  place  m  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it 
cannot  surely  be  deemed  eitoer  beside  or  beneath 
the  solemnity  of  this  occasion,  to  deliver  a  few 
pcaoticable  roles  of  life  and  behaviour,  which  may 
reoommend  you  to  the  esteem  of  the  people,  to 
whose  service  and  salvation  you  are  now  about  to 
dedicate  your  lives  and  labours. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stations  which  you  are 
likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  occupy  in  the 
churen,  although  not  capable  of  all  the  means  of 
renderini^  service  and  challenging  respect,  which 
fidl  within  the  power  of  your  superiors,  are  free 
fiom  many  prejudices  thiat  attend  upon  higher 
preferments.'^rfering  mterests  a£  ^ted 
rights :  or,  where  there  is  no  place  for  dispute,  the 
very  claim  and  reception  of  legal  dues,  so  long  as 
what  is  received  by  the  minister  is  taken  from  the 
parishioner,  form  oftentimes  an  almost  insuper- 
able obstruction  to  the  best  endeavours  that  can 
be  need  to  fwnciliate  the  good-wiU  of  a  neighbour- 


These  difficulties  perplex  not  ycm.  In 
whatever  contest  with  his  pazishioiieis  the  prin- 
cipal may  be  engaged,  the  curate  has  ndther  dis- 
pute nor  demand  to  stand  between  him  and  the 
affections  of  his  congregation. 

Another  and  a  stUTmore  &vouiabIe  circum- 
stance in  yoursituation  is  this;  being  upon  a  level 
with  the  greatest  part  of  your  panshioneis,  you 

Sin  an  access  to  their  conversation  and  confi- 
noe,  which  is  rarely  granted  to  the  superior 
clergy^  without  extraordinary  address  ana  the 
most  insinuating  advances  on  their  parts.  And 
this  is  a  valuable  privilege:  for  it  enables  you  to 
inform  yourselves  of  the  moral  and  rdigious  state 
of  your  flocks,  of  their  wants  and  weaknesses, 
their  habits  and  opinions,  of  the  vices  wh^  pre- 
vail, and  the  principles  from  which  they  proceed; 
in  a  word,  it  enables  you  to  study  the  dirtemper 
before  you  apply  the  remedy;  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  apply  the  remedy  in  the  most  commodious 
form,  and  with  the  best  eflect ;  by  private  persua- 
sion and  reproof^  fay  gentle  and  unsuspected  con- 
veyances in  the  intimacy  of  friendship  and  ofmor- 
tunities  of  conversation.  To  this  must  be  acued 
the  many,  occasions,  which  the  living  in  habits  of 
society  with  your  parishioners  aflbras  you  of  re- 
condfing  dissensions,  healing  animositieB^  admi- 
nistering advice  to  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  consolation  to  age  and  misery.  1  put  you  in 
mind  of  this  advantage,  because  the  right  use  of 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  respectabte  employ- 
ments not  only  of  our  order,  but  of  human  nar 
tnre;  and  leaves  you,  believe  me,  little  to  envy  in 
the  condition  of  your  superiors,  or  to  regret  in 
your  own.  It  is  true,  that  this  description  sup- 
poses you  to  reside  so  constantly,  and  to  continue 
so  fong  in  the  same  parish,  as  to  have  formed 
aDme  acquaintance  with  the  perKms  and  charao- 
ten  of  your  parishioners;  and  what  scheme  of 
doing  good  in  your  profesnon^  or  even  of  doing 
your  duty,  does  not  suppose  this  1 
But  wlulst  I  lecommeiid  a  just  concern  tat  cor 
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Tepatation,  and  a  proper  desire  of  public  esteem, 
I  would  by  no  means  flatter  that  passion  for  praise 
and  popularity,  which  seizes  oftentimes  the  minds 
of  young  clergymen,  esjpecially  when  their  first 
appearance  in  their  proteasion  has  been  received 
with  more  than  common  approbation.  Unfortu- 
nate success !  if  it  incite  them  to  seek  fiime  by  af- 
fectation and  hypocrisy,  or  lead,  as  vanity  some- 
times does,  to  enthusiasm  and  eztravafance.  This 
is  not  the  taste  or  diaiacter  I  am  hokting  out  to 
your  imitation.  The  popular  preacher  courts 
fiime  for  its  own  sake,  or  lor  what  he  can  make 
of  it;  the  sincerely  pious  minister  of  Christ  mo- 
destly invites  esteem,  only  or  principally,  that  it 
may  lend  efficacy  to  his  mstruction,  and  weight 
to  nis  reproofs  *,  the  one  seeks  to  be  known  uid 
proclaimed  abroad,  the  other  is  content  with  the 
silent  respect  of  his  neighbourhood,  sensible  that 
tfuit  is  the  theatre  upon  which  alone  his  good 
name  can  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
It  may  be  necessary  likewise  to  caution  you 
against  some  awkward  endeavours  to  lift  them- 
selves into  importance,  which  young  c]eig3rmen 
not  unfrequently  £dl  upon ;  such  as  a  conceited 
way  of  speaking,  new  airs  and  gestures,  affected 
manners,  a  mimicry  of  the  fiisnions,  language, 
and  diversions,  or  even  of  the  follies  and  vices,  or 
higher  life ;  a  hunting  after  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great,  a  cold  ana  distant  behaviour  towards 
their  finrmer  equals,  and  a  contemptuous  neglect 
of  their  sodety.  Nothing  was  e\er  gained  by 
these  arts,  if  they  deserve  the  name  of  arts,  but 
derision  and  disuke.  Possibly  th^  may  not  of- 
fend against  any  rule  of  moral  probity ;  but  if 
they  disgust  those  with  whom  you  are  to  five,  and 
upon  whom  the  good  yon  do  must  be  done,  they 
defeat  not  only  uieir  own  end,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  veir^ design  and  use  of  your  vocation. 
Having  premised  these  few  observations,  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  qualities  which  princi[]|ally 
conduce  to  the  end  we  have  at  present  in  view, 
the  possession  of  a  feir  and  respected  character. 

And  the  first  virtue  (fer  so  Iwill  call  it)  which 
appears  to  me  of  importance  fer  this  purpose,  is 
^fntguLxty.  If  there  be  a  situation  in  the  world 
in  which  profusion  is  without  excuse,  it  is  in  that 
of  a  young  clergyman  who  has  little  beside  his 
profession  to  depend  upon  for  his  support  It  is 
iblly~it  is  ruin.— Folly,  fbr  whether  it  aim  at 
luxury  or  show,  it  must  feu  miserably  short  of  its 
desigiL  In  these  competitions  we  are  outdone  by 
every  rival.  The  provision  which  dergymen 
meet  with  upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  is 
adequate,  in  most  cases,  to  the  wants  and  decen- 
cies of  their  situation,  but  to  nothing  more.  To 
pretend  to  more,  is  to  set  up  our  poverty,  not  only 
as  the  subject  of  constant  observation,  but  as  a 
laughing-stock  to  every  observer.  Profusion  b 
ruin ;  fer  it  ends,  and  soon  too,  in  debt,  in  injus- 
tice^ and  insolvency.  You  well  know  how  mean- 
ly, m  the  country  more  especially,  every  man  is 
thought  of  who  cannot  pay  his  credit;  in  what 
terms  he  b  spoken  of— in  wnat  li^ht  he  b  viewed 
— ^what  a  deduction  thb  b  from  his  good  qualities 
—what  an  aggravation  of  hb  bad  ones— what  in- 
sults he  b  exposed  to  from  hb  creditors,  what 
contempt  from  all.  Nor  b  thb  judgment  fer 
amiss.  Let  him  not  speak  of  honesty,  who  b 
daily  practising  deceit ;  for  every  man  wno  b  not 
paid  b  deceiv^.  Let  him  not  talk  of  liberality, 
who  puts  it  out  of  hb  power  to  prform  one  act 
of  iL    Let  him  not'  boast  of  spirit,  of  honour,  of 


independence,  who  fears  the  fece  of  Ids  cieditofi, 
and  who  meets  a  creditor  in  every  street  There 
is  no  meanness  in  frugality:  the  meanness  ii  in 
those  shifts  and  expedients,  to  which  extrava- 
gance b  sure  to  bring  men.  Profusion  b  a  very 
ejquivocal  proof  of  generosity.  The  proper  di»- 
tinction  b  not  between  him  who  spends  and  him 
who  saves ;  for  they  may  be  equally  selfish ;  bat 
between  him  who  spends  upon  himself^  and  him 
who  spends  upon  others.  YThen  I  extol  frugality, 
it  b  not  to  upraise  that  minute  parsimony  whidi 
serves  for  little  but  to  vex  ourselves  and  tesse 
those  about  us,  but  to  persuade  you  to  etonomf 
upon  a  plan^  and  that  plan  deliberately  adjusted 
to  your  circumstances  and  expectations,  sei  oat 
with  it,  and  it  b  easy ;  to  retrieve,  out  of  a  smtll 
income,  b  only  not  impossible.  Frugality  in  thii 
sense,  we  pr^ch  not  only  as  an  ai&le  d*  pru- 
dence, but  as  a  lesson  of  virtue.  Of  thb  frugmHty 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  b  the  parent  of  b- 
berty,  of  hidependence,  of  generosi^. 

A  second  essential  part  of  a  derayman's  cha- 
racter, b  sobriety.  In  the  scale  ofnuiiian  vices 
there  may  be  some  more  criminal  than  dmnken- 
ness,  but  none  so  humiliating.  A  clergyrasn 
cannot,  without  infinite  confusion,  produce  him- 
self in  the  pulpit  before  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  to  his  intemperance.  The  fbllyand 
extravagance,  the  rajge  and  ribaldry,  the  boasts 
and  quarreb,  the  idiodsm  and  brutality  of  that 
condition,  wul  rise  up  in  their  imaginations  in 
full  colours.  To  discourse  of  tempenmee,  to 
touch  in  the  remotest  degree  upon  the  rabieet,  b 
but  to  revive  hb  own  shame.  For  you  wjh  aooo 
have  oocasbn  to  observe,  that  those  who  are  the 
slowest  in  taking  any  part  of  a  sermon  to  tbcD- 
selve^  are  surprisingly  acute  in  applying  it  to  the 
preacher. 

Another  vice,  which  there  b  the  same,  together 
with  many  additional,  reasons  fbr  ^oardiiig  yoa 
against,  b  dissoluteness.  In  my  judgmem,  the 
crying  sin  and  calamity  of  thb  country  at  present, 
b  licentiousness  in  the  interoourae  of  the  snca 
It  b  a  vice  which  hardly  admits  of  argument  er 
dissuasbn.  It  can  only  be  encount^ed  by  the 
censures  of  the  good,  and  the  discouragement  it 
receives  from  the  most  respected  orders  of  the 
community.  What  then  shall  we  say,  when 
they  who  ought  to  cure  the  makdy,  propagate  the 
contagion?  Upon  thb  subject  bear  away  one 
observation,  that  when  you  sufier  jrouraelves  to  be 
engaged  in  any  unchaste  connexion,  you  notonly 
corrupt  an  individual  by  your  solicitations,  bit 
debacKh  a  whole  neighbouinood  by  the  proffijgacy 
of  your  example. 

Th<$  habit  I  vriO  next  reeomraend  as  the  fboh 
dation  of  almost  all  other  good  ones,  b  retiietueiiL 
Were  I  required  to  comprise  niy  advice  to  young 
clergymen  in  one  sentence,  it  should  be  in  this, 
Learn  to  live  alone.  Half  of  your  feults  ofigii«te 
from  the  want  of  thb  faculty.  It  b  imnaftieBee 
of  solitude  which  carriea  you  continually  frna 
your  parishes,  your  home,  uid  3ronr  duty;  makes 
you  foremost  in  every  party  of  pleasure  arid  phee 
of  diversion ;  dissipates  your  tnougfats,  (fiafarscts 
^our  studies,  leads  you  into  expense,  kem  you 
m  dbtress,  puts  yra  out  of  humour  wfth  yoor 
profession,  causes  you  to  place  yourselves  at  the 
head  of  some  low  company,  or  to  festen  yocr- 
selves  as  despicable  retainers  to  the  houses  snd 
society  of  the  rich.  Whatever  may  be  the  ease 
with  those,  whose  fortunes  and^mOTtmiitiea  saa 
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gnmmand  a  conitaiit  mcomntm  of  company ;  in 
lituationa  like  oura  to  be  able  to  paw  our  time 
with  sati8fiM:tion  alone,  and  at  hotoB,  is  not  only 
a  preeervative  of  character,  but  the  Yory  secret  of 
happineM.  Do  what  we  will,  we  must  be  much 
and  often  by  ounelves ;  if  this  be  irksome,  the 
main  portions  of  life  will  be  unhappy.  Brides 
which,  we  are  not  the  leas  (]ualified  for  society, 
because  we  are  able  tolive  without  it«  Our  com- 
pany will  be  the  more  wekxMne  for  being  never 
obtruded.  It  is  with  this,  as  with  many  plear 
■ures :  he  meets  with  it  the  oftenest,  and  enjoys 
it  the  best,  who  can  woai  easily  dispense  with  the 
want  of  it 

But  what,  you  say,  shall  I  do  alone  1  reading 
is  my  proper  occupation  and  my  pleasure,  but 
books  are  out  of  my  reach,  and  beyond  my  pur- 
chase. They  who  make  tois  complaint  are  such 
as  seek  nothing  from  books  but  amusement,  and 
find  amusement  from  none  but  works  of  narrative 
or  imagination.  This  tasto,  I  allow^  caimof  be 
•applied  by  any  moderate  expense  or  ordinary 
ofHJOitunities :  but  apply  yourselves  to  study; 
take  in  hand  any  branch  of  useful  science,  espe- 
cially of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  subsidiary  to 
the  anowled^  of  religion,  and  a  few  books  will 
suffice :  for  instance,  a  commentary  upon  the 
New  Testament,  read  so  as  to  be  remembered, 
will  empby  a  jrreat  deal  of  leisure  very  profita- 
bly.. There  is  likewise  another  resource  which 
you  have  forgot,  1  mean  the  composition  of  ser- 
mona.  I  am  for  from  refusing  you  the  benefit 
of  oCher  men's  labours;  I  only  require  that 
they  be  called  in  not  to  flatter  laziness,  but  to 
aasMt  industry.  You  find  yourself  unable  to 
Ibmish  a  sermon  every  week ;  try  to  compose 
one  every  month :  depnid  upon  it  you  will  con- 
ault  your  own  satis&etion.  as  well  as  the  edifica- 
tioa  of  your  hearers ;  ana  that  however  inferior 
your  compositions  may  be  to  those  of  others  in 
some  respecto,  they  will  be  better  delivered,  and 
better  received ;  they  will  compensate  for  many 
defects  by  a  closer  application  to  the  vimys  and 
manners,  the  actual  thoufhts,  reasoning,  and 
languaffe,  the  errors,  douMs,  pnjudices,  and 
Tioes,  the  habits,  characters,  and  propensities  of 
▼our  congregation,  than  can  be  expected  from 
borrowed  discourses — at  any  rate,  you  are  passing 
your  time  virtuously  and  honourably. 

With  retirement,  I  connect  reserve;  by  which 
I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  some  degree  of  delicacy 
m  the  chcMoe  of  your  company,  and  of  refinement 
in  your  pleasures.  Above  all  tlyngs,  keep  out  of 
public-houses— you  have  no  business  there — ^your 
Ming  seen  to  go  in  and  out  of  them  is  disgra^fnl 
— ^your  presence  in  these  places  entitles  every 
man  who  meets  you  there,  to  afiront  you  by  coarse 
jests,  by  indecent  or  opprobrious  topics  of  con- 
yersation— neither  be  seen  at  drunken  feaste, 
boisterous  sports,  late  hours,  or  barbarous  divei^ 
sions  let  your  amusements,  like  every  thing 
about  you,  be  still  and  quiet  and  unoffending. 
Carry  the  same  reserve  into  your  correspondence 
with  your  superiors  Purrae  preferment,  if  any 
prospeete  of  it  present  themselves,  not  only  by 
honourable  means,  but  with  moderate  anxiety. 
It  is  not  essential  to  happiness^  perhaps  not  very 
conducive— were  it  of  greater  tmnortance  than  it 
is,  no  more  successful  rule  coulu  be  given  you, 
than  to  do  your  duty  ouietly  and  contentedly, 
and  to  let  things  teke  their  course.  You  may 
)  been  bcought  up  with  different  notions,  but 
3  S 


be  assured,  that  for  once  that  preferment  is  for- 
feited by  modMty„  it  is  ten  times  k)st  by  intrusion 
and  importunity.  Every  one  sympathises  with 
neglected  merit,  but  wlu>  shall  lament  over  ro* 
pulsed  impudence  1 

The  last  expedient  I  shall  mention,  and^  in 
conjunction  with  the  othen,  a  very  efficacious 
one  towards  engaging  respect,  is  seriousness  in 
your  deportment,  especially  in  dischaiging  the 
offices  or  your  profession.  Salvation  is  so  awful 
a  concern,  that  no  human  being,  one  would  think, 
coukl  be  pleased  with  seeing  i^  or  any  thing  be- 
fonging  to  it,  treated  with  levity.  For  a  moment, 
in  a  certain  state  of  the  spirits,  men  may  divert 
themselves,  or  affect  to  be  diverted,  by  sporting 
with  their  most  sacred  interests ;  hut  no  one  ia 
his  heart  derides  religion  long — What  are  we — 
any  of  us  1— reli^on  soon  will  be  our  only  care 
and  friend.  Senousness,  therefore,  in  a  clergy- 
man, is  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  serious,  but 
to  men  of  all  tempore  and  descriptions.  And 
seriousness  b  enough;  a  preposseseinj^  appear- 
ance, a  melodious  voice,  a  graceful  dehvery,  are 
indeed  enviable  accomplishments ;  but  much,  we 
apprehend,  may  be  done  without  them.  The 
great  point  is,  to  be  thought  in  earnest  Seem 
not  then  to  be  brought  to  an^r  part  of  your  duty 
by  constraint,  to  perform  it  witn  reluctance,  to  go 
through  it  in  hastej  or  to  quit  it  with  symptoms 
of  dehght.  In  reading  the  services  of  the  church, 
provided  you  manifest  a  conscientiousness  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  what  you  are  about, 
and  betra;^  no  contempt  of  your  duty,  or  of  your 
congregation,  your  manner  cannot  be  too  plain 
and  simple.  Your  common  method  of  speaking, 
if  it  be  not  too  low,  or  too  rapid,  do  not  alter,  or 
only  so  much  as  to  be  heard  distinctly.  I  men- 
tion this,  because  your  elocution  is  more  apt  to 
ofiTend  by  straining  and  stiffness,  than  on  the  side 
of  ease  and  fomiliarity.  The  same  plainness  and 
simplicity  which  I  recommend  in  the  delivery, 
prefer  also  in  the  style  and  composition  of  your 
sermons.  Ornaments,  or  even  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, cost  the  vrriter  much  trouble,  ana  produce 
small  advantage  to  the  hearer.  ^  Let  the  character 
of  youjr  sermons  be  truth  and  information,  and  a 
decent  partieularity.  Propose  one  point  in  one 
discourse,  and  stick  to  it;  a  hearer  never  carries 
away  more  than  one  impression— disdain  not  the 
oW  iashion  of  dividing  your  sermons  into  heads — 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  this  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  in  yours,  a  sermon  which  rejects  these 
helps  to  perspicuity,  will  turn  out  a  bewildered 
rhapsody,  witnout  aim  or  eflcct,  order  or  concJu- 
sion.  tn  a  word,  strive  to  make  your  discourses 
useful,  and  they  who  profit  by  your  preaching, 
will  soon  learn,  and  long  continue,  to  be  pleased 
with  it. 

I  have  now  finished  the  enumeratbn  of  those 
qualities  wldch  are  required  in  the  clerical  cha- 
racter, and  which,  wherever  they  meet,^  make 
even  youth  venerable,  and  noVorty  respected; 
which  win  secure  esteem  unuer  every  disadvan- 
tage of  fortune,  penon,  and  situation,  and  not^ 
withstanding  great  defects  of  abilities  and  attain- 
mente.  But  f  must  not  stop  here ;  a  good  name, 
fragrant  and  precioui^as  it  is,  is  by  us  only  valued 
in  subserviency  to  our  duty,  in  subordination  to 
a  higher  reward.  If  we  are  more  tender  of  our 
reputation,  if  we  are  more  studious  of  esteem  than 
others,  it  is  from  a  pereuasion,  thnt  by  first  oh- 
i  tainiiur  the  respect  of  our  congregation,  and  next 
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bj  avaiCnff  onnelves  of  that  respect,  to  promote 
■mongst  tnem  peace  and  virtue,  uaeral  knowledge 
and  benevolent  disfiodtions,  we  are  purchanng  to 
oomlvee  a  reversion  and  inheritance  valaable 
above  all  price,  important  beyond  every  other  in- 
terest or  success. 

GK),  then,  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Gospel^  and 
may  the  grace  of  Grod  go  witii ^rou!  The  rehgkm 
you  preacn  is  true.    Dispense  its  ordinances  with 


confirm  tne  faitn  of  others,  testify  ana  adorn 
your  own,  by  the  virtues  of  your  life  and  the  Sanctis 
ty  of  your  reputation— be  peaceable,  be  courteous ; 
condescending  to  men  of^the  lowest  condition — 
"  apt  to  teach,  willing  to  communicate ;"  so  &r  as 
the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  probity  will  per- 


mit, "  be  every  thing  imto  afl  men,  that  ye  may 
gain  some.'' 

The  vrorld  w91  requite  yoa  vrith  its  asteenl 
The  awakened  sinner,  the  eoJiffhtened  aatnt,  ths 
young  whom  you  have  trained  to  virtue,  the  oU 
whom  you  have  visited  with  the  oonsobtioiis  sf 
Christianity,  shall  pursue  you  with  pievaiiiiig 
blessings  and  efifectual  prarerB.  Yoo  will  doss 
your  lives  and  ministry  with  oonscienoes  void  of 
oflfenoe,  and  full  of  hope.— To  present  at  the  hit 
day  even  one  recovered  soul,  rraect  how  grataAd 
an  ofiering  it  will  be  to  .CRm,  whose  commwann 
was  to  save  a  world — infinitely,  no  doubt,  bat  slifl 
only  in  degree,  does  our  office  diflkr  from  kh-^ 
himself  the  first-born ;  it  was  the  bosinesa  of  his 
life,  the  merit  of  his  death,  the  comiael  of  his 
Father's  love,  the  exercise  and  coDsommatkn 
of  his  own,  "to  bring  many  brethren  im(o  gleiy  * 
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Amd  he  gcrot  mmBf  apottle$f  and  mmSf  propheUf  and  wme,  evangelitUf  and  $ome^  potion  and 

teaehenf  JbrthepaJMingqf  the  9a%  -     '      '  •    - 

body  qf  Ckrut.^E^homjaB  W.  11, 12. 


teaehen  i^fir  thejaoiJMing  qf  the  fatfUf,  Jbr  the  work  of  the  minutry,Jor  the  edifying  qfthe 


In  oor  retsoniiiffaiid  diicourwg  upon  the  ralei 
•nd  nttare  of  the  Chriittan  diroenwition,  there  is 
no  ^■tiDCtion  which  ought  to  be  prenrved  with 
gmter  cue,  than  thit  which  eziits  between  the 
mstitiition,  at  it  addieMee  the  oonicienoe  and  re- 
ffohitee  the  doty  of  particalar  Chriitians,  and  as 
tt  legada  the  diaciuine  and  govenunent  of  the 
Chnmn  chmch.  It  was  our  Saviour's  design, 
and  the  first  object  of  his  ministiy,  to  afiord  to  a 
lost  and  ignorant  world,  such  discoveries  of  their 
Creator's  will,  of  their  own  intei^st,  and  fnture 
destinatiQQ;  soch  assured  princaples  of  fidth,  and 
nUes  of  nractioe;  such  new  motiTes,  terms,  and 
BDoansof  obe£enoe;  as  might  enable  all,  and  en- 
ffage  man^,  to  enter  npon  a  ooorse  of  life,  which, 
Ey  rendenng  the  person  who  pursued  it  acceptable 
to  God,  would  eoodoct  him  to  hi^ypinesB,  inano- 
thflr  stage  of  his  eodstenoe. 

It  was  a  second  hatentjoo  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  but  subservient  to  the  former,  to  asso- 
ciale  those  who  consented  to  take  upon  them  the 
pfofeMJop  of  his  fidth  and  service,  into  a  separate 
ouuMaunllj%  fa  the  purpose  of  united  worrfup  and 
Mutual  ediftralinffi,ibr  tne  better  transmJsBJon  and 
wnHestatkm  of  the  feith  that  vras  delivered  to 
thetiL  but  principally  to  i«omole  the  exercise  of 
liiatnatanialdispontioD  winch  theb  II0W  relation 
Id  each  other,  which  the  visible  participation  of 
tiie  same  name  and  hope  and  calling,  wis  calcii- 
laled  to  eoualei 

Fran  a  view  of  these  ^stinet  parts  of  the  evan- 
gefie  dispensation,  we  are  led  to  place  a  real  difier- 
enoe  between  the  religion  of  particular  Christhms, 
and  the  psi^  of  Chiisf  s  church.  The  one  is 
personal  and  mdividual— acknowledges  no  subjeo- 
tkm  to  human  authority—is  transacted  in  the 
heart  is  an  account  between  God  and  our  own 
eonocienoesakne:  the  other,  appertaioing  to  so- 
ciety, Hike  every  thing  which  relates  to  Uie  joint 
inleiest  and  requiies  the  ccH»eration  of  many 
persons^)  Is  visible  and  eztemal— prescribes  rules 
of  common  order,  for  the  observation  of  which, 
we  are  responsible  not  cmly  to  God,  but  to  the  so- 
ciety of  which  we  are  membeis,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  those  with  whom  the  public  antho- 
litT  of  the  society  is  deposited. 

But  the  difieveiioe  which  I  am  piiiidpally  con- 


cerned to  establishcoDiSsts  in  this,  that  whilst  the 
preoe[>ts  of  Christian  moiafity  and  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  finth,  are  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
cise and  absolute,  are  of  perpetual,  universal,  and 
unalterable  obligation;  the  laws  which  reqwct  the 
discipline,  instruction,  and  government  of  the 
community,  are  delivered  in  terms  so  general  and 
indefinite  as  to  admit  of  an  app&ation  adapted  to 
Uie  mutable  condition  and  varying  ezigencies  of 
the  Christian  chuith.  "  As  my  nther  hath  sent 
me,  so  send  I  you."  "Let  every  thing  be  done 
deofsntly  and  in  order."  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man."  "Let  himthat  rolethdo  itvrith  dili- 
genoe."  "  The  thin^  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  fidthful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  "For  this 
cause  left  I  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  thmgs  that  are  vranting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city." 

These  are  all  general  directions,  supposing,  In- 
deed, the  existence  of  a  regular  mimstiy  in  the 
church,  but  describiiu^  no  specific  order  of  pre- 
eminence or  distribution  of  office  and  authonty. 
If  any  other  instances  can  be  adduced  more  ctr- 
cumstantial  than  these,  they  win  be  found,  like  the 
appdntment  of  the  seven  deacons,  the  coUeetions 
for  the  saints,  the  laying  by  in  store  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  to  be  rules  of  the  society,  rather 
than  lavrs  of  the  religion— recommendations  and 
exponents  fitted  to  the  state  of  the  several 
churches  by  those  who  then  administered  the 
affidn  of  them,  rather  than  precepts  delivered  vrith 
a  solemn  design  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  sue- 
cee^ng  ages.  The  just  ends  of  reUgious  as  of 
dvUunfon  are  eternally  the  same;  but  the  means 
bj  whibh  these  ends  may  be  best  promoted  and 
secured,  vriU  vary  vrith  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
and  occasion,  vrill  difier  according  to  the  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  peculiar  situation,  the  improve- 
ment, character,  or  even  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, of  the  several  communities  upon  whose  con- 
duct and  edification  they  are  intended  to  operate. 

The  apostolic  directions  which  are  preserved  in 
the  vrritings  of  the  New  Testament,  seem  to  ex- 
clude no  ecclesiastiGal  constitution  which  the  ex- 
perience and  more  instructed  judgment  of  IVitore 
ages  might  find  it  expeiSent  to  adopt    Andlhis 
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roKrve,  if  we  may  ao  call  h,  in  the  legidatiiie  of 
the  Chriatian  chuich,  waa  wiaeljr  auitra  to  ita  pri- 
mitiTe  coadition,  oompaied  with  ita  expected  pro- 
^rese  and  extent.  The  ciicamatances  of  Chiia- 
taanity  in  the  early  period  of  ita  propagation  were 
necessarily  very  umike  those  which  woq)d  take 
place  when  it  became  the  established  religion  of 
great  nationa.  The  rudiments,  indeed,  of  the  fat- 
ture  plant,  were  involved  within  the  grain  ef  mus- 
tard-seed, but  still «  different  treatment  waa  re- 
quired for  ita  sQstentation  when  the  birds  of  the 
air  tpdged  amongst  its  brsnchea.  A  small  select 
Boeiety  onder  tte  guidance  of  inspiied  teachers, 
without  temporal  nghta  and  without  property, 
founded  in  the  midst  oi  enemies,  and  living  m 
aubjection  to  unbelieving  rulers,  <Hvided  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  many  aingulaiities  of  conduct 
and  persuasion,  and  advert  to  the  idolatry  which 
pubhc  authority  eveir  where  supported,  differed 
ao  much  from  the  Christian  church  after  Chria- 
tianity  prevailed  aa  the  religion  of  the  state; 
when  ita  economy  became  gradual^  interwoven 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  country ;  when 
the  purity  and  propagation  of  its  fidth  were  left  to 
the  ordinaij  expedienta  of  human  instruction  and 
an  authentic  Sorij^ture ;  when  persecution  and  in- 
digence were  to  be  succeeded  by  legal  security  and 
puolic  provision— dandesttne  and  precarious  op- 
portunities of  hearing  the  word  and  communica- 
ting in  the  rites  of  Christianity,  by  stationary  pea- 
tors  and  appropriated  seaaons,  as  well  aa  piacea, 
of  relirious  worship  and  resort :  I  say,  the  situa- 
tbn  of  the  Christian  community  was  so  different 
in  the  in&nt  and  adult  state  of  Christianity,  that 
the  highest  inconvenience  would  have  foIk>wed 
firom  establishing  a  precise  constitution  which  waa 
to  be  obligatory  upon  both :  the  same  disposition 
of  affidrs  which  was  most  commodious  and  con- 
ducive to  edification  in  the  one,  becoming  probably 
impracticable  under  the  circumstances,  or  alto- 
gotner  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  other. 

What  'farther  recommends  the  forbearance  ob- 
servable in  this  part  of  the  Christian  institution, 
is  the  consideration,  that  aa  Christianity  solidtecl 
admission  into  every  country  in  the  world,  it  cau- 
tiously refhdned  (rem  interfering  with  the  muni- 
dpal  regulations  or  civi]  condition  of  any.  Negli- 
gent of  every  view,  but  what  related  to  the  deli- 
verance of  mankind  firom  spiritual  perdition,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  advanced  no  pretensions 
whidi,  hj  disturbing  the  arrangements  of  human 
polity,  miffht  present  an  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  his  faith.*  We  may  ascribe  it  to  this  d^ikn, 
that  he  left  the  lawis  of  nis  church  so  open  and  in- 
determinate, that  whilst  the  ends  of  religious  com- 
munion were  sufficientiy  declared,  the  form  of  tfaMS 
society  might  be  assimilated  to  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  each  country,  to  which  it  ahould  always 
communicate  strength  and  support  in  return  for 
the  protection  it  received.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
these  observations,  they  lead  to  this  temperate  and 
charitable  conclusion.  "  that  Christiamty  may  be 
professed  under  any  form  of  church  government." 

But  though  all  things  are  lawful,  all  things  are 
not  expedient.  If  we  concede  to  other  churches 
the  Christian  legality  of  their  constitution,  so  long 
as  Christian  worship  and  instruction  are  compe- 
tently provided  for,  we  may  be  allowed  to  maintain 
the  advantage  of  our  own,  upon  principles  which 
all  parties  acknowledge— considerations  of  public 
utifity.  We  may  be  allowed  to  contend,  that 
whilst  we  imitate,  so  fitf  aa  a  great  disparity  of 


dhnunstances  pernuts,  the  example,  and  what  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  order,  of  the  aposlofic  a^ 
our  church  and  ministry  are  inferior  to  none  m 
the  great  object  of  their  institution,  tiieir  soitable- 
neas  to  promote  and  uphdd  the  profession,  know- 
ledge, and  influence,  <m  pure  Christianity.  The 
aeparation  of  a  paiticuhr  order  of  men  fiir  the 
work  of  the  ministry — the  reserving  to  these  ex- 
chudvely,  the  oonduct  of  public  w<^hip  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word — the  distribution  of  the 
couiitry  mto  districts,  and  the  assigning  of  ead2 
district  to  the  care  and  charge  of  ita  proper  pastor 
— laatly,  the  appointment  to  the  dergr  aa  oisi&> 
lenance  independent  of  thecapice  (Htheir  oongre- 

Ktion,  are  measures  of  ecclesiastical  po&ry  w&ch 
ve  been  adopted  by  every  national  estahoshmeiit 
of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Concerning  these 
points  there  exists  no  controversy.  The  chief  ar- 
ticle of  regulation  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
some  protestantchurcnes  diseenta  from  ours  is,  thit 
whilst  they  have  established  a  perfect  parity  amoqg 
their  clerffy,  we  prefer  a  distmction  of  aniets  in 
thp  church,  not  only  aa  reoommended  by  tbe  ossge 
of  the  pnreat  times,  but  as  better  calciilated  to 
promote,  what  all  churches  must  desire,  the  cretfit 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  force  and  truth  of  this  laat  considentiaa  I 
will  endeavour  to  evince. 

First,  the  body  of  the  detgy,  in  oommoo  wiA 
every  regular  sodetjr,  most  neoeasaiily  oontoD 
aoant  interna!  provision  for  the  government  and 
correction  of  its  members.  Wh^  a  distinrtinn 
of  ciders  is  not  acknowledged,  thie  gowmmeat 
can  only  be  administered  by  synods  and  aasem- 
bliea,  because  the  supposition  of  etjuality  Ibrbidi 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  single  penooL 
Now,  aHhoogh  it  may  be  reqmaite  to  oonndt  and 
collect  the  opmions  at  a  community,  in  the  mo- 
mentous deliDerations  whidi  ought  to  precede  the 
establishment  of  those  public  laws  hr  which  it  la 
to  be  bound ;  yet  in  every  society  me  orecotiaa 
of  these  lavrs,  the  current  and  ordinary  aflUn  of 
its  government,  are  better  managed  by  fewer 
hands.  To  commit  personal  quesbooa  to  pofcfie 
debate,  to  refer  every  case  and  character  xrhkk 
requires  animadversion,  to  the  suflfrages  and  ssa- 
mination  of  a  numerous  assembly,  what  is  it,  b^ 
to  feed  and  perpetuate  contention,  to  supply  aaale- 
riab  for  endless  altercation,  and  opportxmities  lot 
the  indulgence  of  concealed  enmity  and  piiiiiu 
prejudices  1  The  complaint  of  agea  testifies, 
with  how  much  inflanunation,  ana  ham  littfe 
equity,  ecclesiastical  conventions  have  candotkeA 
their  proceedings;  how  apt  intrigue  haa  ever beoi 
to  pervert  inquiry,  and  cliBmour  to  confound  db- 
cussion.  Wnatever  may  be  the  other  benefits  of 
equidity,  peace  is  best  seeured  by  snboidinalkn. 
And  if  this  be  a  considenitran  of  moment  ineveiy 
society,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  tlie  dergy. 
Preachers  of  peace,  ministerB  of  charity  asd  of 
reconciliation  to  the  worid,  that  oonatitatton  suve- 
ly  ill  befits  their  office  and  character  which  faaa  a 
tendency  to  engage  them  in  contesta  and  disputes 
with  one  another. 

Secondly,  the  appointment  of  various  ordeia  in 
the  church,  may  be  considered  as  the  atatiotiing 
of  ministers  of  religion  in  the  various  ruika  of 
civil  life.  The  distmctions  of  the  clergy  oogbt, 
in  some  measure,  to  correspond  vrith  the  disiuie- 
tions  of  lay-aodcty,  in  order  to  supply  each  dasa 
of  the  people  with  a  dergy  of  their  own  levd 
and  description,  with  whom  they  aoay  live  and 
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—orfate  upon  tgraaa  of  c<^ttality,  ThMreMonk 
not  imaginary  nor  insiemficant.  The  uaefiilnew 
of  a  Tirtiio«8<and  welt-iafonned  clergy  conaisU 
neither  wholly  nor  principaUy  in  their  public 
weaching,  or  the  stated  fonctioBs  of  tlMlr  order. 
it  IS  from  the  example  and  in  the  aodety  of  anch 
peraoDi,  that  the  requiaitea  winch  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  receptiott  of  virtue  and  Knewle^e, 
a  taste  for  aerioos  reflection  and  discoorae,  habits 
of  thought  and  reasoning,  a  veneration  for  the 
laws  aim  awful  truths  of  Christianity,  a  disposi- 
tion to  inquire,  and  a  solicitude  to  learn,  are  best 
gained :  at  least,  the  decency  of  deportment,  the 
8ot»iety  of  manners  and  conversation,  the  learn- 
ing, the  gmvity,  which  usually  accompany  the 
cmcal  character,  insensibly  diffuse  their  mflu- 
eoce  over  every  company  mto  which  they  are 
admitted.  Is  it  of  no  importance  to jnovide  friends 
and  companions  of  this  chamcter  for  the  superior 
aa  well  as  lor  the  middle  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity 1  Is  it  flattery  to  say,  that  the  manners  and 
society  of  higher  life  would  suflfer  some  deprava- 
tion, firom  the  loss  of  so  many  men  of  liberal 
habits  and  education,  as  at  present,  by  occupying 
elevated  stations  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  be 
received  into  its  number  1  This  intercourse 
would  ceaae,  if  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  a  level 
with  one  another,  and,  of  consequence,  with  the 
inferior  f>art  oi  the  community.  These  distinc- 
tiona,  whilst  they  prevail,  must  be  comulied  with. 
Hew  much  soever  the  moralist  may  oespise,  or 
the  divine  overlook,  the  discriminations  of  rank, 
which  the  rules  or  prejudices  of  modem  life  have 
Intiodooed  into  society :  when  we  have  the  worid 
to  instruct  and  to  deal  with,  we  must  take  and 
treat  it  as  it  is,  not  as  the  wishes  or  the  specula- 
tiona  ofphiloeophy  would  represent  .it  to  our 
view.  Wnen  we  describe  the  public  as  peculiariy 
interested  in  eveiy  thing  which  afiects,  though  but 
lemotely,  the  character  of  the  great  apd  powerful, 
it  is  not  that  the  aoul  of  the  rich  man  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  salvation  of  the  poor,  but  because 
his  virtoes  and  his  vices  have  a  more  considerable 
and  extensive  eflect. 

Thirdly,  they  who  behold  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  superior  clergy  with  the  most 
unfriendly  inclination^  profess  nevertheless  to 
wish,  that  the  order  itself  shookl  he  respected ; 
hot  flow  is  this  respect  tt>  be  procured  J  It  is 
e<|ual]y  impossible,  to  invest  every  clergyman 
with  the  decorations  of  affluence  and  rank,  and  to 
maintain  the  credit  and  reputation  of  an  order 
which  is  altpgether  destitute  of  these  distinctions. 
Incfividuals,  by  the  singularity  of  their  virtue  or 
their  talents,  may  surmount  all  disadvantages; 
bat  the  order  wfl]  be  contemned.  At  present, 
every  member  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment 
communicates  in  the  dignity  which  is  conferred 
opon  a  few — every  clei^man  shares  in  the  re- 
spect which  is  paid  to  his  superiors — the  ministry 
is  honoured  in  the  persons  of  prebtes.  Nor  is 
this  economy  peculiar  to  our  order.  The  profes- 
sions  of  arms  and  of  the  law  derive  their  lustre 
and  esteem,  not  merely  from  their  utility  (which 
is  a  reason  only  to  the  few,)  but  £rom  the  exalted 
I^ace  in  the  scale  of  civil  life,  which  hath  been 
wisely  assigned  to  those  who  All  stations  of  power 
and  eminence  in  these  great  departments.  And 
if  thisdifiposition  of  honours  be  approved  in  other 
kinds  of  public  employment,  why  should  not  the 
credit  ana  hberality  of  oun  be  upheld  by  the 
expedient  1 


Fomlhly,  rich  and  splendid  sitaations  in  the 
church  have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizes  held 
out  to  invite  persons  of  gooo  hopes  and  ingenuous 
attainments  to  enter  into  its  service.  The  yalue 
of  the  prospect  may  be  the  same,  but  the  allure- 
ment is  much  greater,  where  opulent  shares  are 
reserved  to  reward  the  success  of  a  few,  than 
wherik  by  a  more  equal  partition  of  the  iTund,  all 
indeed  are  competently  provided  for,  but  no  one 
can  raise  even  his  hopea  beyond  a  penurious  me- 
diocrity of  subsistence  and  situation.  It  Lb  cer- 
tainly of  consequence  that  youngmen  of  promising 
abilities  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  ministry 
of  the  church ;  otherwise,  our  profession  will  be 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  every  other  None 
will  be  found  content  to  stake  the  fortune  of  their 
lives  in  this  calling,  but  they  whom  slow  parts, 
personal  defects,  or  a  depressed  condition  of^ birth 
and  education,  preclude  from  advancement  in  any 
other.  The  location  in  time  comes  to  be  thought 
mean  and  uncreditable — study  languishes — sacred 
erudition  declines — ^not  only  the  order  is  disgraced, 
but  religion  itself  disparafed  in  such  hands.  Some 
of  the  most  judicious  anu  moderate  of  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  have  been  known  to  lament  this 
defect  in  their  constitution.  They  see  and  de- 
pk>re  the  backwardness  in  youth  of  active  and 
well  cultivated  feCUltics,  to  enter  into  the  church, 
and  their  frequent  resolutions  to  quit  it.  Again, 
if  a  gradation  of  orders  be  necessary  to  invite  can- 
didates into  the  profession,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
excite  diligence  and  emulation,  to  promote  an 
attention  to  chiiracter  and  public  opinion  when 
they  are  in  it ;  especially  to  ^uard  against  that 
sloth  and  negli^nce,  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
fall,  who  are  amved  too  soon  at  the  limits  of  their 
expectations.  We  will  not  say,  that  the  race  is 
always  to  the  swift,  or  the  prize  to  the  deserving ; 
but  we  have  never  known  that  age  of  the  church 
in  which  the  advantage  was  not  on  the  side  of 
learning  and  decency. 

ThoM  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be  well  founded, 
and  they  have  this  m  their  fevour,  that  they  do  not 
suppose  too  much ;  they  suppose  not  any  impracti- 
cable precision  in  the  reward  of  merit,  or  any 
greater  de^pee  of  disinterestedness,  circumspection, 
and  propnety  in  the  bestowing  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment^  than  what  actually  takes  place.  They 
are,  however,  much  strengthened,  and  our  eccle- 
siastical constitution  defended  with  yet  greater 
success,  when  n^n  of  conspicuous  and  acknow- 
ledged merit  are  called  to  its  superior  stations : 
"  when  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city 
rejoiceth."  When  pious  labours  and  exemplary 
virtue,  when  distinguished  learnmg,  or  eminent 
utility,  when  long  or  arduous  servio^  are  repaid 
with  affluence  and  dignity,  when  a  life  of  severe 
and  well-directed  application  to  the  studies  of  re- 
ligion, when  wasted  spirits  and  declining  health, 
are  suflTered  to  repose  in  honourable  leisure,  the 
good  and  wise  applaud  a  oonstitution*  which  has 
provided  such  things  for  such  men. 

Finally,  let  us  reflect  that  these,  af^r  all,  are 
but  secondary  objects.  Christ  came  not  to  found 
an  empire  upon  earth,  or  to  invest  his  church  with 
temporal  immunities.  He  came  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost ;"  to  purify  to  himself 
from  amidst  the  pollutions  of  a  corrupt  world,  "  a 
peculiar  people,  zeak)us  of  good  works."  As  far 
as  our  establishment  conduces  to  forward  and 
fecilitate  these  ends,  so  fer  we  are  sure  it  falls  in 
with  his  design,  ana  is  sanctified  by  his  authoii^. 
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And  whlbl  thej  who  are  Intnuted  with  its  go- 
ipenunent  emptoy  their  cares,  and  tlie  infloenoe 
of  tlieir  statioiis.  in  jndicioas  and  unremitting 
endeavoun  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  viitne  and 
of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  and  aflections  of 
mankind,  wlidst  "  bj  pnreness.  bj  knowledge," 
hy  the  aids  of  leaniing,  by  the  piety  of  theb 
example,  they  labour  to  inrorm  the  oooscienees 
and  improve  the  mofab  of  the  people  committed 
to  their  chaige,  they  seeare  to  toamselves,  and  to 


the  church  in  whidi  thijr  preside,  peace  and  per- 
manency, reverence  ana  si^ipoct^-^what  is  mfi- 
nitely  more,  they  *'  save  thev  own  soab;*  thqr 
prepare  for  the  approach  of  that  tremendooi  daw. 
when  Jesus  Chnstshall  retam  again  to  the  warn 


and  to  liis  chorch,  at  once  the  eiacioiis  i 

and  ndelit?  of  Ins  S9> 


of  the  toils,  and 
vants,  and  the  I 
neglected  duty. 


aveoi^  of  abused  powersnd 
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SERMON   IV, 

THE  USi:  AND  PROPRIETT  OF  U)CAL  AND  OCCASIONAL  PREACHING : 
A  CHARGE, 

DELIT£USD  TO  TH£  CLfiBOT  OP  THE  DIOCfiSK  OP  C1RU8LB,  IK  TBI  TBIE  1790L 


Rbysrknd  Brethren,— The  late  Archfaislu»p 
Becker,  whoie  memorf  is  entitled  to  public  leepect, 
■f  on  many  acoonnts,  eo  eepeciaOj  for  the  Jodg- 
ment  wHh  which  he  aeacabeA,  aoid  the  afiecting 
■erioQBneae  with  which  he  leoommended  the  do- 
tiM  of  his  proTenion,  in  one  of  hie  chaises  to  the 
de^  of  nis  diocese,*  exhofts  them  **to  make 
their  sermons  kxal."  I  have  always  considered 
this  adnoe  as  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  human 
Kfe,  but  as  requiring,  in  its  application,  a  more 
than  ordinarf  exercise  of  Christian  prudence. 
Whilst  I  repeat  therefore  the  rule  itseU;  with 
neat  veneration  for  the  authori^  by  which  it  was 
delivered,  I  think  it  no  unfit  employment  of  the 
present  opportuni^,  to  enlaige  so  fiur  upon  its 
use  and  meaning,  as  to  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  whfen  it  may  be  adopted,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  making  salutaxy  impressions  upon  the 
mmdsof  our  hearers. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  would  warn  you,  and 
that  with  an  the  solemmty  that  can  belong  to  any 
adknonition  of  mine,  against  rendering  your  du- 
courses.  so  loealy  as  to  oe  pointed  and  levelled  at 
particttbT  perMms  in  your  congregation.  This 
species  of  address  may  produce  m  the  party  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  oonibskm  perhaps  and  shame, 
bat  not  with  their  proper  fruits  of  penitence  ana 
humility.  Instead  of  which,  these  sensations  will 
be  accompanied  with  bitter  resentment  against  the 
preacher,  and  a  kind  of  obstinate  and  determined 
opposition  to  his  reproof  He  win  impute  Tonr 
offidousness  to  personal  enmity,  to  party  spint,  to 
the  pleMure  or  triumphing  over  an  advenary 
without  interruption  or  repfy,  to  insult  assuming 
the  form  of  advice,  or  to  any  motive  rather  than  a 
ooQsdentioQs  solicitnde  for  the  amendment  and 
oalvation  of  your  flock.  And  as  the  person  him- 
«lf  seldom  profits  by  admonitions  oonveved  in  thn 
way,  so  are  they  equaUy  useless,  or  peniaps  nox- 
ious, to  the  rest  of  the  assembly;  for  the  moment 
the  congregation  discover  to  whiom  the  chastise- 
ment is  directed,  fimn  that  moment  they  cease  to 
appOranypaitofittothemsdvee.  They  are  not 
edified,  they  are  not  aflfected ;  on- the  oontiary,  tb^ 
are  ^vetted,  by  descriptions  of  which  they  see  the 
deogn,  and  by  rovectives  of  which  they  think  tb^ 
comprehend  the  aim.  Some  who  woukl  feel 
itraw^  the  impropriety  of  gross  and  evident  per- 
sonamies,  may  yet  liope  to  hit  their  mark  by  covert 

*  Arckbisbop  of  Canterbury*!  Tbird  Cbarn  to  his 
Oeriy^AbyrBeckars  Worker  VOL  hr. 


and  oblique  aUusioni.  Now  of  this  scheme,  even 
when  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill,  it  may  be 
observedi  that  the  allusions  must  either  be  peroe^ed, 
or  not  If  they  be  not  perceived,  they  ail  of  the 
efiect  intended  by  them ;  if  they  be,  they  are  open 
to  the  objections  which  lie  ag^iat  more  expadt 
and  undissembled  attacks.  Whenever  we  are 
conscious,  in  the  composition  of  our  discourws,  of 
a  view  to  particular  characten  in  our  congrega- 
tion or  parish,  we  ought  to  take  for  granted  that 
our  view  wiU  be  undnstood.  Those  applicatkms 
therefore,  which,  if  they  were  direct,  would  pn^ 
duce  more  bad  emotions  than  good  ones,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  discard  entirely  from  our  sermons;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  it  is  better  to  lay  aside  the  design  altogether, 
than  to  attempt  to  miguise  it  by  a  mana^ment 
which  isgennaU^  detwted,  and  which,  if  not  seen 
tluough.  defeats  Its  purpose  by  its  obecurity.  The 
crimes  then  of  individuals  let  us  reserve  for  (Oppor- 
tunities of  private  and  seasonable  expostulation. 
Happy  is  the  clergyman  who  has  the  faculty  of 
communicating  aovice.  and  remonstianoe  with 
penmanion  and  effect,  and  the  virtue  to  seise  and 
improve  every  proper  occasion  of  doing  it;  but  in 
the  pulpit,  let  private  characten  be  no  otherwise 
adverted  to,  than  as  they  &U  in  with  the  delinea^ 
tions  of  sins  and  duties  which  our  discourses  must 
necessarily  contain,  and  which,  whilst  they  av(nd 
personalities,  can  never  be  too  close  or  circumstan- 
tial. For  the  same  reason  that  1  think  perKuaal 
allnaons  reprehensible,  I  should  condemn  any. 
even  the  remotest  reference  to  party  or  politiciJ 
transactions  and  diroutes.  These  are  at  all  times 
unfit  subjects  not  om^  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit, 
but  of  faints  and  sumuses.  The  Christian  preacher 
has  no  other  province  than  that  of  reUgion  and 
morality.  He  is  seldom  led  out  of  his  way  by 
honourable  motives,  and,  I  think,  never  with  a 
beneficial  efiect 

Having  premised  this  necessary  caution,  i 
return  to  the  rule  itself    By  "fecal*' sermons  I 


would  underrtand^  what  the  reverend  prebte  who 
used  the  expOcssMn  seems  principally  to  have 
meant  by  it,  sermons  adapted  to  the  paiticalar  state 
of  diought  and  opinion  whkh  we  perceive  to  pre- 
vaU  in  our  congregation.  A  carnul  attention  to 
thisGiicumstanceisoftheutmostimportaiice.be- 
cause,  as  it  varies,  the  same  eermon  may  do  a 

C^  deal  ofgood,  none  at  alL  or  much  harm.  So 
it  b  not  the  truth  of  what  we  are  about  to 
ofier  which  afene  we  ought  to  cooskler,  but  whe- 
ther the  aigunieni  itadfiie  likdiy.  to  cone^  p^ 
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promote  the  tum  ami  bias  of  opinion  to  which  we 
already  perceive  too  strong  a  tendency  and  incli- 
nation. Without  this  circumspection,  we  ma^  be 
found  to  have  imitated  the  folly  of  the  architect 
who  placed  his  buttress  on  the  wrong  ade.  The 
more  the  column  pressed,  the  more  film  was  its 
construction;  and  the  deeper  ite  foundation,  the 
more  certainly  it  hastened  the  rain  of  the  fiibric. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should,  upon  any  emer- 
gency, advance  what  is  not  true ;  but  that,  out  of 
many  truths,  we  should  select  those,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  seems  best  suited  te  rectiiy  the  dis- 
positions of  thought,  that  were  previously  declin- 
ing into  error  or  extravagancy.  For  this  model 
of  preaching  we  may  aUege  the  highest  of  all 
possible  autaorities,  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself.  He  always  had  in  view  the  pos- 
ture of  mind  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed. 
He  did  not  entertain  the  Pharisees  with  invectives 
against  the  open  impiety  of  their  Sadducean  rivals; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  sooth  the  Saddu- 
oee's  ear  with  descriptions  of  Pharisaical  pomp 
and  foUy.  In  the  presence  of  the  Pharisee  he 
preached  against  hypocrisy:  to  the  Sadduoees  he 
proved  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  like  man- 
ner, of  that  known  enmity  which  subsisted  be* 
tween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  this  £uthfnl 
Teacher  took  no  undue  advantage,  to  make  friends 
or  proselytes  of  either.  Upon  Uie  Jevrs  he  incul- 
cated a  more  comprehensive  benevolence:  with 
the  Samaritan  he  aefended  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Jewish  creed. 

But  I  apprehend  that  1  shall  render  my  advice 
more  intehigible,  by  exemplifying  H  in  two  or 
three  instanocs,  drawn  fVom  what  appears  to  be 
the  predominant  disposition  and  retigioos  charac- 
ter of  this  country,  and  of  the  present  times. . 

In  many  former  ages  of  religion,  the  strong 
propensity  of  men's  minds  was  to  overvalue  posi- 
tive duties;  which  temper,  when  carried  to  excess, 
not  only  multiplied  unauthorized  rites  and  observ- 
ances, not  only  laid  an  uhwarrantable  stress  upoQ 
those  which  were  prescribed ;  but,  what  was  Worst 
of  all,  led  men  to  expect,  that,  by  a  ponctual  at- 
tention to  the  ordinances  of  rebgion,  they  conU 
compound  for  a  relaxation  of  its  weiffh^  and  dif- 
ficult duties  of  personal  purity  and  rebtive  justice. 
This  was  the  depraved  state  of  religion  amongst 
the  Jews  when  our  Savidarnppeerea;  and  it  was 
the  degeneracy,  against  which  some  c^  the  most 
forcible  of  his  adimmitions,  and  the  severest  of  lus 
reprooft,  were  directed.  Yet,  notwithstanfing 
that  Christ's  own  preaching,  as  well  as  the  plan 
and  spirit  of  his  rengion,  were  as  adverse  as  pos- 
sible to  the  exalting  or  overvaluing  of  positive  in- 
lAitutionSj  the  error  which  had  corrupted  the  old 
dispensation,  revived  under  the  new ;  and  revived 
with  double  force,  insomuch  as  to  transform  Chris- 
tianity into  a  service  more  prolix  and  burdensome 
than  the  Jewish,  and  to  ascribe  an  efficacy  to  cer^ 
tain  religious  performances,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded  the  obligations  of  substantial 
virtue.  That  age,  however,  with  «m,  is  lone  >inoe 
past  I  fear  there  is  room  to  apprehend  that  we 
are  Iklling  into  mistakes  of  a  contrary  kind.  Sad- 
duoees are  more  common  amongst  us  than  Phari- 
sees. We  seem  disposed,  not  «ily  to  cast  off  the 
decent  offices,  which  the  temperate  piety  of  our 
church  hath  enjoined,  as  adds  of  devotion,  caUs  to^ 
reprntanoe,  or  instrumente  of  improvement,  but 
to  contemn  and  neglect,  under  the  name  of  forms 
and  oemmonira,  even  those  riteS|  which,  fccaamach 


as  they  were  ordained  b^  the  divine  Founder  of 
our  religion,  or  by  his  insfured  messengen,  and 
ordained  with  a  view  of  their  continuing  in  force 
through  future  generations,  are  entitled  to  be  ao- 
counted  parts  ofChristianity  itself  In  this  atoar 
tion  of  reli^n,  and  of  men's  thoughts  with  re- 
spect of  it, lie  makes  a  bad  choice  of  his  subject, 
who  discourses  upon  the  futility  of  rites  and  onfi- 
nances,  upon  their  insienificancy  when  taken  by 
themselv^  or  even  who  insiste  too  fine^uently, 
and  in  terms  too  strong,  upon  their  infonoiity  to 
moral  precepte.  We  are  rather  caDed  upon  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  those  institutions  whidi 
proceed  from  Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  the  m- 
sonableness  and  credit  of  those  which  daim  no 
higher  original  tl^n  public  appointmenL  We 
are  called  upon  to  contend  witn  respect  to  Uw 
first,  that  they  cannot  be  omitted  with  safety  aoy 
more  than  other  duties ;  that  the  wiU  of  God  onoe 
ascertained,  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  evay 
duty ;  that,  whcoi  this  will  is  known,  it  makes 
little  difierence  to  us  what  is  the  subject  of  it, 
still  less  by  whet  denomination  the  precept  isciB- 
ed,  under  what  class  or  division  the  duty  b  ar- 
ranged.   If  it  be  commandedj  and  we  have  saf- 


ficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so,  if 
nothing  whether  the  obligation  be  moral  or  nato- 
ral,  or  positive  or  instituted.  He  who  places  befon 
him  the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  will  not 
refine,  or  even  dweQ  much,  upon  these  distiB^ 
tions.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
are  all  of  them  significant  Their  meaning  and 
even  their  use,  is  nofr'-obscure.  But  were  it 
otherwise;  was  the  design  of  any  poaitive  imtito- 
tion  inexpiicaUe ;  did  it  appear  to  nave  been  pro- 
posed only  as  an  exercise  of  obedience:  it  was  not 
tor  us  to  hesitate  in  our  compliance.  Even  to  in- 
quire, with  toe  much  curiosity  and  impatieooe, 
into  the  cause  and  reason  of  a  religioua  onrninand, 
is  no  evidence  of  an  humble  and  submissive  (fispo- 
sition ;  of  a  diqxisition,  I  mean,  humble  under 
the  Deity*s  |rovernment  of  his  creatioii,  and  sob- 
nussive  to  his  vrill  however  signified. 

It  may  be  seasonable  also  to  maintein^  wbtf 
I  am  oonvinced  is  true,  that  the  princ^  of 
general  utility,  which  upholds  moral  obhgation 
Itself,  may,  in  various  instances,  be  apfibed  te 
evince  the  duty  of  attending  upQopoaitivciiistito- 
tions;  in  other  words,  that  the  diflfapcnce  between 
natmal  and  positive  duties  is  oftoi  more  in  the 
name  than  in  the  thing.  The  pieoepte  of  natmal 
justice  are  therefore  only  binding  upon  the  con- 
sdenee,  because  the  obaervatioQ  of  them  is  neces- 
sary or  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  hapniBesB 
of  social  life.  If  there  be,  as  there  certainfy  ait, 
retigBOQs  iMtitutionB  which  ccmtribote  gimy  to 
form  and  support  impfeaaions  up(m  the  mind,  that 
raider  men  better  membeiB  of  avUiied  oomnMnh 
ty;  if  these  institutions  can  only  be  pceaerved  ia 
their  rroutatioa  and  influence  hj  the  general  res- 
pect wnkh  is  paid  to  them;  there  is  the  same 
reason  to  eadi  of  us  for  bearing  our  part  In  then 
observances,  that  thne  is  for  <&char^ing  the  moit 
acknowledged  duties  of  natural  religian.  When 
I  say,  "  the  reason  is  the  same,"  I  mean  that  it  ii 
the  same  in  Amwi.  The  decree  of  strength  and 
cogency  which  this  reason  poaseases  in  any  pai^ 
ticular  case,  must  alwiqra  depend  upon  the  vdos 
and  importance  of  the  paiticnlardi^;  which  ad- 
mite  or  great  variety.  But  woinl  and  postive 
duties  do  not  in  tms  respect  diftr  more  thtii 
moral  duties  difier  from  one  anothicr.    So  that 
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yrhm  men  aocastoin  themieltes  to  look  nponpon- 
tive  duties  as  oniTenally  and  neccsaurily  inferior 
to  moral  ones,  as  of  a  subordinate  species,  as 
placed  upon  a  different  foundation,  or  deduced 
from  a  diilerent  original ;  and  consequently  to  re- 
'  mid  them  as  unworthy  of  being  made  a  part  of 
tiieir  plan  of  life,  or  of  entering  into  their  sense  of 
obligation,  they  appear  to  be  egregiously  mbled 
by  names.  It  is  our  business,  not  to  aid,  but  to 
correct,  the  deception.  Still  nevertheless,  is  it  as 
true  as  ever  it  was,  that  "  except  we  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  that 
'*the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath:"  that  "  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  are  faith,  justice,  and  mercy  ;'*  but  to  in- 
sist strenuously,  and,  as  some  do,  almost  ex- 
clusively, upon  these  points  at  present,  tends  to 
diminish  the  respect  for  religious  ordinances, 
which  is  already  too  little;  and  whilst  it  guuds 
against  dangers  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  aug- 
ments those  which  are  really  formidable. 

Again :  Upon  the  first  reformation  from  Pope- 

S,  a  method  very  much  prevailed  in  the  seceding 
urches,  of  resolving  the  whole  of  religion  into 
&ith  J  good  worka^  as  they  were  called,  or  the 

Eractioe  of  virtue,  holding  not  only  a  secondary 
ut  even  distant  place  in  value  and  esteem,  being 
represented,  indeed,  as  possessing  no  share  or  e? 
ficacyin  the  attainment  of  human  salvation.  This 
doctnne  we  have  seen  revived  in  our  own  times, 
and  carried  to  still  greater  lengths.    And  it  is  a 
theory,  or  rather  perhaps  a  luiguage,  which  re- 
quired, whilst  it  lastedj  very  serious  animadver- 
sion ;  not  only  because  it  disposed  men  to  rest  in 
an  unproductive  &ith,  without    endeavours  to 
render  themselves  useful  by  exertion  and  activity ; 
not  only  because  it  was  naturally  capable  of  being 
converted  to  the  encouragement  of  hcentiousuess; 
but  because  it  misrepresented   Christianity  as 
a  moral  institution,  by  making  it  place  little  stress 
upon  the  distinction  of  virtue  and  vioe,  and  by 
making  it  reauire  the  practice  of  external  duties, 
if  it  require  tnem  at  all,  only  as  casual,  neglected, 
and  almost  nnthought  of  consequences,  of  that 
£uth  which  it  extolled,  instead  of  directing  men's 
attention  to  them,  as  to  those  things  which  alone 
compose  an  unquestionable  and  effective  obedience 
to  the  divine  wdl.    So  long  as  this  turn  of  mind 
prevailed,  we  coukl  not  be  too  industrious  in 
nringing  together  and  exhibiting  to  our  hearers 
those  many  and  positive  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  enforce,  and  insist  upon,  practical  rehgion ; 
which  divide  mankind  into  those  who  do  good, 
and  those  who  do  evil ;  whfch  hold  out  to  the  one. 
fitvoor  and  happiness,  to  the  other,  repulse  and 
condemnation.    The  danger,  however,  from  this 
quarter,  is  neariy  overpast    We  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, setting  up  a  kind  of  philosophical  morality, 
detached  finun  religion,  and  independent  of  its  in- 
fluence, which  ma^r  he  cultivated,  it  is  said,  as 
"well  without  Christianity  as  with  it ;  and  which, 
if  cultivated,  renders  religion  and  religious  institu- 
tions superfloous.    A  nmle  of  thought  so  contrary 
to  truth,  and  so  derogatory  from  the  value  of  reve- 
lation, cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  a  Christian 
ministry.    We  are  entitled  to  ask  upon  what 
ftmndation  this  morality  rests.    If  it  refer  to  the 
divine  will,  (and.  without  that,  where  will  it  find 
its  sanctions,  or  how  support  its  authority  1)  there 
cannot  be  a  conduct  of  the  understanding  more 
irrational,  than  to  appeal  to  those  intimations  of 
3T 


the  Deity's  chafacler  which  the  light  and  order  of 
nature  afford,  as  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  our 
duty,  y3t  to  disre^rd.  and  affect  to  overlook,  the 
decurations  of  his  (Measure  which  Christianity 
communicates.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  authority  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. We  are  bound  to  receive  the  precepts  of 
revelation  for  the  same  reason  that  we  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  nature.  He  who  despises  a 
comimmd  which  proceeds  from  his  Maker^  no 
matter  by  what  means,  or  through  what  medium, 
instead  of  advancing,  as  he  pretends  to  do,  the  do- 
minion of  reason,  and  the  authority  of  natural  re- 
ligion, disobeys  tne  first  injunction  of  both.  Al- 
thougn  it  be  true  what  the  apostle  aflSrms — that, 
"  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  they 
are  a  law  unto  themselves;"  that  is,  they  will  be 
accepted  together  with  those  who  are  instructed 
in  the  law  and  obey  it:  yet  is  this  truth  not  appli- 
cable to  such,  as,  having  a  law,  contemn  it,  and, 
with  the  means  of  access  to  the  word  of  God, 
keep  themselves  at  a  voluntary  distance  friRn  it 
This  temper,  whilst  it  continues,  makes  it  neces- 
sary fbr  us  to  assert  the  superiority  of  a  religious 
principle  above  every  other  oy  which  human  con- 
duct can  be  regulatra :  more  especially  above  that 
&Bhionable  system,  which  recommends  virtue  only 
as  a  true  and  refined  policy,  which  policy  in  effect 
is,  and  in  the  end  commonly^  proves  itself  to  be, 
nothing  else  than  a  more  exquisite  cunning,  which 
by  a  specious  behaviour  in  the  easy  and  visible 
concerns  of  life,  collects  a  fund  of  reputation,  in 
order  either  to  cherish  more  securely  concealed 
vices,  or  to  reserve  itself  for  some  great  stroke  of 
selfisnness,  perfidy,  and  desertion,  in  a  pressing 
conjuncture  of  fortunes.  Nor  less  justly  may  we 
superinduce  the  guidance  of  Christianity  to  the 
direction  of  sentiment ;  which  depends  so  much 
upon  constitution,  upon  early  impressions,  upon 
habit  and  imitation,  that  unless  it  be  compared 
with,  and  adjusted  by,  some  safer  rule,  it  can  in 
no  wise  be  trusted.  Least  of  all  ought  we  to 
yield  the  authority  of  religion  to  the  law  of  honour, 
a  law  (if  it  deserve  that  name,)  which,  beside  its 
continual  mutabili^,  is  at  best  but  a  system  of 
manners  suited  to  the  interooune  and  accommo- 
dation of  higher  life;  and  which  consequently 
neglects  every  duty,  and  permits  every  vice,  that 
has  no  relation  to  tnese  purposes.  Amongst  the 
rules  which  contend  with  religion  for  the  govern- 
ment of  lifCj  the  law  of  the  land  also  has  not  a  few, 
who  think  it  very  sufikient  to  act  up  to  its  direc- 
tion, and  to  keep  within  the  limits  which  it  pre- 
scribes :  and  this  sort  of  character  b  common  in 
our  congregations.  We  are  not  to  omit,.therefore, 
to  apprise  those  who  make  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  the  standard  of  their  duty,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  themselves  a  measure  of  conduct  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.  The  boundaries  which 
nature  has  assigned  to  human  authority  and  con- 
tnHj  the  partial  ends  to  which  every  legislator  is 
obliged  to  confine  his  views,  prevent  human  laws, 
even  were  they,  what  they  never  are^  as  perfect 
as  they  might  be  made,  nom  becoming  compe- 
tent rules  of  life  to  any  one  who  advances  nis 
hopes  to  the  attainment  of  God  Almighty's  fiivour. 
In  contradistinction,  then,  to  these  several  sys- 
tems which  divide  a  great  portion  of  mankind 
amongst  them,  we  preach  "faith  which  worketh 
by  teve,"  that  prindple  of  action  and  restraint 
which  is  found  m  a  Christian  alone.    Itpossestca 
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^tnJitief  to  which  none  oithem  can  make  preten- 
nona.  It  oporatea  where  thej  fidl;  k  preaent 
QpoD  all  occafliona,  firm  upon  the  gxeateat;  pure 
aa  under  the  biapection  of  a  vigilant  omniacience; 
innocent  where  guilt  could  not  be  diaoovered; 
juat,  exact,  and  upright,  without  a  witneai  to 
ita  prooeedinga ;  uniform  amidst  the  caprioea  of 
fitahion,  uncluuiged  by  the  vidaeirudea  or  popular 
opinion ;  often  applauded,  not  aeldom  miaunder- 
atood,  it  holda  on  ita  atrrught  and  equal  course, 
through  "good  report  and  evil  report,"  through 
enoouraffement  and  neglect,  approbation  and  dis- 
grace. If  the  philoaopher  or  the  politician  can 
point  out  to  ua  any  influence  but  that  of  Christi- 
anity which  has  these  properties,  I  had  almost 
aaid  which  doea  not  want  them  all,  we  will 
Hsten  with  reverence  to  his  instraction.  But  un- 
til this  be  done,  we  may  be  permitted  to  reaist 
every  plan  which  would  place  virtue  upon  any 
other  foundation,  or  seek  nnal  happiness  throujgh 
any  other  medium,  than  fiuth  in  Jeaus  Christ. 
At  least  whilst  an  inclination  to  theae  rival  ajrs- 
tema  remains,  no  good  end,  I  am  apt  to  think,  is 
attained  by  decrying  fiuth  under  any  form,  l^ 
atating  the  competition  between  faith  and  good 
worka.  or  by  pointing  out,  with  too  much  anxiety, 
even  the  abuses  and  extravagances  into  which  the 
doctrine  of  salvatioii  by  fiiith  alone  has  sometimes 
been  carried.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  two  aub- 
iecta  which  I  have  considered,  we  are  in  such 
haste  to  fly  from  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  that 
we  are  approaching  towards  an  insensibility  to  all 
religious  influence.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
adviae  you  to  endeavour  to  bring  men  beck  to  en- 
thusiasm^ and  auperstition,  but  to  retard,  if  you 
can,  their  progress  towarda  an  opposite  and  a 
worae  extreme ;  and  both  in  theae,  and  in  all  other 
instances,  to  regulate  the  choice  of  your  subjects, 
by  the  particular^  biaa  and  tendency  of  opinion 
which  you  perceive  already  to  prevail  amongst 
your  hearers,  and  by  a  consideration,  not  of  Uie 
truth  only  of  what  you  deliver,  whicn,  however, 
most  always  be  an  indispensable  condition,  but  or 
ita  eflfecta,  and  those  not  the  eflects  which  it  would 
produce  upon  sound,  enlightened,  and  impartial 
Jndgmenta,  but  what  are  ukely  to  take  place  in 
the  weak  and  pre-oocupied  undentandinga  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 

Having  thua  conaidered  the  rule  aa  it  appliea  to 
th(k  argument  of  our  discourses,  in  which  its  prin- 
cipal importance  consists,  I  proceed  to  illustrate 
ita  uae  as  it  relatea  to  another  object— the  means 
of  exciting  attention.  The  transition  from  local 
to  occasional  aermons  is  so  easy,  and  the  reason 
for  both  ia  so  much  the  same,  that  what  I  have 
further  to  add  will  include  the  one  aa  well  as  the 
other.  And  though  nothing  more  be  proposed  in 
the  few  directions  which  I  am  about  to  ofier,  than 
to  move  and  awaken  the  attention  of  our  audience, 
yet  is  this  a  purpoae  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. We  nave  great  reason  to  complain  of  ust- 
leasneas  in  our  congregationa.  Whether  this  be 
their  fituk  or  ours,  the  fault  of  neither  or  of  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  demred  that  it  could  by  any  means 
be  removed.  Our  sermons  are  in  general  more 
informing,  as  well  aa  more  correct  and  chastised 
both  in  matter  and  composition,  than  those  of  any 
denomination  of  dissenting  teachers.  I  wish  it 
were  in  our  power  to  render  them  as  impressive 
aa  some  of  theirs  seem  to  be.  Now  I  think  we 
may  obaerve  that  we  are  heard  with  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary  advertency,  whenever  our  dis- 


courses are  recommeDded  by  any  occaaiooal  pro- 
priety. The  more,  therefore,  of  these  proprieties 
we  contrive  to  weave  into  our  preaching,  toe  bet- 
ter. One  which  ia  very  obvioua,  and  which  should 
never  be  neglected,  is  that  of  making  our  sermon 
aa  suitable  aa  we  can  to  the  service  of  the  day. 
On  the  principal  foats  and  festivals  of  the  church, 
the  subjects  wnich  they  are  designed  to  commeino- 
rate,  ought  invaiiably  to  be  maSe  the  subjects  of 
our  discourses.  Indeed,  the  best  sermon,  if  it  do 
not  treat  of  the  argument  which  the  congrentioo 
come  prepared  to  hear,  is  received  with  coMDcai, 
and  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  Thia  respect 
to  the  order  of  public  worahip  almost  every  one 
pays.  But  the  adaptation,  I  apprehend,  may  be 
carried  much  fiirther.  Whenever  any  thing  like 
a  unity  of  subject  is  pursued  throughout  t&  col- 
lect, the  epistle,  and  gospel  of  the  day,  that  subject 
is  with  great  advantage  revived  in  thie  pulpit.  U 
is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  this  unity  had  bees 
more  consulted  in  the  oompilatk>n  of  Uus  part  of 
the  liturgy  than  it  haa  been.  When  firam  the 
want  of  It  a  subiect  is  not  distinctly  presented  to 
us,  there  may,  however,  be  aome  portion  of  the 
service  more  striking  than  the  rest,  aome  instinct- 
ive parable,  aome  interesting  narration,  some  con- 
cise but  forcible  precept,  some  pregnant  senteooe, 
which  may  be  recalled  to  the  hearer's  attention 
with  peculiar  eflect.  I  think  it  no  contemptibb 
advantage  if  we  even  draw  our  text  from  the  epis- 
tle or  gospelj  or  the  psalms  or  Icssooa.  Our  con- 
gregation will  be  more  likely  to  retain  what  ther 
hear  from  us,  when  it,  in  any  manner,  felk  in  with 
what  they  have  been  reading  in  their  prajer- 
books,  or  when  they  are  aflenwds  reminded  of  k 
by  reading  the  psahns  and  lessons  at  home.  But 
there  is  another  species  of  accommodation  of  more 
importance,  and  that  is  the  choice  of  such  disqui- 
sitions, as  may  either  meet  the  difficultiea  or  aanrt 
the  reflections,  which  are  suggested  by  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  that  are  dcuvered  from  the  icad- 
ing-desk.  Thua,  whilst  the  wars  of  Joshua  aad 
the  Judgea  are  related  in  the  course  of  the  kssou 
which  occupy  aome  of  the  first  Sundays  afUr 
Trinity,  it  will  be  very  aeaaonable  to  explain  the 
reaaons  upon  which  that  dispensation  was  founded, 
the  moral  and  benefidal  purpoaes  which  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  deaigned,  and  which  were 
probably  accomplished,  by  its  execution ;  because 
such  an  explanation  will  obviate  the  doubta  con- 
cerning either  the  divine  goodneaa  or  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  narrative  which  may  ariae  in  the  mind 
of^a  hearer,  who  is  not  instructed  to  regard  the 
transaction  as  a  method  of  inflictinff  an  exemplaiy, 
just,  and  necessary  punishment  In  like  manner, 
whilst  the  history  of  the  delivery  of  the  law  firon 
mount  Sinai,  or  rather  the  recapitulatioD  of  that 
hist<Nry  by  Moses,  in  the  book  or  Deuteronomy,  i* 
carried  on  in  the  Sunday  lesaona  which  are  rod 
between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  we  ahaU  be 
well  engaged  in  discourses  upon  the  eommamd- 
menta  which  stand  at  the  head  of  that  institiitioB. 
in  showing  from  the  history  their  high  odginsl 
and  authority,  and  in  explaining  their  reaaonafale- 
ness,  application,  and  extent  Whilst  the  hiilaiy 
of  Joseph  is  successively  presented  to  the  comc- 
gation  auring  the  Sundajrs  in  Lent,  we  sfaailbe 
very  negligent  of  the  opportunity,  if  we  do  not 
take  occasion  to  point  out  to  our  hearers,  tho«e 
observations  upon  the  benevolent  but  secret  direc- 
tion, the  wise  though  circuitous  measures,  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  which  this  bcautij^  uoassge  of  Scrip- 
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tore  suppliet  a  tndn  of  apposite  examples.  There 
are,  I  doubt  not,  other  series  of  subjects  dictated 
by  the  service  as  edifying  as  these;  but  these  I 
propose  as  illustrations  ot  the  rule. 

Next  to  the  service  of  the  church,  the  season 
of  the  year  may  be  made  to  suggest  useful  and 
appropriate  topics  of  meditation.  The  beginning 
oir  a  new  year  has  belonffins  to  it  a  train  of  very 
solemn  reflections.  In  tbe  devotional  pieces  of  the 
late  Dr.  Johnson,  this  occasion  was  never  passed 
by.  We  may  learn  from  these  writings  the  pro- 
per use  to  be  made  of  it;  and  by  the  example  of 
that  excellent  person,  how  much  a  pioos  mind  is 
wont  to  be  affected  by  this  memorial  of  the  lapse 
of  life.  There  are  also  certain  proprieties  which 
correspond  with  tbe  different  paits  of  the  year. 
For  example,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of 
the  creation  is  a  theme  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  return  of  the  spring,  when  natnro  renews, 
as  it  were,  her  activity;  when  eveiy  animal  is 
cheerful  and  busy,  and  seems  to  feel  the  influence 
of  ^  its  Maker's  kindness ;  when  our  senses  and 
spirits,  the  objects  and  enjoyments  that  surround 
OS,  accord  and  harmonize  with  those  sentiments 
of  delight  and  mtitude,  which  this  subject,  above 
aU  others,  is  cSculated  to  inspire.  There  is  no 
devotion  so  genuine  as  that  which  flows  from 
these  meditations^  because  it  is  unforced  and  self- 
excited.  There  is  no  firame  of  mind  more  desira- 
ble, and,  consequently,  no  preaching  more  useful, 
than  that  which  leads  the  tnought  to  this  exercise. 
It  is  laying  a  foundation  for  Christianity  itself 
If  it  be  not  to  sow  the  seed,  it  is  at  least  to  pre- 
pare the  soil.  The  evidence  of  revelation  arnves 
with  much  greater  ease  at  an  understanding,  which 
ii  already  possessed  by  the  persuasion,  that  an 
unaeen  inteUigence  framed  and  conducts  tbe  uni- 
and  which  is  accustomed  to  refer  the  order 


and  operations  of  nature  to  the  agency  of  a  su- 
preme will.  The  influence  also  of  religion  is  al- 
most always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and 
strength  of  this  conviction.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
species  of  instruction  of  which  our  hearers  are 
more  capable  than  we  may  at  first  sight  suppose. 
It  b  not  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  to  be 
skilled  in  the  names  and  oistinctions  of  natural 
history,  in  order  to  perceive  marks  of  contrivance 
and  desi^  in  the  creation.  It  is  only  to  turn  our 
observation  to  them.  Now,  beside  that  this  re- 
quires neither  more  abitity  nor  leisure  than  every 
man  can  command,  there  are  many  things  in  the 
life  of  a  country  parishioner  whicn  will  dispose 
bis  thoughts  to  the  employment.  In  his  fields, 
amidst  his  flocks,  in  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
the  structure,  fiiculties,  and.  manners,  of  domestic 
animals,  he  has  constant  occasion  to  remark  proofs 
of  intention  and  of  consummate  wisdom.  The 
minister  of  a  country  parish  is  never,  therefore, 
better  engaged,  than  when  he  is  assirting  this  turn 
of  oontempuition.  Nor  will  he  ever  do  it  with  so 
mucheflfect,  as  when  the  appearance  and  fiice  of  ex- 
ternal nature  conspire  with  the  sentiments  which 
he  wishes  to  excite. 

Again :  if  we  would  enlai]ge  upon  the  various 
bounty  of  Providence,  in  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply for  animal,  and  especially  for  ouman  subsist- 
ence, not  by  one,  but  by  numerous  and  diversified 
species  of  food  and  clothing,  we  shall  be  best  heard 
in  the  time  and  amidst  the  occupations  of  harvest, 
when  our  hearers  are  reaping  the  effects  of  those 
contrivances  for  their  support,  and  of  that  care  for 
their  preservation,  which  their  Father  which  is  in 


heaven  hath  exercised  for  them.  If  the  year  has 
been  favourable,  we  rejoice  with  them  in  the  pton- 
ty  which  fills  their  granaries,  covers  their  tables, 
and  feeds  their  families.  If  otherwise,  or  less  so, 
we  have  still  to  remark,  how  through  all  the  hus- 
bandman's disappointments,  through  the  dangers 
and  inclemencies  of  precarious  seasons,  a  compe^ 
tent  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  con- 
ducted to  its  destined  purpose.  We  may  observe 
also  to  the  repining  farmer,  that  the  value,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  his  own  occupation,  depends 
upon  the  very  uncertainty  of  which  he  complains. 
It  is  found  to  be  almost  universally  true,  that  the 
partition  of  the  profits  between  thie  owner  and  the 
occupier  of  the  soil,  is  in  fevour  of  the  latter,  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  which  he  incurs  by  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  climate.  This  is  a  very  just  re- 
flection, and  particulariy  intelligible  to  a  rural 
audience.  We  may  add,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  that  scarcity  itself  hath  its  use.  By  act- 
ing as  a  stimulus  to  new  exertions  and  to  farther 
improvements,  it  often  produces,  through  a  tem- 
porary distress,  a  permanent  benefit. 

Lastly ;  sudden,  violent,  or  untimely  deaths,  or 
death  accompanied  l^  any  droumstances  of  sur- 
prise or  singularity,  usually  leave  an  impression 
upon  a  whofe  neighbourhood.  A  Christian  teach- 
er is  wanting  in  attention  to  opportunities  who 
does  not  avad  himself  of  this  impression.  The 
uncertainty  of  life  requires  no  proof  But  the 
power  and  influence  which  this  consideration  shall 
obtain  over  the  decisions  of  the  mind,  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
presented  to  the  imagination.  Discourses  upon 
the  subject  come  with  tenfold  force,  when  they 
are  directed  to  a  heart  already  touched  by  some 
near,  recent,  and  affecting  example  of  human  mor- 
tality. I  do  not  lament  Uiat  funeral  sermons  are 
discontinued  amongst  us.  They  generally  con- 
tained so  much  of  unseasonable  and  oftentimes 
undeserved  panegyric,  that  the  hearers  came  away 
from  them,  rather  witn  remarks  in  their  mouths 
upon  what  was  said  of  the  deceased,  than  with 
any  internal  reflections  upon  the  solemnity  which 
they  had  left,  or  how  nearly  it  related  to  their  own 
condition.  But  by  decent  allusions  in  the  stated 
course  of  our  preaching  to  events  of  this  sort,  or 
by,  what  is  better,  such  a  well-timed  choice  of  our 
subject,  as  may  lead  our  audience  to  make  the  al- 
lusion for  themselves,  it  is  possible,  I  think,  to  re- 
tain much  of  the  good  effect  of  funeral  discourses, 
vrithout  their  aduhtion,  and  without  exciting  vain 
curiosity. 

If  other  occurrences  have  arisen  within  our 
neighbourhood,  which  serve  to  exemplify  the  pro- 
gress and  fiite  of  vice,  the  solid  advantages  and 
ultimate  success  of  virtue,  the  providential  disco- 
very of  guilt  or  protection  of  mnocence,  the  folly 
of  avarice,  the  disappomtments  of  ambition,  the 
vanity  of  worldly  schemes,  the  felladousness  of 
human  foresight;  in  a  word,  which  may  remind 
us,  "  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue,"  and  thereby  induce  us  to  collect  our 
views  and  endeavours  to  one  point,  the  attainment 
of  final  salvation ;  such  occurrences  nm  be  made 
to  introduce  topics  of  serious  and  useful  medita^ 
tion.  1  have  heard  popular  preachers  amongst  the 
methodists  avail  themselves  of  these  occasbna 
with  very  powerful  effect.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  frequently  trantfress  the  limits 
of  decorum  and  propriety,  and  that  these  Uans- 
greaoons  wound  the  modesty  of  a  cultivated  ear. 
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Bat  the  method  Hselfifl  not  to  be  Uamed.  Under 
the  correction  of  a  sounder  judgment  it  might  be 
nodeied  ^ery  beneficial.  Perhaps,  as  hath  been 
abeady  intimated,  the  safiMt  way  ia,  not  to  refer 
to  these  incidents  by  an^  direct  allusion,  but  mere- 
ly to  discourse  at  the  time  upon  subjects  which 
are  allied  to,  and  connected  with  them. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  been  recommending 
amounts  to  this :  that  we  consider  diligently  the 
probable  efiects  of  our  discourses,  upon  the  paiti- 
cular  characters  and  dispositions  of  tnose  who  are 
to  hear  them;  but  that  we  apply  this  considem- 
tion  solely  to  the  choice  of  truths,  by  no  means  to 
the  admianon  of  fidsehood  or  insincerity:*  Se- 
condly, that  we  endeavour  to  profit  by  dream- 
stances,  that  is,  to  assist,  not  the  reckoning,  but 


*  niis  distinedon  fixes  tbe  limits  of  exoteric  doctrine, 
aslkrasanythinffcaUedbytliatiLUDeisaUovable  to 
aOhristiaateaclier. 


the  efficacy  of  our  disoourses.  by  an  oppoitane  and 
skilful  use  of  the  service  of  tnechuica,  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  of  all  such  occurrences  and  Htoa- 
tions  as  are  capable  of  receiving  a  rdigioos  torn, 
and  such  as,  being  yet  recent  m  the  memoiy  of 
our  hearers,  may  dispose  their  minds  ibr  the  ad* 
missbn  and  influence  of  salutary  reflections. 

My  Reverend  Brethren,  I  am  sensible  that  tlw 
discourse  with  which  I  have  now  detained  voq,u 
not  of  that  kind  which  is  usually  delivered  at  a 
ChanceUor*s  visitation.  But  since  (by  the  &foor 
of  that  excellent  prelate,  who  by  me  must  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitade  and  affection)  I  bold 
another  puUic  station  in  the  diocese,  I  enteoe 
the  only  opportunity  afilbrded  me  <^submittiogtD 
you  that  species  of  counsel  and  ezhortatioo.  which, 
with  more  propriety  perhaps,  you  would  have  le- 
oeived  firom  me  in  the  character  of  your  archdea- 
con, if  the  functions  of  that  office  liad  remsiaed 
eotiie. 
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DANGERS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  CLERICAL  CHARACTER,  STATED, 

IN  1  8ERM0N  PBJCICHED  BEFORE  THE  UNnTERSITT  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  IT  GREAT  8T.  MART'b  CHURCH,  ON 
StrNDlT,  JULY  5,  BEING  COMMENCEMENT  SUNDAY. 


To  L^wiker  YatM,  />.  2>.  Vice  CkaneeBoTt  and  the  Heade  of  CoUegee  in  the  Univereity  of 
Camlnidget  a$  a  testimony  to  many  cf  them^  cf  the  qfection  vnih  which  the  Author  retains  hio 
academical  friendehipe;  and  to  aU^  of  the  respect  wnth  which  he  regards  their  stations;  the 
foUowing  discostrss  is  inscribed  hy  their  faithful  servant^  *  W.  PALEY. 


Lest  thatf  by  any  meant,  when  I  have  preached  to  others^  I  myse\f  Aoviid  be  a  coat-away, ^~ 
1  Corinthiaiif  iz.— Part  of  the  97th  i 

Thebi  woidi  discover  the  anxiety,  not  to  say 
the  fean,  of  the  writer,  conceminff  the  event  of 
his  perMxaal  salvation;  and.  when  interpreted  by 
the  words  which  precede  them,  strictly  connect 
that  event  with  the  purity  of  his  personal  character. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remember  who  it  was 
that  felt  this  deep  solicitude  for  the  fide  of  his 
qiiritaal  interesto,  and  the  pereoasion  that  his 
acceptance  (in  so  fiir  as  it  is  proeored  by  human 
endeavours)  woold  depend  npon  the  care  and 
exactness  with  which  be  regolated  his  ovm  pas- 
sions, and  his  own  oondoct ;  because,  if  a  man 
.  ever  existed,  who,  in  the  zeal  and  hboor  vnth 
which  he  served  the  cause  of  refision,  in  the  ar- 
dour or  the  efficacy  of  his  preachwg,  in  his  suf- 
fennfli.  or  his  success,  might  hope  for  some  excuse 
to  indulgence,  some  licence  for  gratifications  which 


were  forbidden  to  others,  it  was  the  author  of  the 
text  which  has  been  now  read  to  von.  Yet  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  known,  and  by  his  know- 
ledge teaches  us,  that  no  exertion  of  industiy,  no 
dirolay  of  talents,  no  public  merit,  however  great, 
or  however  good  and  sacred  be  the  cause  in  which 
it  is  acuuirkl,  will  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
perKmal  seif-govemment 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  important  lesson  to 
aD :  to  none,  certainly,  can  it  be  more  applicable, 
iStmn.  it  is  in  every  age  to  the  teachers  orreligion; 
for  a  little  observsHon  of  the  wofld  must  have 
infonned  us,  that  the  human  nund  is  prone,  almost 
beyond  resistanoe,  to  sink  the  weakiiess  or  the 
ineffniarities  of  private  character  in  the  view  of 
imblic  services ;  that  this  propensity  is  the  strongest 
in  a  man's  own  case;  that  it  prevails  more  power- 
fully in  reliffion  than  in  other  subjects,  inasmuch 
as  the  teachers  of  religion  consider  themselves 
(and  rightjy  do  so)  as  ministering  to  the  higher 
mtevests  of^human  ezistenoe. 


Still  fitfther,  if  there  be  causes,  as  I  believe 
there  are,  which  raise  eztraordinarv  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  offices 
of  religion;  drcumstanoes  even  of  disadvantage  in 
the  profession  and  character,  as  fiir  as  relates  to 
the  conservation  of  their  own  virtue :  it  behoves 
them  to  adopt  the  apostle's  caution  witn  more  than 
common  care,  because  it  is  only  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  dangers  to  whieh  tMy  are  more  than 
commonly  exposed. 

Nor  ii  there  good  reason  for  concealing,  either 
from  ourselves  or  others,  aiw  unfavourabfo  diipo- 
sidons  which  theliature  of  our  employment  or 
situation  may  tend  to  generate :  for,  be  they  what 
they  will,  they  only  prove,  that  it  happens  to  us 
according  to  the  condition  of  human  life,  vnth 
many  benefits  to  receive  some  inconveniences; 
with  many  helps  to  experience  some  trials :  that, 
with  many  peculiar  motives  to  virtue,  and  means 
of  improvement  in  it,  some  obMacles  are  pre- 
sentedf  to  our  progress,  which  it  maj  require  a 
distinct  and  positive  eflbct  of  the  mind  to  sur- 
mount 

I  ^prebend  that  I  am  stating  a  cause  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance,  when  amonsst  these 
impec&nents  I  mention,  in  the  first  pice,  the 
insensibility  to  religious  imprenion,  which  a  con- 
stant conversation  with  religious  subjects,  and, 
still  more,  a  constant  intermixture  with  religious 
oflkes,  ii  wont  to  induce.  Such  is  the  frame  of 
the  human  constitution,  (and  calculated  also  for 
the  wiKst  purposes,)  that  wlulst  all  active  habits 
are  fiunlitated  and  strengthened  by  repetition, 
impressbns  under  which  we  are  passive,  are 
wodcened  and  dimiiusbed.  Upon  the  first  of 
these  properties  depends,  in  a  grrat  measure,  the 
exercise  of  the  arts  of  life:  upon  the  second,  the 
capacity  which  the  mind  possesses  of  adapting 
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itself  to  almost  ereiy  mtuatioii.  Thii  qotlity  is 
perceived  in  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
oeneficial  examples.  Scenes  of  terror,  spectacles 
of  ^ain,  objects  of  loathing  and  disgust,  so  far  lose 
their  e^ct  with  their  novelty,  as  to  permit  pro- 
fessions to  be  carried  on,  and'^conditions  of  life  to 
be  endured,  which  otherwise,  although  necessary, 
would  be  insupportable.  It  is  a  quaJity,  however, 
which  acts,  as  other  parts  of  our  frame  do,  by  an 
operation  which  is  general ;  hence  it  acts  also  in 
instances  in  which  its  influence  is  to  be  corrected ; 
and,  amongst  these,  in  religion.  Every  attentive 
Christian  will  have  observed  how  much  more 
powerfully  he  is  afiected  by  any  form  of  worship 
which  is  uncommon,  than  with  the  familiar  re- 
turns of  his  own  religious  offices.  He  will  be 
sensible  of  the  diflference  when  he  approaches,  a 
few  times  in  the  year,  the  sacrament  or  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  if  he  should  be  present  at  the  visitation 
of  the  sick ;  or  even,  if  that  were  unusual  to  him, 
at  the  sight  of  a  fiunily  assembled  in  prayer.  He 
will  perceive  it  also  upon  entering  the  doors  of  a 
dissenting  congregation;  a  circumstance  which 
has  misl^  many,  oy  causing  them  to  ascribe  to 
some  advantage  in  tne  conduct  of  public  worship, 
what,  in  truth!  is  only  the  effect  of  new  impres- 
sions. Now,  b^  how  much  a  lay  fiequenter  of 
religious  worship  finds  himself  less  wumed  and 
stimulated  by  ordinary,  than  by  extraordinary 
acts  of  devotion,  by  so  much,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  a  clergynian,  habitually  oonvenant  with  the 
offices  of  religion,  will  be  less  moved  and  stimu- 
lated than  he  is.  What  then  is  to  be  done  1  It 
is  by  an  effi>Tt  of  reflection ;  by  a  positive  exertion 
of  the  mind ;  by  knowing  this  tendency,  and  by 
setting  ouFBelves  expressly  to  resist  it;  that  we 
are  to  repair  the  decays  of  spontaneous  piety. 
We  are  no  more  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the 
mechanism  of  our  frame,  than  to  the  impulse  of 
our  passions.  We  are  to  assist  our  sensitive  by 
oat  rational  nature.  We  are  to  supply  this  infir- 
mity (for  so  it  may  be  called,  although,  like  many 
other  properties  which  bear  the  name  of  vices  in 
our  constitution,  it  be,  in  truth,  a  beneficial  prin- 
ciple acting  according  to  a  general  law)— we  are 
to  supply  It  by  a  deeper  sense  of  the  obligations 
under  which  we  lie ;  bj  a  more  fiequent  and  a 
more  distinct  recollection  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  obligation  is  founded.  We  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  pains  which  this  may  cost  us ;  still 
less  are  we  to  imitate  the  despondency  of  some 
serious  Christians,  who,  in  the  impaired  sensibi- 
li|^  that  halnt  hath  induced,  bewau  the  coldness 
ofa  deserted  soul. 

Hitherto  our  observation  will  not  be  questioned ; 
but  I  think  that  this  principle  goes  fiurther  than 
is  generally  known  or  acknowledged.  I  think 
that  it  extends  to  the  influence  which  aigument 
itself  possesses  upon  our  understanding ;  or,  at 
least,  to  the  influence  which  it  possesses  m  deter- 
mining our  will.  I  will  not  say,  that,  in  a  subject 
strictly  intellectual,  and  in  science  properly  so 
called,  a  demonstration  is  the  less  convincing  for 
being  old :  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not,  in 
some  measure,  true  of  moral  evidence  and  proba- 
ble proofii.  In  practical  subjects,  however,  where 
two  things  are  to  be  done,  the  understanding  to 
be  convinced,  and  the  will  to  be  perauaded,  Ibe- 
lieve  that  the  force  of  every  aigument  is  diminished 
by  triteness  and  frmiUarity.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  arffuoient  must  be  the  same ;  the  impres- 
sion may  be  very  difierent 


But  toe  have  a  disadvantage  to  oontend  inth 
additional  to  this.  The  consequence  of  repeCitiao 
will  be  felt  more  sensibly  by  us,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  directing  our  arguments  to  othen :  hr  k 
always  requires  a  second,  a  separate,  and  an 
unusual  eflbrt  of  the  mind,  to  bring  back  the  ooo- 
dusion  upon  ourselves.  In  constructing,  in  ex- 
pressing, m  delivering  our  arguments ;  in  al  tie 
thoughts  and  study  which  we  employ  upon  them ; 
what  we  are  apt  to  hold  contimuJly  in  our  view, 
is  the  efiect  which  they  may  produce  upon  those 
who  hear  or  read  them.  The  further  and  best  use 
of  our  meditations,  their  influence  upon  our  own 
hearts  and  consciences,  is  lost  in  the  presence  of 
the  other.  In  philosophy  itself,  it  is  not  always 
the  same  thing,  to  study  a  subject,  in  ofder  to 
understand,  and  in  order  only  to  teach  it  In 
morab  ana  religion,  the  powen  of  pirtnasiffn 
are  cultivated  by  those  whose  employment  is  pub- 
lic instruction ;  but  their  wishes  are  fulfilled,  and 
their  care  exhausted,  in  promoCine  the  success  of 
their  endeavoun  upon  others.  The  secret  6tty 
of  turning  truly  and  in  earnest  their  attentioo 
upon  themselves,  is  suspended,  not  to  say  foigot- 
ten,  amidst  the  labours,  the  engagements,  the 
popularity,  of  their  public  ministiy ;  and  in  the 
best  dispoMd  minds,  is  interrupted,!^  the  anxiety, 
or  even  by  the  sati^iction,  with  which  their  pub- 
lic services  are  performed. 

These  are  dangera  adhering  to  the  veiT  natme 
of  our  profession :  but  the  e^  is  often  also  aug- 
mented by  our  imprudence.  In  our  wishes  to 
convince,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  ovenUiU  cm 
arguments.  We  think  no  confidence  with  which 
we  speak  of  them  can  be  too  great,  when  our 
intention  is  to  urge  them  upon  our  hearers.  This 
zeal,  notseklom,  I  believe,  defeats  its  own  purpcM^ 
even  with  those  whom  we  address ;  but  it  always 
destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  argument  upon  our- 
selves. We  are  conscious  of  the  ezaggers&n, 
whether  our  hearera  perceive  it  or  not ;  and  tins 
consdousneas  corrupts  to  us  the  whole  influenoe 
of  the  conclusion ;  robs  it  even  of  its  just  vah». 
Demonstration  admits  of  no  degrees:  mitreallife 
knows  nothing  of  demonstratioo.  It  convenes 
only  with  moral  evidence  and  moral  reasoning 
In  these  the  scale  of  probability  is  extensive ;  ana 
every  argument  hath  its  pboe  in  it  It  may  not 
be  quite  the  same  thing  to  overstate  a  true  msoo, 
ana  to  advance  a  &lse  one :  but  nnoe  two  ques- 
tions present  themselves  to  the  judgment,  usoafly 
j(Miiea  toffc^r  by  their  nature  and  impoftanca, 
viz.  on  which  side  probability  lies,  and  how  nnid^ 
it  preponderates ;  to  transgress  tne  roles  of  6ir 
reasoning  in  either  question,  in  either  to  go  be- 
yond our  own  perception  of  the  subject,  is  a  sini- 
lar,  if  not  an  equal  fault  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
want  of  candour,  which  approadies  U>  a  wantcf 
veracity.  But  tnat  in  which  its  worst  efiect  ii 
seen ;  that,  at  least,  which  it  betoufls  to  this  dis- 
course to  notice ;  is  in  its  so  uiuferinining  ths 
solidity  of  our  proofs,  that  our  own  under&nd- 
ings  refuse  to  rest  upon  them ;  in  vitiating  ths 
integrity  of  our  own  judgments ;  in  renfeii^ 
our  minds  as  vrell  incapable  of  estimating  the  pro- 
per strength  of  moral  and  religious  arguments^ 
unreasonably  suspicious  of  their  truth,  and  ooH 
and  insensiUe  to  their  impression. 

If  dangere  to  our  character  accompany  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  public  ministry,  they  no  Ins  sttaid 
upon  the  nature  of  our  professional  studies.  It 
has  been  said,  that  literary  trifling  upon  the  Seiip> 
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tons  has  a  tendency,  above  all  other  employments, 
to  hsTclen  the  heart.  If  by  this  maxim  it  be  de- 
signed to  reprove  the  ezercise^  to  check  the  iree- 
dmn,  or  to  question  the  utiaty,  of  critical  re- 
searches, when  employed  upon  the  sacred  volume, 
it  is  not  by  me  to  be  defended.  If  it  mean  simply 
to  guard  against  an  existing  danger,  to  state  a 
usiml  and  natural  consequence,  the  maxim  wants 
neither  truth  nor  use.  It  is  founded  in  this  obser- 
vation :  when  any  one,  by  (he  command  of  learn- 
ing and  talents,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  clear 
up  an  obscurity,  or  to  settle  a  doubt,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scnpture ;  pleased  (and  justly  pleased) 
with  the  result  of  his  endeavours,  his  thoughts  are 
wont  to  indulge  this  complacency,  and  mere  to 
stop ;  or  when  another,  by  a  patient  application 
of  inferior  faculties,  has  made,  as  he  thinks,  some 
progress  in  theological  studies ;  or  even  has  with 
much  attention  engaged  in  them ;  he  is  apt  to  rest 
and  stay  in  what  he  deems  a  religious  and  merito- 
rious service.  The  critic  and  the  commentator  do 
not  always  proceed  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
these  thiiiffs  be  true,  if  this  book  do  indeed  con- 
vey to  us  the  will  of  God,  then  is  it  no  longer  to 
be  studied  and  criticised  alone,  but,  what  is  a  veiy 
diflerent  work,  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  acted  upon. 
At  least,  this  ulterior  operation  of  the  mind,  en- 
feebled perhaps  by  former  exertions  of  quite  ano- 
ther nature,  uoes  not  always  retain  suffiaent  force 
and  vigour  to  bend  the  obstinacy  of  the  will.  To 
describe  the  evil  is  to  point  out  the  remedy; 
which  must  consist  in  holding  steadfastly  withm 
our  view  this  momentous  consideration,  that,  how- 
ever laboriously,  or  however  successfully,  we  may 
have  cultivated  religious  studies ;  how  much  so- 
ever we  may  have  added  to  our  learning  or  our 
feme,  we  have  hitherto  done  little  for  our  sidvation ; 
that  a  mora  arduous,  to  us  perhaps  a  new,  and,  it 
may  be,  a  painful  work,  which  the  public  eye  sees 
no^  which  no  public  fiivour  will  reward,  yet  re- 
mains to  be  attempted;  that  of  instituting  an  exa- 
mination of  our  hearts  and  of  our  conduct,  of  alter- 
ii^  the  secret  course  of  our  behaviour,  of  reducing, 
with  whatever  violence  to  our  habits,  loss  of  our 
pleasures,  or  interruption  of  our  pursuits,  its  de- 
viations to  a  conformity  with  those  rules  of  life 
which  are  delivered  in  the  volume  that  lies  open 
before  us;  and  which,  if  it  be  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve  our  study,  ought,  for  reasons 
infinitely  superior,  to  command  our  obedience. 

Another  aisad  vantage  incidental  to  the  charac- 
ter of  which  we  are  now  exposing  the  dangers,  is 
the  moral  debility  that  arises  from  the  want  of  be- 
ing tnuned  in  the  virtues  of  active  life.  This 
complaint  belongs  not  to  the  clergy  as  such,  be- 
cause their  pastoral  office  afibrds  as  many  calls, 
and  as  many  opportunities,  for  beneficent  exer- 
tions, as  are  usually  found  in  private  stetions; 
bat  it  belongs  to  that  secluded,  contemplative  life, 
which  men  of  learning  often  make  choice  of,  or 
into  which  they  are  &rown  by  the  accident  of 
their  fortunes.  A  great  part  of  mankind  owe 
their  principles  to  their  practice ;  that  is,  to  that 
wonderful  accession  of  strength  and  ener^  which 
good  dispositions  receive  from  ffood  actions.  It  is 
difficult  to  sustain  virtue  by  meditation  alone ;  but 
let  our  conclusions  only  have  influence  enough 
once  to  determine  us  upon  a  course  of  virtue,  and 
that  influence  will  acquire  such  augmentation  of 
force  from  every  instence  of  virtuous  endeavour, 
as,  ere  long,  to  produce  in  us  constancy  and  resolu- 
tion, a  iurmod  and  a  fixed  character.    Of  this  great 


and  progressive  assistance  to  thdr  prindples,  men 
who  are  withdrawn  from  the  business  and  the  in- 
tercourse df  dvil  life  find  themselves  in  some  mea- 
sure deprived.  Virtue  in  them  is  left,  more  than 
in  others,  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  to  a  sense  of 
duty  less  aided  by  the  power  of  halnt  I  will  not 
deny  that  this  difference  renders  their  virtue  more 
pure,  more  actual,  and  nearer  to  ite  principle;  but 
it  renders  it  less  easy  to  be  attained  or  preserved. 

Havinff  proposed  these  circums^nces,  as  diffi- 
culties of  which  I  think  it  useful  that  our  order 
shoukl  be  apprised ;  and  as  growing  out  of  the 
functions  of  the  profession,  ite  studies,  or  the  atua- 
tions  in  which  it  places  us ;  I  proceed,  with  the 
same  view,  to  notice  a  turn  and  habit  of  thinking, 
which  is,  of  late,  become  very  general  amonsstthe 
higher  classes  of  the  commumty,  amongst  lUl  who 
occupy  stetions  of  authority,  and  in  common  with 
these  two  descriptions  of  men,  amongst  the  clergj. 
That  which  I  am  about  to  animadvert  upon,  is, 
in  ite  place,  and  to  a  cerUun  decree,  undoubtedly 
a  fair  and  right  consideration ;  but,  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  prevails,  has  a  tendency  to  dischar^se 
from  the  hearts  of  mankind  all  religious  princi{ne 
whatever.  What  I  mean,  is  the  performing  of 
our  religious  offices  for  the  sake  of  aeitin^  an  ex- 
ample to  others ;  and  the  allowing  of  this  motive 
so  to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  as  to  substitute 
itself  into  the  place  of  the  proper  ground  and  rea- 
son of  the  duty.  I  must  be  permitted  to  contend, 
that,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  not  only 
a  cold  and  extianeous,  but  a  false  and  unreasona- 
ble, principle  of  action.  A  conduct  propagated 
through  the  difierent  ranks  of  sodetj  merely  by 
this  motive,  is  a  chain  without  a  support,  a  fabnc 
without  a  foundation.  The  parte,  indeed,  depend 
upon  one  another,  but  there  is  nothing  to  bear  up 
the  whole.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  every 
duty  b^de  example,  or  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  it  at  aU.  It  is  a  perversion,  therefore, 
of  the  regular  order  of  our  ideas,  to  suffer  a  con- 
sideration, which,  whatever  be  ite  importance,  is 
only  secondary  and  conseouential  to  another,  to 
shut  out  that  other  from  the  thoughto.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  in  the  offices  of  religion,  is  utteriy  to 
destroy  their  religious  quality ;  to  rob  them  of  that 
which  gives  to  them  their  life,  their  spirituality, 
their  nature.  They  who  would  set  an  example  to 
others  of  acte  of  worship  and  devotion,  in  truth 
perform  none  themselves.  Idle  or  proud  specte- 
tora  of  the  scene,  they  vouchsafe  their  presence  in 
our  assemblies,  for  the  edification,  it  seems,  and 
benefit  of  others,  but  as  if  they  had  no  sins  of 
their  own  to  deplore,  no  mercies  to  acknowledge, 
no  pardon  to  entreat 

Shall  the  consideratbn,  then,  of  example  be 
prohibdted  and  discarded  from  the  thoughtei  By 
no  means :  but  let  it  attend  upon,  not  supersede, 
the  proper  motive  of  the  action.  Let  us  learn  to 
know  and  feel  the  reason,  the  value,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  duty,  as  it  concerns  oureelves ;  and, 
m  proportion  as  we  are  afiected  by  the  force  of 
these  considerations,  we  shall  desire,  and  desbing 
endeavour,  to  extend  their  influence  to  others. 
This  wish,  flowing  from  an  original  sense  of  each 
duty,  preserves  to  the  duty  ite  proper  principle. 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  thot  they 
may  see  your  jrood  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven."  The  glorv  of  ymtr  hea- 
verdy  Father  is  still,  vou  oh8cr\  o,  the  termination 
of  the  pnwpt.  Tho'love  of  GckI  ;  that  zeal  for  his 
honour  and  scrvict?,  which  love,  which  gratitude, 
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which  pKtj  Inspiret,  b  still  to  be  the  openUiiig 
motive  of  yoar  conduct  Because  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  ourselves,  that  those  about  us  should  be 
religious ;  or  because  it  is  useful  to  the  state,  that 
religion  should  be  upheld  in  the  country :  to  join, 
from  these  motives,  in  the  public  ordinances  of  the 
church,  fijT  the  sake  oi  maintaining  their  credit 
by  our  presence  and  example,  however  advisable 
it  may  be  as  a  branch  of  secular  prudence,  is  not 
either  to  fulfil  our  Lord's  precept,  or  to  perform 
any  religious  service.  Rehgion  can  spring  only 
from  its  own  principle.  Believing  our  salvation 
to  be  involved  in  the  faithful  discharae  of  our  reli- 
gious as  well  as  moral  duties,  or  rawer  that  they 
are  the  same ;  experiencing  the  warmth,  the  con- 
solation, the  virtuous  energy,  which  every  act  of 
true  devotion  coomiunicates  to  the  heart,  and  how 
much  these  effects  are  heightened  by  consent  and 
sympathy ;  with  the  benevolence  with  which  we 
love  our  neighbour,  loving  also  and  seeking  his  im- 
mortal wel&re ;  when,  prompted  by  these  senti- 
ments, we  unite  with  him  in  acts  of  social  homage 
to  our  Maker,  then  hath  every  prindple  its  weight ; 
then,  at  length,  is  our  worship  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
exemplary,  yet  our  own ;  not  the  less  personal  for 
being  public.  We  bring  our  hearts  to  the  service, 
and  not  a  constrained  attendance  upon  the  place, 
with  oftentimes  an  ill  concealed  indifierence  to 
what  is  there  passing. 

If  what  we  have  stated  concerning  example  be 
true ;  if  the  consideration  of  it  be  liable  to  be  over- 
stretched or  misapplied ;  no  persons  can  be  more 
in  danger  of  fidling  into  the  mistake  than  they 
who  are  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  placed  in 
their  stations  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  ex- 
amples as  well  as  instructors  of  their  flocEs.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  admonished  to  re- 
vert continually  to  the  fundamental  cause  of  all 
obligation  and  of  all  duty ;  particularly  to  remem- 
ber, that,  in  their  religious  offices,  they  have  not 
only  to  pronounce,  to  excite,  to  conduct  the  devo- 
tion of  their  congregations,  but  to  pay  to  God  the 
adoration  which  tl^mselves  owe  to  him:  in  a 
word,  amidst  their  care  of  others,  to  save  their  own 
souls  by  their  own  religion. 

These,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  causes,  which, 
in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  call  for  a  peculiar  at- 
tention from  the  clergy,  and  from  men  of  learn- 
ing; and  which  render  the  apostle's  example,  and 
the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  peculiarly  appUcaMe 
to  their  circumstances.  It  remains  only  to  remind 
them  of  a  consideration  which  ought  to  coun- 
teAict  these  disadvantages,  by  producing  a  care 
and  solicitude,  sufficient  to  meet  every  danger, 
and  every  difiSculty;  to  remind  them,  I  say,  for 
they  cannot  need  to  be  informed,  of  our  tiord's 
solemn  declaration,  that  contumacious  knowledge, 


and  neglected  talents,  knowledee  whkh  dodi  not 
lead  to  obedience,  and  talents  which  rest  in  osrlns 
speculations,  will  be  found,  in  theday  of  final  ac- 
count, amoni^  the  d^ects  of  his  severest  cfis- 
pleasure.  Would  to  Gfod,  th^  men  of  leaniinff 
always  understood  how  deeply  they  are  concerned 
inthiBwaming!  It  is  impossible  to  add  another  res- 
son  which  can  be  eqaai  orsecond  toour  LonTtad- 
monition :  but  we  may  suggest  a  motive  of  veiy 
distant  indeed,  but  of  no  mean  importance,  and  to 
which  they  certainly  will  not  refuse  its  due  rrgaid, 
the  honour  and  estimation  of  learning  itself.  Ir- 
regular morals  in  men  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments, render  them,  not  despised.  7for  talents  and 
learning  never  can  be  despicable,)  but  subjects  of 
malicious  remark,  perhaps  of  affected  pity,  to  the 
enemies  of  intellectual  hberty,  of  scienoe  aiid  lite- 
rature ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  siticere  thoogk 
silent  regret  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  sappoct- 
ing  the  esteem  which  ought  to  await  the  suooesi- 
ful  pursuit  of  ingenuous  studies.  We  entreat  soch 
men  to  reflect,  that  their  conduct  will  be  made  the 
reply  of  idleness  to  industry,  the  revenge  of  riol- 
ness  and  ignorance  upon  parts  and  levmng ;  to 
consider,  how  many  will  seek,  and  think  thej  fiod, 
in  their  example,  an  apology  for  sloth,  and  for  in- 
difiference  to  all  liberal  improvement;  what  a 
theme,  lastly,  they  supply  to  those,  who,  to  the 
discouragement  of  eveiy  mental  exertion,  preach 
up  the  vanity  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  dan- 
ger or  the  mischief  of  superior  attainments. 

But  if  the  reputation  of  learning  be  oonrrrned 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  devote  themsehts  to 
its  pursuit,  the  sacred  interests  of  morality  are  not 
less  so.  It  is  for  us  to  take  care  that  we  justify 
not  the  boasts,  or  the  sneers,  of  infidelity;  that 
we  do  not  authorise  the  worst  of  all  sccptidm. 
that  which  woukl  subvert  the  distinctions  of  mcnl 
good  and  evil,  by  insinuating  concerning  theoi, 
tnat  their  only  support  is  prejudice,  their  onlj  ori- 
gin in  the  artifice  of  the  wise,  and  tne  crednlitjof 
the  multitude;  and  that  these  things  are  bnt  too 
clearly  confessed  b^  the  Uvea  of  men  of  leamii^ 
and  mquiry.  This  calumny  let  v»  contrailict; 
let  us  refute.  Let  us  show,  that  virtue  and  Chris- 
tianity cast  their  deepest  foundations  in  know- 
ledge ;  that,  however  they  may  ask  the  aid  of  prin- 
dp&s  which,  in  a  great  degree,  govern  human  fife, 
(and  which  must  necessarily,  Uiercfore,  be  either 
'powerful  allies^  or  bresistible  adversaries,  of  fdn- 
cation,  of  halnt,  of  example,  of  public  authority, 
of  public  institutions,)  they  rest,  nevertbekas,  upoi 
the  firm  bans  of  rational  argument  Letostesofy 
to  the  world  our  sense  of  this  great  truth,  by  the 
only  evidence  which  the  worid  will  believe,  the 
induenoe  of  our  oondnsionB  upon  oar  own  eon- 
duct 
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Fhr  none  qf  us  liveth  to  himself. — ^Rom.  xiv.  7. 


The  use  of  many  of  the  precepts  and  maxims 
of  Scripture,  is  not  so  much  to  prescribe  actions, 
as  to  generate  some  certain  torn  and  habit  of 
thinking :  and  they  are  then  only  applied  as  they 
ought  to  be,  when  they  furnish  us  with  a  view  of, 
and  such  a  way  of  considerinj^  the  subject  to 
'which  they  relate,  as  may  rectOy  and  meliorate 
our  dispositions ;  for  from  dispositions,  so  rectified 
and  meliorated,  particular  good  actions,  and  parti- 
<:ular  ffood  rules  of  acting,  flow  of  their  own^  ac- 
cord. This  is  true  of  the  great  Christian  maxims, 
of  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ;  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us ; 
and  (as  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
discourse^  of  tnat  of  the  text.  These  maxims  be- 
ing well  impressed,  the  detail  of  conduct  may  be 
left  to  itself  The  subtleties  of  casuistry.  I  had 
ahnoet  sai^  the  science,  may  be  spared.  By  pre- 
senting to  the  mind  one  fixed  consideration,  such 
a  temper  is  at  length  formed  within  us,  that  our 
first  impressions  anl  first  impulses  are  sure  almost 
of  being  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  and  that  we  feel 
likewise  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  be  go- 
verned by  them.  When  this  dispontion  is  per- 
fected, the  influence  of  relij^n,  as  a  moral  insti- 
tation.  Is  sufikiently  estabhshed. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  but  in  another,  that  human 
laws,  especially  the  laws  of  free  countries,  proceed 
to  attain  their  objects.  Forasmuch  as  tneir  ulti- 
mate sanctions  are  to  be  dispensed  by  fidlible  men, 
instead  of  an  unerring  and  omniscient  Judge,  the 
safety,  as  well  as  the  liberty,  of  the  subia^t,  re- 
quires, that  discretion  should  be  bound  oown  by 
ixredse  rales  both  of  acting,  and  of  judging  of  ac- 
tions.— Hence  lawgivers  nave  been  obhged  to 
multiply  directions  and  prohibitions  without  num- 
ber :  and  this  necessity,  for  such  I  acknowledge  it 
to  be,  hath  drawn  them  into  a  prolixity,  which 
encumbers  the  law  as  a  science  to  those  who  stu- 
dy or  administer  it;  and  sometimes  perplexes  it, 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  to  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  to  obey  it  Yet  still  they  find 
3U 


themselves  unable  to  make  laws  as  fest  as  occa- 
sions demand  them:  they  find  themselves  perpe- 
tually called  upon  to  pursue,  by  finesh  paths,  the 
inventive  versatilitv  cX  tiuman  finud,  or  to  provide 
for  new  and  unroreseen  varieties  of  situation. 
Now  should  religion,  which  professes  to  guide 
the  whole  train  and  range  of  a  man's  conduct^  in- 
terior as  well  as  external,  domestic  as  well  as  civil ; 
and  which,  consequently,  extends  the  operatioiis 
of  its  rules  to  many  thinffg  which  the  laws  leave 
indifferent  and  unoontroHed ;  shouU  religion,  I 
say,  once  set  about  to  imitate  the  precision  of  hu- 
znsn  laws,  the  volume  of  its  precepts  would  soon 
be  rendered  useless  by  its  bulk,  and  unintelligible 
b)r  its  intricacy.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  religion  of  a  military 
prophet,  constituted  itself  into  the  law  of  thio 
states  into  which  it  was  received.  Assuming  the 
functions  of  lesislaton  and  magistrates,  in  con- 
junction vrith  Uie  character  of  interpreten  of  the 
Koran,  and  depositaries  of  the  supplemental  laws 
of  the  religion,  the  successors  of  the  Arabian 
have,  under  the  name  of  traditionary  rules,  oom- 
|Hled  a  code  for  the  direction  of  their  foUowen  in 
almost  every  part  of  their  conduct  The  seventy- 
five  thousana  precepts  of  that  code*  serve  only  to 
show  the  fntili^  of  the  attempt;  to  prove  by  ex- 
periment that  religbn  can  only  act  upon  human 
life  by  general  precepts,  addressed  and  applied  to 
the  mspoaition ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
objection  that  mis  sometimes  been  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  defective,  as  a  monil  institution, 
for  the  want  of  more  explicit,  more  circumstantial, 
and  mcffe  accurate  directions;  and  that  when  we 
place  by  the  side  of  each  other  human  and  divine 
laws,  without  understanding  the  distinction  in 
the  two  methods  by  which  they  seek  to  attain 
their  purpose,  and  the  reason  of  that  distinction, 
we  form  a  comparison  between  them,  which  is 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  both.  We  may  find  fault 


*  Sse  HaniUtoa's  translation  of  tlw  Bedaya  or  Guide. 
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with  the  Bchptares,  fbr  not  gmnff  us  the  preci- 
eion  of  dvil  laws ;  and  we  may  buune  the  laws, 
for  not  being  content  with  the  concieenees  and 
simplicity  of  Scripture :  and  oar  censure  in  both 
cases  be  unfounded  and  undeserved. 

The  obeeryatipn  of  the  text  is  exactly  of  the 
nature  I  have  been  alluding  to.  It  supplies  a  prin- 
ciple. It  furnishes  us  witn  a  view  of  our  duty, 
and  of  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed, 
which,  if  attended  to,  (and  no  instruction  can  be 
of  use  without  that,)  will  produce  in  our  minds 
iust  determinations,  and,  wnat  are  of  mom  value, 
because  more  wanted,  emcadous  motives. 

"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself"  We  ought  to 
regard  our  hves,  (including  under  that  name  our 
fiuulties,  our  opportunities,  our  advantages  of 
every  kind,)  not  as  mere  instruments  of  personal 
gratification,  but  as  due  to  the  service  of  Gh>d ; 
and  as  given  us  to  be  empbyed  in  promotinff  the 
purpose  of  his  will  in  the  happiness  of  our  feUow- 
creatures.  I  am  not  able  to  imagine  a  turn  of 
thought  which  is  better  than  this.  It  encounters 
the  antagonist,  the  check,  the  destroyer  of  all  vir- 
tue, selfishness.  It  is  intelligible  to  all ;  to  all  dif- 
ferent degrees  applicable.  It  incessantly  prompts 
to  exertion,  to  activity,  to  beneficence. 

In  order  to  reooomiend  it,  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  as  useful  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  it 
may  be  proper  to  point  out,  how  the  force  and 
truth  of  the  aposUe^s  assertion  bears  upon  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dvil  sodetj.  And  in  this  view, 
the  description  of  men  which  firrt,  undoubtedly, 
offers  itself  to  our  notice,  is  that  of  men  of  pubuc 
characters;  who  possess  offices  of  importance, 
power,  influence,  and  authority.  If  the  rule  and 
prindple  which  1  am  exhibiting  to  your  observa- 
tion, can  be  said  to  be  made  for  one  class  of  man- 
kina  more  than  another,  it  is  for  them.  T%ey, 
certainly,  "  live  not  ^  themselves."  The  design, 
the  tenure,  the  condition  of  their  offices ;  the  pub- 
lic expectation,  the  public  claim;  condffn  their 
lives  and  bbours.  their  cares,  and  thoughts,  and 
talents,  to  the  public  happinesSj  whereinsoever  it 
is  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  stations,  or 
can  be  advanced  by  the  fidelity  of  their  services. 
There  may  be  oocasiorar  and  embigendes  when 
men  are  oUled  Upon  to  take  part  m  the  public 
service,  out  of  the  line  of  thdr  profeosions,  or  the 
ordinary  limits  of  their  vocation.  But  these  emer- 
gencies occur,  I  think,  seldom.  The  necessity 
should  be  manifest,  before  we  yiekl  to  it  A  too 
gjreat  readiness  to  start  oat  of  our  separate  pre- 
cincts of  duty,  in  order  to  rush  into  provinces 
which  bekmg  to  others,  is  a  dangratnis  excess  of 
seal.  In  general  the  public  interest  is  best  upheld, 
the  pabhc  quiet  always  best  preserved,  by  each 
one  attending  dosely  to  the  proper  and  distinct 
duties  of  his  station.  In  seasons  of  peril  or  con- 
sternation, this  attention  ought  to  oe  doubled. 
Danffers  are  not  best  opposed  by  tumultuous  or 
disoraeriy  exertions;  but  by  a  sedate,  firm,  and 
calm  resntance,  especially  by  that  regular  and  si- 
lent 8tren|th,  whicn  is  the  collected  result  of  each 
man's  vigUanoe  and  industry  in  his  separate  sta- 
tion. For  public  men,  therefore^  to  be  active  in 
the  stations  assigned  to  them,  is  demanded  by 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  fear  or  danger. 
If  ever  there  was  .a  time,  when  they  that  rule 
'*  should  rule  with  diligence^"  when  supineness, 
n^igence,  and  remissness  m  office,  wnen  a  ti- 
midity or  love  of  ease,  which  might  m  other  dr- 

*istances  be  tolerated,  ought  to  be  proscribed 


lent   Ifever  there  wis 
fed  the  benefit  of  pub- 


and  exduded,'it  is  the  ra 
a  time  to  make  the  puni 
lie  institutions,  it  is  this. 

But  I  shall  add  nothing  more  oonoermng  the 
obligation  which  the  text,  and  the  lesson  it  con- 
veys, imposes  upon  public  men,  because  I  think 
that  the  prindple  b  too  apt  to  be  consideied  as 
appertaining  to  them  akme.  It  will  therefore  be 
more  useAilto  show,  how  what  are  called  private 
stations  are  aflfocted  by  the  same  principle.  I  say, 
what  are  called  private  stations;  fbr  such  they 
are,  only  as  contradistinguished  firom  public  traits 
publidy  and  ibrmally  confided.  In  themselves, 
and  accurately  estimated,  there  are  few  such ;  I 
mean,  that  Uiere  are  few  so  destined  to  the  private 
emolument  of  the  possessor,  as  that  they  are  in- 
nocently occupied  by  him,  when  they  are  occu- 


pied with  no  other  attentkm  but  to  his  own  enjor- 
ment.  Civil  government  is  constituted  fer  the 
happiness  of  tM  governed,  and  not  fbr  the  gntifi- 
cation  of  those  wno  administer  it  Not  only  so^ 
but  the  gradations  of  rank  in  society  are  support- 
ed, not  tor  the  advantage  or  pleasare  of  those  who 
possess  the  highest  pu^  in  it,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  for  the  security,  the  i^emse,  the  pro- 
tection, the  encouragement,  of  aH  They  maybe 
very  satisfiictorily^  <fefended  upon  this  principle; 
bat  then  this  principle  casts  upon  than  dutiea 
In  particular,  it  teaches  even  man  who  possesKs 
a  fintune,  to  resard  himseu  as  in  some  measure 
occupying  a  public  station ;  as  obliged  to  make  it 
a  channeT  of  beneficence,  an  instrument  of  I 


to  others,  and  not  merely  a  supply  to  himself  of 
the  materials  of  luxury,  ostentation,  or  avarioe. 
There  is  a  ahare  of  power  and  influence  nceesa 
rily  attendant  upon  property;  upon  the  right  or 
the  vrrong  use  ot  which,  the  exertion  or  the  iMg- 
lect,  depends  no  little  part  of  the  virtue  or  vice, 
the  happiness  or  misery,  of  the  communtty.  It  is 
in  the  cnoioe  oi  every  man  of  rank  and  piopeity 
to  become  the  benefector  or  the  scourge,  the  goar- 
dian  or  the  tyrant,  the  example  or  the  compter, 
of  the  virtue  of  his  servants,  his  tenants,  his  neqdi^ 
bourhood ;  to  be  the  authcnr  to  them  of  jpesoeor 
contention,  of  sobriety  or  dissoluteness,  of^oomfert 
or  distress.  This  power,  whencesoever  it  pro- 
ceeds, whether  expressly  conferred  or  silently  ac- 
quired, rfor  I  see  no  difierence  in  the  two  cases,) 
brings  alonff  vrith  it  obligation  and  leymsibiBty. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  when  this  consiaeration  m 
not  known,  or  not  attended  ta  Two  causes  ap- 
pear to  me  to  obstruct,  to  men  of  thisdescriptioo, 
the  view  of  their  moral  situation.  One  is,  that 
they  do  not  perodve  any  call  upon  them  at  aU ; 
the  other,  that,  if  there  be  one,  they  do  not  see  to 
what  they  are  called.  To  the  first  point  I  would 
answer  m  the  words  of  an  excellent  moralist,* 
"  The  delivery  of  the  talent  is  the  call ;"  it  is  the 
callofProvidence,  thecaUof  HeaveiL  The  sup- 
ply of  the  means  is  the  requisition  of  the  ditfy. 
When  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  feculties 
and  ^>portunities,  whether  arising  from  the  en- 
dovnnents  and  qualities  of  our  miMs,  or  finom  ths 
advantages  of  fortune  and  station,  we  need  aak 
for  no  nuther  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  do- 
nor: 
upon 
been  given. 


:  we  ought  to  see  in  that  intention  a  demand 
n  us  for  the  use  and  application  of  what  has 
n  given.     This  is  a  pnndple  of  natural  as 


*  The  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Efq.  aathoroTTtae  LiflS 
of  Natnre,  and  of  The  Light  of  Nature  and  Keveiatioa 
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wen  M  lefMJed  refision:  and  it  u  uniTemL 
Then  as  to  the  fleconcTinatiiiy,  the  spedea  of  be- 
nevolenoe^  the^  kind  of  doty  to  wluch  we  an 
bound,  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  iikc  same  indica- 
tbn.  To  whatever  office  of  benevolence  our  &- 
cuhies  are  best  fitted,  our  talents  turned ;  what- 
ever our  opportunities,  our  occasions,  our  fortune, 
our  t/rofession,  our  rank  or  station,  or  whatever 
our  local  circunistanoes,  which  are  capable  of  no 
enumeration,  put  in  our  power  to  perform  with 
the  most  advantage  and  eflect,  that  b  tho  office 
for  us;  that  it  is,  which,  u^Km  our  principle,  we 
are  designed,  and,  being  designed,  are  obhffed  to 
discharge.  I  think  tlut  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind does  not  often  fail  them  in  t&  choice  of  the 
objects  or  species  of  their  benevolence :  but  what 
foils  them  KB  the  sense  of  the  obligation,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  connexion  between  duty  and 
power,  and  sprinnng  from  this  consciousness,  a 
disposition  to  se^  opportunities,  or  to  embrace 
those  that  occur,  of  rendering  themselves  useful 
to  their  generation. 

Another  cause,  which  keeps  outof  the  sight  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  the  duties  tluit 
belong  to  superior  stations,  is  a  language  from 
their  in&ncy  fomiliar  to  them,  namely,  that  they 
are  placed  aoove  work.  I  have  always  considered 
this  as  a  most  unfortunate  phraseok)gy.  And,  as 
habitual  modes  of  speech  have  no  smtul  eflect  upon 
public  sentiment,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make 
one  portion  of  mankind  envk>us,  and  the  other 
idle.  The  truth  is,  every  man  has  his  work.  The 
kind  of  woA  varies,  and  that  is  all  the  difierenoe 
there  is.  A  great  deal  of  labour  exists  beside  that 
of  the  hands;  many  species  of  industry  beside  bo- 
dihf  operation,  equall^r  necessary,  requiring  equal 
assiduity,  more  attention,  more  anxiety.  It  is  not 
tme,  therefore,  that  men  of  elevated  stations  are 
exempted  from  work ;  it  is  only  true,  that  there  is 
aaagned  to  them  work  of  a  diflerent  kind :  whe- 
ther more  easy,  or  more  pleasant,  mav  be  ques- 
tioned; but  certainly  not  less  wanted,  not  less 
essential  to  the  common  good.  Were  this  maxim 
once  properly  received  as  a  principle  of  conduct^  it 
WDola  put  men  of  fortune  and  rank  upon  m- 
qmring,  what  were  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  (for  some,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
are,)  which  in  a  more  especial  manner  belonged 


to  their  situation  or  condition  |  and  were  Uiis 
principle  carried  into  any  thing  like  its  full  efiect, 
or  even  were  this  way  of  thinking  sufficiently  in- 
cnfcated,  it  would  completely  remove  the  invidi- 
oosness  of  elevated  stations.  Mankind  woukl  see 
in  them  this  alternative:  If  such  men  discharged 
the  duties  which  were  attached  to  the  advanta^ 
they  enjoyed,  they  deserved  these  advantages:  if 
they  did  not,  they  were,  morally  speaking,  in  the 
situation  of  a  poor  man  who  neglected  his  business 
and  his  calling;  and  in  no  better.  And  the  pro- 
per reflection  m  both  cases  is  the  same:  the  indi- 
▼idual  is  in  a  high  degree  culpable,  yet  the  busi- 
neas  and  the  calling  wnefidal  and  expedient 

The  habit  and  the  disposition  which  we  wish 
to  leoommend,  namely,  tnat  of  casting  about  for 
opfmtunities  of  doing  good,  readily  seizing  those 
ivhich  accidentally  present  themselves,  and  foith- 
iullj  using  those  which  naturally  and  reguhrly 
belong  to  our  situations,  appear  to  be  sometimes 
checked  by  a  notion,  verynatural  to  active  spirits, 
mnd  to  flattered  talents.  They  vrill  not  be  content 
to  do  little  things.  Thej  will  either  attempt 
mighty  matters,  or  do  nothing.    The  small  eflect 


which  the  private  endeavotm  of  an  individoal  can 
produce  upon  the  mass  of  social  good,  is  so  lost, 
and  so  unperoeived,  in  the  comparison,  Uiat  it 
neither  deserves,  they  think,  nor  rewards,  the  at- 
tention which  it  requires.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  comparison,  which  thus  discourages  them, 
ou^ht  never  to  be  made.  The  good  which  their 
efiorts  can  produce,  may  be  too  minute  to  bear 
any  aensible  proportion  to  th«  sum  of  public  hap- 
piness, yet  may  be  their  share,  may  be  enough  for 
them.  The  proper  question  is  not,  whether  the 
ffood  we  aim  at  be  great  or  little ;  still  less,  whe- 
tner  it  be  great  or  uttle  in  compariaoa  with  the 
whole ;  but  whether  it  be  the  most  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  perform.  A  single  action  may  be, 
as  it  were,  nothing  to  the  ag^n^ate  of  moral  good ; 
so  also  may  be  the  a^nt  ^t  may  still,  therefore, 
be  the  proportion  which  is  required  of  Aim.  In 
all  things  nature  works  by  numbers.  Her  greatest 
eflects  are  achieved  by  tlie  joint  operation  of  mul- 
titudes of  (separately  considered)  insignifii^nt  in- 
dividuals. It  is  enough  for  each  that  it  executes 
its  office.  It  is  not  its  concern,  because  it  does 
not  depend  upon  its  will,  what  place  that  office 
holds  m,  or  what  proportion  it  bears  to,  the  gene- 
ral result  Let  our  onl;jr  comparison  tlierefore  be, 
between  our  opportunities  and  the  use  which  we 
make  of  them.  When  we  wouM  extend  our 
views,  or  stretch  out  our  hand,  to  distant  and 
general  good,  we  are  commonly  lost  and  sunk  in 
the  magnituoe  of  the  subject  Particular  good, 
and  the  particular  good  which  lies  within  our 
reach,  is  all  we  are  concerned  to  attempt,  or  to  in- 
quire about  Not  the  smallest  eflbrt  will  be  for- 
gotten: not  a  particle  of  our  virtue  will  fiUl  to  the 
ground.  Whether  successful  or  not,  our  endea- 
vours will  be  recorded ;  will  be  estimated,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  which  th^  bear  to  the 
universal  interest,  but  according  to  the  relation 
which  they  hold  to  our  means  and  opportunities ; 
according  to  the  disinterestedness,  the  sincerity, 
with  which  we  undertook,  the  pains  and  perseve- 
rance  with  which  we  carried  them  on.  It  may  be 
true,  and  I  think  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
that  the  right  use  of  great  faculties  or  great  oppor- 
tunities wm  be  more  highly  rewards,  than  tho 
right  use  of  inferior  faculties  and  less  (M>portuni- 
ties.  He  that  with  ten  tajents  had  maoe  ten  ti>- 
lents  more,  was  placed  over  ten  cities.  The  neg- 
lected talent  was  also  ffiven  to  him.  He  who 
with  five  talents  had  made  five  more,  though  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  was 
placed  only  over  five  cities.*  This  distinction 
might,  witnout  any  ^reat  harshness  to  our  moral 
feelinffs,  be  resolved  mto  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Benenu^:  but  we  can  see,  perhaps,  enough  of 
the  subject  to  perceive  that  it  was  just.  The  merit 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  in 
one  case  than  the  other.  The  danger,  the  activity, 
the  care,  the  solicitude,  were  greater.  Still  both 
received  rewards,  abundant  beyond  measure  when 
compared  with  the  services,  equitable  and  propor- 
tioned when  oompared  with  one  another. 

That  our  obligation  is  commensurate  with  our 
opportunity,  ana  that  the  possession  of  the  oppor- 
tunity is  sufficient,  without  any  further  or  more 
formal  command,  to  create  the  obligation,  is  a 
principle  of  morality  and  of  Scripture ;  and  is  alike 
true  in  all  countries.  But  that  power  and  property 
so  forgo  together,  as  to  constitute  private  foitun^ 


*liatt.xKv.9O.0(Mf. 
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into  pubHc  stations,  as  to  cast  upon  larse  portions 
of  the  oomnianity  occasions  which  render  the  pre- 
ceding principles  nK>re  constantljr  applicable,  is 
the  effect  of  civil  institutions,  and  is  found  in  no 
country  more  than  in  ours;  if  in  any  so  much. 
With  us  a  great  part  of  the  public  busmess  of  the 
country  is  transacted  bjr  the  country  itself:  and 
upon  the  prudent  and  faithful  management  of  it, 
depends,  in  a  very  considerable  debtee,  the  inte- 
rior prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  satisfiiction 
of  great  txxlies  of  the  people.  Not  only  offices  of 
nu^istracy,  which  aaod  and  pervade  every  dis- 
trict, are  delegated  to  the  prinapal  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  there  is  erected  in  every 
county  a  high  and  venerable  tribunal,  to  which 
owners  of  permanent  pruperty,  down  almost  to 
their  lowest  classes,  ars  indiscriminately  called; 
and  called  to  take  part,  not  in  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  meeting,  but  in  the  most  efficient 
and  important  of  its  functions.  The  wisdom  of 
man  hath  not  devised  a  happier  institution  than 
that  of  juries,  or  one  founded  in  a  juster  know- 
led^  of  human  life,  or  of  the  human  capacity.  In 
junsprudenoe,  as  in  every  science,  the  points  ulti- 
mately rest  upon  common  sense.  But  to  reduce 
a  question  to  these  points,  and  to  propose  them 
accurately,  requires  not  only  an  understanding 
superior  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  decide  upon 
them  when  proposed,  but  oftentimes  also  a  tech- 
nical and  peculiar  erudition.  Agreeably  to  this 
difldnction,  which  runs  perhaps  Uurough  all  sci- 
ences, what  is  prehminaiy  ana  preparatory  is  left 
to  the  legal  protession;  what  is  final,  to  the  plain 
understfuiding  of  plain  men.  But  since  it  is  ne- 
oessaiy  that  the  judgment  of  such  men  should  be 
informed;  and  since  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
Hut  advice  which  fiills  with  so  much  weight, 
should  be  drawn  fiom  the  purest  sources;  j^aajgBB 
are  sent  down  to  us,  who  have  snent  their  fives  in 
the  study  and  administration  ctf  the  laws  of  their 


country,  and  who  come  amongst  os,  strumas  (i» 
our  contentions,  if  we  have  any,  our  parties,  and 
our  prejudices ;  stnmg^  to  every  thing  except 
the  evidence  which  tbey  hear.  The  e&ct  cor- 
responds with  the  wisdom  of  the  desigii.  Joria 
may  etr,  and  firequently  do  so;  but  tnere  is  no 
i^stem  of  error  incorporated  with  theb  constito- 
tion.  Corruption,  terror,  influence  are  excluded  bj 
it ;  and  prejudice,  in  a  great  degree,  though  not 
entirely.  This  danger,  which  consists  la  joria 
viewing  one  class  of  men,  or  one  class  of  nghu^ 
in  a  more  or  less  favourable  light  than  another,  is 
the  only  one  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  guaided 
aj^ainst  It  is  a  disposition,  which,  whenever  it 
rises  up  in  the  minus  of  jurors,  ought  to  be  r»- 
pressea  by  their  probity,  their  consciences,  the 
sense  of  their  duty,  tlie  xemembranoe  of  thdr 
oaths. 

And  this  institution  is  noi  more  salutaiy,  than 
it  is  grateful  and  honourable  to  those  popokur  feel- 
ings of  which  all  good  governments  are  tender. 
Hear  the  language  of  the  law.  In  the  moat  mo- 
mentous interests,  in  the  last  peril  indeed  of  hu- 
man life,  the  accused  ^ppeaJs  to  God  and  his 
country,  "  which  oountiy  you  are."  What  pomp 
of  titles,  what  dirolay  of  honours,  can  eqaal  \m 
real  dignity  which  these  few  words  confer  apon 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  1  They  ahoir, 
by  terms  the  most  solemn  and  significant,  how 
highly  the  hw  deems  of  the  functions  and  chaincler 
of  a  juiy ;  they  show  also,  with  what  care  of  the 
safety  of  the  subject  it  is,  that  the  same  law  has 
provided  for  every  one  a  recourse  to  the  feir  and 
indiflferent  artxtiation  of  his  neighbours.  This  ii 
substantial  equality;  real  freedom:  eooafi^  d 
protection;  freedom  from  injustice.  May  it  ne- 
ver be  invaded,  never  abused !  May  it  be  per- 
petuall  And  it  will  be  so,  if  the  afliectioQ  of  the 
country  continue  to  be  preserved  to  it,  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  are  charged  with  its  office. 
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AD  VERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  (if  these  SermonSj  by  a  codicil  to  his  uUl^  declares  as/oUotps : — "  ^jTwiy  life  had  been 
continued^  it  vas  my  intention  to  hate  printed  at  Sunderland  a  Volume  qf  Sermons — about  500 
copies;  to  be  distributed  gratis  in  the  parish  ;  and  I  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  design  as  to  have 
transcribed  several  Sermons  for  that  purpose^  which  are  in  a  parcel  by  Ihemsetves.  There  is  also  a 
parcel  from  which  I  intended  to  make  otfier  transcripts ;  but  the  business  is  in  an  imperfect  un- 
flnishixl  state  ;  the  arrangement  is  not  settled  further  than  that  I  thought  the  Sermon  on  Serious- 
ness in  Religion  should  come  frstj  and  then  the  doctrinal  Sermons:  there  are  also  many  repetitions 
in  tAem,  and  some  that  might  be  omitted  or  consolidated  with  others."  The  codicil  then  goes  on  to 
direct f  that^  qfter  such  disposition  should  have  been  made  respecting  the  Manuscripts  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary y  they  should  be  printed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  the  expense  qf  the  tester 
tor's  executors  y  and  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  frst  to  those  who  frequented  church,  then  to 
farmers^  families  in  the  country,  then  to  such  as  had  a  person  in  the  family  who  could  read,  and 
were  likely  to  read  them:  and,  finally,  it  is  added,  "  I  would  not  have  the  said  Sermons  published 
forsaU." 

In  compliance  with  this  direction,  the  following  Sermons  were  selected,  printed,  and  distributed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  and  about  the  parish  qf  Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  the  year  1806. 

TTiese  Discourses  were  not  origincUly  composedfor  publication,  but  were  written  for,  and,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Manuscripts,  had  most  qfthem  been  preached  at  the  parish  Churches  qf  which,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  qfthe  Author's  l\fe,  he  had  the  care.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Author's  intention  that 
they  should  not  be  published,  but  the  eireulation  qfsuch  a  number  as  he  had  directed  by  his  will  to 
be  distributed,  rendered  it  impossible  to  adhere  to  that  intention  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
publish  them,  as  the  only  means  qf  preventing  a  surreptitious  sale. 


SERMON  L 
SERIOUSNESS  IN  RELIGION  INDISPENSABLE  ABOVE  ALL  OTHER  DISPOSITIONS 


— ^  ye  thertfore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer. — 1  Pet.  It.  7 


The  fint  leqmnte  in  religion  is  serioasnefls. 
No  impiemon  can  be  made  without  it  An  or- 
deily  hfis,  ao  &r  as  others  are  able  to  observe  us, 
k  now  and  then  produced  by  prudential  motives, 
or  by  dint  of  halnt;  but  without  seriousness, 
Uiere  can  be  no  religious  principle  at  the  bottom, 
no  course  of  conduct  flowing  from  religious 
motives:  in  a  wofd,  there  can  be  no  religion.  This 
cannot  exist  without  seriousness  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Perfams  a  teacher  of  religion  nas  more  dif- 
ficult in  producing  seriousness  amongst  his  hear- 
ers, tnan  m  unyt  other  part  of  his  office.  Unti] 
he  succeed  in  tms,  he  loses  his  labour :  and  when 
once,  from  any  cause  whatever,  a  spirit  of  leVity 
has  taken  hoki  of  a  mind,  it  is  next  to  impossibte 
to  plant  serious  considerations  in  that  mmd.  It 
is  seldom  to  be  done,  except  by  some  great  shock 
or  alarm,  sufficient  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
tbe  dispcaitkm:  and  which  is  God's  own  way  of 
brining  about  the  bttsineas. 


One  might  have  expected  that  events  so  awfiil 
and  tremendous,  as  death  and  judgment ;  that  a 
question  so  deeply  interesting,  as  whether  we 
snail  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  cmild  in  no  possible 
case,  and  in  no  consUtution  of  mind  whatever. 
&il  of  exciting  the  roost  serious  apprehension  and 
concern.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  a  thoughtless,  a 
careless,  a  sensual  world,  many  are  always  found 
who  can  resist,  and  who  do  resist,  the  force  and 
importance  of  all  these  reflections,  that  is  to  say, 
they  suffer  nothing  of  the  kind  to  enter  into  their 
thoughts.  There  are  nown  men  and  women, 
nay,  even  middle  aged  persons,  who  have  not 
thought  seriously  ammt  relimon  an  hour,  nor  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
hves.  This  great  object  of  human  solicitude  af- 
fects not  them  in  any  manner  whatever. 

It  cannot  be  without  iu  use  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  a  levity  of  temper,  which  so  effec- 
tually obstructs  the  admission  of  every  religious 
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uifkienQe,  and  whldi  I  ■honld  dmosC  call  oima- 
turel. 

Now  there  is  a  namerotis  class  of  mankind, 
who  are  wrought  upon  b^  nothing  but  what  ap- 
plies immedia!tely  to  their  senses ;  by  what  they 
see,  or  by  what  they  feel ;  by  pleasures  or  pains, 
or  by  the  near  prospect  of  pleasures  and  pains 
which  they  actually  experience  or  actually  Observe. 
But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  religion  to  hold  out 
to  our,  consideration  consequences  which  we  do 
not  perceive  at  the  time.  That  is  its  ver^  office 
and  province.  Therefore  if  men  will  restrict  and 
oonnae  all  their  regards  and  all  theb  cares  to 
things  which  they  perceive  with  their  outward 
senses;  if  they  wiU  yield  up  their  understanding 
to  their  senses,  both  in  what  these  senses  are  m- 
ted  to  apprehendj  and  in  what  they  are  not  fitted 
to  apprehend,  it  is  utterly  impossible  Sat  religion 
to  settle  in  their  hearts,  or  for  them  to  entertain 
anj  serious  concern  about  the  matter.  But  surely 
this  conduct  is  completely  irrational,  and  can  lead 
to  notlung  but  ruin.  It  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  there  is  nothing  above  us,  about  us,  or 
future,  by  which  we  can  be  affected,  but  the  things 
which  we  see  with  our  eyes  or  feel  by  our  touch. 
All  which  is  untrue.  "The  invisible  things  of 
€kxl  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  (^rly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  seen ; 
even  his  eternal  Power  and  Gtnhead;"  which 
means,  that  the  order,  contrivance,  and  desurn,  dis- 
played in  the  creation,  prove  v^itn  certainty,  that 
there  is  more  in  nature  than  what  we  really  see; 
and  that  amongst  the  invisible  things  of  the 
univeisej  there  is  a  Being,  the  author  and  original 
of  all  this  contrivance  and  deagn,  and,  by  conse- 
anence,  a  heing  of  stupendous  power,  ana  of  wis- 
dom and  knomedge  incomparably  exalted  above 
any  wisdom  or  knowledge  which  we  see  in  man; 
and  that  he  stands  in  t£  same  relatbn  to  us  as 
the  maker  does  to  the  thing  made.  The  things 
which  are  seen  are  not  ma£  of  the  things  whidi  < 
do  appear.  This  is  plain :  and  this  argument  is 
independent  of  Scripture  and  Revelation.  What 
further  moral  or  rehgious  consequences  properly 
follow  from  it,  is  an<Sber  question ;  but  the  propo- 
flitioa  itself  shows,  that  the^  who  cannot,  and 
they  who  will  not,  raise  their  minds  above  the 
mere  information  of  their  senses,  are  in  a  state 
of  gross  error  as  to  the  real  truth  of  things,  and 
are  also  in  a  state  to  which  the  Acuities  m  man 
ought  not  to  be  degraded.  A  person  of  this  sort 
may^  with  respect  to  religion,  remain  a  child  all 
his  life,  A  child  natiruly  has  no  concern  but 
about  the  things  which  directly  meet  its  senses ; 
and  the  person  we  describe  is  in  the  same  condition. 

Agun :  there  is  a  race  of  giddy  thoughtless 
men  and  women,  of  young  men  uid  young  women 
more  especially,  who  look  no  fuither  tnan  the 
next  day,  the  next  week,  the  next  month ;  seldom 
or  ever  so  fiir  as  Uie  next  year.  Present  pleasure 
is  every  thing  with  them.— The  sports  of  the  day, 
the  amusements  of  the  evening,  entertainments 
and  diversions,  occupy  all  their  concern ;  and  so 
long  as  these  can  be  supplied  in  succession,  so 
long  as  they  can  ^o  fnm  one  diverrion  to  another, 
their  minds  remam  in  a  state  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  eveiy  thing  except  their  pleasures.  Now 
what  chance  has  r^igion  with  such  dispositions  as 
these  1  Yet  these  dispositions,  begun  in  early  life, 
and  fevoured  by  circumstances,  wat  is,  by  afflu- 
ence and  health,  deave  to  a  man's  character  much 
beyond  the  period  of  life  in  which  they  might 


seem  to  be  excusable.  Excosable  M I  ny  1  I 
ought  rather  to  have  said  that  they  am  cootiaiy 
to  reason  and  duty,  in  every  condition  and  at 
every  period  of  tife.  Even  in  youth  they  are  built 
upon  mlsehood  and  foUy.  Young  persons  aswell 
as  oM,  find  that  things  do  actuafly  come  to  pass. 
Evils  and  mischiefe,  which  they  regarded  as  dis- 
tant as  out  of  their  view,  as  beyond  the  line  and 
reacQL  of  their  preparations  or  their  concern,  oeme, 
they  find,  to  be  actually  felt  They  find  thai  no- 
thing is  aone  by  slighting  them  beibiehand ;  for, 
however  neglected  or  despised,  perhaps  ricficokd 
and  derided,  they  come  not  only  to  be  things  pre- 
sent, but  the  very  things,  and  the  only  things, 
about  which  their  anxiety  is  empkiyed;  beoome 
serious  things  indeed,  as  being  the  things  which 
now  make  them  wretched  and  miserable.  There- 
fore a  man  must  learn  to  be  affected  by  evenis 
which  appear  to  lie  at  some  distance,  before  he 
will  be  seriously  aiSected  by  religion. 

Again:  the  general  course  of  edncatioD  is  macfa 
against  religious  seriousness,  even  without  those 
mo  conduct  education  foreseeing  or  intiwMKng 
any  such  effect  Many  of  us  are  brought  uf 
with  this  world  set  before  us,  and  nothing  efae. 
Whatever  promotes  this  world's  prosperity  ii 
praiied  ^  whatever  hurts  and  obstructs  and  preja- 
dices  this  world's  prosperity  is  blamed :  and  there 
all  praise  and  censure  end.  We  see  mankind 
about  us  in  motion  and  action,  but  all  these  mo- 
tions and  actions  directed  to  worldly  objects.  We 
hear  their  conversation,  but  it  is  all  the  aamewsy. 
And  this  is  what  we  see  and  hear  from  the  fint 
The  views  which  are  continuaUy  placed  before 
our  eyes,  regard  this  life  alone  and  ite  intererta. 
Can  it  then  w  wondered  at  that  an  early  woMj- 
mtndedness  is  bred  in  our  hearts,  so  stm^  ai 
to  shut  out  heavenly-mindedness  «itirely1  In 
the  contest  which  ii  always  carrying  on  between 
this  world  and  the  next,  it  is  no  dimcuH  thing  to 
see  what  advanta^  this  world  has.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  advantages  is,  that  it  t 


me  mind :  it  gets  the  first  hold  and  the  first  pos- 
sesaon.  Chudhood  and  youth,  left  to  themsefveiL 
are  necessarily  guided  by  sense ;  and  seoae  is  sll 
on  the  suie  of  this  world.  Meditatioiibiinpw 
to  kx)k  towards  a  future  life;  but  then  mtrntk- 
tion  comes  afterwards:  it  only  comes  when  the 
nund  is  already  filled  and  engaged  and  ooca|aed, 
nay,  often  crowded  and  surcnaiged  with  wotk^ 
id^.  It  is  not  only,  therefore,  fair  and  ri^h^ 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  to  rehgttt 
all  the  advantage  we  can  give  it  \^  dint  of  edoea- 
tion  j  for  all  that  can  be  dmie  is  too  little  to  set  re- 
ligion upon  an  equality  with  its  rival ;  which  rival 
is  the  world.  A  creature  which  is  to  pass  a  osal 
portion  of  ite  existence  in  one  state,  and  that  stale 
to  be  preparatory  to  another,  ought,  no  doofat,  ts 
have  ito  attention  constantly  fix^  upon  its  okcri- 
or  and  jpermanent  destination.  And  this  wooU 
be  so,  if^the  question  between  them  came  ftiriy 
before  the  mind.  We  should  listen  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  should  embrace  religion,  we  shoud 
enter  into  every  thing  which  hi^  relation  to  the 
subject,  vrith  a  concern  and  impression,  even  6r 
more  than  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  eager  sad 
ardent  as  they  are.  excite.  But  the  qoesftioD  be- 
tween religion  and  the  world  does  not  come  feiilf 
before  us.  What  surrounds  us  is  tfaaa  worid; 
what  addresses  our  senses  and  our  pawions  istbi 
worid;  what  is  at  hand,  what  is  in  contact  with  n, 
what  acts  upon  lis,  what  we  act  npon,  is  diiswgild. 
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Reason,  faith,  and  hope,  aie  the  only  principlea 
to  which  religion  aj^plies,  or  poosibly  can  apply : 
and  it  is  reason,  faith,  and  nope,  striving  with 
sense,  striving  with  temptation,  striving  for  things 
alisent  against  things  which  are  present.  That 
religion,  therefore,  may  not  be  quite  excluded  and 
overborne,  may  not  quite  sink  under  these  power- 
ful causes,  every  support  ought  to  be  ^iven  to 
it,  which  can  be  given  by  educatbn,  by  instruc- 
tion, and,  above  dl,  by  the  example  of  those,  to 
whom  youn^  persons  look  up,  acting  with  a  view 
to  a  future  life  themselves. 

Again :  it  is  the  nature  of  woridly  business  of 
all  kinds,  especially  of  much  hurry  or  over-em- 
plovment,  or  over-anxiety  in  business,  to  shut  out 
and  keep  out  religion  from  the  mind.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  tSe  state  of  mind  which  this  cause 
produces,  ought  to  be  called  a  want  of  seriousness 
in  religion.  It  becomes  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence towards  religion ;  but  is  it  properly  a  want 
ijf  seriousness  upon  the  subject?  f  think  it  is; 
and  in  this  way.  We  are  never  serious  upon  any 
matter  which  we  regard  as  trifling.  This  is  im- 
possible. And  we  are  led  to  re^ird  a  thin^  as 
triflinff,  which  engages  no  portion  of  our  habitual 
thoughts,  in  comparison  with  what  other  things 
do. 

But  further:  the  worid,  even  in  its  innocent 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  has  a  tendency  unfavour- 
able'to  the  reUgious  sentiment  But  were  these 
all  it  had  to  contend  with,  the  stronff  application 
which  religion  makes  to  the  thoughts  whenever 
we  think  m  it  at  all,  the  strong  interest  which  it 
presents  to  us,  might  enable  it  to  overcome  and 
prevail  in  the  contest  But  there  is  another  ad- 
versary to  oppose,  much  more  formidable;  and 
that  is  sensuality ;  an  addiction  to  sensual  plea- 
sures. It  is  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit  I  that  is  the  war  which  is  waffed  within  us. 
So  it  is,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause,  that 
sensual  indulgences,  over  and  above  their  proper 
criminality,  as  sins,  as  offences  against  God*s 
commands,  have  a  specific  effect  upon  the  heart 
of  man  in  destroying  the  religious  principle  with- 
in him;  or  still  more  surely  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  that  principle.  It  eitner  induces  an 
open  pro&neness  of  conversation  and  behaviour, 
which  scorns  and  contemns  religion ;  a  kind  of 
profligacy,  which  rejects  and  sets  at  nought  the 
whofe  thing;  or  it  brings  upon  the  heart  an 
averseness  to  the  subject,  a  fixed  dislike  and  re- 
luctance to  enter  upon  its  concerns  in  any  way 
whatever.  That  a  resolved  sinner  should  set 
himself  against  a  religion  which  tolerates  no  sin, 
is  not  to  I&  wondered  at.  He  is  against  religion, 
because  religion  is  against  the  course  of  life  upon 
which  he  has  entered,  and  which  he  does  not  feel 
himself  willing  to  give  up.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  is  it  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  The 
effect  we  allude  to  is  not  so  reasoning  or  argu- 
mentative as  this.  It  is  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mind.  The  heart  is  rendered  unsusceptible  of  re- 
ligious impressions,' incapable  of  a  senous  regard 
to  religion.  And  this  effect  belongs  to  sins  of 
sensuimty  more  than  to  other  sins.  It  is  a  conse- 
quence which  almost  universally  follows  fifom 
them. 

We  measure  the  importance  of  things,  not  by 
what,  or  according  to  what  they  are  in  truth,  but 
by  and  according  to  the  space  and  room  which 
they  occupy  in  our  minds.  Now  our  business, 
our  trade,  our  schemes,  our  pursuits,  our  gains, 


our  losses,  our  fortunes,  possessmg  so  much  of 
our  minds,  whether  we  regard  the  hours  we  ex- 
pend in  meditating  upon  them,  or  the  earnestness 
with  which  we  think  about  tnem;  and  religion 
{Mssessing  so  little  share  of  our  thought  either  in 
time  or  earnestness;  the  consec^uence  b,  that 
worldly  interest  comes  to  be  M^e  senous  thing  with 
us,  religion  comparatively  the  trifle.  Men  of  bu- 
siness are  naturaJly  serious;  but  all  their  serious- 
ness KB  absorbed  by  their  buriness.  In  reli^on 
they  are  no  more  serious  than  tjbe  most  giddy 
charactera  are ;  than  those  characters  are,  which 
betray  levity  in  all  thinss. 

Again :  the  want  of  due  seriousness  in  religion 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence or  disuse  of  religious  ordinances  and  exer- 
cises. I  use  two  terms;  absence  and  distue. 
Some  have  never  attended  upon  any  religious  or- 
dinance, or  practised  any  religious  exercises,  since 
the  time'they  were  bora;  some  very  few  times  in 
their  lives.    With  these  it  b  the  absence  of  reli- 

P  ordinances  and  exercises.  There  are  others, 
many  we  iear  of  this  description,)  who 
whilst  under  the  guidance  of  their  parents,  have 
frequented  religious  ordinances,  and  been  trained 
up  to  religious  exercises,  but  who,  when  they 
came  into  more  public  life,  and  to  be  their  own 
masters,  and  to  mix  in  the  i)lea8ures  of  th« 
worid,  or  engage  themselves  in  its  business  and 
pursuits,  have  forsaken  these  duties  in  whole  or 
m  a  ^reat  decree.  With  these  it  is  the  diatue  of 
religious  ordinances  and  exercises.  But  I  must 
also  explain  what  I  mean  by  religious  ordinances 
and  exercises.  By  religious  ordinances^  I  mean 
the  being  instructed  m  our  catechism  in  our 
youth;  attending  upon  public  worship  at  church: 
the  keeping  holy  toe  Lord's  day  r^ularly  and 
inost  particularly.  tcM^ether  with  a  few  other  days 
in  the  year,  by  which  some  ver^  principal  events 
and  passages  of  the  Christian  history  are  comme- 
morated ;  and,  at  its  proper  season,  the  more  so- 
lemn office  of  receiving  the  Lord  s  Supper.  These 
are  80  many  rites  and  ordinances  of  Christianity ; 
oonceraing  all  which  it  may  be  said,  that  with  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  especially  of  that  class 
of  mankind  wlpch  must,  or  does,  give  much  of  its 
time  and  care  to  worldly  concerns,  they  are  little 
less  than  absolutely  necessary;  if  we  Judge  it  to 
be  necessary  to  maintain  and  uphold  any  senti- 
ment, any  impression,  any  seriousness  about  reli- 
gion in  the  mind  at  alL  They  are  necessary  to 
preserve  in  the  thoughts  a  pkice  for  the  subject ; 
they  are  necessary  tlut  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
may  not  even  be  closed  up  against  it.  Were  all 
days  of  the  week  alike,  and  employed  alike ;  was 
there  no  difference  or  distinction  b^ween  Sunday 
and  work-day ;  was  there  not  a  church  in  the  na- 
tion :  were  we  never,  from  one  year's  end  to  ano- 
ther, called  together  to  participate  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  were  thire  no  set  forms  of  pubhc  worship : 
no  ptfticolar  persons  appointed  to  minister  and 
officiate,  indeed  no  assemblies  for  public  worship 
at  all;  no  joint  prayers;  no  preaching;  still  reli- 
gion, in  itself,  in  its  reality  and  importance,  in  its 
end  and  event,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  what 
it  is:  we  should  still  have  to  account  for  our  con- 
duct; there  would  still  be  heaven  and  hell ;  salva- 
tion and  perdition ;  there  would  still  be  the  laws 
of  God,  both  natural  and  revealed  ;  all  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  authority  of  a  Creator  can  impose 
upon  a  creature;  all  the  gratitude  which  is  due 
from  a  rational  being  tOjl"^    *  ^^ ' *  '^'"- — ' 
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erery  blessijig  which  he  enjoys;    lastly,  there 
would  still  be  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Je- 
sus Christ.  AH  these  things  would,  with  or  with- 
out rellffious  ordinances,  be  equally  real,  and  exist- 
infjT,  and  valid :  but  men  would  not  think  equally 
about  them.    Many  would  entirely  and  totally 
neglect  them.    Some  there  would  always  be  of  a 
more  devout,  or  serious,  or  contemplative  disposi- 
tion, who  would  retain  a  lively  sense  of  these 
things  under  all  dreumstances  and  all  disadvan- 
tages, who  would  never  lose  their  veneration  for 
them,  never  forget  them.    But  firom  others,  from 
the  careless,  the  busy,  the  followen  of  pleasure, 
the  purauers  of  wealth  or  advancement,  these 
things  would  slip  away  from  the  thoughts  entirely. 
Together  with  religious  ordinances  we  men- 
tioned r«/^^u«  exercises.  By  the  term  religious 
exercises^  I  in  particular  mean  private  prayer: 
whether  it  be  at  set  times,  as  in  the  morning  and 
evening  of  eacli  dav ;  or  whether  it  be  called  forth 
by  occasions,  as  when  we  are  to  form  some  mo- 
mentous decision,  or  enter  upon  some  great  under- 
taking; or  when  we  are  under  some  preosing 
difficulty  or  deep  distress,  some  excruciating  bo- 
dily pain  or  heavy  affliction;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  no  less  properly,  when  we  have  lately 
beeif>  receiving  some  signal  benefit,  experiencing 
some  signal  mercy;  such  as  preservation  fiom 
danger,  relief  from  difficulty  or  oistress,  abatement 
of  pain,  recovery  from  sickness :  for  by  prayer, 
let  It  be  observeu,  we  mean  devotion  in  general ; 
and  thanksgiving  is  devotion  as  much  as  prayer 
itself    I  mean  private  prayer,  as  here  described ; 
and  I  also  mean,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  natu- 
ral form  of  private  prayer,  short  ejaculatory  ex- 
temporaneous addresses  to  G^,  as  often  as  either 
the  reflections  which  rise  up  in  our  minds,  let 
them  come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  or  the 
objects  and  incidents  which  seise  our  attention, 
prompt  us  to  utter  them ;  which  in  a  religiously 
disposed  mind,  will  be  the  case,  I  may  say.  every 
hour,  and  which  ejaculation  may  be  oflfered  up  to 
God  in  any  posture,  in  any  place,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion.   Amongst  religious  exercises,  I  also  reckon 
family  prayer,  which  unites  many  of  the  uses 
both  of  public  worship  and  private  prayer.    The 
reading  of  reli^ous  tx^oks  is  likewise  to  be  ac- 
counted a  Tt'ligious  exercise.    Religious  medita- 
tion still  more  so;  and  more  so  for  this  reason, 
that  it  implies  and  includes  that  most  important 
duty,  self-examination ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  next  to 
impossible  for  a  man  to  meditate  upon  religion, 
without  meditating  at  the  same  time  upon  his 
own  present  condition  with  respect  to  the  tremen- 
dous altemaHve  which  is  to  take  place  upon  him 
afler  his  death. 

These  are  what  we  understand  by  religious  ex- 
ercises ;  and  they  are  all  so  far  of  the  sam^  nature 
with  religious  ordinances,  that  they  are  aids  and 
helps  of  religion  itself;  and  I  think  that  religious 
senousness  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  soul 
without  them. 

But  again :  a  cause  which  has  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  destroy  religious  seriousness,  and  which  al- 
most infallibly  prevents  its  formation  and  growth 
in  young  minds,  is  levity  in  conversation  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  or  upon  subjects  connected  with 
reli^on.  Whether  we  regard  the  practice  with 
respect  to  those  who  use  it,  or  to  those  who  hear 
it,  It  is  highly  to  be  blamed,  and  is  productive  of 
great  mischief.  In  those  who  use  it,  it  amounts 
abuost  to  a  proof  that  they  are  destitute  of  leti- 


giooa  seriouBneas.  The  principle  ita^  is  destroy- 
ed in  them,  or  was  never  formed  in  them.  Upon 
those  who  hear,  its  efiect  is  this:  If  they  teve 
concern  about  religion,  and  the  disposition  towards 
reli^on  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  we 
signify  by  this  won!  seriousness^  they  will  be  in- 
wardly shocked  and  ofiended  by  the  levity  with 
which  they  hear  it  treated.  They  will,  aa  it  were, 
resent  such  treatment  of  a  subject^  which  by  them 
has  always  been  thoMffht  upon  with  awe,  and 
dread,  and  veneration,  out  toe  pain  with  which 
they  were  at  first  afifected,  goes  on  by  hcaiing  fn- 
quendy  the  same  sort  of  language  j  and  then  thi^ 
will  be  almost  sure,  if  they  examine  the  state  i 
their  minds  as  to  religion,  to  feel  a  change,  m 
themselves  for  the  worse.  This  is  the  danger  to 
which  those  are  exposed,  who  had  before  ir^nbed 
serious  impressions.  Those  who  had  not,  will  be 
prevented,  by  such  sort  of  conversation,  firom  ever 
imbibing  them  at  all ;  so  that  its  influence  is  in  sD 
cases  pernicious. 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes,  is  in 
jests  and  raillery  upon  the  opinions,  or  the  pecu- 
liarities, or  the  persons  of  men  of  partkubr  sects, 
or  who  bear  particular  names;  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  more  serious  than  ourselves.  Aai 
of  late  this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly  help  calling  it 
pro&ne  humour,  has  been  directed  chiefly  agauat 
the  followers  of  methodism.  But  against  whom- 
soever it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  1ms  all  the  fasd 
efiectsboth  upon  the  speaker  ana  the  hearer  which 
we  have  noticed :  and  as  in  other  inrtances,  so  ia 
this,  give  me  leave  to  say  that  it  is  very  much 
misplaced.  In  the  first  place,  were  the  doctriocs 
and  sentiments  of  those  who  bear  this  name  ever 
so  foolish  and  extravagant,  (I  do  not  say  that  tbey 
are  either,)  this  propositbn  I  shall  always  mia- 
tain  to  be  true,  viz.  that  the  wiklest  opinkm  that 
ever  was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion,  is  wan 
rational  than  unconcern  about  thiae  mattem 
Upon  this  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifler- 
ence ;  no  folly  so  contemptible  as  thonghtlesnwsi 
and  levity.  In  the  next  place,  do  methodnts  deserve 
this  treatment  1  Be  their  particular  doctrines  what 
they  may,  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  appear 
to  be  in  earnest  about  them ;  and  a  man  who  isia 
earnest  in  reUgion  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  still  kss 
a  fit  subject  for  derision.  I  am  no  methodidt  my- 
self. In  their  leading  doctrines  I  difler  from  thenL 
But  I  contend  that  sincere  men  are  not,  for  theae, 
or  indeed,  any  doctrines,  to  be  made  Iaughin| 
stocks  to  othmns.  1  do  not  brinff  in  the  case  of 
methodists  in  this  part  (^  my  &ooiiiae,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets,  but  fiir  the 
purpose  of  observing  (iand  I  wish  that  the  obser> 
vation  may  wei^h  with  all  my  readers)  that  the 
custom  of  treating  their  characters  and  persons, 
their  preaching  or  their  preachers,  their  meetingi 
or  worship,  with  scorn,  nas  the  pemidoiis  oonse- 
ouence  of  destroying  our  own  serioasness,  tog^ 
toer  with  the  seriousness  of  those  who  hear  or  jean 
in  such  sort  of  conversation ;  especially  if  they  be 
young  persons :  and  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
miscmef  is  actually  done  in  this  very  waj. 

A  phrase  much  used  upon  theee  occasions,  and 
frequent  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak  of  soch 
as  in  religious  matters  are  more  serious  than  them- 
selves, is,  "  that  they  are  righteous  over-Dmrh-" 
These,  it  is  true,  are  scripture  words ;  and  it  is  that 
circumstance  which  has  given  currency  to  the  ex- 
pression :  but  in  the  way  and  sense  in  wbk-hthcy 
are  used,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  exceedingly 
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misapplied.  The  text  occurs  once  in  the  Bible, 
and  only  once.  It  is  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
7th  chap,  and  16th  verse.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine  what  is  meant  by  it  in  the  place  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  a  very  obecure  passage.  It 
seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  it  relates  to  an 
external  afiectation  of  righteousness,  not  prompt- 
ed by  internal  principle :  or  rather  to  the  assuming 
the  character  of  righteousness,  merely  to  vaunt  or 
show  our  superiority  over  others;  to  conceitedness 
in  religion:  in  like  manner  as  the  caution  delivered 
in  the  same  verse,  "  be  not  over-wise,"  respects  the 
ostentation  of  wisdom,  and,  not  the  attainment  it- 
self. So  lonff  as  we  mean  by  righteousness,  a  sin- 
cere and  anxious  desire  to  seek  out  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  perform  it,  it  is  impossible  to  be  righteous 
over-much.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature: 
nor  was  it,  nor  could  it  be,  the  intention  of  any 
passage  in  the  Bible,  to  say  that  there  is,  or  to 
authorise  us  in  casting  over-righteousness  as  a 
reproach  or  a  censure  upon  any  one. 

In  like  manner  it  na»  been  objected,  that  so 
much  regard,  or,  as  the  objectors  would  call  it, 
over-regwd  for  religion,  is  mconsistent  with  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  our  fiunilies,  and  with  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  in  our  worldly  affairs.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  very  little  ground  for  this  objec- 
tion in  fact,  and  even  as  the  world  goes ;  in  reason 
and  principle  there  is  none.  A  ^ood  Christian 
divides  his  time  between  the  duties  of  religion, 
the  calls  of  business,  and  those  quiet  relaxations 
which  may  be  innocently  allowed  to  his  circum- 
stances and  condition,  and  which  will  be  chiefly 
in  his  family  or  amongst  a  few  friends.  In  this 
plan  of  life  there  is  no  confusion  or  interference 
of  its  parts ;  and  unless  a  man  be  given  to  sloth 
and  laziness,  which  are  what  religion  condemns, 
he  will  find  time  enough  for  them  all.  This  calm 
system  may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  unceasing 
eagerness,  hurry,  and  anxiety  about  worldly  aP 
fairs,  in  which  some  men  pass  their  lives ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  every  thing  which  reasonable  pru- 
dence requires ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
usefulness  in  our  stations,  which  is  a  main  point. 
Indeed,  compare  the  hours  which  serious  persons 
spend  in  relimous  exercises  and  meditations,  with 
the  hours  which  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious 
spend  in  idleness  and  vice  and  expensive  diver- 
sions, and  you  will  perceive  on  which  side  of  the 
oomoanson  the  advantage  lies,  even  in  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  religion 
to  support  the  objection.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
true,  what  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  religion 
oo^ht  to  be  the  rule  of  Ufe,  not  the  business ;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  the  subject  matter  even  of 
religious  duties  lies  in  the  comtnon  afiairs  and 
transactions  of  the  world.  Diligence  in  our  call- 
ing is  an  example  of  this ;  which,  however,  kee])s 
both  a  inan*s  head  and  hands  at  work  upon  busi- 
tieas  merely  temporal  -  vet  religion  may  be  govern- 
ing him  here  meanwhile.  G^  may  be  feared  in 
the  busiest  scenes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists  another 
prejudice  agiunst  rel^ous  seriousness,  arising 
from  a  notion  very  commonly  entertained,  viz.  that 
religion  leads  to  gloom  and  melancholy.  This  no- 
tion, I  am  convinced,  is  a  mistake.  Some  persons 
ire  constitutionally  subject  to  melancholy,  which 
ss  as  much  a  disease  in  them,  as  the  ague  is  a  dis- 
ieae ;  and  it  may  happen  that  such  men's  melan- 


choly shall  6ill  upon  leligioas  ideas,  as  it  may 
upon  any  other  subject  which  seizes  their  distem- 
pered unagination.  But  this  is  not  reli^n  lead- 
ing to  melancholy.  Or  it  sometimes  is  the  case 
that  men  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  religion  by 
calamity  and  affliction,  which  produce,  at  the  same 
timCj  depression  of  spirits.  But  neither  here  is 
religion  the  cause  of  this  distress  or  dejection,  or 
to  be  blamed  for  it  These  cases  being  excepted, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  alleged  against  religion 
is  the  truth.  No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by 
doing  his  duty.  On  the  contrary,  one  good  action, 
one  temptation  resisted  and  overcome,  one  sacri- 
fice of  desire  or  interest  purely  for  conscience' 
sake,  will  urove  a  cordial  for  w^eak  and  low  spirits 
beyond  what  either  indulgence  or  diversion  or 
company  can  do  for  them.  And  a  succession  afid 
course  of  such  actions  and  self-denials,  springing 
from  a  religious  principle  and  manfully  main- 
tained, is  the  best  possible  course  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  remedy  for  sinkings  and  oppressions  of 
this  kind.  Can  it  then  be  true,  that  religion  leads 
to  melancholy  1  Occasions  arise  to  every  man 
living ;  to  many  very  severe,  as  well  as  repeated 
occasions,  in  which  the  hopes  of  religion  are  the 
only  stay  that  is  left  him.  Godly  men  have  that 
within  them  which  cheers  and  comforts  them  in 
their  saddest  hours :  ungodly  men  have  that  which 
strikes  their  heart,  like  a  dagger,  in  its  gayest  mo- 
ments. GKxily  mon  discover,  what  is  very  true, 
but  what,  by  most  men,  is  found  out  too  late, 
namely,  that  a  good  conscience,  and  the  hope  of 
our  Creator's  final  favour  and  acceptance,  are  the 
only  solid  happiness  to  be  attained  in  this  world. 
Experience  corresponds  with  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  religious  men 
are  generally  cheerful.  If  this  be  not  ol^tk-rved, 
as  might  be  expected,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is 
because  the  cheerfulness  which  rcli^on  inspires 
does  not  show  itself  in  noise  or  in  hts  and  starts 
of  merriment,  but  is  calm  and  constant.  Of  this 
the  only  true  and  valuable  kind  of  cheerfulness, 
for  all  other  kinds  are  hollow  and  unsatisfying, 
religious  men  possess  not  less  but  a  greater  share 
than  others. 

Another  destroyer  of  religious  seriousness,  and 
which  is  the  last  I  shall  mention,  is  a  certain  fatal 
turn  which  some  minds  take,  namely,  that  when 
they  find  difficulties  in  or  concerning  religion,  or 
any  of  the  tenets  of  religion,  they  forthwith  plunge 
into  irreligion ;  and  m^e  these  difficulties,  or  any 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  seems  to  their  appre- 
hension to  hang  over  the  subject,  a  ^una  and 
occasion  for^ving  full  liberty  to  tbeirinclinations, 
and  for  casting  off  the  restraints  of  religion  en- 
tunely.  This  is  the  case  with  men,  who,  at  the 
best,  perhaps,  were  only  balancing  between  the 
sanctions  of  religion  and  the  love  of  pleasure  or 
of  unjust  gain,  but  especially  the  former.  In  this 
precarious  state,,  any  objection,  or  appearance  of 
objection,  which  diminishes  the  force  of  the  reli- 
gious impression,  determines  the  balance  against 
me  side  of  virtue,  and  gives  up  the  douUer  to 
sensuality,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  fiesh.  Now, 
of  all  ways  which  a  man  can  take,  this  is  the 
surest  way  to  destruction;  and  it  is  completely 
irrational.  I  say  it  is  completely  irrational;  for 
when  we  meditate  upon  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences which  form  the  subject  of  religion,  we 
cannot  avoid  this  reflection,  that  any  degree  of 
probability  whatever,  I  had  almost  said  any  degree 
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0f  poidbifity  whatercv,  of  reli^rkm  being  true, 
ougnt  to  detennine  a  ntional  creature  lo  toect  as 
to  secure  himeelf  from  punishment  in  a  future 
state,  and  the  loss  of  that  nappineaB  which  may  be 
attained.  Therefore  he  has  no  pretence  for  al- 
leging uncertainty  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct, 
because  he  does  not  act  in  conforroity  with  that  in 
which  there  is  no  uncertainty  at  all.  In  thenezt 
place,  it  is  giving  to  apparent  difficulties  more 
weight  than  they  are  entitled  to.  I  only  request 
any  man  to  consider,  first,  the  necessary  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  the  short-sightedness  and 
the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding ;  se- 
condly, the  nature  of  those  subjects  concerning 
which  religion  treats,  so  remote  finom  our  senses, 
so  different  from  our  experience,  so  above  and  be- 
yond the  ordinary  train  and  course  of  our  ideas ; 
and  then  say,  whether  difficulties,  and  great  diffi- 
culties also,  were  not  to  be  expected ;  nay  further, 
whether  they  be  not  in  some  measure  subservient 
to  the  very  purpose  of  religion.  The  reward  of 
everlasting  file,  and  the  punishment  or  misery  of 
which  we  know  no  end,  if  they  were  present  and 
immediate,  could  not  be  withstood,  ana  would  not 
leive  any  room  for  liberty  or  choice.  But  this 
sort  of  force  upon  the  wiU  is  not  what  Gkxi  de- 
signed; nor  is  suitable  indeed  to  the  nature  of 
free,  moral,  and  accountable  agents.  The  truth 
is,  aind  it  was  most  likely  befbrenand  that  it  would 
be  so,  tiiat  amidt^t  some  points  which  are  dark, 
some  which  are  dubbus,  there  are  many  which 
are  clear  and  certain.  Now,  I  apprehencf,  that,  if 
we  act  fidthfuUy  up  to  those  points  concerning 
which  there  is  no  quesdon,  most  especially  if  we 
determine  upon  and  choose  our  rule  and  course  of 
Ufe  according  to  those  principles  of  choice  which 
all  men  whatever  allow  to  be  wise  and  safe  prin- 
ciples, and  the  only  principles  which  are  so ;  and 
conduct  ourselves  stcaulfastly  according  to  the  rule 
thus  chosen,  the  difficulties  which  remam  in  religion 
will  not  moveor disturb  us  much :  and  wiUL  as  we 
proceed,  become  gradually  less  and  fewer.  Where- 
as, if  we  b^in  with  objections;  if  all  we  consider 
about  religion  be  its  difficulties ;  but,  most  espe- 
cially, if  we  permit  the  suggestion  of  difficulties 
to  drive  us  into  a  practical  rejection  of  religion  itself, 
and  to  afford  us,  which  is  what  we  wanted,  an  ex- 
cuse to  ourselves  for  casting  off  its  restraints; 
then  the  event  will  be.  that  its  difficulties  win  mul- 
tiplv  upon  us;  its  lignt  grow  more  and  more  dim, 
and  we  shall  settle  in  the  worst  and  most  hopeless 
of  all  conditions ;  the  last  condition,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  which  any  man  living  would  wish 
his  son,  or  any  one  whom  he  loved,  and  for  whoee 
happiness  he  was  anxious,  to  be  placed ;  a  life  of 
connrmed  vice  and  dissoluteness;  founded  in  a 
fomud  renundatton  of  reliinon. 

He  that  has  to  preach  Christianity  to  persons 
in  this  state,  has  to  preach  to  stones.  He  must 
not  expect  to  be  heud,  either  with  complaoency 
or  seriousness^  or  patience^  or  even  to  esnpe  con- 
tempt and  dension.  Habits  of  thinking  are  fixed 
by  habits  of  acting ;  and  both  too  sotidfy  fixed  to 
be  moved  hv  human  persuasion.  Qod  in  his 
mercy,  and  by  his  providences,  as  well  as  by  his 
Spint,  can  touch  and  soften  the  heart  of  stone. 
And  it  is  seldom  perhaps,  that,  without  some 
strong,  and,  it  may  be,  sudden  impressions  of  this 
kind,  and  from  this  source,  serious  sentiments 
ever  penetrate  dispositions  hardened  in  the  man- 
ner whkh  we  have  here  described 


SERMON  IL 

TASTE  FOR  DEVOTIOK. 

Bui  the  hour  cometh  and  now  io^  when  ike  true 
worthippers  ohail  worship  the  Father  in  opirit 
and  in  truth:  for  the  Pother  seekeih  ojuk  to 
worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  Atm,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  <ru/A.— John  iv.  23, 24. 

A  TASTE  and  relish  for  religioas  exercise,  or 
the  want  of  it,  is  one  of  the  marks  and  tokens  bf 
which  we  may  judge  whether  our  heart  be  right 
towards  Qod  or  not  God  is  unquestionaUy  an 
object  of  devotion  to  every  creature  which  he  has 
made  capable  of  devotion ;  consequently,  our 
minds  can  never  be  riffht  towards  nim,  unkss 
they  be  in  a  devotional  name.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, but  that  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  things, 
upon  whoee  will  and  whose  mercy  vre  depend  tor 
every  thing  we  have,  and  for  every  thi^  we  kiok 
for,  ought  to  Uve  in  the  thoughts  and  aflections  of 
his  rational  creatures.  "Tnrough  thee  have  I 
been  holden  up  ever  since  I  was  bom :  thou  ait 
he  that  took  me  from  my  mother's  womb:  mw 
praise  shall  be  always  of  thee.**  If  there  be  such 
things  as  first  sentiments  towards  God,  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist  express  them.  That  devo- 
tion to  God  is  a  duty,  stands  upon  the  same  proof 
as  that  God  exists.  But  devotion  is  an  act  of  tbs 
mind  strictly.  In  a  certain  sense,  doty  to  a  fel- 
low-creature may  be  discharged  if  the  ootwani 
act  be  performed,  because  the  benefit  to  him  de- 
pends upon  the  act  Not  so  with  devotioiL  It 
18  altogether  the  operation  of  the  mind.  God  k  a 
Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  apuiiy  that  'wl 
in  mind  and  thought    The  uevotion  of  the  miiMl 


Toaj  be,  will  be,  ought  to  be,  testified  and  i 
panied  by  outward  performances  and  exprei 
but,  without  the  mind  going  along  with  it  no 
form,  no  solemnity  can  avail,  as  a  service  to  God. 
It  is  not  so  mu<Ji  a  question  under  what  mods 
men  worship  their  Maker;  but  this  is  the  ques- 
tion, whether  their  mind,  and  thoughts,  and  afiw- 
tions,  accompany  the  mode  which  they  adopt  or 
not  I  do  not  say,  that  modes  <^  worship  are  in- 
diflforent  things ;  for  certainly  one  mode  may  be 
more  rational,  more  editing,  more  pure  than  ano- 
ther; but  they  are  indifferent,  in  compariaoD  with 
the  question,  whether  the  heart  attend  the  wotdiip, 
or  be  estranged  from  it 

These  two  points,  then,  being  trae ;  first,  tfast 
devotion  is  a  auty ;  seconaly,  tlmt  the  heart  mnsi 
participate  to  make  any  thinff  we  do  devotion ;  it 
follows  that  the  heart  cannot  be  right  toward  God, 
unless  it  be  possessed  with  a  taste  and  rehsh  for  his 
service,  and  for  what  relates  to  it 

Men  may.  and  many  undoubtedly  do,  attend 
upon  acts  or  religious  worship,  and  even  fran 
religious  motives,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  without 
this  taste  and  relish  of  which  we  are  qieakiM. 
Religion  has  no  savour  for  them.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  case  of  those  who  attend  upon  the  pubfic 
worship  of  the  church,  or  of  then  oommunioo, 
from  compliance  with  custom,  out  of  regmid  to 
station,  for  example's  sake  merely,  fincMn  habit 
merely ;  still  less  to  the  case  of  tliose  who  have 
particular  worldly  views  in  so  doing.  I  lay  the 
case  of  such  persons,  for  the  present,  out  of  the 
question;  and  I  conader  only  the  case  of  those^ 
who  knowing  and  believing  the  wonfaip  of  God 
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to  be  a  duty,  and  that  the  wilful  neglect  of  thii, 
as  of  other  dutiee,  must  look  forward  to  future 
puniflhment,  do  join  in  worBhip  from  a  principle 
(^obedience,  from  a  conaderation  of  those  conae- 
auencee  which  will  follow  diiiobedienoe ;  from  the 
war  indeed  of  GKkI,  and  the  dread  of  hia  judg- 
ments (and  so  far  from  motives  of  religion,)  ]^et 
without  any  taste  or  relish  for  reli^us  exorcise 
itsdf  TfaAt  is  the  case  I  am  considering.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  presume  to  speak  harshly  of  any 
conduct,  which  proceeds,  in  any  manner,  from  a 
resard  to  God,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future 
judgment  God,  in  his  Scriptures,  holds  out  to 
man  terrors,  as  well  as  promises;  punishment 
after  death,  as  well  as  reward.  Undoubtedly  he 
intended  those  motives  which  he  himself  proposes, 
to  operate  and  have  their  influence.  Wherever 
they  operate,  good  ensues ;  very  great  and  import- 
ant good,  compared  with  the  cases  in  which  they 
do  not  operate ;  yet  not  all  the  good  we  would 
desire,  not  all  which  is  attainable,  not  all  which 
we  outf  ht  to  aim  at,  in  our  Christian  course.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge : 
but  calling  it  the  beginning,  imphes  that  we  oufht 
to  proceed  further ;  nam^y,  m>m  his  fear  toois 
feve. 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  subject  before 
as:  the  man  who  serves  God  froma  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  and  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  by 
constraint,  is,  bevond  all  comparison,  in  a  better 
situation  as  touching  his  salvation,  than  he  who 
defies  this  dread  and  breaks  through  this  constraint. 
He,  in  a  wend,  who  obeys,  from  whatever  motive 
his  obedience  springs,  provided  it  be  a  reli^ous 
motive,  is  of  a  character,  as  well  as  in  a  condition, 
infinitely  preferable  to  tne  character  and  condition 
of  the  man  whom  no  motives  whatever  can  induce 
to  perform  his  duty.  Still  it  is  true,  that  if  he 
feels  not  within  himself  a  taste  and  relish  for  the 
iervioe  which  he  perfcnms,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
eonsiderstioo  how  much  less  acceptable  his  ser- 
▼ices  mav  be,)  and  for  devotion  itself,  he  wants 
one  satis&ctory  evidence  of  his  heart  being  ri^ht 
towards  GKkI.  A  further  progress  in  religion 
win  give  him  this  evidence,  but  it  is  not  yet 
tttninH :  as  yet,  therefore,  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency. 

The  taste  and  relish  for  devotion,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  what  good  men  in  all  ages  have 
felt  strongly.  It  appears  in  their  hiietory :  it 
appears  in  their  writings.  The  book  of  Psahns. 
in  particular,  was,  great  part  of  it,  composed 
nndler  the  impression  of  this  principle.  Man^  of 
the  Psalms  are  written  in  the  truest  spirit  of*^  de- 
votion; and  it  is  one  teetof  the  religious  frame  of 
our  own  minds,  to  observe  whether  we  have  a 
leHsh  for  these  compositions ;  whether  our  hearts 
are  stirred  as  we  read  them ;  whether  we  perceive 
in  them  words  afone,  a  mere  letter,  or  so  many 
gn^eful,  gratifying  sentiments  towards  God  in 
unison  with  what  we  ourselves  feel,  or  have  be- 
fore felt  And  what  we  are  saying  of  the  book 
of  Psalms,  is  true  of  many  religious  books  that  are 
put  into  our  hands,  especially  oooks  of  devotional 
religion ;  which,  though  they  be  human  composi- 
tions, and  nothing  more,  are  of  a  similar  cast  with 
the  devotional  writings  of  Scripture,  and  excel- 
lently calculated  for  their  purpose.*    We  read  of 

*  Amoni^  tbsfe  I  particalsriy  recommend  the  pray- 
en  and  devotions  annexed  to  the  new  Whole  Duty  of 


hfed  persons,  who  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
their  tune  in  acts  of  devoUon,  and  passed  it  with 
enjoyment  "  AnzuL  the  prophetess,  was  of  great 
age,  which  departea  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  God  with  festin^  and  prayers,  night  and 
day."  The  first  Christians,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  their  history  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  as  well  as  from  the 
subseciuent  account  left  of  them,  took  great  de- 
light in  exercises  of  devotion.  These  seemed  to 
form,  indeed-  the  principal  satisfaction  of  their 
lives  in  this  /orkl.  "  Continuing  daily,  with  one 
accord,  in  the  temple,  and  breakmg  bread,"  that 
is,  celebrating  the  holy  communion,  "  from  house 
to  house,  they  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  God."  in  this  spirit 
Christians  set  out,  nnding  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion the^  were  capable  o^  in  acts  and  exercises 
oi  devotion.  A  greet  deal  of  what  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  St.  Paul  in  particular,  about 
"rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  rejoicingr  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  rejoicing  in  hope,  rejoicing  in  consolation, 
rejoicing  in  themselves,  as  sorrowftU,  yet  always 
rej[oicing,"  refer  to  the  pleasure,  and  the  high  and 
spiritual  comfort  which  they  found  in  rcUgious 
exercises.  Much,  I  feur,  of  this  spirit  is  fied. 
There  is  a  coldness  in  our  devotions,  which 
argues  a  decay  of  religion  amongst  us.  Is  it  true 
that  men,  in  these  days,  perform  religious  exer- 
cises as  frequently  as  they  ought,  or  as  those  did 
who  have  gone  before  us  m  the  Christian  course  1 
that  is  one  questbn  to  be  asked :  but  there  is  also 
another  ouestiim  of  still  greater  importance,  viz, 
do  they  nnd  in  these  performances  that  gratifica- 
tion which  the  first  and  best  disciples  of  the  reli- 
gion actually  found  1  which  they  ought  to  find ; 
and  which  they  woukl  find,  did  they  possess  the 
taste  and  relish  concerning  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing, and  which  if  they  do  not  possess,  they 
want  one  great  proof  of  their  heart  being  right 
towards  God. 

If  the  spirit  of  prayer,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
if  the  taste  and  relish  for  devotion,  if  a  devotional 
frame  of  mind  be  within  us,  it  will  show  itself  in 
the  turn  and  cast  of  our  meditations,  in  the 
warmth,  and  earnestness,  and  frequency  of  our 
secret  applications  to  God  in  prayer ;  in  the  deep, 
unfeigned,  heart-piercing,  heart-sinking  sorrow 
of  our  confessions  and  our  penitence ;  in  the  sin- 
oeri^  of  our  gratitude  and  of  our  praise ;  in  our 
admiration  of  the  divine  bounty  to  his  creatures ; 
in  our  sense  of  particukir  mercies  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  pray  much  in  secret.  We  shall  address 
ourselves  to  God  of  our  own  accord,  in  our  walks, 
our  closet,  our  bed.  Form,  in  these  addresses, 
will  be  nothing.  Every  thitu;  will  come  from  the 
heart  We  £all  feed  the  fmme  of  devotion  by 
continually  returning  to  the  subject.  No  man, 
who  is  endued  with  me  taste  and  relish  we  speak 
of,  will  have  God  long  out  of  his  mind.  Under 
one  view  or  other,  G«i  cannot  be  long  out  of  a 
devout  mind.      "Neither  was  God  in  all  his 


Man.  Bishop  Bamet  in  speakinK  of  such  kind  of 
books,  verv  truly  says,  •'  By  the  frequent  reading  of 
these  books,  by  the  relish  that  one  has  in  them,  by  the 
delight  they  give,  and  the  effbcts  they  produce,  a  man 
will  plainly  perceive  whether  his  soul  is  made  for 
divine  matters,  or  not ;  what  sniubleness  thpre  is  be. 
tween  him  and  them,  and  whether  he  is  vet  touched 
with  such  a  sense  of  religion,  as  to  be  capable  of  dedi- 
cating himself  to  it.** 
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tbooghts,"  is  a  true  description  of  a  complete 
dereliction  of  religious  principle ;  but  it  can,  by 
no  poassibility,  be  the  case  with  a  man,  who  has 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  or  any  portion  of  that  spirit, 
within  him. 

But  it  is  not  in  our  private  reli^on  alone,  that 
the  effect  and  benefit  ot  thb  principle  is  perceived. 
The  true  taste  and  relish  we  so  much  dwell  upon, 
will  bring  a  man  to  the  public  worship  of  GJod ;  and, 
what  b  more,  will  bring  him  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  as  to  enable  him  to  join  in  it  with  effect ; 
with  effect  as  to  his  own  soul ;  with  el&ct  as  to 
every  object,  both  public  and  private,  intended  by 
public  worship.  Wanderings  and  forgetfulness, 
remissions  and  intermissions  of  attention,  there 
will  be ;  but  these  will  be  fewer  and  shorter,  in 
proportion  as  more  of  this  spirit  is  prevatent 
witnin  us;  and  strnie  sincere,  some  hearty,  some 
deep,  some  true,  and,  as  we  trust,  accoptabk  sei^ 
vice  will  be  performed,  before  we  leave  the  place ; 
some  pouring  forth  of  the  soul  unto  God  in  prayer 
and  iti  thanksgiving ;  in  prayer,  excited  by  wants 
and  weaknesses;  I  Tear  also,  by  sins  and  neglects 
without  number ;  and  in  thanksgivings,  such  as 
mercies,  the  most  undeserved,  ought  to  call  forth 
from  a  heart,  filled,  as  the  heart  of  man  should  be. 
with  a  thorough  consdousnese  of  dependency  ana 
obUgation. 

Forms  of  public  worship  must,  by  their  very 
nature,  be  in  a  great  degree  general ;  that  is,  must 
be  calculated  for  the  averajge  condition  of  human 
and  of  Christian  life ;  but  it  is  one  property  of  the 
devotional  spirit,  which  we  speak  of,  to  give  a 
particularity  to  our  worship,  though  it  be  carried 
on  in  a  congregation  of  fellow  Christians,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  were  framed  and  conceiv- 
ed for  the  use  of  alL  And  it  does  this  by  calling 
up  recollections  which  will  apply  most  closely, 
and  bring  home  most  nearly  to  ourselves,  those 
terms  ana  those  expressions.  For  instance,  in 
public  WOTship,  we  tnank  God  in  general  terms, 
that  is,  we  join  with  the  congregation  in  a  general 
thanksgivui^ ;  but  a  devout  man  brings  to  church 
the  recollection  of  special  and  particular  mercies, 
fiarticular  bounties,  particular  providences,  par- 
ticular deliverances,  particular  relief  recently  ex- 
perienced, specially  and  critically  granted  in  the 
moment  of  want  or  danger,  or  eminently  and 
supereminently  vouchsafol  to  us  individually. 
These  he  bears  in  his  thoughts ;  he  apptie^  as  he 
proceeds ;  that  which  was  general,  he  makes  close 
and  circumstantial ;  his  heart  rises  towards  Grod, 
by  a  sense  of  mercies  vouchsafed  to  himself.  He 
does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  those  fii- 
vours  of  Frovidence,  which  he  enjoys  above  many 
others,  or  more  than  most  others;  ho  does  not 
dwell  upon  distmctions  alone ;  he  sees  God  in  all 
his  goodness,  in  all  his  bounty.  Bodily  ease,  for 
instance,  is  not  less  valuable,  not  less  a  mercy, 
because  others  are  at  ease,  as  well  as  himself. 
The  same  of  his  health,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the 
faculties  of  his  understanding.  But  what  I  mean 
is,  that,  in  his  mind,  he  brings  to  church  mercies, 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  that  the  most  gene- 
ral expressions  of  thankfulness  attach  with  him 
upon  particular  recollections  of  goodness,  particu- 
lar subiects  of  ^titude;  so  that  the  holy  fervour 
of  his  devotion  is  supported ;  never  wants,  nor  can 
Want,  materials  to  act  upon.  It  is  the  office, 
therefore,  of  an  internal  spuit  of  devotion  to  make 
wonhip  persona].    We  have  seen  that  it  will  be 


so  with  thanksgiving.  It  win  be  the  nme  like- 
wise with  every  other  part  of  divine  woiahip.  The 
confession  of  sms  in  our  liturgy,  and  perhaps  in  aQ 
liturgies,  is  general;  but  oqr  sins,  alas!  are  parti- 
cular :  our  conscience  not  only  acknowledges  a  de- 
plorable weakness  and  imperfection  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  but  is  stung  ako  with  remem- 
brances and  compunctions,  excited  by  particular 
ofilenccs.  When  we  come,  therefore,  to  oonfeas  oor 
sins,  let  memory  do  its  ofifice  faithfiiUy.  Let 
these  sins  rise  up  before  our  eyes.  All  lanffuaga 
is  imperfect.  Forms,  intended  for  general  use, 
must  consist  of  general  terms,  and  are  so  &r  in- 
adequate. They  may  be  rehearsed  by  the  tips 
with  very  little  of  application  to  our  own  case. 
But  this  will  never  be  so,  if  the  spirit  of  devotjan 
be  within  us.  A  devout  mind  \s  exceedingly  stir- 
red, when  it  has  sins  to  confess.  None  bat  a 
hardened  sinner  can  even  think  of  his  sins  with- 
out pain.  But  when  he  is  to  lay  them,  with  sop- 
plications  for  pardon,  before  his  Maker ;  when  he 
IS  to  expose  his  heart  to  Grod ;  it  will  always  be 
with  powerful  inward  feelings  of  guilt  and  cala- 
mity. It  hath  been  well  saJcTof  prayer,  that  piayer 
will  either  make  a  man  leave  off  sinning,  or  an 


will  make  him  leave  off  prayer.  And  the 
true  of  confession.  If  confession  be  sinceie,  if  it 
be  such  as  a  right  capacity  for  devotion  will  make 
it  to  be,  it  will  call  up  our  proper  and  paxticohr 
sins  so  distinctly  to  our  view,  their  guOt,  their 
danger,  their  end ;  whither  they  are  carrying  us; 
in  what  they  will  conclude ;  th^  if  we  can  return 
to  them  agam  without  molestation  from  our  con- 
science, then  religion  is  not  within  os.  If  we 
have  approached  God  in  his  worship  so  inefibcta- 
ally  as  to  ourselves,  it  is  because  we  have  not  wor- 
shipped him  in  spirit;  we  may  say  of  all  we  hafe 
done,  "  we  drew  near  him  with  oor  lips,  bat  oar 
hearts  were  far  from  him.^ 

What  we  have  said  concerning  thankagirini 
and  confession,  is  likewise  true  of  prayer  univef- 
sally .  The  spirit  of  devotion  will  apply  oor  prayen 
to  OUT  wants.  In  forms  of  worship,  be  they  ever 
so  well  composed,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  homan 
wants,  otherwise  than  m  general  expreasioiH. 
But  devotion  will  apply  them.  It  will  teadi  eveiy 
man,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  how  indigent, 
how  poor  a  creature  without  a  continued  exerdae 
of  mercy  and  supply  of  bounty  from  Grod,  he  wookl 
be;  because,  wnen  he  begins  to  enumerate  his 
wants,  he  will  be  astonished  at  their  muliiUide. 
What  are  we,  any  of  us,  but  a  complicatii»  of 
wants,  which  we  have  not  in  ourselves  the  power 
of  supplying  1  But,  beside  those  numeroas  wants, 
and  that  common  helplessness,  in  which  we  aD 
partake^  every  man  has  his  own  sore,  bis  own 
grief,  his  own  difficulties;  every  man  has  sacns 
distress,  which  he  is  suffering,  or  fearing.  Nay, 
were  worldly  wishes  satisfied,  was  wortdly  pros- 
perity complete,  he  has  always  what  is  of  mom 
consequence  than  worldly  prosperity  to  pimy 
for:  he  has  always  his  sins  to  pray  againsL 
Where  temporal  wants  are  few,  spiritual  wants 
are  oflen  the  most  and  the  gretdeat.  The  gracae 
of  Grod  is  always  wanted.  His  goveming,  his 
preventing,  his  inspiring,  his  inasting  grace  is 
always  wanted.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sul^ect  fx 
prayer,  were  there  no  other;  a  subject  penooaUy 
and  individually  interesting  in  the  higbnt  degree; 
a  subject  above  all  others,  upon  which  the  spiA 
of  devotion  will  be  sure  to  fix. 
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I  aaiffn,  therefore,  as  the  first  effect  of  a  right 

r'  it  of  devotion,  that  it  givca  particularity  to 
our  worship.  It  applies,  and  it  appropriates. 
Forms  of  wonhip  may  be  genera],  but  a  spirit 
of  devotion  brings  them  home  and  close  to  each 
aiid  every  one. 

One  liappy  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it 
prevents  the  tediousness  of  worship.  Things 
which  interest  us,  are  not  tedious.  If  we  find  wor- 
ship tedious,  it  is  because  it  docs  not  interest  us  as 
It  ought  to  do.  We  must  allow  (experience  com- 
pels us  to  allow)  for  wandering  ami  inattentions, 
as  amongst  the  infirmities  of  our  infirm  nature. 
But,  as  f  have  already  said,  even  these  will  be 
fewer  and  shorter,  in  proportion  as  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Weariness  will 
not  be  perceived,  by  reason  of  that  succession  of 
devout  feelings  and  consciousnesses  which  the  se- 
veral oflSces  of  worship  are  calculated  to  excite. 
If  our  heart  be  in  the  business,  it  will  not  be  tedi- 
ous. If,  in  thanksgiving,  it  be  lifted  up  by  a  sense 
of  mercies,  and  a  luiowledge  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceed, thanksgiving  will  be  a  grateful  exercise,  and 
not  a  tedious  form.  What  relates  to  our  sins  and 
wants,  though  not  of  the  same  gratifying  nature, 
though  accompanied  with  deep,  nay,  with  afilict- 
ing  cause  of  humiliation  and  fear,  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  equally  interesting,  or  more  so,  because  it 
is  of  equal  concernment  to  us,  or  of  greater.  In 
neither  case,  therefore,  if  our  duty  be  performed 
as  it  ought  to  be,  will  tediousness  be  perceived. 

I  say,  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  removes  from 
the  worship  of  Goa  the  perception  of  tediousness, 
and  with  that  also  every  disposition  to  censure  or 
cavil  at  particular  phrases,  or  expressions  used  in 
public  worship.  All  such  fiiults,  even  if  they  be 
real,  and  sucn  observations  upon  them,  are  ab^ 
sorbed  by  the  immense  importance  of  the  businsss 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  (Quickness  in  disco- 
vering blemishes  of  this  sort  is  not  the  ^  of  a 
pious  mind ;  stiU  less  either  levity  or  acrimony  in 
BpeaAdng  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  devotion  reconciles  us  to 
repetitionM.  In  other  subjects,  repetition  soon  be- 
comes tiresome  and  offensive.  In  devotion  it  is 
dBfferent  Deep,  earnest,  heartfelt  devotion,  na- 
turally vents  itself  in  repetition.  Observe  a  per- 
son racked  by  excruciating  bodily  pain ;  or  a  per- 
son suddenly  struck  with  the  news  of  some  dread- 
ful calamity ;  or  a  person  labouring  under  some 
cutting  anguish  of  soul  j  and  joxx  will  always  find 
him  breaking  out  into  ejaculations,  imploring  from 
God  support,  mercy,  and  relief,  over  and  over  a^n, 
uttering  the  same  prayer  in  the  same  words.  Too- 
thing, he  finds,  smts  so  well  the  extremity  of  his 
sufferings,  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  as  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  to  the  same  cries,  and  the  same 
call  for  divine  aid.  Our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last 
agony,  affords  a  high  example  of  what  we  are 
saying:  thrice  be  brought  his  heavenly  Father; 
and  thrice  he  used  the  same  words.  Repetition, 
therefore,  is  not  only  tolerable  in  devotion,  but  it 
IS  natural :  it  is  even  dictated  by  a  sense  of  suffer- 
ing, and  an  acuteness  of  feeling.  It  is  coldness  of 
amction,  which  requires  to  be  enticed  and  grati- 
fied by  continual  novelty  of  idea,  or  expression,  or 
actidn.  The  repetitions  and  prolixity  of  Phari- 
saical prayers,  wnich  our  Lord  censures,  are  to  be 
trnderstooa  of  those  prayers  which  run  out  into 
mere  formali^  and  into  great  length ;  no  senti- 
ment or  afllection  of  the  heart  accompanying  them ; 
bat  uttered  w  a  task,  firom  an  opinion  (of  which 


our  Lord  justly  notices  the  absurdity,)  that  they 
should  really  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  we  can  never 
offend  in  this  way,  we  can  never  be  the  object  of 
this  censuTQ. 

Lastly,  and  what  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  spirit  of  devotion  will  cause  our  prayers  to 
have  an  eflect  upon  our  practice.  For  example; 
if  we  repeated  the  coi\fession  in  our  Utui^y  with  a 
true  penitential  sense  of  guilt  upon  our  souls,  we 
should  not,  day  after  day,  be  acknowle<lging  to 
God  our  transgressions  and  neglects,  and  yet  go 
on  exactly  in  the  same  manner  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  leas  and  fewer.  Wc  should 
plainly  perceive  that  this  was  doing  nothing  to- 
wards acdvation ;  and  that,  at  this  rate,  we  may 
be  sinning  and  confessing  all  our  lives.  Whereas, 
was  the  right  spirit  of  confessional  piety,  viz, 
thoughtfulness  ot  soul,  within  us  at  the  time,  this 
would  be  the  certain  benefit,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  oflen-repcatcKl  sin,  that  the  mind  would  be- 
come more  and  more  concerned,  more  and  more 
filled  with  compunction  and  remorse,  so  as  to  be 
forced  into  amendment.  Even  the  most  heart-felt 
confession  might  not  immediately  do  for  us  all 
that  we  could  wish :  yet  by  perseverance  in  the 
same,  it  would  certainly,  in  a  short  time,  produce 
its  desired  effect.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should 
not,  time  afler  time,  pray  that  we  might  thence- 
forward, viz.  afler  each  time  of  so  praying,  lead 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  lives,  yet  persist,  iust 
as  usual,  in  ungodhness,  unrighteousness,  anu  in- 
temperance. The  thing  would  be  impossible,  if 
we  prayed  as  we  ought.  So  likewise,  if  real  thank- 
fulness of  heart  accompanied  our  thanksgtmngg, 
we  should  not  pray  in  vain,  that  we  might  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Grod,  not  only  with  our  Ups 
but  in  our  Uvea.  As  it  is,  thousands  repeat  these 
words  without  doing  a  single  deed  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  God,  exclusive  of  other  motives,  or  re- 
fraining from  a  single  thing  they  like  to  do  out  of 
the  fear  of  displeasing  him.  So  again,  every  time 
we  hear  the  third  service  at  churdi,  we  pray  that 
God  would  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  nis  com- 
mandments; yet  immediately,  perhaps,  after- 
wards, allow  our  hearts  and  inclinations  to  wan- 
der, without  controul,  to  whatever  sinful  tempta- 
tion entices  them.  This,  I  say,  all  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  earnestness  in  our  devotions. 
Strong  devotion  is  an  antidote  ag^ainstsin. 

To  conclude;  a  spirit  of  devotion  b  one  of  the 
grwitest  blessings;  and,  by  consequence,  the  want 
of  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  which  a 
Christian  can  experience.  When  it  is  present,  it 
gives  life  to  every  act  of  worship  which  we  per- 
form; it  makes  every  such  act  interesting  and 
comfortable  to  ourselves.  It  is  felt  in  our  most 
retired  moments,  in  our  beds,  our  closets,  our  rides, 
our  walks.  It  is  stirred  within  us,  when  we  are 
assembled  with  our  children  and  servants  in  far 
mily  prayer.  It  leads  us  to  church,  to  the  congre- 
gation of  our  feUow  Christians  there  collected ;  it 
accompanies  us  in  our  joint  ofiices  of  religion  in 
an  especial  manner;  and  it  returns  us  to  our 
homes  holier,  and  happier,  and  better;  and  lastiy, 
what  ^eatiy  enhances  its  value  to  every  anxious 
Christian,  it  affords  to  himself  a  proof  that  his 
heart  is  right  towards  God :  when  it  is  followed 
up  by  a  good  life,  by  abstinence  from  sin,  and  en- 
deavours afler  virtue,  by  avmding  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  proof  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  drawn 
fiom  it  are  complete.  i     r\r\ni^ 
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SERMON  in. 


THE  LOVE  OP  GOD. 


We  love  ?Umj  because  hejirst  loved  iu. 

1  John  iv.  19. 

Religion  may,  and  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
questioned  but  that  it  sometimes  does,  spring  from 
terror,  from  grief,  from  pain,  from  punishment, 
from  the  approacn  of  death;  and  provided  it  be 
sincere,  that  is,  such  as  either  actually  produces, 
or  as  would  produce  a  change  of  life,  it  is  genuine 
religion,  notwithstanduig  the  bitterness,  the  vio- 
lence, or,  if  it  must  be  so  called,  the  baseness  and 
unworthiness,  of  the  motive  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. We  are  not  to  narrow  the  promises  of 
God;  and  acceptance  is  promised  to  smcere  })eni- 
tence,  without  specifying  the  cause  from  which  it 
originates,  or  confining  it  to  one  origin  more  than 
another.  There  arc,  nowever,  higher,  and  wor- 
thier, and  better  motives,  from  which  religion  may 
begin  in  the  heart ;  and  on  this  account  especially 
are  they  to  be  deemed  better  motives,  that  the  re- 
ligion which  issues  from  them  has  a  greater  [vo- 
baMlity  of  being  sincere.  I  repeat  again,  that  sin- 
cere reUgion,  mm  any  motive,  will  be  efiectual ; 
but  there  is  a  neat  deal  of  difierence  in  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  sincere,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent cause  in  the  mind  from  which  it  sets  out 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love 
of  Giod.  There  may  be  motives  stronger  and 
more  general,  but  none  so  pure.  The  religion, 
the  virtue,  which  owes  its  birth  in  the  soul  to  this 
motive,  is  always  genuine  religion,  always  true 
virtue.  Indeed,  spnUdng  of  religion,  I  should  call 
the  lo^  of  God  not  so  much  the  ground- work  of 
religion^  as  religion  itself.  So  &r  as  reKnon  is 
disposition,  it  is  religion  itself  But  though  of  re- 
ligion it  be  more  thui  the  ground-work,  yd^  being 
a  disposition  of  mind,  like  other  diroositions,  it  is 
the  ground-  work  of  action.  Well  mignt  our  blessed 
Saviour  preach  up,  as  he  did,  the  love  of  Gh>d.  It 
is  the  source  of  every  thins  which  is  good  in  man. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  tBe  only  source,  or  that 
goodness  can  proceed  fh>m  nooUier,  but  that  of  all 
principles  of  conduct  it  is  the  safest,  tibe  best,  the 
truest  the  highest  Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
Jewini  and  Christian  dispensations  (and,  if  it  be, 
it  is  a  peculiar  excellency  in  them)  to  have  fyt- 
mally  and  solemnly  laid  down  this  principle,  as  a 
ground  of  human  action.  1  shall  not  deny,  that 
nevated  notions  were  entertained  of  the  D^ty  by 
some  wise  and  excellent  heathens ;  but  even  these 
did  not,  that  I  can  find,  so  inculcate  the  love  of 
that  Deity,  or  so  propose  and  state  it  to  their  fol- 
lowers, as  to  make  it  a  governing,  actuating  prin- 
ciple of  life  amongst  them.  This  did  Moses,  or 
rather  God  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  expressly, 
formally,  solemnly.  This  did  Christ,  adopting, 
repeating,  ratifying,  what  the  law  had  already  de- 
clared:  and  not  only  ratifying,  but  singling  it  out 
from  tne  body  of  precepts  which  composed  the  old 
institution,  and  giving  it  a  pre-eminence  to  eveiy 
other. 

Now  this  k>ve,  so  important  to  our  religious 
character,  and,  by  its  effect  upon  that,  to  our  sal- 
vation, which  is  the  end  of  religion ;  this  bve,  I 
say.  is  to  be  engendered  in  the  soul,  not  so  much 
by  nearing  the  words  of  others,  or  by  instruction 
fifom  others,  as  by  a  secret  and  habitual  contem- 
plation of  God  Ahnighty's  bounty,  and  by  a  con- 
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stant  referring  of  our  enjoyments  and  our  hopes  to 
his  goodness.  This  is  m  a  great  degree  a  matter 
of  t^bit ;  and,  like  all  good  habits,  paiticalariy 
mental  habits,  is  what  every  person  must  fixm  in 
himself  and  for  himself  by  endeavour  and  peise- 
verance.  In  this  great  article,  as  well  as  in  others 
which  are  less,  every  man  must  be  the  authco-  to 
himself  of  his  tialn  of  thinking,  be  it  good  or  bad. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  when  this  nabit,  or,  as 
some  would  call  it,  tnis  turn  and  couree  of  tboi^ht, 
is  once  happily  generated,  occasions  will  contiDU- 
ally  arise  to  minister  to  its  exercise  and  augmenta- 
tion. A  night's  rest,  or  a  comfortable  nial,  will 
immediately  direct  our  gratitude  to  Grod.  The  use 
of  our  limbis,  the  possession  of  our  senses;  evcij 
degive  of  health,  every  hour  of  ease,  every  sort 
of  satisfaction,  which  we  enjoy,  will  cany  our 
thoughts  to  the  same  object  But  if  our  enjoy- 
ments raise  our  a^cdona,  still  more  will  our  hopes 
do  the  same;  and.  most  of  all  beyond  comparisoii, 
those  hooes  whicn  religion  insures.  Think  of 
man,  ana  think  of  heaven ;  think  what  he  is,  and 
what  it  is  in  his  power  hereafter  to  bmwne. 
Think  of  this  again  and  again :  and  it  is  imposa- 
ble,  but  that  the  prospect  of  bong  so  rewarded  fcr 
our  poor  labours,  so  resting  from  oar  past  trouUes, 
so  forgiven  for  our  repented  sins,  most  fiU  oar 
hearts  with  the  deepest  thankfulness;  and  thank- 
fulness is  bve.  Towards  the  airthor  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  is  infinite,  thankfulness  is  the  ooly 
species  of  love  that  can  exist 

But,  moreover^  the  love  of  God  isspedficalhr  re- 
iresented  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  gifts  or  the 
lolv  Ghost  The  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart  is  described  as  one  of  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  Christians.  Now  what- 
ever is  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  is  to  be  sought  for  by  earnest  and  pe- 
culiar prayer.  That  is  the  practical  use  to  be 
made  of,  and  the  practical  consequence  to  be  drawn 
from,  such  representations ;  the  very  purpose  pro- 
bably for  which  they  were  delivered:  tne  mere 
point  of  doctrine  bang  seldom  that  in  which 
Scripture  declarations  rest.  Let  us  not  fail  there- 
fore; let  us  not  cease  to  entreat  the  Father  of 
mercies,  that  the  love  of  him  may  be  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  continually.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  our  prayers  are  rigfatm 
their  object;  in  which  also  we  may  humUy  nope, 
that,  unless  obstructed  by  ourselves,  they  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  aid  is  superfluous, 
forasmuch  as  nature  herself  had  provided  suffi- 
cient means  for  exciting  this  sentiment  This  is 
true  with  respect  (o  thme  who  are  in  the  full,  or 
in  any  thing  near  the  full,  enjoyment  of  the  gifts 
of  nature.  With  them  I  do  allow  that  nothing 
but  a  criminal  stupefaction  can  hinder  the  love  or 
Gkd  from  being  felt.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
all ;  nor  with  any  at  all  times.  Afflictions,  sick- 
ness, poverty,  the  maladies  and  nusfbrtunesof  life, 
will  interrupt  and  damp  this  sensation,  an  fer  ss 
it  depends  upon  our  actual  experience  of  God% 
txHinty.  I  00  not  say  that  the  evib  of  life  ought 
to  have  this  efl!ect:  taken  in  connexion  with  a  fu- 
ture state,  they  certainly  ought  not ;  because,  whoi 
viewed  in  that  relation,  afflictions  and  cakumues 
become  trials,  wamings,  chastisements ;  and  when 
sanctified  by  their  firmts,  when  made  the  means 
of  weaning  us  from  the  world,  bringing  us  nearer 
to  God,  and  of  purging  away  that  droas  and  defile- 
ment which  our  soub  lava  conlrailcd.  m  in  t 
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t  the  first  of&YOon  and  of  Uetttngs:  ne- 
'vertheleflB,  as  an  apostle  himself  confesses,  they 
are  for  a  season  grievous ;  they  are  disheaiteninff ; 
and  they  are  too  apt  to  produce  an  uniavouraUe 
effect  upon  our  gratitude.  Wherefore  it  is  upon 
these  occasions  most  especially,  that  the  aid  of 
God's  Spirit  minr  be  required  to  maintain  in  our 
flouls  the  love  of  G^od. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  conscious  to  them- 
aelves  that  tney  have  not  the  love  of  Gbd  within 
them  as  they  ought  to  have  it,  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire and  to  increase  this  holy  principle  by  seri- 
ousness of  mind,  by  habitual  meditation,  by  de- 
vout reading,  devout  conversation,  devout  society. 
These  ate  all  aids  and  helps  towards  inducing 
upon  the  mind  this  most  desirable,  nay,  rather  1^ 
me  call  it,  this  blessed  frame  and  temper,  and  of 
fixing  us  in  it:  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  declared  in 
Scripture  to  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Spint  of  God,  let  us  labour  in  our  prayers  for  this 
bestgift 

The  next  consideration  upon  the  subject  is  the 
firuit  and  effect  of  this  disposition  upon  our  lives. 
If  it  be  asked  how  does  the  love  of  God  operate 
in  the  production  of  virtuous  conduct,  I  shall  an- 
swer, that  it  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  aifection  tovrards  a  parent  or  gratitude  towards 
a  human  bene&ctor  operates,  by  stirring  up  a 
strong  rebuke  in  the  nund  upon  the  thought  of 
oflTending  him.  This  lays  a  constant  check  upon 
our  conduct  And  this  sensation  is  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  love ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  se- 
parated from  it  Butit  is  not  the  whole  of  its  in- 
fluence. Love  and  gratitude  towards  a  bene&ctor 
not  only  fill  us  wim  remorse  and  with  internal 
shame,  whenever,  by  our  wilful  misbehaviour,  we 
have  given  cause  to  that  bene&ctor  to  be  displeased 
with  us;  but  also  prompts  us  with  a  desire  upon 
all  occasions  of  doing  what  we  believe  he  wiUs  to 
be  done,  wluch,  with  respect  to  God,  is  in  other 
irords  a  desire  to  serve  him.  Now  this  is  not  only 
a  restraint  from  vice,  but  an  incitement  to  action, 
instructed,  as  in  Christian  countries  mankind 
generally  are,  in  the  main  articles  of  human  duty, 
this  motive  will  seldom  mislead  them. 

In  one  important  respect  the  love  of  God  excels 
an  moral  principles  whatever;  and  that  is,  in  its 
eomprehensiveness.  It  reaches  every  action;  it 
includes  every  duty.  You  cannot  mention  an- 
other moral  principle  which  has  this  property  in 
the  same  perfection.  For  instance.  I  can  hudly 
name  a  better  moral  principle  than  humanity.  It 
is  a  principle  which  every  one  commends,  and 
justly :  yet  in  this  very  article  of  comprehensive- 
ness It  is  deficient,  wlien  compared  with  the  love 
of  Grod.  It  will  prompt  us  uncioubtedly  to  do  kind, 
and  generous,  and  compassionate  things  towards 
our  mends,  our  acquaintance,  our  neighbours,  and 
towards  the  poor.  In  our  relation  to,  and  in  our 
intercourse  with,  mankind,  especially  towards 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  us,  or  over  whom 
we  have  power,  it  will  keep  us  firom  hardness, 
«nd  rigour,  and  cruelty.  In  all  this  it  is  excellent. 
Bat  it  will  not  regulate  us,  as  we  require  to  be  re- 
gulated, in  another  great  branch  of  Christian  duty, 
aelf-govemment  aira  self-restraint.  We  may  be 
exceedingly  immoral  and  licentious  in  sinful  in- 
dulgences, without  violating  our  principle  of  huma- 
nity ;  at  least,  without  speafically  violating  it,  and 
without  being  sensible  of  violating  it.  And  this 
ia  bj  no  means  an  uncommon  case  or  character, 


namely,  humanity  of  temper  subsisting  along  with 
the  most  criminal  licentiousness,  and  under  a  total 
want  of  personal  self-government  The  reason  is, 
that  the  principle  of  conduct,  though  excellent  as 
fiir  as  it  goes,  rails  in  comprehensiveness.  Not  so 
with  the  love  of  Qod.  He,  who  is  infiuenced  by 
that,  feeb  its  infiuence  in  all  parts  o(  duty,  upon 
every  occasion  of  action,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  conduct 

The  thin^  with  most  of  us  to  be  examined  into 
and  ascertained  is,  whether  it  indeed  guide  us  at 
all ;  whether  it  be  within  us  an  efikient  motive.  I 
am  fiir  from  taking  upon  me  to  say  that  it  b  essen- 
tial to  this  principle  to  exclude  aU  other  principles 
of  conduct  especially  the  dread  of  Grod's  wrath  and 
of  its  tremendous  consequences  r  or  that  a  person, 
who  is  deterred  from  evu  actions  by  the  dread  or 
Gtod's  wrath,  is  obliged  to  conclude,  that  because 
he  so  much  dreads  God,  he  cannot  love  him.  I 
will  not  venture  to  say  any  such  thing.  The 
Scripture,  it  is  true,  speaking  of  the  love  of  God, 
hath  said,  that  "  prfect  love  castethout  fear ;"  but 
it  hath  not  said  toat  in  the  soul  of  man  this  love  is 
ever  perfect:  what  the  Scripture  hath  thus  de- 
clared of  perfect  love  is  no  more  than  what  is  just 
The  love  of  God,  were  it  perfect,  that  is  to  say, 
were  it  such  as  his  nature,  nb  relation,  hb  bounty 
to  us  deserves ;  were  it  adec^uate  either  to  its  object 
or  to  our  obligation,  were  it  carried  up  as  high  as 
in  a  perfectly  rational  and  virtuous  soul  it  might 
be  carried,  would,  I  believe,  absorb  every  other 
motive  and  every  other  principle  of  action  what- 
ever, even  the  fear  of  Grod  amongst  the  rest  Thb 
principle,  by  its  nature,  might  gain  a  complete 
possession  of  the  heart  and  will,  so  that  a  person 
acting  under  its  infiuence  would  take  nothing  else 
into  the  account,  would  reflect  upon  no  other  con- 
sequence or  consideration  whatever.  Possibly, 
nay  |m>babl^,  thb  b  the  condition  of  some  higher 
oroere  of  spirits,  and  may  become  oura  by  future 
im[m>vement,aiid  in  a  more  exalted  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  cannot.  I  am  afraid,  be  said  to  be  our 
condition  now.  The  k>ve  of  God  subsists  in  the 
heart  of  good  men  as  a  powerful  principle  of  ac- 
tion :  but  It  subsists  there  in  conjunction  with  other 
principles,  especially  with  the  fear  of  him.  All 
goodness  b  in  a  certain  degree  comparative ;  and 
I  think,  that  he  may  be  called  a  good  man  in 
whom  thb  principle  dwells  and  operates  at  all 
Wherefore  to  obtain ;  when  obtained,  to  cultivate, 
to  cberbh,  to  strengthen,  to  improve  it,  ou^ht  to 
form  the  most  anxious  concern  of  our  spiritual 
life.  He  that  k>veth  God  keepeth  hb  command- 
ments ;  but  still  the  love  of  God  b  something  more 
than  keeping  the  commandments.  For  which 
reason  we  must  acquire,  what  many,  it  b  to  be 
feared,  have  even  jret  to  begin,  a  habit  of  contem- 
plating God  in  the  bounties  and  blessings  of  hb 
creation.  I  think  that  reli^on  can  hard^  subsist 
in  the  soul  without  thb  habit  in  some  degree.  But 
the  greater  part  of  us,  such  b  the  natural  dulness 
of  OUT  souls,  require  something  more  exciting  and 
stimulating  than  the  sensations  which  brge  and 
general  vbws  of  nature  or  of  providence  produce; 
something  more  particular  to  ourselves,  and  which 
more  nearly  touches  our  separate  happiness.  Now 
of  examples  of  this  kind^  namely,  of  direct  and 
specbl  mercies  towards  himself,  no  one,  whocalb 
to  mind  the  passagM  and  providences  of  hb  life, 
can  be  destitute,  ^here  is  one  topic  of  gratitude 
fiUling  under  thb  head,  which  ahnost  every  man, 
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who  IB  tolenbly  faitliful  and  exact  in  his  self-recol- 
lections,  will  find  in  events  upon  which  he  has  to 
look  back ;  and  it  is  ttiis :  Uow  often  have  we 
been  spared,  when  we  might  have  been  overtaken 
and  cut  ofTin  the  midst  of  sin  !  Of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  forbearance,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
we  have  most  to  acknowlec^.  We  cannot  want 
oocasionB  to  bring  the  remembrance  of  it  to  our 
thoughts.  Have  there  not  been  occasions,  in 
whicn,  ensnared  in  vice,  we  might  have  been  de- 
tected and  exposed ;  have  been  crushed  by  pumsh- 
ment  or  shame,  have  been  irrecoverably  ruined  ? 
occasions  in  which  we  might  have  been  suddenly 
stricken  with  death,  in  a  state  of  soul  the  most 
unfit  for  it  that  was  possible!  That  we  were 
none  of  these,  that  we  have  been  preserved  from 
these  dangers,  that  our  sin  was  not  our  destruc- 
tion, that  mstant  judgment  did  not  overtake  us,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  long-suiTi  ring  of  God.  Sup- 
posing, what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  secrets 
of  our  conduct  were  known  to  him  at  the  time,  it 
can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause.  Now  this  b 
a  topic  which  can  never  fail  to  supply  subjects  of 
thankfulness,  and  of  a  species  of  thankfulness, 
which  must  bear  with  direct  force  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct.  We  were  not  destroyed 
when  we  might  haye  been  destroyed,  and  when 
we  merited  destruction.  We  have  been  preserved 
for  further  trial.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be  a  touch- 
ing reflection.  How  deeply,  therefore,  does  it  be- 
hove us  not  to  trifle  with  the  patience  of  God,  not 
to  abuse  this  enlarged  space,  this  respited,  pro- 
tracted season  of  repentance,  by  plungmg  afresh 
into  the  same  crimes,  or  other,  or  greater  crimes  1 
It  shows  that  we  arc  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
mercy  :  that  our  gratitude  is  not  moved ;  that 
things  are  wrong  within  us;  that  there  is  a  de- 
plorable void  and  chasm  in  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  love  of  God  not  being  present  in  our 
hearts. 

But  to  return  to  that  with  which  wc  set  out :  reli- 
gion may  spring  from  various  principles,  begin  in 
various  motives.  It  is  not  for  us  to  narrow  the  pro-* 
mises  of  God  which  belong  to  sincere  religion, 
from  whatever  cause  it  originates.  But  of  these 
principles,  the  purest,  the  surest,  is  the  love  of 
God,  forasmuch  as  tne  religion  which  proceeds 
from  it  is  sincere,  constant,  and  universal.  It  will 
not,  like  fits  of  terror  and  alarm  (which  yet  we  do 
not  despise^  produce  a  temporary  religion.  The 
k>ve  of  Goa  is  an  abiding  principle.  It  will  not, 
like  some  other,  (and  these  also  good  and  landftble 
principles  of  action,  as  far  as  they  go,)  nroduce  a 
partial  religion.  It  b  co-extensive  witn  all  our 
obligations.  Practical  Christianity  may  be  com- 
prised in  three  words ;  devotion,  self-government, 
and  benevolence.  The  love  of  God  in  the  heart 
is  a  fountain,  from  which  these  three  streams  of 
virtue  will  not  fail  to  issue.  The  love  of  GrotI 
also  is  a  guard  against  error  in  conduct,  because 
it  is  a  guard  against  those  evil  influences  which 
mislead  the  understanding  in  moral  questions.  In 
some  measure,  it  supplies  the  place  of  every  rule. 
He  who  has  it  truly  within  him,  has  little  to  learn. 
Look  steadfastly  to  the  will  of  God,  which  he  who 
loves  God  necessarily  does,  practise  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  well  pleasing  to  him,  leave  off  what  you 
believe  to  be  displeasing  to  him :  cherish,  confirm, 
strengthen  the  principle  itself  which  sustains  this 
course  of  external  conduct,  and  you  will  not  want 
many  lessons,  you  need  not  listen  to  any  other 
momtor. 


SERMON  IV. 

MEDITATING  UPON  RELIGION. 

Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed:  and 
thought  upon  titee  when  I  va»  waking? — 
Psalm  IxiiL  7. 

Thb  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  is 
sometimes  emphatically  called,  the  Christian  h^, 
that  is,  or  the  progress  of  Christianity  intheheait 
of  any  particular  person,  is  marked,  amongst  other 
things,  by  religion  gradually  gaining  poesession  of 
the  thoughts.  It  has  been  said,  that,  if  we  thought 
about  religion  as  it  deserved,  we  sbouki  ne\er 
think  about  any  thing  else ;  nor  with  strictness, 
perhap,  can  we  deny  the  truth  of  this  propositioii. 
Religious  concerns  do  so  surpass  and  outweigh  in 
value  and  importance  all  concerns  beside,  ttutdiil 
they  occupy  a  place  in  our  minds  proportloDed  to 
that  unportance,  they  would,  in  truth,  exclude 
every  other  but  themselves.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
one  of  those  who  wonder  when  I  see  a  man  en- 
grossed with  reli^on:  the  wonder  with  me  is, 
that  men  care  and  think  so  little  concerning  it 
With  all  the  allowances  which  most  be  made  (or 
our  employments,  our  activities,  our  anxietin;, 
about  the  interests  and  occurrences  of  the  present 
life,  it  is  still  true,  that  our  fbrgetlhlness,  and  neg- 
ligence, and  indifference  about  religion  are  mudi 
greater  than  can  be  excused,  or  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  these  causes.  Few  men  are  so 
busy  but  that  they  contrive  to  find  time  for  any 
gratification  their  neart  is  set  upon,  and  thou|^ 
MMP  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested :  thry 
want  not  leisure  for  these,  though  they  want  lo- 
sure  for  religion.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  sin- 
gular cases,  if  indeed  there  be  any  cases  of  bring 
over-religious,  over-intent  upon  spiritual  afiains, 
the  real  and  true  complaint  is  all  on  tl^  other  nde, 
that  men  think  not  about  them  enough,  as  th«7 
ought,  as  is  reasonable,  as  it  is  their  dutv  to  do. 
That  is  the  malady  and  the  mischief,  l^he  cast 
and  turn  of  our  infirm  and  fleshly  natore  lean  all 
on  that  side.  For,  first,  this  nature  is  aflected 
chiefly  by  what  we  see.  Though  the  thiiws 
which  concern  us  most  deeply  be  not  seen;  Sr 
this  very  reason,  that  they  are  not  seen,  they  do 
not  aflfect  us  as  they  ought.  Though  theE«  things 
ought  to  be  meditated  upon,  and  must  be  acted 
upon,  one  way  or  other,  long  before  we  come  ac- 
tually to  experience  them,  yet  in  fiict  we  do  not 
meditate  upon  them,  we  do  not  act  with  a  view  to 
them,  till  something  gives  us  alarm,  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  approaching  £st  upon  w, 
that  they  are  at  hand,  or  shortly  will  be,  that  we 
shall  indeed  experience  what  they  are. 

The  world  of  sfaiits,  the  work!  for  which  w© 
are  destined,  is  invisible  to  us.  Hear  St  PauTs 
account  of  this  matter:  "We  k>ok  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  whkh 
are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal."  "  We  walk  by  fiiith,  not  by  si^ht;  &3th 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  S^ne  great 
invisible  agent  there  must  be  in  the  univerap; 
"  the  thinjrs  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.**  Now  if  the  great  Au- 
thor of  all  things  be  himself  invisible  to  our  senses, 
and  if  our  relation  to  him  must  neoesBarily  form 
th^  greatest  interest  and  concern  of  our  existence, 
then  it  follows,  that  our  greatest  interest  and  oon- 
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cem  are  wkh  ihose  things  which  are  now  invisi- 
Ue.  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,  bat  hope  that  is 
Been  is  not  hope :  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth 
he  yet  hope  fori  but  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see 
not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it."  The 
£rst  infirmity,  therefore,  which  religion  has  to 
conquer  within  us^  is  that  which  binds  down  our 
attention  to  the  thin^  which  we  see.  The  natu- 
ral man  is  immersed  in  sense :  nothing  takes  hold 
of  his  mind  but  what  applies  immediately  to  his 
Bense;  but  this  disposition  will  not  do  for  religion: 
the  religious  character  is  founded  in  hope,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  experience,  in  perceiving  by 
the  mind  what  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye :  umess 
a  man  can  do  this,  he  cannot  be  religious :  and 
with  man^  it  is  a  neat  difficulty.  This  power  of 
hoi)e,  which,  as  St  Paul  observes  of  it,  is  that 
which  places  the  invisible  world  before  our  view, 
is  specifically  described  in  Scripture,  as  amongst 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  man  standing 
indeed  much  in  need  of  it,  beinff  altogether  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  Hear  St.  Paul's  prayer  for 
his  Roman  converts;  "  The  God  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peaces  in  believing,  that  you  may 
abound  m  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Agam  to  the  Gkdatians,  how  does  he 
describe  the  state  of  mind  of  a  Christian  1  "we 
through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 
ness by  feith.''^ 

A^[8un ;  another  impediment  to  the  thought  of 
religion  is  the  &cult^  and  the  habit  we  have  ac- 
quiml  of  regarding  its  concerns  as  at  a  distance. 
A  child  is  atrected  by  nothinff  but  what  is  present, 
and  many  thousands  in  this  respect  continue 
children  all  their  lives.  In  a  degree  this  weakness 
cleaves  to  us  aD ;  produces  upon  us  the  same  efi^ 
under  a  different  form;  namely,  in  this  way, 
when  we  find  ourselves  necessarily  disturbed  by 
near  or  approaching  evil,  we  have  the  means  of 
forgetting  the  nearness  or  the  approach  of  that, 
which  must  bring  with  it  the  greatest  evil  or  the 
greatest  good  we  are  capable  of,  our  change  at 
death.    Though  we  cannot  exactly  o^r  any  ar- 

Eiments  to  show  that  it  is  either  certainly  or  pro- 
at  a  distance,  yet  we  have  the  means  of  re- 
ig  it  in  our  minds  as  though  it  were  at  a 
ce  j  and  this  even  in  cases  m  which  it  can- 
not poesibly  be  so.  Do  we  prepare  for  it  1  no : 
why  1  because  we  regard  it  in  out  imaginations 
as  at  a  distance :  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  at  a 
distance;  nay,  the  contrary  may  be  proved  against 
VB :  bnt  still  we  regard  it  so  in  our  imaginations, 
and  regard  it  so  practically;  for  imagination  is 
with  most  men  the  pmcticarprindple.  But,  how- 
ever strong  and  general  thn  delusion  be,  has  it 
any  foundation  in  reason?  Can  that  be  thought 
at  a  distance  which  may  come  to-morrow,  which 
must  come  in  a  fow  yearsl  in  a  very  few  years 
to  most  of  us,  in  a  few  years  to  all,  it  will  be  fixed 
and  decided,  whether  we  are  to  be  in  heaven  or 
ben ;  yet  we  go  on  without  thinking  of  it,  with- 
out preparing  for  it :  and  it  is  exceedingly  observa- 
ble, that  it  is  only  in  religion  we  thus  put  away 
the  thought  from  us.  In  the  settlement  of  our 
worldly  afi&irs  after  our  deaths,  which  exactly  de- 
}>end  on  the  same  event,  commence  at  the  same 
time,  are  equally  distant,  if  either  were  distant, 
e(]tiaJly  liable  to  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  dispo- 
sitioB  will  take  place ;  in  these,  I  say,  men  are  not 
usually  negligent,  or  think  that  by  reason  of  its 
(fifltance  it  can  be  neglected,  or  by  reason  of  the 
unoertainty  when  it  may  happen,  M  unpiavided  i 


for.  This  is  a  fiagrent  inconsistency,  and  proves 
decisively  that  rehgion  possesses  a  small  portion 
of  our  concern,  in  proportion  with  what  it  ought 
to  do.  For  instead  of  giving  to  it  that  superiority 
which  is  due  to  immortal  concerns,  above  those 
which  are  transitory,  perishable,  and  perishing,  it 
is  not  even  put  upon  an  equality  with  them ;  nor 
vrith  those  which,  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  time,  are  under  the  same  drcmn- 
stances  with  itself. 

Thirdly ;  the^  spiritual  character  of  religbn  is 
another  great  impediment  to  its  entering  our 
thoughts.  All  religion,  which  is  effectual,  is,  and 
must  be,  spiritual.  Ofiices  and  ordinances  are 
the  hiindma^ds  and  instruments  of  the  spiritual 
religion,  calculated  to  generate,  to  promote,  to 
maintain,  to  uphold  it  in  the  heart,  but  the  thing 
itself  is  purely  spiritual  Now  the  fiesh  weighetfi 
down  the  spirit,  as  with  a  load  and  burden.  It  is 
difficult  to  rouse  the  human  constitution  to  a  sense 
and  perception  of  what  is  purely  spiritual  They 
who  are  addicted,  not  only  to  vice,  but  to  gratifi- 
cations and  pleasures ;  they  who  know  no  other 
rule  than  to  go  with  the  crowd  in  their  career  of 
dissipation  uid  amusement;  they  whose  atten- 
tions are  all  fixed  and  engrossed  by  business, 
whose  minds  from  morning  to  night  are  counting 
and  computing ;  the  weak,  and  foolish,  and  stu- 
pid :  lastly,  which  comprehends  a  class  of  man- 
Kind  deplorably  numerous,  the  indolent  and  sloth- 
ful ;  none  of  these  can  bring  themselves  to  medi- 
tate upon  religion.  The  lult  class  slumber  over 
its  interests  and  concerns ;  perhaps  they  cannot 
be  said  to  forget  it  absolutely,  but  they  slumber 
over  the  subject,  in  which  state  notlnng  as  to 
their  salvation  gets  done,  no  dedsion,  no  practice. 
There  are,  therefore,  we  see,  various  obstacles 
and  infirmities  in  our  constitutions,  which  obstruct 
the  reception  of  religious  ideas  in  our  mind,  still 
more  such  a  voluntuy  entertainment  of  them  as 
may  bring  forth  fruit  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
our  constant  prayer  to  God,  tluit  ne  will  open  our 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  his  word,  by  which  is 
meant  that  he  will  so  quicken  ana  actuate  the 
sensibility  and  vigour  of  our  minds,  as  to  enable 
us  to  attend  to  ti^  things  which  really  and  truly 
belong  to  our  peace. 

So  soon  as  religion  gains  that  hold  and  that 
possession  of  the  heart,  which  it  must  do  to  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation,  things  change 
within  us,  as  in  many  other  respects,  so  especial- 
ly in  this.  We  think  it  great  deal  more  frequent- 
ly about  it,  we  think  of^it  for  a  longer  continu- 
ance, and  our  thoughts  of  it  have  much  more  of 
vivacity  and  impressiveness.  First,  we  begin  to 
think  of  religion  more  frequently  than  we  did. 
Heretofore  we  never  thought  of  it  at  all,  except 
when  some  melancholy  incident  liad  sunk  our 
spirits,  or  had  terrified  our  apprehensions ;  it  was 
either  from  lowness  or  from  fright  that  we  thought 
of  religion  at  all.  Whilst  things  went  smootmy. 
and  prosperously,  and  gaily  with  us,  whilst  all 
was  well  and  safe  in  our  health  and  circumstances, 
religion  was  the  last  thing  we  wished  to  turn  our 
minds  to:  we  did  not  want  to  have  our  pleasure 
disturbed  by  it  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  now : 
there  is  a  change  in  our  minds  in  this  respect.  It 
enters  our  thoughts  very  often,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  "  Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my 
bed.  and  thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking  T' 
This  change  is  one  of  the  prognostications  ofthe 
religious  principle  fbiming  wUhin  u&    Sepon^, 
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these  thoughts  aettle  themselves  upon  our  minds. 
They  were  formerly  fleeting  and  transitory,  as 
the  cloud  which  passes  along  the  sky ;  and  they 
were  so  for  two  reasons;  first,  they  found  no  con- 
g[enial  temper  and  disposition  to  rest  upon,  no  se- 
riousness, no  posture  of  mind  proper  /or  their  re- 
ception; and,  secondly,  because  we  of  our  own 
accord,  by  a  positive  exertion  and  endeavour  of 
our  will,  put  them  away  from  us,  we  disliked 
their  presence,  we  rejected  and  cast  them  out. 
But  it  is  not  so  now ;  we  entertain  and  retain  re- 
ligious meditations,  as  being,  in  feet,  those  which 
concern  us  most  deeply.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
solid  comfort  which  is  to  be  found  in  them,  be- 
cause that  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
Christian  life  than  I  am  now  considering :  that 
will  come  afterwards;  and,  when  it  does  come, 
will  form  the  support,  and  consolation,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  lives.  But  whilst  the  reli^ous  princi- 
ple is  forming,  at  least  during  the  first  steps  of 
that  formation,  we  are  induced  to  think  about  reli- 
gion chiefly  iirom  a  sense  of  its  vast  consequences  : 
and  this  reason  is  enough  to  make  wise  men 
think  about  it  both  long  and  closely.  Lastly,  our 
religious  thoughts  come  to  have  a  vivacity  and 
impressiveness  in  them  which  they  had  not  mther- 
to:  that  is  to  say,  the^  interest  us  much  more 
than  they  did.  There  is  a  wonderful  diflerence 
in  the  light  in  which  we  see  the  same  thing,  in 
the  force  and  strength  with  which  it  rises  up  be- 
fore our  view,  in  thie  decree  with  which  we  are 
aflected  bj  it.  This  difrcrence  is  experienced  in 
no  one  thing  more  than  in  religion,  not  only  be- 
tween different  persons,  but  by  the  same  person 
at  diflerent  times,  the  same  person  in  dinerent 
Btam  of  the  Christian  progress,  the  same  person 
under  different  measures  of  divine  ffrace. 

Finally,  would  we  know  whether  we  have 
made,  or  are  making,  any  advances  in  Chris- 
tianity or  noti  These  are  the  marks  which  will 
tell  us.  Do  we  think  more  frequently  about  reli- 
gion than  we  used  to  do  1  Do  we  cherish  and  enter- 
tain these  tbouffhts  for  a  longer  continuance  than 
we  did  1  Do  they  interest  us  more  than  former- 
ly 1  Do  they  impress  us  more,  do  they  strike  us 
more  forcibly,  do  they  sink  deeper  1  If  we  per^ 
ceive  this,  then  we  perceive  a  change,  upon  which 
we  may  ground  good  hopes  and  expei^ations ;  if 
We  perceive  it  not,  we  have  cause  for  veiy  afllict- 
ing  apprehensions,  that  the  power  of  religion  hath 
not  yet  visited  us ;  cause  for  deep  and  earnest  in- 
tercession with  Gk)d  for  thtf  much  wanted  sucooor 
ofhifl  Holy  Spirit. 


SERMON  V. 

OF  THE  STATE  AFTER  DEATH. 

Beloved,  now  are  we  the  9ona  of  €hd;  and  U 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we 
know  thatf  when  he  shall  appear^  we  shall  be 
like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. — 
1  John  iiL  3. 

One  of  the  most  natural  solicitudes  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  to  know  what  will  become  of  us  af- 
ter death,  what  is  already  become  of  those  friends 
who  are  gone.  I  do  not  so  much  mean  the  great 
question,  whether  we  and  the]^  shall  be  happy  or 
nuMT)^,  as  I  mean  the  question,  what  is  the  na- 


ture and  condition  of  that  state  whkh  we  are  •> 
soon  to  try.  This  solkatude,  which  is  both  nato- 
ral  and  strong,  is  sometimes,  however,  carrifed  too 
far :  and  this  is  the  case»  when  it  renders  us  on- 
easy,  or  dissatisfied,  or  impatient  under  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  subject  is  placed :  and  pisord, 
not  only  in  regard  to  us,  or  in  regard  to  «v>mwwi 
men,  but  in  regard  even  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves of  our  I^>rd,  who  were  taught  from  his 
mouth,  as  well  as  immediately  instnictcd  by  his 
Spirit  Saint  John,  the  author  of  the  text  which 
I  nave  read  to  you,  was  one  of  these;  not  only  aa 
apostle,  but  of  all  the  apostles,  perhaps,  the  most 
closely  connected  with  nis  Master,  and  admitted 
to  the  most  intimate  &miliarity  with  him.  What 
it  was  aUowed,  therefore,  for  man  to  know,  Samt 
John  knew.  Yet  this  very  Saint  Johi^  acknow- 
ledges "  that  it  doth  not  yet  appfv  what  we  shaB 
be  ;^'  the  exact  nature,  and  condition,  and  ctrcunh 
stances  of  our  future  state  are  yet  hidden  from  as. 
I  think  it  credible  that  this  may,  in  a  veiy  greatde- 
gree,  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  human  under- 
standing itself.  Our  Saviour  said  to  Nicodemos, "  If 
I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  beHeve  not. 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell^ou  ofheavenly  things  r 
It  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  this  extiaonfinaiy 
conversation,  that  the  disbelief  on  the  part  of  Nkso- 
demus,  to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  compRhen£i^ 
the  subject.  Therefore  our  Saviour's  words  to 
him  ma^  be  construed  thus:  If  what  I  have  jnit 
now  raid  concerning  the  new  birth,  ooooenuz^ 
bein^  bom  again,  concerning  being  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  ooncerninff  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  which 
are  all  "earthly  thinss,''  that  is,  are  all  thin^  that 
pass  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  this  theu*  (ire- 
sent  life,  and  upon  this  earth ;  if  this  infbnnation 
prove  so  difficult,  that  you  cannot  bring  yooxself 
to  believe  it,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  oil  appre- 
hending it ;  "  how  shall  ye  believe  T'  bow  woold 
ye  be  able  to  conquer  the  mudi  greater  <iiffl«iteMa 
which  would  attend  my  discourse,  "  if  I  toM  you 
heavenly  things  T  that  is  to  sa^,  if  I  i^ieak  to  joo 
of  those  things  which  are  passing,  or  which  wiO 
pass,  in  heaven,  in  a  totally  diffesent  state  and 
stage  of  existence,  amongst  natures  and  bonis 
unfike  yoursi  Tne  truth  seems  to  be^  that  the 
human  understanding,  constituted  as  it  la^  though 
fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  want  it,  tut 
ii,  though  capable  of  receiving  the  instruction  and 
knowleaffe,  which  are  necessary  for  our  condnet 
and  the  machaise  of  oar  duty,  has  a  native  angi- 
nal incapacity  for  the  reception  of  any  distiDct 
knowledffe  of  our  future  conation.  The  reason 
is,  that  ul  our  conceptions  and  ideas  aie  dnrnm 
firom  experience,  (not,  perhaps,  all  imonedialelf 
from  experience,  but  experience  lies  at  the  botton 
of  them  all,)  and  no  language,  no  information,  oo 
instruction,  can  do  more  for  us,  than  teach  ns  tks 
relation  of  the  ideas  which  we  have.  Thnefcie, 
so  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  no  words  whatever  thst 
could  have  been  used,  no  account  or  descripdoa 
that  could  have  been  written  down,  vmMiU  nsve 
been  able  to  convey  to  us  a  conception  of  our  fo- 
ture  state,  constituted  as  our  underBtandlngs  now 
are.  I  am  fiur  firom  saying,  that  it  was  not  in  the  • 
power  of  Gh)d,  b^  immediate  inspiration,  to  hare 
struck  light  and  ideas  into  our  minda,  of  which  oar 
tmrallT  we  have  no  conception.  1  am  fiu*  firomsty- 
ing,  tnat  he  could  not,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  hare 
assumed  a  human  being,  or  the  aoul  of  a  human  be- 
ing into  heaven  J  and  have  shown  to  him  or  it,  thi 
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nature  and  the  elories  of  that  kingdom :  but  it  ia 
evident,  that,  amcss  the  whole  order  of  our  present 
work!  be  changed,  such  revelations  as  these  must 
be  rare;  must  be  limited  to  very  extraordinary 
persons,  and  very  extraordinary  occasions.  And 
even  thien,  with  respect  to  others,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ordinary  modes  of  communication 
by  speech  or  writing  are  inadequate  to  the  trans- 
mitting of  any  knowledge  or  information  of  this 
sort :  and  from  a  cause,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  namely,  that  language  deals  only  with  the 
ideas  which  we  have ;  that  these  ideas  are  all  found- 
ed in  experience;  that  probably,  most  probably 
indeed,  the  things  of  the  next  world  are  very  re- 
mote from  any  experience  which  we  have  in  this ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  though  the  in- 
spired person  might  himself  possess  this  superna- 
tural knowledge^  he  could  not  impart  it  to  any 
other  person  not  m  like  manner  inspired.  When, 
therefore,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  is  considered,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise,  it  ought  to  excite  no  complaint,  it  is  no 
fidr  objection  to  Christianity,  "that  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be."  I  do  not  say  that  the 
imperfection  of  our  understanding  forbids  it,  (for, 
in  strictnessof  speech,  that  is  not  imperfect  which 
answers  the  purpose  designed  by  it  J  but  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  our  rniderstanding  forbids  it 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear,*'  saith  tne  apostle, 
"what we  shall  be,  but  tnis  we  know,  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him."  As  if 
he  had  said^  Though  we  be  fitf  from  understand- 
ing the  subject  either  accurately  or  deariy,  or  from 
having  conceptions  and  notions  adeauate  to  the 
troth  and  reality  of  the  case,  yet  we  know  eome- 
Uunff:  this,  for  instance,  we  know,  that  "when 
he  sEall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him."  The  best 
ooomientary  upon  this  last  sentence  of  Saint  John's 
text  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Saint  Paul. 
His  words' state  the  same  proposition  more  fully 
when  he  tells  us  (Phil.  iii.  ii)  "that  Christ  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glo- 
rious ix)dy."  From  the  two  passages  together,  we 
may  lay  down  the  following  points.  First,  that 
we  shall  have  bodietf.  One  apostle  informs  us, 
that  we  shall  be  like  him ;  the  other,  that  our  vile 
body  shall  be  like  his  glorious  body :  therefore  we 
shau  have  bodies.  Secondly,  that  these  bodies 
shall  be  greatly  changed  fivun  what  they  are  at 
present.  If  we  had  had  nothing  but  Saint  John's 
text  to  have  gone  upon,  this  would  have  been  im- 
plied. "  When  he  shall  appear,  we  sfiall  be  like 
mm."  We  are  not  like  him  now,  we  shall  be  like 
him ;  we  shall  hereafter  be  like  him,  namely,  when 
be  shall  appear.     Saint  John's  words  plainly  re- 

Srd  this  similitude  as  a  future  thing,  as  what  we 
eiU  acquire,  as  belonj^ng  to  what  we  shall  be- 
came, in  contradistinction  to  what  we  are.  There- 
fore they  imply  a  change  which  must  take  place 
in  our  bodily  constitution.  But  what  Saint  John's 
words  imply.  Saint  Paul's  declare.  "  He  shall 
change  our  vile  bodies."  That  point,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  placed  out  of  question. 

That  such  a  change  is  necessary,  that  such  a 
changer  is  to  be  expected,  is  agreeable  even  to  the 
established  order  of  nature.  T  hroughout  the  uni- 
verse thb  rule  holds,  viz.  that  the  body  of  every 
animal  is  suited  to  its  state.  Nay,  ipore ;  when  an 
animal  changes  its  state,  it  changes  its  body. 
When  animals  which  lived  underwater,  after- 
wards live  in  air,  their  bodies  are  changed  ahnost 
entiii^,  so  as  hardly  to  be  known  by  any  one 


mark  of  resemblance  to  their  former  figure ;  as,  for 
example,  from  worms  and  caterpillars  to  flies  and 
moths.  These  are  common  transformations;  and 
the  like  happens,  when  an  animal  chanjges  its  ele- 
ment from  toe  water  to  the  earth,  or  an  msect  from 
living  under  ground  to  flying  abroad  in  the  air. 
And  these  changes  take  place  in  consequence  of 
that  unalterable  rule,  that  the  body  befitted  to  the 
state ;  which  rule  obtains  throughout  every  region 
of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Now 
our  present  bodies  are  by  no  means  fitted  for  hea- 
ven. So  saith  Baint  Paul  expressly,  "  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  cor- 
ruption doth  not  inherit  incorruption."  Between 
our  bodies  as  they  are  now  constituted,  and  the 
state  into  which  we  shall  come  then,  there  is  a 
physical,  necessary,  and  invincible  incongruity. 
Therefore  they  must  undergo  a' change,  and  that 
change  will,  mvt,  be  univerMJ,  at  least  as  to  those 
who  shall  be  saved ;  secondly,  it  will  be  sudden ; 
thirdly,  it  will  be  very  great.  First,  it  will  be  uni- 
versal. Saint  Paul's  words  in  the  fifteenth  chat>- 
ter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are,  "  We 
shall  all  be  changed."  I  do,  however,  admit,  that 
this  whole  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  relates  only 
to  those  who  shall  be  saved ;  of  no  others  did  he 
intend  to  speak.  This,  I  think,  has  been  satis- 
factorily made  out ;  but  the  argument  is  too  long 
to  enter  upon  at  present  If  so,  the  expression 
of  the  apostle,  "  We  shall  all  be  changed,  proves 
only  that  we  who  are  saved,  who  are  admissible 
into  his  kingdom,  shall  be  changed.  Secondly, 
the  change  will  be  instantaneous.  So  Saint  Paul 
describes  it;  "  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye, the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible;" 
and  therefore  their  nature  must  have  undergone 
the  change.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  very  great  No 
change,  which  we  experience  or  see,  can  bear  any 
assignable  proportion  to  it  in  degree  or  importance. 
It  is  this  corruptible  putting  on  incorruption ;  it  is 
this  mortal  putting  on  immortality.  Now  it  has 
often  been  made  a  Question,  whether,  after  so  great 
a  change,  the  boaies,  with  which  we  shall  be 
clothed,  are  to  be  deemiisd  new  bodies,  or  the  same 
bodies  under  a  new  form.  This  is  a  question 
which  has  often  been  agitated,  but  the  truth  is,  it 
is  of  no  moment  or  importance.  We  continue 
the  same  to  all  intents  ana  purposes,  so  long  as  we 
are  sensible  and  conscious  tliat  we  are  so.  In  this 
life  our  bodies  are  continually  changing.  Much, 
no  doubt,  and  greatly  is  the  body  of  every  human 
being  changedfrom  his  birth  to  his  maturity :  yet, 
because  we  are  nevertheless  sensible  of  what  we 
are,  sensible  to  ourselves  that  we  are  the  same,  we 
are  in  reality  the  same.  Alterations,  in  the  size 
or  form  of  our  visible  persons,  make  no  change  in 
that  respect.  Nor  would  they,  if  they  were  much 
greater,  as  in  some  animals  they  are ;  or  even  if 
they  were  total.  Vast,  therefore,  as  that  change 
must  be,  or  rather,  as  the  diflerence  must  be  be- 
tfween  our  present  and  our  future  bodies,  as  to  their 
substance,  their  nature,  or  their  form,  it  will  not 
hinder  us  from  remaining  the  same,  any  more  than 
the  alterations  which  our  bodies  undergo  in  this 
life,  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  same.  Wo 
know  within  ourselves  that  we  arc  the  same ;  and 
that  is  sufficient :  and  this  knowledge  or  con- 
sciousness we  shall  rise  with  from  the  ffrave,  what- 
ever be  the  bodies  with  which  we  be  clothed. 

The  tw6  apostles  go  one  step  further  when  they 
tell  us,  that  we  shall  be  like  Christ  himself;  and 
that  this  likeness  will  consist  i^  a  resemblam^  to 
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his  glorified  body.  Now  of  the  glorified  body  of 
Chnst  all  that  we  know  is  this.  At  the  transfi- 
guration upon  the  mount^  the  three  apoBtles  saw 
the  person  of  our  Lord  m  a  very  different  state 
firom  its  ordinary  state.  '*  He  was  transfigured 
before  thein,  and  his  fiice  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  liffht"  Saint 
Lake  describes  it  thus:  "The  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was 
white  and  glistening :  and  behold  there  talked  with 
him  two  men  who  appeared  in  gk>ry."  Then  he 
adds,  "that  the  aposUw,  when  they  awaked,  saw 
hu  ^lory."  Now  I  consider  this  transaction  as  a 
specimen  of  the  change  of  which  a  glorified  body 
is  susceptible.  Saint  Stephen,  at  his  martjrrdom, 
saw  the  gloi7  of  Grod,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  Grod.  Saint  Paul,  at  his  oonvernon. 
saw  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  or 
the  sun,  shining  round  about  him ;  and  in  this  light 
Christ  then  was.  These  instances,  like  the  for- 
mer, only  show  the  changes  and  the  appearances 
of  whicn  a  glorified  body  is  susceptible,  not  the 
form  or  concution  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be 
found,  or-  must  always  continue.  You  will  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  necessary  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  at  his  transfiguration,  at  his  appearance  after 
his  resurrection,  at  his  ascension  mto  beaveuj  at 
his  appearance  to  Stephen,  should  preserve  a  re- 
semblance to  his  human  person  upon  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  by  that  resemblance  aJone  he  could 
be  known  to  his  disciples,  at  least  by  any  means 
of  knowledge  naturally  bek>nginff  to  them  in  that 
human  state.  But  this  was  not  lUwajrs  necessary, 
nor  continues  to  be  necessary.  Nor  is  there  any 
sufikient  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  resemblance 
to  our  present  bodies  will  be  retained  in  our  fu- 
ture bodies,  or  be  at  all  wanted.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  coDclosions,  which  we  seem  authorised  to 
draw  from  these  intimations  of  Scripture,  are, 

First,  that  we  shaU  have  bodies. 

Secondly,  that  they  will  be  so  far  different  from 
our  present  bodies,  as  to  be  suited,  bj  that  difife- 
rance,  to  the  state  and  life  into  which  they  are 
to  enter,  agreeably  to  that  rule  which  prevails 
throughout  universal  nature ;  that  the  body  of 
every  being  is  suited  to  its  state,  and  that,  when 
It  changes  its  state,  it  chanj^  its  body. 

Thiraly,  that  it  is  a  question  by  which  we  need 
not  at  all  be  disturbed,  whether  the  bodies  with 
which  we  shall  arise  be  new  bodies,  or  the  same 
bodies  under  a  new  form ;  for, 

Fourthly,  no  alteration  will  hinder  us  from 
remaining  the  same,  provided  we  aro  sensible  and 
conscious  that  we  are  so;  any  more  than  the 
chan^  which  our  visible  person  undergoes  even 
in  this  life,  and  which  from  in&ncy  to  manhood 
aro  undoubtedly  very  groat,  hinder  us  firom  being 
the  same,  to  ourselves  and  in  ourselves,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Lastly,  that  though,  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  Acuities,  we  neither  aro,  nor,  without  a  con- 
stant miracle  upon  our  minds,  could  be  made  able 
to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  naturo  of  our 
future  bodies ;  yet  we  are  assured  that  the  change 
win  be  infinitely  beneficial ;  that  our  new  bodies 
will  be  infinitely  superior  to  those  which  we  carry 
about  with  us  in  our  present  state ;  in  a  word, 
that  whereas  our  bodies  are  now  comparatively 
vile,  (and  are  so  denominated,)  they  will  so  far 
rise  in  glory,  as  to  be  made  like  unto  his  glorious 
body;  uat whereas, through  our  pilgrimage  here, 
we  have  borne,  that  which  we  inherited,  the 


image  of  the  earthy,  of  oar  pareiit,  the  first  Adun, 
creiSed  for  a  life  upon  thisearth ;  we  shall, in  our 
future  state,  bear  another  image,  a  new  resem- 
blance, that  of  the  heavenly  inhabitant,  the  se> 
cond  man,  the  second  nature,  even  that  of  tfas 
Lord  fiom  heaven. 


SERMON  VL 

ON  PURITY  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ▲FFBCTI0N& 

Beloved,  now  are  we  the  son*  qf  God :  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  beg  but  we 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  ^mrUieth 
himself,  ^^^  as  he  is  pure, — 1  John  liL  ^  3L 

When  the  text  tells  us,  "that  every  man  thsft 
hath  this  hope  in  him  punfieth  himself,''  it  moit 
be  understood  as  intending  to  describe  the  natu- 
ral, proper,  and  genuine  effects  cf  this  hope, 
rather  perhaps,  than  the  actual  effects^  or  at  kast 
as  eflects,  which,  in  point  of  expenenoe,  uni- 
versally  follow  from  it  As  hath  already  been 
observed,  the  whole  text  relates  to  sincere  ChiiB- 
tians,  and  to  these  alone  ^  the  word  we,  in  the 
preceding  part  of  it,  comprises  sincere  Chricciaiis, 
and  no  others.  Therefore  the  word  every  man, 
must  be  limited  to  the  same  sort  of  men,  of  wbom 
be  was  speaking  hekn.  It  is  not  probaUe,  that 
in  the  same  sentence  he  would  chance  the  posooa 
and  characters  concerning  whom  be  disoooned. 
So  that  if  it  had  been  objeSed  to  Saint  John,  that 
in  point  of  fact,  eveiy  man  did  not  purify  himself 
who  had  this  hope  in  him,  he  would  have  rephed, 
I  believe^  tliat  these  were  not  the  kind  of  p^sons 
he  had  m  his  view ;  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  texty  he  had  in  contemplation  the  rdi^ioos 
condition  and  character  of  sincere  Christiaai, 
and  no  other.  When  in  the  former  part  of  the 
text,  he  talked  of  ITS  being  the  sons  of  God,  of  im 
beiQjy;  like  Christ,  he  undoubtedly  meant  sincere 
Chnstians  ak)ne ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  be 
meant  any  other  in  this  latter  part  of  uke  text, 
which  is  m  fiiot  a  continuation  of  the  same  dis- 
course, of  the  same  subject,  nay,  a  portion  of  the 
same  sentence. 

I  have  said  tlius  much  in  order  to  obviate  the  con- 
trariety which  there  seems  to  be  between  Saint 
John's  assertion  and  experience.  Elxperienoe,  I 
acknowledge,  proves  the  inefficacy,  in  nnmeroos 
cases,  of  religious  hope  and  religioas  motives : 
and  it  must  be  so :  for  if  religious  motivea  ope- 
rated certainly  and  necessarily,  if  they  piodooed 
their  effect  by  an  infallible  power  over  the  mind, 
we  should  only  be  machines  necessarily  actuated; 
and  that  certainly  is  not  the  thing  which  a  moral 
agent,  a  religious  agent,  was  intended  to  be.  It 
was  intended  that  we  should  have  the  power  of 
doing  right,  and,  consequently,  of  doing  wronc ; 
for  he  wno  cannot  do  wrong,  cannot  do  right  by 
choice ;  he  is  a  mere  tool  and  instrument,  or  ra- 
ther a  machine,  whichever  he  does.  Thereibre  aU 
moral  motives,  and  all  religioiis  motives,  unkas 
they  went  to  deprive  man  of  his  liberty  entirely, 
which  they  most  certainly  were  not  meant  to  do, 
must  depend  for  their  innoenoe  and  suooeas  upoa 
the  man  himself. 

This  success,  therefore,  is  various;  hot  whea 
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H  fidb,  it  is  owing  to  some  vice  and  corraption  in 
the  mind  itself.  Some  men  are  ver^  little  affected 
by  retigioos  exhortation  of  any  kmd,  either  by 
hearing  or  leadinff.  That  is  a  vice  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  mind  itself.  Some  men,  though 
affected,  are  not  affected  sufficiently  to  influence 
their  lives.  That  is  a  vice  and  corruption  in  the 
mind,  or  rather  in  the  heart ;  and  so  it  will  always 
be  found.  But  i  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  per- 
sons being  unaffected  by  what  others  tell  them, 
be  those  others  who  they  may,  preachers,  or 
teachers,  or  friends,  or  parents,  as  I  wonder  at 
seeuig  men  not  affected  by  thdr  own  thoughts, 
their  own  meditations ;  yet  it  is  so;  and  when  it 
18  80,  it  argues  a  deep  corruption  of  mind  indeed. 
We  can  Uiink  upon  the  most  serious,  the  most 
solemn  subjects,  without  any  sort  of  consequence 

Son  our  lives.  Shall  we  call  this  seared  insensi- 
ity  1  shall  we  call  it  a  fatal  inefficiency  of  the 
rational  {irincipie  within  usi  shall  we  confess, 
that  the  mind  has  lost  its  government  over  the  man  1 

These  are  observations  upon  the  state  of  morals 
BMd  religion,  as  we  see  them  in  the  world :  but 
whatever  these  observations  be,  it  is  still  true,  and 
this  is  Saint  John's  assertion,  that  the  proper, 
natural,  and  genuine  efiect  of  religious  hope  is  to 
cause  us  to  strive  "  to  purify  ourselves,  even  as  he 
is  pure."  Saint  John  strongly  fixes  our  attention, 
I  mean,  as^ie  means,  such  of  us  as  are  sincere 
Christians,  upon  what  we  are  to  be  hereafter. 
This,  as  to  particulars,  is  vdled  from  us,  as  we 
have  observed,  by  our  present  nature,  but  as  to 
generals,  as  to  what  is  of  real  importance  and 
oonoem  for  us  to  know  (I  do  not  mean  but  that 
it  might  be  highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to 
know  more,  but  as  to  what  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance and  concern  for  us  to  know,)  we  have  a 
glorious  assurance,  we  have  an  assurance  that  we 
shall  undergo  a  change  in  our  nature  infinitely 
for  the  better ;  that  when  he  shall  appear  glorified 
as  he  is,  we  shall  be  like  him.  Then  t&  point 
is,  what  we  are  to  do,  how  we  are  to  act,  under 
this  expectation,  having  this  hope,  with  this  pros- 
pect placed  before  our  eyes.  Saint  John  tells  us, 
"  we  are  to  purify  ourselves,  even  as  he  is  pure." 

Now  what  is  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  puri- 
fying ourselves  can  be  made  out  thus.  The  con- 
trary of  porit}^  is  defilement,  that  is  evident:  but 
our  Saviour  himself  hath  told  us  what  the  things 
which  defile  a  man  are ;  and  this  is  the  enume- 
ration ;  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications, 
murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit, 
lascivioasness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  fod- 
ishness ;  and  the  reason  siven  why  these  are  the 
real  proper  defilements  of  our  nature  is,  that  the^ 
proceed  from  vrithin,  out  of  the  heart :  these  evil 
things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man. 
The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral  defilement,  according 
to  our  Saviour,  is  the  heart;  by  which  we  know, 
that  be  always  meant  the  affections  and  the  dis- 
position. The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral  purity 
must  necessarily  be  the  same ;  for  purity  is  thie 
reverse  of  defilement:  consequentW,  to  purify 
ourselves,  is  to  cleanse  our  hearts  nom  the  pre- 
sence ana  pollution  of  sin ;  of  those  sins  paiticu- 
larfy,  which  reside  in,  and  continue  in  the  heart. 
This  is  the  purgation  intended  in  our  text.  This 
is  the  task  of  purgation  enjoined  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  noti(»d,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  mere 
eontrol  of  our  actions.  It  aiMs  a  further  duty,  the 
purifying  of  our  thoughts  and  affections.  Nothing 
euibs  more  oeitain,  than  that  it  was  the  design 


of  our  Saviour,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Lis  disciples  to  the  heart,  to 
that  which  is  within  a  man,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  which  is  external.  Now  he  who  only 
strives  t*  control  his  outward  actions,  but  lets  his 
thoughts  and  passions  indulge  themselves  without 
check  or  restraint,  does  not  attend  to  that  which 
is  within  him,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
is  external.  Secondly,  the  instances  which  our 
Saviour  has  ffiven,  though,  like  all  instances  in 
Scripture,  and  to  say  the  truth,  in  all  ancient 
writmgs,  they  be  specimens  and  illustrations  of 
his  meaning,  as  to  the  kind  and  nature  of  the 
duties  or  the  vices  which  he  had  in  view,  rather 
than  complete  catalogues,  including  all  sueh 
duties  or  vices  by  name,  so  that  no  other  but  what 
are  thus  named  and  specified  were  intended: 
though  this  qualified  way  of  understanding  the . 
enumerations  be  right,  yet  even  this  enumeration 
itself  shows,  that  our  Saviour's  lesson  went  beyond . 
the  mere  external  action.  Not  only  are  acfulte- 
ries  and  fornications  mentioned,  but  evil  thoughts 
and  lasciviousness ;  not  only  murders,  but  an  evil 
eye ;  not  onl^r  thefls,  but  covetousness  or  covetings. 
Thus  by  la3ring  the  axe  to  the  root ;  not  by  lop- 
ping off  the  branches,  but  by  lajring  the  axe  to 
the  root,  our  Saviour  fixed  the  only  rule  which 
can  ever  produce  good  morals. 

Merely  controlling  the  actions,  without  go- 
verning the  thoughts  and  affections,  will  not  do. 
In  point  of  fiict  it  is  never  successful.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  compliance  with  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand, nor  is  it  what  St.  John  meant  in  the  text 
by  purifying  ourselves. 

"  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  puri- 
fieth  himself,  even  as  he,"  namely,  Christ  himself^ 
"  is  pure."  It  is  a  doctrine  and  lesson  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  inculcated, 
that  if  we  hope  to  resemble  Christ  in  his  glorified 
state,  we  must  resemble  him  in  his  human  state. 
And  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  significant  part,  of 
this  doctrine,  that  the  resemblance  must  consist  in 
purity  from  sin,  especially  from  those  sins  which 
cleave  and  attach  to  the  heart  It  is  by  Saint 
Paul  usually  put  thus :  "  If  we  be  dead  with 
Christ,  we  oeheve  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
him."  "  Dead  with  Christ ;"  what  can  that 
meani  for  the  apostle  speaks  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  undergone  natural  death.  He  explains : 
'* Reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin;  that,^ 
you  hear,  is  the  death  he  means,  "(le  that  is 
dead,  is  freed  from  sin ;"  that  is  Saint  Paul's  own 
exposition  of  his  own  words;  and  then,  keep- 
ins  the  sense  of  the  words  in  his  thoughts,  ne 
adds ;"  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  Again,  still 
keeping  the  same  sense  in  view,  and  no  other 
sense :  "  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  snail  be  also  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection."  Once  more,  but  still 
observe  in  the  same  sense,  "  We  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  unto  death;  our  old  man  is  cruci- 
fied with  him."  The  burden  of  the  whole  passage 
is,  that  if  we  hope  to  resemble  what  Christ  is  in  h^ 
ven,  we  must  resemble  what  he  was  upon  earth ; 
and  that  this  resemblance  must  consist  specifically 
in  the  radical  casting  off  of  our  sins.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  apostte  are  very  strong;  "that  the 
body  of  sin  may  be  destroj^ed.  Let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body ;  obey  it  not  in  the  lusts  there- 
of;'^' not  only  in  its  practices,  but  in  its  desirM. 
"  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  yoo." 
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In  tnother  episUe,  that  to  the  Coloasians,  Saint 
Paul  speaks  of  an  emancipation  from  sin,  as  a  vir- 
tual rising  from  the  dead,  hke  as  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  that  are  above,  where  Ctirist  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God :  set  your  affections  on 
thinffs  uwve,  not  on  things  of  the  earth;  for  ye 
are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod. 
'  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life  shall  apoear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  gloiy.  In  this 
way  is  the  comparison  carried  on.  And  what 
is  the  practical  exhortation  which  it  suggests'? 
"Mortify,  therefore,  your  members  whwh  are 
upon  the  earth,  fornication,  undeannees,  evil  con- 
cupisoenoe,  and  covetousness :"  which  is  an  equi- 
valent exhortation,  and  drawn  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, as  that  of  the  text ;  "  Purify  yourselvee, 
even  as  he  is  pure." 

The  Scriptures  then  teach,  that  we  are  to  make 
ourselves  like  Christ  upon  earth,  that  we  may  be- 
come like  him  in  heaven,  and  this  likeness  is  to 
consist  in  purity. 

Now  there  are  a  class  of  Christians,  and  I  am 
xead^  to  allow,  real  Christians,  to  wham  this  ad- 
monition of  the  text  is  peculiarly  necessary. 

They  are  not  those  who  set  aside  religion ;  they 
are  not  those  who  disregard  the  will  of  their  Ma- 
ker, but  they  are  those  who  endeavour  to  obey  him 
partially,  and  in  this  way :  finding  it  an  easier 
thing  to  do  good  than  to  expel  their  sins,  espe- 
cially those  which  cleave  to  their  hearts,  their  af- 
fectbns,  or  their  imaginations,  they  set  theb  en- 
deavours more  towaras  beneficence  than  purity. 
You  say  we  ought  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
doing  good:  by  no  means;  but  we  affirm,  that  it 
is  not  the  whote  of  our  duty,  nor  the  most  difficult 
part  of  it ;  in  particular,  it  is  not  that  part  of  it 
which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  text,  and  in  those 
otherScripturee  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
text,  enjoining  the  imitation  of  Chrbt  upon  earth, 
in  order  that  we  may  become  like  him  in  heaven, 
does  not  s^y,  do  good  even  as  be  went  about  doing 
good,  but  it  says ;  "  purify  yourselves  even  as  he 
IS  pure : "  so  saith  Saint  John.  "  Mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  let  not  sin  reign  in  you ;  die  with 
Christ  unto  sin ;  be  baptized  unto  Jesus  Christ, 
that  is,  unto  his  death ;  be  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  unto  death ;  be  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death ;  crucify  the  dd  man,  and 
destroy  the  body  of  sin ;  as  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  him,  so  let  sin  no  more  reign  in 
your  mortal  bodies:"  so  Saint  Paul.  All  these 
strong  and  significant  metaphor^  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  more  forcibly  upon  us  this 
great  lesson ;  that  to  participate  with  Christ  in  his 
glory,  wre  must  participate  with  him  yn  his  humi- 
fiation ;  and  that  this  participation  consists  in  di- 
vesting ourselves  of  those  sins,  of  the  heart  espe- 
cially, and  afiections,  whether  they  break  out  into 
action  or  not^  which  are  inconsistent  with  that 
purity,  of  which  he  left  us  an  example ;  and  to 
the  attainment  and  preservation  of  wnich  purity, 
we  are  most  solemnly  enjoined  to  direct  our  first, 
strongest,  and  our  most  smcere  endeavours. 


SERMON  VII. 

OP  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  CONVERSION. 

lam  not  come  to  call  the  righteoua,  hut  Hnnert, 
to  r^ntofice.— Matthew  ix.  13. 


It  appears  from  these  words,  that  our  Saviour 
in  his  preaching  held  in  view  the  character  and 
spiritual  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  adr 
dressed ;  and  the  difierences  which  existed  amongst 
men  in  these  respects :  and  that  he  had  a  legpud 
to  these  considerations,  more  espedally  in  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  conversion.  Now  I 
think,  tSai  theae  considerations  have  been  too 
much  omitted  hy  preachers  of  the  GUispel  since, 
particularly  in  this  very  article ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine itself'^  has  sufilerea  b;|^  such  onussion. 

It  has  been  usual  to  di\ade  all  mankind  into  two 
classes,  the  converted  and  the  unconverted;  and, 
by  so  dividing  them,  to  infer  the  necessity  of  con- 
version to  every  person  whatever.  In  proposing 
the  subject  under  this  form,  we  state  the  mstino- 
tion,  in  my  opinion,  too  absolutely,  and  draw  fhim 
it  a  conclusion  too  universal :  because  there  is  a 
class  and  description  of  Christians,  who,  having 
been  piously  educated,  and  having  persevered  in 
those  pious  courses  into  which  they  were  first 
brought,  are  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  ever 
having  been  without  the  influence  of  religion,  of 
ever  having  lost  siff  ht  of  its  sanctions,  of  ever  hav- 
ing  renounced  them;  of  ever,  in  the  general 
course  of  their  conduct,  having  gone  against  them. 
These  cannot  properiy  be  m^ned  either  con- 
verted or  unconverted.  They  are  not  converted, 
for  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  such  religiouB  al- 
teration having  taken  place  with  them,  at  any  par- 
tksular  time,  as  can  properiy  be  caUed  a  conver- 
sion. They  are  not  unconverted,  because  that 
implies  a  state  of  re[Mobation,  and  because,  if  we 
call  upon  them  to  be  converted,  (which  if  tiiey  be 
unconverted  we  ou^ht  to  do,)  they  will  not  weQ 
understand  what  it  is  we  mean  them  to  do ;  and, 
instead  of  bein^  edified,  they  may  be  both  much 
and  unnecessarily  disturbed,  by  being  so  called 
upon. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  great  variety 
of  religious  condition.  It  arises  from  hence,  that 
exhortations,  and  calls,  and  admonitions,  which 
are  of  great  use  and  importance  in  themselves, 
and  very  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, not  wanted  by  all,  are  not  equaU^  ap- 
plicable to  all,  and  to  some  are  altogetner  inap- 
plicable. This  holds  true  of  most  of  uie  tofMcs  of 
persuasion  or  waniing,  which  a  Christian  teacher 
can  adopt.  When  we  preach  against  presump- 
tion, for  instance,  it  is  not  because  we  suppose  that 
all  are  presumptuous ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  fat 
all,  or  every  one,  to  become  more  humble,  ordifil- 
dent,  or  apprehensive  than  he  now  is :  on  the  con- 
trary, there  may,  amonsst  our  hearers,  be  low,  and 
timorous,  and  dejected  spirits,  who,  if  they  take 
to  themselves  what  we  say,  may  increase  a  dispo- 
sition which  is  already  too  much ;  or  be  at  a  loes  to 
know  what  it  is  herein  that  he  would  enjoin  upon 
them.  Yet  the  discourse  and  the  doctrine  may, 
nevertheless,  be  very  good ;  and  for  a  great  portion 
of  our  congregation,  very  necessary.  The  like,  1 
think,  is  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  conversion. 
If  we  were  to  omit  the  doctrine  of  conversioD,  we 
should  omit  a  doctrine,  which^  many,  must  be 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  To  them,  all  calls 
without  this  call,  all  preaching  without  this  doo> 
trine,  would  be  in  vain ;  and  it  may  be  true,  that 
a  great  part  of  our  hearers  are  of  this  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  press  and  insist  upon 
converabn,  as  indispensable  to  all  for  the  purpose 
of  being  saved,  we  should  mislead  some,  who 
wouki  not  apprehend  how  they  couM  be  seqaiied 
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to  torn,  or  be  oonyerted  to  religion,  who  were  ne- 
Tcr,  that  they  knew,  either  indifferent  to  it,  or 
tlienated  from  it. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  what  is  here  said, 
there  are  who  contend,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  living  to  be  converted  before  he  can  be 
saved.  This  ooinion  undoubtedly  deserves  serious 
consideration,  because  it  founds  itself  upon  Scrip- 
ture, whether  rightly  or  erroneously  interpreted  is 
the  question.  The  portion  of  Scripture  upon 
which  they  who  maintain  the  opinion  chiefl  v  rely, 
18  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel. 
Our  Saviour  b  there  stated  to  have  said  to  Nicode- 
mus,"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  Ghxl ;  and  aAerwards,  as  a  confirma- 
tion, and,  in  some  sort,  an  exposition,  of  hk  as- 
sertion, to  have  added,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  It  is  inferred  from  this  passage, 
that  cUl  persons  whatever  musX  undergo  a  conver- 
sion, before  they  be  capable  of  salvation :  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  forced  or  strained  in- 
ference :  but  the  question  before  us  at  present  is, 
is  it  a  necessary  inference  1  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  admit,  that  tnis  short,  but  very  remarkable  con- 
Teisation,  is  fiuriy  interpreted  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  when  this  Spirit  is  given,  there  is 
a  new  birth,  a  regeneration ;  but  I  say,  that  it  is 
no  where  determined  at  what  time  of  life,  or  un- 
der what  circumstances,  this  gift  is  imparted :  nay, 
the  contrary  is  intimated  by  comparing  it  to  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  which,  in  its  mode  of  action, 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rules  and  calculation : 
"  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  Ibteth,  and  thou  hear- 
««t  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  The  effect  of  this  un- 
certainty is,  that  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  pray  for 
spiritual  assistance;  and  we  do  pray  for  it,  in  all 
stages,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  our  exist- 
ence. We  pray  for  it  in  baptism,  for  those  who 
are  baptized;  we  teach  those  who  are  catechised, 
to  pray  for  it  in  their  catechism :  parents  pray  for 
its  aid  and  efficacy  to  give  effect  to  their  parental 
instructions,  to  preserve  the  objects  of  their  love 
and  care  from  sin  and  wickedness,  and  from  every 
spiritual  enemy :  we  pray  for  it,  particularly  in  the 
office  of  confirmation,  for  jroung  persons  just  en- 
tering into  the  temptations  of  life.  Therefore  spi- 
ritual assistance  may  be  imparted  at  any  time, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  our  exist- 
ence ;  and  whenever  it  is  imparted,  there  is  that 
beinff  bom  of  the  Spirit  to  which  our  Saviour's 
words  refer.  And  considering  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  if  we  cannot  ordinarily  di»- 
tingmsh  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  from  those  of 
our  own  minds,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  neither  can 
we  distinguish  when  they  commence ;  so  that  spi- 
ritual assistance  may  be  imparted,  and  the  thing 
designated  by  our  Lord's  discourse  satisfied,  with- 
out such  a  sensible  conversion,  that  a  person  can 
fix  his  memory  upon  some  great  and  general 
change  wrought  in  nim  at  an  assignable  time. 

The  consciousness  of  a  great  and  general 
change  may  be  the  &ct  with  many.  It  may  be 
essentially  necessary  to  many.  I  only  allege, 
that  it  is  not  so  to  all,  so  that  every  person,  who 
is  not  conscious  of  such  a  change,  must  set  him- 
self down  as  devoted  to  perdition. 

it,  ii  all  I  contend  for;  for  I  by  no 
I  to  say  that  any  one  is  without  sin, 


and  in  that  sense  not  to  stand  in  need  of  conver- 
sion ;  still  less,  that  any  sin  is  to  be  allowed,  and 
not,  on  the  contrary,  strenuously  and  sincerely  re- 
sisted and  forsaken.  I  only  maintain,  that  there 
may  be  Christians  who  are,  and  have  been,  in 
such  a  religious  state,  that  no  such  thorough  and 
radical  change  as  b  usually  meant  by  conversion, 
b  or  was  necessary  for  them ;  and  that  they  neea 
not  be  made  miserable  by  the  want  of  conscious- 
ness of  such  a  change. 

I  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  mean  to  under- 
value, or  speak  lightly  of  such  changes,  whenever 
or  in  whomsoever  they  take  place :  nor  to  deny 
that  they  may  be  sudden,  yet  bsting,  (nay,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  b  in  this  manner 
that  they  frequently  do  take  place;)  nor  to  dispute 
what  b  upon  good  testimony  alleged  conceraiiur 
conversion  brought  about  by  a^ctmg  inckients  of 
hfe ;  b^  striking  passages  of  Scripture ;  by  impres- 
sive discourses  from  the  pulpit;  by  what  we  meet 
with  in  books ;  or  even  by  single  touching  sen- 
tences or  expressions  in  such  discourses  or  books. 
I  am  not  dbpoeed  to  question  these  relations  un- 
necessarily, but  rather  to  bless  God  for  such  in- 
stances, when  I  hear  of  them,  and  to  regard  them 
as  merciful  ordinations  of  hb  providence. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  conversion  implies  a 
revolution  of  opinion.  Admitting  thb  to  be  so, 
such  a  change  or  revolution  cannot  "be  necessary 
to  all,  because  there  b  no  system  of  religious 
opinions,  in  which  some  have  not  been  brought 
up  from  the  beginning.  To  change  from  error 
to  truth  in  any  great  and  important  article  of  re- 
ligious belief,  d^erves,  I  allow,  the  name  of  con- 
version ;  but  all  cannot  be  educated  in  error,  on 
whatever  side  truth  be  supposed  to  lie. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears,  that  although  it  can- 
not be  stated  with  safety,  or  without  leading  to 
consequences  which  may  confound  and  abrm 
many  good  men,  that  conversion  b  necessary  to 
all,  and  under  all  circumstances ;  yet  I  think,  that 
there  are  two  tomes  of  exhortation,  which  together 
comprise  the  wnole  Christian  life,  and  one  or 
other  of  which  belongs  to  every  man  living,  and 
these  two  topics  are  conversion  and  improvement; 
when  conversion  b  not  wanted,  improvement  b. 

Now  thb  respective  preaching  of*  conversion  or 
improvement,  according  to  the  respective  spiritual 
condition  of  those  who  hear  us,  or  read  wliat  we 
write,  b  authorised  by  the  example  of  Scripture 

fircaching,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
t  b  remarkable,  that,  in  the  four  Goepeb  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  incessantly  of  the 
preaching  of  repentance,  which  I  admit  to  mean 
conversion.  Saint  John  the  Baptist's  preaching 
set  out  with  it:  our  Lord's  own  preaching  set  out 
with  it.  It  was  the  subject  which  he  charged 
upon  hb  twelve  apostles  to  preach.  It  was  the 
subject  which  he  sent  forth  his  seventy  disciples 
to  preach.  It  was  the  subject  which  the  first 
missionaries  of  Chrbtiaiiity  pronounced  and 
preached  in  every  place  which  they  came  to,  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  through  different  coun- 
tries. Whereas,  in  the  epbtles  written  by  the 
same  persons,  we  hear  proportionably  much  leas 
of  repentance,  and  much  more  of  advance,  profi- 
ciency, progress,  and  improvement  in  holiness  of 
life :  and  of  rales  and  maxims  for  the  leading  of  a 
holy  and  godly  life.  These  exhortations  to  con- 
tinual improvement,  to  sincere,  strenuous,  and 
continual  endeavours  after  improvement,  are  de- 
livered under  a  variety  of  expressions,  but  with  a 
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strength  and  earnestness,  sufficient  to  show  what 
the  apostles  thought  of  the  importance  of  what 
they  were  teaching. 

Now  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
was  addressed  to  Jews  and  Grentiles,  whom  they 
called  upon  to  become  disciples  of  the  new  religion. 
This  call  evidently  implied  repentance  and  con- 
version. But  the  epistles,  wnich  the  apostles, 
and  some  of  which  the  same  apostles,  wrote  after- 
wards, were  addressed  to  persons  already  become 
Christians;  and  to  some  who,  like  Timothy,  had 
been  such  from  their^earliest  youth.  Speaking 
to  these,  you  find,  they  dwell  upon  improvement, 
proficiency,  continued  endeavours  after  higher 
and  greater  degrees  of  holiness  and  purity,  in- 
stead of  saying  so  much  about  repentance  and 
conversion.  This  conduct  was  highly  rational, 
and  was  an  adaptation  of  their  instruction  to  the 
circumstances  or  the  persons  whom  they  addressed, 
and  may^  be  an  example  to  us,  in  modelling  our 
exhortations  to  the  diflferent  spiritual  conmtions 
of  our  hearers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  two  great  topics  of  our 
preaching  must  always  be  conversion  and  improve- 
ment ;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  who  they  are 
to  whom  we  must  preach  conversion,  and  who  they 
arc  to  whom  we  must  preach  improvement 

First;  Now  of  the  persons  in  our  congregations, 
to  whom  we  not  only  may,  but  must,  preach  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  plainly  and  directly,  are 
those  who,  with  the  name  indee<l  of  Christians, 
have  hitherto  passed  their  lives  without  any  in- 
ternal religion  whatever;  who  have  not  at  all 
thought  upon  the  subject ;  who,  a  few  easy  and 
customary  forms  excepted,  (and  which  with  them 
are  mere  forms,  J  cannot  tnily  say  of  themselves, 
that  they  have  oone  one  action  which  they  would 
not  have  done  equally,  if  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  a  (Jod  in  the  world ;  or  that  they  have 
ever  sacrificed  any  passion,  any  present  enjoy- 
ment, or  even  any  inclii^ation  of  their  minds,  to 
the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  religion ;  with 
whom  indeed  religious  motives  have  not  weighed 
a  feather  in  the  s«de  against  interest  or  pleasure. 
To  these  it  is  utterly  necessary  that  we  preach 
conversion.  At  this  day  we  have  not  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  preach  to;  but  these  persons  are  really 
in  as  unconverted  a  state  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile 
could  be  in  our  Saviour's  time.  They  are  no 
more  Christians,  as  to  any  actual  benefit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  their  souls,  than  the  most  hardened  Jew, 
or  the  most  profligate  Gentile  was  in  the  age  of 
the  Grospel.  As  to  any  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  the  difference  is  all  against  them.  These 
must  be  converted,  before  they  can  be  saved. 
The  course  of  their  thoughts  must  be  changed, 
the  very  principles  upon  which  they  act  must  be 
changed.  Considerations,  which  never,  or  which 
hardly  ever  entered  into  their  minds,  must  deeply 
and  per|>etually  en^rage  them.  Views  and  mo- 
tives, which  did  not  mfluence  them  at  all,  either  as 
checks  from  doing  evil,  or  as  inducements  to  do 
good,  must  become  the  views  and  motives  which 
they  regularly  consult,  and  by  which  they  are 
guided :  that  is  t^  say,  there  must  he  a  revolution 
of  principle :  the  visible  conduct  will  follow  the 
change ;  but  there  must  be  a  revolution  withyi. 
A  change  so  entire,  so  deep,  so  important  as  this, 
I  do  allow  to  be  a  conversion ;  and  no  one  who  is 
in  the  situation  above  deecribed,  can  be  sayed 


without  underffoing  it;  and  be  nmst  neeeaautly 
both  be  sensible  of^it  at  the  time,  and  remember 
it  all  his  life  afterwards.  It  is  too  momentous  an 
event  ever  to  be  forgot  A  man  might  as  casly 
forget  his  escape  from  a  shipwreck. — ^Whether  it 
was  sudden,  or  whether  it  was  gradual,  if  it  was 
efiected,  (and  the  fruits  will  prove  that,)  it  was  a 
true  conversion:  and  every  such  person  may 
justiy  both  betieve  and  say  of  himself^  that  at 
was  converted  at  a  particular  assignable  time.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  his  conversion, 
but  he  will  always  think  of  it  with  unbounded 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author 
of  all  mercies,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 

Secondly :  Tne  next  description  of  persons,  to 
whom  we  must  preach  conversion,  property  so 
called,  are  those  who  allow  themselvtM  in  the 
course  and  habit  of  some  particular  sin.  With 
more  or  less  regularity  in  other  articles  of  befaavi- 
our,  there  is  some  particular  sin,  which  they  prao* 
tise  constantly  and  habitually,  and  allow  tnein- 
selves  in  that  practice.  Other  sins  they  strive 
against ;  but  in  this  they  allow  themseWeB.  Now 
no  man  can  go  on  in  this  course,  consiatently 
with  the  hope  of  salvation.  Therefi>re  it  must  be 
broken  ofif.  The  essentia)  and  precipe  difijermce 
between  a  child  of  Grod  and  another  is.  not  so 
much  in  the  number  of  sins  into  which  he  may 
fall  (though  that  undoubtedly  be  a  great  difierenoe, 
yet  It  is  not  a  precise  difference ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
diflferenoe,  in  which  an  exact  line  of  separation 
can  be  drawn.)  but  the  precise  difference  is,  thit 
the  true  chila  of  Grod  atUwa  himself  in  no  sin 
whatever.  Cost  what  it  may,  he  contends  against, 
he  combats,  all  sin ;  which  be  certainly  cannot  he 
said  'to  do^  who  is  still  in  the  course  and  habit  of 
some  particular  sin ;  for  as  to  that  sin,  be  reserves 
it,  he  compromises  it  Against  other  sins,  and 
other  sorts  of  sin,  he  may  strive ;  in  this  be  allows 
himself  If  the  child  of  GUxl  sin,  he  doe«  not  al- 
low himself  in  the  sin ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ffrievrs, 
he  repents,  he  rises  again ;  which  is  a  dISerent 
thing  from  proceeding  in  a  settled  self-allowed 
course  of  sinning.  Sms  which  are  compatible 
with  sincerity,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  objects 
of  God's  forgiveness,  than  sins  that  are  not  so; 
which  is  the  case  with  allowed  sins.  Are  there 
then  some  sins,  in  which  we  live  continually  1 
some  duties,  which  we  continually  neglect  1  we 
are  not  children  of  Grod;  we  are  not  sincere  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  The  allowed  prevalence  of  any 
one  known  sin,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  os  from 
the  character  of  Glod's  children.  And  we  most 
be  converted  from  that  sin,  in  order  to  become 
such.  Here  then  we  must  preach  convcrsiop. 
The  habitual  drunkard,  the  habitual  fornicator, 
the  habitual  cheat  must  be  converted.  Now  such 
a  change  of  principle,  of  opinion,  and  of  sentiment, 
as  no  longer  to  allow  ourselves  in  that  which  w« 
did  allow  ourselves,  and  the  actual  sacrifice  of  a 
habit,  the  breaking  off  of  a  course  of  sinful  iodol- 
gence,  or  of  un^r  gain,  in  pursuance  of  the  new 
and  serious  views  which  we  have  formed  of  these 
subjects,  is  a  conversion.  The  breaking  off  of  a 
habit,  especially  when  we  had  placed  much  of  our 
gratification  in  it,  is  alone  so  great  a  thiii^,  and 
such  a  step  in  our  Christian  Ufe,  as  to  ment  the 
name  of  conversion.  Then  as  to  the  time  of  oor 
conversion,  there  can  be  little  question  about  that 
The  drunkard  was  converted,  when  he  left  off 
drinking;  the  fornicator,  when  he  gave  up  hk 
criminaliiidulgenoes,  haunts,  and  oonneTJoiw;  th# 
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dieat,  when  he  quitted  hb  dbhoMsf  pnctiees, 
however  gainful  and  suceeesftil:  provided,  in  these 
•everal  cases,  that  reUgioiis  views  and  motives  in- 
fluenced the  determination,  and  a  religioiis  cha- 
racter accompanied  and  followed  these  sacrifices. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefine,  men  must  be  con- 
verted, and  live;  or  remain  unconverted,  and  die. 
And  the  time  of  conversion  can  be  ascertained. 
There  must  that  pass  within  them,  at  some  par- 
ticular assignable  time,  which  is  properly  a  con- 
version ;  and  will,  all  their  lives,  be  remembered 
as  such.  This  description,  without  all  doubt^ 
comprehends  great  numbers ;  and  it  is  each  per- 
son's business  to  settle  with  hfanself,  whether  be 
be  not  of  the  number;  if  he  be,  he  sees  what  is  to 
he  done. 

But  I  am  wilfing  to  beKeve,  that  there  are  very 
many  Christians,  who  neither  have  in  anjr  part  of 
their  lives  been  without  influencing  principles, 
nor  have  at  any  time  been  involved  m  the  habit 
and  course  of  a  particular  known  sin,  or  have  al- 
lowed themselves  in  such  course  and  pmctice. 
Sins,  without  doubt,  they  have  conmiitted,  more 
than  sufficient  to  humble  them  to  the  dust^  but 
they  have  not,  to  repeat  the  same  words  again, 
lived  in  a  course  or  any  paitieular  known  sin, 
whether  of  commission  or  neglect;  and  by  deli- 
beration, and  of  aforethought,  allowed  theaoselves 
in  such  course.  The  conteraion^  therefore,  above 
described,  cannot  apply  to,  or  be  lequifed  of,  sn^ 
Christians.  To  these  we  must  preach,  not  con- 
versbn,  but  improvement.  Improvement,  oonti- 
nnal  improvement,  must  be  our  text,  and  our  to- 
pic ;  improvement  in  grace,  in  piety,  in  diroositbn. 
In  virtue.  Now,  I  put  the  doctrine  of  hnprove- 
'ment^  not  merely  upon  the  consideration,  which 
yet  is  founded  upon  express  Scripture  authority, 
that,  whatever  nnprovement  we  Boake  hi  ourselves, 
we  are  thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condi- 
tion, receiving  at  the  hand  of  Ood  a  pioportion- 
able  reward  for  our  efforts,  our  sacrifices,  our  pei^ 
severance,  so  that  our  labour  is  never  lost,  is  never, 
as  Saint  Paul  expressly  assures  us,  in  vain  in  the 
Lord;  though  this,  I  say,  be  a  firm  and  establish- 
ed ground  to  go  upon,  yet  it  is  not  the  pound 
upon  which  I,  at  present,  place  the  neoeenty  of  a 
oon^ant  progressive  improvement  in  virtue.  I 
rather  wish  to  lay  down  upon  the  sut^  this 
propontion ;  namely,  that  continual  improvement 
IS  essential  in  the  Christian  character,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  sincerity;  that,  if  what  we  have  hi- 
therto done  in  religion  has  been  done  from  truly 
religions  motiyes,  we  shall  neoessarily  go  on; 
that,  if  our  religion  be  real,  k  cannot  stop.  There 
is  no  standing  still :  it  is  not  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject :  If  the  principles  which  ac- 
tuated us,  he  pnnciples  of  godliness,  they  most 
continue  to  actuate  us;  and,  under  thk  continued 
stimulus  and  inflnenoe,  we  must  necessarily  grow 
better  and  better.  Ifthiseflfectdonottakej^aoe, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  our  principles  are  weak,  or 
hollow,  or  unsound.  Unless  we  find  oorselves 
grow  better,  we  are  not  right'  For  example,  if 
our  transff ressions  do  not  become  fevrer  and  fewer, 
it  is  to  te  feared,  that  we  have  left  off  striving 
against  sin,  and  then  we  are  not  sincere. 

I  apprehend,  moreover,  that  with  no  man  Kving 
can  there  be  a  ground  for  stopping,  as  though 
there  was  nothing  more  left  for  him  to  be  done. 
If  any  man  had  this  reason  for  stopping,  it  was 
the  apostle  Paul.  Yet  did  he  stop?  or  £d  he  so 
Judget  Hear  his  own  aceoimt;  ^' This  I  do,  ibr- 
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getting  those  things  that  are  behind,  (those  thing! 
wherennto  I  have  already  attained.)  and  looking 
forward  to  those  thin^M  that  are  before,  (to  stiO 
f\irther  improvement,)!  press  towards  the  mark 
for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ 
Jesus."  This  was  not  stopping :  it  was  pressing 
on.  Thetmthifl^in  the  way  of  Cnristian  improve- 
ment, there  is  business  for  the  best;  there, is 
enough  to  be  done  for  all. 

First:  In  this  stage  of  the  Christian  life  it  is  fit 
to  suppose,  that  there  are  no  enormous  crimes, 
such  as  mankind  universally  condemn  and  cry 
out  against,  at  present  committed  by  us ;  yet  less 
foults,  still  clearly  fiiults,  are  not  unfrequent  with 
us.  are  too  easily  excused,  too  soon  repeated. 
This  must  be  altered. 

Secondly :  We  may  not  avowedly  be  engaged 
in  any  course  or  habit  of  known  sin,  being  at  the 
time  consdous  of  such  sin ;  but  we  may  continue 
in  some  practices  which  our  consciences  cannot, 
and  would  not,  upon  examination,  approve,  and 
in  which  we  have  aUowed  the  wrongness  of  the 
practice  to  be  screened  from  our  sight  by  general 
usage,  or  by  the  example  of  persons  of  whom  we 
think  welL  This  is  not  a  coutk  to  be  proceeded 
in  longer.  Conscience,  our  own  conscience,  is  to 
be  our  guide  in  all  things. 

Thiraly :  We  may  not  absolutely  omii  any 
duty  to  our  femilies,  our  station,  our  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  public,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  might  not  these  duties  be  more  effectively 
performed,  if  th^v  were  gone  about  with  more  di- 
figenoe  than  we  have  hitherto  usedl  and  might 
not  further  means  and  opportunities  of  doing  good 
be  found  out  if  we  took  sufficient  pains  to  inquire 
/Snd  to  consider  1 

Fourthly,  again:  Even  where  less  is  to  be 
blamed  in  ourlives,  much  may  remain  to  be  set 
right  in  our  hearts,  our  tempers,  and  dispositions. 
L^  our  afibctions  grow  more  and  more  pure  and 
holy,  our  hearts  more  and  more  lifted  up  to  Qod, 
and  kNMwned  from  this  present  worid;  not  from 
its  duties,  but  from  its  passions,  its  temptations, 
its  over  anxieties,  and  great  selfishness ;  our  souls 
cleansed  from  the  dross  and  corruption  which 
tney  have  contracted  in  their  passage  through  it 

Fifthly:  It  is  no  slight  work  to  oiing  our  tem- 
pers to  what  they  sho^  be ;  gentle,  patient,  ph^ 
cable,  compassionate;  sfow  to  be  ofl^nded,  soon 
to  be  ai^wtsed;  free  from  envy,  which,  Uiough  a 
neoessaiy,  is  a  diflScult,  attainment;  £ree  from 
bnists  of  anger ;  from  aversions  to  particulai  per- 
sons, which  is  hatred ;  able  heartily  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice ;  and,  from  true  tender- 
ness of  mind,  weeping,  even  when  we  can  do  no 
more,  with  them  that  weep;  in  a  word,  to  put  on 
charity  with  all  those  qualities  with  which  Saint 
Paul  nath  clothed  it,  1  Cor.  xiii.  which  read  for 
this  purpose. 

Sixthly:  Whilst  any  good  can  be  done  by  us, 
we  shall  not  foil  to  do  it;  but  even  when  our 
powere  of  active  usefulness  fail,  which  not  seldom 
happens,  there  still  remains  that  last,  that  highest, 
that  most  diflkult,  and,  perhaps,  most  acceptably 
duty,  to  our  Creator,  resignation  to  his  blessed 
will  m  the  privations,  and  pains,  and  afflictions, 
with  which  we  are  visited ;  thankfulness  to  him 
for  all  tiiat  is  spared  to  us,  amidst  much  Uiat  is 
gone ;  for  any  mitigation  of  our  sufferings,  any 
degree  of  ease,  and  oemfort,  and  support,  and  a^ 
sistance,  which  we  experience.  Every  advan^ 
life,  evvy  life  of  firjy"<*««  or  misfortune,  anords 
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materialfl  for  viitooiM  feelings.  In  a  wostl,  I  am 
penuaded,  that  there  is  no  state  whaterer  of 
Uhristian  tria]^  varied  and  Tarioas  as  it  is,  in 
which  there  will  not  be  found  both  matter  and 
room  for  imjnwement ;  in  which  a  true  Christian 
will  not  be  mcessantly  striving^  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year,  to  grow  sensibly  better  and  bet- 
ter^ and  in  whica  his  endeaToors,  if  nnoere,  ^nd 
assisted,  as.  if  sincere,  they'  may  hope  to  be  assist- 
ed, by  God*s  grace,  will  not  be  rewarded  with 


SERMON  Vm. 

PRAYER  IN  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

And  he  withdrew  himae^f  into  the  wilderness^ 
and  prayed. — Luke  ▼.  16. 

The  imitation  of  our  Saviour  is  justly  hdd  out 
to  us  as  a  rule  of  life ;  but  then  tliere  are  many 
things  in  which  we  cannot  imitate  him.  What 
depends  upon  his  mirsculous  character  must  ne- 
cessarily surpass  our  endeavoure,  and  be  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  imitation.  This  reason 
makes  those  particulars,  in  which  we  are  able 
to  follow  his  example,  of  great  importance  to  be 
observed  by  us ;  because  it  is  to  these  that  our 
bopM  of  taking  him  for  our  pattern,  of  treading 
in  hb  footsteps,  are  necessarily  confined. 

Now^ur  Lord^s  piety  is  one  of  these  particu- 
lars. We  can,  if  we  be  so  minded,  pray  to  €rod, 
as  he  did.  We  can  aim  at  the  spirit,  and  warmth, 
and  earnestness,  of  his  devotions ;  vre  can  use,  at 
least,  those  occasions,  and  that  mode  of  devotion, 
which  hb  example  points  out  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  fulness  of  mental 
devotion  was  the  spring  and  source  of  our  Lord's 
visible  piety.  And  this  state  of  mind  we  must 
acquire.  It  consists  in  this ;  in  a  habit  of  turning 
our  thoughts  towards  Gkid,  whenever  they  are  not 
taken  up  with  some  particuUr  engagement. — 
Evenr  man  has  sodm  subject  or  otl^,  to  which 
his  thoughts  turn,  when  they  are  not  paiticulariy 
occupied.  In  a  good  Christian  this  subject  is  God, 
or  wnat  appertams  to  him.  A  good  Christian, 
walking  in  his  fields,  sitting  in  his  chamber,  Xying 
upon  his  bed,  is  thinung otGod.  His  meditations 
draw,  of  their  own  accord,  to  that  object,  and  then 
his  thoughts  kindle  up  his  devotions;  and  devo- 
tion never  bums  so  bright,  or  so  warm,  as  wbmi 
it  is  lighted  up  from  within.  The  immensity,  the 
stupendous  nature  of  the  adorable  Being  who 
made,  and  who  supports,  every  thing  ab(Hit  us, 
his  grace,  his  love,  nis  condescension  towards  his 
reasonable  and  moral  creatures,  that  is,  towards 
men ;  the  good  things  which  he  has  placed  within 
our  reach,  the  heavenly  happiness  which  he  has 
put  it  in  our  power  to  obtom ;  the  infinite  mo- 
ment of  our  acting  well  and  right,  so  as  not  to 
miss  of  the  great  reward,  and  not  only  to  miss  of 
our  reward^  but  to  sink  into  perdition;  such  re- 
flections will^  not  fail  of  generating  devotion,  of 
moving  within  us  either  prayer,  or  thanksgiving, 
or  both.  This  is  mental  devotion.  Perhaps  iSe 
difierence  between  a  religious  and  an  irrehgkMis 
character,  depends  more  upon  this  mental  devo- 
tion, than  upon  any  other  thing.  The  difference 
will  show  itAelf  in  men's  lives  and  conversation, 
in  their  dealings  with  mankind,  and  in  the  various 


duties  and  offices  of  their  station;  but  it  < 
and  pfooeeds  from  a  difierence  in  their  intennl 
habits  of  mind,  with  respea  to  Grod :  in  the  ha- 
bit of  thinking  of  him  in  private,  and  of  what  le- 
lates  to  him ;  in  cultivating  these  thoughts,  or 
neglecting  them ;  inviting  them,  or  driving  them 
fhmi  us ;  m  fonmng,  or  in  having  formed  a  habit 
'  it,  uiMMiserved  and  i 


and  custom,  ss  to  this  point,  unc 
observable  by  othera,  (because  it  nascs  in  the 
nund,  which  no  one  can  see ;)  but  oT  the  most  de- 
cisive consequence  to  oar  spirituai  character  and 
immortal  interests.  This  mind  was  in  Chrbt :  a 
dcn^,  fixed,  and  constant  piety.  The  expresiioni 
of  It  we  have  seen  in  all  the  forms,  which  oooU 
bespeak  earnestness  and  sincerity ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple itself,  lay  deep  in  his  divine  soul ;  the  ex- 
pressions likewise  were  occasional,  move  or  fewer, 
ss  occasions  called,  or  opportunities  ofieied ;  hot 
the  principle  fixed  and  constant,  uninterrupted, 
unremittea. 

But  again :  Our  Lord,  whose  mental  pidy  wis 
so  unquestionable,  so  ardent,  and  so  unceaang, 
did  not,  nevertheless,  content  himself  with  thsL 
He  thought  fit,  we  find,  at  sundry  times,  and  I 
doubt  not,  also,  very  frequently,  to  draw  it  forth 
in  actual  pra^f er,  to  clothe  it  wuh  words,  to  betds 
himself  to  visiUe  devotion,  to  retire  to  a  mountaiB 
fcHT  this  express  purpose,  to  withdraw  himself  a 
short  distance  from  his  companions,  to  kned 
down,  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  or  m  a 
place  devoted  to  prayer.  Let  all,  who  feel  thdr 
hearts  impregnated  with  religious  fervour,  remem- 
ber this  example ;  remember  that  thia  dispositian 
of  the  heart  ought  to  vent  itself  in  actual  piajer: 
let  them  not  either  be  afraid  uos  aabamed,  nor 
sufifbr  any  person,  nor  any  thing,  to  keep  them 
from  this  holy  exercise.  They  will  find  the  de- 
vout dispositions  of  their  souls  strengthened,  gra- 
tified, confirmed.  This  exhortation  may  not  bs 
necessary  to  the  generality  of  pious  tempera^  th^ 
will  naturally  fbUow  their  propenrity,  and  it  wul 
naturally  cany  them  to  prayer.  But  some,  even 
good  men,  are  too  abstracted  in  their  wa  jr  cf 
thinking  upon  this  subject ;  they  think,  that  anoe 
Gkid  seeth  and  regardeth  the  heart,  if  their  devo- 
tion be  there,  if  it  be  within,  all  cotwaid  signs 
and  expressions  of  it  are  superfluous.  It  is  enoogh 
to  answer,  that  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  so  thiu. 
He  had  all  the  fidness  of  devotion  in  his  soul; 
nevertheless,  he  thought  it  not  supefflooos  to  utter 
and  pronounce  audible  prayer  to  God ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  retire  and  withdraw  himself  feom 
other  engagements;  nay, even  from  hb  most  inti- 
mate and  fevoured  companions,  expready  for  this 
purpose. 

Again :  Our  Lord's  retirement  to  prayer  appean 
commonly  to  have  followed  some  Kignial  act  and 
dbplay  of  hb  divine  powers.  He  did  every  thong 
to  the  glory  of  GKid ;  ne  referred  hb  divine  powcn 
to  hb  Father's  gift;  he  made  them  the  suhjoct  of 
hb  thankfulness,  inasmuch  as  they  advanoed  Us 
great  work.  He  followed  them  by  hb  devotioos. 
Now  every  goodgift  cometh  down  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  light  wWher  they  be  natural,  or  whe- 
ther they  be  supernatural,  tlie  faculties  which  we 
possess  are  by  God's  donation;  wherefore,  any 
successful  exercire  of  these  feculties,  any  instance 
in  which  we  have  been  capable  of  dohig;  sooiethiiv 
good,  properly  and  truly  so,  either  for  the  coddo- 
nity,  which  b  best  of  all,  for  our  neighbourhood, 
for  our  fomilies,  nay  even  for  oorsdves,  ought  Id 
star  and  awaken  our  gratitude  to  God,  audio  c41l 
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fcith  that  gratitiide  into  actual  devotion ;  at  leant, 
this  is  to  imitate  oar  bletsed  Lord,  so  fiir  as  we  can 
imitate  him  at  all :  it  is  adopUng  into  our  lives, 
the  principle  which  regulated  his. 

Again:  It  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
that  our  LonTs  retirement  to  praver  was  prepara- 
tory to  an  important  work,  which  he  was  about 
to  execute.  The  manner  in  which  Saint  Luke 
states  this  instance  is  thus: — "  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  davs  that  he  went  out  into  a  moun- 
tain to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God ;  and  when  it  was  day,  he  ^ed  unto  him 
his  dsKiples,  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom 
also  he  namisd  apostles."  From  this  statement  I 
infer,  that  the  night,  passed  by  our  Lord  in  prayer, 
was  preparatory  to  the  office  which  he  was  about 
to  execute :  and  surely  an  important  office  it  was; 
important  to  him,  important  to  his  religion ;  im- 
portant to  the  whole  workL  Nor  let  it  be  said, 
that  our  Lord,  after  all,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
was  unfortunate  in  his  choice;  of  the  twelve  one 
was  a  traitor.  That  choice  was  not  an  error :  a 
ttmarkaUe  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  other 
purposes  were  to  be  answered,  of  which  we  cannot 
now  speak  particularly.  "  I  know,'*  lays  our  Lord, 
"  whom  I  have  chosen."  But  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  our  observation.  It  was  a  momentous 
choice:  it  was  a  decision  of  great  consequence ; 
and  it  was  accordingly,  on  our  Lonl's  peat,  pre- 
ceded by  praver ;  not  only  so,  but  by  a  night  spent 
in  payer.  "  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
Gcd ;"  or,  if  you  would  rather  so  render  it,  in  a 
bouse,  set  apart  for  prayer  to  God.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  an  example  given  us,  which  we 
both  tan  imitate,  and  ought  to  imitate.  Nothing 
of  singular  importance;  nothing  of  extraordinary 
moment,  either  to  ourselves  or  wiera,  ought  to  w 
nsolved  upon,  or  undertaken,  without  prayer  to 
God,  without  previous  devotion.  It  is  a  natural 
operation  of  piety  to  carry  the  mind  toGhxl,  when- 
ever any  thing  peases  and  weighs  upon  it :  they, 
who  feel  not  Uus  tendency,  have  reason  to  accuse 
and  suspect  themselves  of  want  of  piety.  More- 
over, we  have  for  it  the  direct  example  of  our 
Lord  himself:  I  believe  also,  I  may  add,  that  we 
nave  the  example  and  practice  of  good  men,  in  all 
agesofthe  wond. 

A|rain :  We  find  our  Lord  resorting  to  prayer 
in  his  last  extremity;  and  with  an  earnestness,  I 
had  almost  said,  a  vehemence  of  devotion,  propor- 
tioned to  the  occasion.  The  terms  in  wnich  the 
evangelists  describe  our  Lord's  devotion  in  the 
Sard^  of  Gethsemane,  the  evening  preceding  his 
death,  are  the  strongest  terms  that  could  be  uied. 
As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  place,  he  bid  his  disci- 
ples pray. — ^When  he  was  at  tha  place,  he  eaid 
unto  theuL  "  Pray  that  je  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion." This  did  not  content  him :  this  was  not 
enough  for  the  state  and  sufferings  of  his  mind. 
He  parted  even  firom  them.  He  withdrew  about 
a  stone's-cast,  and  kneeled  down.  Hear  how  his 
struggle  in  pajer  is  described.  Three  times  he 
came  to  his  disciples,  and  returned  again  to  t)rayer ; 
thrioe  he  kneeled  down,  at  a  distance  from  them, 
repeatiiig  the  same  words.  Being  in  an  agony, 
he  myea  more  earnestly :  drops  of  sweat  foirirom 
his  Dody.  as  if  it  had  been  great  drops  of  blood ; 
yet  in  all  this,  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the 
constant  conclusion  of  his  prayer  was,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done.*'  It  was  the  greatest  oc- 
casion that  ever  was :  and  the  earnestness  of  our 
liocd's  prayer,  the  devotion  of  his  soul,  corres- 


ponded with  it  Scenes  of  deep  dirtreBS  await  us 
all.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  through  the 
world  without  falling  into  them.  We  have  in  our 
Lord's  example,  a  model  for  our  behaviour,  in  the 
most  severe  and  most  trying  of  these  occasions: 
afflicted;  yet  resigned ;  grie^  and  wounded,  yet 
submissive :  not  insensible  of  our  sufferings,  but 
increasing  the  ardour  and  fervency  of  our  prayer  in 
proportion  to  the  pain  and  acuteness  of  our  feel- 
mffs. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our  lives, 
one  great  extremity,  at  least,  the  hour  of  approach- 
ing death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed  through. 
Wliat  ought  then  to  occupy  us  1  what  can  then 
support  usi  Prayer.  Prayer,  with  our  bkwied 
Lord  himself,  was  a  refbge  nromthe  atorm ;  almost 
every  word  he  uttered,  during  that  tremendous 
scene,  was  prayer:  prayer  the  most  earnest,  the 
most  uigent ;  repeated,  continued,  proceeding  from 
the  recesses  of  nis  soul;  private,  solitary;  prayer 
for  deliverance ;  prayer  for  stiength ;  afciove  every 
thing,  prayer  for  resignatioii. 


SERMON  IX. 

OS  nLf  AL  PIKTY. 

And  Joteph  nourished  hit  father^  and  hit  bre- 
thren^ and  all  hie  father^e  koueeholdj  with 
breadf  according  to  their  famiUee. — Genesis 
xlviLlS. 

Whoever  reads  the  Bible  at  all,  has  read  the 
history  of  Joseph.  It  has  universally  attru^ted  at- 
tention :  and,  vrithout  doubt,  there  is  not  one.  but 
many  points  in  it,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  a  strong  and  plain  example  of  the  circuitous 
provyenoe  of  God:  that  is  to  My,  of  his  bringing 
about  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  providence,  by 
seemingly  casual  and  unsuspected  means.  That 
is  a  hign  do(±rine,  both  of  natural  and^  revealed 
religion ;  and  is  deariy  exemplified  in  this  history. 
It  is  an  useful  example,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
protection  and  final  reward  of  virtue,  though  for 
a  season  oppressed  and  calumniated,  or  carried 
through  a  long  series  of  distreotes  and  misfortunes. 
I  say  It  is  an  useful  example,  if  duly  understood, 
and  not  urged  too  far.  It  shows  the  protection 
of  providence  to  be  with  virtue  under  all  its  diffi- 
culties :  and  this  being  believed  upon  ^ood  grounds, 
it  is  enough;  for  the  virtuous  roan  ^  be  assured 
that  this  protection  will  keep  with  him  in  and 
through  all  stages  of  his  existence— living  and 
dying  ne  is  in  its  hands — and  for  th^  same  reason 
that  tt  accompanies  him,  tike  an  invisible  guardian, 
through  his  triahi,  it  will  finally  reoompence  him. 
This  IS  the  true  application  of  that  doctrine  of  a 
directing  providence,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Joseph,  as  it  rehtes  to  ourselves«-I  mean  ~ 
as  it  relates  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  toa 
future  state.  If  we  draw  from  it  an  opmion,  or  an 
expectation,  that,  because  Joseph  was  at  length 
rewarded  with  riches  and  honoun,  therefore  w» 
shall  be  the  same,  we  cany  the  example  farther 
than  it  will  bear.  It  proves  that  virtue  is  under 
the  protection  of  God,  and  will  ultimately  be  taken 
care  of  and  rewarded:  but  in  what  manner,  and 
in  what  stage  of  our  existence,  whether  in  the 
present  or  the  f^ure,  or  in  both,  is  left  mem  bw 
the  example:  and  both  may,  and  must  oepend, 
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,  In  a  gnat  metfuriB,  unknown  to 
and  inealculmbie  bpr  ns. 

Again:  The  hulory  of  Jofenh  is  a  domeetic 
Knmph,  It  if  an  example  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  partiality  in  a  parent,  and  of  the  quar- 
ids  and  contentions  in  a  tamilj,  which  natuially 
spring  from  such  partiality. 

A^in:  It  is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and  con- 
federates in  guilt,  to  teach  them  this  truth,  that, 
when  their  scheme  does  not  succeed,  they  are 
sure  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and  to  go  into 
the  utmost  bitterness  of  mutual  accusation  and  re- 
proach; as  the  brethren  of  Joseph  you  find  did. 

Again:  It  b  a  natural  example  of  the  effect  of 
adversity,  in  brin^ring  men  to  themselves,  to  re- 
flections upon  their  own  conduct,  to  a  sense  and 
perception  of  many  things  which  had  gone  on,  and 
might  have  gone  on,  unthought  of  and  unper- 
odved,  if  it  luid  not  been  fi>r  some  stroke  of  mis- 
fortune, which  roused  their  attention.  It  was  af- 
ter the  brethren  of  Joseph  had  been  shut  up  by 
him  in  prison,  and  were  alarmed,  as  they  w^ 
might  be,  ibr  their  lives,  that  their  consciences,  so 
ftr  as  appears,  for  the  first  time  smote  them:  "We 
are  venly  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  aouLwhen  he  besought 
us  and  we  woukl  not  hear."  This  is  the  natural 
and  true  efiect  of  judgments  in  this  world,  to  brins 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves :  that  is  to  say,  of 
those  bad  things  in  our  lives  woich  have  deserved 
the  eahmities  we  are  made  to  sufibr. 

Thsse  are  all  nointe  in  the  history :  but  there  is 
another  point  in  Joseph's  character,  which  I  make 
choice  or  as  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse ; 
and  that  is  his  dutifulness  and  afledion  to  his  &- 
ther.  Never  was  this  virtue  more  strongly  dis- 
pbyed.  It  runs  like  a  tluead  through  the  whole 
narrative ;  and  whether  we  r^ard  it  as  a  quality 
to  be  admired,  or,  which  woum  be  a  great  deal 
better,  as  a  qinlity  to  be  imitated  by  us,  so  far  as 
a  ^reat  cfvparity  of  circumstances  will  allow  of 
imitation,  (which  in  principle  it  always  will  do,) 
it  deserves  to  be  considered  with  a  separate  and 
distinct  attention. 

When  a  surprising  course  of  events  had  given 
to  Joseph,  after  a  kmg  series  of  years,  a  most  un- 
expected opportunity  of  seeing  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  th^  first  Question  whicn  he  asked  them 
was,  **  Is  your  fitther  yet  alive  V*  This  appears 
horn  the  account,  vrhich  Reuben  save  to  Jacob, 
of  the  conference  which  thev  had  lield  with  the 
great  man  of  the  country,  whilst  neither  of  them, 
as  yet,  suspected  who  he  was.  Joseph,  you  re- 
member, had  concealed  himself  during  tlieir  first 
journey,  fnm  the  knowledge  of  his  brethren ;  and 
It  was  not  consistent  with  his  disguise,  to  be  more 
full  and  particubur.  than  he  was,  m  his  inquiries. 

On  account  of  tne  continuance  of  the  amine  in 
the  land,  it  became  necessary  for  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  to  go  a  second  time  into  Ecypt  to  seek 
com,  and  a  seeond  time  to  produce  tnemselves  be- 
fore the  kxd  of  the  country.  What  had  been  Jo- 
seph's first  question  on  the  former  visit,  was  his 
ffaiit  question  in  this,  "  Is  your  fiUher  well,  the 
old  man  of  whom  yespake  ?  is  Ae  vet  alive  1  And 
ther  answered,  Thy  servant  our  bther  is  in  good 
beuth,  he  is  yet  alive:  and  they  bowed  <&wn 
their  heads,  and  made  obeisance." 

Hitherto,  you  observe,  all  had  passed  in  disguise. 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  knew  nothing  who  they 
B flpeaking  to;  ana  Joseph  was  careful  to  pre- 
e  m  aeciet    You  will  now  take  notioe,  how 


this  aflecteddiagnise  was  broken,  and  how  Joseph 
found  himself  loiced,  as  it  were,  from  the  resaui- 
tion  he  had  taken,  of  keeping  his  brethren  in  ig- 
norance of  his  person.  He  had  proposed,  von 
read,  to  detain  Benjamin;  the  rest,  being  perplex- 
ed beyond  measure,  and  distressed  by  this  propo- 
sal, Judah,  approaching  Joseph,  presents  a  most 
earnest  suppheation  lor  the  dJeliveiance  of  the 
child :  oflers  himaey  to  remain  Joseph's  prisoner 
or  skve,  in  his  brother's  place,  and,  in  the  condo- 
sion,  touches,  unknowingly,  upon  a  string,  which 
vibrates  with  all  the  afieOionsof  the  person  wham 
he  was  addressing.  "  How  shall  I  go  up  to  my 
fother,and  thebcTbenotwithmel  Mperadven- 
ture  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father." 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance,  and  this  per- 
son, subdued  immediately  the  heart  of  Joseph, 
and  produced  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  as 
undesigned^  and  premature  discoverer  of  himself, 
to  his  astonished  nunily.  Then,  that  is,  upon  thii 
circumstance  being  mentioned,  Joseph  oould  not 
refrain  himself;  and  afVer  a  little  preparation,  Jo- 
seph said  unto  bis  brethren,  "  I  am  Joseph." 

The  great  societ  being  now  discfosed,  what  wai 
the  conversation  which  inmiediate^  followed  1 
The  next  word  finom  Joseph's  mouth  was,  "  Doth 
my  fiither  yet  liveT'  and  his  brethren  could  not 
answer  him;  suiprise  had  overcome  their  focuby 
of  utterance.  Attor  aHnforting,  however,  and  en- 
courogini^  his  brethren,  who  scimed  to  sink  under 
the  intelligence.  Joseph  proceeds,  "  Haste  ye,  sad 
00  up  to  my  &ther,  and  say  unto  him,  Thnssakh 
Uiy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  loid  of  sfl 
Egypt :  come  down  unto  me,  tany  not :  and  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Groshen,  and  thou  MUl 
be  near  unto  me,  and  there  will  I  noorish  thee, 
(for  yet  there  are  five  years  of  fiunine,)  lest  thoo, 
and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come 
to  poverty.  And  ye  shall  tell  my  fother  of  all  my 
gkoT  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen :  and 
ye  j^hall  haste  and  bring  down  mj  fother  hither.* 

It  is  wen  known  that  Jacob  yielded  to  this  m- 
vitation,  and  passed  over  with  his  fomily  into 


^fc. 


next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  recep- 
tion which  he  there  met  with  finom  his  reootrred 
son.  "  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and 
went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  fiuher,  toGodien ;  and 
presented  himself  unto  him,  and  he  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  tet  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  fiice;  because  thou  ait  yet  afive.' 
Not  content  with  these  strong  expressions  of  per- 
sonal duty  and  respect,  Jos^h  now  availed  him- 
self of  his  power  and  station  to  fix  his  fether's  fo- 
mily  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages, which  the  land  of  Egypt  aflKnded  in  the 
universal  dearth  which  then  oppressed  that  regioB 
of  the  world.  For  this  purpoee,  as  wel!  as  to  give 
another  public  token  to  ms  fejnily,  and  to  the 
country,  of  the  deep  reverence  with  whidi  he  re- 
garded his  parent,  he  introduced  the  aged  Patri- 
arch to  Pharaoh  himeelf  "  And  Joseph  bronghl 
in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh: 
and  Jacob  biased  Pharaoh."  The  sovereign  of 
E^gypt  received  a  benediction  from  this  ven«able 
stranger.  "  And  Joseph  (the  account  proceeds) 
nourished  his  fether,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his 
fethcr's  household,  with  bread  according  to  their 
femiUes." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Joseph  condueled 
himself  towards  his  fiither,  on  the  two  < 
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in  wfaksfa  fdone  HwBf  left  finr  him  to  diichai|gethe 
office,  and  teetUy  tbe  affection  of  a  aon;  in  Ua 
aickneaa,  and  npon  his  death.  "  And  it  came  to 
paaa,"  we  read,  "after  these  things,  one  told  Jo- 
seph, behold,  thy  ftdher  is  sick :  and  he  took  with 
him  nis  two  aons,  Manasseh  and  Ephiaim/'  Jo- 
seph delayed  not,  you  find,  to  leave  the  coort  of 
Pnaimoh,  the  cans  and  greatness  of  his  station  in 
it,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  visit  to  his  dyin^  parent: 
and  to  plaoe  before  him  the  hopes  oif  his  house 
and  fiumly,  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons.  "And 
Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  and  said.  Who  are 
thesel  And  Joseph  said  nnto  his  fiuher^  They 
are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  m  this 
pboe.  And  he  said.  Bring  tl^m.  I  pray  thee, 
unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them.  (Now  the  eyes 
of  Israel  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see.)  And 
he  brought  them  near  unto  him:  and  he  kissed 
them,  and  embraced  them :  «nd  Itnei  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  had  not  thouffbt  to  see  thy  lace;  and,lo! 
God  bath  showed  me  also  thy  seed.  And  Joseph 
brought  them  out  from  between  his  knees,  and  be 
bowMihimselfwith  his  fiK»  to  the  earth."  rfothiiig 
can  well  be  more  solemn  or  interesting  than  Uus 
interview;  mure  hoooraable  or  oonsoung  to  old 
age :  or  more  expressive  of  the  dignified  piety  of 
toe  best  of  sons,  and  the  greatest  of  men. 

We  now  approach  the  bst  scene  of  this  event- 
ful histoiy,  and  the  best  testimony,  which  it  was 
possible  for  Joseph  to  give,  of  the  love  and  rever- 
ence with  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  treat  his 
fiuher,  and  that  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  and  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  hii  me- 
mory ;  honours,  vain,  no  doubt,  to  the  dead,  but, 
so  fiur  as  they  are  significations  of  gratitude  or  af- 
fiection,  justly  desernng  of  commendation  and  es- 
teem. **  And  vrfaen  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into 
the  bed,  amfyiekkd  up  the  ghost,  and  vras  mther^ 
ed  unto  his  people.  And  Joseph  fell  upon  nis  fe- 
ther's  fece,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him. 
And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  ph^- 
dans,  to  embalm  his&ther;  and  the  i^ysicians 
embalmed  Israel  And  the  Egyptians  mourned 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  days.  And  Joseph 
went  up  to  bury  his  fether;  and  with  him  went 
up  all  tne  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his 
bouse,  and  all  the  eklers  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
And  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  bretSen, 
and  his  lather's  house:  and  there  went  up  with 
him  both  chariots  and  horsemen;  and  it  was  a 
very  great  company.  And  they  came  to  the  thresh- 
ing ^or  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan ;  and 
there  they  mourned  vrith  a  great  and  a  very  sore 
lamentation:  and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his  fe- 
tiier  seven  days."    . 

Thus  died,  and  thus  was  honoured  in  hisdeath, 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who,  amidst 
many  mercies,  and  many  visitations,  sudden  and 
surprising  vidssitndes  ot  afflictions  and  joy,  found 
it  toe  gTMtest  blessing  of  his  varied  and  eventftd 
fife,  that  he  had  been  the  fether  of  a  dutiful  and 
•ftectionate  son. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  as  I  believe,  truly,  that 
there  is  no  virtuous  quality  belonging  to  the  hu- 
man character,  of  which  there  is  not  some  distinct 
and  eminent  example  to  be  found  in  the  Bible:  no 
relation  in  which  we  can  be  placed,  no  duty  wnich 
we  have  to  discharge,  but  that  we  may  observe  a 
pattern  for  it  in  the  sacred  history.  Of  the  duty 
of  chikben  to  parents,  of  a  son  to  nis  fether,  main- 
tained ander  great  singularities  and  vaiiations  «f 


fortune,  undiminished,  nay»  rather  increased,  by 
absence,  by  distance,  by  unexampled  success,  \rf 
remote  and  foreign  connexions,  you  have  seen.  In 
this  most  ancient  of  all  histories,  as  conspicuous, 
and  as  amiable  an  instance.as  can  be  met  with  in 
the  lecords  of  the  work),  in  the  purest,  best  ages 
of  its  existence. 


SERMON  X. 

(PART  L) 

TO  TBINK  LESS  OF  OOR  VIRTUES,  AND  MORE  OF 
OUR  SINS. 

My  9in  u  ever  btfore  me. — Psafan  li.  3. 

There  is  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind,  very 
general  and  very  natuial,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
unfevourable  in  a  high  degree  to  the  Christian 
character ;  which  is,  that,  when  we  look  back  upon 
our  lives^  our  recollection  dwells  too  much  upon 
our  virtues;  our  sins  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  • 
before  us ;  we  think  too  much  of  our  gwid  quali- 
ties^ or  good  actions^  too  little  of  our  crimes,  our 
corraptions,  our  feUings  ofi"  and  dedenskMi  from 
God's  laws,  our  defects  and  weaknesses.  These 
we  sbik  and  overiook,  in  meditating  upon  our  good 
properties.  This,  I  allow  is  natur^:  because,  un- 
aouotedly,  it  is  more  ag[reeable  to  have  our  minds 
occu(»ed  with  the  cheering  retrospect  of  virtuous 
deeds,  than  with  tbe  bitter  humiliating  remem- 
brance of  sins  and  follies.  But,  because  it  is  nft- 
tuTEd.  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
the  bias  and  inclination  of  our  minds;  and  yet 
neither  right  nor  safe.  When  I  say  that  it  is 
wrong,  I  mean,  that  it  i»  not  the  true  Christian  dis- 

Grition:  and  when  I  say  that  it  is  dan^rous,  I 
ve  a  view  to  its  efiects  upon  our  salvation. 

I  say,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Christian  disposi- 
tion ;  ior.  first,  how  does  it  accord  with  what  we 
read  in  the  ChristiaEn  Scriptures,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  precepts,  which  are  found  there,  applica^* 
ble  to  Uie  subject,  or  the  conduct  and  example  of 
Christian  characters  1 

Now,  one  precept,  and  that  of  Christ  himself; 
you  find  to  oe  this:  "Ye,  when  ye  shall  have 
done  all  those  things,  which  are  commanded  you, 
say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done 
that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."  Luke  xviL  10. 
It  is  evident,  that  this  strong  admonition  was  in- 
tended, by  our  Saviour,  to  check  in  his  disciples 
an  over-weening  opinion  of  their  own  merit  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  passage.  I  think  none 
throughout  the  New  Testament  mora  so.  And 
tbe  intention,  with  which  the  words  were  spoken, 
was  evidently  to  check  and  repel  that  opinion  ot 
merit,  which  is  sure  to  arise  firom  the  habit  of  fix- 
ing our  contemplation  so  much  upon  our  good 
qualities,  and  so  little  upon  our  bad  ones.  Yet 
tnis  hamt  is  natural,  and  was  never  prohibited  b^ 
any  teacher,  except  by  our  Saviour.  With  him  it 
was  a  great  feult,  by  reason  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  fevourite  principle  of  his  religion,  hu- 
miHty.  I  call  hunrulity  not  only  a  duW,  but  a 
principle.  Humbtemindedness  is  a  Christiui 
principle,  if  there  be  one ;  above  all,  humWe-nund- 
edness  towards  God.  The  servants,  to  whom  our 
Lord's  expressioii  rsfers,  were  to  be  hurolje-mind- 
|ed,  we  majr  presume,  towards  one  another;  but 
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towuidf  their  Loid,  tlie  only'  miMwer,  the  only 
thought,  the  only  lentuiient.  was  to  be,  "  We  are 
tmpfofitable  servants."  And  who  were  they,  that 
were  instructed  by  our  Lord  to  bear  constantly 
Chb  reflection  about  with  them  1  Were  they  sin- 
ners, distinctively  so  called  t  Were  they  grievous, 
or  notorious  sinnen  1  Nay.  the  very  oontruy ;  they 
were  penKMis,  **who  had  done  all  those  thinn 
that  were  commanded  them !"  This  is  preciMly 
the  description  which  our  Lord  gives  us  of  tfaie 
Detsoos  to  whom  his  lesson  was  directed.  There- 
fore Tou  see,  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  discou* 
laged,  even  in  those  who  had  the  best  pretenaons 
to  entertain  it ;  if  any  pretensifms  were  good.  But 
an  opinion  of  merit,  an  over-weening  opinion  of 
merit,  is  sure  to  grow  up  in  the  heart,  whenever 
we  accustom  oundves  to  think  much  of  our  vir- 
tues, and  little  of  our  vices.  It  is  genorated,  fos- 
tered, and  cherished,  by  this  train  of  meditation 
we  have  been  describing.  It  cannot  be  othorwise. 
And  if  we  would  repress  it;  if  we  would  correct 
oondves  in  this  respect;  if  we  would  bring  our- 
selves into  a  capacity  of  complying  vrith  our  Sa- 
viour's rule,  we  must  alter  our  turn  of  thinking ; 
we  must  reflect  more  upon  our  sins,  and  less  upon 
our  virtues.  Depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  view 
our  characten]  nan  truly,  we  ahall  view  them 
much  more  safely,  when  vre  view  them  in  their 
defecta,  and  faulta,  and  infirmities,  ihan  when  we 
▼lew  them  only,  or  principally,  on  the  side  of  their 
good  qualities;  even  when  these  flood  qualities 
are  real.  I  suppose,  and  I  have  lOl  ak>iig  sup- 
posed, that  the  good  parts  of  our  characters,  whicn, 
as  I  contend,  too  much  attract  our  attention,  are, 
nevertheless,  real;  and  I  suppose  this,  because 
our  Saviour  s  parable  supposes  the  sanie. 

Another  great  Christian  rule  is.  "Work  out 
jmu  salvation  with  fear  and  trembhng.**  (Philip, 
il  19.)  These  significant  words  "  fear  and  trem- 
bting.*'  do  not  accord  with  the  state  of  a  mind 
which  is  an  contentment,  saHsfection,  and  self- 
oomphcency ;  and  which  is  brought  mto  that  state 
by  the  habit  of  rievring  and  r^nrding  those  good 
qnafitiee,  which  a  perron  believes  to  belong  to 
himself;  or  those  good  actions  which  he  rememben 
to  have  performed.  The  precept  much  better  ac- 
cords with  a  mind  anxious,  fearlhl,  and  apprehen- 
sive; and  made  ro  by  a  sense  of  sin.  Butasense 
of  sin  exists  not,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  that  breast 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  meditating  chiefly  upon 
iU  virtues.  I  can  veiy  well  believe,  that  two  per- 
sons of  the  same  character  in  truth,  may,  never- 
theless, view  themselves  in  very  different  lights, 
acoonfinff  as  one  is  accustomed  to  look  chie^  at 
his  goodquaUtiee,  the  other  chiefly  at  his  trans- 
gressions and  imperfections ;  and  I  say,  that  this 
Mtter  is  the  disposition  for  working  out  salvation 
Agreeabiv  to  Saint  Paul's  ruk»  and  method;  that 
is,  "withfearand  trembUng :"  the  other  is  not 

But  further:  There  is,  upon  this  subject,a  great 
deal  to  be  learnt  feom  the  examples  which  the 
New  Testament  sets  before  us.  Precepts  are 
short,  necesnrily  must  be  so;  tako  up  but  little 
room;  and,  for  that  reason,  do  not  always  strike 
with  the  force,  or  leave  the  impression,  which 
they  ought  to  do :  but  esamplet  ofcharacter,  when 
the  question  is  concerning  character,  and  what  is 
the  nroper  character,  have  more  weight  and  body 
m  the  consideration,  and  take  up  more  room  in 
our  minds  than  precepts.  Now,  from  one  end  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  other,  you  wiU  find 
the  evingelkal  character  to  be  eorUrition.    You 


hear  little  of  virtueor  li^iteousneat;  bntyoahear 
perpetually  of  the  foigiveness  of  sins.  With  the 
first  Chriman  teachers,  "  repent,  repent,**  was  the 
burden  of  their  exhortations;  the  almost  oooslant 
sound  of  their  voice.  Does  not  this  strain  of  pleach- 
ing show,  that  the  preachen  wished  all  who  beard 
them,  to  think  much  more  of  ofifences  than  of 
merits  1  Nay,  fiirther,  with  reelect  to  themselves, 
whenever  this  contemplation  of  righteousness 
came  in  their  way,  it  came  in  their  wav  only  to 
be  renounced,  as  natunJ  perhaps^  and  abo  grate- 
ful, to  human  feehnfls,  but  as  inooosislent  and 
irreconcilable  with  the  Christian  condition.    It 


the 


might  do  for  a  heathen,  but  it 
eveiT  thing  that  is  Christian. 

The  turn  of  thoiwht  which  I  am  recnmmmd- 
ing,  or  rather,  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  iosirt 
upon,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  churae- 
ter^  it  strongly  seen  in  one  particular  paisage  cf 
Saint  Paul's  writings;  namelyi  in  the  thifd  chap- 
ter to  the  Philippians:  "If  any  other  man  tfauiL- 
eth  that  he  hata  whereof  he  might  trust  in  tfas 
flesh,  I  more ;  droumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pba^ 
risee;  oonoeming  leal,  pemcuting  the  chuxch; 
touching  the  riff hteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blamefess."  These  were  points  which  at  that 
time  of  day,  were  thought  to  be  grounds  of  confi- 
dence and  exultation.  But  thu  train  of  thoogfat 
no  sooner  rises  in  his  mind,  thsn  the  apostle  dkedb 
it,  and  turns  from  it  to  an  anxious  view  of  his  owa 
deficiencies.  "  If  by  any  means  I  mS^A  attaia 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  These  an 
the  words  of  an  anxious  man.  **  Not,**  then  ha 
proceeds,  "  not  as  though  I  had  already  ■^♦•''m' 
either  were  already  perftct ;  but  I  foQow  after,  a 
that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  oonnt 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended,  but  thia  oos 
thixiff  1  do;  foq^etting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hin(^  and  reaching  forth  unto  thwe  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  pri» 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jews."  In 
this  passage,  you  see,  that,  withdrawing  his  mind 
from  all  notions  of  perfection,  attainment,  acoom- 
ptlishment,  security,  ho  fixes  it  upon  his  defiden- 
des.  Then  he  tdb  you.  that/or^rd/in^,  that  m, 
expressly  puttinff  out  of  his  nund  and  his  thought, 
the  progress  ana  advance  which  he  had  already 
made,  he  casts  Ms  eyes  and  attention  upon  tbon 
quslities  in  which  he  was  short  and  deficMnt,  upon 
what  remained  for  him  yet  to  do ;  and  this  1  take 
to  be  the  true  Christian  way  of  proceeding.  "  For- 
ffet  those  things  that  are  behind ;"  put  out  of  your 
Uioughts  the  attainments  and  progreas  you  Lavs 
already  made,  in  order  to  see  fully  your  defects 
and  imperfections. 

In  another  paasage,  found  in  a  chapter  with 
which  all  are  acquamted,  the  fifkenthot  the  Pint 
Epistle  to  the  dorinthians,  our  apostle,  having 
occasion  to  compare  his  situation  with  that  of  the 
other  apostles,  is  led  to  say :"  I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all."  Saint  Paul's  laboun 
in  the  Gospel,  laboura  which  consumed  his  whole 
life,  were  surely  what  he  might  reflect  opon  vrith 
complacency  and  satisfectkni.  If  such  reflectiont 
were  proper  in  any  case,  they  were  proper  in  his. 
Yet  observe  how  they  are  checked  and  qualified. 
The  moment  he  had  said, "  I  bdioured  more  abund- 
antly than  they  all,"  he  added,  as  it  were,  correctiif 
himself  for  the  expression,  "  Yet  not  I,  but  thi 
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gmce  of  God,  wfaSch  was  with  me."  He  mag- 
nifies not  himself,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  him.  In  the  next  place,  you  will  ob- 
serve, that,  though  the  oonsdousneas  of  his  labours, 
painful,  indefatigable  labours,  and  meritorious  la- 
tx>ur8,  if  ever  man's  were  so— I  say,  that,  though 
the  consciousness  of  these  was  present  to  iiis  mind 
at  the  time,  yet  it  did  not  hinaer  him  from  feel- 
ing, with  the  deepest  abasement  and  self-deffrada- 
tion,  his  former  oflenoes  against  Christ,  though 
they  were  offences  which  sprang  from  error.  **  I 
am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to 
be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God :  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
what  I  am."  The  &ults  of  bis  life  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  No  mention/no  recollection 
of  his  services,  even  when  he  d^  happen  to  recol- 
lect them,  shut  out  even  for  a  single  moment,  the 
deep  memory  of  hb  ofie^ete,  or  covered  or  con- 
ceafed4tfrom  his  vkvu 

In  aiideher  place;  Uie  same  apostle,  looking 
back  upon  the  historV  of  his  singular  and  eventfiu 
life,  exhibits  himself  to  his  converts,  as  how  1  not 
as  bringing  forward  his  merit,  pleading  his  ser- 
vices, or  claiming  his  rewaro :  but  as  nothing 
other,  nothins  more,  than  a  monument  and  exam- 
ple of  God  Aunighty*s  mercy.  Sinners  need  not 
despair  of  mercy,  when  so  great  a  sinner  as  him- 
aelt  obtained  it  Hear  his  own  words :  "  For  this 
cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus 
Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-sufibring,  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  beueve  on 
him  to  life  everlasting;"  1  Timothy  I  16.  What 
could  be  more  humb^  or  self-depressimr  than  this 
acknowledgment  1  yet  this  was  Saint  Paul's. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Sectmd  Epi^e  to 
the  Corinthians,  ana  also  the  twelfUi,  ought  to  be 
read  by  you  on  this  occasion.  They  are  very  re- 
markable chapters,  and  very  much  to  our  present 
purpose.  It  bad  so  happened,  that  some  nostile. 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  some  fiJse  teadiers,  hiui 
acquired  a  considerable  influence  and  ascendancy 
in  the  church  which  Saint  Paul  had  planted.  To 
counteract  which  influence  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  assert  his  character,  to  state  his  preten- 
sions to  credit  and  authority,  amongst  tnem  at 
leaflt,  and  in  comparison  with  those  who  were 
leading  them  astray.  He  complies  with  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  he  does,  accordingly,  set  forth  and  enu- 
merate his  pretensions.  But  I  entreat  ^ou  to  ob- 
serve, with  how  many  apologies,  with  what 
reluctance,  and  under  what  strong  protestations, 
be  does  it;  showing  most  manifestly,  how  con- 
trary it  was  to  his  habit,  his  judgment,  and  to  the 
inclwation  of  his  mind  to  do  so.  ELis  expressions 
are  such  as  these:  "  Would  to  God  ye  could  b«ir 
with  me  a  little  in  my  folly ;  and,  indeed,  bear 
with  me."  What  was  his  folly  1  the  recital  he 
was  about  to  give  of  his  services  and  pretensions. 
— Though  compelled  by  the  reason  you  have 
heard,  to  give  it,  yet  he  calls  it  folly  to  do  so.  He 
is  interrupted  as  he  proceeds  by  the  same  senti- 
meiU ;  "  That  which  l  speak,  I  speak  it  not  afier 
the  Lord,  but,  as  it  were,  foolishly  in  thii  confi- 
dence of  boasting."  And  acain,  referring  to  the 
necessity,  which  drew  from  him  this  sort  of  lan- 
guage ;  "  I  am  become  "  says  he,  **  a/oo/  in  glor]N 
inff;  ye  have  compelled  me." 

But  what  forms,  perhaps,  the  strongest  part  of 
the  example  is,  that  the  apostle  considers  this  ten- 
dency to  boast  aikl  gk>ry,  though  it  was  in  his 
fiAs,  rather  than  his  services,  as  one  of  his  dan- 


gen,  one  of  his  terapCatknif,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  he  had  both  to  guard  and  strugsle 
against,  and  lastly,  an  inclination,  for  whichne 
found  an  antidote  and  remedy  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  towards  him.  Of  his  gifts,  he 
saySj  considering  himself  as  nothing,  as  entirely 
passive  in  the  hands  of  God,  "  of  such  a  one,"  A 
a  person  to  whom  such  gifb  and  revelations  as 
these  have  been  imparted,  "  I  will  glory ;  yet  of 
myself  I  will  not  gloiy,  but  in  mine  infirmities.'* 
Then  he  goes  on:  ^Leet  I  shouki  be  exalted 
above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  re- 
velations, there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bufibt  me,  lest  I 
should  be exakeaabore measure." 

After  what  you  have  heard,  you  will  not  won- 
der, that  this  same  Saint  Paul  shouki  pronounce 
himself  to  be  "  the  chief  of  siimers." — "  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  worid  to  save  sinners,  of  whom 
I  am  the  chief;"  1  Tim.  i  15.  His  sins  were  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts.  Other  thoughts  occa- 
sionally visited  his  mind  :  but  the  impression 
which  these  had  made,  was  constant,  deep,  fixed, 
and  indelible. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  imitate  Saint  Paul  in 
his  turn  and  train  of  religbus  thought;  if  yoa 
would  adopt  his  disposiuon,  his  frame,  his  habit 
of  mind,  m  this  important  exerdse ;  you  must 
meditate  more  upon  your  sins,  and  less  upon  your 
virtues. 

Again ;  and  whkh  is  another  strong  scriptural 
reason  for  the  advice  I  am  giving,  tne  haoit  of 
viewing  and  contemplating  our  own  virtues  has  a 
tendency  in  opposition  to  a  fundamental  duty  of 
our  religion,  the  entertaining  of  a  due  and  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  mercy  of  Crad  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  custom  of 
thought,  which  we  dissuade,  is  sure  to  generate 
in  us  notions  of  merit;  and  that,  not  only  m  com- 
parison with  other  men,  which  is  by  no  means 
good,  or  tikely  to  produce  any  good  effict  upon 
our  dispositkm,  but  also  in  relation  to  God  him- 
self; whereas  the  whole  of  that  sentiment,  whkh 
springs  up  in  the  mind,  when  we  regard  our  cha- 
racters in  comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  if 
tolerated  at  all,  ought  to  sink  into  the  lowest  sel^ 
abasement,  when  we  advance  our  thouffhts  to  God, 
and  the  remtkm  in  which  we  stand  to  him.  Then 
is  an  boasting,  either  in  spirit  or  by^  words,  to  be 
done  away.  The  highest  act  of  nith  and  obedi- 
ence, recorded  in  Scripture,  was  Abraham's  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  hie  son,  when  he  believed  that 
GK)d  required  it.  It  was  the  severest  trial  that 
human  nature  could  be  put  upon ;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  man,  who  ever  hved,  were  authorized  to 
boast  of  his  obedience,  it  was  Abraham  after  this 
experiment  Yet  what  says  Saint  Paul  1  "  If 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  where- 
of to  glory ;  hut  not  h^ore  Ood."  No  man's  pre- 
tensions to  gfory  were  greater,  yet,  before  God. 
they  were  nothing.  "By  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  fidth,  and  that  not  of  youTKlves,  lest  any 
man  should  boast;"  Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  Here  you 
perceive  distinctly,  that  speaking  of  salvation,  with 
reference  to  its  cause,  it  is  by  grace ;  it  is  an  act  of 
pure  fiivour:  it  is  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God;  it  is  not  of  works;  and  that  this  repre- 
sentation was  given,  lest  any  man  should  bcwst, 
that  is,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down 
and  humbling  all  sentiments  of  merit  or  desert  in 
what  we  do :  lest  they  induce  us,  as  they  will  in- 
duce us,  to  think  iess  gratefully,  or  ksi  piously, 
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of  God*8  eroeeding  lore  and  Idndneas  towudi  vm. 
There  U  no  proportion  between  even  our  best 
services  and  tnat  reward  which  Gkid  hath  in  re- 
serve for  them  that  love  him.  Wh^  then  arc 
such  services  to  be  so  rewarded  ?  It  is  the  grace 
of  God ;  it  is  the  riches  of  his  ffraoe ;  in  other 
words,  his  abounding  kindness  and  fiivour ;  it  is 
his  love ;  it  is  his  mercy.  In  this  manner  the  sub- 
ject is  constantly  represented  in  Scripture :  and  it 
IS  an  article  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  to 
possess  our  minds  with  a  sense,  an  ^equate  tense, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  of  this  truth,  is  a 
duty  of  the  religion.  But  to  be  ruminating  and 
meditating  upon  our  virtues,  is  not  the  way  to  ac- 
quire that  sense.  Such  meditations  breed  oj^inions 
of  merit  and  desert ;  of  presumption,  of  pnde,  of 
superciliousness,  of  self-complacency ;  tempers  of 
mind,  in  a  word,  ;)ot  onljr  incompatible  with  hu- 
mility, but  also  incompatible  with  that  sense  <^ 
divine  love  and  mercy  towards  us,  which  Ues  at 
the  root  of  all  true  religion,  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  true  piety. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  term  self-right- 
eousness :  you  find  it  much  in  the  writings  and 
discourses  of  a  particular  class  of  Christians,  and 
always  accompanied  with  strong  and  severe  ez^ 
pressions  of  censure  and  reprobation.  If  the  term 
mean  the  habit  of  contemplating  our  virtues,  and 
not  our  vices;  or  a  strong  leaning  and  inclination 
thereto,  I  agree  with  those  Christians  in  thinking, 
that  it  is  a  disoosition,  a  turn  of  mind  to  be  strong- 
ly resisted,  ana  restrained,  and  repressed.  If  the 
term  mean  any  other  way  of  viewing  our  own 
character,  so  as  to  diminish  or  lower  our  sense  of 
God  AInughty's  goodness  and  mercy  towards  us, 
in  making  us  the  tender  of  a  heavenly  reward, 
then  also  I  agree  with  them  in  condemning  it, 
both  as  erroneous  in  its  principle,  and  highly  aan- 
gerous  in  its  effects.  If  the  term  mean  something 
more  than,  or  different  from  what  is  here  stated, 
and  what  has  been  enlarged  upon  in  this  dis- 
course, then  I  profess  myseff  not  to  understand  its 
meaning. 


SERMON  XI. 
(PAET  n.) 

TO  THINK  LE88  OP  OUR  VniTUEB,  AND  MORS  OP 
OUR  SIN8. 

My  Hn  ia  ever  btfore  me, — Psahn  fi.  3. 

To  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly ;  be- 
cause thought  is  the  source  and  spring  of  action. 
When  the  course  and  habit  of  thinking  is  wrong, 
the  root  is  corrupt;  *'and  a  corrupt  tree  brinseui 
not  forth  good  fruit  :'*  Do  what  you  will,  if  the 
root  be  corrupt,  the  fruit  will  be  corrupt  abo.  It 
is  not  onWtrue,  thai  diflferent  actions  will  proceed 
firom  different  trains  of  thought ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  same  actions,  the  same  external  con- 
duct, may  be  very  different  in  the  sight  of  God, 
according  as  it  proceeds  from  a  riffht,  or  a  wrong, 
a  more  or  less  proper  principle  and  motive,  a  more 
or  less  proper  aisposition.  ouch  importance  b  at- 
tached to  the  disposition ;  of  such  m^t  conse- 
quence is  it,  that  our  disposition  in  rragioos  mat- 
ters be  .what  it  should  be.  By  disposition  is 
meant,  the  bent  or  tendency  of  oar  inottnatioiif; 


and  by  dispontkm  is  ako  meant,  the  tain  aai  ki> 
bit  of  our  thoughts,  tvro  things  which  are  ahraya 
nearly  connected.  It  is  the  latter  sense,  however, 
in  which  I  use  the  word ;  and  the  paitkular  les- 
son which  I  am  inculcating,  for  the  ooDduct  of 
our  thoughts,  is  to  think  more  of  our  ans.  and 
less  of  our  virtues.  In  a  former  disooorse.  I  sliow- 
ed,  that  there  are  strong  and  positive  Sctipture 
precepts,  a  due  regard  to  which  accords  witn  the 
state  of  mind  of  him  who  fixes  his  attention  upon 
his  sins  and  defects,  and  by  no  means  with  his 
state  of  mind,  who  hath  fixed  his  attention  chiefly 
upon  his  virtues  :  Secondly,  That  Schptme  ex- 
amples, that  of  Saint  Pkul  most  particulaily,  teadi 
us  to  rerumnee  the  thoughts  of  our  virtues,  and  t» 
entertain  deeply  and  constantly  the  thouf^  of 
our  sins :  Thirdly.  That  the  habit  here  reproved, 
is  inconsistentwitha  doe  sense  of  tbe  love  of  God 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  I  am  now  to 
offer  such  further  reaaons  as  appear  to  support 
the  rule  I  have  laid  down. 

And,  fint,  There  is  no  oocasioii  whatever  to 
meditate  upon  our  virtues  and  good  qualitiea. 
We  may  leave  them  to  tbemselvea.     We  need 
not  fear  that  they  will  either  be  forgotten  or  un- 
dervalued.   ''GrtM  is  not  unrighteous  to  finiet 
your  woriu  and  labour  of  k>ve  f  Hebrew*  vi  Id 
He  win  remember  them ;  we  need  not.  Tbey  are 
set  down  in  his  book ;  not  a  partkle  will  be  k)sL 
Blessed  are  they  who  have  much  there^  but  we 
need  not  count  them  up  in  our  recoUection ;  In^ 
whatever  our  virtues  are  or  were,  we  cannot  make 
them  better  by  thinking  of  them  afleiwank.  Wo 
maj  make  them  better  in  future  by  thinking  of 
their  imperfections,  and  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
counter, to  lessen,  or  renoove  those  imperiertiQos 
hereafter;  but  then  this  is  to  think,  not  upon  oar 
virtues,  but  upon  our  imperfiBctions.     Tmnkiag 
upon  our  virtues,  as  sncn,  has  no  tendency  Is 
make  them  better,  be  thi^  what  tfaej  wilL    But 
it  is  not  Uie  same  with  our  sins.    Tlunkhig  upon 
these  afterwards  may  make  a  very  great  alteratiea 
in  them,  because  it  may  lead  to  an  efiectoai  re- 
pentance.   As  to  the  act  itself  what  is  past  cai- 
not  be  recalled ;  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone: 
the  mischief  may  possiUy  be  irrevocable  and  ine- 
pandde.    But  as  to  the  sin,  it  is  different.    Dwp>, 
true,  sincere  penitence  may,  through  the  meraes 
of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus,  do  away  that    And  sack 
penitence  may  be  the  finiit  of  meifitatioQ  upon  ov 
sins ;  caimot  possibly  come  without  it.    Nay,  th» 
act  itadfrnayoe  altered.  It  is  not  always  tut  an 
injury  is  iriepanble.  Wrong^  indeed  Insi  been  v»- 
oeivea  at  our  hands;  but  restitution  or  compensa 
tion  may  be  in  our  power.    When  ther  are  so^ 
th^  are  the  surest  moofe  of  penitence.  No  peni- 
tence is  sincere  without  them,  if  ther  be  praoiica- 
Ue.  This  benefit  to  those  whom  we  have  injured^ 
and  an  infinitely  nesier  benefit  to  ourselves  than 
to  them,  may  be  Uie  efibet  of  seeiQg  oor  sins  in 
their  true  light,  which  that  man  never  does,  whs 
thinks  onlTi  or  chiefiy,  or  hafaitusUy,  upon  kis 
virtues.    Can  a  better  reason  be  given  nr  medi- 
tating more  upon  our  sins,  and  lem  upon  oor  vir- 
P  than  this;  that  one  train  of  thon^t  may  bs 
table  to  salvation,  the  other  is  pnfitafale  fer 
nothing? 
It  is  an  exceedingly  good  olsenatiuM,  that  ws 


may  safely  leave  our  virtues  and  good  anafities  t» 
themMlves.  And,  besides  the  use  we  have  sBsds 
of  it  'in  showing  the  superfhiity,  as  woB  as  the 
daager  of  gt^rfaig  in  to  th^  ooBteniilatioQ  «f  am 
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▼ntoes,  it  is  abo  a  quieting  and  oonaoling  ve- 
flection  for  a  difieient.  and,  in  aome  degree,  an 
opposite  description  of  character,  that  is  to  say, 
for  tender  and  timoroas  consciences.  Such  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  doubts  and  scruples 
about  even  their  good  actions.  Yiitue  was  too 
easy  for  them,  or  too  difficult;  too  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  have  any  merit  in  it :  or  difficult  by  rea- 
aon  of  fleshy,  selfish,  or  demved  raopensities, 
still  existing  unsubdued,  still  struggling  in  their 
unregenerated  hearts.  Tnese  are  naturu,  and^  as 
I  have  sometimes  known  them,  very  distressing 
scruples.  I  think  that  observations  miffht  be  ot- 
lered  to  remove  the  ground  of  them  altoffether: 
bat  what  I  have  at  present  to  suggest  is,  that  the 
very  act  of  reflection,  which  leacb  to  them,  is  un- 
necessaiy,  provided  you  wiU  proceed  by  our  rule, 
vix.  to  wave  your  virtues,  such  as  tmy  are,  to 
thenoaelves;  and  to  bend  the  whole  force  of  your 
thought  towards  your  sins,  towards  the  conquest 
of  these. 

But  it  will  be  said,  are  we  not  to  taste  the  com- 
forts of  religion  1  Are  we  not  to  be  permitted,  or 
lather  ought  we  not  to  be  encouraged,  to  relish, 
to  indulge,  to  enjoy  these  comforts  1  And  can 
this  be  done  without  meditating  upon  our  good 
actions. 

I  answer,  that  this  can  be  done  without  medi- 
tating upon  our  good  actions.  We  need  not  seek 
the  eomftnts  of  religion  in  this  wa^.  Much  we 
need  not  $eek  them  at  all ;  they  will  visit  us  of 
their  own  accord,  if  we  be  serious  and  hearty  in 
our  leligion.  A  well-spent  lifo  will  impart  its  sup- 
port to  the  spirits,  witnout  any  endeavour,  on  our 
part,  to  call  up  our  merits  to  our  view,  or  even  al- 
lowing the  idea  of  merit  to  take  possession  of  our 
minds.  There  will,  in  this  respect,  always  be  as 
much  difforence  ss  there  ought  to  be,  between  the 
righteous  man  and  the  sinner,  Tor,  to  speak  more 
properly,  between  sinners  of  difl^erent  degrees,) 
without  taking  pains  to  draw  forth  in  our  recol- 
lection instances  of  our  virtue,  or  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  ourselves  and  others,  or  cer- 
tain others  of  our  acquaintance.  These  are  habits, 
which  I  hold  to  be  unchristian  and  wrong;  and 
that  the  true  wa;^  of  finding  and  feeling  the  con- 
solations of  ration,  is  by  progressively  conquer- 
ing our  sins.  Think  of  thrae;  contend  with 
thise,  and,  if  jou  contend  with  sincerity,  and 
with  effect,  which  is  the  proof  indeed  of  sincerity, 
I  will  answer  for  the  comforts  of  religion  being 
your  portion.  What  is  it  that  disturbs  our  reh- 
^ous  tranquillity  1  What  is  it  that  embitten  or 
mkpaifs  our  religious  comfort,  damps  and  checks 
oar  rsHgioas  hopes,  hindere  us  from  relishing 
and  entertaining  these  idess,  finam  turning  to 
them,  as  a  sopplv  of  consolation  under  all  ciroum- 
stanoesl  What  is  it  but  our  sins'}  Depend  upon 
it,  that  it  is  sin,  and  nothing  else,  whish  spoils  our 
veliffious  comfort  Cleanse  your  heart  from  sin. 
and  religion  will  enter  in,  with  all  her  train  of 
hopes  and  consolations.  For  proof  of  this,  we 
may.  ai  before,  refer  to  the  examples  of  Scripture 
Christians.  They  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  continual- 
ly. "  The  joy  of  feith,"  PhU.  I  25.  "  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  ziv.  17,  was  the  word  in 
their  mouths,  the  sentiment  of  their  hearts  They 
spake  of  their  rdigion  as  of  a  strong  consolation, 
as  of  the  "  refuge  to  which  they  had  fled,  as  of 
the  hope  of  which  they  had  laid  hold,  of  an  an- 
chor or  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast;"  Heb.  vL  18, 
19.  Their  promise  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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was,  "Your  heart  shall  rejoioe,  and  yowjoy  no 
man  taketh  from  you :"  John  xvl  22.  Was  this 
promise  fulfilled  to  theml  Read  Actsxiii.  52: 
"  They  were  fiUed  with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  '^  saith  Saint  Paul,  "  is 

[»y  in  the  Holy  Ghost  :'^  Rom.  xiv.  17.    So  that 

)t  Paul,  you  bear,  takes  his  very  description  and 
definition  of  Christianity  from  the  joy  which  is 
diffused  over  the  heart;  and  St.  Paul,  I  am  very 
confident,  described  nothing  but  what  he  felt 
Yet  St.  Paul  did  not  meditate  upon  his  virtues : 
nay,  expressly  renounced  that  sort  of  meditation. 
His  meditations,  on  the  contrary,  were  fixed  upon 
his  own  unworthiness,  and  upon  the  exceeding, 
stupendous  mercy  of  God  towEuxJs  him,  throu^ 
Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour.  At  least,  we  have  his 
own  authority  for  saying,  that,  in  his  Christian 
progress,  he  never  look^  back;  he  forgot  that 
which  was  behind,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
he  had  already  attained:  he  refused  to  remember 
it,  he  put  it  out  of  his  tnoughts.  Yet,  upon  this 
topic  of  religious  joy,  hear  nini  again :  "  We  joy 
in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :"  Rom.  v. 
II ;  and  once  more,  "  the  firuit  of  the  Spirit  is 
k>ve,  joy,  peace:"  Gal.  t.  22.  These  laist  are 
throe  memorable  words,  and  they  describe,  not 
the  effects  of  ruminating^upon  a  man's  own  vir- 
tues, but  the  fruit  of  the  spirit 

But  it  is  not  in  one  apostle  in  whom  we  find 
this  temper  of  mind,  it  is  m  them  all.  Speaking 
of  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  St  Peter  thusaddresses 
his  converts :  "  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love; 
in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  nim  not,  yet  believ- 
ing ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory:"  1  Peter  I  8.  This  joy  covered  even 
their  penecutions  and  sufiBnrings :  "  Wherein  ye 
greatrjT  rejoice,  though  now,  for  a  season  if  need 
be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  thrcAigh  manifold  tempta- 
tions," 1  Peter  i.  6,  meaning  persecutipns.  In 
like  manner  St  James  saith,  "  Count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  fell  into  diven  temptations,  that  is,  perse- 
cutions;" and  why  1  "  knowing  this,  that  the  try- 
ing of  your  feith  worketh  patience :"  James  i.  2,3. 
L^  no  one,  after  these  quotations,  say,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  $x  our  attention  upon  tlie  virtues  of 
our  character  in  order  to  taste  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion. No  persons  enjoyed  these  comforts  in  so 
great  perfection  as  the  Cnristians  whom  we  read 
of  in  soipture,  yet  no  persons  thought  so  little 
of  their  own  virtues.  What  they  continually 
thought  upon  was  the  abounding  love  of  Christ 
towards  them,  "in  that,  whilst  they  were  yet 
sinners,  he  died  for  them,"  and  the  tender  and  ex- 
ceeding mercies  of  Gh)d  in  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
througn  Christ  From  this  they  drew  their  con- 
solation :  but  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  train 
of  thougnt  waSj  not  the  contempmtion  of  virtue, 
but  the  conviction  of  sin. 

But  again :  The  custom  of  viewing  our  virtue, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  fill  us  wiUi  fellacious 
notions  of  our  own  state  and  condition.  One 
ahnost  constant  deception  is  this,  viz.  that  in 
whatever  quality  we  have  pretensions,  or  believe 
that  we  have  pretensions  to  excel,  that  quality  we 
place  at  the  head  of  all  other  virtues,  if  we  be 
charitable,  then  "  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins."  If  we  be  strictly  honesty  then  strict  honesty 
is  no  less  than  the  bond  which  keeps  society  to- 
gether ;  and  conseouently,  is  that  without  which 
other  virtues  woula  have  no  worth,  or  rather  no 
existence.  If  we  be  temperate  and  chaste^  then 
self-government  being  the  hardest  of  all  duoes,  is 
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the  mxmt  toHt  of  obedience.  Now  every  one  of 
these  propoeitioRB  is  true ;  bat  the  mbfortune  is, 
that  onlj  one  of  them  is  thought  of  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  one  which  favours  dur  own  particu- 
lar ease  and  character.  The  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent virtues,  as  to  their  jirice  and  value,  may 
l^ve  occasion  to  many  nice  questions ;  and  some 
rules  might  ba  laid  down  upon  the  subject ;  but 
I  contend  that  the  practice  itself  is  useless,  and 
not  only  useless  but  delusive.  Let  us  leave,  as  I 
have  already  said,  our  virtues  to  themselves^  not 
enga^ng  our  minds  in  appreciating  either  their  in- 
"^ jrative  value ;  being  assured  that 


trinsic  or  compcurative 

they  will  be  weighed  in  unerring  scales.    Our  bu- 

mness  is  with  our  sins. 

Again :  The  habit  of  contemplating  our  spirit- 
ual acquirements,  our  religious  or  moral  excellen- 
cies, has,  veiy  usually,  and,  I  think,  almost  una- 
voidably, an  unfavourable  effect  upon  our  dispo- 
sition towards  other  men.  A  man  who  is  con- 
tinually computing  his  riches,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  grows  proud  of  his  wealth.  A  man  who 
accustoms  himself  to  read  and  inquire,  and  think 
a  great  deal  about  his  family,  becomes  vain  of  his 
extraction:  he  can  hardly  help  becoming  so.  A 
man  who  has  his  titles  sounding  in  his  ears,  or 
bis  state  much  before  his  eyes,  is  lifted  up  by  his 
nnk.  These  are  effects  which  every  one  observes ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  the  same  efiect 
springs  from  the  habit  of  meditating  upon  our 
virtues.  Now  humble-mindcdness  is  a  Christian 
duty,  if  there  be  one.  It  is  more  than  a  duty;  it 
is  a  principle.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  religion  ; 
and  Its  influence  is  exceedingly  great,  not  only 
upon  our  religious,  but  our  social  character.  They 
wiio  are  truly  humble-minded,  have  no  quarrels, 
give  no  offence,  contend  with  no  one  in  wrath  ana 
bitiemeas ;  still  more  impossible  is  it  for  them  to  in- 
nUt  any  man  under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
way  to  be  humble-minded  is  the  way  I  am  pointing 
out,  viz.  to  think  less  of  our  virtues,  and  more  of  our 
sins.  In  reading  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  publican,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be  real 
charactera,  I  should  say  of  them,  that  the  one  had 
Just  come  fh>m  ruminating  upon  his  virtues,  the 
other  from  meditating  upon  his  sins.  And  mark 
the  difference ;  first,  m  their  behaviour;  next,  in 
their  acceptance  with  God.  The  i^arisee  all 
loftiness,  and  contemptuousnesa,  and  recital,  and 
comparison,  f\ill  of  ideas  of  merit,  views  the  poor 
publican,  although  withdrawn  to  a  distance  nom 
nim,  with  eyes  S  sc<>m.  The  publican,  on  the 
contrary,  entera  not  into  competition  with  the 
pharisee,  or  with  any  one.  So  &r  from  looking 
round,  he  durst  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes ; 
but  casts  himself,  hardly  indeed  presumes  to  cast 
himself,  not  upon  the  justice;  but  whdiy  and 
soleljT  upon  the  mercies  of  his  Maker:  "  Gfod  be 
meroful  to  me  a  sinner."  We  know  the  judg- 
ment which  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  upon 
the  case :  "  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his 
house  iustified  rather  than  the  other:"  Luke 
xviii.  14.  The  more,  therefore,  we  are  like  the 
publican,  and  the  less  we  are  like  the  pliarisee,  the 
more  we  come  up  to  the  genuine  temper  of 
Christ's  religion, 


Think,  then,  less  of  your  virtues;  more  of  your 
sins.  Do  I  hear  any  one  answer,  I  have  no  sins 
to  think  upon ;  1  have  no  crimes  which  lie  upon 
my  conscience :  I  reply,  that  this  may  be  true  with 
respect  to  some,  nay,  with  respect  to  many  per- 
sons, according  to  the  idea  we  commonly  annex 


to  the  words,  sins  and  crimes;  meaning  tfaeiebT 
acts  of  gross  and  external  wickednesa.  But  think 
further ;  enlarge  your  views.  Is  your  obedienoe 
to  the  law  of  God  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it 
might  be  1  The  firat  conummdroent  of  that  law 
is,  '<  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Loni  thy  God  with  aO 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength."  Is  there,  upon  the  subject  of  this  oon- 
manament,  no  matter  for  thought,  n«  room  fer 
amendment  1  The  second  oommandnent  is, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyadf "  Is 
all  with  us  as  it  should  be  here?  Again,  thoe 
is  a  spirituality  in  the  commands  of  Chiist's  fefi- 
gion,  which  will  cause  the  man  who  obeys  ihon 
truly,  not  only  to  govern  his  actions,  bat  bos  woids: 
not  only  his  wonfo,  but  his  inclinations  and  Us 
dispositions,  his  internal  habits,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
ternal life.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  betn 
said  of  okl  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adukeiy : 
But  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  kioketh  oo  awoona 
to  lust  sifter  her,"  that  is,  he  who  voluntarily  m- 
dnl^es  and  entertains  in  his  mind  an  nnlawfsl 
desire,  "  hath  ccMnmitted  adultery  with  her  alnsdr 
in  his  heart,"  is  by  the  very  entertainment  of  skq 
ideas,  instead  of  striving  honestly  and  rewnhitdyto 
banish  them  firom  his  mind,  or  to  take  his  naad 
off  from  them,  a  sinner  in  the  aight  of  God. 
Much  the  same  kind  of  expoaitioD  bekmgs  lo 
the  other  commandmenb ;  not  only  i«  muider  iir- 
bidden,  but  all  unreasonable  jptemperate  angfr 
and  passion ;  not  only  stealing,  but  all  hard  and 
unfair  conduct,  either  in  transacting  bosineas  with 
those  ^ho  are  upon  a  level  with  us,  or,  where  it 
IB  more  to  be  feared,  towards  those  who  are  in  oor 
power.  And  do  not  these  paints  open  to  nsa 
field  of  inquiry,  how  fiir  we  are  concerned  in  them? 
There  may  not  be  what,  strictly  speaking,  can  fas 
called  an  act  or  deed,  which  is  acandakinsly  bad : 
yet  the  current  of  our  imaginations,  the  bent  or 
our  tempera,  the  stream  of  our  anections,  nay 
all,  or  any  of  them,  be  wrong,  and  may  be  requir- 
ing, even  at  the  peril  of  our  salvation,  ttnoga 
control^  a  better  direction. 
^  Agam :  There  may  not  be  any  action  whidi, 
singly  and  separately  taken,  amounts  to  what 
would  be  reckoned  a  crime:  yet  there  may  he 
actions,  which  we  give  into,  which  even  ovr  o«ni 
consciences  cannot  approve ;  and  these  may  be  so 
frequent  with  us,  as  to  form  a  pert  of  the  oooxaa 
and  fashion  of  our  lives. 

Again :  It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  miacar- 
riages  in  conduct,  of  which  we  have  to  aocoae 
ourselves,  maybe  imputable  to  inadvertency  or 
surprise.  But  could  these  miscarriages  happoi 
so  of^en  as  they  do,  if  we  exercised  that  vigihiiee 
in  our  Christian  course,  which  not  only  fcrnw  a 
part  of  the  Christian  character,  but  is  a  soreeAct 
of  a  sincere  faith  in  religion,  and  a  correspondiBg 
solicitude  and  concern  a^ut  it  1  Lastly,  apnfit- 
ableness  itself  is  a  sin.  We  need  not  do  »™»'byf 
in  order  to  commit  sin;  uselessness,  when  ws 
might  be  useful,  is  enough  to  make  us  annen  be- 
fore God.  The  fig-tree  in  the  Grospel  was  cat 
down,  not  because  it  bore  sour  fruit,  but  becaose 
it  bore  none.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (M^t 
XXV.  14.)  is  pointed  expressly  against  the  ain^ 
neglect  of  faculties  and  oppoitunities  of  doug 
^ood^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  perpetxa- 
tion  of  positive  crimes.  Are  not  all  these  topia 
fit  mattera  of  meditation,  in  the  review  of  our  fi^nsl 
Upon  the  whole,  when  I  hear  a  person  say  ha 
hiui  no  sins  to  think  upon,  I  conclude  tfaat  ha 
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oas  not  thooght  seriously  concerning  retigion  at 

Let  our  sins,  then,  be  ever  before  us ;  if  not  our 
crimes,  of  which  it  is  possible  that,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  we  may  not 
have  many  to  remember;  let  our  omissions,  defi- 
ciencies, feilures,  our  irregularities  of  heart  and  af- 
fection, our  vices  of  temper  and  disposition,  our 
course  and  habit  of  giving  into  smaller  oflences, 
meaning,  as  I  do  mean,  by  oflences,  all  those 
things  which  our  consciences  cannot  really  ap- 
prove ;  our  slips,  and  inadvertencies  and  surprises, 
much  too  frequent  for  a  man  in  earnest  about  sal- 
vation :  let  these  thin^  occupy  our  attention ;  let 
this  be  the  bent  and  direction  of  our  thoughts:  for 
they  are  the  thoughts  which  will  bring  us  to  God 
evanectically;  because  they  are  the  thoughts 
which  will  not  only  increase  our  vigilance,  but 
which  must  inspire  us  with  that  humility  as  to 
ourselves,  with  that  deep,  and  abiding,  and  opera- 
tine  sense  of  Grod  Almighty*s  love  uid  kindness 
and  mercy  towards  us,  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  which  it  was  one  great  aim 
and  end  of  the  Grospel,  and  of  those  who  preached 
it,  to  inculcate  upon  all  who  came  to  take  hold  of 
the  ofler  of  grace. 


SERMON  XII. 

SALVATION  FOR  PENITENT  SINNERS. 

Wher^f&re  I  say  unto  thee^  Hsr  ains^  which  are 
many^  are  forgiven;  for  the  loved  much. — 
Luke  viL  47. 

It  has  been  thought  an  extravagant  doctrine, 
that  the^  greatest  sinners  were  sometimes  nearer 
to  the  kii^om  of  heaven  than  they  whose  oflences 
wrere  less  exorbitant,  and  less  conspicuous:  yet 
I  apprehend,  the  doctrine  wants  only  to  be  ration- 
ally explained,  to  show  that  it  has  both  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  and  a  ^reeX  deal  of  use  in  it ;  that  it 
may  be  an  awakemng  religious  proposition  to 
0ome,  whilst  it  cannot,  without  being  wilfully 
misconstrued,  delude  or  deceive  any. 

Of  all  conditions  in  the  worid,  the  most  to  be 
despaired  of,  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
altogether  insensible  and  unconcerned  about  reli- 
gion; and  yet  they  may  be,  in  the  mean  time, 
tderaUy  regular  m  their  outward  behaviour; 
there  may  be  nothing  in  it  to  give  great  offence  ; 
their  character  may  be  fiur;  they  may  pass  with 
the  common  stream,  or  they  may  even  be  well 
apoken  of;  nevertheless,  I  say,  that,  whilst  this 
insensibility  remains  upon  their  minds,  their  con- 
dition is  more  to  be  despaired  of  than  that  of  any 
other  person.  The  rehgion  of  Christ  does  not  in 
any  way  apply  to  them:  they  do  not  belong  to  it; 
lor  are  they  to  be  saved  by  performing  God^  will  i 
Ctod  is  not  in  their  thoughts ;  his  will  b  not  before 
their  eyes.  They  may  do  j^ood  things,  but  it  is 
not  from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  God  that  they 
do  them.  There  may  be  many  crimes  which  they 
are  not  guilty  of;  but  it  is  not  out  of  regard  to  the 
will  of  God  that  they  do  not  commit  them.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appear,  what  iust  hopes  they 
can  entertain  of  heaven,  upon  the  score  of  an 
«>bedience  which  they  not  only  do  not  perform, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  perfohn.  Then,  secondly. 
if  they  aie  to  hope  in  Christ  ibr  a  ibigivenfiss  ot 


their  imperfections,  for  acceptance  through  Atm, 
of  broken  and  deficient  services,  the  truth  is,  they 
have  recourse  to  no  such  hope ;  besides,  it  is  not 
imperfection  with  which  they  are  charged,  but  a 
total  absence  of  principle.  A  man  who  never 
strives  to  obey,  never  indeed  bears  that  thought 
about  him,  must  not  talk  of  the  imperfection  of 
his  obedience:  neither  the  word,  nor  the  idea. 

Sertains  to  him ;  nor  can  he  speak  o{  broken  ana 
efidcnt  services,  who  in  no  true  sense  of  the 
term  hath  ever  served  God  at  all.  I  own,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  perceive  what  rational  hopes  religion 
can  hold  out  to  insensibility^  and  unconcerned ncss ; 
to  those  who  neither  obe^  its  rules,  nor  seek  its 
aid :  neither  follow  after  its  rewards,  nor  sue,  I 
mean,  in  spirit  and  sincerity,  sue,  for  its  pardon. 
But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  man  be  of  regular 
and  reputable  morals,  with  this  religious  insensibi- 
lity :  in  other  words,  with  the  want  of  vital  reli- 
gion in  his  heart  1  I  answer,  that  it  can  be.  A 
general  regard  to  character,  knowing  that  it  is  an 
advantageous  thing  to  possess  a  good  character ; 
or  a  regard  generated  by  natural  and  early  habit ; 
a  disposition  to  follow  tlie  usages  of  life,  which  are 
practised  around  us,  and  which  constitute  decen- 
cy; calm  passions,  easy  circumstances,  orderly 
companions,  may,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
keep  men  within  rules  and  bounds,  without  the 
operation  of  any  religious  principle  whatever. 

There  is  likewise  another  cause,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  shut  out  religion  from  the  mind,  and 
yet  hath  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  make 
men  orderly  and  decent  in  their  conduct :  and  that 
cause  is  business.  A  close  attention  to  business 
is  very  apt  to  exclude  all  other  attentions;  espe- 
cially those  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  appear  to 
men  of  business  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and 
to  want  that  present  reauty  and  advantage  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  and  to  find 
in  their  temporal  concerns;  and  yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  attention  to  business  fremient- 
ly  and  naturally  produces  regular  manners,  ilere, 
therefore,  is  a  case,  in  which  decency  of  behaviour 
shall  subsist  along  with  religious  insensibiUty,  for- 
asmuch as  one  cause  produces  both — an  intense 
ap^cation  to  business. 

Decency,  order,  regularity,  industry,  applica- 
tion to  our  calling,  are  all  good  things ;  but  then 
they  are  accompanied  with  thb  great  danger^  viz. 
that  they  may  subsist  without  any  religious  mfiu- 
ence  whatever ;  and  that,  when  they  do  so,  their 
tendency  is  to  settle  and  confirm  men  in  religious 
insensibility.  For  finding  things  go  on  very 
smoothly,  finding  thefnselves  received  and  re- 
spected without  any  religious  principle,  they  are 
kept  asleep,  as  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  by  the 
very  quietness  and  prosperity  of  things  around 
them.  "  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  tight  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death." 
It  is  possible  to  slumber  in  a  fancied  security,  or 
rather  in  an  unconsciousness  of  danger,  a  blind- 
ness to  our  true  situation,  a  thoughtlessness  or 
stupe&ction  concerning  it,  even  at  me  time  when 
we  are  in  the  utmost  peril  of  salvation ;  when  we 
are  descending  fast  towards  a  state  of  perdition. 
It  is  not  the  judgment  of  an  erroneous  conscience : 
that  is*  not  the  case  I  mean.  It  is  rather  a  want 
of  conscience,  or  a  oonsdence  which  is  never 
exerted ;  in  a  word,  it  is  an  tndifi!*ereoca  and  in- 
sensibility  concerning  religion,  even  in  the  midst 
of  sec^aing  and  external  decency  of  behaviour, 
and  soothed  and  luUttl  by  tiu»  vm  circumstance. 
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Now  H  U  not  only  witbfai  the  oompsas  of  possibi- 
lity, but  it  finequently,  nay,  I  hope,  it  very  fre- 
qaently  comes  to  pass,  that  open,  confessed, 
acknowledged  sins,  sting  the  sinner's  conscience : 
that  the  u^raidings  of  mankind,  the  cry,  the  cla- 
mour, the  indignation,  which  his  wickedness  has 
excited,  may  at  length  come  home  to  bis  own  soul ; 
may  compel  him  to  reflect,  may  bring  him,  though 
by  fblrce  and  violence,  to  a  sense  of  ms  guilt,  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  situation.  Now  1  say.  that 
this  sense  of  sin,  by  whatever  cause  it  be  proauced, 
is  better  than  religious  insensibility.  The  sinner's 
penitence  is  more  to  be  trusted  to  than  the  seem- 
mgly  righteous  man's  security.  The  one  is 
roused ;  is  roused  from  the  deep  forgctfulness  of 
relijgion  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  Qood 
fruit,  even  fruit  unto  life  everiastin£[,  may  wing 
from  the  motion  which  b  stirred  m  his  heart. 
The  other  remains,  as  to  religion,  in  a  state  of 
torpor.     The  thing  wanted,  as  the  quickening 

Cdple,  as  the  seM  and  genu  of  religion  in  the 
t,  is  compunction,  convincament  of  sin,  of 
danger,  of  the  necessity  of  flying  to  the  Redeemer 
and  to  his  reli^on  in  good  earnest.  "  They  were 
pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  to  Peter  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  T*  This  was  the  state  of  mind  of  thoee 
who  first  heard  the  Gospel:  and  this  is  the  state 
of  mind  still  to  be  brought  about  before  the  Gos- 
pel be  heard  with  effect  And  sin  will  sometimes' 
do  it,  when  outward  righteousness  will  not;  I 
mean  by  outward  righteousness,  external  decency 
of  manners,  without  any  inward  principle  of  reh- 
gion  whatever.  The  sinner  may  return  and  fiy 
to  Grod,  even  because  the  world  is  against  him. 
The  visibly  righteous  roan  b  in  friendship  with 
the  world :  ana  the  "  friendship  of  the  worid  b 
enmity  with  God,"  whensoever,  as  I  have  before 
expressed  it,  it  soothes  and  luUs  men  in  religious 
insensibility. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  b  thbt  Is  it  not  to 
encourage  sini  Is  it  not  to  put  the  sinner  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  than  the  righteous  %  Is  it 
not,  in  some  measure,  giving  the  greatest  sinner 
the  greatest  chance  of  being  saved  1  Thb  may 
be  ejected ;  and  the  objection  brings  me  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  in  the  beginning  of  my  (fas- 
oourse,  that  the  doctrine  proposed  cannot,  without 
being  wilfully  misconstrued,  deceive  or  dekide 


any.  First,  you  ask,  b  not  thb  to  encourage  sin  1 
I  answer,  it  b  to  encourage  the  sinner  who 
repents;  and,  if  the  sinner  repent,  why  should  be 
not  be  encouraged  1  But  some,  you  say,  will  take 
occasion,  from  thb  encouragement,  to  plunge  into 
At.  I  answer,  that  then  Uie^  vrilfully  misapply 
it :  for  if  they  enter  upon  sin  mtending  to  repent 
afterwards,  I  take  upon  me  to  tell  them,  that  do 
true  repentance  can  come  of  such  intention.  The 
▼ery  intention  b  a  iVaud :  instead  of  being  the 
parent  of  true  repentance,  it  b  itself  to  be  repented 
of  bitteriy.  Whether  such  a  man  ever  repent  or 
not  b  another  question,  but  no  sincere  repentance 
can  issue  or  proceed  from  thb  intention.  It  must 
come  altogether  f^oro  another  quarter.  It  vriU 
look  back,  when  it  does  come,  upon  that  previous 
intention  with  hatred  and  horror,  as  upon  a  plan, 
and  scheme,  and  design  to  impose  upon  and  aouse 
the  mercy  of  God.  The  moment  a  pkn  b  formed 
of  sinning  with  an  intentioB  afterwards  to  repeat, 
at  that  moment  the  whole  doctrine  of  grace,  or 
*    '  )  thb  part  of  it  amongst 
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repentance,  and  of  course  1 
tlkBieirt,bw]lftiHyiiibooiu 


God  b  turned  into  lasciviousaeas.  At  the  time 
thb  design  b  fonned,  the  person  fonnin^  it  u  in 
the  bond  of  iniquity,  as  St  Peter  told  Simon  he 
was ;  in  a  state  of  eminent  perditim:  and  thb 
design  will  ngt  help  him  out  of  it  We  aay  that 
repentance  b  sometimes  more  likely  to  be  bion^ 
about  in  a  confessed,  nay,  notoarioos  and  conviiied 
sinner,  than  in  a  seemingly  regular  life:  but  it  b 
of  true  repentance  that  we  speak,  and  no  trae 
repentance  can  proceed  from  a  previous  intention 
to  repent,  I  mean  an  intention  previous  to  thesn. 
Therefore  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  thb  doc- 
trine to  the  encouragement  of  sin,  without  wiliially 
misconstruing  it 

But  then  vou  say,  we  place  the  amner  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  than  the  righteous.  But 
who,  let  us  inquire,  are  the  righteous  we  speak 
ofi  Not  they,  who  are  endeavouring,  howesvi 
imperfectly,  to  perform  the  will  of  God;  not 
they,  who  are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  himj  but  men  who  are  oideriy  and 
regular  in  their  visible  behaviour  without  an  in- 
ternal religion.  To  the  eye  of  man  they  appear 
righteous.  But  if  they  do  good,  it  ias  not  fhwitbe 
love  or  fear  of  GiocL  or  out  of  legazd  to  rehgioQ 
that  they  do  it,  but  nom  other  oomiderataonB.  If 
the^  abstain  from  sin,  they  abstain  from  it  ooiof 
different  motives  from  what  religion  offiifs ;  and 
so  long  as  they  have  the  acquieeoenoe  and  appto- 
bation  ,of  the  worid,  thej  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
sleep ;  in  a  state,  as  to  rehgion,  of  total  ne^igaiet 
and  unconcern.  Of  these  righteous  men  thera 
are  many;  and,  when  we  compare  their  oooditiatt 
with  that  of  the  open  sinner,  it  b  to  roose  then, 
if  possible,  to  a  sense  of  religion.  A  wounded 
conscienoe  b  better  than  a  oonacience  which  ii 
torpid.  When  oonacienoe  begins  to  do  its  office, 
thcry  will  feel  things  changed  within  them  mighki- 
ly.  It  will  no  longer  be  their  concern  to  ke^  iat 
with  the  worid,  to  preserve  appeaianoes,  to  main- 
tain a  character,  to  uphold  oeoenc^,  order,  and 
regularity  in  their  behaviour ;  bat  it  wifl  be  their 
concern  to  obey  God,  to  think  of  him,  to  love  hs^ 
to  fear  him ;  najr,  to  love  him  with  all  their  heait 
with  all  their  mind,  vrith  all  thdr  soul,  with  al 
their  strength ;  that  is,  to  direct  their  cares  and 
endeavours  to  one  angle  point,  hb  wiQ ;  yet  thdr 
visible  conduct  may  not  be  much  altered;  bat 
thsir  internal  motives  and  principle  will  be  abend 
altogether. 

Thb  alteration  must  take  place  in  the  beait, 
even  of  the  seemingly  righteous.  It  may  take 
place  also  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner;  and,wesay, 
(and  thb  is,  in  truth,  the  whole  which  we  sayj 
that  a  conscience  pricked  bjr  sin  b  sometimes, 
nay  oftentimes,  more  susceptible  of  the  ini|n»- 
sions  of  religion,  of  true  and  deep  impirsawfi, 
than  a  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  Isok 
only  to  the  bvrs  and  customs  of  the  world,  tocon- 
fbrm  itself  to  those  hws,  and  to  find  rest  and  aatai- 
fiiction  in  that  peace,  which  not  God,  bat  tba 
worki  gives. 


SERMON  Xin. 

SINS  OF  THE  FATBXB8  UPON  THB  GHILDBEX. 

Thou  thaU  not  bow  down  tkym^  to  Oem,  mi 
mrve  them;  for  Ithe  Lordthy  Chdaim^jt^ 
louMCkfd^wiiUitig  the  iatiqttiijf  qf  th€  faOttr 
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upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
^feneration  qfthem  that  hate  m^.-Exodos  xx.  5. 

Thcsb  words  form  part  of  the  second  com- 
mandment.' It  need  not  be  denied,  that  there  is 
an  apparent  harshness  in  this  declaration,  with 
whicn  the  minds  even  of  good  and  pious  men  have 
been  sometimes  sensibly  aflccted.  To  visit  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  ^neration,  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
at  least,  so  reconoleable  to  oar  aoprehensions  or 
justice  and  equity,  as  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  it  in  a  solenm  publication  of  the  will  of  GM. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  fait  and  candid  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  before  us  will  remove  a  sreat 
deal  of  the  dlfficalty,  and  of  the  objection  which 
lies  against  them.  My  exposition  of  the  passage 
k  contained  in  these  four  articles: — First,  timt 
the  denunciation  and  sentence  relate  to  the  sin  of 
idolatry  in  particular,  if  not  to  that  alone.  Se- 
condly, Ttuit  it  relates  to  temporal,  or.  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  family  prosperity  ana  adversity. 
Thirdly,  That  it  relates  to  the  Jewish  economy, 
in  that  particular  administration  of  a  visible  pro- 
^ence,  under  which  they  lived.  Fourthly,  that 
ftt  no  rate  does  it  affect,  or  was  ever' meant  to  af- 
foct,  the  acceptance  or  salvation  of  individuab  in  a 
future  life. 

First,  I  say^  that  the  denunciation  and  sentence 
relate  to  the  sm  of  idolatry  in  particular,  if  not  to 
that  alone.  The  prohibition  of^the  commandment 
is  pointed  against  that  particular  offence,  and  no 
other.  The  fint  and  second  commandment  may 
be  considertHl  as  one.  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
one  subject,  or  nearly  so.  For  many  apes,  and 
by  many  churches,  they  were  put  together,  and 
considered  as  one  commandment  Tlw  subject  to 
which  th^  both  relate,  is  fidse  worship,  or  the 
wonhip  of  fidse  ffods.  This  is  the  single  subject, 
to  which  the  prombition  of  both  commandments 
relates;  the  single  class  of  sins  which  is  guarded 
against.  Althoush,  therefore,  the  expression  be, 
*'the  sins  of  the  nthers,*'  without  specifying  in 
that  clause  what  sins,  yet  in  fiur  construction,  and 
indeed  in  common  construction,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose it  to  be  that  kind  and  class  of  sins,  for  the 
restraint  of  which  the  conmiand  was  given,  and 
against  which  its  force  was  directed.  The  pu- 
nishment, threatened  by  any  law,  must  naturally 
be  applied  to  the  offence  particulariy  forbidden  by 
that  law,  and  not  to  oflfonoes  in  general. 

One  reason  why  you  may  not  probably  per^ 
erive  the  full  weight  of  what  I  am  saying,  is,  that 
we  do  not  at  this  day  understand,  or  think  much 
concerning  the  sin  of  idolatry,  or  the  necessity,  or 
importance  of  God's  deUvering  a  specific,  a  solemn, 
•  terrifying  sentence  against  it  The  sin  itself 
hath  in  a  manner  ceased  from  among  us :  other 
fiins,  Grod  knows,  have  come  in  its  plara ;  but  this, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  withdrawn  nom  our  obser- 
Tation:  whereas  in  the  age  of  the  world,  and 
among  those  people,  when  and  to  whom  the  ten 
commandments  were  promulgated,  fiilse  worship, 
or  the  worship  of  fiilse  gods,  was  the  sin,  which 
Uy  at  the  root  and  foundation  of  every  other.  The 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
▼ain,  and  fidse,  and  wicked  religions,  which  had 
then  obtained  amongst  mankind,  was  the  grand 
point  to  be  inculcat^.  It  was  the  contest  then 
carried  on;  and  the  then  worid,  as  well  as  f^iture 
ages,  were  deeply  interested  in  it  Histoiy  testi- 
M,  experience  te^fiea,  that  there  cannot  be  tnie 


morality,  or  true  virtue,  where  there  is  fidse  reli- 
gton,  false  worship,  false  gods ;  for  which  reason 
you  find,  that  this  great  article  (for  such  it  then 
was)  was  not  only  imule  the  subject  of  a  command, 
but  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  Ntnr,  more; 
from  the  whole  strain  and  tenor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tamentj  there  is  ffood  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
maintaming  in  the  world  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  Gk>d,  holy,  just,  and  good,  in 
contradiction  to  the  idolatrous  worship  which  pre-- 
vailed,  was  the  great  and  principal  scheme  and 
end  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  most  singular  con- 
stitution. As  the  Jewish  nation,  therefore,  was 
to  be  the  depository  ofl  and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing in  the  world,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  Goa,  when  it  was  lost  and  darkened 
in  other  countries,  it  became  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  that  this  nation 
should  be  warned  and  deterred,  by  every  moral 
means,  from  sliding  themselves  into  those  prsc- 
tioes,  those  errors,  and  that  crime,  against  which 
it  vras  the  very  design  of  their  institution  that  they 
should  strive  and  contend. 

The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  in  this  very  part  of  it,  much  fii- 
voure  the  interpretation  for  wtiich  I  argue,  name- 
ly, that  the  sentence  or  threatening  was  aimed 
against  the  sin  of  idolatry  alone.  The  words  are, 
"Tor  I  the  Lord  thy  Gbd  am  a  jealous  God,  and 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children." 
These  two  thinfis.  of  being  jealous,  and  of  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  &tnere  upon  the  children,  are  spo- 
ken of  God  in  conjunction ;  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  show  that  they  refer  to  one  subject  Now 
jealousy  implies  a  rival.  Gbd's  being  jeakras 
means,  that  lie  would  not  allow  any  other  god  to 
share  with  himself  in  the  worship  of'^his  creatures : 
that  is  what  is  imported  in  the  word  jeabus ;  and, 
therefore,  that  is  tne  subject  to  which  the  threat 
of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fiithera  upon  the  chihireii 
is  applied.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  fi)l- 
lowing  expressions  <m  the  eommandment,  "  Them 
that  hate  me,  and  them  that  love  me,*'  signify 
them  that  fornke  and  desert  my  worehip  aiM  re- 
ligion for  the  worahip  and  religion  of  other  gods, 
and  them  who  adhere  firmly  amd  ButhfuUy  to  my 
worahip,  in  opposition  to  every  other  worship. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  threat  r»- 


whom,  as  was  to  be  expected,  we  read  and  Know 
the  most,  we  meet  with  repeated  instances  of  this 
some  threat  being  both  pronounced  and  executed 
against  their  family  prosperity ;  and  fi:)r  this  very 
same  cause,  their  desertion  of  the  true  God,  and 

going  over,  after  the  example  of  the  nations  around 
dem  to  the  worehip  of  ftlie  gods.  Amongst  va- 
rious other  instances,  one  »  very  memoroble  and 
very  direct  to  our  present  argument ;  and  that  ie 
the  instance  of  Aoab,  who  of  all  the  idolatrous 
kings  of  lauA  was  the  worst  The  punishment 
threatened  and  denounced  against  his  crime  was 
this:  "Behold  I  will  bring  evil  a|M>n  thee,  and 
will  take  away  thy  posterity,  and  will  make  thine 
house  Uke  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nfr- 
bat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahi- 
jah,  for  the  provocation  wherewith  thou  hast  pro- 
voked me  to  anger  and  made  Israel  to  sin."  The 
provocation,  you  will  observe,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  fidse  gods  into  his  kingdom ;  and  the  prophet 
here  not  oohr  threatens  Ahab  with  the  ruin  and 
47* 
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deitnietion  of  hb  frmflj,  as  thepunkhment  of  his 
sin,  bat  points  oat  to  hun  two  instances  of  great 
families  naving  been  destroyed  for  the  very  same 
reason.  Yoa  afterwards  r^  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  this  sentence  by  the  hand  of  Jehu,  r^ow 
I  consider  these  instances  as  in  fiict  the  execution 
of  the  second  commandment,  and  as  showing  what 
sense  that  commandment  bore.  But  if  it  were  so; 
if  the  force  of  the  threat  was,  that  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  assignment  of  temporal  prosperity  uid 
adversity,  upon  a  man's  famdy  and  race,  respect 
woakl  be  had  to  his  fidelit^r  to  God,  or  his  rebel- 
lion  against  him  in  this  article  of  6ilse  and  idola- 
trous worship ;  then  is  the  punishment,  as  to  the 
nature  and  justice  of  it  agreeably  to  what  we  see 
in  the  constant  and  ordinary  course  of  Grod's  pro- 
vidence. The  wealth  and  grandeur,  of  families 
are  commonly  owing,  not  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  to  the  industry,  wisdom,  or  good  con- 
dact  of  a  former  ancestor.  The  poverty  and  de- 
pression of  a  family  are  not  imputaUe  to  the  present 
representatives  of  the  family,  but  to  the  fault,  the 
extravagance,  or  mismanagement,  of  those  who 
went  before  them;  of  which  nevertheless  they 
feel  the  effects.  All  this  we  see  every  day ;  and 
we  see  it  without  surprise  or  complaint.  What, 
therefore,  accords  witn  the  state  of  things  under 
the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  as  to 
temporal  prospenty  and  adversity,  was  by  a  spe- 
dal  providence,  and  by  a  particular  sentence,  or- 
dained to  be  the  mode,  and  probably  a  most  effica- 
cious mode,  of  restraining  and  correcting  an  of- 
fence, from  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  deter  the  Jewish  nation. 

My  third  proposition  is,  that  this  commandment 
related  particularly  to  the  Jewish  economy.  In 
tbe  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  you  find  Moses, 
with  prodigious  solemnity,  pronouncing  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings  which  awaited  the  children  of 
Israel  under  the  dispensation  to  which  they  were 
called ;  and  yoa  will  observe,  that  these  blessings 
consisted  altogether  of  worldly  beneBts,  and  these 
corses  of  worldly  punishmenU.  Moses  in  effect 
declared,  that  with  resoect  to  this  peculiar  people, 
when  they  came  into  their  own  land,  there  should 
be  amongst  them  such  a  signal  and  extraordinary 
and  visible  interposition  of  Providence,  as  to 
shower  down  blessings,  and  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, upon  those  who  adheml  foilhfiilly  to  the 
Godoftheir  Others,  and  to  punish,  with  exem- 
plary misfortunes,  those  who  disobeyed  and  de- 
serted him.  Such,  Moses  told  them,  would  be 
the  order  of  Qod's  f^rovernment  over  them.  This 
dispensation  dealt  m  temporal  rewards  and  pu- 
nisnments.  And  the  second  commandment,  which 
made  the  temporal  prosperity  and  adversity  of  fa- 
inilies  depend,  in  many/instances,  upon  the  reli- 
gious behaviour  of  the  ancestor  of  such  families, 
was  a  branch  and  consisteat  part  of  that  dispen- 
sation. 

But,  lastly  and  prindpallyj  mv  fourth  proposi- 
tion is,  that  at  no  rate  does  it  affect,  or  was  over 
meant  to  af!ect.  the  acceptance  or  salvation  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  future  life.  My  proof  of  this  pro- 
position 1  draw  from  the  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
It  should  seem  from  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Jews,  at  that  time,  had  put  too  large  an  interpre- 
tation upon  the  secona  commandment;  for  the 
prophet  pats  this  question  into  the  mouth  of  his 
countrymen ;  he  supposes  them  to  be  thus,  as  it 
were,  expostulating  with  God :  "  Ye  say.  Why  1 
Doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniqaity  of  the  fiither  V 


that  is  the  questioii  he  makes  them  9A.  Now 
take  notice  of  the  answer;  the  answer  which  the 
prophet  delivers  in  the  name  of  God,  is  this: 
"  When  the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  my  statutes  and  hath 
done  tnem,  he  shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  fother ;  neither  shall  the  fiither  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the  righieousneas  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him:^*  ver.  19,  20. 

In  the  preceding  par$  of  the  chapter,  the  pro- 
phet has  dilated  a  good  d^  and  very  expre4aly 
indeed,  upon  the  same  subject ;  all  to  confirm  the 
great  truth  which  he  lays  down.  "Behold  all 
souls  are  mine,  as  the  soul  of  the  fiither,  so  also 
the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ;  the  soul  that  sinneth 
it  shall  die."  Now  apply  this  to  the  second  com- 
mandment :  and  the  only  way  of  reconciling  them 
together,  is  by  supposing  that  the  secoi^  com- 
mandment related  solely  to  temporal  or  rather 
family  adversity  and  prosperity,  and  Ezekiel's 
chapter  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  fo- 
ture  state.  When  to  this  is  added  what  hath 
been  observed,  that  the  threat  in  the  second  com- 
mandment belongs  to  the  crime  forbidden  in  that 
commandment,  namely,  the  goinfr  over  to  &]as 
gods,  and  deserting  the  one  true  God :  and  that  it 
also  formed  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem which  dealt  throughout  in  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  at  tmit  time  dispensed  by  a  par- 
ticular providence:  when  these  considerations  are 
laid  toother,  much  of  the  difficulty,  and  modi  of 
the  objection,  which  our  own  minds  may  bavs 
raised  against  this  commandment,  will,  I  hope,  be 
removed. 


SERMON  XIV. 

HOW  VIRTUE  PRODUCES  BELIEF,  AND  VICE 
UNBELIEF. 

If  any  man  will  do  Bia  wiU^  he  shall  knawqf&e 
dodrine^  whether  it  be  qfGod. — John  viL  17. 

[t  does  not,  I  think,  at  first  sight  appear,  why 
our  behaviour  should  influence  our  belief  or  bow 
any  particular  course  of  action,  ^ood  or  bad,  should 
affect  our  assent  to  any  paiticuUr  propositions 
which  are  offered  to  us:  for  truth  or  probafaifity 
can  never  depend  upon  our  conduct;  the  credibihty 
or  incredibility  of  religion  is  the  same,  whether 
we  act  well  or  ill,  whether  we  obey  its  laws  or 
disobey  them.  Nor  is  it  very  manifest,  bow  even 
our  perception  of  evidence  or  credibility  should  be 
aflecited  b^  our  virtues  or  vices:  because  conduct 
is  immediately  voluntary,  belief  is  not :  one  is  an 
act  of  the  will,  under  the  power  of  motives;  the 
other  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  upon  which 
motives  do  not,  primarily  at  leas^  o^rate,  ncr 
ought  to  operate  at  all.  Yet  our  Lord,  in  the  text, 
affirm  this  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  our  beha- 
viour does  influence  our  belief,  and  to  have  been 
the  case  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  even  duriiv 
his  own  ministry  upon  earth.  "  If  any  man  wiD 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  God."  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  and  religious  inquiry,  how,  why,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  declaration  oi  the  text  may  be 
maintained. 
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Now  the  first  and  most  striking  obeerration  is, 
that  it  corresponds  with  experience.  The  fact,  so 
fiur'  as  can  be  observed,  is  as  the  text  represents  it 
to  be.  I  sp^k  of  the  general  course  of  human 
oondact,  which  is  the  thinj^  to  be  considerecl. 
Grood  men  are  generally  believers ;  bad  men  are 
generally  unbehcvers.  This  is  the  general  state 
of  the  case,  not  without  exceptions ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  may  be  men  of  regular  external 
morals,  who  are  yet  unbelievers,  because  thouffh 
immorality  be  one  cause  of  unbelief,  it  is  not  the 
only  cause :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many,  who,  although  they  believe  and 
tremble,  yet  go  on  in  their  sins,  because  their  &ith 
doth  not  regulate  their  practice.  Bat,  having  re- 
spect to  the  ordinary  course  and  state  of  human 
conduct,  what  our  Saviour  hath  declared  is  veri- 
fied by  experience.  He  that  docth  the  will  of 
GUxI,  oometh  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  of 
God,  namely,  a  messenger  from  Grod.  A  process 
some  how  or  other  takes  place  in  the  understand- 
ing, which  brings  the  mind  of  him  who  acts 
rigtitly  to  this  conclusion.  A  conviction  is  formed, 
and  every  day  made  stronger  and  stronger.  No 
man  ever  comprehended  the  vqlue  of  Christian 
precepts,  but  by  conducting  his  life  according  to 
them.  When,  by  so  doing,  he  is  brought  to  know 
their  excellency,  their  perfection,  I  had  almost 
said,  their  divinity,  he  is  necessarily  also  brought 
to  think  well  of  the  religion  itself.  Hear  St  Paul : 
— "  The  night  is  fiir  spent :  the  day  is  at  hand  : 
let  us,  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light ;  let  us  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day,  no^  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not 
in  strife  and  env3ring;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Je- 
ms Christ ;  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof:'^  Rom.  xiii.  11.  It  is 
recorded  of  this  text,  that  it  was  the  means  of  the 
sonversion  of  a  very  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
St.  Austin  ;  for  which  reason  I  quote  it,  as  an  in- 
stance to  my  present  purpose,  since  I  apprehend 
it  must  have  wrought  with  him  in  the  manner 
here  represented.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  others 
have  been  afifected  in  like  manner  by  this  or  other 
particular  portions  of  Scripture;  and  that  still 
greater  numbers  have  been  drawn  to  Christianity 
by  the  general  impression  which  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, and  the  speeches  and  letters  of  his  apos- 
tles, have  led  upon  their  minds.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  internal  evidence  of  our  religion ; 
and  it  is  very  strong.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
apeaen  of  evidence  wliich  applies  itself  to  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of^ virtue,  it  will  ope- 
rate most  powerfully  where  it  finds  these  qualities, 
or  even  these  tendencies  and  dispositions  subsist- 
ing. If  this  be  the  ef&ct  of  virtuous  conduct,  and, 
in  some  proportion,  the  efiect  also  of  each  sepa- 
rate act  of  virtue,  the  contrary  eJlect  must  necessa- 
rily follow  from  a  contrary  course  of  behaviour. 
And  perhaps  it  may  assist  us  in  unfolding  the 
subject,  to  take  up  the  inquiry  in  this  order;  be- 
cause if  it  can  be  shown  why,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, vice  tends  to  obstruct,  impair,  and  at  length 
destroy  our  faith,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  allow, 
that  virtue  must  facilitate,  support,  and  confirm 
it :  that,  at  least  it  will  deliver  us,  or  keep  us  frt'e, 
from  that  weight  of  prejudice  and  resistance  which 
is  produced  in  the  mind  by  vice,  and  which  acts 
against  the  reception  of  religious  truth. 

Now  the  cose  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  than 
this:  A  great  many  persons,  before  they  proceed  i 


upon  an  act  of  known  transgression,  do  expressly 
state  to  themselves  the  question,  whether  religion 
be  true  or  not ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  the  object 
of  their  desire,  (for  the  real  matter  to  be  determin- 
ed is,  whether  they  shall  have  their  desire  gratified 
or  not,)  in  order,  I  say,  to  get  at  the  pleasure  in 
some  cases,  or  in  other  cases,  the  point  of  interest, 
upon  which  thev  have  set  their  hearts,  they  choose 
to  decide,  and  they  do  in  fkct  decide  with  them- 
selves, that  these  things  are  not  so  certain,  as  to 
be  a  reason  for  them  to  give  up  the  pleasure  which 
lies  before  them,  or  the  advanta^  which  is  now, 
and  which  maj^  never  be  again  m  their  power  to 
compass.  TIus  conclusion  does  actually  take 
place,  and,  at  various  times,  must  almost  necessa- 
rily take  place,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  bad  morals. 
And  now  remark  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
their  thoughts  afterwards.  When  they  come  at 
another  future  time  to  reflect  upon  religion,  they 
reflect  upon  it  as  upon  what  they  had  Liefore  ad- 
judged to  be  unfounded,  and  too  uncertain  to  be 
acted  upon,  or  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  reflec- 
tions, accompanied  witn  t^ia  adverse  and  unfa- 
vourable impression,  naturally  lead  to  infidelity. 
Herein,  therefore,  is  seen  the  fallacious  operation 
of  sin ;  first,  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
men  form  their  opinion  and  their  conclusions  con- 
cerning religion  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  efiect, 
which  conclusions,  which  doubts  so  formed,  have 
upon  their  judgment  afterwards.  First,  what  is 
the  situation  of  mind  in  which  they  decide  con^ 
cerning  religion  ?  and  what  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  situation  1  Some  magnified  and  alluring 
pleasure  has  stirred  their  desires  and  passions.  It 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  sin.  Here  is  religion, 
denouncing  and  forbidding  it  on  one  side:  there  is 
opportunity  drawing  and  pulling  on  the  other. 
With  this  drag  andhias  upon  their  thoughts,  they 
pronounce  and  decide  concerning  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects,  and  of  all  questions.  If 
they  should  determine  for  the  truth  and  reality  of 
religion,  they  must  sit  down  disappointed  of  a 
gratification  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts, 
and  of  using  an  opportunity,  which  may  never 
come  again.  Nevertheless  they  must  determine 
one  way  or  other.  And  this  process,  viz.  a  simi- 
lar deliberation  and  a  similar  concIuBion,  is  re- 
newed and  repeated,  as  often  as  occasions  of  sin 
oflTer.  The  enect,  at  length,  is  a  settled  persua- 
sion against  religion.  For  what  is  it,  in  persons 
who  proceed  in  this  manner,  which  rests  and 
dwells  upon  their  memories  1    What  is  it  which 

S'ves  to  their  judgment  its  turn  and  biasi  It  is 
ese  occasional  elisions  often  repeated ;  which 
decisions  have  the  same  power  and  influence  over 
the  man  8  after-opinion,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
ever  so  impartially,  or  ever  so  correctly ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  they  are  made  under  circumstances  which 
exclude,  almost  the  posi>ibility  of  their  being  made 
with  fairness  and  with  sufficient  inquiry.  Men 
decide  under  the  power  and  influence  of  sinful 
temptation ;  but,  having  decided,  the  decision  is 
afterwards  remembered  by  them,  and  grows  into 
a  settled  and  habitual  opinion,  as  much  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  in  it  witnout  any  bias  or  prejudice 
whatever. 

The  extent  to  which  this  cause  acts,  that  is,  the 
numbers  who  are  includeil  in  its  influence,  will 
be  further  known  Ify  the  following  observation. 
I  have  said,  that  sinners  oftentimes  cx/wc^cr^y  state 
to  themselves  tlic  question,  wh«aher  religion  be 
true  or  not;  and  that  they  state  to  themselves  thb 
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question,  at  the  time  when  thejare  about  to  enter 
upon  some  act  of  rin  which  religion  condemns ; 
and  I  believe  the  rase  so  to  be.  I  believe  that 
this  statement  n  often  expressly  made,  and  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  represented.  But  there  is 
also  a  tacit  reiection  of  religion,  which  has  nearly 
the  same  efiect  Whenever  a  man  ddiberately 
ventures  upon  an  action  which  he  knows  that  re- 
ligion prohitnts,  he  tacitly  rejects  religion.  There 
may  not  pass  in  his  thoughts  every  step  which  we 
have  described,  nor  may  he  come  expressly  to  the 
conclusion:  but  be  acts  uoon  the  conclusion^  he 
practically  adopts  it.  And  the  doing  so  will  ahen- 
ate  his  mind  from  relieion,  as  surely,  almost^  as  if 
he  had  formally  argued  himself  into  an  opinion  of 
its  untruth.  The  effect  of  sin  is  necessarily,  and 
highly,  and  in  all  cases,  adverse  to  the  promiction 
and  existence  of  religious  faith.  Real  difficulties 
are  doubled  and  trebled,  when  they  fall  in  with 
'vicious  propensities  ;  imaginary  difficulties  are 
readily  started.  Vice  is  wonderfully  acute  in  dis- 
covering reasons  on  its  own  side.  This  may  be 
said  of  all  kinds  of  vice ;  but,  I  think,  it  more  par- 
ticularly holds  good  of  what  are  called  licentious 
vices,  that  is,  of  vices  of  debauchery ;  for  sins  of 
debauchery  have  a  tendency,  which  oiher  species 
of  inn  have  not  so  directly,  to  unsettle  and  weaken 
the  powers  of  the  understandinff,  as  well  as,  in  a 
ffreater  degree,  I  think,  than  other  vices,  to  render 
the  heart  thoroughly  corrupt.  In  a  mind  so  wholly 
depraved,  the  impression  of  any  argument,  relat- 
ing to  a  moral  or  religions  subject,  is  faint,  and 
slight,  and  transitory.  To  a  vitiated  palate  no 
meat  has  its  right  taste ;  with  a  debauched  mind, 
no  reasoning  has  its  proper  influence. 

But,  secondly :  Have  we  not  also  from  Scrip- 
tore,  reason  to  believe,  that  God's  holy  Spirit  will 
be  assisting  to  those  who  earnestly  pray  for  it,  and 
who  sincerely  prepare  themselves  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  that  it  will  be  assisting  to  them  in  this 
matter  of  faith  in  religion. — The  language  of 
Scripture  is.  that  God  gives  his  holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it ;  and  moreover,  that  to  them  who 
use  and  improve  it  as  they  ought,  it  is  given  in 
more  and  morp  abundance.  *°He  that  bath,  to 
him  shall  be  given  more.  He  that  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath :"  Mat.  xiii.  12.  He  who  »  studious  to  im- 
prove his  measure  of  grace,  shall  find  that  mea- 
sure increased  upon  him.  He  who  neglects  or 
stifles,  neglects  through  irreligion,  caretessness, 
and  heedleMness,  buries  in  sensuality,  or  stifles  by 
the^  opposition  of  sin,  the  portion  of  grace,  and 
assistance  which  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  he,  the 
Scripture  says,  will  find  that  portion  withdrawn 
from  him.  Now,  this  being  tne  general  nature 
and  economy  of  (>od*s  assisting  grace,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  our  faith,  as 
well  as  to  our  practice ;  our  perceiving  the  truth. 
as  well  as  our  obeying  the  truth,  may  be  helped 
and  succoured  by  it  God*s  Spirit  can  have  access 
to  our  understandings,  as  well  as  our  afiections. 
He  can  render  the  mind  sensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  evidence,  and  the  power  of  truth.  If 
creatures,  like  us,  might  take  upon  thenlselves  to 
judge  what  is  a  proper  object  of  divine  help,  it 
should  seem  to  be  a  serious,  devout,  humble,  and 
apprehensive  mind,  anxiously  desiring  to  learn 
and  know  the  truth ;  and,  in  order  to  know  it, 
keeping  the  heart  and  understanding  pure  ana 
prepared  for  that  purpose :  that  i^  to  say,  carefully 
ahstainii^g  from  the  indulgence  of  paasions,  and 


fipom  practices  which  harden  and  tp^gpoae  dw 
mind  against  religioo.  I  say,  a  omid  so  gnanfing 
and  qimlifying  itself,  and  implonng  witL  devoi* 
earnestness  and  solicitude,  the  aid  of  God's  holy 
Spirit  in  its  meditations  and  inquiries,  seema,  as 
iu  as  we  can  piesume  to  judge,  as  meet  an  olgect 
of  divine  help  and  &vour  as  any  of  which  we  ran 
form  an  idea:  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  narrow  the 
promises  of  God,  concerning  his  assisting  grace, 
ao  as.  without  anthoritj,  to  exdode  aoch  an  ob> 
ject  m>m  it. 

From  the  doctrine  which  has  been  thus  eoo- 
dsely  proposed,  varioas  important  rules  and  lefleo- 
tions  arise. 

First :  Let  not  men,  involved  in  sinful  comsn^ 
wonder  at  the  diflkuhies  which  they  meet  with 
in  religion.  It  is  an  effect  of  on,  which  is  ahnost 
sure  to  follow.  Sin  never  fiuls,  both  to  magnify 
real  difficulties,  and  to  scmgeat  imasinaiy  oacs. 
It  rests  and  dwells  upon  objections,  becauae  tb^ 
help  the  sinner,  in  some  measure,  to  excose  hs 
conduct  to  himself. — They  canse  him  to  come  to 
a  conclusion,  which  permitB  the  gratification  of 
his  passions,  or  the  compasainff  of  bis  porpose. 
Deep  and  various  is  the  deceitlulncca  or  sin,  of 
Kcentious  sins  most  particularly ;  for  they  ckwl 
the  understanding :  they  disquahfy  men  fbr  serious 
meditation  of  any  kind ;  above  ali,  for  the  medita- 
tion of  religion. 

Secondly :  Let  them,  who  aak  for  more  fight, 
first  take  care  to  act  up  to  the  light  which  they 
have.  Scripture  and  experience  loin  their  temt- 
mony  to  this  point,  namely,  that  they,  who  fiuth- 
fuUy  practise  what  they  do  know,  and  live  asice- 
ablytothebel*  -    '•  •    ■      •  ,       .    . 

and  rational  i 


ably  to  the  belief  which  they  have,  and  to  the  iiMl 
and  rational  conseonenoes  of  that  belief,  seUDoi 
fiul  to  proceed  fnrtner,  and  to  acquire  i 


more  confidence  in  the  truth  of  religioD;  wbeieaa, 
if  they  live  in  of  position  to  the  £grBe  of  belief 
which  they  have,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  if  w31 
gradually  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and,  at  length, 
die  away  m  the  souL 

Thirdly :  Let  them  who  are  anxioos  to  arrive 
at  just  sentiments  of  religion,  keep  their  minds  in 
a  capable  state ;  that  is,  fjee  from  the  bias  ei 
former  doubts,  conceived  at  a  time  when  the 
power  and  influence  of  sinful  temptation  wm 
upon  them ;  suggested,  in  Act,  lest  they  shonld 
find  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  some  gratifica- 
tion upon  which  they  had  set  their  heaita;  and 
which  decisions,  neverthelesSj  and  doubts,  have 
the  same  operation  upon  their  judgments,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  result  of  the  most  para  and  im- 
paitial  reasoning.  It  is  not  pecufiar  to  leBgion ; 
It  is  true  of  all  subjects,  that  the  mind  is  son 
almost  to  be  mislec^  which  lies  under  a  load  of 
prejudice  contracted  from  ctrpumstances,  in  which 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  weigh  aignments  justly, 
or  to  see  cleariy. 

Fourthly:  Let  them,  let  all,  eapednlly  thoaa 
who  find  themselves  in  a  dinatiaiBed  state  of  mind, 
fly  to  prayer.  Let  them  pray  earnestly  and  in> 
cessantly  for  God's  asristing  grace  and  inflaenoe; 
assisting,  if  it  be  his  good^  pleasure,  as  well  our 
minds  and  understandings  in  searching  after  troth, 
as  our  hearts  and  affecticms  in  obeying  it.  I  say 
again,  let  us  pray  unceasingly  for  grace  and  help 
from  the  Spint  of  Qod.  When  we  pray  far  any 
woridly  object,  we  may  pray  nustaKeiily.  Yfe 
may  be  ignorant  of  our  own  good ;  wb  may  or 
egregiously  concerning  it.  But  when  wa  pray  for 
spiritual  aid  and  grace,  we  are  sure  that  we  puj 
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fcrWhitwe  wuit:  fowhat^  if  granted,  wiU  be 
the  greatest  of  aH  Ueeann.  And  we  pray  with 
^pe,  because  we  have  this  gracious  assuiance 
riven  us  by  the  Lord  himself  of  grace  and  meicy : 
**  If  ye,  beuiff  evU,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  chiklren,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  &em 
fhataskiimr-l£itt.vii.ll.        ^ 


SERMON  XV. 
John's  message  to  jesui. 


?^nD  uhen  John  had  heard  in  vriwn  the  workt 
qf  Christ,  he  sent  two  qfhi»  dtacipies,  and  said 
unto  Atm,  Art  thou  he  thai  should  come,  or  do 
-we  look  for  another  7— -Matt.  xi.  2,  3. 

These  words  state  a  transaction,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  a  singular  kind,  and  well  enUtled  to 
observation.     Some  time  before  our  Lord's  ap- 
pearance, John  the  Baptist  had  produced  himself 
to  the  country,  as  a  messenger  from  God,  and  as 
a  public  preacher.    The  principal  thing  which 
he  preached  wa? ,  that  a  greater  and  more  extra- 
ordinarv  person  than  himself,  that  is  to  say,  no 
other  thfui  the  long-foretold  and  long-expected 
Messiah,  was  about  shortly  to  appear  in  the  world ; 
that  for  the  appearance  of  tUs  person,  which 
would  be  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  (Sod 
TOon  earth,  all  men  were  to  prepare  themselves 
by  repentance  and  refcmnation.    Thus  did  John 
|mch,  before  it  was  known  or  declared,  and  he- 
me he  (John  himself)  knew  or  declared  who  this 
extraordinary  person  was.    It  was,  as  it  should 
aeem,  upon  our  Lord's  offering  himself  to  John  to 
be  baptiied  of  him  in  Jordan,  that  John,  for  the 
nrst  tmie,  knew  and  published  him  to  be  that  per- 
son.   This  testinoony  and  record  John  afterwards 
repeated  concerning  him  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  re- 
markable : "  The  next  day  John  sceth  Jesus  coming 
unto  Wm,  and  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qo^ 
iwhich  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  ho 
of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man,  which  is 
preferred  before  me.  for  he  was  before  me,  and  / 
Knew  him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water. 
And  John  bare  recor^  "aying,  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  Hke  a  dove,  and  it  abode 
upon  him;  and  I  knew  him  not;,  but  he  that  sent 
roe  to  bu)tize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me. 
Upon  whom  thou  shaft  see  the  Spirit  desoendmg 
and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  bap- 
tizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.    And  I  saw,  and 
bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 

It  came  to  pass,  that  soon  after  our  Lord's 
public  appearance,  John  was  cast  into  prison,  and 
there  remained,  till,  by  a  barbarous  order  from 
Herod,  in  wicked  compliance  with  a  wicked  vow, 
this  good  and  courageous  servant  of  God  was  be- 
headed. It  does  not  seem  (^uite  certain,  whether 
be  was  not  imprisoned  twice.  In  prison,  how- 
ever, his  disciples,  as  was  natural,  came  to  hina, 
and  related  to  him  the  great  things  which  Jesus 
had  lately  been  doing;  and  it  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  different  evangelists,  ana  I^  laying 
these  accounts  together  in  order  of  time,  that 
Je9iu,  a  little  before  this,  amongst  other  miracles, 
had  cured  the  centurion's  servant  without  coming 
near  him,  and  had  also  raised  the  youniir  man  at 
4B 


Nain  to  fife,  when  they,  wefe  cstrymg  him  out  to 
his  funeral ;  mirades,  which,  it  may  be  suppMsd, 
were  much  noised  abroad  in  the  country.  What 
then  did  John  the  Baptist  do,  upon  receiving  this 
intelligence  1  He  sent  to  Jesus  two  of  his  dkd- 
ples,  saying,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
look  we  for  another  r* 

It  will  appear  odd  that  John  should  entertain 
any  doubt,  or  require  any  satisfaction  about  this 
matter;  he,  who  bad  himBelf  publicly  announced 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  ,k)oked  for.  and  that  ahN> 
upon  the  most  undeniable  grounds,  beorase  be 
saw  the  Spirit  descending  imd  remaining  upon 
him;  the  token  which  nad  been  given  hira, 
whereby  thu  perBon  was  to  be  distinguished  by 
him. 

This  was  a  difficulty  which  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  in  veiy  early  times  saw ;  and  the  an- 
swer which  they  gave  to  it  I  believe  to  be  th% 
true  one;  namely,  that  John  sent  this  message, 
not  from  any  doubt  which  he  himself  entertainea 
of  the  matter,  but  in  order  that  the  doobte  which 
his  ^sdples  had  conceived  about  it,  might  receive 
an  answer  and  satisfaction  at  the  fountain  head ; 
from  Jesus  himself)  who  was  best  able  to  give  it 

You  will,  therefore,  now  observe  what  this  an- 
swer was,  and  how,  and  under  what  dreumstances 
it  was  given.  If  you  turn  to  St  Luke*s  statement 
of  the  transaction,  chap.  vii.  verse  20th,  you  wiH 
there  find  it  expressly  asserted,  what  is  only  im- 
plied and  tadtiy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew;  (and 
this  is  one  instance,  amongst  many^  of  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  accounts  of  the  different 
evangelists  tooeUier;)  you  will  find,  I  say,  that  it 
so  happened,  f  <n]ght  to  have  said  that  it  was  so 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  at  the  time,  the  pre- 
cise hour,  when  these  messengers  from  John  ar- 
rived, our  Lord  was  in  the  very  act  of  workinc 
miracles.    In  that  same  hour,  says  Luke,  he  cured 
many  of  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits, 
and  unto  many  that  were  blina  lie  gave  sight :  so 
that  the  messengen  themselves  were  eye-witnesses 
of  his  powers,  and  of  his  gifts,  and  of  his  mighty 
works ;  and  to  this  evidence  he  refers  them ;  and 
a  more  decisive  or  dignified  answer  could  not  po»- 
sibly  have  been  given.    He  neither  says  he  was, 
nor  he  was  not  the  person  thev  inquirou  after,  but 
bids  them  take  notice  and  tell  John  of  what  they 
saw,  and  make  thdr  own  conclusion  from  it 
"  Go  your  way.  and  tell  John  what  diings  to  have 
seen  and  heard,  how  that  the  blind  see,  toe  lame 
walk,  the  lepen  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
deaMTs  raised,  to  the  poor  the go^)el  is  preacned." 
It  do2s  not  I  tnink,  appear,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  ail  tnese  species  of  miracles  were 
perfermed  then,  or  before  their  eyes.    It  is  sped- 
ncally  mentioned,  that  he  then  cured  many  of 
ph^^oes  and  infirmities,  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and 
restored  sight  to  the  blind :  but  it  is  not  mentioned, 
for  instance,  that  he  then  raised  the  dead,  though 
that  mirade  be  referred  to  in  his  answer.    After 
having  wrought,  whilst  th^  were  present,  many 
and  various  species  of  decisive  miracles,  ne  was 
wen  entitled  to  demand  their  credit  and  assent  to 
othen  upon  his  own  testimony  and  assertion. 

Now  from  this  answer  of  our  Lbrd's,  we  are 
entitfed  to  infer,  (and  this  I  think  is  the  useful  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  it,)  that  the  fidth  which 
he  required,  the  assent  which  he  demanded,  was  a 
rational  assent  and  faith  founded  upon  proof  and 
evidence.  His  exhortation  was,  "believe  me  for 
the  very  works*  sake."    He  did  not  bid  Philip, 
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QIxMi  thai  occarfon,  or  the  ^sciples  of  Jdm  upon 
this,  believe  bim,  becaiue  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
Dec«i]9e  became  down  from  heayen,  because  he 
was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him,  because 
he  was  with  God  and  from  God,  because  the 
Father  had  given  unto  him  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  because  he  was  inspired  in  the  fullest 
and  largest  sense  of  the  word ;  for  all  these  cha- 
racters and  pretensions,  though  the  highest  that 
eoukl  belons  to  any  being  whatsoever,  to  a  prophet, 
or  to  more  wan  a  proptetwere  nevertheless  to  be 
ascertained  by  facts.  When  ascertained,  they 
were  grounds  of  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
his  word,  of  the  most  implicit  and  unlimited  reli- 
ance upon  his  authority ;  but  they  were  to  be  as- 
certained by  fiicts.  To  nicts,  therefore,  our  Lord 
appeals ;  to  finsts  he  refers  them,  and  to  the  de- 
monstration which  thev  aflRirded  of  his  power  and 
truth.  For  shutting  their  eyes  a^nst  &ith,  or, 
more  properly  spealun^  for  shuHinf  their  hearts 
and  understandings  aoamst  the  proof  and  conclu- 
sion which  &cts  i^onkd.  he  pronounces  them  lia- 
ble to  condemnation.  They  were  to  believe  his 
word,  because  of  his  works:  that  was  exactly  what 
he  required.  "  The  works  which  the  Father  hath 
given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear 
witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  bath  sent  me :  and 
the  Father  himself  who  hath  sent  me  bearetn  wit- 
ness of  me :"  John  v.  36.  It  is  remarkable  that 
John  the  Baptist  wrought  no  miracle ;  therefore 
the  authority  and  confirming  proof  of  his  mission 
rested  very  much  upon  the  evidences  which  were 
exhibited,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  person  whose 
appearance  he  professed  to  foretel.  And  undoubt- 
edly the  miracles  of  our  Lord  did,  by  a  reflected 
operation,  establish  the  preaching  of  John.  For 
if  a  person  in  these  dayn  should  appear,  not  work- 
ing any  mhac|e  himself,  but  declaring  that  ano- 
ther and  greater  person  was  soon  to  foUow,  and  if 
that  other  and  greater  person  did  accordingly  soon 
fblbw,  and  show  forth  mighty  deeds,  the  authority 
of  the  first  perKm's  mission  would  be  ratified  by 
the  second  person's  works.  They  who  miglit 
doubt,  nay  reasonably  doubt,  concerning  the  first 
person's  truth  and  pretensions  b^fbre^  would  be 
tiilly  satisfied  of  them  afterwards.  And  this  was 
exiictly  the  turn  which  some  raticmal  and  consi- 
derate Jews  gave  to  the  matter :  "And  many  re- 
sorted to  him,  and  said,  John  did  no  miracle;  but 
all  things  thai  John  spake  of  this  roan  were  true." 
The  emct  of  this  observation  was,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  **maOT  believed  on  him  there:"  John  x. 
4L^ 

This  distinction  between  our  Lord  and  hi^rore- 
ninner,  in  one  working  miracles,  and  the  other 
not,  fiirnishes  an  account  for  two  thinffi  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  Gkwpels;  one  is,  Johirs  declaring 
that  when  the  person  of  whom  he  spoke  should 
appear,  hb  own  ministry,  which  was  then  much 
followed  and  attended,  would  sink  in  importance 
andesteem.  *<  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease 
—He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me 
—He  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth, 
and  all  men  oome  to  Aim."  The  other  is  our  Lord's 
own  reflection  upon  John's  testimony  in  his  fii- 
voar,  which  was  exactly  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  the  case.  "Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare 
witness  unto  the  truth ;  but  I  receive  not  tesUoK^- 
ny  from  man.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light ;  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice 
in  his  light.    But  /  have  greater  witness  than  that 


of  John— the  workt  which  the  Father  hatfa  gnca 
me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  wit- 
ness of  me.'^  As  if  he  had  said :  "  Myownper- 
formance  of  miracles  is  a  higher  and  sorer  pnof 
of  my  missioQ,  than  anv  testimony  which  cmM 
be  given  to  me  by  another  who  did  not  peifona 
oiiracles,  however  great,  or  praiseworthy,  or  ex- 
cellent us  character  and  his  peaching  were  in  ai 
respects,  or  however  much  his  followera  faonfided 
in  mm :  the  one  was  the  testimony  of  men,  the 
other  of  God."  "  I  receive  not  testimony  of 
man ;"  the  proofii  which  I  myself  exhftit  before 
your  eyes  or  divine  power,  supersede  humaB  tes- 
timony. 

Again :  Our  Lord  put  the  troth  of  his  peten- 
sions,  precisely  and  spedficaHy  upon  the  evidence 
of  his  miracles:  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fa- 
ther, believe  me  not:  but  if  I  do,  thoughye  befieve 
me  not,  believe  the  works:"  John  x.  37.  Wfast 
fairer  appeal  could  be  madel  Could  more  be  done 
to  challenge  inquiry,  or  place  the  qoestioa  ^od 
the  right  ground  1 

LaZly:  In  the  xvth  chapter  and  24th  TerWjOor 
Lord  fixes  the  guih  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  npon 
this  article,  th^  they  rejected  miraculoos  preoC 
which  ought  to  have  convinced  them :  and  tint  if 
they  had  not  had  such  proof  they  mignt  have  been 
excusable,  or,  comparatively  speiking,  they  woold 
not  have  nad  sin.  His  words  are  very  memon- 
ble.  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  worb 
which  none  other  man  did,  mej  had  not  had 
sin." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  we&  in  the  answer 
to  John  s  messengers,  as  in  the  other  nnssaggi  of 
hb  history  and  discourses  which  reaemble  ths,  ov 
Lord  acted  a  part  the  most  foreign  and  flfatant 
from  the  part  of  an  impostor  or  enthoaisst  Ast 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  Was  it  for  an  mipos- 
tor  or  enthusiast  to  refer  messengen  who  came  to 
him,  to  miraculous  works  performed  before  their 
eyes,  to  things  done  upon  the  ^pot:  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  senses.  "  Show  John  those 
things  which  ye  do  see  and  hear."  Would,  cooli 
any  other  than  a  prophet  come  from  Qod  do  thisi 
In  tike  manner^  was  it  for  any  other  than  a  dtvras 
messenger  to  bid  his  very  disciples  not  befieve  in 
him,  ifne  M  not  these  works;  en*  to  tell  onbe- 
lievers,  that  if  he  had  not  done  among  them  w«ks 
which  none  other  man  did,  their  unbelief  migk 
have  been  excusable  1  In  all  this  we  diacem 
conviction  and  sincerity,  fiumes,  truth,  and  evi- 
dence. 


SERMON  XVI. 

ON  INSENSIBILITY  TO  OFFBNCCS. 

WhocanteUhowqftheqfendethf  Odeatueihau 
me  from  my  teeret  fcniiU.  Keep  thy  9ervami 
aUo/rom  jntaumpttumt  9in»j  leU  tkew  gd,  tht 
dominion  over  me. — Psalm  xix.  12, 13. 

These  words  express  a  ntioiial  and  ^flB*f«nig 
pnver,  according  to  the  sense  which  tber  cany 
vrith  them  at  first  sight  and  vrithout  entering  ims 
any  interpretation  of  them  whatsoever.  Wiio  is 
there  that  will  not  join  heartily  in  this  pnyert 
for  who  is  thfre  that  has  not  occasion  to  nay 
agaimit  hissinsi  We  are  laden  with  the  wught 
of  our  sins.     "The  lemcmhraiioe  of  tbem  is 
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gTierom  to  us,  the  bordcn  of  them  is  intderable." 
But  beyond  this,  these  same  words,  when  they 
G<Miie  to  be  fully  understood,  have  a  still  stronger 
meaning,  and  still  more  applicable  to  Uie  state  and 
condition  of  our  souls }  which  1  wiU  endeavour  to 
set  before  ^ou. 

You  will  observe  the  expression,  "my  secret 
fikutts :  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  aeeret  faults." 
Now  the  question  is,  to  whom  are  these  ^ults  a  se- 
cret 1  to  myself,  or  to  others  1  whether  the  prayer 
relates  to  faults  which  are  concealed  from  mankind, 
and  are  in  that  sense  secret ;  or  to  &ults  which  are 
concealed  from  the  offender  himself,  and  are  there- 
fore secret,  in  the  most  full  and  strict  sense  of  which 
the  term  is  capable  ?  Now,  I  say,  that  the  context, 
or  whole  passage  taken  together,  obliges  us  to  un- 
derstand the  word  secret  in  this  latter  sense.    For 
observe  two  particulars.  The  first  verse  of  the  text 
runs  thus:  "  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  ofibudethl 
O  cleanse  thou  me  fVom  my  secret  fiiulu."  Now, 
to  ^ve  a  connexion  to  the  two  parts  of  this  verse, 
it  HA  necessary  to  suppose,  that  one  reason,  for 
wliich  it  was  so  diflicult  for  any  man  to  know  how 
oft  be  oflended  was,  that  many  of  his  &utts  were 
seeref  ;  but  in  what  way  and  to  whom  secretl  to 
bimself  undoubtedly :  otherwise  the  secrecy  could 
have  been  no  reason  or  cause  of  that  dimculhr. 
The  merely  being  concealed  from  others  would  be 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose;  because  the  most 
conceailed  sins,^  in  that  sense,  are  as  well  known 
to  the  sinner  himself,  as  those  which  are  detected 
or  most  open;    and  therefore  such  concealment 
would  not  account  for  the  sinner's  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  state  of  hb  soul  and  of  his  con- 
eoence.    To  me  it  appears  very  plain,  that  the 
train  of  the  Psalmist's  thoughts  went  thus: — He 
is  led  to  cast  back  his  recoll^tion  vpon  the  sins  of 
his  hfe ;  he  finds  himself,  as  many  of  us  must  do,  lost 
and  bewildered  in  their  number  and  frequency ; 
because^  beside  all  other  reasons  of  confusbn,  there 
were  many  which  were  unnoticed,  unreckoned, 
and  unobserved.  Against  this  class  of  sins,  which, 
lor  this  reason,  he  calls  his  secret  faults,  he  raises 
np  his  voice  to  Grod  in  prayer.    This  is  evidently, 
as  1  think,  the  train  and  connexion  of  thought ; 
and  this  requires,  that  the  secret  faults  here  spoken 
of  be  explained  of  such  fiiults  as  were  secret  to 
the  jperson  himself.    It  makes  no  connexion,  it 
carries  with  it  no  consistent  meaning,  to  interpret 
them  of  those  fruits  which  were  concealed  from 
others.    This  is  one  argument  for  the  exposition 
contended  for;   another  is  the  followinj^.    You 
win  observe  in  the  text  that  two  kinds  ofsins  are 
distinctly  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "  secret 
fiinlts.  and  presumptuous  nns."    The  words  are, 
" O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults;  keep 
thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins."    Now, 
it. win  not  do  to  consider  these  secret  fruits  as 
merel;^  concealed  faults ;  because  they  are  not  ne- 
cessarily distinguished  from,  nor  can'be  placed  in 
opposition  to,  presumptuous  sins.    The  Psalmist 
is  here  addressing  GKm  ;  he  is  deeply  afiected  with 
the  state  of  his  soul,  anid  with  his  sins,  considered 
in  relation  to  GJod.    Now,  with  respect  to  God, 
there  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  as  much  pre- 
sumption, as  much  daring  in  committing  a  con- 
cealed sin,  as  in  committing  a  sin  which  i%  open 
to  the  world.    The  circumstance  of  concealment, 
or  detection,  makes  no  difference  at  all  in  this  re- 
spect: and  therefore  theycoukl  not  properly  be 
fiacea  in  different  classes ;  nor  would  it  be  natural 
M>  to  place  them;  but  offences  which  escape  the 


sinner's  own  notice  at  tile  time,  msfy  certainly  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  committed 
with  a  high  hand,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
guilt,  and  defiance  of  the  consequences ;  and  that 
IS,  as  I  believe,  the  dl8tin<^ion  here  intended :  and 
the  one  the  Psahnist  called  his  secret  fruits,  the 
other  his  presumptuous  sins.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  1  conclude,  that  the  secret  sins  against 
which  the  Psalmist  preyed,  were  sins  secret  to 
himself 

But  here,  therefore,  comes  the  principal  ques- 
tion— How  there  txm.  be  any  sins  of  this  sort  ? 
how  that  can  be  a  sin,  which  is  neither  observed, 
nor  known  to  be  so  by  the  person  who  coiumits 
iti  And  then  there  comes  also  a  second  consi- 
deration, which  is;  if  there  be  such,  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  themi  Now,  as  well 
upon  the  authori^  of  the  text,  as  upon  what  is 
the  real  case  vrith  numan  nature,  when  that  case 
is  rightly  underetood,  I  contend,  first^  that  there 
are  many  violations  of  God's  laws,  which  the  men 
who  are  guilty  of  them,  are  not  sensible  of  at  the 
time  J  aiMl  yet,  secondly,  such,  as  that  their  veant 
of  being  sensible  of  them,  does  not  excuse,  or  make 
them  cease  to  be  sins.  All  this,  in  truth,  is  no 
other  than  the  regular  effect  of  sinful  habits. 
Such  is  the  power  of  custom  over  our  conscienoes, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  bad  actbn 
which  a  man  is  capable  of  committing,  that  he 
may  not  commit  so  often ;  as  to  become  uncon- 
scious of  its  i^uilt.  as  much  as  of  the  most  indifier- 
ent  thhig  which  ne  does.  If  stmie  very  great  and 
atrocious  crimes  may  be  thouffht  exceptions  to 
this  observation,  and  that  no  haoit  or  custom  can 
by  any  possibility  reconcile  them  to  the  human 
conscience ;  it  b  only  because  they  are  such  as 
cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  repeated  so  of- 
ten by  the  same  person,  as  to  become  frmiliar  and 
habitual :  if  they  could,  the  consequence  would  be 
the  same ;  they  wouki  be  no  more  thought  of  by 
the  sinner  himself,  than  other  haMtualsins  are. 
But  great  outrageous  crimes  against  life,  for  in- 
stance, and  property,  and  pubuc  safety,  may  be 
laid  out  of  the  question,  as  not  frUing,  I  trust  and 
believe,  within  the  case  of  any  one  who  heara  me ; 
and  as  in  no  case  whatever  capable  of  being  so 
common,  as  to  be  fair  experiments  of  the  strength 
of  our  observation.  These  are  not  what  compose 
our  account  with  God.  A  man  may  be  (as  in- 
deed most  men  are)  ouite  flree  from  the  crimes  of 
murder,  robbery,  ana  the  like,  and  jret  be^hr 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  fear  it  ma^  be  said 
of  most  of  us,  that  the  class  of  sins  which  com- 
pose our  account  with  God,  are  habitual  sins; 
habitual  omissions^  and  habitual  commiaaions. 
Now  it  is  true  of  both  these,  that  we  may  have 
continued  in  them  so  long,  they  may  have  become 
so  familiar  to  us  by  repetition,  thdt  we  think  no- 
thing at  all  of  them.  We  may  neglect  any  dOty, 
till  we  forget  that  it  is  one ;  we  maj  negfoct  our 
prayers ;  we  may  neglect  our  devotion ;  we  may 
neglect  every  duty  towards  God,  till  we  become  so 
unaccustomed  anQ  unused  to  them,  as  to  be  in- 
sensible that  we  are  incurring  any  omission,  or 
contracting,  from  that  omission,  any  guilt  which 
can  hurt ;  and  ^et  we  may  be,  in  truth,  all  the 
while  "  treasonng  up  wrath,  against  the  day  of 
xvrath."  How  many  thousands,  for  instance,  by 
omitting  to  attend  the  sacrament,  have  come  not 
to  know  that  it  forms  any  part  of  Christian  obli- 
gation ;  and  long  disuse  and  discontinuance  would 
E.ve  the  ««»  eflect  »IS^„„^/,^<1»|«(^55gtr 
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of  it,  when  the  mat- 


ever  pfadn  might  be  the 
ter  etme  to  be  oonndeic 

It  k  not  lev  80  with  nos  of  commiiwion.  Se- 
rioys  minds  are  shocked  with  observing  with 
what  complete  mioonoem  and  indifierence  many 
Ibrbidden  thinss  are  practised.  The  pcnons  who 
are  guilty  of  them,  do  not  by  any  mark  or  symp- 
tom whatever,  appear  to  teel  the  smallest  rebuke 
'  of  coosdenoe,  or  to  have  the  least  sense  of  either 
^uilt,  or  danger,  or  shame,  in  what  they  do:  and 
It  not  only  appears  to  be  so,  but  it  is  so.  They 
are,  in  fii^  without  any  notice,  consciousness^  or 
compunction  upon  the  subject  These  ^  sins, 
therefore,  if  they  be  such,  are  secret  sins  to  them. 
But  are  they  not  therefore  sins  1  That  becomes 
the  next  gnat  question.  We  must  aUow,  be- 
cause fret  proves  it,  that  habit  and  custom  can 
destroy  the  sense  and  perception  of  sin.  Does 
the  act  then,  in  that  person,  cease  to  be  any 
longer  a  stnl  Thk  must  be  aaierted  by  those 
who  aigoe.  that  nothing  can  be  a  sin,  but  what  is 
known  and  understood,  and  also  felt  and  perceiT- 
ed  to  be  so  by  the  sinner  himself  at  the  time;  and 
who,  consequently,  denv  that  there  are  any  se- 
cret sins  in  our  sense  of  that  expression.  Now 
mark  the  oonaec^uenoes  which  wouki  follow  such 
anopinioQ.  It  is  then  the  tiaunooa  beginner  in 
wiekisd  ooums  who  akxie  is  to  be  brou^t  to  ac- 
oouit  Can  such  a  doctrine  be  maintained?  Sin- 
ners are  called  upon  bjr  preachers  of  the  Gkispel, 
aod  over  and  over  agam  called  upon,  to  compare 
themselves  with  themselves;  themselves  at  one 
time  with  themselves  at  another;  their  former 
selves,  when  they  first  entered  upon  sinful  allow- 
ances, and  their  present  selves,  since  they  have 
been  confirmed  &  them.  With  what  fear  and 
scruple,  and  reluctance,  what  sense  and  acknow- 
ledgmeot  of  wrong,  what  apprehension  of  danger, 
asainst  what  remonstrance  of  reason,  and  mth 
what  opposition  and  violence  to  their  religious 
principle,  they  first  gave  way  to  temptatbn! 
vVith  what  ease,  if  ease  it  may  be  called,  at  least 
with  what  hardneai  and  unconcern,  tney  now 
continue  in  practices  which  they  once  dreaded !  in 
a  word,  what  a  change,  as  to  the  partictilar  article 
in  question  at  least,  Ebb  taken  place  in  theirmoral 
sentimenU!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change  in 
them,  the  reason,  which  made  what  they  are  doing 
a  sin,  remains  the  same  that  it  was  at  first :  at 
first  they  saw  great  force  and  strength  in  that 
reason ;  at  present  they  eee  none ;  but  in  truth,  it 
is  all  the  wnile  the  same.  Unless  therefore,  we 
will  choose  to  sajr,  that  a  man  has  only  to  harden 
himself  in  his  sins,  (which  thing  perseverance 
will  always  do  for  him,)  and  that  with  the  sense 
he  takes  away  the  guilt  of  them,  and  that  the 
only  sinner  is  the  conscious,  trembling,  afRighten- 
ed,  reluctant  sinner;  that  tne  confirmed  sinner  is 
not  a  siniier  at  all ;  unless  we  will  advance  this, 
which  afifronts  aU  principles  of  justice  and 


we  must  confess,  that  secret  sins  are  bothjposnble 
ualsinn 


and  frequent  things :  that  with  the  habit 
and  with  every  man.  in  so  &r  as  he  is,  and  in 
that  article  in  whicn  he  is,  an  habitual  sinner, 
this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case. 

What  then  are  the  reflections  suitable  to  such 
a  case  1  First,  to  join  most  sincerely  with  the 
Paalmist  in  his  prayer  to  God,  "O  cleanse  thou  me 
fiom  my  secret  fiiuUs."  Secondly,  to  see,  in  this 
coDsid^atioii,  the  exceedingly  great  danger  of 
evil  habits  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  dreadful  thutf  to 
cgnmit  ww  witbout  knowing  it,  and  yet  to  Eacve 


those  sins  to  answer  for.  Hal  is  dreadfol;  and 
yet  it  is  no  other  than  tJSk  just  oonsequenoe  and 
efifect  of  sinful  habits.  They  destroy  in  us  the 
perception  of  guilt:  that  expenenoe  proves.— 
They  do  not  dcetroy  the  guflt  itself:  that  no  mam 
can  argue,  because  it  leads  to  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity. 

How  wen  does  the  Scripture  exnneas  tike  state 
of  an  habitual  sinner,  when  he  calls  him  ^dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins!"  EUs  conscience  is  dead: 
that,  which  ouffht  to  be  the  living,  actuating,  f»> 
veming  princi^  of  the  whole  man,  is  dead  wkua 
himj  is  extinguished  by  the  power  of  sn  reigniiy 
in  his  heart  He  is  incapable  of  pcfoeiving  ha 
sins,  whilst  he  commits  them  with  gree^neaL  It 
is  eviduit,  that  a  vast  altemtion  must  take  phoe 
in  such  a  man,  before  he  be  brought  into  the  way 
of  salvation.  It  is  a  great  change  firom  innooaaee 
to  guilt,  when  a  man  fells  from  a  life  of  viitoe  to 
a  lOe  or  sin.  But  the  recovery  from  it  is  much 
greater;  because  the  very  secrecy  of  our  wis  te 
ourselves,  the  unconsciousiiess  of  them,  whidi 
prscdce  sind  custom,  and  repetition  and  habit,  have 
produced  in  us,  is  an  almost  unsurmountafafe  Un- 
dennoe  to  an  eflEsctual  reformation. 


SERMON  XVIL 

•ERIOCaNBSa  op  HEART  AS  TO  RSLIGIOX. 

But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  who  in  an 
hcnest  and  good  hearty  having  heard  the  word, 
keep  it,  and  bring  Jbrih/ruU  with  patience,-^ 
iMKe  viii.  15. 

It  may  be  true,  that  a  right  rdigious  piuMi|ib 
produces  corresponding  external  actions,  and  yiCit 
may  not  be  true,  that  external  actions  are  whst 
we  should  always,  or  entirely,  or  principally,  look 
to  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  our  religious  cha- 
racter; or  from  whence  alone  we  shouldaraw  our 
assurance  and  evidence  of  being  in  the  r^gbt 
way. 

External  actions  must  depend  upon  ability,  and 
must  wait  for  opportunity.  From  a  change  in 
the  heart,  a  vismk  outward  change  wiO  oisae: 
from  an  amendment  of  diepoeitioa.  an  ■wM»fi4M 
conduct  vrin  follow ;  but  it  may  neither  be  ao  soon 
nor  so  evident,  nor  to  such  a  degree,  as  we  may 
at  first  sight  expect,  inasmuch  as  it  wiD  be  regu- 
lated by  occasions  ajid  by  ability.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  (for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so,)  that  there 
is  any  person  so  forlorn  and  destitute,  as  lo  have 
no  gooa  in  his  power :  expensive  kindnesses  may 
not;  but  there  is  much  kindness  which  is  not  ex- 
pensive: a  kindness  of  temper;  a  leatfineas  to 
oUige ;  a  willingness  to  assist;  a  constant  incfina- 
tion  to  promote  the  comfort  and  satisfectioo  of  sB 
who  are  about  us,  of  all  with  whom  we  have  ooo- 
cem  or  connexion,  of  all  with  whom  we  nasnriia 
or  converse. 

There  is  also  a  concern  fbr  the  virtue  of  thoae 
over  whom,  or  with  whom,  we  can  have  sny  sort 
of  influence,  which  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  a 
radical  concern  for  virtue  in  ourselves. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  undoubtedly,  in  every  per- 
son's power,  whether  poor  or  rich,  weak  or  strong 
ill  or  well  endowed  by  nature  or  education,  it  is.  T 
say,  in  every  person^  power  to  avoid  an :  if  he 
can  do  little  good,  to  take  caie  that  he  do  no  flL 
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Alihoii^jtlierefirB,  there  be  no  person  in  the 
world  eo  dftuinsUuiced,  bat  who  both  can  and 
win  teikify  his  inward  principle  by  his  outward 
befaaTioar,  in  one  shape  or  other;  yet  on  aooocmt 
of  the  very  ^reat  difieience  of  those  drcum- 
stanoes  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  to  which 
their  outward  exertions  are  subjected,  outward 
behaviour  is  not  always  a  just  measure  of  inward 
principle. 

But  there  is  a  second  case,  and  that  hot  too 
common,  in  which  outward  behaviour  is  no  mea- 
sure of  reliffious  principle  at  all:  and  that  is,  when 
it  springs  from  other  and  different  motives  and 
leason  from  those  which  religion  presents.  A 
t«ty  bad  man  may  be  extenudly  good :  a  man 
eompletelv  irrefigious  at  the  heart  may,  fat  the 
sake  of  character,  for  the  advantage  of  having  a 
good  character,  for  the  Mke  of  £oency,  for  the 
sake  of  bsinf(  trusted  and  respected,  and  well  spo- 
ken of,  finom  a  k»ve  of  praise  and  commendation, 
Irom  a  view  of  carrying  his  schemes  and  designs 
in  the  world,  or  of  raismg  himself  by  strength  of 
character,  or  at  least  fkom  a  ftar  kst  a  tainted 
chamrter  should  be  an  obstacle  to  his  advance- 
Bent— from  these  and  a  thousand  soch  sort  of 
CDOsideiations,  which  might  be  reckoned  up*,  and 
with  which,  it  is  evident,  that  religion  hath  no 
conoem  or  connexion  whatever,  men  may  be  both 
active,  and  forward,  and  libenl  in  dotm;  good ; 
and  exceedinffly  cautious  of  giving  oflenoe  by 
doing  evil;  and  this  msy  be  either  vHiolly,  or  in 
part,  the  case  with  oozsdves. 

In  judging,  lhetsfoie,and  examining  oorsetves, 
with  a  view  of  knowing  the  real  oon&ion  of  our 
souls,  the  real  state  and  tlks  truth  of  our  spiritual 
Mtoation  with  respect  to  Qnd,  and  in  reqiect  to 
salvation,  it  is  neither  enough,  nor  is  it  sale,  to 
kwk  only  to  our  external  coMuot 

I  do  not  speak  in  any  manner  of  judging  of 
other  men :  ir  that  were  necessary  at  all,  which, 
with  a  view  to  religion,  it  never  is,  diflerent  rules 
must  be  laid  down  for  it.  1  now  only  speak  of 
UmI  which  is  necessary,  and  most  absolutely  so» 
in  judging  lightly  of  ourselves.  To  our  hearts, 
tMfefoie,  we  most  hiok  for  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  salvation,  for  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  right 
way.  "  That  on  the  good  ground  are  the;^,  who 
in  an  honest  and  good  heart  uing  forth  fruit  with 


One  of  these  marks,  and  that  no  slight  one,  is 
neoonsness  of  the  heart.  I  can  have  no  hope  at 
•11  of  a  man  who  does  not  find  himself  serious  in 
lefigkras  matters,  serious  at  the  heart 
Bwntof  AlnagfatyGodatthekstday;  Iftfaie 
ftienoe  between  being  saved  and  being  kist;  being 
accepted  in  the  beloved,  and  being  cast  forth  into 
outer  darkness^  being  bid  by  a  tremendous  word 
cither  to  enter  mto  the  joy  of  our  Father^  or  to  oo 
into  the  fin  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  anaehi, 
te  all  who  have  served  him  and  not  God:  if  these 
tlungs  do  not  make  us  serious,  then  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, either  that  we  do  not  believe  them,  or  that 
we  have  not  yet  thouffht.of  them  at  afi,  or  that 
we  have  positavely  broken  ofi*  thinking  of  them. 
bave  turned  away  from  the  subject,  have  refused 
to  let  it  enter,  have  shu^  our  minds  against  it ;  or, 
lastly,  that  such  a  levity  of  mind  is  our  character, 
9m  nothing  whatever  can  make  any  serious  im- 
presskm  upon.  In  any  of  these  cases  our  condi- 
tion is  depfovablej  vfe  cannot  look  for  salvation 
608B  Christ's  religion  under  any  of  them.  Do  we 
( lelifloD,  becMic  we 


do  not  believe  in  iti  vre  cannot  expect  aalvatkm 
from  a  relkion  which  we  reject  What  the  root 
of  unbelief  in  us  may  be,  bow  fiur  voluntary  and 
avoklable,  how  for  involuntary  and  unavoidable, 
God  knows,  and  God  only  knows:  and,  therefore, 
be  will  in  his  mercy  treat  us  as  he  thinketh  fit; 
but  we  have  not  the  religion  to  rehr  upon,  to 
found  our  hopes  upon ;  we  cannot,  as  I  say  a^^in, 
expect  salvation  from  a  religion  whkh  we  reject 
If  the  second  case  be  ours,  namely,  that  we 
have  not  yet  thought  of  these  things,  and  then- 
/ore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  serious  about  them,  it 
IS  high  time  vrith  every  one,  that  he  do  think  of 
them.  These  great  events  are  not  at  a  distance 
from  us;  they  approach  to  every  one  of  us  with 
the  end  of  our  lives ;  the^  are  the  same  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  if  they  took  place  at  our 


It  is  ordained  for  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  that,  judgment.  Wherefore  it  is  folly  in  any 
man  or  woman  whatever,  in  any  thkig  above  a 
child,  to  say  they  have  not  thoimht  of  reUgkm : 
How  know  they  that  they  will  be  permitted  to 
think  of  it  at  alii  it  is  worse  than  foUy,  it  is  high 
presumption.  It  is  an  answer  one  sometimes  re- 
ceives, but  it  is  a  foolish  answer.  Religion  can  do 
no  good  tiU  it  sinks  into  the  thoughts.  Commune 
witE  thyself  and  be  stilL  Can  any  beakh,  or 
strength,  or  youth,  any  vivacity  of  spirits,  any 
crowd  or  hurry  of  business,  much  less  any  course 
of  pleasures,  be  an  excuse  for  not  thinking  about 
refagioni  Is  it  of  importance  only  to  the  oU  and 
inmmj  and  dying,  to  be  saved  1  is  it  not  of  the 
same  importance  to  the  young  and  strongi  can 
they  be  saved  vrithout  religion  1  or  can  religion 
save  them  without  thinking  about  iti 

If,  thirdly,  such  a  levity  of  mind  be  our  charac- 
ter,^ as  nothing  can  make  an  impression  upon,  this 
levity  must  be  cured  before  ever  we  can  oraw 
near  unto  Qod,  Surely  human  life  v?ants  not 
materials  and  occasions  for  the  remedying  of  this 
great  infirmity.  Have  we  met  with  no  troubles 
to  faring  ue  to  ourselves  1  no  disasten  in  our  af- 
fidnl  no  losses  in  our  fomiliesl  no  strokes  of 
misfortune  or  affliction  1  no  visitations  in  our 
health  1  no  vramings  in  our  oonstitutionl  If 
none  of  these  things  have  befoHen  ;is,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  continue  to  Want  serious- 
ness and  solidity  of  character,  then  it  shows  how 
necessary  these  things  are  &r  our  real  interest 
and  for  our  real  happiness :  we  are  examples  how 
little  mankind  can  do  without  them,  and  that  a 
state  of  unclouded  {Measure  and  prosperity  is,  of 
an  others,  the  most  unfit  for  man.  It  generates 
the  precise  evil  we  complain  of,  a  giddmess  and 
levity  of  temper  upon  wmch  rehgion  cannot  act. 
It  indiqwses  a  man  for  weighty  and  momentous 
concerns  of  any  kind;  but  it  most  fotaUvdist^uali- 
fies  him  for  the  concerns  of  religion.  That  is  its 
worrt  consequence,  though  othen  may  be  bad.  I 
believe,  therefore,  first,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  levity  of  thought  and  character,  upon  which 
religion  has  no  enect  I  believe,  secondly,  that 
this  is  greatly  cherished  by  health,  and  pleasures, 
and  prosperity,  and  j^y  society.  I  believe,  thirds 
ly.  that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  these  things, 
wnich  are  accounted  such  blessings,  which  men 
covet  and  envy,  are,  in  truth,  deep  and  heavy  c»- 
*  les.  For,  lastly,  I  believe,  that  this  levity 
be  chan^  into  seriousness,  before  the  mind 
infected  with  it  can  come  unto  God ;  and  most  as- 
suredly true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  come  to  happincM 
in  the  next  world,  unless  we  come  to  God  in  this. 
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I  npeat  tgam,  diorefore,  thtt  we  mint  look  to 
car  hfltrU  for  oar  character :  not  aimpl^  or  lolely 
to  oar  actions,  which  may  be  and  will  be  of  a 
mixed  nature,  bat  to  tho  internal  state  of  our  dis- 
position. That  is  the  place  in  which  religion 
dwells :  in  that  it  consists.  And  I  also  repeat, 
that  one  of  these  internal  marks  of  a  right  dispo- 
,  sition,  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  as  relative  to 
I  religion,  IS  serioQsness.— There  can  be  no  trne  re- 
l  ligion  without  it  And  further,  a  mark  and  test 
I  of  a  growing  religion,  is  a  growing  seriousness; 
■o  that  when,  instead  of  seemg  them  things  at  a 
distance,  we  b^n  to  look -near  upon  them;  when 
from  ftlnt,  they  become  distinct;  when,  instead 
of  now  and  then  perceiving  a  sUffht  sense  of  these 
matters,  a  hasty  passage  of  them,  as  it  were, 
throagh  the  thougots,  they  begin  to  rest  and  set- 
tle UStte:  in  a  word,  when  we  become  seriovu 
«bout  religion,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
hope  that  things  are  going  on  right  within  us ; 
that  the  soil  is  Dreparra,  im  seed  sown.  Its  fu- 
ture growth,  ana  maturity,  and  firoit  may  not  yet 
be  known,  but  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  heart:  and 
in  a  serioos  heart  it  will  not  be  sown  in  vain ;  in 
a  heart  not  yet  become  serioas,  it  may. 

Religious  seriousness  is  not  churlishness,  is  not 
severity,  is  not  gloominess,  is  not  melanehorjr :  but 
it  is  neverthelMs  a  dispoHHon  of  mind,  and,  like 
every  disposition,  it  will  show  itself  one  way  or 
other.  It  win,  in  the  first  place,  neither  invite, 
nor  entertain,  nor  encourage  any  thing  which  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  religion  into  ridicme.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  serious  mind  should 
find  delight  or  amusement  in  so  doing ;  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should  not  feel  an 
inward  pain  and  reluctance  whenever  it  is  done. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  capable  of  being  pleased  with 
hearing  religion  treated  or  talked  S  with  levity ; 
made,  in  any  manner  whatever,  an  object  of  sport 
and  jesting  j  if  we  are  capable  of  making  it  so  oor- 
■elves,  or  joining  with  others,  as  in  a  diversion,  in 
■o  doing ;  nay,  if  we  do  not  feel  oursk^hes  at  the 
heart  grieved  and  offended,  whenever  it  is  our  lot 
to  be  present  at  such  sort  of  conversation  and  dis- 
ooum:  then  b  the  inference  as  to  ourselves  in- 
frlKble,  that  we  are  not  yet  serious  in  our  religion ; 
and  then  it  will  be  for  us  to  remember,  that  seri- 
ousness is  one  of  those  marks  by  which  we  may 
Ikiriy  Judge  of  the  state  of  our  mind  and  disposi- 
tion as  to  religion;  and  that  the  state  of  our  mind 
and  disposition  is  the  very  thing  to  be  consulted, 
to  be  known,  to  be  examined  and  searched  into 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  we  are 
in  a  right  and  safe  way  or  not.  Words  and 
actons  are  to  be  Judged  of  with  a  reference  to 
the  disposition  which  they  indicate.  There  may 
be  language,  there  may  be  expressions,  there 
may  be  behariour  of  no  very  great  conseouence 
in  itself,  and  considered  in  itself,  but  of  very 
great  consequence  indeed,  when  considered  as 
indicatinff  a  disposition  and  state  of  mind.  If  it 
show,  with  respect  to  religion,  that  to  be  want- 
ing within,  which  ought  to  be  there,  namely, 
a  deep  ana  fixed  sense  of  our  personal  and  in- 
dividual concern  in  religion,  or  ite  importance 
above  all  other  important  things ;  then  it  shows, 
that  there  is  yet  a  deficiency  in  our  hearte; 
which,  without  delay,  must  be  supplied  by  closer 
meditation  upon  the  subject  than  we  have  hither- 
to used :  and,  above  all,  by  earnest  and  unceasing 
prayer  tor  such  a  portion  and  measure  of  spiritual 
inflaence  shed  upon  our  hearte,  as  may  cure  and 


remedy  that  heedlemiaM  and  coldnet,  and  dead- 
neSB,  and  unconcem,  which  are  firtal,  apd  under 
which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  know  that  we 
as  yet  anhappUy  labour. 


SERMON  XVUL 

(PART  L) 

TBI  EFFICACT  OF  TH£  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

NowoneeintheeruiqfthetDoridhatkheajrpemF- 
ed  to  put  away  finbythe  scMrt/ice  ^  kiiue^. 
•— Hebrews  ix.  26. 

Thi  salvation  of  mankind,  and  moat  partiea- 
lariy  in  so  fiu"  as  the  death  and  paasion  of  ov 
Lonl  Jesos  Christ  are  concerned  in  it,  and  wherp- 
by  he  comes  to  be  called  our  Saviour  and  oar  Re- 
deemer, ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  a  nost 
interesting  subject  to  aJl  serioas  nanda. 

Now  i&w  is  one  thing  in  which  there  is  no  di- 
vision or  difierenoe  of  opinion  at  all;  which  is, 
that  die  death  of  Jesus  Christ  b  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  human  salvataon,  in  tcnns  and  in  a 
manner,  in  which  the  death  of  no  peeson  what- 
ever ii  spoken  of  besides.  Others  have  £ed  nai^ 
tyrs  as  well  as  our  Lord.  Othen  have  waSeni 
in  a  righteous  cause,  as  well  as  he ;  but  that  is 
said  of  nim,  and  of  his  death  and  suflfeciDg8i,wiaeh 
is  not  said  of  any  one  else.  An  efficacy  uidacDii- 
oem  are  aacribedtothem,  in  the  bustnesaof  homsa 
salvation,  which  are  not  ascribed  to  any  other. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  Gospel  decfaiataoB 
upon  this  subject,  is  the  exclamation  of  John  tht 
Baptist,  when  he  saw  Jeaos  coming  unto  Hn: 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  worid."  I  think  it  plain,  that  wbea 
John  oeHed  our  Lord  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  spoke 
vrith  a  relation  to  his  being  sacrificed,  and  to  tht 


effect  of  that  sacrifice  upon  the  pardon  of  ] 
sin ;  and  this,  you  will  observe,  was  said  of  hm 
even  before  he  entered  upon  his  (^fioe.  If  aay 
doubt  could  be  made  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bap- 
tist's expression,  it  b  settled  by  oUier  places  m 
which  the  like  allusion  to  a  Lamb  b  adopted; 
and  where  the  allusion  b  specifically  appfied  la 
hb  death,  considered  as  a  sacrifice. 

In  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  the  followiiigwmiB 
of  Isabh  are,  by  Philip  the  evangdist,  dHtiadly 
applied  to  our  Lord,  and  to  our  Lord*a  death. 
*'  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slanghter;  aad 
like  a  Iamb  dumb  before  hb  shearers^  ao  opened 
he  not  bb  mouth ;  in  hb  humiliation  his  jodgmeat 
was  token  away,  and  who  shall  declare  hb  gene- 
ration 1  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth;" 
therefore  it  was  to  hb  death,  you  see,  that  the 
descrifition  rebtes.  Now,  I  say,  that  thb  b  applied 
to  Christ  most  distinctly ;  for  the  pious  eanuch 
who  was  reading  the  pasrage  in  hb  chariot,  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  it  shoukl  be  app&ed. 
"I  pray  thee,**  saith  he  to  Philip,  "of  wfaoa 
speaketh  the  prophet  thb  1  of  himself  or  of  some 
other  man  T  And  PhDip,  you  read,  teugfat  htai 
that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ.  And  I  say,  seondly, 
that  thb  particular  part  and  expression  of  the  pro- 
phecy bang  applied  to  Christ's  death,  carries  tfas 
who(e  prophecy  to  the  same  sulnect;  for  it  b  bd- 
doubtedly  one  entire  prophecy ;  tbcrelbre  the  other 
expressions,  which  are  stiU  strongeri  an  appioa- 
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ble  as  weD  ad  this.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transmssioDs ;  he  was  braised  for  our  iniquities : 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed ;  the  Lord  hath  laid 
on  him  the  ini<^uity  of  us  all."  There  is  a  strong 
and  rerf  apposite  text  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  the 
application  of  the  term  "  Lamb"  to  our  Lord,  and 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no 
qttestion  at  all.  It  is  in  tlio  let  chapter  of  the 
first  epistle,  the  18th  and  19th  verses:  "Foias- 
much  as  ve  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  but  with  the  procious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blembh  and  without 
spot."  All  the  use  I  make  of  these  passages  is 
to  show,  that  the  prophet  Isaiah,  six  hundred 
years  before  hb  birth ;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  upon 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry ;  St.  Peter,  his 
Iriend,  companion,  and  apostle,  ailer  the  transac- 
tion was  over,  speak  of  Christ's  death,  under  the 
figure  of  a  lamb  being  sacrificed ;  that  is,  as  having 
the  eflect  of  a  sacrifice,  the  effect  in  kind,  though 
infinitely  higher  in  dc^^ree,  upon  the  pardon  of 
sins,  and  the  procurement  of  salvation ;  and  that 
this  is  spoken  of  the  death  of  no  other  person 
^whatever. 

Other  plain  and  distinct  passages,  declarinffthe 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  are  tl5  following,  He- 
brews ix.  36:  "  Hovr  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice'^ 
of  himself.  Christ  was  once  ofiered  to  bear  the 
■ins  of  many,  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him 
■hall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation.''  And  in  the  xth  chapter,  12th  verse : 
"This  man,  after  he  had  ofiered  one  sacrifice  for 
■in,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
for  by  one  ofiering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified."  I  observe  again,  t4iat  nothing 
of  this  sort  is  said  of  the  death  of  any  other  per- 
son*, no  such  efficacy  is  imputed  to  any  other 
martyrdom.  So  likewise  in  the  following  text, 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  "While  we 
were  vet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us;  much  more 
then  being  now  justified  by  his  bjood  we  shall  be 
■aved  from  wrath  through  him ;  for  if,  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  GKmI  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we 
■hall  be  saved  by  his  life."  *'  Reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  ms  Son ;"  therefore  that  death  had 
an  eflkacy  in  our  reconciliation ;  but  reconcilia- 
tion b  preparatory  to  salvation.  The  same  thing 
is  said  by  the  same  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians :  "  He  has  reconciled  us  to  his  Father 
in  his  cross,  and  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death."  What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these 
texts,  is  said  in  other  texts  of  sanctification,  which 
also  is  preparatory  to  salvation.  Thus,  Hebrews 
X.  10:  "We  are  sanctified:"  howl  namely,  "  by 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all  ;*'  so 
aflain  in  the  same  epi^,  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  call- 
ed **  the  blood  of  tne  covenant  by  which  we  are 
sanctified." 

In  these  and  many  other  passages,  that  lie 
spread  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  appears  to  be  asserted,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  an  efficacy  in  the  procurement  of  human  sal- 
vation. Now  these  expressions  mean  something, 
mean  something  substantial ;  they  are  used  con- 
cerning no  otl^r  person,  nor  the  death  of  any 
other  person  whatever.  Therefore  Christ's  death 
was  something  more  than  a  confirmation  of  his 
preaching ;  something  more  than  a  pattern  of  a 
Loly  and  patient,  ana  perhaps  voluntary  martyr- 


dom ;  something  more  than  necessarily  antecedent 
to  his  resurrection,  by  which  he  gave  a  grand  and 
clear  proof  of  human  resurrection.  Christ's  death 
was  all  these,  but  it  was  something  more ;  because 
none  of  these  ends,  nor  all  of  them,  satisfy  the 
text  you  have  heard ;  come  up  to  the  assertions 
and  ueclarations  which  are  delivered  concerning  it. 

Now  allowing  the  subject  to  stop  here,  allowing 
that  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  know  any  thing 
concerning  it  but  what  is  written,  and  that  no- 
thing more  is  written  than  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  a  real  and  essential  effect  upon  human  salva- 
tion; we  have  certainly  before  us  a  doctrine  of  a 
very  peculiar^  perhaps  I  may  sa^  of  a  very  unex- 
pected kind,  in  some  measure  hidden  in  the  ooun-  , 
cils  of  the  divine  nature,  but  still  so  far  revealed  to 
us,  as  to  excite  two  great  religious  sentiments,  ad- 
miration and  gratitude. 

That  a  person  of  a  nature  diff*erent  from  all 
other  men;  nay,  superior,  for  so  he  is  distinctly 
described  to  be,  to  all  created  beings,  whetber  men 
or  angels ;  united  with  the  Deity  as  no  other  per- 
son is  united;  that  such  a  person  should  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  sufTer  upon  earth  the 
pains  of  an  excruciating  death,  anu  that  these  his 
submissions  and  sufferings  should  avail  and  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  in  the  procurement  of  the  fu- 
ture salvation  of  mankind,  cannot  but  excite  won- 
der. But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  on  that 
account;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  beforehand,  tfaiat  if  any  thing  was  dis- 
closed to  us  touching  a  future  life,  and  touching 
the  dispensations  of  God  to  men,  it  would  be 
something  of  a  nature  to  excite  admiration.  In 
the  worid  in  which  we  Uve,  we  may  be  said  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  constitution, 
and  nature:  we  have  long  exfierienced  them ;  as 
also  of  the  beings  with  whom  we  converse,  or 
amongst  whom  we  are  conversant,  we  may  be 
said  to  understand  something,  at  least  they  are 
familiar  to  us;  we  are  not  surprised  with  appear- 
ances which  every  day  occur.  But  of  the  workl 
and  the  life  to  which  we  are  destined,  and  of  the 
beings  amongst  whom  we  may  be  brought^  the 
case  IS  altogether  different.  Here  is  no  expenence 
to  explain  Uiings ;  no  use  or  familiarity  to  take 
off  surprise,  to  reconcile  us  to  difficulties,  to  assist 
our  apprehension.  In  the  new  order  of  things, 
according  to  the  new  laws  of  nature,  every  thing 
will  be  suitable;  suitable  to  the  beings  who  are  to 
occupy  the  future  worid;  but  that  suitableness 
cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  possibly  perceived  by 
us,  until  we  are  acquainted  with  that  order  ana 
with  those  beings.  So  that  it  arises,  as  it  were, 
from  the  necessity  of  things,  that  what  is  told  us 
by  a  divine  messenger  of  heavenly  afftira,  of  af- 
faire purely  spiritual,  that  is,  relating  purely  to 
another  worid,  must  be  so  comprehended  by  ns, 
as  to  excite  admiration. 

But,  secondly ;  partially  as  we  may,  or  perhaps 
must,  comprehenJ  this  subject,  in  common  with 
aU  subjects  which  relate  stnctly  and  solely  to  the 
nature  of  our  future  life,  we  may  comprehend  it 
ouite  sufficiently  for  one  purpose;  and  that  is  gra- 
titude. It  was  only  for  a  moral  purpose  that  the 
thing  was  revealed  at  all ;  and  Inat^urpoee  is  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation.  This  was  the 
use  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  who  knew 
the  most,  made  of  their  knowledge.  This  was  the 
turn  they  gave  to  their  meditations  upon  the  sub- 
ject; the  impression  it  lefl  upon  their  hearts. 
Tiiat  a  great  and  happy  Being  should  voluntarily 
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imter  the  world  in  a  mMn  and  low  oondition,  mod 
humble  himielf  to  a  death  upon  the  crmb,  that », 
to  be  executed  aa  a  malefiunor,  in  order,  by  what- 
ever meant  it  was  done,  to  Dtomote  toe  attain- 
ment of  lalvation  to  mankind,  and  to  each  and 
eveiy  one  of  themselves,  wai^  theme  they  dwelt 
upon  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  thank/uhiess; 
because  they  were  feelings  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefit.  Earthly  benefits  are 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  are  heavenly. 
That  tkejf  felt  from  the  bottom  of  their  souto. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  we  do  not  feel  aa  we  ought 
But  feeling  this,  they  never  oease  to  testify,  to 
acknowledge,  to  express  the  deepest  obligation, 
the  most  devout  consciousness  of  that  obhgation 
to  their  Lord  and  Master;  tohim  whom,  for  what 
he  had  done  and  suffered,  they  regarded  as  the 
finisher  of  their  feith,  and  the  author  of  their  sal- 
yatioo. 


SERMON  XIX. 
(PAET  U.) 

ALL  ITAND  IN  NSED  OF  A  RBDKEMSR. 

Now  cnee  in  the  end  <^  the  world  hath  he  op- 
peared  to  put  away  tin  by  the  •acr\fUe  qfhimr 
«e{^.— Hebrews  ix.  26. 

In  a  former  discourse  upon  this  text  I  have 
shown,  first,  That  the  Scriptures  expressly  state 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  having  an  efficacy  in 
the  procurement  of  human  salvation,  which  is  not 
attributed  to  the  death  or  sufferings  of  any  other 
perKm,  however  patiently  undeigone,  or  unde- 
servedly inflicted  ;  and  fiuther,  it  appears  that  this 
efficacy  is  quite  consistent  vrith  our  obligation  to 
obedience;  that  good  works  still  remain  the  con- 
dition of  salvation,  though  not  the  cause;  the 
cause  being  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  through 
Jesus  Chnst  There  is  no  man  Uving,  perhaps, 
who  has  considered  seriously  the  state  of  hisscAil, 
to  whom  this  is  not  a  consoling  doctrine,  and  a 
grateful  truth.  But  there  are  some  situations  of 
mind  which  dbpose  us  to  feel  the  weight  and  im- 
poitance  of  tlus  doctrine  more  than  others.  These 
situations  I  will  endeavour  to  describe;  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  point  out  how  much  more  satisfectory 
it  is  to  have  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  the 
mercies  of  our  Creator  excited  towards  ua,  and 
coomiunicated  to  us  by  and  through  that  Savbur 
and  Redeemer,  to  confide  in  and  rely  upon,  than 
any  ^unds  of  merit  in  ourselves. 

First,  then,  souls  which  are  really  labouring  and 
endeavouring  after  salvation,  and  with  sincenty — 
such  souls  are  every  hour  made  sensible,  deeply 
sensible,  of  the  defideney  and  imperfection  .of 
their  endeavours.  Had  they  no  ground,  therefore, 
for  hope,  but  merU.  that  is  to  say,  could  they  fook 
for  nothing  more  than  what  they  should  stricUy 
demrve^  their  prospect  would  be  very  uncomforta- 
ble. I  see  not  how  they  could  look  for  heaven  at 
all.  They  may  form  a  conception  of  a  virtue  and 
obedience  which  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a 
high  reward ;  but  when  they  come  to  review  their 
own  performances,  and  to  compare  them  with  that 
conception;  when  they  see  how  short  they  have 
proved  of  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  of 
what  they  might  have  been,  how  weak  and  brokgi 


were  their  best  oflfees;  tbejr  wiD  be  the  fim  to 
confess,  that  it  is  infinitely  ior  tlieir  comiHt  dm 
they  have  some  other  resource  than  their  owb 
righteousness.  .  One  infellifaAe  effect  of  sinoeri^ 
in  our  endeavours  is,  to  beget  in  us  a  knowledfe 
of  our  imperfections.  The  carekas,.  the  hewlkas, 
the  thoughtless,  the  nominal  Christian,  feels  no 
want  of  a  Saviour,  an  intercessor^  a  medialor,  be- 
cause he  feds  not  lus  own  defecta.  Tryineanest 
to  perform  the  duties  of  lehgion,  and  yon  wiH  aooB 
leant  how  incomplete  your  best  perfonDanceasBe. 
I  can  hardly  mention  a  bianch  of  our  duty,  which 
is  not  liable  to  be  both  impure  in  the  motive,  and 
imperfect  in  the  execution ;  or  a  branch  of  our 
duty  in  which  our  endeavoun  can  found  thdr 
hopes  (rif  acceptance  upon  any  thing  but  extended 
mercy,  and  the  eflkacy  of  those  meana  and 
causes  which  have  procured  it  to  be  00  extended, 

In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  the  case  with  ear 
acta  of  piety  and  devotion  1  We  may  aiUt, 
that  pure  and  perfect  pi^  has  a  natmai  title  to 
reward  at  the  hand  of  God.  But  ia  ooia  ever 
such  1  To  be  pure  in  ite  motiv^  it  ought  to  pea- 
ceed  firom  a  aense  of  God  Alnoghty'a  goodness 
towards  us,  and  from  no  other  aouroe,  or  oaase, 
or  motive  whatsoever.  Whereaa  even  j/kn^ 
comparatively  pious  men,  will  acknowledse  tfart 
authority,  custom,  decency,  imitatian,  have  a 
share  in  most  of  their  rdigious  exeiciaea,  and 
that  they  cannot  warrant  any  of  their  devotioas 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  these  cauaea  I 
would  not  spMk  diBparegingly  of  the  conssden- 
tions  here  recited.  They  are  oftentimea  neces- 
sary inducements,  and  they  may  be  the  meana  of 
bringing  ua  to  better ;  but  still  it  ii  true,  that  devo- 
tion 18  not  pure  in  its  origin,  unless  it  flow  tnm 
a  sense  of  >>od  Almighty's  goodness,  unmixed 
with  any  other  reason.  But  if  our  worship  of 
God  be  defective  in  ite  principle,  and  often  debaaed 
by  the  mixture  of  impure  motivea,  it  is  still  moce 
deficient,  when  we  come  to  regard  it  in  ite  per- 
formances. Our  devotions  are  broken  and  inter- 
rupted, or  they  are  cold  and  languid.  Worldly 
thoughte  intrude  themselves  upon  them.  Our 
worioly  heart  is  tied  down  to  the  earth.  Our 
devotions  are  unworthy  of  God.  We  lift  not  op 
our  bearto  unto  him.  Our  treasure  is  upon  eazth, 
and  our  heaita  are  with  our  treasure.  Thst 
heavenly-mindedness  which  ought  to  be  insefaoa- 
ble  ficom  religious  exercises  does  not  aooompaoj 
ours;  at  least  not  constantly.  I  «fak  not  now 
of  the  hypocrite  in  religion,  of  him  who  onj^ 
makes  a  ahow  of  it  His  case  comes  not  witfain 
our  present  consideration.  I  speak  of  those  who 
are  sincere  men.  These  fed  the  imperfectioa  of 
their  services,  and  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
not  stated  it  more  strongly  than  what  is  true. 
Imperfection  cleaves  to  every  part  of  it.  Our 
thsiikfulnesB  b  never  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  any 
thiiii,^  like  il;  and  it  is  only  \*hen  wl-  lui\c  wmm 
IKirtiJ  ular  fn^aHtHi  Iitf  ht*irig  ji|f:«AnJ  tliai  wp  ata 
lijcinkfoJ  ni  all,  Fom^iW  is  ajit  contLnuAffly  ta 
^Uiil  ujjoii  us  in  oiir  wursliip  :  ohm^  *  —  -- 

i>Uf  iJUhIk  worship ;   and  forma litj 
the    1111  mi'^i  lilt!  i-   conscioiusritiisa   uf 
doing;    whith  con^rioiiisria 
dcvtjLion  ;  all  that  we 
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BiQch  defkfency  and  imperiectkm  to  be  paised 
over,  before  ouriervke  can  be  deemed  in  its  natare 
an  acceptable  service.  That  such  servicee,  there- 
lore,  should,  in  foct,  be  allowed  and  accepted, 
and  that  to  no  leas  an  end  and  purpose  than  the 
attainment  of  heaven,  is  an  act  of  abounding 
gnkoe  and  goodness  in  Him  who  accepts  them ; 
and  we  are  taught  in  Scripture,  that  this  so  much 
wanted  grace  and  goodness  afwunds  towards  us 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  particularly  through 
his  sufferings  and  his  death. 

But  to  pass  from  our  acts  of  worship,  which 
form  a  oarticular  part  only  of  our  duty  to  Grod ; 
to  pass  from  these  to  ourgeneral  duty,  what,  let 
us  aak,  is  that  duty  1  What  is  our  duty  towards 
Ood  1  No  other,  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us, 
than  "  to  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 
•oul,  with  all  our  strength,  and  with  all  our  mind :" 
Luke  X.  27.  Are  we  conscious  of  such  love  to 
such  a  degree?  If  we  are  not,  then,  in  a  most 
fundamental  duty,  we  fail  of  being  what  we  ought 
to  be.  Here,  then,  as  before,  is  a  call  for  pardon- 
ing mercy  on  the  part  of  Uod  ;  which  mercy  is 
extended  to  us  by  the  intervention  of  Jesus 
Christ;  at  least  so  the  Scriptures  represent  it 

In  our  duties  towards  one  another,  it  may  be 
aaid,  that  our  performances  are  more  adequate  to 
our  obligation,  than  in  our  duties  to  God ;  that 
the  subjects  of  them  lie  more  level  with  our  capa- 
city; and  there  may  be  truth  in  this  observation. 
But  still  I  am  afraid,  that  both  in  principle  and 
execution  our  performances  are  not  only  defective, 
bat  defective  in  a  degree  which  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  The  rule  laid  down  for  us  is 
thia,  *|  to  love  our  neighbour  aa  ourselves."  Which 
rule,  in  fiict,  enioins,  that  our  benevolence  be  as 
■trong  as  our  self-interest :  that  we  be  as  anxious 
to  do  good,  as  quick  to  discover,  as  eager  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  doin^  it,  ana  as  active, 
and  resolute,  and  persevering  m  our  endeavours 
to  do  it,  as  we  are  anxious  for  ourselves,  and 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest  Now 
is  this  the  case  with  us  1  Wherein  it  is  net,  we 
lall  below  our  rule.  In  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  this  rule  was  given  from  his  own 
mouth,  you  may  read  how  it  operated ;  and  their 
example  proves,  what  some  deny,  the  possibility 
of  the  thmg ;  namely,  of  benevolence  being  as 
strong  a  motive  as  self-interest  They  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  religion  was  the  greatest  posHible  good 
that  could  be  done  unto  mem:  was  the  bluest 
act  of  benevolence  they  could  exercise.  And. 
accordingly,  they  set  about  this  work,  and  carried 
it  on  with  aa  much  energy,  as  much  order,  as 
much  perseverance,  through  as  great  toils  and 
labours,  as  many  suflerings  and  difficulties,  as 
any  perwn  ever  pursued  a  scheme  for  their  own 
interest,  or  for  the  making  of  a  fortune.  They 
could  not  possibly  have  done  more  for  their  own 
sakea  than  what  they  did  for  the  sake  of  others. 
They  literally  loved  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves.   Some  have  followed  their  example  in 


thod  of  usefulness,  which  the  office  of  the  apostles 
cast  upon  them,  is  the  only  method,  or  that  it  is  a 
method  even  competent  to  many.  Doing  good, 
without  any  selfish  woridly  motive  for  doing  it,  is 
the  grand  thing :  the  mode  must  he  regulated  by 
opportunity  ami  occasion.  To  whkh  may  be 
4  C 


added,  that  in  those  whose  power  of  < 
according  to  any  mode,  is  small,  the  principle  of 
benevolence  will  at  least  restrain  them  from  d<Hng 
harm.  If  the  principle  be  subsisting  in  their  hearts, 
it  will  have  this  oneration  at  least  I  ask  there- 
fore again,  as  I  aaked  before,  are  we  as  solicitous 
to  seize  opportunities,  to  look  out  for  and  embrace 
occasions  of  doing  good,  as  we  are  certainly  soli- 
citous to  lay  hold  of  opportunities  of  making  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves,  and  to  embrace  all  occasions 
of  profit  and  self-interest  1  Nay,  is  benevolence 
strong  enough  to  hold  our  hand,  when  stretched 
out  for  mischief  1  is  it  always  sufficient  to  make 
us  consider  what  misery  we  are  producing,  whilst 
we  are  compassing  a  selfish  end,  or  gratifying  a 
lawless  passion  of  our  own  1  Do  the  two  princi- 
ples of  oenevolenoe  and  self-interest  possess  any 
degree  of  parallelism  and  equality  in  our  hearts, 
and  in  our  conduct  1  If  they  do,  then  so  fiu-  we 
come  up  to  our  rule.  Wherein  they  do  not,  as  I 
said  before,  we  fall  below  it. 

When  not  only  the  generality  of  mankind,  but 
even  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  do  their  outy, 
apply  the  standard  to  themselves,  they  are  made 
to  learn  the  humiliating  lesson  of  their  own  defi- 
ciency. That  such  our  deficiency  should  be 
overlooked,  so  as  not  to  become  the  loss  to  us  of 
happiness  after  death ;  that  our  poor,  weak,  hum- 
ble endeavours  to  comply  with  our  Saviour's  role 
should  be  received  ana  not  rejected ; — I  say,  if  we 
hope  for  this,  we  must  hope  for  it  not  on  the 
ground  of  congruity  or  desert^  which  it  will  not 
bear,  but  from  the  extreme  benignity  of  a  merciful 
God,  and  the  availing  mediation  of  a  Redeemer. 
You  will  observe  that  I  am  still,  and  have  been 
all  along,  speaking  of  sincere  men,  of  those  who 
are  in  earnest  in  their  duty,  and  in  religion ;  and 
I  say,  upon  the  strength  of  what  has  been  alleged, 
that  even  these  persons,  when  they  read  in  SctId- 
ture  of  the  riches  of  the  goodness  of  God,  of  tne 
powerful  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  of  his 
mediation  and  continual  intercession,  know  and 
feel  in  their  hearts  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
them  all. 

In  that  remaining  class  of  duties,  which  are 
called  duties  to  ourselves,  the  observation  we  have 
made  upon  the  deficienc^^  of  our  endeavours  ap- 
plies with  equal  or  with  greater  force.  More  is 
here  wanted  than  the  mere  command  of  our  ac- 
tions. The  heart  itself  is  to  be  regulated;  the 
hardest  thing  in  this  worid  to  mana^.  The 
afifections  and  passions  are  to  be  kept  in  order ; 
constant  evil  propensities  are  to  be  constantly 
oppoeed.  I  apprehend  that  every  sincere  man  is 
conscious  how  unable  he  is  to  fulfil  this  part  of 
his  duty,  even  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  if  our 
conscience  accuse  us,  "  God  is  greater  than  our 
conscience,  and  knoweth  all  things."  If  we  see 
our  sad  fellings.  He  must 

God  forbid  that  any  thing  I  say,  either  upon 
this  or  the  other  branches  of  our  duty,  should 
damp  our  endeavours.  Let  them  be  as  vigorous 
and  as  steadfast  as  they  can.  They  will  be  so  if 
we  are  sincere ;  and  without  sincerity  there  is  no 
hope;  none  whatever.  But  there  wul  always  be 
left  enough,  infinitely  more  than  enough,  to  hum- 
ble self-sufiiciency. 

Contemplate,  then,  what  is  placed  before  us — 
heaven.  Understand  what  heaven  is:  a  state 
of  happiness  after  death ;  exceeding  what,  with- 
out experience,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive, 
and  unlimited  in  duration.    Thisjs  a  re|^  in- 
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finitely  beyond  any  thing  we  can  pretend  to,  as 
of  Tight,  as  merited,  as  due.  Some  distinction 
between  us  and  others,  between  the  comparative- 
ly good  and  the  bad,  might  be  expected ;  but  on 
these  grounds^  not  such  a  rewara  as  this,  even 
were  our  services,  I  mean  the  services  of  sincere 
men,  perfect.  But  such  services  as  oure,  in  truth, 
are,  such  services  as,  in  fiict,  we  perform,  so  poor, 
so  deficient,  so  broken,  so  mixed  with  alloy,  so 
imperfect  both  in  principle  and  execution,  what 
have  they  to  lock  for  upon  their  own  foundation  1 
When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  speak  to  us  of  a 
redeemer,  a  mediator,  an  intercessor  for  us ;  when 
they  dtspUiy  and  inagnify  the  exceeding  great 
mercies  of  Uod,  as  set  forth  in  the  salvation  of 
man,  according  to  any  mode  whatever  which  he 
might  be  pleas^  to  appoint,  and  therefore  in  that 
mode  which  the  Qoepel  holds  forth ;  they  teach 
us  no  other  doctrine  than  that  to  which  the  actual 
deficiencies  of  our  duty  and  a  just  consciousness 
and  acknowledgment  of  these  deficiencies,  must 
naturally  carry  our  own  minds.  What  we  feel 
in  ourselves  corresponds  with  what  we  read  in 
Scripture. 


SERMON  XX. 

THE  EPFICICT  OP  THE  DEATH  OP  CHRIST  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  NECESSITY  OP  A  GOOD 
LIPE :  THE  ONE  BEINO  THE  CAUSE,  THE  OTHER 
THE  CONDITION  OP  SALVATION. 

What  ahaU  ve  say  then  ?  shall  we  continue  in 
»m,  that  ^ace  may  abound  ?  Cfod  forbid. — 
Romans  vi.  1. 

The  same  Scri^ures  which  repesent  the  death 
of  Christ  as  having  that  which  belongs  to  the 
death  of  no  other  person,  namely,  an  cmScacy  in 
procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  are  also  constant 
and  uniform  in  representing  th«  necessity  of  our 
own  endeavours^f  our  own  good  works  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  go  further.  They  foresaw 
that  in  stating,  and  still  more  when  tney  went 
about  to  extol  and  magnify  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
instrumental  to  salvation,  they  were  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion,  that  men's  own  vrorks, 
their  own  virtue,  their  personal  endeavours,  were 
superseded  and  dispensed  with.  In  proportion  as 
the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  effectual, 
in  the  same  proportion  were  these  less  necessary : 
if  the  death  of  Christ  was  suflident,  if  redemption 
was  complete,  then  were  these  not  necessary  at 
alL  They  foresaw  that  some  woukl  draw  this 
consequence  firom  thdr  doctrine,  and  they  provided 
against  it 

It  is  observable,  that  the  same  consequence 
might  be  deduced  from  the  goodness  of  God  in 
any  way  of  reprpsenting  it :  not  onl;^  in  the  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  way  in  which  it  is  represent- 
ed in  the  redemption  of  the  worid  liy  Jesus  Christ, 
but  in  an^  other  way.  St.  Paul,  for  one,  was  sen- 
sible of  tlus.  and  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
goodness  or  God,  even  in  general  terms,  he  takes 
care  to  pmnt  out  the  only  true  turn  wmch  ought 
to  be  fflven  to  it  in  our  thoughts — "  Despisest  thou 
the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
long  suffering :  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of 
God  leadeth  ttiee  to  repentance  1"  as  if  he  had 
««id,— With  thee,  I  perceive,  that  the  considera- 


tion of  the  goodness  of  God,  leads  to  the  aBowing 
of  thyself  m  sin :  this  is  not  to  know  what  thsft 
consideration  ought  in  truth  to  lead  to :  it  < 
to  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and  to  no  olberc 
sbn. 

Again :  When  the  apostle  had  been  nyfwkmg 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  dispbyed  by  the  wick- 
edness of  man;  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  nns- 
construction  to  which  this  representatioo  was  fia- 
ble,  and  which  it  had,  in  fiict,  experienced :  wfakk 
misconstruction  be  states  thus, — "  We  beafandcv- 
ously  reported,  and  some  affirm,  that  we  sa^,  kt 
us  ao  evil  that  good  may  come."  This  insuraa- 
tion,  however,  he  regards  as  nothing  leas  than  an 
uniiiir  and  wilful  perversion  of  his  woida,  and  d 
the  words  of  other  Christian  teachen:  therefore 
he  says  concerning  those  who  did  thus  povot 
them,  "  their  condemnation  is  just :"  tbey  wffl  be 
justly  condemned  for  thus  abvming  the  doctrine 
which  we  teach.  The  passage,  however,  dearty 
shows,  that  the  application  of  their  exprewMiB  to 
the  encouragement  of  lioentaousDess  of  life,  wsa 
an  application  contrary  to  their  inteHtioD;  and,  in 
fiict,  a  petversion  of  theb  words. 

In  like  manner  in  the  same  chapter,  our  apostle 
had  no  sooner  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  "  a  msn 
u  justified  by  fiiith  without  the  deeds  of  the  kw,'* 
than  he  checks  himsdf,  as  it  were,  by  sobkiining 
this  proviso:  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  foith  1  God  forbid :  yea.  we  estabfish  the 
kw."  Whatever  he  meant  by  nis  aaseitioo  oob- 
cerning  kith,  he  takes  care  to  let  them  know  hs 
did  not  mean  this,  "to  make  void  the  kw,"  or  to 
dispense  with  obedience. 

But  the  clearest  text  to  our  purpose  k  that,  nn> 
doubtedly,  which  I  have  prefixed  to  thk  disooaise. 
Saint  Paul,  after  expatiating  largely  upon  the 
"grace,"  that  k,  the  favour,  kindness,  and  mercy 
of  God,  the  extent,  the  greatness,  the  comprebeii- 
siveness  Of  that  mercy,  as  manifested  in  the  Chik- 
tian  dispensation,  puts  thk  question  to  hk  reader 
— "  What  shall  we  say  then  1  shall  we  continae 
in  dn,  that  grace  may  aboundl''  whidi  he  an- 
swera  by  a  strong  negative— "God  forbid."  Wha 
the  apostle  designed  in  thk  passage  k  soffideot- 
ly  evident  Heiuiew  in  what  manner  some  migfeft 
be  apt  to  construe  hk  expreasions;  and  be  an- 
ticipates their  mistake.  He  k  beforehand  with 
them,  by  protesting  against  any  such  oae  baag 
made  ot  his  doctrine;  which,  yet  he  was  awase, 
might  by  possibility  be  made. 

By  way  of  showing  scripturaHy  the  ofaGgatioB 
and  the  necessity  of  personal  endeavoun  after 
virtue,  all  the  numerous  texts  which  exhort  to  vir- 
tue, and  admonish  us  against  vice,  might  bs 
ouoted ;  for  they  are  all  mrectly  to  the  pucpose: 
that  k  we  might  quote  every  page  of  the  r^cw 
Testament  "Not  every  one  that  saith  onto  me^ 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  mto  the  kingdom  of  hea^ 
ven;  but  he  thatdoeththewillofmyFstbcrwhkk 
k  in  heaven."  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them."— In  both  these  texts  tbb 
reward  attends  the  (i9»f|ur.*  the  promise  k  annexed 
to  works.  Again:  "To  them,  who  by  patw 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  fin-  gkry  and  i 
mortality,  eternal  life:  but  unto  them  that  are  a 
tentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighte- 
ousness, tribulation,  and  anguish  upon  eve ^* 

of  main  that  doetheviL"  Again:  "Ufthei 
namely,  certain  enumerated  vices,  "  1  tell ; 
fore,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  tlist  ^ley 
wUch  do  .uch  ^^  ^m§^  •^  "* 
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dom  of  God."  These  are  a  few  amongst  many 
texts  of  the  same  efiect,  and  they  are  sach  as  can 
never  be  got  over.  Stronger  terms  cannot  be  de- 
▼ised  thui  what  are  here  used.  Were  the  pur- 
pose, therefore,  sunply  to  prove  from  Scripture  the 
iiecessit3r  of  virtue,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  so  iar 
as  salvation  is  concerned,  these  texts  are  decisive. 
fiut  when  an  answer  is  to  be  given  to  those,  who 
so  interpret  certain  passages  or  the  apostolic  writ- 
inffs,  especiaUy  the  passages  which  speak  of  the 
emcacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  draw  such  in- 
ferences from  these  passages,  as  amount  to  a  dis- 
pensing with  the  oUigations  of  virtue;  then  the 
pest  method  of  proving,  that  theirs  cannot  be  a 
right  interpretation,  nor  theirs  just  inferences,  is  by 
•howin^,  which  fortunately,  we  are  aUe  to  do, 
that  it  IS  the  very  interpretatbn,  and  these  the 
Tery  inferences,  which  tne  apoetJes  were  them- 
selves aware  of,  which  they  provided  affainst,  and 
which  they  protested  against  The  four  texU, 
quoted  from  the  apostolic  writings  in  this  discourse, 
were  ouoted  with  this  view :  and  they  may  be  con- 
aiderea,  I  think,  as  showing  the  mincu  of  the 
authors  upon  the  point  in  question  more  determi- 
nately  than  any  general  exhortation  to  good  works, 
or  any  general  ^undation  afminst  sm  coukl  do. 
I  assume,  therefore,  as  a  proved  pointy  that  what- 
aver  was  said  by  the  apostles  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  death  of  Cnrist.  was  said  by  them  un- 
der an  apprehension  that  tney  did  not  thereby  in 
any  manner  relax  the  motives,  the  ohlifation,  or 
the  necessity  of  good  works.  But  still  there  is 
another  important  question  behind ;  namely,  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  what  the  apostles  have  said, 
€^  umj  have  meant  to  say^  there  be  not,  in  the  nature 
of  thmgs,  an  invincible  inconsistency  between  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity 
ofasoodlife;  whether  those  two  propositions  can, 
in  fir  reasoning,  stand  together:  or  whether  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  if  the  death  of 
Chcist  be  efficacious,  then  good  works  are  no 
longer  neoeasaiy;  and,  oa  the  other  hand,  that  if 
0OM  works  be  adll  necessary,  then  is  the  death 
of  Christ  not  efficacious. 

Now,  to  give  an  account  of  tlus  question,  and 
af  the  diffimty^  which  it  seems  to  present,  we 
wxM  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  business  of  salva- 
tion there  are  naturally  and  properiy  two  things, 
wiz,  the  cause  and  the  condition ;  and  that  these 
two  thin^  are  different.  We  should  see  better 
the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  if  we  would  allow 
ourselves  io  consider  well  what  »alvaHonia:  what 
the  bein^  saved  means.  It  is  nothing  less  than, 
aftar^  this  Hie  is  ended,  being  phu»d  in  a  state  of 
happiness  exceedingly  great,  both  in  decree  and 
duration ;  a  state,  concerning  which  the  folfowing 
things  are  said:  "the  sufienngs  of  thu  present 
worn  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
fffory  that  shall  be  revealed."  "  G|od  hath  in  store 
S»r  us  such  things  as  pass  man's  underetan^ng." 
So  that,  you  see,  it  is  not  simply  escaping  punish- 
ment, simply  bonf  excused  or  foigiven,  simply 
being  compensatedor  repaid  for  the  little  good  we 
do,  mit  it  is  infinitely  more.  Heaven  is  infinitely 
greater  than  mere  compensation,  which  natural  re- 
Egion  itself  might  lead  us  to  expect.  What  do 
tSe  Scriptures  call  it  1  "GHory,  nonour,  immor- 
tality, eternal  life."  "  To  them  that  seek  for  fflory 
and  honour  and  immOTtality,  eternal  life."  Will 
any  one  then  contend,  that  salvation  in  this  sense, 
and  to  this  extent ;  that  heaven,  eternal  Ufe,  gfoiy , 
honour,  immortality;  that  a  happiness  such  as 


that  there  is  no  way  of  describing  it.  but  by  say- 
ing that  it  surpasses  human  comprenensbn,  that 
it  casts  the  sufierings  of  this  life  at  such  a  distance, 
as  not  to  beer  any  comparison  with  it:  will  any 
one  contend,  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  virtue 
deserves,  what,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  by 
its  own  merit,  it  is  entitled  to  took  forward  to,  and 
to  receive  1  The  greatest  virtue  that  man  ever 
attained  has  no  such  pretensions.  The  best  good 
action  that  man  ever  performed  has  no  claim  to 
this  extent,  or  any  thing  tike  it  It  is  out  of  all 
calculation,  and  comparison,  and  proportion  above, 
■and  more  than  any  human  works  can  possibly  de- 
serve. 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  that  endea- 
vours after  virtue  should  procure,  and  that  they 
will,  in  fact,  procure,  to  those  who  sincerely  exert 
them,  such  immense  blessings?  To  what,  but  to 
the  voluntary  bounty  of  Almighty  God,  who,  in 
his  inexpressible  ffood  pleasure,  hath  appointed  it 
so  to  be !  The  oeni^nity  of  Qod  towards  man 
hath  made  him  this  inconceivably  advantageous 
ofier.  But  a  most  kind  ofler  may  still  be  a  condi- 
tional offer.  And  this^  though  an  infinitely  grar 
dous  and  beneficial  ofier,  is  still  a  conditional  of- 
fer, and  the  performance  of  the  conditions  is  as 
necessary  as  if  it  had  been  an  ofier  of  mere  retri- 
bution. The  kindness,  the  bounty,  the  genero- 
sity of  the  offer,  do  not  make  it  leas  necessary  to 
perform  the  conditions,  but  more  so.  A. condi- 
tional oflfer  may  be  infinitely  kind  on  the  part  of 
the  benefector  who  makes  it,  may  be  infinitely  be- 
neficial to  those  to  whom  it  is  mada  If  it  be  from 
a  prince  or  governor,  may  be  infinitely  gracious 
and  mercifiil  on  hb  part ;  and  yet,  being  condi- 
tional, the  condition  u  as  necessary,  as  if  the  of- 
fer haid  been  no  more  than  that  of'^  scanty  wages 
by  a  hard  taskmaster. 

In  considering  this  matter  in  general^  the  whole 
of  it  appeara  to  be  very  plain;  yet,  when  we  ap- 
ply the  consideration  to  religion,  there  are  two  mia- 
takes  into  which  we  are  very  uable  to  fiill.  The 
first  is,  that  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  exceed- 
ingly ffreat  kindness  of  the  ofier,  we  are  apt  to 
infer,  uiat  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  made, 
will  not  be  exacted.  Does  that  at  all  follow  i 
Because  the  offer,  even  with  these  conditions,  is 
represented  to  be  the  fruit  of  love,  and  mercy,  and 
kindness,  and  is  in  truth  so,  and  is  most  justly  so 
to  be  accounted,  does  it  follow  that  the  conditions 
of  the  offer  are  not  necessary  to  be  performedl 
This  is  one  error  into  which  we  slide,  a^nst 
which  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  most  diligent- 
ly;  for  it  is  not  simply  felse  in  its  principle,  but 
most  pernicious  in  its  application;  its  applica- 
tion always  being  to  countenance  us  in  some  sin 
which  we  wiU  not  relinquish.  The  second  mis- 
take is,  that  when  we  have  performed  the  conditions, 
or  think  that  we  have  performed  the  conditions, 
or  when  we  endeavour  to  perform  the  conditions, 
upon  which  the  reward  is  offered,  we  forthwith 
attribute  our  obtaining  the  reward  to  this  our  per- 
formance or  endeavour,  and  not  to  that  which  is 
the  beginning  and  foundation,  and  cause  of  the 
whole,  the  true  and  proper  cause,  namely,  the 
kindness  and  bounty  of  the  original  offer.  This 
turn  of  thought  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former,  it 
is  necessary  to  warn  you  against  ^  For  it  has 
these  consequences ;  it  damps  our  gratitude  to  God, 
it  takes  off  our  attention  irom  Him. 

Some,  who  aUow  the  necessity  of  good  works  to 
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oooditioiif  of  ialvadoii.  Bat  this,  I  think,  is  a  dis- 
tinction too  refined  ibr  common  Uhristian  appre- 
hension. If  they  be  necessary  to  salvation,  tnc^ 
are  conditions  of  salvation,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  not  now  before  us. 

^  But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our 
discourse.  Our  observations  have  earned  us  thus 
fiu";  tliat  in  the  business  of  human  salvation  there 
are  two  most  momentous  considerations,  the 
cause  and  the  conditions,  and  that  these  consider- 
ations are  distinct.  I  now  proceed  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  of  Christ  and  the  necessity  of  a  Iioly 
lifcj  (by  which  1  mean  sincere  endeavours  after 
hohneas;)  because  the  first^  the  death  of  Christ, 
relates  to  the  cause  of  salvation ;  the  second,  name- 
1^,  good  works,  respects  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion; and  that  the  cause  of  salvation  is  one  thing, 
the  conditions  another. 

The  cause  of  salvation  b  the  finee  win,  the  free 
^,  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  That  alone  is 
Uie  source,  and  fountain,  and  cause  of  salvation ; 
the  origin  from  which  it  springs,  from  which  all 
our  hopes  of  attaining  to  it  are  derived.  This 
cause  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any  thing  we  do, 
or  can  do,  but  in  GKxl,  in  his  good  will  and  plea- 
sure. It  18,  as  we  have  before  shown,  in  the  ^ra- 
dousneas  of  the  original  offer.  Therefore,  what- 
ever shall  have  moved  and  excited,  and  conciliated 
that  good  will  and  pleasure,  so  as  to  have  procured 
that  oflbr  to  be  made,  or  shall  have  formed  any 
part  or  portion  of  the  motive  from  which  it  was 
made,  may  most  truly  and  property  be  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  human  salvation. 

This  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the 
death  of  Chriirt.  It  is  attributed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  of  expression,  but  this  is  the  substance  of 
them  all.  Me  is  "a  sacrifice,  an  oflering  to  God ; 
a  propitiation ;  the  precious  sacrifice  foreordained ; 
the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
the  lamb  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Weare  washed  in  his  blood;  we  are  justified  by 
his  bk)od ;  we  are  saved  from  wrath  through  hhn ; 
he  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
iust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  Grod."  All  these 
terms,  and  many  more  t&t  are  used,  assert  in  sul>- 
•tance  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  procunng  of  human  salva- 
tion. To  give  to  these  expressions  their  proper 
moment  and  import,  it  is  necessary  to  refibct,  over 
and  over  afain,  and  by  reflection  to  impress  our 
minds  with  a  just  idea,  what  and  how  great  a 
thing  salvation  is;  for  it  is  by  means  of  that  idea 
alone,  that  we  can  ever  come  to  be  sensible,  how 
imspeakably  important,  how  inestimable  in  value, 
any  efikacy  which  operates  upon  that  event  must 
be  to  08  all.  The  highest  terms  in  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  that  efliaucy  are  not  too  ^xeat : 
cannot  be  too  great;  because  it  respects  an  inter- 
est and  an  event  so  vast,  so  momentous,  as  to  make 
all  other  interests,  and  all  other  events,  in  com- 
parison contemptible. 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  briefly  this.  There 
may  appear,  and  to  many  there  has  appeared,  to 
be  an  inconsistency  or  incompatibility  between  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity 
of  sincere  endeavours  after  obedience.  When  tte 
subject  is  pfoperiy  examined,  there  turns  out  to 
be  no  such  incompatibility.  The  graciousnessof 
an  ofht  does  not  diminish  the  necessity  of  the 
eondition.  Suppose  a  prince  to  promise  to  one  of 
his  mbjects^  upcm  compliaiioe  wUh  certain  terms, 


and  the  performanoe  of  certain  duties,  a  rewod^ 
in  magnitude  and  value,  out  of  all  competition  be- 
yond Die  merit  of  the  compliance,  the  desert  of 
the  performance;  to  what  shall  such  a  subject 
ascribe  Uie  happiness  held  out  to  him  %  He  isin 
ungrateful  man,  if  he  attribute  it  to  any  canse 
whatever,  but  to  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  his 
prince  in  malunghim  theoffcr;orif  heaofiersny 
consideration,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  interfere  with, 
or  diminish  nis  sense  of  that  bounty  and  good- 
noes.  Still  it  is  true,  that  he  will  not  obtain  whit 
u  offered,  unless  he  comply  with  the  terms.  So 
fiu"  h&B  compliance  is  a  conditioQ  of  his  happi- 
ness. But  the  grand  thing  is  the  oflfer  bemg 
made  at  all.  Tluit  is  the  ground  and  ori^  cf 
the  whole.  That  is  the  cause ;  and  is  ascnfaafale 
to  favour,  ffnioe,  and  goodness,  on  the  part  of  the 
prince,  and  to  nothing  else.  It  would,  theteforei, 
DC  the  last  degree  of  ingratitude  in  such  a  subject, 
to  forget  bis  prince  whOe  he  thought  of  himself; 
to  forget  the  caute^  whilst  he  thouj^ht  of  the  eau- 
dition ;  to  regard  every  thing  promised  as  merited. 
The  generosiW,  the  kindness,  the  voluntariness, 
the  bounty  of*^  the  ori^al  o&r,  come  by  this 
means  to  be  neglected  m  his  mind  entirely.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  describes  cor  situation  with  re- 
spect to  Uod.  The  k>ve,  goodness,  and  grace  of 
God,  in  making  us  a  tender  of  aahatioa,  and  the 
effects  of  the  death  of  Christ,  do  not  diminish  the 
necessity  or  the  obligation  of  the  condition  of  tlte 
tender,  which  is  sincere  endeavours  alter  holiness; 
nor  are  in  any  wise  inconaistent  with  siichohGgi- 
tion. 
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Pure  Ttligion  and  undefUed  b^ore  Chd  andtke 
F\Uher,  is  thU,  7b  vint  thefatheriem  mtd  »i- 
d&wa  in  their  <\fflUtum^  and  to  keep  hSma^ 
unspotted  from  the  world. — James  L  S7. 

NoTHTNa  can  be  more  useful  than 
views  of  our  duty,  if  they  be  well  drawn  : 
rightly  understood.  It  is  a  great  advantage  la 
have  our  business  laid  before  ns  altogether;  to 
see  at  one  comprehensive  glance,  as  it  were,  what 
we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  da  Itwoold 
be  a  great  ease  and  sstbfaotion  to  both,  if  it  woe 
possi ble  for  a  master  to  give  his  servant  diieiiioos 
for  his  conduct  in  a  sin^  sentence,  w^iicfa  be,  the 
servant,  had  only  to  apply  and  draw  out  into  line- 
tioe,  as  occasions  oflined  themselves,  in  aider  to 
dischame  every  thing  which  was  required  or  ex- 
pected nom  him.  This,  Vhich  is  not  pncticafale 
m  dvi]  life,  is  in  a  good  degree  so  in  a  lel^poos 
life;  because  a  religious  life  proeeeda  move  upoa 
principle,  leaving  me  exercise  and  nMnifcstatw 
of  that  principle  more  to  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
dividuat  than  it  can  be  left  whcie,  from  the  mt- 
ture  ol[  the  case,  one  man  is  to  act  preciaely  ac- 
cording to  another  man's  direction. 

But  then,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  eesentiany  neoea- 
sary  that  these  summaries  be  well  drawn  np,  awi 
rightly  understood ;  becauseif  they  profess  to  state 
the  whole  of  men's  duties,  yet,  in  fiiict,  state  them 
partially  and  imperfectly,  all  who  resid  them  vn 
misled,  and  dangerously  misled.  In  leUgkn,  as 
in  other  things,  we  are  too  ant  of  pun 
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•abstitute  a  part  for  the  whole.    Substitatinff  a 
part  for  the  whole  is  the  ^nd  tendency  of  hu- 
man corruption,  in  matters  both  of  morality  and 
religion ;  which  propensity  therefore  will  be  en- 
oourafed,  when  that,  which  professes  to  exhibit 
the  whole  of  religion,  does  not,  in  truth,  exhibit 
the  whole.  What  is  there  omitted,  we  shall  omit, 
glad  of  the  occasion  and  excuse.    What  is  not 
set  down  as  our  duty,  we  shall  not  think  our- 
selves obliged  to  perform,  not  caring  to  increase 
the  weight  of  our  own  burden.    This  is  the  case 
whenever  we  use  summaries  of  religion,  which,  in 
truth,  are  imperfect  or  ill  drawn.    But  there  is 
another  case  more  common,  and  productive  of  the 
same  efiect,  and  that  is,  when  we  misconstrue 
these  summary  accounts  of  our  duty ;  principally 
when  we  conceive  of  them  as  intending  to  express 
more  than  they  were  really  intended  to  express. 
For  then  it  comes  to  pass,  that  although  they  be 
right  and  perfect  as  to  what  they  were  intended 
for,  yet  they  are  wron^  and  imperfect  as  to  what 
we  construe  and  conceive  them  for.    This  obwr- 
▼ation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  text.    St. 
James  is  here  describing  religion  not  in  its  prin- 
ciple^ but  in  its  effects ;  and  meaeeffiects  are  truly 
and  jnstly  and  fully  displayed,    itey  are  by  the 
apoflue  made  to  consist  of  two  large  articles ;  in 
soccouring  the  distress  of  others,  and  maintaining 
our  own  innocency.    And  these  two  articles  do 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  effects  of  true  reli- 
gion, which  were  exactly  what  the  apostle  meant 
to  describe.    Had  St.  James  intended  to  have  set 
forth  the  motives  and  principles  of  religion  as  they 
ought  to  subsist  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  I 
doubt  not  but  he  would  have  mentioned  love  to 
Qcd,  and  fidth  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  from  these 
must  spring  every  thiiu:  Kood  and  acceptable  in 
o>ar  actions.    In  natural  objects  it  is  one  thing  to 
describe  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  another  its  fruits 
and  flowers;  and  if  we  think  a  writer  is  describ- 
ing the  roots  and  fibres,  when,  in  truth,  he  is  de- 
scribing the  firuit  or  flowers,  we  shall  mistake  his 
meaning,  and  our  mistake  must  produce  great 
confusion.    So  in  spiritual  af&in,  it  is  one  Siing 
to  set  before  us  the  principle  of  religion,  and  an- 
other the  eflfects  of  it    These  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded.   And  if  we  apply  a  description  to  one 
which  was  intended  for  tne  other,  we  deal  unfidriy 
by  the  writer  of  the  description,  and  erroneously 
hj  ourselves.    Therefore,  nrst,  let  no  one  suppose 
tne  love  of  Ghxl,  the  thinking  of  him,  the  oeing 
mteful  to  him,  the  fearing  to  disobey  him,  not  to 
Ee  necessary  parts  of  true  religion,  because  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  St.  Jamers  account  of  true 
rettgion.    The  answer  is,  that  these  compose  the 
principles  of  true  religion ;  St  James's  account  re- 
lates to  the  effects.    In  like  manner  conoeminj^ 
fidth  in  Jesus  Christ.    St  James  has  recorded  his 
opinion  upon  that  subject.    His  doctrine  is,  that 
toe  tree  which  bears  no  fruit  cannot  be  sound  at 
He  root;  that  the  fidth  which  is  unproductive  is 
not  the  right  fidth ;  but  then  this  is  allowing  (and 
not  denjring,)  that  a  right  fiuth  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  true  virtue;  and  had  our  apostle  been 
askecf  to  state  the  principle  of  religion,  I  am  per- 
suaded be  would  have  referred  us  to  a  true  fiuth. 
But  that  was  not  the  inquiry ;  on  the  contrary, 
having  marked  strongly  the  futility  of  fidth,  which 
produced  no  good  enects  upon  life  and  action,  he 
proceeds  in  the  text  to  tell  us  what  the  efiects  are 
which  it  ought  to  produce ;  and  these  he  disposes 


into  two  oompiebniaife  classes,  (but  still  meaning  |  without  the  other,  bat  in  both^  i 


to  describe  the  effects  of  religion,  and  not  its  root 
or  principle,)  positive  virtue  and  personal  inno- 
cence. 

Now,  I  say,  that  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  the  account  given  by  St  James  is 
full  and  complete.  And  it  carries  with  it  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  that  it  very  specially  guards 
against  an  error,  natural,  I  believe,  and  common 
in  all  ages  of  the  world;  which  is,  the  making  be- 
neficence an  apology  for  licentiousness ;  the  think- 
ing that  doing  g<x)d  occasionally  maj  excuse  us 
from  strictness  in  regulating  our  passions  and  de- 
sires. The  text  expressly  cuts  up  this  excuse, 
because  it  expressly  asserts  both  things  to  be  ne- 
cessary  to  compose  true  religion.  Where  two 
things  arc  necessary,  one  cannot  excuse  the  want 
of  the  other.  Now,  what  does  the  text  teach  1 
it  teaches  us  what  (Mire  and  undefiled  religion  is 
in  its  efiects  and  in  its  practice :  and  what  is  it  1 
"to  visit  the  &theries8  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."  Not  simply  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  afiliction ;  that  is  not  all ;  that  is 
not  sufficient ;  but  likewise  "  to  keep  hiinself  un* 
spotted  from  the  worid." 

To  visit  the  fttheriess  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction, is  describing  a  class  or  species,  or  kind  of 
virtue,  by  singUng  out  one  enunent  example  of  it. 
I  consider  the  apostle  as  meaning  to  represent  the 
value,  and  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  active  cha- 
rity, of  positive  beneficence,  and  that  he  has  done 
it  by  mentioning  a  particular  instance.  A  stronger 
or  properer  instance  could  not  have  been  selected ; 
but  stul  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance,  not  as 
exclusive  of  other  and  similar  instances,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  these  exertions.  The  case  before  us, 
as  an  instance,  is  heightened  by  every  circum- 
stance which  could  give  to  it  weight  and  priority. 
The  apostle  exhibits  the  most  fork>m  and  desd- 
tute  of  the  human  spedes,  suffering  under  the  se- 
verest of  human  losses ;  helpless  children  deprived 
of  a  parent,  a  wife  bereavea  of  her  husband^  both 
sunk  in  affliction,  under  the  sharpest  anguish  of 
their  misfortunes.  To  visit,  by  which  is  meant 
to  console,  to  comfort,  to  succour,  to  relieve,  to  as- 
sist such' as  these,  is  undoubtedly  a  hifh  exerciss 
of  religion  and  benevolenoe,  and  wdl  selected: 
but  stiu  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  example,  and 
the  whole  class  of  beneficent  virtues  as  intended 
to  be  included.  This  is  not  only  a  just  and  &ir, 
but  a  necessary  construction ;  because,  although 
the  exercise  of  beneficence  be  a  duty  upon  eveiy 
man,  yet  the  kind,  the  examples  of  it,  must  be 
guided  in  a  great  degree  by  each  man's  fiMnilties^ 
opportunities,  and  by  the  occasions  which  present 
themselves.  If  such  an  occasion,  as  that  which 
the  text  describes,  presents  itself,  it  cannot  be 
overiooked  without  an  abandonment  of  religion : 
but  if  other  and  difierent  occasions  of  doing  good 
present  themselves,  they  also,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  apostle's  declaration,  must  be  attend- 
ed to,  or  we  are  wanting  in  the  firuit  of  the  same 
faith. 

The  second  principal  expression  of  the  text, 
<*to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  worid,"  sig- 
nifies the  being  clean  and  clear  from  the  licentious 
practices  to  which  the  worid  is  addicted.  So  that 
"  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father,"  consists  in  two  things;  beneficence  and 
purity ;  doing  good  and  keeping  clear  from  sin. 
Not  m  one  thing,  but  in  two  things ;  not  in  one 
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opinioi],  is  a  great  lesBon  and  a  most  importaiit 
doctrine. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  are  anxious,  md  effectually  so,  to  maintain 
their  personal  innocency  without  endeavouring  to 
do  good  to  others ;  beoiuse  I  really  believe  it  is 
not  a  common  case.  I  think  that  the  religious 
principle  which  is  able  to  make  men  confine  their 
passions  and  desires  within  the  bounds  of  virtue, 
IS,  with  very  few  exceptions,  strong  enough,  at 
the  same  time  to  prompt  and  put  tSem  upon  ac- 
tive exertions. 

TherelbK,  I  would  rather  apply  myself  to  that 
part  of  the  case  which  is  more  common,  active  ex- 
ertions of  benevolence,  aocompanied  with  loose- 
ness of  private  morals.  It  is  a  very  common  cha- 
racter ;  tMit,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  incon- 
sistent character;  it  is  doing  and  undoing ;  killing 
and  curing;  doing  good  by  our  charity,  and  mis- 
chief by  our  licentiousness :  voluntarily  relieving 
misery  with  one  hand,  and  voluntarily  producing 
and  spreading  it  with  the  other.  No  read  advance 
is  msde  in  human  happiness  by  thiscontradictioa; 
no  real  bettemess  or  uiprovement  promoted. 

But  then,  may  not  the  harm  a  man  does  by  his 
personal  vices  be  much  less  than  the  good  he  does 
Dv  hb  active  virtues  1  This  is  a  point,  in  which 
there  is  laj]ge  room  for  delusion  and  mistake.  Po- 
sitive charity  and  acts  of  humanity  are  often  of  a 
oonspicuoas  nature,  naturally  and  deservedly  en- 
gaging the  praiies  of  mankind,  which  are  iollow- 
od  bv  our  own.  No  one  does,  no  one  ought  to 
speaic  agsinst  them,  or  attempt  to  disparage  them ; 
but  the  efiect  of  vice  and  tioentiousneas,  not  only 
in  their  immediate  consequences,  but  in  their  re- 
mote and  ultimate  tendencies,  which  ought  all  to 
be  included  in  the  account;  the  mischief  which  is 
done  by  the  example,  as  well  as  by  the  act,  is 
seMom  honestly  computed  by  the  sinner  himself 
But  I  do  not  dwell  further  ufmn  this  comparison, 
because  I  insist,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make 
it ;  no  man  has  a  right,  whilst  he  is  doing  occa- 
sional good,  and  yet  indulging  his  vices  and  his 
passions,  to  strike  a  balance,  as  it  were,  between 
the  ^|ood  and  the  harm.  This  is  not  Christianity : 
this  IS  not  pure  and  undefiled  religion  before  G^ 
and  the  Father,  let  the  balance  lie  on  which  side 
it  wiH.  For  our  text  declares,  ^nd  our  text  de- 
clares no  more  than  what  the  scriptures  testify 
from  one  end  to  the  other,)  that  religion  demands 
both.  It  demands  active  virtue,  ana  it  demands 
innocency  of  life.  I  mean  it  demands  sincere  and 
vigorous  endeavoure  in  the  pursuit  of  active  vir- 
tue, and  endeavoure  equally  sincere  and  firm  in 
the  preservation  of  personal  innocence.  It  makes 
no  caknilation  which  is  better;  but  it  requires  both. 

Shall  it  be  extraordinary,  that  there  should  be 
men  forward  in  active  chanty  and  in  positive  beno- 
ficence,  who  yet  put  little  or  no  constraint  upon 
their  personal  vices?  I  have  said  that  the  charac- 
ter is  common,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  com- 
mon. The  reason  is,  (and  there  is  no  other  rea- 
son,) that  it  is  usually  an  easier  thing  to  perform 
acts  of  beneficence,  even  of  expensive  and  trouble- 
some beneficence,  than  it  is  to  command  and  con- 
trol our  passions;  to  give  up  and  discard  our 
vices ;  to  burst  the  bonds  of  the  habits  which  en- 
slave us.  This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  case ;  so 
that  the  matter  comes  predsd^  to  tbii  point 
Men  of  active  benevolenoe,  but  of  loose  morals,  are 
men  who  are  for  performing  the  duties  which  are 
easy  to  them,  and  omitting  those  which  are  hard. 


They  may  place  their  own  diaracter  to  tbemselaes 
in  what  view  they  please ;  bat  this  is  the  truth  of 
the  case,  and  let  any  one  n^,  whether  this  be  re- 
ligion; whether  this  be  sufficient  The  trulj  re- 
ligious man,  when  he  has  once  decided  a  tlungto 
be  a  duty,  has  no  farther  question  to  ask;  wlie- 
ther  it  be  easy  to  be  done,  or  whether  it  be  hanl 
to  be  done,  it  is  e<iually  a  duty.  It  then  becomes 
a  question  of  fortitude,  of  resolution,  of  firmnesa 
of  self-command,  and  self-government;  but  not  <x 
duty  or  obligation ;  these  are  already  decided  upoo. 
But  least  of  all,  (and  this  is  the  inference  from 
the  text,  which  I  vvish  most  to  press  upon  your 
attention,)  least  of  all  does  he  conceive  the  bops 
of  reaching  heaven  by  that  sort  of  compromise^ 
which  would  make  easy,  nay  perhaps  pleaaant 
duties,  an  excuse  for  duties  which  are  uksoms 
and  severe.  To  recur,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  io- 
stance  mentioned  in  our  text,  I  can  very  well  be* 
lieve  that  a  man  of  humane  temper  shall  have 
pleasure  in  visiting,  when  by  visiting  he  can  soo- 
cour,  the  fiitherless  and  the  widow  m  their  afilie- 
tion :  but  if  he  believes  St.  James,  he  wfSl  find 
that  this  must  be  joined  to  and  accompanied  with 
another  thing,  which  is  neither  ea^  nor  pleasaoL 
nay,  must  almost  always  be  eflkted  vrith  pain  and 
struggle,  and  mortification,  and  difficuky,— the 
"  keeping  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 


SERMON  XXII. 

THB   AOENCT  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  81NCS  BU 
ASCENSION. 

Jesita  Christy  the  tame  yeattrday^  to-day ^  atidf&r 
ever. — Hebrevrs  xiii  8. 

The  assertion  of  the  text  nugfat  be  supported 
by  the  consideration,  that  the  missbn  and  preach- 
ing of  Christ  have  lost  nothing  of  their  truth  and 
importance  hy  the  lapse  of  ages  which  has  taken 
place  since  his  appearance  in  the  workL  If  they 
seem  of  less  magnitude,  reality,  and  oonoem  to  as 
at  this  present  day,  tluin  they  did  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  in  which  th^  were  carried  on; 
it  is  only  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mountain  ora 
tower  appeare  to  be  less,  when  seen  at  a  distanoe. 
It  is  a  delusion  in  both  cases.  In  natural  objects 
we  have  commonly  strength  enou^  of  iudgmeot 
to  prevent  our  being  imposed  upon  by  these  fiUse 
appearances ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  want  or  de- 
fect of,  as  it  is  a  neglecting  to  exert  and  use  oor 
judgment,  if  we  suner  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
them  in  religion.  Distance  of  space  in  one  case, 
and  distance  of  time  in  the  other,  make  no  diflb- 
ence  in  the  real  nature  of  the  object;  and  it  ii 
a  great  weakness  to  aUow  them  to  make  any  dif- 
ference in  our  estimate  and  apprehension.  The 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  in  truth,  as  interesting 
to  us,  as  it  was  to  thoee  who  stood  by  his  cross; 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave  is  a  pledge  and  as- 
surance of  our  fViture  resurrectioQ,  no  Ims  than  it 
was  of  theirs  who  conversed,  who  eat  ajid  druik 
with  him,  after  his  return  to  life. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  in  which  it  ii  stiD 
more  materially  true  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yert<^rday,  tonky,  and  for  ever."  He  is  per- 
sonally living,  and  acting  in  the  same  manner; 
hss  been  so  all  along,  and  vrill  be  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  w  the  same  m  his  person,  in  his 
power,  in  his  office.  ,     ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 
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Pint,  I  ntj,  that  he  !■  the  same  indivicliial  per- 
son, and  b  at  this  present  time  existinff,  livmg, 
acting.  He  is  gone  up  on  high.  The  cloads,  at 
his  asoensian,  received  him  out  of  human  si^ht. 
But  whither  did  he  ^1  to  sit  for  ever  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  This  is  expressly  declared  concern- 
ing him.  It  is  also  declared  of  him,  that  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  that  he  is  no 
more  to  return  to  corruption.  So  that,  since  his 
ascension,  he  hath  continued  in  heaven  to  Kve 
and  act  His  human  body,  we  are  likewise  given 
to  believe,  was  changed  upon  his  ascension,  that 
is,  was  glorified,  whereby  it  became  fitted  for 
heaven,  and  fitted  for  immortahty ;  no  longer  lia- 
ble to  decay  or  age,  but  thenceforward  remaining 
literally  and  strictly  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  This  change  in  tne  human  person 
of  Christ  is  in  effect  asserted,  or  rather  is  referred 
to,  as  a  thinff  already  known,  in  that  text  of  Saint 
Paul's  EpisUe  to  the  Phiiippians,  wherein  we  are 
assured,  that  hereafter  Christ  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glorious  body. 
Now,  the  natural  bocfy  of  Christ,  before  his  resur- 
rection at  least,  was  like  the  natural  body  of  other 
men ;  was  not  a  (^torious  body.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  when  Saint  Paul  calls  it  his  glorious 
body,  (for  it  was  aAer  his  ascension  that  Saint 
Paul  wrote  these  words,)  it  must  have  undergone 
a  great  change.  In  this  exalted  and  glorified  state 
our  Lord  was  seen  by  Saint  Stephen,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  martyrdom.  Beinff  full,  you  read,  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  Stephen  looked  up  steadfastly 
unto  heaven,  and  saw  the  gloij  atGw*  and  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of'^Ood.  At  that  seem- 
ingly dreadful  moment,  even  when  the  martyr 
was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  assassins,  with 
stones  ready  in  their  hands  to  stone  him  to  death, 
the  spectacle,  nevertheless,  filled  his  soul  with 
rapture.  He  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  "  Behold  1  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing on  the  rignt  hand  of  Qod."  The  same  glori- 
ous vision  was  vouchsafed  to  Saint  Paul  at  his 
conversion;  and  to  Saint  John,  at  the  delivery  of 
the  revelations.  This  change  of  our  Lord's  body 
was  a  change,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  nature 
and  substance,  so  as  to  be  thenceforward  incapa- 
ble of  decay  or  dissolution.  It  might  be  suscepti- 
ble of  any  external  form,  which  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  ms  appearance  should  require.  So  when 
he  appeared  to  Stephen  and  Paul,  or  to  any  of 
his  samts,  it  was  necessary  he  should  assume  the 
form  which  he  had  bom  in  the  fiesh,  that  he 
might  be  known  to  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  he  was  confined  to  that  form. 
The  contrary  rather  appears  in  the  revelation  of 
Saint  John,  m  which,  after  once  showing  himself 
to  the  apostle,  our  Lord  was  aftervrards  rcuresent- 
ed  to  his  eyes  under  difilerent  forms.  All,  how- 
ever, that  is  of  importance  to  us  to  know,  aJI  that 
bek>ngs  to  our  present  subject  to  observe,  is,  that 
Christ's  glorified  person  was  incapable  of  dyin^ 
any  more ;  that  it  continues  at  this  day ;  that  it 
hath  all  along  continued  the  same  real,  identical 
being,  as  that  which  went  up  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  his  apostles ;  the  same  essential  nature, 
the  same  glorified  substance,  the  same  proper 
person. 

But,  secondly,  He  is  the  same  also  in  power. 

♦  The  "  glory  of  God."  in  Scripture,  when  spoken  of 
as  an  obJ<^  of  viiion,  slway*.  I  think,  means  a  lumi- 
nous apprarance,  brifht  and  refulffent.  beyond  tlie 
splendour  of  any  natural  object  whatever. 


The  Scripture  doctrine  ooncemfaig  our  Loid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  when  his  appointed  com- 
mission and  his  sufiferings  were  closed  upon  earth, 
he  was  advanced  in  heaven  to  a  still  higher  state 
than  what  he  possessed  before  he  came  into  the 
world.*  This  point,  as  well  as  the  gtory  of  his 
nature,  both  before  and  after  his  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  is  attested  by  Saint  Paul,  m  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Phiiippians.  **  Being 
in  the  form  of  God  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God."  He  did  not  afiect  to  be  equal 
with  God,  or  to  appear  with  divine  honoun  ^for 
such  is  the  sense  which  the  words  in  the  original 
will  bear,)  "but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Where- 
fore," i.  e.  for  this  his  obedience  even  to  the  last 
extremity,  even  unto  death, "  Grod  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him ;"  or.  as  it  is  distinctly  and  perspicu- 
ously expressed  in  the  original,  "  God  also  bath 
more  highly  exalted  him,^  that  is,  to  a  hi^^her 
state  than  what  he  even  before  poarassed ;  inso- 
much that  he  hath  "given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name :  that  of,"  or,  more  properly,  in. 
"  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  gbiy  of 
God  the  Father;"  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our 
Lord  himself  declared  to  his  disciples  alter  his 
resurrection,— "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth:"  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  You 
will  observe  in  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul,  not 
only  the  magnificent  terms  in  which  Christ's  ex- 
altation is  described,  viz.  "  that  every  knee  shookl 
thenceforward  bow  in  his  name,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  him  to  be  the  Lord  ;**  but 
you  will  observe  also,  the  comprehension  and  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion,  "of  thingv  in  heaven,  of 
things  on  earth,  of  things  under  the  earth."  And 
that  we  are  specifically  comprised  under  this  au- 
thority and  this  agency,  either  of  the  two  follow- 
irigtexts  may  be  brought  as  a  sufficient  proof: 
"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  toother,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  jou;"  Mntt  xviii.  20;  which 
words  of  our  Lord  imply  a  knowledg;e  of,  an  ob- 
servation of,  an  attention  to,  and  an  interference 
with,  what  passes  amongst  his  disciples  upon  earth. 
Or  take  his  final  words  to  his  followers,  as  record- 
ed by  Saint  Matthew:  "Lo,  I  am  vrilh  you  al- 
ways, to  the  end  of  the  worid,"  and  they  carry 
the  same  implicatipn.  And,  lastly,  that,  in  the 
most  awful  scene  and  event  of  our  existence,  the 
day  of  judgment,  we  shall  not  only  become  the 
objects,  but  the  immediate  objects  of  Christ's 
power  and  agen<^,  is  set  forth  m  two  clear  and 
positive  texts :  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  i^ 
when  the  d^  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  or 
God,"  John  v.  25,  not  the  voice  of  God,  but  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  then,  pursuing  the 
deecripdon  of  what  will  afterwards  take  place,  our 
Lord  adds,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  "  that  the 
Father  hath  given  hun  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man :"  which 
is  in  perfect  conformity  with  what  Samt  Paul  an- 
nounced to  the  Athenians,  as  a  great  and  new 
doctrine,  namely,  "that  God  hath  appointed  a 
day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  worid  in  right- 
coiTsness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 
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thereof  he  hath  given  assoranoe  unto  all  men,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

Having  fthown  that  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  subsi^ng  power  at  thu  time,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  its  duration.  Now  so  &r  as  it  re- 
spects mankind  in  this  present  world,  we  are  as- 
sured that  it  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  same  texts  which  have  been  adduced 
prove  tins  point,  as  well  as  that  for  which  they 
were  quoted;  and  they  are  confirmed  by  Saint 
Paul's  declaration,  1  Cor.  xv.24, — "  Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father:"  therefore  he 
shall  retain  and  exercise  it  until  then.  But  iat- 
ther,  this  power  is  not  only  perpetual,  but  pro- 
gressive; advancing  and  proceedmg  by  difierent 
steps  and  degrees,  until  it  shall  become  supreme 
and  complete,  and  shall  prevail  against  evely 
enemy  and  every  opposition.  That  our  Lord's 
dominion  will  not  only  remain  nnto  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  that  its  efiects  in  the  world  will  be 
greatly  enlai^ged  and  increased,  is  signified  very  ex- 
pressly in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  apostle  in  this  passage  applies  to 
our  Lord  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms :  "  Thou 
hast  out  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet;" 
and  tncn  draws  from  it  a  strict  inference ;  "  for  in 
that  he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  him.  he 
lefl  nothing  that  he  did  not  put  under  him."  And 
then  he  remarks,  as  a  iact.  "  but  now  we  see  not 
yet  all  things  put  under  him."  That  complete 
entire  subjection,  which  is  here  promised,  hath 
not  yet  taken  place.  The  promise  must,  there- 
fore, refer  to  a  still  future  order  of  things.  This 
doctrine  of  the  progressive  increase,  and  final  com- 

Kleteness  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  is  also  virtually 
lid  down  in  the  passage  from  the  Corinthians 
already  cited:  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet."  For  that  this  suojuga- 
tion  of  his  several  enemies  will  be  successive,  one 
afler  another,  is  strongly  intimated  by  the  expres- 
sion, "the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death." 

Now,  to  apprehend  the  probability  of  these 
thin^  coming  to  pass,  or  rather  to  remove  any 
opinion  of  their  improbability,  we  ought  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  our  mind  this  momentous  truth, 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  Deity  time  is  nothing; 
that  he  has  eternity  to  act  in.  The  Christian 
dispensation,  nay,  the  world  itself,  may  be  in  its 
infancy.  A  more  perfect  display  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  religion,  may  be  in  reserve ;  and 
the  a^^es  which  it  may  endure,  afler  the  obstacles 
and  impediments  to  its  reception  are  removed, 
may  be,  beyond  comparison,  longer  than  those 
which  we  have  seen,  in  which  it  has  been  strug- 
gling with  great  difficulties,  most  especiaUy  with 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  We  ought  not  to  be 
moved  any  more  than  the  apostles  were  moved, 
with  the  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  their  mis- 
sion, that  since  the  "  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  thinffs 
continue  as  they  were."  We  ought  to  return  the 
answer  which  one  of  them  returned,  that  what 
we  call  tardiness  in  the  Deity,  is  not  so ;  that  our 
so  thinking  it  arises  from  not  allowing  for  the 
difK?rent  importance,  nay,  probably,  for  Uie  difier- 
ent apprehension  of  time,  m  the  divine  mind  and 
in  ours;  that  with  him  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day  ;  words  which  confound  and  astonish  hu- 
man understanding,  yet  strictly  and  metaphysi- 
callv  true. 
Again :  We  should  remember  that  the  apostles, 


the  very  persons  who  asserted  that  God  jecmUt 
put  all  things  under  him,  themselves,  as  we  havt 
seen,  acknowled^  that  it  was  not  yet  dona.  In 
the  mean  time,  nom  the  whole  of  their  dedaim- 
tions  and  of  this  discussion,  we  collect,  that  Jesos 
Christ  ascended  into  the  heavens,  is,  at  this  day. 
a  great  efficient  Being  in  the  universe,  invested 
by  his  Father  with  a  high  anthority,  which  he 
exercises,  and  will  continue  to  exercise  ontil  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  he  is  the  same  in  his  office.  The 
principal  offices  assigned  by  the  Scriptores  to  our 
Lord  m  his  glorified  state,  that  is,  since  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  are  those  of  a  mediator  and  in- 
tercessor. Of  the  mediation'  of  our  Lord,  the 
Scripture  speaks  in  this  wise :  "  There  is  ooe 
GJod,  and  one  mediator  between  Grod  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus:"  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  It  was 
af\er  our  Lord's  ascension  that  this  was  spokea 
of  him;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  form  and  torn  of 
the  expression,  that  his  mediatorial  chararter  and 
office  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  a  perpetual 
character  and  office,  because  it  b  described  in 
conjunction  with  the  existence  of  God  and  men, 
so  long  as  men  exist ;  "  there  is  one  mediator  be- 
tween Qod  and  men,  the  man  Jesus  ChrisL*' — 
"  Hitherto  ve  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name:" 
"  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :"  Julm 
xvi.  34,  26.  'These  words  form  part  of  our  Lord's 
memorable  conversation  with  bis  select  disciples, 
not  many  hours  before  his  death;  and  cleariy  in- 
timate the  mediatorial  office  which  he  was  to  dts- 
charge  after  his  ascension. 

Concerning  his  intercetsion^  not  that  wfakh  he 
occasionally  exercised  upon  earth,  when  he  piay- 
ed,  as  he  did  most  fervently  for  his  discq^les,  hot 
that  which  he  now  at  this  present  time  exerdses, 
we  have  the  following  text,  explicit,  satis&ctocy, 
and  full:  "  But  this  man,  because  he  continoeth 
ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood:**  by  pric«fc- 
hood  is  here  meant  the  ofiice  of  praying  for  othecs. 
"  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns."  No  woids 
can  more  plainly  declare  than  these  words  dou 
the  perpetuity  ofonr  Lord's  agency;  that  it  did 
not  cease  witn  his  presence  upon  earth,  but  con- 
tinues. "  He  oontmueth  ever ;  he  ever  liveth ;  he 
hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood."  Surely  this 
justifies  what  our  text  saith  of  him ;  that  he  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;"  and 
that  not  in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical  sense,  bat 
hterally,  efilectiudly,  and  really.  Moreover,  in  tl^ 
same  passage,  not  only  the  constancy  and  perpe- 
tuity, but  the  power  and  efficacy  of  our  Loru*a  m- 
teroession  are  asserted :  "  He  is  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost,  that  come  unto  God  by  him." 
They  must  come  imto  Gtxi ;  thev  must  come  by 
him ;  and  then  he  is  able  to  save  them  completdj. 
These  three  heads  of  observation,  namely,  upon 
his  person,  his  power,  and  his  office,  comprise  the 
relation  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stands  to 
us,  whilst  we  remain  in  this  mortal  life.  Thefe 
is  another  consideration  of  great  solemnity  and 
interest,  namely,  the  relation  which  we  shall  bear 
to  him  in  our  future  state.  Now  the  economy 
which  appears  to  be  destined  for  the  human  cm- 
tion,  I  mean,  for  that  part  of  it  which  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  future  happiness,  is,  that  they  shall  five 
in  a  state  of  local  society  with  one  another,  and 
under  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head ;  experiendng  a 
sensible  connexion  amongst  themselves^  wcUas 
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tbe  operation  of  his  authority,  as  their  Lord  end 
€h>vetnor.  I  think  it  ISceW  tluit  our  SeTionr  bad  the 
state  of  things  in  view,  when,  in  his  final  discourse 
^ith  his  apcMttes,  he  tells  them:  "I  go  to  preoare 
a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself}  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also:" 
John  xiv.  3,  3.  And  again,  in  the  same  discourse, 
and  referring  to  the  seme  economy,  ^*  Father,'' 
aaya  he,  "  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast 
ffiven  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  mo :''  for 
that  this  was  spoken,  not  merely  Of  the  twelve, 
who  weitB  then  sitting  with  Jesus,  and  to  whom 
his  discoone  was  addnssed,  but  of  his  diseiplm  in 
future  aces  of  the  world,  is  fairly  collected  fitmi 
his  wofds,  (John  xvii.  80.J  "  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  sbaH  believe 
on  me  through  their  word.**  Since  the  prayer 
here  stated  was  part  of  the  ifiscourae,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  discourse,  in  its  object,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  prayer,  wnicb  we  have  seen 
to  include  believers,  as  well  of  succeeding  ages  as 
of  that  then  present 

Now  concerning  this  future  dispensation,  sup- 
posing it  to  consist,  as  here  represented,  of  accepted 
spirits,  participatfng  of  happiness  in  a  state  of  sen- 
sible s<Kiety  with  one  another,  and  with  Jesus 
Christ  himself  at  their  head,  one  train  of  reflection 
naturally  arises;  namely,  first,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  there  should  be  man^r  ^pressions  of 
Dcripture  which  have  relation  to  it;  secondly, that 
such  expressiona  moat,  by  their  nature,  appear  to 
us,  at  present,  under  a  considerable  da^cee  of  ob- 
seuri^)  which  we  may  be  apt  to  calTa  defect; 
thirdly,  that  the  credit  due  to  such  expressions 
must  depend  upon  their  authority  as  portions  of 
the  written  word  of  Crod,  and  not  upon  tbe  pro- 
bability, mnch  less  upon  the  clearness  of  what 
they  contain;  so  that  our  comprehension  of  what 
they  mean  nuist  stop  at  very  general  notions ;  and 
our  belief  in  them  rest  in  the  deference  to  which 
tney  are  mtitled,  as  Scripture  declarations.  Of 
this  kind  are  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  expressions 
which  speak  so  strongly  of  the  value,  and  benefit, 
and  efBcacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  of  its  sacrifi- 
dal,  expiatory,  and  atoning  nature.  W«  may  be 
assured^  that  these  expressions  mean  something 
real,  refer  to  something  real,  though  it  be  some- 
thing which  is  to  take  place  in  that  future  dlspen- 
sBtion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is 
reasonable  to  oxpetjt,  that^  When  we  come  to  ex- 
peiienoe  what  that  state  is,  the  same  experience 
will  open  to  us  the  distinct  propriety  of  tliese  sx- 
pmsions,  their  tru^  and  the  sutistantial  truth 
which  they  contain ;  and  likewise  show  us,  that 
however  strong  and  exalted  the  terms  aro  which 
we  see  made  use  of  they  are  not  stronger  nor 
higher  than  the  subject  called  for.  But  for  the 
vrosent  we  must  be,  what  I  own  it  is  difitcolt  to 
he,  content  U>  take  up  with  vei^  general  notions, 
humbly  hoping,  that  a  disposition  to  reoevre  and 
acquiesce  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  revealed,  be 
it  naore  or  bo  it  less^  will  be  regarded  as  the  duty 
which  belongs  to  our  subsisting  condition,  andthte 
measure  of  information  wkh  yfhieh  kihfwoared] 
mid  win  stand  in  the  plaM  of  what,  firom  our  deep 
interest  in  the  matter,  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  desire,  but  which,  nevertheless,  might  be  unfit 
for  us,  a  knowledge  which  nc^  ^nly  was,  but 
which  we  peioeivod  to  be^  folly  adequate  to  the 
MbjecCr 


There  is  anolller  dass  of  cagwawlonsy  whiolL 
smoe  they  proftissedlY  refer  to  circumstanoes  that 
are  to  take  place  in  this  new  state,  and  not'before, 
will,  it  is  likely,  be  rendered  quits  intelligible  by 
our  experience  in  that  state ;  but  must  necessarily 
convey  their  imperfect  infonnation  until  they  to 
so  explained.  Of  this  kind  tte  many  of  the  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
as  referring  to  the  changes  wMch  vrill  be  wrought 
in  our  mortal  nature ;  amd  the  agency  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  intervention  of  his  power  in 
producing  those  changes,  and  the  nearer  simUitode 
which  our  changed  natures  and  the  bodies  with 
which  we  shall  then  be  clothed,  will  bear  to  his. 
We  rsad,  '*  that  he  shall  change  our  vile  body, 
that  it  may  be  like  his  glorious  body."  A  mo* 
mentous  assurance,  no  doubt;  yet,  in  its  particu- 
lar signification,  waiting  to  be  cl^red  up  by  our 
experience  of  the  event.  So  hkewtse  are  some 
other  particular  expressions  relating  to  tlie  same 
event; -such  as  being  "  unclothed;  clothed  upon : 
the  dead  in  Christ  rising  first ;  meeting  the  Lord 
in  the  air ;  they  that  are  alive  not  preventing  those 
that  are  asleep/'  and  the  like.  These  are  m  most 
interesting  intimations,  vet  to  a  certain  degree  ob- 
scure. They  answer  the  purpose  of  ministering 
to  our  ho(>eB,  and  comfort,  andf  admonition,  winch 
they  do  witlKMit  conveying  any  deilr  ideiw;  and 
this,  and  not  the  satisfoctbn  of  our  curiosity,  may 
be  the  grand  purpose  for  the  sake  of  which  intima- 
tions of  these  things  were  given  at  aH.  But  then, 
in  so  far  as  they  describe  a  change  in  the  order  of 
nature,  of  which  change  we  are  to  to  the  ob|ect8, 
it  seems  to  foUow,  that  we  shall  to  furnished  with 
experience  which  will  discover  to  us  the  full  sense 
of  this  language.  The  same  remark  may  to  re- 
peats] concerning  the  first  and  secona  death, 
which  are  expressly  spoken  of  in  the  Revebtions, 
and  as  I  think  alhided  to  and  supposed  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  they  are  not 
named. 

The  leupnt  incokuUed  by  the  observation  here 
pointed  out,  is  this,  that,  in  the  (ttfficolties  which 
we  meet  with  in  interpreting  Scripture,  instead 
of  totog  too  uneasy  under  ttoip,  l^  reason  of  the 
obscurity  of  certam  passages,  or  the  degree  of 
darkness  which  hangs  over  certain  subjects,  wn 
oittht  first  to  take  to  ourselves  this  safe  and  oon- 
Bofing  rule,  namelr,  to  make  i^  for  the  defidenej 
ef  our  knowledge  by  the  sincerity  of  our  practice; 
in  other  words,  to  act  upto  what  vre  do  know,  or, 
at  least,  earnestly  strive  so  to  do.  Sofiarssan«n 
holds  fast  to  this  rule,  he  has  a  strong  ground  of 
comfort  under  essry  degree  of  igMvance,  or  even 
of  error.  And  it  is  a  rale  appSoal^  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor,  to  the  edneated  and  to  the  nnedu- 
caledj  to  every  state  and  station  of  life,  and  to  all 
the  differences  vHiifih  arise  from  dififerent  oppor- 
tunittes  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Different  obli- 
gations may  result  mm  different  means  of  obtain- 
ing informatioa;  but  this  rale  comprises  aD  di^ 
ferences* 

The  next  rsflectimi  is^  that  in  meeting  with 
ctifficuhiea  nay,  very  groat  difficulties,  we  meet 
with  ncAhmg  strange,  nothing  but  what  in  trath 
n^ht  reascmably  luive  been  expected  toforehand. 
It  was  to  to  expeoted,  that  a  revebitkm,  which 
was  to  have  its  compAetien  in  anotherstate  of  ex- 
istence, would  contain  many  O-ipwosfons  which 
referred  to  ttot  state;  and  whksh,  on  aecooat  of 
such  reforenoe,  would  to  mode  clear  and  psifectly 
inteMffibtoenhrto  thsee  who  had  ozpeitaiiot  4f 
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that  «M«,  and  to  w  after  we  had  attahied  to  that 
experience ;  whilst,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
th^  may  convey  to  us  enough  of  information,  to 
admonisii  os  in  our  conduct,  to  aauport  our  hope, 
and  to  incite  our  endeavouiB.  Therefore  the 
meeting  with  difficulties,  owing  to  this  cause, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  nor  to  trouble  us  over 
much.  Seriousness,  nay^  even  anxiety,  touddng 
every  thing  which  oon^ems  our  salvation,  no 
thoughtful  man  can  heln;  but  it  is  possible  we 
may  he  distressed  by  doubts  and  difficulties  more 
than  ttimre  is  any  ocession  to  be  distressed. 

Lastly,  under  all  our  perplexities,  under  all  the 
misffivins|s  of  mind,  to  winch  even  eood  men 
^micti  is  we  infirmity  of  human  nature)  are  sub- 
ject, there  is  this  important  assurance  to  resort  to, 
that  we  have  a  protection  over  our  heads,  which 
is  constant  and  abiding;  that  Grod,  blessed  be  his 
name,  is  lor  evermore ;  that  Jesus  Christ  eur  Lord 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  ibr  ever ;  that, 
like  as  a  traveller  by  land  or  sea,  so  where  he  will, 
always  sees,  when  he  looks  up,  the  same  sun ;  so 
in  our  journey  through  a  varied  existence,  whe- 
ther it  he  in  our  present  state,  or  in  our  next  state, 
or  in  the  awful  passage  from  one  to  the  other;  in 
the  work!  in  wnich  we  live,  or  in  the  country 
whidiweseek:  in  the  hour  of  death,  no  less  than 
inthemidstofiiealth,  we  are  in  the  same  uphold- 
ing  hands,  ander  the  same  sufficient  and  onnuQing 
airport. 


SERMON  XXin. 

OP  CfflBlTUAL  INFLUBNCE  IN  GENERAL. 

n  Tntaa  rAETs^pxaT  i.) 

Know  ye  not  ihtU  ye  are  the  temple  qf  Godj  and 
that  the  Spirit  qf  Ood  dv^e^  in  you?— 
1  Cor.  m.  16. 

There  are  ways  of  considering  the  subject  of 
spiritual  influence,  as  weU  as  a  Want  of  ooosider- 
in^  it,  whkh  lay  it  open  to  difficulties  and  to 
miaoonoeptions.  But  if  the  being  liable  to  nusap- 
prehension  and  to  nusrepresentiUion  be  thoosbt 
an  objectiosi  to  any  doc^rme,  I  know  of  no  &c- 
trine  which  is  not  Hable  to  the  same;  nor  any 
which  has  not,  in  fiust,  been  loaded  at  variouatimas 
with  great  mistakes. 

One  difficulty  which  has  strode  the  minds  of 
•ome  IB,  that  tlM  doctrine  of  an  influencing  Spirit, 
and  of  the  importance  of  this  influence  to  human 
aalvatkxi,  is  an  aHntrary  system;  making  every 
thing  to  depend,  not  upon  ourselves,  nor  npon 
any  exertion  of  our  own,  but  upon  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit 

It  is  not  for  us,  we  aflow,  to  canvass  the  gifts  of 
God ;  because  we  do  not,  end  it  seems  impossible 
that  we  should,  sufficiently  understand  the  mo- 
tive of  the  ffiver.  In  mot9  ordhiary  cases,  and  in 
cases  morelevel  to  our  comprdiensbn,  we  seem 
to  acknowledge  the  difierence,  between  a  debt  and 
a  gift  A  debt  is  bound,  as  it  were,  by  known 
nuee  of  justice:  a  gift  depends  upon  tae  motive 
of  the  giver,  which  often  can  be  known  only  to 
himsenT  To  judge  of  the  propriety  either  of 
granting  or  withh(3ding  that  to  which  there  is  no 
claim  (which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  &vonr, 
wludi,  as  sacfa^mite  with  the  donor  to  bestow  m 


to  him  seemeth  good,)  we  mnst  have  Ike  aewial 
motives  which  nresenited  tiiemselves  to  the  miod 
of  the  donor  before  us.  This,  with  n^spect  to  the 
Divine  Being,  is  impoasiblo.  Therefine  we  aflow, 
that,  either  in  this,  or  any  other  matter,  lo  canvas 
the  gifts  of  God  is  a  presumption  not  fit  to  be  in- 
duli^.  We  are  to  receive  our  portion  of  them 
with  thankfulness.  We  are  to  be  thankful,  (or 
instance,  for  the  share  of  health  and  itrength 
which  is  given  us,  without  inquiring  why  oltei 
are  healthier  and  stronger  than  ourselves.  This 
is  the  right  diqnsition  of  mind  with  respect  to  ail 
the  bene&ctions  of  God  Almighty  towvds  us. 

But  unsearchable  does  not  mean  aitMniy. 
Our  necessary  ignorance  of  the  motives  wfai^ 
rest  and  dwell  in  the  Divine  mind  in  the  bestow- 
ing of  his  grace,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  bestowed 
by  the  justest  reason.  And  with  regani  lo  the 
case  at  present  before  us,  viz.  the  gifts  and  ^rsoes 
of  the  Spirit,  the  chai]|;e  against  it.  of  its  bemf  ta 
arbitrary  system,  or,  m  omer  woius,  indepenoeot 
of  our  own  endeavours,  is  not  founded  in  any  doc- 
trine or  declaration  of  Scripture.  Itisnotarbkmy 
in  its  origin,  in  its  degree,  or  in  its  final  snocesL 

First ;  It  is  not  arbitiary  in  its  onan ;  for  ^oa 
read  that  it  is  given  to  prayer.  ^  if  ye,  beow 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chf 
dren,  how  much  more  smdl  your  heavenly  Fatfaa 
give  the  Holy  Sfnrit  to  them  that  ask  it  1*  Bat 
whether  we  will  ask  it  or  not,  depends  upon  our- 
selves; It  is  proposed,  you  find,  as  a  «urjecC  for 
our  prayers ;  for  prayei)  not  formal,  ocM,  heart- 
less, transitory,  but  prayer  from  the  soul,  prayer 
earnest  and  persevering;  for  tins  last  alone  is 
what,  the  Scripture  means  by  prayer.  In  th», 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  arhitrary,  or  in- 
dependent of  our  endeavours.  On  the  contranr, 
the  Scripture  exhorts  us  to  a  striiang  in  prayer  for 
this  best  of  all  gifts. 

But,  it  will  he  asked,  is  not  ^be  very  first  toitcii 
of  true  religion  npon  tne  soul,  sometimes  at  leasts 
itself  the  action  of  the  Holy  Sphrit?  this,  there- 
fore, must  be  prior  to  our  praying  for  ^  And  so 
it  may  be,  ana  not  yet  be  arbttrsrily  given.  Tbt 
rdigious  state  of  the  human  soul  is  exceefing^ 
vanous.  Amongst  others,  there  is  a  stale  in 
whidi  there  may  be  good  latent  dispositions,  smt- 
able  foci^esfor  religion,  yet  no  reugioii.  In  aoch 
a  state,  the  spark  afone  is  vranting.  To  such  a 
state,  the  elementary  principle  of  religion  may  be 
communicated,  Uiougfa  not  prayed  for.  Nor  can 
this  be  said  to  be  arbitrary.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  given  where  it  is  wanted ;  where,  when  given, 
it  would  produce  its  eflect;  but  that  state  cf 
heart  and  mind,  upon  wluch  the  eflfect  was  to  b« 
produced^  might  still  be  the  result  of  moral  qnsfi- 
ncation,  improvement,  and  voluntary  endeavour. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  diflicutt  to  concdve  such  a  cas* 
as  this. 

Neverth^ees  it  may  be  more  onSnarily  tine, 
that  the  gift  of  the  Spuit  is  holden  out  to  the 
stru^Ung,  the  endeavouiing,  the  appioacblng 
ChruSian.  When  the  penitent  prodigal  was  yet 
a  great  way  off,  his  fiither  saw  hun.  This  pem- 
ble  was  denvered  by  our  Lord  expresEly  to  typifV 
God's  dealing  with  such  sinners  as  are  toucbed 
with  a  sense  of  their  condition.  Ajod  this  is  qob 
circumstance  in  it  to  bo  particularly  noticed.  God 
sees  the  returning  mind;  sees  every  step  aod  every 
advance  towards  him,  "  thm^h  we  be  yet  a  great 
way  ofi*;"  yet  at  a  great  distance ;  though  mach 
remains  to  be  done,  and  to  bo  •ttJittCTLaad  to  k» 
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aeoompGfhed.  And  what  he  sees,  he  helps.  Bn 
•id  and  influence  are  assisting  to  the  willing 
CThristian,  truly  and  sincerely  williiiir,  tboagh  yet 
in  a  low  and  imperfect  state  of  proficiency ;  nay, 
though  in  the  outset,  as  it  were,  of.  his  religious 
tnrogiess.  *'  TheLord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart:"  Psalm  xxxiv,  18.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  notning  arbitrary. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  M)eTation  of  the  Spirit 
arbitrary  in  its  degree.  It  hasr  a  role,  and  its 
rule  is  this:  "Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance;  and 
whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath."  Now,  of  this 
tule,  which  is  expressed  under  some,  but  under  no 
great  diiTerence  of  phi^se,  in  all  the  first  tlnee 
Gospels,  I  have  first  to  observe,  that  though  it 
carry  the  appearance  of  harshness  and  injustice, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  is  correctly 
and  fundamentally  just  The  meaning  is,  that 
whosoever  uses,  exercises,  and  improves  the  gifts 
which  he  has  received,  shall  contmne  to  receive 
still  laiger  portions  of  these  gifts ;  nay,  he  who 
has  already  received  the  largest  portion,  provided 
he  adequately  and  proportionably  uses  bis-  gifts, 
shall  also  in  future  recdve  the  largest  portion. 
More  and  more  will  be  added  to  him  that  nas  the 
most ;  whilst  he  who  neglects  the  little  which  be 
has,  shall  be  defvrived  even  of  that  That  this  is 
the  sound  exposition  of  these  texts,  is  proved  from 
hence,  that  one  of  them  is  used  as  the  application 
of  the  parable  of  the  talents,  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  parable  there  can  be  no^cbubt  at  all ; 
fiflr  there,  he  who  had  received,  and,  having  re- 
ceived, had  duly  improved  ten  talents,  was  placed 
over  ten  cities:  and  of  him  the  expression  in 

Soestion  is  used,  "  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
e  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance." 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  had  received  one  talent, 
and  had  ne^ected  what  he  had  received,  had  it 
taken  from  hun ;  and  of  him  the  other  part  of  the 
c!Xpre88i<m  is  used:  "whosoever  hath  not  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
But  there  is  a  point  still  remaining^  vix.  whether 
this  Scripture  rule  be  app&^Ie  to  spiritual  gifls. 
I  answer  that  it  is  so  applied,  more  espedaUy  to 
•raritual  knowledge,  and  the  use  which  we  make 
thereof.  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear;  unto  vou 
that  hear  shall  more  be  given ;  for  he  tfaathatn  to 
him  shall  be  given,  ana  he  that  h^  not  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath." 
Bo  stands  the  pwsa^e  in  Mark ;  and  substantially 
the  same,  that  is^  wjth  a  view  to  the  same  applies^ 
tion,  the  passage  stands  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
I  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  asserted, 
that  this  is  the  rtile  with  regard  to  spiritual 
knowledge.  And  I  think  the  analogy  conclusive 
'With  Mgard  to  other  spiritual  giiU.  in  all  which 
Ihere  is  nothing  arbitrary. 

Nor,  thirdly,  is  it  arbttrary  in  its  final  success. 
■Grieve  not  the  Spirit  of  God."  Therefore  he 
may  be  grieved.  "  And  hath  done  despite  unto 
the  Spint  of  grace :"  Heb.  x.  29.  Therefore  he 
may  be  despised.  Both  these  are  leading  texts 
upon  the  subject.  And  so  b  the  fblkming: 
**  And  his  grace,  which  was  bestowed  upon  me, 
was  not  in  vain:"  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  Therefore  it 
might  have  been  in  vain.  The  influence,  therer 
lore,  of  the  Spirit,  nm  not  prevail,  even  as  the 
•doKMiitions  oi  a  friend,  the  warnings  of  a  parent, 
may  not  prevail,  may  not  be  successful,  may  not 
bo  attended  to;  may  be  jrejected^  may  be  feasted, 


may  he  despbed,  may  he  lost.  So  that  both  m 
its  gift,  in  its  degree,  operation,  and  progress,  and, 
abc^  aU,  in  its  final  effect,  it  is  connected  with 
our  own  endeavours ;  it  is  not  arintrary.  Through- 
out the  whole,  it  does  not  supersede,  but  co-ope- 
rates with  ourselves. 

But  another  objection  is  advanced,  and  from  an 
opposite  quarter.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  influence 
of  the  SfMrit  depend,  after  all,  ujxm  our  endea- 
vours, tlMe  doetrme  is  nugatory;  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  if  salvation  was  put  upon  ourselves 
and  our  own  endeavours  alone,  exclusive  of  every 
further  condderation,  and  without  referring  us  to 
any  influence  or  asciistance  whatever,  1  answer, 
that  this  is  by  no  means  true;  that  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  dther  in  reality,  or  in  opinion,  or  in 
the  oonseouenccs  of  that  opinion. 

Assurealy  it  is  not  the  same  thing  in  reality.  Is 
it  the  same  thing,  whether  we  perfmm  a  work  by 
our  own  strength,  or  by  obtaining  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  another  1  Or  does  it  make  it 
the  same  thing,  that  this  assistaoce  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  means  which  it  is  in  our  own  clnnce  to 
use  or  not.  Or  because,  when  the  assistance  is  ob- 
tained, we  may,  or  may  not,  avail  ourselves  of  it ; 
or  because  we  may,  by  neglecting,  lose  it  1  After 
^,  they  are  two  dimrent  things,  perfoiming  a 
work  by  ourselves,  and  performing  it  by  means  of 
help. 

Again;  It  is  not  tlis  same  thin^  in  the  opi- 
nions, and  sentiments,  and  dispositions  which 
acpompeny  it.  A  person  who  knows  or  believee 
himself  to  be  behdaen  to  anotl^er  for  the  progress 
and  success  of  an  undertaking,  though  still  curied 
on  by  his  own  endeavours,  acknowledges  his 
firiend  and  his  bene&ct<»;  feels  his  dependency 
and  his  obligation ;  iums  to  him  fbr  help  an^aid 
in  his  difliculties:  is  humble  mider  the  want  and 
need  which  he  finds  he  has  of  assistance^  and, 
above  all  things,  is  soKcitous  not  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  assistance.  This  is  a  different  turn  of 
mind,  and  a  difierent  way  of  thinlqng  from  his, 
who  is  sensible  of  no  such  want,  who  relies  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  strength;  who,  of  course,  can 
haimy  avoid  being  proud  of  his  success,  or  feeling 
the  confidence,  the  presumption,  the  self-com- 
mendation, ana  the  pretensions,  which,  however 
they  might  suit  witn  a  being  who  achieves  his 
work  by  his  own  powers,  by  no  means,  and  in  no 
wise  suit  with  a  frail  constitution,  which  roust 
ask  and  obtain  the  friendly  aid  and  nelp  of  a  kind 
and  gracious  benefactor,  mfere  he  can  proceed  in 
the  business  set  out  for  him.  and  which  it  is  of 
unqieakable  consequence  to  nim  to  execute  s(Hne- 
how  or  other. 

It  is  thus  in  rrii^n.  A  sense  of  spiritual 
weakness  and  of  spiritual  wants,  a  behof  that 
divine  aid  and  help  are  to  be  had,  are  prindplfls 
whidi  CKtiy  the  soul  to  Grod ;  make  us  think  of 
him,  and  tlitnk  of  him  in  earnest ;  convert,  in  a 
word,  morality  into  religion  ^  bring  us  round  to 
hf^ness  of  life,  bjr  the  road  of  piety  and  devotion; 
reiuler  us  humole  in  ourselves  and  grateful  towards 
God.  There  are  two  dispositions  which  compose 
the  true  Christian  character;  humility  as  to  our- 
selves, afli^ion  and  gratitude  as  to  God-;  and 
both  these  are  natural  fruits  and  effectu  of  the 
persuasion  we  speak  of  And  what  is  of  the  most 
unportance  of  all,  this  persuasion  will  be  aooom- 
panied  with  a  corresponding  fear,  lest  we  should 
neglect,  and,  by  neglecting,  kse  thn  invaluable 
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On  tbB  one  Imnd,  Ibeidbve,  it  is  not  tnie,  tiiat 
tiie  doctrine  of  an  inflaendng  Spirit  is  an  arbi- 
tiazy  system,  Betting  aside  our  own  endeavours. 
Nor.  on  the  other  band,  is  it  true,  that  the  con- 
necting it  with  our  own  endeavours,  as  obtained 
through  them,  as  assisting  them,  as  ^o-operating 
with  them,  renders  the  doctrine  animportant,  or 
•11  one  as  putting  the  whole  upon  our  endeavours 
without  any  such  doctrine,  u  it  be  true,  in  fact, 
that  the  feebleness  of  our  nature  requires  the  suc- 
couring influence  of  Qod's  Spirit  in  carrying  on 
the  grand  business  of  salvation ;  and  in  every 
■tate  and  stage  of  its  progress,  in  conversion,  in 
VBgeneeatkm,  in  constancy,  in  perseverance,  in 
aanctification ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
tiiis  truth  be  declared,  and  understood,  and  con- 
teed,  and  felt ;  because  the  perception  and  sin- 
oeie  acknowleckpnent  of  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  sentiments,  by  a  turn  of  thot^ht,  by  a 
degree  and  species  <^  <ie?otion,  by  humility,  by 
prsyer,  by  piety,  by  a  recourse  to  God  in  our 
religioas  warfare,  dilferent  firom  what  will,  or  per- 
hajps  can,  be  feund  in  a  mind  unacquainted  with 
this  doctrine;  or  in  a  mind  rejecting  it,  or  in  a 
ndndanooiioecned  about  these  things  one  way  or 
othfic 


SERMON  XXIY. 

ON  THE  INFLVSMCI  OF  THE  SPIHIT. 

(PART  a) 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tempU  qf  &od,  and 
^theSpirUqfGoddwelkthinyou?—lCoT. 

Iv  if  undooVledfy  a  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of 
ipiritual  influence^  that  we  do  not  so  perceiye  the 
action  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
suggestions  of  our  own  minds.  Many  good  men 
•cfnowledge.  that  they  are  not  eonscious  of  any 
•Qch  immediate  perceptions.  They,  who  lay 
daim  to  them,  cannot  advance,  like  the  apostles, 
'  their  claim  as  must  necessarily  sat' 


suchproo&ofthei 

fy  othen>  or,  perhap,  secure  themselves  from  de> 
losioiL  And  tbb  is  made  a  ground  of  objection 
lo  the  doctrine  itself  Now,  I  think,  the  objec- 
tion proeeeds  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  name- 
ly, our  expecting  mora  than  is  pronused.  The 
agency  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
^oken  of  in  Scripture,  and  are  promisea :  but  it 
is  no  where  promised  that  its  operations  shall  be 
always  seiutMe,  viz,  ffistiftgniwhable  at  the  time 
ftom  tha  impnlsea,  dictates,  and  thoughts  of  our 
own  ndnds.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
they  are  never  so :  I  only  say  that  it  is  not  neces- 
•ary.  In  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should  be 
flo;  nor  is  it  asaerted  in  the  Scripture  tnat  they  are 
flOMior  is  it  promised  that  they  will  be  so. 

The  natwe  of  the  thing  does  not  imply  or  le- 
^niie  it:  by  which  I  mean,  that,  according  to  the 
ooostitation  of  the  human  mind,  as  &r  as  we  are 
aoqnaiated  with  that  constitution,  a  foreign  influ- 
ence or  impidse  may  act  upon  it  without  being 
Astiagniihed  In  oar  perception  from  its  natural 
miations,  that  ia,  wittUMit  being  perceived  at  the 
tinae.  Tbs  case  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  The 
«cder  is  which  ideas  and  motives  rise  up  in  our 
'i ii  nttflily  unknown  to  us,  consequently  it 


will  be  unknown  when  that  ovder  Is  dlstmbel  or 
altered,  or  affected ;  therefore  it  may  be  altered^  it 
may  be  aflbcted,  by  the  interposition  of  a  fbragn 
influence,  without  that  inteiposition  betng  per- 
ceived. 

Again,  and  in  like  manner^  not  only  the  order 
in  which  thoughts  and  motives  rise  up  in  oar 
minds  is  unknown  to  ourselves,  but  the  causes 
also  are  unknown,  and  aro  incalculable,  upon 
which  the  vividness  of  the  ideas,  the  force  sad 
strength,  and  impression  of  the  motives  which 
enter  into  our  minds,  depend.  Tberefere  that 
vividness  may  be  made  more  or  less,  that  fivoe 
ms^  be  increased  or  diminished^  and  both  by  the 
inmience  of  a  sf^tual  agent,  without  any  dirtinct 
sensation  of  such  agency  bong  fdt  at  the  time. 
Was  the  case  otherwise ;  was  the  order,  aooeniing 
to  whidi  thoughts  and  motives  rise  up  in  our 
minds  fixed,  and  being  fixed,  knovm ;  then  I  do 
admit  the  order  could  not  be  alteied  or  violated, 
nor  a  foreign  agent  interfere  to  alter  or  violate  ii^ 
without  our  being  immediately  sensBile  of  what 
was  passing.  As  also,  if  the  causes  upon  which 
the  povirer  and  strength  of  either  good  or  bad  mo- 
tives depend  were  ascertained,  th^  it  wouki  like- 
wise be  ascertained  when  this  force  was  ever  in- 
creased or  diminishftd  by  external  luilnefioe  and 
operation;  then  it  might  be  true,  that  external 
influence  could  not  act  upon  us  without  being 
perceived.  But  in  the  ignorance  ando'  which  wa 
are  concerning  the  thoi^ts  and  motives  of  oar 
minds,  when  lefl  to  thc^welves,  we  most,  natu- 
rally speakiitf ,  be,  at  the  time,  both  ignorant  and 
insensible  of  me  presence  of  an  interfering  power ; 
one  ignorance  will  correspond  with  the  other; 
whilst,  nevertheless,  the  asautance  and  benefit  de- 
rived from  that  power,  may,  in  reality,  be  exceed- 
ingly great 

In  mis  instance,  philosophy,  in  mj  opbnoiL 
comes  in  aid  of  rdigion.  In  the  onfinary  state  of 
the  mind,  both  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the 
motives  which  act  upon  it,  proceed  from  causes 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  This  phflosophj 
confesses,  and  indeed  teaches.  From  whence  < 
foHows,  that  when  these  causes  are  inteirupiedor 
influenced,  that  interruption  and  that  inilaenee 
will  bo  e^uaUy  unknown  to  us.  Just  leaaoning 
shows  this  proposition  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
former.  From  whence  it  fo)k>ws  again,  that  im- 
mediatdy  and  at  the  time  peroeivii^  the  operatian 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  not  neoesaiy  to 
the  reality  of  these  operations,  but  that  it  is  not 
consonant  to  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  thai 
it  should  be  so.  I  repeat  again,  that  we  take  not 
upon  us  to  assert  that  it  is  never  so.  UndoobtcKfly 
Gfod  can,  if  he  please,  give  that  tact  and  quafity  to 
his  communicatbns,  that  they  shaD  be  petceived 
to  be  divine  communications  at  the  time.  And 
this  probably  was  very  frequency  the  caae  with 
the  prophets,  with  the  apostles,  and  with  inspired 
men  of  okL  But  it  is  not  the  case  naturally ;  by 
which  I  mean,  that  it  is  not  the  case  aocoidnig  to 
the  constitution  of  the  human  souL  It  does  not 
appear  1^  experience  to  be  the  case  osuafiy. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  the 
Irvine  Spirit  being  alvrajs  or  generaUr  aocom- 
panied  vrith  a  distinct  notice,  it  is  diflScmt  even  to 
conjecture.  One  tUng  may  be  said  of  it,  that  It 
would  be  putting  us  under  a  quite  different  dis- 
pemation.  It  would  he  patting  us  under  a  bbi»- 
culous  dbpsnsation;  for  the  agency  of  the  ^irift 
in  oar  souls  difltiactly  percetvea  is,  pioperily  speak- 
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ing,  a  mitacfe.  Nowmlnclesveinatnuiieiitoiii 
the  hand  of  God  of  s^nal  and  extraordinary  ef- 
fecto,  produced  upon  signal  and  extraordinary  oo> 
caaionfl.  Neither  internally  nor  externally  do 
thev  form  the  ordinary  coorse  of  his  proceeding 
with  his  reasonable  creatures. 

And  in  this  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  the 
couiae  of  nature,  as  carried  on  under  the  divine 
government.  We  haw  every  reason  which  Scrip- 
ture can  give  us,  for  believing  that  God  frequently 
interposes  to  turn  and  suide  the  order  of  events  in 
the  world,  so  as  to  mSke  them  execute  his  pur- 
pose:  yet  we  do  not  so  perceive  these  interpositions, 
aa,  either  always  or  generally,  to  distinguish  them 
ftom  the  natural  progress  of  things.  His  provi- 
dence is  real,  but  unseen.  We  distinguish  not 
between  the  acts  of  God  and  the  course  of  nature. 
It  is  so  with  the  Spirit  When,  therefore,  we 
teaeh  that  sood  men  may  be  led,  or  bad  men  con- 
verted, by  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  and  yet  they  them- 
■elvea  not  distinguish  his  holy  influence ;  we  teach. 
no  more  than  b  conformable,  as,  I  think,  has  been 
dx>wii)  to  the  firame  of  the  human  mind,  or  rather 
to  our  degree  of  acquaintance  with  that  irame; 
and  also  analogous  to  the  exercise  of  divine  power 
in  other  things ;  and  also  necessary  to  be  so;  un- 
less it  shottlffhave  pleased  God  to  put  us  under  a 
quite  diflerent  dispensation,  that  i%  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  constant  miracles. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
hlflwence  carries  the  agency  of  the  Deity  much 
fijiher  than  the  doctrine  of  providence  carries  it; 
or,  however,  than  the  doctrine  of  prayer  carries  it. 
For  all  pra:fer  supposes  the  Deity  to  be  intimate 
With  our  nunds. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  the  influence  of  the  Sp- 
rit by  a  distinguishing  perception  at  the  time,  by 
what  UMans  (fo  we  know  any  thing  of  it  at  all  1  I 
answer  by  its  efseUj  and  b^  those  alone.  And 
this  I  conceive  to  be  that  wluch  our  Saviour  said 
to  Nioodemus.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  tho«  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit:" 
UEat  v^  thou  peroeivest  an  efieot,  but  the  cause 
which  produces  that  eflect  operates  in  its  own  way, 
without  thy  knowing  its  rule  or  manner  of  opera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  cause,  "  thou  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  A 
change  or  improvement  in  thy  reUgious  state  is 
necessary.  The  agency  and  lielp  of  the  Spirit  in 
working  that  chai^  or  promoting  that  improve- 
ment, aie  likewiw  necessary. 

''Except  a  man  be  born  oif  the  Sppit,  he  cannot 
otter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  but  according 
to  what  particnlar  manner,  or  according  to  what 
inle  the  Spirit  acts,  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the 
oanses  are  which  resubue  the  bfowing  of  the  wind, 
the  most  incakulabw  and  unknown  tUng  in  the 
workL  Its  ormu  is  unknown;  its  mocw  i«  un- 
known ;  but  stfll  it  is  known  in  its  efiects:  and  so 
it  is  with  the  S{arit  If  the  chance  have  taken 
place ;  if  the  improvement  be  produced  and  be 
proceeding;  if  our  religious  afiairB  go  on  well, 
then  have  we  ground  fm  trust,  that  the  enabling, 
Assisting  Spirit  of  GJod  is  with  os;  though  we  have 
no  other  knowled^  or  perception  ef  the  matter 
than  what  this  aflorda. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  in  whidi 
we  oi;^t  to  be  so  careful  not  to  go  before  our 
guide  as  in  this  of  spiritual  influence.  Weought 
iMithflr  t4>ezpect  nMve  thin  what  is  pfofloaed,  nor 


to  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine  what  the 
Scriptures  have  not  determined.  This  safe  rule 
will  produce  both  caution  in  judging  of  ourselves, 
and  moderation  in  judging,  or  rather  a  backward- 
ness in  taking  upon  us  to  judge  of  others.  The 
modes  of  operation  of  God's  Spirit  are  probably 
extremely  various  and  numerous.  This  varicly 
is  intimated  by  our  Saviour's  comparing  it  with 
the  blowing  of  the  wind.  We  have  nu  right  to 
limit  it  to  any  particular  mode,  forasmuch  as  the 
Scriptures  have  not  bmited  it ;  nor  does  observa- 
tion enable  us  to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner,  for  instance,  may 
be  sudden;  nay.  may  be  instantaneous,  yet  bo 
both  sincere  and  permanent.  We  have  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  deny  the  possibility  of  tiua. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  rejoice  when  we 
observe  in  any  one  even  the  appearance  of  such  a 
change.  And  this  change  may  not  only  by  pos- 
sibility be  sudden,  but  sudden  changes  may  be 
more  frequent  than  our  observations  would  lead 
us  to  expect  For  we  can  observe  only  efiects, 
and  these  must  have  time  to  show  themselves  in ; 
while  the  change  of  heart  may  be  already  wrought. 
It  is  a  change  of  heart  which  is  attributable  to  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  this  may  be  sodden.  The 
fruits,  the  corresponding  effects,  internal  reforma- 
tion and  external  good  actions,  will  foUow  in  due 
time.  "  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh." — 
(Gzek.  xi.  19.)  These  words  may  well  describe 
God's  dealings  with  his  moral  creatures,  and  the 
operations  oi  his  grace.  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  efiects  of  these  dealings,  of  these  opera- 
tions, of  that  grace,  viz.  that  they  may  walk  in 
mv  statutes,  and  keep  my  ordinances  and  do  them;" 
which  represents  a  permanent  habit  and  course 
of  life  (a  thing  of  continuance,)  resulting  from  an 
inward  change,  (which  might  be  a  thing  produced 
at  once.) 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  true,  that  the  more 
ordinary  course  of  God's  grace  b  gradual  and 
successive;  helping  from  time  to  tim6  our  endea- 
voura,  succounnff  our  infirmities,  strengthening 
our  resolutions :  °  making  with  the  temptation  a 
way  to  eecape ;  promoting  our  improvement,  as- 
sisung  our  prog|ress;  warning,  rebuking,  encoo- 
raging,  ooinforting,  attending  us,  as  it  were, 
through  the  different  stages  St  our  laborious  ad« 
vance  in  the  road  of  salvatbn. 

And  as  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  indefi- 
nite, so  far  as  we  know,  in  respect  of  time,  so  are 
ther  likewise  in  respect  of  mode.  They  may  act, 
ana  observation  affords  reason  to  believe  that  they 
do  sometimes  act,  by  adding  force  and  efiiicacy  to 
instruction,  advice,  or  admonition.  A  passage 
of  Scripture  sometimes  strikes  the  heart  witn 
wonderiul  power:  adheres,  as  it  were,  and  cleaves 
to  the  memory,  till  it  has  wrought  its  work.  An 
impressive  sermon  is  often  known  to  sink  very 
deep.  It  is  not,  periiaps,  too  much  to  hope,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Uod  should  accompany  his  ordi- 
nances, provided  a  person  bring  to  them  serious- 
ness, humility,  ana  devotion.  For  example,  the 
devout  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament  may  draw 
down  upon  us  tne  gift  and  benefit  of  divine  grace, 
or  increase  our  measure  of  it.  This,  as  being  the 
most  sdemn  act  of  our  religion,  and  also  an  ap- 
pointment of  the  religion  itself,  may  be  property 
placed  first ;  but  every  species  of  prayer,  provided 
It  be  earnest ;  ever^  act  of  worship,  provided  it  be 
sincere^  may  paitkipate  in  the  same  efibct^  may 
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be  to  OS  the  occ—lon,  the  thne,  and  the  inetra- 
inent  of  thu  greatest  of  all  gifts. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  all  indeed  that 
relate  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  to 
jud^,  if  we  will  take  upon  us  to  iud^  at  all, 
(which  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged  to  do,) 
not  only  with  great  candour  and  moderation,  but 
also  with  great  reserve  and  caution ;  and  as  to 
the  modes  of  EHvine  grace,  or  of  its  proceedings  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  as  of  things  undetermined  in 
Scripture,  and  undeterminable  by  os.  In  our  own 
ease,  which  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
each  of  us  to  manage  riffhtly,  than  it  is  to  judge 
even  truly  of  other  meirs,  we  are  to  use  perse- 
veringlv,  every  appointed,  every  reasonable,  every 
probable,  every  virtuous  endeavour  to  render  our- 
selves objects  of  that  merciful  assistance,  which 
undoubtedly  and  confessedly  we  much  want,  and 
which,  in  one  way  or  other,  Grod,  we  are  assured, 
is  vnlling  to  adbid 


SERMON  XXV. 

ON  THE  INPLUKNCB  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

(PAKT  in.) 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  qf  Chd;  and 
that  the  Spirit  qf  God  dwetUth  in  you  ?— 1  Cor. 
liLie. 

As  all  doctrine  ought  to  end  in  practice,  and  all 
•ound  instruction  lead  to  right  conduct,  it  comes, 
in  the  last  place,  to  be  conaicrored,  what  obligations 
fi>Oow  from  the  tenet  of  an  assisting  grace  and 
spiritual  influence ;  what  is  to  be  done  on  our  part 
in  consequence  of  holding  such  a  persuasion; 
what  is  the  behaviour  corresponding  and  consist- 
ent with  such  an  opinion.  For  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Grace  and  Spirit  of  Grod 
no  more  take  awav  our  freedom  of^  action,  our 
personal  and  monJ  liber^,  than  the  advice,  the 
admonitions,  the  suggestions,  the  reproofe,  the 
expostulations,  the  counsels  of  a  friena  or  parent 
woukl  take  the/n  away.  We  may^  act  either  right 
or  wrong,  notwithstanding  these  interferences.  It 
still  depends  upon  ourselves  which  of  the  two  we 
will  do.  We  are  not  machines  under  these  im- 
pressions ;  nor  are  we  under  the  impression  of  the 
Hol;^  Spirit  Therefore  there  is  a  class  of  duties 
relating  to  this  subiect,  as  much  as  any  other; 
and  inore,perhapfl^than  any  other  important.^ 

And,  fir^  I  would  apply  myself  to  an  objection, 
which  belongs  to  this,  namely,  the  practical  part 
of  the  subject;  which  objection  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  spritual  influence,  and  the  preaching  of 
this  doctrine,  causes  men  to  attend  chiefly  to  the 
feelings  within  them,  to  place  religion  in  feehngs 
and  sensations,  and  to  be  content  with  such  feel- 
ings and  sensations^  without  coming  to  active  du- 
ties and  rod  usefulness:  that  it  tends  to 


a  contemplative  refigioD^  accompanied  ^ 
of  abstraction  from  the  mterests  of  thb  world,  as 
respecting  either  ourselves  or  others;  a  sort  of 
quietism  and  indiflference  which  contributes  no- 
tning  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or  to  make  a  man 
serviceable  in  his  generation ;  that  men  of  this  de- 
scription sit  brooding  over  what  passes  in  their 
hearts,  without  perfimning  any  sood  actions,  or 
well  discharging  their  sodal  or  domestic  obliga- 
tions, or  indeed  guarding  their  outward  conduct 
with  sufficient  care. 


Now,  if  tiwre  be  any  Ibmidation  fai  firt  ftr  Mi 
cbai;^  it  arises  from  some  persons  bolAng  this 
doctnne  defectively  -^  I  mean  nxxn  their  not  attod- 
ing  to  one  main  point  in  the  doctrine,  whkh  i^ 
that  the  promise  is  not  to  those  who  have  the  Spi- 
rit, but  to  those  who  are  i:ec{  by  the  Spirit ;  not  to 
those  who  are  fiivoured  with  its  soggeetiooa,  bat 
to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to JoUow,  and  do 
actual^/o^^ois  these  suggestions.  >'ow,  iboi^  a 
person,  by  attending  to  his  feelings  and  conacaiw- 
nesses  may  persua^  himself  that  he  has  the  Spir 
rit  of  God ;  yet  if  he  stop  and  rest  in  these  sensa- 
tions without  conseqoentia]  paactical  exertions, 
it  can  by  no  possibinty  be  said  of  him,  nor,  cos 
woukl  think,  could  he  possibly  bring  hinnetf  to 
believe,  that  he  is  2ed  by  the  Spirit,  that  hefaUcwe 
the  Spirit;  for  these  terms  necessarily  imply 
something  done  under  that  influence,  necessarily 
carry  the  thoughts  to  a  course  of  conduct  entoed 
into  and  pursued  in  obedience  to,  and  by  virtoeo^ 
that  influence.  Whether  the  objection  here  no- 
ticed has  any  foundation  in  the  oondoct  of  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  which  we  trcsEt,  1  aa 
uncertain;  accounts  are  diflEeient:  bot  at  any 
rate  the  objection  lies  not  acainst  tlie  doctrine^ 
but  against  a  defective  apprehension  of  it  For, 
in  coiSSrmation  of  all  whica  we  have  ssad,  we  may 
produce  the  example  of  St  PaoL  No  one  cankd 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  infJuenoe  higher  than  be 
did,  or  spoke  of  it  so  much ;  yet  no  character  m. 
the  worid  could  be  ferther  than  his  was  fiom  icsl- 
ing  in  feelings  and  sensations.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  all  activity  and  usefulness.  His  whole  1^ 
tory  confirms  what  he  said  of  himaelf^  that  "in 
labouTs,**  in  positive  exeitiL>n8,  both  of  ndnd  snd 
body,  he  was  "  above  measure.**  It  will  be  ssid, 
perhaps,  that  these  exertions  were  in  a  ]^artiou]ar 
way,  tiz.  in  making  converts  to  his  ophnons;  bat 
it  was  the  way  in  wliich,  as  he  believed,  he  wm 
promoting  the  interest  of  bis  fiE^tow-ereatures  ia 
the  greatest  degne  posable  for  him  to  promote  it; 
and  it  was  the  way  also  which  he  behewd  to  be 
enjoined  upon  him  by  the  express  and  particalar 
command  of  God.  Had  there  been  any  other  me- 
thod, any  other  course  and  Une  of  beneficent  en- 
deavours, in  which  he  thought  be  could  have  been 
more  useful,  and  had  the  choice  been  leH  to  faim- 
self,  (which  it  was  not,)  the  same  prindple,  the 
same  eager  desire  of  doing  good,  would  have 
manifested  itself  with  equal  vigour  in  that  other 
line.  His  sentiments  and  precepts  conespooded 
with  his  example :  "  Do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially unto  them  that  are  of  the  hooscMd  of 
Chnst"  Here  dom^  is  enjoined.  Nothing  less 
than  doing  can  satis^  this  precept  Fcefings  and 
sensations  will  not,  though  oT  the  beat  kind. 
"  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let 
him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  neodctfa."  ^  This  b  carmng  ao- 
tive  beneficence  as  far  as  it  can  go.  Men  ara 
commanded  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  poor 
brethren  out  of  the  earnings  of  their  manual  la- 
bour, nay,  to  labour  for  mi  very  puipoae ;  and 
their  doing  so  u  stated  as  the  beat  exiiiation  fer 
former  disnonesties,  and  the  best  proof  now  modi 
and  how  truly  they  are  dianged  from  what  they 
were.  *'  Let  him  that  ndeth,  do  it  with  diligence.^ 
This  is  a  precept  which  cannot  be  complied  wiA 
without  activity.  These  instractions  could  not 
come  from  a  man  who  placed  religion  in  feehogs 
and  sensations. 
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served  nottoe,)  I  proceed  to  stale  the  perticiilar 
duties  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  as- 
sistance. And  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  pray 
for  U.  It  is  by  prayer  that  it  is  to\)e  sought ;  by 
prayer  that  it  is  to  w  obtained.  This  the  Scrip- 
tures expressly  teach.  "How  much  more  will 
your  Heavenly  Father  rive  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him?*'  The  foundation  of  prayer, 
in  all  cases,  is  a  sense  of  want.  No  man  prays 
in  earnest  or  to  any  purpose  for  what  he  does  not 
leel  that  he  wants.  Know  then  and  feel  the 
weakness  of  your  nature.  Know  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  holding  on,  nevertheless,  in  a  course 
of  virtue.  Know  these  two  points  thoroughly, 
and  you  can  stand  in  need  of  no  additional  mo- 
tive (indeed  none  can  be  added,)  to  excite  in  you 
strong  unwearied  supplications  for  Divine  help; 
not  a  cold  asking  for  it  in  any  prescribed  form  of 
prayer,  but  cryings  and  supplications  for  it,  strong 
ancf  unwearied.  The  description  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  of  our  Lord  s  own  devotion,  may 
aerve  to  describe  the  devotion  of  a  Christian^  pity- 
ing, as  he  ought,  for  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  praying 
from  a  deep  understanding  of  his  own  condition, 
a  conviction  of  his  wants  and  necessities.  "  He 
oficred  op  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save 
him  iTom  death ;  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared." 
This  is  devotion  in  reality. 

There  are  occasbns  aJso,  which  ought  to  call 
forth  these  prayers  with  extnordinary  and  pecu- 
liar force. 

Is  it  superstition  1  is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
iust  and  reasonable  piety  to  implore  of  God  the 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  when  we  have  any 
tniog  of  great  importance  to  decide  upon,  or  to 
undertake ;  especially  any  thing  by  whicn  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  as  well  as  our  own,  is  likely  to 
beafibctedl 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  passages 
and  occasions  of  a  man's  life,  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly bound  to  apply  to  God  for  the  aid  and 
direction  of  his  Spint  In  general,  in  every  tum^ 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  life;  whenever  any  thing 
critical,  any  thin§[  momentous,  any  thing  which 
is  to  fix  our  situation  and  course  of  life;  most  es- 
pecially any  thing  which  is  likely  to  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  moral  conduct  and  disposition, 
and  thereby  afiect  our  condition,  as  candiaates  for 
heaven,  and  as  the  religions  servants  of  God,  is  to 
be  resolved  upon ;  there  and  then  ou^ht  we  to  say 
our  prayers :  most  ardently  supplicating  from  our 
Creator  and  Preserver  the  grace  and  guidance  of 
his  Holy  Spirit 

Is  it  not,  again,  a  time  for  calling  earnestly  for 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  for  a  greater  measure  of 
that  Spirit,  if  he  be  pleased  to  grant  it  to  us^  when 
we  are  recovering  from  some  sin  into  which  we 
have  been  betrayed  1  This  case  is  always  critical 
The  aueation  now  is,  whether  we  shall  fidl  into  a 
eettlea  course  of  sinning,  or  whether  we  shaU  be 
restored  to  our  former,  and  to  better  than  our 
Ibrmer  endeavours  to  maintain  the  fine  of  duty. 
That,  under  the  sting  and  present  alarm  of  our 
cronscience,  we  have  formed  resolutions  of  virtue 
for  the  future  is  supposed ;  but  whether  these  reso- 
lutions will  stand,  18  the  point  now  at  issue.  And 
in  this  peril  of  our  souls  we  cannot  be  too  earnest 
or  importunate  in  our  supplications  for  Divine  suo- 
coor.  It  can  never  come  to  our  aid  at  a  time 
when  we  more  want  it  Our  fiiU  proves  our 
Our  desire  of  rooovery  provesi  that. 


thou^  ftOen,  we  may  not  be  lost  This  is  a 
condition  which  flies  to  aid  and  help,  if  aid  and 
help  can  be  had;  and  it  is  acondition  to  which  the 
promised  support  of  the  Spirit  most  peculiarly  ap- 
plies. On  such  an  occasion,  therefore,  it  will  be 
sought  with  struggles  and  strong  ccoitention  of 
mind,  if  we  be  serious  in  thew  matters.  So 
sought,  it  wilt  be  obtained. 
I  Again :  Is  it  not  always  a  fit  subject  of  prayer, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  woukl  inform,  animate,  warm, 
and  support >5>ur  devotion?  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  vrith  us  in  this  very 
article.  "  Likewise  the  spirit  also  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities, for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pny 
for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us  with  groanines  that  cannot  be  uttered." 
The  specific  hek>  here  described  is  to  supply  our 
ignorance.  But  the  words  speak  also  generally 
<u  helping  our  infirmities:  meaninj^,  as  the  pa»- 
sage  leads  us  to  suppose,  tne  infirmities  which  at- 
tend our  devotion.  Now  these  infirmities  are  not 
only  ignorance,  but  coldness,  wanderings,  ab- 
sence •  for  all  which  a  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  aid  and  help  of  the  Spirit 

Next  in  order  of  time,  to  prti^ring  for  the  Spirit 
of  Giod,but  still  superior  to  it  in  importance,  is  lis- 
tenin^  and  yielding  ourselves  to  nis  suggestions. 
This  IS  the  thing  in  which  we  fiul. 

Now,  it  being  confessed  that  we  cannot  ordina- 
rily  distinguish  at  the  time  the  suggections  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  it  may  be 
sued,  how  are  we  to  listen  to  them  1  The  answer 
is,  by  attending  universally  to  the  admonitiona 
within  us.  Men  do  not  listen  to  their  consciences. 
It  is  through  the  wluspcrincs  of  conscience  that 
the  Spirit  speaks.  If  men  then  are  witfiilly  deaf 
to  their  consciences,  they  cannot  hear  the  Spirit. 
If  hearing,  if  beinjg  compelled  to  hear,  the  remon- 
strances of  conscience,  they  nevertheless  decide, 
and  resolve,  and  determine  to  go  against  them ; 
then  they  grieve,  ^hen  they  defy,  then  they  do  de- 
spite to  the  Spirit  of  God.    In  both  cases,  that  is, 


both  of  neglecting  to  consult,  and  of  deling, 
when  they  cannot  help  feefing  the  admomtions 
which  rise  up  within  them,  they  have  this  judg- 
ment hanging  over  their  heads :  "  He  that  haUi 
not.  firom  nim  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
hath."  He  that  misuses  or  abuses  the  portion 
and  measure  of  spiritual  assistance  which  is  af- 
forded him,  shall  lose  even  that. 

The  efllcacy  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
its  fruits.  Its  immediate  efiects  are  upon  the  dis- 
position. A  visible  outward  conduct  will  ensue ; 
but  the  true  seat  of  j^ce  and  of  spiritual  energy 
is  in  the  heart  and  mward  disposition.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  find  reli^ous  carelessness  suc- 
ceeded within  us  by  religious  seriousness;  con- 
science, which  was  silent  or  unheard,  now  power- 
fully speaking  and  obejred ;  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness, Uie  two  grand  enemies  of  salvation,  the  two 
great  powers  of  darkness  which  rule  the  natural 
man— when  we  find  even  these  ^ving  way  to  the 
inward  accusing  voice  of  conscience;  when  we 
find  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  drawing  or  drawn 
more  and  more  towards  heavenly  things;  the  va- 
lue and  interest  of  these  expectations  plainer  to 
our  view,  a  great  deal  more  frequent  than  hereto- 
fore in  our  meditations,  and  more  fully  discerned ; 
the  care  and  safety  of  our  souls  rising  gradualW 
above  concerns  and  anxieties  about  worklly  af- 
fiuni;  when  we  find  the  force  of  temptation  and 
of  evil  propensities  not  extinct,  bst  retrntmgbe- 
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won  ft  wnss  of  duty  j  •df-govenuneiit  maurtain* 
ed ;  the  interruptions  of  it  immediately  perceived, 
bitterly  deplorea,  and  aocm  recovered :  sin  rejected 
and  repelled;  and  this  not  so  much  with  an  in- 
crease of  confidence  in  our  strength,  as  of  reliance 
upon  the  assisting  grace  of  God;  when  we  find 
ourselves  touched  with  ^e  love  .of  our  Maker, 
taking  satisfaction  in  his  worship  and  service; 
when  we  feel  a  growing  taste  and  relish  for  reli- 
gious subjects  and  religious  exercises ;  above  all, 
when  we  begin  to  rejoice  in  the  comjR>rt  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  prospect  of  reaching  heaven ; 
in  the  powerful  aids  and  nelpe  which  are  given  us 
in  accomplishing  this  gr^t  end,  and  the  strength, 
and  firmness,  and  resolution,  which,  so  helped  and 
aided,  vre  experience  in  our  progress:  when  we 
feel  these  things,  then  may  we,  without  either  en- 
thusiasm or  superstition,  humbly  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  been  at  work  within  us.  Ex- 
ternal virtues,  good  actions  will  follow,  as  occa- 
sions may  draw  them  forth ;  but  it  is  within  that 
we  must  kx)k  for  Che  change  which  the  inspiration 
of  God's  Sphrit  produces. 

With  respect  to  positive  external  good  actions, 
we  have  said  that  tney  must  depend  m  some  mea- 
mire  upon  occasions,  and  abilities,  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  they  must  wait  for  opportunities : 
but,  observe,  it  is  not  k>  with  the  breaking  off  of 
our  si  ns,  be  they  what  they  will.  That  worii  must 
wait  for  nothing.  Until  that  be  effected,  no  change 
is  made.  No  man,  going  on  in  a  known  sin,  has 
any  right  to  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  done 
its  office  within  mm.  Either  it  has  not  been  ci  ven 
to  him,  or  being  given,  it  has  been  resisted,  de- 
spised, or,  at  least,  neglected  Such  a  person  has 
either  3^  to  obtnln  it  by  prayer,  or,  when  obtain- 
ed, to  avail  himself  duly  of  ito  assistance.  Let 
him  understand  this  to  be  his  condition. 

The  next  duty,  or  rather  disposition,  which 
flows  from  the  doctrine  of  sforitual  influence,  is 
humilitp.  There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than 
that  pnde  is  the  adversaiy  of  religion,  lowfinoas 
and  humility  the  tempers  for  it  Now  religious 
humility  consists  in  the  habit  of  referring  every 
thing  to  God.  From  one  end  of  the  New  Teatar 
ment  to  the  other,  God  is  set  forth  and  magnified 
in  his  agency  and  his  operations.  In  the  greatest 
of  all  businesses,  the  business  of  salvation,  he  is 
operating,  and  we  co-operating  with  him.  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;" 
and  why  1  "  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do,  aooOTding  to  his  good  pleasure." 
He  is  not  superseding  our  endeavours,  (the  very 
contrary  is  implied  by  commanding  us  to  exert 
them,)  but  stilf  nothing  is  done  witfout  hinL  If 
we  have  moral  strenfftn,  we  are  atrofig  in  the  in- 
ward might  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  consequently  aU 
boasting,  all  vanity,  all  self-suflkiency,  all  de^pis- 
ing  of  others,  on  the  acore  of  moral  and  religious 
inferiority,  are  excluded.  Without  the  grace  of 
God,  we  might  have  been  as  the  worst  of  them. 
There  is  in  tne  nature  of  things,  one  train  of  sen- 
timent belonging  to  him  who  lus  achieved  a  work 
by  his  own  might,  and  power,  and  prowess;  and 
another  to  him,  who  has  been  fain  to  beg  for  suc- 
cour and  assistance,  and  by  that  assistance  alone 
has  been  carried  through  difiiculties  which  were 
too  great  for  his  own  strength  and  feculties.  This 
Vut  is  the  true  sentiment  for  us.  It  is  not  for  a 
man,  whose  life  has  been  saved  in  a  shipwreck  by 
the  compassionate  help  of  others ;  it  is  not  for  a 
man,  so  saved,  to  boast  of  faia  own  alertneaa  and 


vigonr;  though  H  be  traa,  tint  vnleaa  lie  had  ex- 
erted what  power  and  strength  he  was  poastswd 
of,  he  woula  not  have  been  saved  at  alL 

Lastly :  This  doctrine  shuts  the  door  against  a 
most  genera],  a  moat  specious,  and  a  meat  deocav- 
ing  excuse  fcff  our  sins ;  which  excuse  is,  that  we 
have  striven  against  them,  but  are  overpowered  by 
our  evil  nature,  by  that  nature  which  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  represent  as  evil ;  in  a  woidj  that 
we  have  done  what  we  couk).  Now,  untd  fay 
supplication  and  pra3rerwe  have  caOed  forthepn^ 
mised  aasistance  of  Grod's  Spirit,  and  with  an 
earnestness,  devotion,  perseveranoe,  and  importu- 
nity, proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eou 
cem  J  until  we  have  rendereaonrselves  objects  of 
that  influence,  and  yielded  ouraelves  to  it,  it  is  not 
true,  "  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  can."  We 
must  not  rely  upon  that  excuse ;  for  it  is  not  true 
in  fact.  If,  experiencing  the  depravity  and  imbe- 
cility of  our  nature,  we  see  in  this  corruption  and 
weakness  an  excuse  for  our  sins,  and  taking  op 
with  this  excuse,  we  surrender  ouraelves  to  toem; 
if  we  give  up,  or  relax  in  our  opposition  to  then, 
and  struggles  against  them,  at  hk  oonsenttng  to 
our  ons,  and  famng  down  with  the  stream  wmch 
Mre  have  found  so  Imrd  to  resist ;  if  thines  take  this 
turn  with  us,  then  are  we  in  a  state  to  be  uettcriy, 
finally,  and  fiitally  undone.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  shut  our  eyes  agaimt  the  danger;  we 
naturally  shall  endeavour  to  make  ouraelveB  as 
easy  and  contented  in  our  aitoatioo  aa  we  can; 
but  the  truth,  nevertheless,  is,  that  we  are  hasten- 
ing to  certain  peixlition.  Tf,  on  the  cont«ary,per- 
ceiving  the  foebleneas  of  our  nature,  w«  be  dnvea 
by  the  perception,  as  St  Paul  was  driven,  to  f^ 
for  deliverance  firoin  our  sine  to  the  aid,  and  iafln- 
ence,  and  power  of  Qod*s  Spirit;  to  ae^  for  Di- 
vine help  and  succour,  as  a  sintinff  mariner  calls 
out  for  help  and  succour,  not  fomuSly,  we  may  be 
sure,  or  ooklly,  but  with  cries,  and  tears,  and  sup- 
plications, as  for  life  itself;  if  we  be  Pirpttfed  Ic 
co-operate  with  this  help,  with  the  ho^  woridi^ 
of  Gtod's  grace  within  us;  then  may  we  trust,  both 
that  it  wiu  be  given  to  us.  (yet  in  sueh  manner  as 
to  God  shall  seem  fit,  and  which  cannot  be  tinii- 
ed  by  us,^  and  also  that  the  poition  of  help  which 
is  given,  being  duly  used  and  impnyved,  (not  de- 
spised, negleded,  imt  away,)  more  and  move  w31 
be  continuUly  added  for  the  ultimate  aooomplisb- 
ment  of  our  great  end  and  object,  the  d^veranoa 
of  our  souls  firom  the  captivity,  and  the  eooaa- 
quencesofatii. 


SERMON  XXVI. 

8IN  eNCODNTSBJED  BT  SPnUTUAL  AtOw 
III  TBMMM  rAKT^— (tAKT  L.) 

O,  ^»reUshed  man  that  I  am!  tfiho  AaU  deliftr 
me  from  the  body  qf  this  death  ?— Rom.  nL  34. 

BfiFOUE  we  can  explain  what  ia  the  predae 
subject  of  this  heavy  lamentatioD,  and  wtat  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  solemn  question  here  ask- 
ed, vre  must  endeavour  to  understand  what  u  In- 
tended by  the  expr^aion,  "the  body  of  this  death,* 
or,  as  some  render  it,  "this  body  of  death." 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  deatfi,  in  Saint 
Paul's  ^liatles,  hardly  ever  signifiea  a  natufil 
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mh}^cM ;  bat  it  means  a  spiritoal  death,  or  that 
peidition  and  destruction  to  which  rin  brinn  men 
Ml  a  future  state. — '*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;'* 
not  the  death  which  we  must  all  undergo  in  this 
world,  for  that  is  the  fate  of  righteousness  as  well 
aa  sin,  but  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  sin 
and  sinners  will  be  consigned  in  the  world  to  come. 
Not  many  verses  after  our  text,  St.  Paul  says, 
"  carnal  mindedness  is  death :"  "  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death ;"  leads,  that  is,  inevitably  to  %hk 
future  destruction  which  awaits  the  stnnil  indol- 
ence of  carnal  propensities,  and  which  destruc- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  death  to  the  soul.  The  book 
of  Revelation,  alluding  to  this  distinction,  speaks 
expressly  of  a  second  death,  in  terms  very  fit  to 
be  called  to  mind  in  the  conoderation  of  our  pre- 
sent text  "I  saw  the  dead,  small  an<l  great, 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened ; 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book 
of  life ;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
thinffs  which  were  written,  according  to  their 
works:  and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  it,  and  death  and  hell  Twhich  last  word  denotes 
here  simply  the  place  or  the  dead,  not  the  place 
of  punishinent)  dehvered  up  the  dead  that  were 
in  them ;  and  they  were  judged  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  works ;  and  death  and  bell  were  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  f  (that  is,  natural  death,  and 
the  receptacle  of  those  who  died,  were  thenceforth 
SQperseded.)  This  is  t?ie  second  death.  *'And 
whatsoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  This  descrip- 
tion, which  is  exceedingly  awful,  is  given  in  the 
last  three  verses  of  the  20th  chapter.  In  reference 
to  the  same  event,  this  book  of  Revelation  had  be- 
fore told  us,  viz.  in  the  3d  chapter  and  Uth  verse, 
that  he  who  ovarcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the 
second  death :  and  in  like  manner  in  the  above 
quoted  dOth  chapter,  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  this  resurrection :  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power."  Our  Lord  himself  refers 
to  this  death  in  those  never  to  be  forgotten  words 
which  he  uttered,  "  He  that  liveth,  and  believeth 
in  me,  shall  not  die  eternally."  Die  he  must,  but 
not  eternally:  die  the  first  death,  but  not  the  se- 
cond. It  is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  second 
death  which  Saint  Paul  meant  by  the  word 
death,  when  he  wrote  down  the  sentence  "  the 
body  of  this  death ;"  and  the  second  death  is  the 
punishment,  perdition,  and  destruction,  which  the 
souls  of  sinners  will  sofler  in  a  future  state.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  indeed 
the  only  death  which  those  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament,  and  probably  all  sincere  Christians  of 
that  age,  regarded  as  important,  as  the  subject  of 
their  awe,  and  dread,  and  soticitude.  The  first 
death,  the  natural  and  universal  disease  of  the 
body,  they  looked  to  simply  as  a  change ;  a  going 
out  of  one  room  into  another;  a  putting  on  one 
kind  of  ck>thing,  and  putting  on  a  different  kind. 
They  esteemed  it,  compared  with  the  other,  of  lit- 
tle moment  or  account.  In  this  respect,  there  is 
a  wide  dilTerence  between  the  Scripture^  appre- 
hension of  the  subject  and  ours.  We  think  en- 
tirely of  the  first  death :  they  thotight  entirely  of 
the  second.  We  speak  and  talk  of  the  death 
which  we  see :  they  spoke,  and  taught,  and  wrote, 
of  a  death  which  is  future  to  that.  We  look  to  the 
fbst  with  terror :  they  to  the  second  alone.  The  se- 
cond alone  they  represent  as  formidable.  Such  is 
fbe  yiew  which  Christianity  gives  us  of  these  things, 
■0  differait  fima  what  we  natariDy  enlertaiiL 
4E 


Yon  see  then  what  death  Is  hi  the  ScriptarB 
in  St  Paul's  sense.  "  The  body  or  this 
death."  The  phrase  and  expression  of^  the  text 
cannot,  however,  mean  this  death  itself,  because 
be  prays  to  be  delivered  from  it;  whereas  from 
that  death,  or  that  perdition  understood  hj  it, 
when  it  once  overtakes  the  sinner,  there  is  no  de- 
liverance that  we  know  of.  The  "  body,"  then, 
"  of  this  death,"  is  not  the  death  itself,  but  a  state 
leading  to  and  ending  in  the  second  death ;  namely, 
in  misery  and  punishment,  instead  of  hapfnness 
and  rest,  afUr  our  departure  out  of  this  world. 
And  this  state  it  is,  from  which  St.  Paul,  with 
such  vehemence  and  concern  upon  his  spirit,  seeks 
to  be  delivered. 

Having  seen  the  significaUon  of  the  prindpal 
phrase  employed  in  the  text,  the  next,  and  the 
most  important  question  is,  to  what  condition  of 
the  soul,  in  its  moral  and  religious  concerns,  the 
apostle  applies  it  Now  in  the  verses  preoeding 
the  text,  indeed  in  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
chapter,  St.  Paul  has  been  describing  a  state  of 
struJi^le  and  contention  with  sinful  propensities : 
which  propendties,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  nature,  we  all  feel,  and  which  are  never 
wholly  abolished.  But  o«ir  apostle  goes  further : 
he  describes  also  that  state  of  unsxuxes^uL  strug- 
gle and  unsuecestful  contention,  by  wluch  many 
so  unhappily  fall.  His  words  are  these :  "  That 
which  I  do,!  allow  not:  for  what  I  would,  that  1 
do  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  For  I  know 
that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good 
thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  1  find  not :  for  the  good 
that  I  Would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do.  I  find  a  law,  that,  when  I  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.  But  1 
see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivi- 
ty to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  m  my  members." 

This  account,  though  the  style  and  manner  of 
expression  in  which  it  is  delivered  be  very  pecu- 
liar, is,  in  its  substance,  no  other  than  what  is 
strictly  anpCcable  to  the  case  of  thousands.  "  The 
good  that  1  would,  Ido  not;  the  evil  which  Iwould 
not,  that  I  do."  How  many,  who  read  this  dis- 
course, may  say  the  same  or  tiiemselves  I  as  also, 
<' what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate, 
that  I  do."  This  then  b  the  case  which  St  Paul 
had  in  view.  U  is  a  case,  first,  whkh  supposes 
an  informed  and  enlightened  conscience:  "  I  de- 
light in  the  law  of  Gid.**  "  I  had  not  known  am 
but  by  the  law."  "  I  consent  unto  the  law  that 
it  is  good."  These  sentiments  could  only  be  ut- 
terea  by  a  man  who  was  in  a  considerabfe  degree 
at  IcAst,  acouainted  with  his  duty,  and  who  also 
approved  or  the  rale  of  duty  which  he  found  laid 
down. 

Secondly:  The  case  before  ns  also  supposes  an 
inclination  of  mind  and  iudgment  to  perform  our 
duty.  "  When  I  toould  do  good,  evu  is  present 
with  me :  to  ^BtU  is  present  with  me,  but  now  to 
perfbrm  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not." 

Thirdly:  It  supposes  this  inclination  of  mmd 
and  judgment  to  be  continually  overpowered.  *'  I 
see  anouier  law  in  my  merowrs  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivi- 
ty to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members ;" 
that  if,  the  evil  principle  not  only  opposes  the 
judgment  of  the  mind,  and  the  condAct  which 
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wHh  an,)  bat  in  the  preieiit^aie  fobdaesand  gets 
tiie  better  of  ifr:  "  Not  only  wan  against  the  kw 
of  my  mind,  but  brings  me  into  captivity." 

Fourthly:  The  case  supposes  a  sense  and 
thorough  consciousness  of  all  this :  of  the  rule  of 
duty ;  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  of  the  struggle;  of  the 
defeat  It  is  a  prisoner  sensible  of  his  chains.  It 
is  a  soul  tied  and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  its  sins, 
and  knowing  itself  to  be  so.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  case  of  the  ignorant  sinner ;  it  is  not  the  case 
of  an  erring  nui^aken  conscience;  it  is  not  the 
case  of  a  seared  and  hardened  conscience.  None 
of  these  could  make  the  reflection  or  the  complaint 
which  ia  here  described.  "  The  commanoment 
which  was  ordained  unto  life,  /  found  to  be  unto 
death.  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  In  me 
dwelleth  no  good  thing.  The  law  is  holy ;  and 
the  oommanament  ho^,  just,  and  gpod ;  but  sin^ 
that  it  might  appear  sin,  (that  it  might  be  more 
conspicuous,  aggravated,  and  inexcusable,^  works 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good."  This  Ian- 
gna^  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  stupified  in- 
sensible sinner. 

Nor,  fifthly,  as  it  cannot  belong  to  an  oru;ina] 
insensiUlity  of  oonsdence,  that  is,  an  insenaioility 
of  which  the  person  himself  does  not  remember 
the  beginning,  so  neither  can  it  belong  to  the  sin- 
ner who  has  got  over  the  rebukes,  distrusts,  and 
oneasineas  which  sin  once  oocasbned.  True  it 
is,  that  this  uneasiness  mmy  be  got  over  almost 
entirely;  so  that  whilst  the  dan^r  femtuns  the 
same,  whilst  the  final  event  will  be  the  same, 
whilst  the  coming  destruction  is  not  less  sure  or 
dieadfuL  the  uneasiness  and  the  apprehension  are 
gone.  This  is  a  case  too  common,  too  deplorable, 
too  desperate ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  or  of  which  St.  Paul  treated. 
Here  we  are  presented  throughout  with  complaint 
and  uneasiness ;  with  a  soul  exceedingly  dissatis- 
fied, exceedingly  indeed  disquieted,  ana  disturbed, 
and  alarmed,  with  the  view  of  its  condition. 

Upon  the  whole,  St  Paul's  account  is  the  ac- 
count of  a  man  in  some  soit  struggling  with  his 
vices;  at  least  deeply  conscious  ofwhat  they  are, 
whither  they  are  leading  him,  where  they  virill 
end ;  acknowledging  the  &w  of  God,  not  only  in 
words  and  speeches,  but  in  his  mind ;  acknowledg- 
ing its  excellency,  its  authority;  wishing  also, 
aim  willing  to  act  up  to  it,  but,  m  &ct,  doing  no 
such  thing;  feeling  iu  practioe  a  lamentable  ina- 
bility of  doing  his  duty,  yet  perceiving  that  it 
must  be  done.  ^  All  he  tlas  hitherto  attained  is  a 
state  ofsuocessive  resolutions  and  relapses.  Much 
is  vrilled,  nothing  is  efiected.  No  furtherance,  no 
advance,  no  progress,  is  made  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. He  fe&  indeed  his  double  nature;  but 
he  finds  that  the  law  in  his  members,  the  law  of 
the  fiesh,  brings  the  whole  man  into  captivity. 
He  may  have  some  better  strivings,  but  they  are 
nnsuooessful.  Tha  result  is,  that  he  obeys  the 
law  of  sin. 

This  is  the  picture  which  our  apostle  oontem- 
I^ted,  and  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but  misery :  "  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am !"  Another  might  have 
seen  it  in  a  more  oomibrtable  light  lie  might 
have  hoped  that  the  will  would  w  taken  for  the 
deed;  tmit  since  he  felt  in  his  mind  a  strong  ap- 

Srobation  of  the  law  of  Qod;  nay,  since  he  felt  a 
elight  in  oontemplatiiig  it.  and  openly  professed 
to  do  so ;  since  he  was  neither  ignorant  of  it,  nor 
fergetAil  of  it,  nor  insensibfe  of  its  obligation,  nor 
mat  sst  himself  to  dispute  its  authority;  nay, 


since  he  had  oocaoonalfy  likewise  endeawmrrits 
bring  himself  to  an  obedience  to  this  law,  however 
unsuccessful  his  endeavours  had  been ;  above  aH, 
since  he  had  sincerely  deplored  and  bewailed  hit 
failings  off  from  it,  he  might  hope,  I  §ay,  that  hii 
was  a  case  for  favourable  acceptance. 

St.  Paul  saw  it  not  in  this  light  He  saw  in  it 
no  ground  of  confidence  or  satisfiietion.  It  vns  a 
state,  to  which  he  gives  no  better  name  than  "  the 
bo4y  of  death."  It  was  a  state  not  in  which  he 
hoped  to  be  saved,  but  from  which  he  sought  to 
be  delivered.  It  was  a  state,  in  a  word,  of  bitter- 
ness and  terror ;  drawing  from  him  expRsnoos 
of  the  deepest  anguish  and  distress :  "  O,  vmtdied 
man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  fiom  the 
body  of  this  death  r 
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(PART  IL) 

O,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shaU  deUver 
me  from  the  body  qfthU  death  7 — Rom.  viL  ^ 

He  who  has  not  felt  the  weakness  of  his  nature, 
it  is  probable,  has  reflected  tittle  upon  the  subject 
of  religion.  I  should  conjecture  this  to  be  tha 
case. 

But  then,  when  men  do  fed  the  we«kneas  of 
their  nature,  it  is  not  always  that  this  consctoas* 
ness  carries  them  into  a  right  coune,  but  aone- 
times  into  a  course  the  very  contraiy  of  what  is 
right.  They  may  see  in  it,  as  hath  b^n  ofasenfvd, 
anid  manv  do  see  in  it,  nothing  but  an  excuse  and 
apolpgy  for  their  sins.  Since  it  is  acknowledjned 
that  we  cany  about  with  us  a  fiail,  not  to  aS  it 
a  depraved,  corrupted  nature,  surely,  they  say,  wo 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  any  severities  or  extremi- 
ties of  judgment  for  delinqnencies  to  which  such 
a  nature  must  ever  be  liable ;  or,  which  is  indeed 
all  the  difierence  there  is  between  one  man  and 
another,  for  greater  degrees  or  kss,  ks  more  or 
fewer  of  these  delinouencies.  The  natural  naa 
takes  courage  from  this  consideration.  He  finds 
ease  in  it  It  is  an  opiate  to  his  fean.  It  hilb 
him  into  a  foigetfiilness  of  danger,  and  of  the 
dreadful  end,  if  the  danger  be  real.  Then  the 
practical  consequence  is,  that  he  begins  to  rdax 
even  of  those  oideavours  to  obey  God  which  he 
has  hitherto  exerted.  Imperfect  and  inconstant 
as  these  endeavours  were  at  best,  they  becoms 
gradually  more  hmguid  and  more  unfVequent,a]id 
more  insincere  than  they  were  before:  his  nns 
increase  upon  him  in  the  same  proportion:  he 
proceeds  rapidly  to  the  condition  of  a  confirmed 
sinner,  either  secret  or  open;  it  makes  no  SifSa- 
ence  as  to  his  salvation.  And  this  descent  into 
the  depths  of  moral  vileness  and  depravity  began, 
in  some  measure,  with  perceiving  slnd  confessing 
the  weakness  of  his  nature ;  aiMl  giving  to  tha 
perception  that  most  erroneous,  that  most  &tal 
turn,  the  regarding  it  as  an  excuse  for  every  thii^: 
and  as  dispensing  even  with  the  self-denials,  and 
with  the  exertions  of  self-government,  which  a 
man  had  formerly  thought  it  necessair  to  exodse. 
and  in  some  sort,  thoagQ  in  no  sntficfcpt  soit,  bad 
ezerdeed. 
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Now,  I  a«k,  was  this  St.  PauTa  way  of  con- 
■idering  the  subject  1  Was  this  the  turn  which 
^  gave  to  it  1  Altogether  the  contrary.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  christian  of  any  age,  to  be 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  weak- 
ness of  haman  nature  than  he  was ;  or  to  express 
it  more  strongly  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter 
before  as.  .bat,  observe ;  feeling  most  sensibly, 
and  painting  most  forcibly,  the  sad  condition  of 
hts  nature,  he  never  alWfe  it  as  an  excuse  for 
sin:  he  does  notconaolemmself with  any  such 
excuse.  Ho  does  not  make  it  a  reason  for  setting 
himself  at  rest  upon  the  subject.  He  finds  no 
relief  to  his  fears  in  any  such  coasideration.  It  is 
not  with  him  a  sround  for  expecting  raJvatbn  : 
on  the  contrary,  be  sees  it  lo  be  a  state  not  lead- 
ing to  salvation ;  otherwise,  why  did  he  seek  so 
earnestly  to  be  delivered  from  itf 

And  now  to  be  delivered  1  that  becomes  the 
next  question.  In  order  to  arrive  at  St  Paul's 
meaning  in  this  matter,  we  must  attend  with  some 
degree  of  care,  not  only  to  the  lext,  but  to  the 
words  which  follow  it  The  34th  verse  contains 
the  question,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  firom  the 
body  of  this  death  1"  and  then  the  25th  verse  goes 
on,  "  I  thank  CKkI  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Now  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
96ih  verse  does  not  appear  in  our  copies  as  it 
ought  to  be  read.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
passage  stood  thus:  the  ^th  verse  asks,  "  Who 
•hall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1" 
Then  the  25th  verse  answers,  "The  grace  of 
Qud,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Instead 
of  the  words  "  I  thank  God,"  put  the  wonls  "  The 
grace  of  God,"  and  you  will  find  the  sense  cleared 
up  by  the  .change  very  much.  I  say.  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  change  exhibits  what  St  Paul 
really  wrote.  In  Engluh  there  is  no  resemblance 
either  in  sound  or  writing  between  the  two  sen- 
tences, "  I  thank  God,"  and  "  The  ^race  of  God ;" 
but  in  the  language  in  which  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten there  is  a  very  great  resemblance.  And,  as  1 
have  said,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
transcribing  one  has  been  confounded  with  the 
other.  Periiaps  the  substantial  meaning  may  be 
the  same  whichever  way  jTOU  read  the  passage: 
but  what  is  implied  only  in  one  way,  is  deariy 
exMessed  in  the  other  way. 

The  Question,  then^  wluch  St  Paul  so  earnest- 
ly and  oevoutly  asks  is,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  thia  body  of  death  1"  from  the  state  of  soul 
which  I  feel,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  final  per- 
dition') And  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  "  The 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Can  a  more  weighty  question  be  asked  1  Can 
an  answer  be  fi^en  which  better  deserves  to  be 
ihoioughly  considered  1 

The  question  is,  "Who  shall  dcHver  usl" 
The  answer:  "  The  grace  of  Grod,  through  Jcsos 
Christ  our  Lord."  The  "  grace  of  Grod*'  means 
the  fevour  of  God :  at  present,  therefore,  the  an- 
swer stands  in  general  terms.  We  are  only 
informed,  that  we  are  rescued  from  this  state  of 
mcnal  difficulty,  of  deep  religious  distress,  by  the 
Ihvour  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  It  remains 
to  be  gathered  from  what  follows,  in  what  parti- 
cularly this  grace  or  favour  ccmsisis.  St  Paul 
having  asked  the  question,  and  given  the  answer 
in  general  terms,  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the 
answer  in  these  words : — "  There  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jefoe,  who  w«Ul  xiot  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 


Sbirit"  There  is  now  no  condemnation :  but  of 
whom,  and  to  whom,  is  this  spoken  1  It  is  to 
them  who  first  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who.  second- 
ly, walk  not  after  the  flesh;  who,  thirdly,  walk 
after  the  Spirit. 

And  whence  arises  this  alteration  and  improve- 
ment in  our  condition  and  our  hopes ;  this  exem^K- 
tion,  or  rather  deliverance,  from  the  ordinary  state 
of  man  1  St  Paql  refers  us  to  the  cause.  "  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sui  and  death."  Which 
words  can  hardly  bear  any  other  signification  than 
this,  viz.  "  That  the  aid  and  operation  of  God's 
Spirit,  given  through  Jesus  Christ,  hath  subdued 
the  power  which  sin  had  obtained,  and  once 
exercised  over  me."  With  this  interpretation 
the  whole  sequel  of  St  Paul's  reasoning  agrees. 
Every  sentence  almost  that  follows  illuBlrates  the 
interpretation,  and  proves  it  to  be  the  true  one. 
With  what,  but  with  the  operation  and  the  eo- 
operatbn  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  of  a  real,  effi- 
cient, powerful,  active  Being,  can  such  expressions 
as  the  following  be  made  to  suit? — "  If  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you." — "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
— "  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you." — "By  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you."-^"  Ye  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption.^'—"  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit"  All  which  expressions  are  found 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  namely,  the  chapter  follow- 
ing the  text,  and  all,  indeed,  within  the  compass 
ofa  few  verses.  These  passages  either  assert 
or  assume  the  iiict,  namely,  the  existence  and 
agency  of  such  a  Spirit;  its  agency,  I  mean,  in 
and  upon  the  human  soul.  It  is  by  the  aid,  there- 
fore, of  this  Spirit,  that  the  deliverance  so  earnestly 
sought  for  is  effected ;  a  deliverance  represented 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  be  efiectcd  in  some  way 
or  other.  And  it  is  also  represented  as  one  o« 
the  grand  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
"  What  the  law  could  nnt  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  Grod  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likctiess  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit."  Which  paa* 
sage  I  expound  thus :  A  mere  law,  that  is,  a  rule 
merely  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  without 
enabling  us,  or  affording  us  any  help  or  aid  in 
doing  i^  is  not  calculated  for  such  a  nature  as 
ours ;  "  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh ;"  it  is  inef- 
fectual byreas6n  of  our  natural  infirmities.  Then 
what  the  law,  or  a  mere  rule  of  rectitude,  (for 
tbat  is  what  any  law,  as  such  is,^  could  not 
do,  was  done  under  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
and  how  done  1  The  righteousness  of  the  law, 
that  is.  the  righteousness  which  the  law  dictated, 
and  which  it  aimed,  as  fiur  as  it  could,  to  procure 
and  produce,  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  affaer  the  Spirit ;  is  actually  produced 
and  procured  in  us,  who  live  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  this  Holy 
Spirit  we  have  that  assistance  which  the  law 
could  not  impart,  and  without  which,  as  a  mere 
rule,  though  ever  so  good  and  right  a  rule,  it  was 
weak  and  insufficient,  forasmuch  as  it  had  not 
force  or  strength  sufficient  to  produce  obedience 
in  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority. 

To  communicate  this  so  much  wanted  asnst* 
ance,  was  one  end  and  eflfect  of  Christ's  coming* 
So  it  w  intimated  b^  St  Paul,  "What  the  law 
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oooU  not  do,  fai  thai  It  was  weak  throng  tbo 
flesh,  QoA  did;  that  is,  God  "sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  fbr  sin," 
namely,  sending  him  by  leaaaa  or  on  aoconnt  of 
sin,  "condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  f'  vouchsafed,  that 
ia,  apiiitoal  aid  and  ability,  bj  which  aid  and 
ability  sin  and  the  power  of  ain  might  be  eflec- 
tually  opposed,  oicoantered,  and  repelled. 


SERMON  XXVUL 

THB  AID  Of  THE  SPIRIT  TO  BE  SOUGHT  AND 
PBEflERYED  BT  PRATEIL 

(PAST  m.) 

O,  wretched  man  that  lam  !  who  shall  deliver  me 
fnrn  the  body  qfthia  death  ?— -Rom.  viL  24. 

If  it  be  doctrinally  troe,  that  man  in  his  ordi- 
nary stat&  in  that  state  at  least  in  which  great 
nnmbers  nnd  themselvee,  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tko,  a  condition  which  ought  to  be  a  sobiect  to 
Mm  of  great  and  bitter  lanwntation,  viz.  tnat  his 
BBflfal  powers  are  inefiectaal  for  his  duty;  able, 
perhaps,  on  most  occasions,  to  perceive  and  ap- 
prove of  the  role  of  right ;  able,  perhaps,  to  will 
It;  able,  perhaps,  to  set  on  foot  unsuccessful,  (ros- 
tnted,  and  defeated  endeavours  after  that  will, 
bat  by  no  means  able  to  pursue  or  execute  it : — 
if  it  be  also  true,  that  strength  and  assistance 
Riay  and  can  be  communicate  to  this  feeble  na- 
ture^ and  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upcm  the  soul,  that  it  is  so  communicated ; 
tniat  with  this  aid  and  assistance  sin  may  be  suc- 
eessfullj  encountered,  and  such  a  course  of  duty 
maintamed  as  may  render  us  accepted  in  Christ: 
and  forther,  that  to  impart  the  above  describea 
assistance  is  one  of  the  ends  of  Christ's  coming, 
and  one  of  the  operations  of  his  love  towards  man- 
kind:—if,  I  say,  these  propositions  be  doctrinally 
true,  then  follow  from  them  these  three  practical 
ndes:  first.  That  we  are  to  pray  sincerely,  earn- 
estly, and  incessantly  for  this  assistanoe ;  secondly, 
That  by  so  doing  we  are  to  obtain  it;  thirdly. 
That  bong  obtaiiMd,  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to 
its  agency,  to  be  obedient  to  its  dictates. 

Fust:  We  are  to  pray  sincerely,  earnestly, 
and  incessantly,  for  this  assistance.  A  funda- 
mental, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  insurmounta- 
ble text,  upon  this  bead,  is  our  Saviour's  declaxa- 
ttoU}  Luke  xi  13, — "  If  ye,  beiny  evil,  know  how 
lo  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chiKlren,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
SfHrit  to  them  that  ask  him  1"  This  declaration, 
besides  expressing  (which  was  its  primary  object) 
God's  bemgnant,  prompt,  and  merciful  disposition 
towards  us;  whicn  here,  as  in  other  places,  our 
Saviour  compares  with  the  disposition  of  a  parent 
towards  his  children ;  beside  this,  the  text  un- 
doubtedly assumes  the  foct  of  there  being  a  Holy 
Spirit,  of  its  being  the  ^  of  God,  of  its  bmg 
given  to  them  that  ask  him;  that  these  things  are 
aU  realities;  a  real  spiritoal  assistance,  really 
giren,  and  given  to  pntyer.  But  let  it  be  well 
•bserved,  mat  whensoever  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  prayer,  whensoever  it  uses  that  term,  or  other 
terms,  equivalent  to  it,  it  means  prayer,  sincere 
and  earnest;  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  these 
woada^  prayer  inooeeding  from  the  heart  ad  souL 


It  does  not  mean  any  parttcnlar  form  of  wovlk 
whatever ;  it  does  not  mean  any  service  of  tbs 
lips,  any  utterance  or  pronundatioa  of  pcayer, 
merely  as  such,  but  supplication  actnauy  and 
truly  proceeding  hoa^  the  neart  Prayer  may  he 
solemn  without  being  sincere.  Every  deoeogr, 
every  propriety,  every  visible  mark  and  token  « 
prayer  may  be  present,  yet  the  heart  not  engaged. 
This  is  the  requisite  which  must  make  piaycr 
availing ;  this  is  the  requinte  indeed  which  most 
make  it  tluit  which  the  Scripture  means  whenever 
it  speaks  of  prairer.  Every  outward  act  of  wor- 
ship, without  this  participsuon  of  the  heart,  frili^ 
not  because  men  do  not  pray  sincerelj,  but  be- 
cause, in  Scripture  sense,  they  do  not  pimy  at  aE. 

If  these  quaJities  of  internal  seriousness  and  im- 
pression b^ong  to  prayer,  whenever  pcay^  » 
mentioned  in  ^ripture,  they  seem  more  pecnbar^ 
essential  in  a  case,,  and  for  a  blessing,  purely  and 
strictly  spiritual.  We  must  pray  with  the  spirit, 
at  least  when  we  pray  for  spintmd  suooour: 

Furthermore;  there  is  good  authori^  in  Scrip- 
tore,  which  it  wool<lcany  us  too  widely  from  oar 
subject  to  state  at  present,  for  persevering  m 
prayer,  ev<en  when  fong  unsucoessfriL  Peneter- 
arux  in  unsuccessful  prayer  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
and  of  the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  again:  We  must  pray  for  the  Spirit  ear- 
nestly, Imean  with  a  desree  of  eamestneas  no- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  request  The 
earnestness  with  which  we  pray  wiU  always  be  ia 
proportion  to  our  sense,  knowledge,  and  cooscioas- 
ness  of  the  importance  of  the  thing  which  ws 
ask.  ThsB  consciousness  is  the  souroe  and  prin- 
ciple of  earnestness  in  prayer;  and  in  Una,  I  fear, 
we  are  greatly  deficient  We  do  not  possets  or 
feel  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we  oo^t;  and  we 
are  deficient  upon  the  subject  of  spintoal  assist- 
ance most  particulariy.  I  fear  that  many  nndei^ 
stand  and  reflect  little  upon  the  impoitence  of 
what  they  are  about,  upon  the  exoeedinety  great 
consequence  of  what  they  are  asking,  wEni  they 
pray  to  God,  as  we  do  in  our  liturgy,  "  to  deanae 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiratian  of 
Ms  Holy  Spirit ;"  "  to  make  clean  our  heaits  with- 
in us ;"  "  not  to  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  as;"  "  to 
give  us  increase  of  ^ce :"  ''  to  grant  that  his  EUy 
Spirit  may  in  aU  things  inrect  and  rale  our  beaits.^ 

These  are  momentous  petitions,  little  as  we 
may  perceive,  or  think,  or  account  of  them  at  the 
time.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we  are  hardly 
ever  certun  of  praying  aright,  except  when  we 
pray  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  we  pray  for 
temporal  Uessings,  we  do  not  know,  tliough  God 
does,  whether  we  ask  what  is  really  for  our  good: 
when  we  ask  for  the  assistance  and  sanctificatioa 
of  God's  S|nrit  in  the  work  and  warfiire  of  rd^ion, 
we  ask  for  tiut  which  by  its  very  nature  is  good, 
and  which  without  our  great  foult,  will  be  good 
tons. 

But,  secondly;  We  must  obtain  it  God  is 
propitious.  You  hear  that  he  has  promised  it  to 
prayer,  to  prayer  really  and  truly  siich ;  to  prayer, 
viz,  issuing  from  the  neart  and  soul ;  for  no  other 
is  ever  meant  We  are  suppliants  to  our  Maker 
for  various  and  continual  blessings ;  forbeahh,  for 
ease,  it  may  be  for  prosperity  and  socceaa.  There 
is,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  some  degree  of 
uncertainty  in  all  these  cases,  whether  we  aik 
what  IB  fit  and  proper  to  be  granted,  or  even  what 
if  granted,  would  do  us  good    Thc^  is  this  Iks- 
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BQcfi  be  the  pleaimfe  of  God,  we  can  do  without. 
But  how  incapable  we  are  of  doing  without  God'« 
Spirit,  of  proceeding  in  our  spirit!^  course  upon 
oar  own  strength  and  our  own  resources,  of  final- 
ly accomplishing  the  work  af  salvation  without  it, 
the  strong  description  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul 
may  convince  us,  if  our  own  experience  had  not 
convinced  OS  before.  Many  of  us,  a  larce  majori- 
ty of  us,  either  re(|mire,  or  bive  required,  a  great 
change,  a  moral  regeneration.  This  is  to  be  ef- 
fectuated by  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit.  Vitiated 
hearts  will  not  change  themselves ;  not  eamly,  not 
frequently,  not  naturally,  perhaps,  not  possibly. 
Yet,  "without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God." 
How  then  are*  the  unholy  to  become  holy  1  Holu 
nesB  is  a  thing  of  the  heart  and  soul.  It  ia  not  a 
few  forced,  constrained  actions,  though  good  as 
•(^ns,  which  constitute  holiness.  It  must  reside 
within  us ;  it  is  a  disposition  of  soul.  To  acquire, 
therefore,  that  which  is  not  yet  acquh«d,  to  change 
that  which  is  not  yet  changed,  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  malady^  to  cleanse  hm  purify  the  inside  of 
the  cup,  the  foulness  of  our  mind,  is  a  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  Nay,  more :  many, 
as  the  Scripture  most  significantly  expresses  it, 
are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses ;  not  only  commit- 
ting sins  and  trespasses,  but  dead  in  them :  that  is, 
as  insensible  of  their  condition  under  them,  as  a 
dead  man  is  insensible  of  his  condition.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  sinner  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance^  be  roused  and  quickened  to  a  sense  of  his 
condition,  of  his  danger,  hb  fate;  in  a  word,  he 
must  by  some  means  or  other  be  brought  to  feel  a 
-  strong  compancti(m.  This  is  also  an  office  for 
the  Spirit  of  God.  "You  hath  he  quickened,  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  Eph.  il  1. 
"  Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  trom  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  tight,"  Eph.  v.  14. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  be  amongst  the  dead  in 
lin,  or  whether  we  be  of  the  number  of  those  with 
whom,  according  to  St.  Paul's  description,  to  witt 
is  present,  but  how  to  perform  that  wluch  is  good 
ihey  firid  not :  who,  though  they  approve  the  law 
of  God,  nay  delight  in  it,  afler  the  inward  man, 
that  is,  in  the  answers  of  their  oonscienes,  are 
nevertheless  brought  into  eaptitUy  to  the  law  of 
«n  whkh  is  in  their  members ;  carnal,  sold  under 
■in ;  doing  what  they  allow  not,  what  they  hate ; 
doing  not  the  good  which  they  would,  but  the 
evil  which  they  would  not;  whichever  of  these  be 
our  wretched  estate,  for  such  the  apostle  pro- 
nounces it  to  be,  the  grace  and  infiuence  of  God's 
Spirit  most  be  obtained  in  order  to  rescue  and  de- 
liver us  from  it;  and  the  sense  of  this  want  and 
of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  root  of  our  devotions, 
when  directed  to  this  object 

To  those  who  are  in  a  better  state  than  what 
has  been  here  described,  little  need  be  said,  be- 
cause the  very  supposition  of  their  being  in  a  bet- 
ter state  includes  that  earnest  and  devout  apptica- 
tion  by  prayer,  for  the  continual  aid,  presence,  and 
indwelhng  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  state 
lo  be  a  duty  of  the  Chri^ian  religion. 

But,  Uurdly,  The  assistance  of  God's  Spirit 
keing  obtained,  we  are  to  yiekl  ourselyes  to  its  di- 
lection ;  to  consult,  attend,  and  Usten  to  its  dictates, 
■uggcMted  to  us  through  the  admonitions  of  our 
conscience.  The  terms  of  Scripture  represent  the 
Spirit  of  God  aa  an  assisting,  not  a  forcing  power ; 
as  not  suspending  our  own  powers,  but  enabUng 
tham ;  as  imparting  strength  and  foculty  for  our 
yehgiouaworityifwe  will  use  tham;  but  whether 


we  vrill  use  them  or  not,  still  depending  upon  oor- 
selves.  Agreeably  hereunto  St.  Paul,  you  have 
heard,  asserts,  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit.  The  promise  is  not  to  them  who  have 
the  Spirit,  but  to  them  who  walk  after  the  Spirit. 
To  walk  after  the  flesh,  is  to  foUow  wherever  the 
impulses  of  sensuality  and  selfishness  lead  us ; 
which  is  a  voluntary  act  To  walk  afVer  the  Spi- 
rit, is  steadily  and  resolutely  to  obey  good  motions 
-within  us,  whatever  they  cost  us ;  which  also  is  a 
voluntary  act  All  the  language  of  this  remark- 
able chapter  (Rom.  vii.)  pro^eds  in  the  same 
strain ;  namel^,  that  after  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
given,  it  remains  and  rests  with  ourselves  whether 
we  avail  ounelves  of  it  or  not  "  If  ye  through 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  fiesh,  ye  shall 
live."  It  ia  through  the  Spirit  that  we  are  ena- 
bled to  mortify  the  deeds  or  the  fiesh.  But  still, 
whether  we  mortify  them  or  not,  is  our  act,  be- 
cause it  is  made  a  subject  of  precej^  and  exhorta- 
tion so  to  do.  Health  is  God's  gift,  but  what  use 
we  will  make  of  it  is  our  choice.  Bodily  strength 
is  God's  gift,  but  of  what  advantage  it  shall  be  to 
us  depends  upon  ourselves.  Even  so  the  higher 
gift  (A  the  Spirit  remains  a  gift,  the  value  of  wbuh 
will  be  exceedingly  great,  will  be  little,  will  be 
none,  will  be  even  an  increase  of  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, according  as  it  is  appli^  and  obeyed, 
or  neglected  and  withstood.  'Tne  fourth  chapter 
of  Ephesians,  verse  90,  is  a  warning  voice  upon 
this  subject:  "Grieve  not  the  Spirit  of  God;" 
therefore  he  may  be  grieved :  being  given,  he  may 
be  rejected ;  rejected,  be  may  be  witndrawn. 

St  Paul,  Rom.  viii.,  represents  the  gift  and  pos- 
session  of  the  Spirit  in  tnese  words:  "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  flnh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 
Smrit  of  God  dwell  in  you:"  and  its  efficacy, 
wnere  it  is  efficacious,  in  the  following  magnificent 
terms:  "If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  ouicken  your  mor- 
tal bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dweDeth  in  you." 
What,  nevertheless,  is  the  practical  inference 
therefrom  slated  in  the  very  next  words  1  "There- 
fore, brethren,  we  are  detitors  not  to  the  flesh,  to 
live  after  the  flesh;  for  if  ye  Uve  after  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die:"  consequently  it  is  still  possible,  and 
plainly  conceived,  and  supposed,  and  stated  to  be 
80,  even  after  this  communication  of  theSrarit,  to 
live,  notwithstanding,  according  to  the  flesh ;  and 
still  true,  that,  "  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die."  "  We  are  debtors ;"  our  obtigation^  our  duty 
imposed  upon  us  by  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  is  no 
longer  tobve  after  the  flesh ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
through  the  Spirit  so  given,  to  do  that  whk;h, 
without  it,  we  could  not  have  done,  to  "  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body."  Thus  {aUowing  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  Uve;  for  "  as  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spint  of  God,"  as  many  as  yiekl 
themselves  to  its  guidance  and  <Srection,  "  they 
are  Uie  sons  of  God." 

To  conclude  the  subject :  The  difierence  be- 
tween those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  fail  in 
their  Christian  coarse,  between  those  who  obtain, 
and  those  who  do  not  obtain  salvation,  is  this: 
They  may  both  feel  equally  the  weakness  of  their 
nature,  the  existence  and  the  power  of  evil  pro- 
pensities vrithin  them ;  but  the  former,  by  praying 
with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  that  perse- 
veringly,  for  spiritual  assistance,  obtain  it ;  and, 
by  the  aid  ao  obtained,  are  enabled  to  withstand, 
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•aid  do,  in  fiMt,  withstand,  their  ctII  propensities; 
the  latter  sink  under  them,  i  will  Bet  eay  that  all 
are  comprised  under  this  description  t  for  neither 
are  ail  inchided  in  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  matter, 
from  which  our  discourse  set  out ;  but  I  think,  that 
it  represents  the  general  condition  of  Christians 
as  to  their  spiritual  state,  and  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  read  this  discourse,  will  find, 
that  they  belong  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  alter- 
native  hen  stated. 


SERMON  XXIX. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  CANAANITES. 

So  Juhua  smote  all  the  country  qfthe  MUs^  and 
qfthe  aoutk,  and  qfthe  vaU,  and  qfthe  springs^ 
and  all  their  kings :  he  left  none  remaining, 
but  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the 
Lard  Ood  qf  Israel  commanded. — ^Joshua  x.  40. 

I  HAYB  known  serious  and  well-dbposod  Chris- 
tiana  much  afiected  with  the  accounts  which  are 
delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Jewish 
wars  and  dealinffs  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
From  the  kraeutes'  first  setting  foot  in  that  coun- 
try, to  their  complete  establishment  in  it,  which 
takes  op  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  and  part  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  we  read,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
masttcres  and  desolations  unlike  what  arc  prac- 
tised now-a-da^  between  nations  at  war,  of  cities 
and  districts  laid  waste,  of  the  inhabitants  being 
totdly  destroyed,  and  this,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the 
histoiy,  by  the  authority  and  command  of  Al- 
miffh^  Gmd.  Some  have  been  induced  to  think 
audi  aocoants  incredible,  inasmuch  as  such  con- 
duct oonkl  never,  they  say,  be  authorised  by  the 
good  and  merciful  (Governor  of  the  universe. 

I  intend  in  the  following  discourse  to  consider 
this  m^ter  so  far  as  to  show  that  these  transac- 
ticHis  were  cafeulated  for  a  beneficial  purpose,  and 
for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind,  and  being 
00  calculated,  were  not  inconsistent  either  with 
the  justice  of  Grod,  or  with  the  usual  proceedings 
of  divine  providence. 

Now  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
lihat  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  destroyed  Ibr 
theb  wickedness.  In  proof  of  this  point,  I  pro- 
duce the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  24th  and 
the  folk)wing  verses.  Moses  in  this  chapter,  after 
lading  down  prohibitions  against  brutal  and  abo- 
nnnable  vices,  proceeds  in  the  24th  verse  thus: 
"  Defito  not  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things,  for 
in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast 
out  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled ;  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land 
itKlf  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  shall 
therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments, 
and  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abominations, 
neither  any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  you:  for  all  thrse  alwmi- 
nations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done  which  were 
before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled ;  that  the  land 
vomit  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it 
vomited  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you. 
For  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations^ even  the  souls  that  commit  them  shall  be 
cut  off  from  amoncrst  their  people.  Therefore 
•haU  ye  keep  my  ordinances  tnat  ye  commit  not 
any  of  these  abcnninable  cufltoma  wliich  wero  com- 


mitted before  you ;  and  that  yon  defile  not^cwadm 
therein."  Now  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  paaaa^ 
are,  for  our  present  purpose^xtremely  matenat 
and  extremely  satisfactory.  First,  The  pasaafe 
testifies  the  principal  point,  namely,  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  the  wicked  people  we  represEUt 
them  to  be;  and  that  this  pmnt  does  not  rest apcNi 
supposition,  but  upon  proof:  in  particular,  the 
following  words  contain  an  expreas  aacertion  of 
the  guilt  of  that  people.  "  In  all  these  the  nations 
are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you;  for  all 
these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land 
done."  Secondly,  The  form  and  turn  of  expres- 
sion se«ms  to  show  that  these  d<>testaUe  pnclioes 
were  general  among  them,  and  habitual:  they  aim 
said  to  be  abominame  customs  which  were  oom- 
mittcd.  Now  the  word  custom  is  ikot  applicabie 
to  a  few  single,  or  extraordinary  instanoesj  bat  to 
usage  and  to  national  character;  which  argues^ 
that  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  seiise  and  no- 
tion of  morality  was  corrupted  among  thetn,  or 
lost;  and  it  is  observable,  that  these  pntctioe*,  ao 
for  from  being  checked  by  their  religion,  formed  a 
part  of  it  They  are  described  not  only  under 
the  name  of  abominations,  but  of  aboQunatkntt 
which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods.  Wlat  a 
state  ot  national  morals  must  that  have  bem! 
Thirdly,  The  pasragc  before  us  positively  and  di- 
rectly asserts,  that  it  wnas  for  these  sins  that  the 
nations  of  Canaan  were  destroyed.  Thia,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  iipportant  part  of  the  inquiry. 
And  what  do  the  words  under  consideration  de- 
clare 1  "  In  all  these,  namely,  the  odious  and  hnt- 
tal  vices  which  had  been  spoken  ol^  the  natiooa 
are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you ;  and  the 
land  is  defiled :  ther^ore  I  do  virit  the  iniquity 
thereof  upon  it."  This  is  the  reason  and  cause 
of  the  calamities  which  1  bring  on  it.  The  land 
itsdf  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  The  very 
land  is  sick  of  its  inhabitants ;  of  their  otfious  and 
brutal  practices ;  of  their  corruption  and  wicked- 
ness. This,  and  no  other,  was  the  reason  for  de- 
stroying them :  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  reason 
here  alleged.  It  was  not,  as  hath  been  imagined, 
to  make  way  for  the  Israelites ;  nor  was  it  wob^ 
for  their  idc^atry. 

It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that  idola- 
try in  tnose  times  led,  in  all  countries,  to  the  vioei 
here  described;  and  also  that  the  detestatioii, 
threats,  and  severities,  expressed  against  idoboj 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  against  idolatiy 
simply,  or  considered  as  an  erroneous  reiigicai, 
but  against  the  abominable  crimes  which  usually 
accompanied  it.  I  think  it  quite  ccftain  that  tin 
case  was  so  in  the  nations  of  Canaan.  Fourthly, 
It  appears  from  the  passage  before  us,  and  what 
is  surely  of  great  consequence  to  the  question,  that 
God's  abhorrence  and  Gotrs  treatmmt  o^  thev 
crimes  were  impartial,  without  distinction,  and 
without  respect  of  nations  or  perrons.  The  wonk 
which  point  out  the  divine  impartiality  are  those 
in  which  Moses  warns  the  Israelites  agaii^  foil- 
ing into  any  of  the  like  wicked  courses ;  *•  that  the 
land,"  says  he,  "  cast  not  you  out  also,  when  ytm 
defile  it,  as  it  cast  out  the  nations  that  were  beibre 
you ;  for  whoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abo- 
minations, even  the  souls  that  commit  them,  sfaaU 
be  cut  ofT  from  among  their  people."  The  Jews 
are  sometimes  called  the  chosen  and  favoured  peo- 
ple of  GocI ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  for  some 
purposes  they  were  so:  yet  is  this  very"  peoples 
Uh  in  thi.  placo^^^d^m  ^gCTe"^  '^ 
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over  again  reminded,  that  if  they  fi^Uowed  the 
aame  practices,  they  must  expect  the  same  fate ; 
"  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  way  of  the  nations 
which  I  cast  out  before  you ;  for  they  committed 
all  those  things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred  them  : 
as  the  nations  which  the  Lord  destroyed  before 
your  face,  so  shall  ye  pensh:  because  ye  were  not 
obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God." 

What  farther  provea  not  only  the  justice  but 
the  clemency  of  God,  his  long-suficring,  and  that 
it  was  the  incorrigible  wickedness  of  those  nations, 
which  at  last  drew  down  U|)on  them  their  destruc- 
tion, is,  that  he  suspended,  as  we  may  so  say,  the 
stroke,  till  their  wickedness  was  come  to  such  a 

Eitch,  that  they  were  no  bnger  to  be  endured. 
a  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis,  God  tells  Abra- 
ham, that  his  descendants  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, should  return  into  that  country,  and  not  be- 
fbre ;  "  for  the  iniquity,"  saith  he, "  of  the  Amorites 
is  not  yet  full."  It  should  seem  from  hence,  that 
80  long  as  their  crimes  were  confined  within  an^ 
bounds,  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  theur 
country.  We  conclude,  therefore,  and  we  are 
well  warranted  in  concluding,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  destroyed  on  aooounl  of  their  wickedness. 
And  that  wickedness  was  perhaps  aggravated  by 
their  having  had  among  tiiem  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob--example8  of  a  purer  relisfion  and  a 
better  conduct;  still  more  by  the  judgments  of 
God  so  remarkably  set  before  them  in  the  history 
of  Abraham's  fanuly ;  particularly  by  the  d^truc- 
tibn  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  At  least  these 
things  prove  that  they  were  not  without  warning, 
and  that  Grod  did  not  leave  himself  without  wit- 
ness among  them. 

Now,  when  Grod,  for  the  wickedness  of  a  peo- 
ple, sends  an  earth<}uake,  or  a  fire,  or  a  ploj^ue 
amon^  them,  there  is  no  complaint  of  injustice, 
especiallT  when  the  calamity  is  known,  or  ex- 
pressly declared  beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the 
wickedness  of  such  people.  It  is  rather  regarded 
as  an  act  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  and,  as  such, 
consistent  with  the  cliaracter  of  the  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe.  The  objection)  therefore,  is 
not  to  the  Canaanitish  nations  beii^  destroyed ; 
(for  when  their  national  wickedness  is  considered, 
and  when  that  is  expressly  stated  as  the  cause  of 
their  destruction,  the  di&pensation.  however  se- 
vere, will  not  be  questioned ;)  but  the  objection  is 
adely  to  the  manner  of  destroying  them.  I  mean 
there  is  nothing  but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected 
to:  their  wk;k^ness  accounts  for  the  thing  itself 
To  which  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the 
thing  itself  be  just,  the  manner  is  of  little  ngnifi- 
cation ;  of  little  signification  even  to  the  sufferers 
themselves:  For  where  is  the  great  diflerence, 
even  to  them,  whether  they  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  a  pestilence^  a  famine,  or  by  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  1  Where  is  the  difference,  even  to 
our  imperfect  apprehensions  of  divine  justice,  pro- 
vided it  be,  and  is  known  to  be,  for  their  wicKed- 
ness  that  they  are  destroyed  1  But  this  destruo- 
tion,  you  say,  confounded  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  The  sword  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Jews  spared 
neither  women  nor  children.  ,  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  all  other  national  visitations  ?  Would  not  an 
earthquake,  or  a  fire,  or  a  plague,  or  a  fiumne 
amongst  them  have  done  the  some  1  Even  in  an 
onfinary  and  natural  death  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens. Gkxi  takes  away  the  life  he  lends,  without 
regard,  that  we  can  perceive,  to  age,  or  sex,  or 
character.    But,  after  all,  promiscuotis  manacTM, 


the  burning  of  cities,  the  byinff  waste  of  coon- 
tries,  are  things  dreadful  to  re^ct  upon.  Who 
doubts  itl  s0  are  all  the  judgments  of  Almighty 
God.  The  effect,  in  whatever  way  it  shows  it- 
self^ must  necessarily  be  tremendous,  when  the 
Lord,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  "moveth  out 
of  his  place  to  punish  the  wicked."  But  it  ou^ht 
to  satisfy  us,  at  least  this  is  the  point  upon  which 
we  ought  to  rest  and  fix  our  attention — that  it  was 
for  excessive,  wilful,  and  forewarned  wickedness, 
that  all  this  befel  them,  and  that  it  is  expressly  so 
declared  in  the  history  which  recites  it 

But  further:  If  punishing  them  by  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites,  rather  than  by  a  pestilence,  an 
eartht^uake,  a  fire,  or  any  such  calamity,  be  atifi 
an  otycction,  we  may  perceive,  I  think,  some  rear 
sons  for  this  method  of  punishment  in  preference 
to  any  other  whatever;  always,  however,  bearing 
in  our  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  concerning 
the  justice  of  the  punishment,  but  the  mode  of  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  those  a^es 
were  affected  by  no  proof  of  the  power  of  tne 
gods  which  they  worshipped  so  deeply,  as  by 
their  giving  them  victory  in  war.  It  was  by  this 
species  of  evidence  that  the  superiority  of  thdr 
own  gods  above  the  gods  of  the  nations  which  thev 
conquered  was  in  meir  opinion  evinced.  This 
being  the  actual  persuasion  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  world,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
how  were  the  neighbouring  nations,  for  whose  ad- 
monition this  dreadful  example  was  intended,  how 
were  they  to  be  convinced  ci"  the  supreme  power 
^f  the  Grod  of  Israel  above  the  pretended  gods  of 
other  nations,  and  of  the  righteous  character  of 
Jehovah,  that  is  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
which  prevailed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  1  how,  1 
say,  were  they  to  be  convinced  so  well,  or  at  aU 
indeed,  as  by  enabling  the  Israelites,  whose  Gfod 
he  was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be,  to  conquer 
under  his  banner,  and  drive  out  before  them  those 
who  resisted  the  execution  of  that  commission 
with  which  the  Israelites  declared  themselves  to 
be  invested — the  expulsion  and  extermination  of 
the  Canaanitish  nations  1  This  convinced  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  all  who  were  observers  or 
spectators  of  what  passed ;  first.  That  the  God  of 
Israel  was  a  real  God;  secondly.  That  the  gods 
which  other  nations  worshipped  were  either  no 
gods,  or  had  no  power  against  the  God  oi  Israel ; 
and,  thirdly.  That  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who 
possessed  both  the  power  and  the  wiD  to  punish, 
to  destroy,  and  to  exterminate  from  before  his 
foce,  both  nations  and  individuals  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  crimes  and  wickedness  for  which 
the  Canaanites  were  notorious.  ^  Nothing  of  this 
sort  would  have  appeared,  or  with  the  same  evi- 
dence however,  from  an  earthquake,  or  a  plague, 
or  any  natural  calamity.  These  might  not  bive 
been  attributed  to  divine  agency  at  all,  or  not  to 
the  interposition  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Another  reason  which  made  this  destruction 
both  more  necessary  and  more  general  than  it 
would  have  otherwise  been,  was  tl^  consideration, 
that  if  any  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  left,  thej 
would  prove  a  snare  to  those  who  succeeded  them 
in  the  country;  would  draw  and  seduce  them  by 
degrees  into  the  vices  and  corruptions  which  pro- 
vsSed  amongst  themselves.  Vices  of  all  kinds,  but 
vices  most  particularly  oi  the  licentious  kind,  are 
astonishingW  infectious.  A  little  leaven  feaven- 
eth  the  whole  lump.  A  small  number  of  persons 
addicted  to  them,  and  aUowed  to  practise  them 
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wkh  impnmty  or  enooungemeiit  win  spread 
them  thitHjfh  the  whole  maas.  This  reaaoo  is 
IbrmaUy  aiid  expressly  assigned,  not  simply  for 
the  punishment,  bnt  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried,  namely,  extermination.  "  Thou  shah 
utterly  destroy  them,  that  they  teach  you  not  to 
do  aller  all  their  abominations  which  they  have 
done  unto  their  gods." 

To  conclude :  In  reading  the  Old  Testament 
account  of  the  Jewish  wars  and  conquests  in  Ca- 
naan, and  the  terrible  destruction  brought  upon 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  we  are  constantly  to  bear 
in  our  minds,  that  we  are  reading  the  execution 
of  a  dreadful  but  just  sentence  pronounced  l^ 
God  against  the  intolerable  and  incorrigible  crimes 
of  these  nations — that  they  were  intended  to  be 
made  an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  Gkid's 
avenging  wrath  against  sins  of  this  magnitude 
and  ttus  kind :  sins  which,  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  continue,  might  have  Dolfuted  the  whole 
ancient  world,  and  which  conla  only  be  checked 
by  the  signal  and  public  overthrow  of  nations  no- 
toriously addicted  to  them,  and  so  addicted  as  to 
have  incorporated  them  even  into  their  religion 
and  their  public  institutions — that  the  miseries  in- 
flicted upon  the  nations  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Jews  were  expressly  declarsd  to  be  inflicted  on  ac- 
count of  their  abominable  sins— that  God  had 
borne  with  them  long — that  Grod  did  not  proceed 
to  execute  his  iudgments  till  their  wickedness  was 
fiill^that  the  Isn^tes  were  mere  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  a  righteous  Providence  for  the  eiiec- 
tuating  the  extermination  of  a  people  of  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  public  exaniple  to  the 
rest  of  mankind :  that  this  extermination,  which 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  pestilence,  l^ 
fire,  by  earthquakes,  was  appcunted  to  be  done  l^ 
the  hands  of  the  Isradites,  as  being  the  clearest 
and  most  intelligible  method  of  msplayinc  the 
power  and  r^hteousneM  of  the  Gkid  of  Israel;  his 
power  over  the  pretended  gods  of  other  nations^ 
and  bis  righteous  hatred  of  the  crimes  into  which 
they  were  fidlen. 

This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  no 
(breed  or  invented  construction,  but  the  idea  of 
the  tianaaction  aet  forth  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  an 
idea  which,  if  retained  in  our  tnougbts,  may  fiur- 
ly,  I  think,  reconcile  us  to  every  tmng  which  we 
read  in  the  Oki  Testament  oonoeming  it 
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NBCL£CT  OF  WARNINOS. 

Ok  thai  they  were  laise,  that  they  understood 
<Ast,  that  tkey  vould  anuider  their  latter  end! 
— DeutxxxiLSd. 

There  is  one  great  sin,  which  nevertheless 
nay  not  be  amongst  the  number  of  those  of  which 
we  are  sensible,  and  of  which  oor  consciences  ac- 
cuse as;  and  that  sin  is  the  negjoct  of  warnings. 

It  is  our  duty  to  consider  this  nie  throughout  as 
m  piobariooaiy  stete,  nor  do  vre  ever  thiiUL  truly, 
or  act  ri^tly,  but  so  long  as  we  hate  this  consi- 
deratioQ  rally  before  our  eyes.  Now  one  charac- 
ter of  a  state,  suited  to  quahfy  and  prepare  rational 
and  improveable  creatures  for  a  better  state,  con- 
sists in  the  warnings  which  it  is  constantly  ffiving 
lh«n;  and  the  pRmdoooe  of  God,  bj  pUong  «• 


in  snch  a  state,  beconws  the  author  of  these  warn- 
ings. It  is  his  paternal  care  which  adnwwmbes 
us  by  and  through  the  events  of  life  and  death 
that  pass  before  us.  Therefore  it  is  a  sin  against 
Providence  to  neglect  them.  It  is  haidiDen  and 
determination  in  sin ;  or  it  is  blindneas,  which  in 
whole  or  in  part  is  vrilful;  or  it  is  giddiness,  and 
levity,  and  coDtemptuoueness  in  a  subject  which 
admits  not  of  these  ds^wsitioos  towards  it  witfaoot 
great  ofience  to  €rod. 

A  aerious  man  hardly  ever  passes  a  day,  never 
a  week,  vrithout  meeting  with  some  wanung  to 
his  conscience;  without  somethine  to  call  to  hk 
mind  his  situatbn  with  respect  to  nis  future  life. 


And  these  warnings,  as  perhaps  was  proper,  ooa 
the  thicker  upon  us  the  ferther  we  advanee  ia 


life.  The  dropping  into  the  grave  of  our  aoqnai 
ance,  and  friends,  and  lelatwns;  what  can  be  bet- 
ter cakulated,  not  to  prove,  (for  we  do  ndt  want 
the  point  to  be  proved,)  but  to  possfas  our  hearts 
with  a  complete  sense  and  perceptioD  of  the  ex- 
treme  peril  and  hourly  precariouaneas  of  our  oao- 
dition  i  viz,  to  teach  this  momentous  leaaoo,  that 
when  we  preach  to  you  concerning  heaven  and 
hell,  we  are  not  preaching  concerning  things  at  a 
distance,  things  remote,  things  kmg  before  they 
come  to  pass ;  but  oonoeming  things  near,  aooa 
to  be  decided,  in  a  verj  ahoft  time  to  be  fixeid  one 
way  or  other.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  we  are 
warned  by  the  courae  of  mortality ;  yet  with  this 
truth  confessed,  with  these  warnings  before  os, 
we  venture  upon  on.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
events  which  ought  to  warn  os  are  oat  of  oor 
mind  at  the  time.  But  this  is  not  ao.  Were  it 
that  these  things  came  to  paas  m  the  wide  world 
only  at  large,  it  might  be  thit  we  abocdd  seldom 
hear  of  them  or  soon  forget  them.  But  the  events 
take  niace  where  we  ourselves  are ;  within  our 
own  ooors ;  in  our  own  femilies ;  amongst  tboss 
with  whom  we  have  the  most  oonstartf  oorrcs- 
pondence,  the  closest  intimacy,  the  strictest  con- 
nexion. It  is  impossible  to  saj  that  such  evcats 
can  be  out  of  our  mind ;  nor  ■  it  the  fod.  The 
feet  is,  that  knowing  them,  we  act  in  defiance  of 
them :  which  is  neglecting  warnings  in  the  wast 
sense  possible.  It  ajrgravates  the  daringnrM,  it 
aggravates  the  desperatenees  of  ain ;  but  ii  is  so 
nevertheless.  Supposiiig  these  waminga  lo  be 
sent  by  Providence,  or  that  we  behe^  uid  have 
reason  to  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that  they 
are  ao  sent,  then  the  aggravation  is  vetV  gnat 

We  have  wamtngs^  every  kind.  Evmyooth 
itself  is  continually  warned  that  there  is  no  reli- 
ance to  be  placed,  aiher  on  strength,  or  coastidi- 
tion.  or  early  age:  that  if  they  count  upon  life  as 
a  thing  to  be  reckoned  secure  for  a  coDsaderafala 
number  of  years,  the}r  cafculate  most  fel*ei7 ;  and 
if  they  act  upon  this  cafcolation,  by  auowiBg 
themselves  in  the  vices  which  are  inddeotal  to 
their  yean,  under  a  notion  that  it  wiU  be  Ions  be- 
fore they  soaU  have  to  answer  for  them,  and  be- 
fore that  time  come  they  ahaH  have  abundant  sea- 
son for  repenting  and  amendiiig ;  if  they  snfier 
such  arguraenta  to  enter  into  thnr  miDds,  and  act 
upon  tli^m,  then  are  they  guilty  of  negtectingGod 
in  his  warnings.  They  not  only  err  in  pouot  of 
joat  reasoning,  but  they  neglect  the  waning 
which  God  has  expressly  set  before  them.  Or  if 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  consider  leligioQ  as 
a  thin^  not  made  or  calculated  for  them;  as  mock 
too  senous  for  their  yean;  as  made  and  intended 
for  the  old  and  the  dying;  at  least  m  what  ia  n- 
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poecaoory  to  be  entered  opon  at  present ;  as  what 
may  be  postponed  to  a  more  suitable  time  of  life: 
whenever  they  think  thns,  they  think  very  pre- 
flumptuonsly ;  they  arejnstly  chiurgeable  with  neg- 
lecting warnings.  AndTwhat  is  the  event?  These 
postponere  never  enter  upon  religion  at  all,  in 
earnest  or  eflbctually ;  that  is  the  end  and  event 
of  the  matter.  To  account  for  this,  shall  we  say 
that  they  have  so  offended  God  by  neglecting  his 
warnings,  as  to  have  fbrfeated  his  grace  1  Certain- 
ly we  ma^  say,  that  this  is  not  the  method  of  ob- 
taining his  grace;  and  that  his  grace  is  necessary 
to  oar  conversion.  Neglecting  warnings  is  not 
the  way  to  obtain  Clod's  grace ;  and  God's  grace 
is  necessary  to  conversion.  The  young,  I  repeat 
again,  want  not  warnings.  Is  it  new  f  is  it  un- 
heard of?  is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  intelli- 
gence of  every  week,  the  experience  of  every 
neighbourhoocf,  that  young  men  and  younff  wo- 
men are  cut  off?  Man  is  m  every  sense  a  m^vrer 
of  the  field.  The  flower  is  liable  to  be  cut  down 
in  its  bkiom  and  perfection  as  well  as  in  its  wither- 
ing and  its  decays.  So  is  man:  and  one  probable 
cause  of  this  ordination  of  Providence  is,  that  no 
one  of  any  age  may  be  so  confident  of  life  as  to 
allow  himaelf  to  transgreas  Grod's  laws ;  that  all 
of  every  age  may  live  in  constant  awe  of  their 
Maker. 

I  do  admit  that  warnings  come  the  thicker  upon 
US  as  we  grow  old.  We  have  more  admonitions, 
both  in  OUT  remembrances  and  in  our  observations, 
and  of  more  kinds.  A  man  who  has  passed  a  long 
life,  has  to  remember  preservations  from  danger, 
which  ought  to  inspire  him  both  with  thankful- 
ness  and  caution.  Yet  I  fear  we  are  very  ^fi- 
cient  in  both  these  quafitiea.  We  call  our  preser- 
▼ations  escapes,  not  preservations ;  and  so  we  feel 
no  thankfulness  for  them:«nor  do  we  turn  them 
into  religious  cautions.  When  Grod  preserved  us, 
he  meant  to  warn  us.  When  sudi  instances, 
therefore,  have  no  eflfect  upon  oui  minds,  we  are 

Siil^  before  God  of  neglecting  his  warnings, 
ost  especially  if  we  have  occasion  to  add  to  all 
other  reasons  for  ffratilnde  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. What  wookf  have  become  of  us,  wiiat  wouM 
have  been  oAr  condition,  if  we  had  pmsbed  in  the 
danfferby  which  our  lives  were  threatened?  The 
panOile  of  the  fig-tree,  (Luke  xiii.  ver.  6.)  is  a 
most  apt  Scripture  for  persons  under  the  cncum* 
stances  we  have  described.  When  the  Lord  had 
said, "  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?" 
he  was  entreated  to  try  it  one  year  bnger :  and 
then  if  it  proved  not  fhiitful  to  cut  it  aown. 
Christ  himself  there  makes  the  application  twice 
over,  (verses  3d  and  5th,)  "except  ye  repent,  ye 
ahall  aO  likewise  perish.''  If  the  present,  or  if  toe 
then  state  of  our  conscience  and  of  our  souls  call 
up  this  reflection,  then  are  we  very  guilty  indeed, 
if^soch  preservations  leave  no  refigious  impression 
upon  us ;  or  if  we  suflfer  the  temporary  impression 
to  pass  off  without  producing  in  us  a  change  for 
the  better. 

Infirmities,  whether  they  be  cf  health,  or  of  aoe, 
decay,  and  weakness,  are  warnings.  And  it  fiui 
been  asked,  with  some  degree  of  wonder,  why 
they  make  so  little  impression  as  they  do  ?  One 
chief  reason  is  this :  they  who  have  waited  for 
waminn  of  this  kind  before  they  would  be  con- 
yerted,  nave  generally  waited  until  they  are  be- 
come nardenM  in  sin.  Their  habits  are  fixed. 
Their  character  has  taken  its  shape  and  fimn, 
Thiir  dkgoMtm  k  thoromgU^  faifected  and  in- 
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vested  with  sin.  When  ft  Is  oome  to  this  oaae,  it 
is  difficult  for  any  call  to  be  heard,  lor  any  warn- 
ing to  operate.  It  is  difficult,  but  with  God  all 
thmgs  are  possible.  If  there  be  the  will  and  the 
sincere  endeavour  to  reform,  the  grace  of  God  can 
give  the  oower.  Ahhougn,  therefore,  they  who 
vrait  for  tne  advances  of  age,  the  perception  of 
de»iy,  the  piobaUe  approach  of  deatk  before  they 
turn  themselves  serio^y  to  religion,  have  waited 
much  too  long,  have  neglected,  and  despised,  and 
defied  many  solemn  v^amings  in  the  course  of 
their  lives;  have  waited  ind^  till  it  be  next  to 
impossible  that  they  turn  at  all  from  their  former 
ways :  yet  this  is  not  a  reason  why  the^  should 
continue  in  neglect  of  the  warnings  which  now 
press  upon  them,  and  which  at  length  they  b^gin 
to  perceive ;  but  just  the  contrary.  The  eflbit  is 
gr^iter,  but  the  necessity  is  greater :  It  is  their 
test  hope,  and  their  last  trial.  I  put  the  case  of  a 
man  grown  old  in  sin.  If  the  warnings  of  old 
age  Imng  Inm  round  to  religion,  happ^  is  that  man 
in  his  old  age  above  any  thing  he  was  in  any  other 
part  of  his  life.  But  if  these  warmngs  do  not  af- 
Kot  him,  there  is  nothing  left  in  tiiis  vrorld  whkh 
win.  We  are  not  to  set  limits  to  God's  grace, 
operating  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  Imt  we 
say  there  is  nothing  in  this  wrrld,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  older  of  human 
afihin,  which  wiU  afilect  him,  if  the  feelings  of 
age  do  not  I  put  the  case  of  a  man  grown  old  in 
sm,  and  though  old,  continmng  the  practMe  of  sin : 
that,  it  is  said,  hi  the  full  latUude  of  the  expres- 
sion, describes  a  worse  case  than  is  ccnnmenly  met 
with.  WouM  to  God  the  case  was  more  rare  than 
it  is!  But,  aUowing  it  to  be  unusual  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  terms,  in  a  certain  oonsiden^ 
ble  degree  the  description  applies  to  many  old  per- 
sons. Many  feel  in  their  hearts  that  the  vrords 
''grown  old  in  sin,"  bdong  to  them  in  some  sense 
which  is  very  formidable.  They  fed  some  droas 
and  defilement  to  be  yet  purged  away ;  some  de^ 
corruption  to  be  yet  eradicated;  some  viittte  or 
other  to  be  yet  even  learnt,  yet  acquired,  or  yet, 
however,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  what  it  ought  to 
bethanit  has  hitherto  beoi  brought.  Now  if  the 
wamnigs  of  age  taught  us  nothing  else,  they 
might  teach  us  Uiis:  that  if  these  things  are  to  be 
done,  they  must  be  done  soon ;  they  must  be  set 
about  forthvnlh,  in  good  earnest,  and  with  stnmg 
resolution.  The  work  is  most  momentovs;  the 
timeis  short  The  day  is  fer  «>ent:  theevening 
iscomeon:  the  night  is  at  hand. 

Lastly:  I  conceive  that  this  discourse  points  oat 
the  true  and  only  way  of  making  old  age  comfort- 
able; and  that  lis,  hj  making  it  the  means  of  re- 
ligious improvement  Let  a  man  be  beset  by 
ever  so  many  bodily  complaints,  bowed  down  by 
ever  so  many  infinmties,  if  he  find  his  soul  grown 
and  growing  better,  his  seriousness  increased,  his 
obedience  more  regular  and  more  exact,  his  in- 
wiird  pruidples  and  dispositions  improved  firoai 
what  th^  were  formerly,  and  continuing  to  im- 
prove ;  that  man  hath  a  fimmain  of  comfbit  md 
consolation  springing  up  vritlun  him.  Infirmities, 
which  have  this  eflect,  are  infinitely  better  than 
strength  and  health  themsehres^  though  these, 
considered  independently  of  their  consequences, 
be  justly  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  Uessmgs  and 
of  an  mfts.  The  old  age  of  ^  virtooas  man  ad- 
mits of  a  dififeient  and  of  a  most  consoling  de- 
scnption. 

Itisthi0piope>tyorolda9e,MaMly,thrt  its 
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proper  and  mofll  nHoul  oomfort  omnts  tn  die 
ooDflciounien  of  ipiritual  amendinent.  A  teiy 
pioos  writer  gives  tae  following  repreaentation  of 
thia  Btage  of  naman  !iie,  when  employed  and  oc- 
cupied aa  it  ought  to  be,  and  when  life  haa  been 
drawn  to  its  doae  by  a  course  of  Tiitue  and  reli- 
gion. "  To  the  intelligent  and  viiiuoua,"  eajra  our 
author,  "  old  age  presents  a  acene  of  tranquil  en- 
joTinent,  of  obedient  appetites,  of  well  regulated 
anectione,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  m  calm 
preparation  for  inuuMrtali^.  In  uus  secene  and 
dignified  state,  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines 
oTtwo  workk,  the  mind  of  a  good  man  reviews 
what  is  passed  with  the  comdaoency  of  an  ap- 
proving consdenoe,  and  \ocka  forward  with  hum- 
ble coiSSdence  in  the  mercy  of  Grod,  and  with  de- 
vout aspirations  towards  his  etenial  and  ever  in* 
creasing  fiivour." 


SERMON  XXXL 

THB  TBRR0R8  OF  THE  LOSO. 

What  it  a  man  prtf/Ued^  ff  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soxU  7 — 
Matt.xvi.26r 

These  words  aak  a  question,  the  most  home  to 
every  man's  concern  of  any  that  can  possibly  enr 
ter  into  his  thoughts.  What  our  Saviour  meant 
to  assert,  though  proposed  to  his  hearers  in  the 
form  of  a  question  (which  indeed  was  onljr  a 
stronger  and  more  affecting  way  of  aaserting  it,) 
is^  atSl  a  man's  soul,  by  which  term  is  here  meant 
his  stale  after  death,  is  so  infinitelymore  important 
to  him,  80  beyond  and  above  any  thing  he  can  ^et, 
ot  any  thing  ne  can  lose,  any  thing  he  can  enjoj, 
or  any  thing  he  can  sufi^  on  this  side  the  grave, 
that  nothing  which  the  worid  olSen  can  male  up 
for  the  kiss  of  it,  or  be  a  compensation  when  that 
is  at  stake.  You  say  that  this  is  veir  evident:  I 
reply,  that  evident  as  it  is.  it  is  not  Uiought  of,  it 
is  not  considered,  it  b  not  beheved.  The  subtect, 
therefofe,  is  v^  proper  to  be  set  forth  in  thoee 
atrong  and  plain  terms  wMdi  such  a  subject  re- 
quires, for  the  purj^ose  of  obtaining  for  it  some  de- 
cree df  that  attention  which  each  man's  own  deep 
mterest  in  the  event  demands  of  him  to  give  it 

Thoe  are  two  momentous  ideas,  whidi  are  in- 
duded  in  the  expressioii — the  kiss  of  a  man's 
soul;  and  these  are^  the  positive  pain  and  sufier- 
ings  winch  he  vriU  incur  after  his  detth,  and  the 
happiness  and  reward  whkh  he  will  forfeit.  Upon 
both  of  theae  points  Vfe  must  go  for  information  to 
theScripturea.  Nowheredseoanwerecdveany. 
Now  as  to  the  first  point,  which  is,  in  other  won», 
the  puniakment  qf  helLl  do  admit  that  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  hantfle  this  dreadful  subject  properiy ; 
and  one  cause,  amongst  others,  of  the  difficulty  la, 
that  it  is  not  for  one  poor  nnner  to  denounce  such 
appalling  terrors,  such  tremendous  consequences 
against  another.  Damnation  is  a  word,  which  lies 
not  in  the  mouth  of  man,  who  is  a  wonn,  towards 
any  of  hia  feUow  creatures  whatsoever ;  yet  it  is  ab- 
sonitely  necessary  that  the  threatenings  of  Al- 
mighty God  be  known  and  pdblished.  .Therefore 
weoegin  by  observing,  that  the  accounts  which  the 
ScripSires  contain  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  are 
for  we  most  part  delivered  in  figurative  or  raeta- 
pbockal  tennei  thail  is  to  8^y«  in  terms  whkh  re- 


prasent  things  of  whkh  we  have  do  nodon,  lij  a 
comparison  with  things  of  which  we  have  a  notioi. 
Therefore  take  notice  what  those  figures  and  Bsd- 
taphorsare.  They  are  of  the  moat  dreadful  kind 
wnich  words  can  express:  and  be  they  undentood 
how  they  may,  ever  so  figuratively,  it  is  plain  Ihst 
they  convey,  and  were  intended  to  convey,  ideas 
of  horrible  torment  They  are  such  as  these: 
"  Bdng  cast  into  heU,  where  the  wonn  <Seth  not, 
and  w^;e  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  It  is  "  boin- 
ing  the  chafi*  with  iHiquenchable  fire."  Itis"g»- 
ing  into  fire  everlasting,  which  is  prepared  for  at 
devil  and  his  angels."  It  is  "  bemg  cast  with  aH 
his  members  into  hell,  where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  These  are  beait- 
appalling  expressions:  and  were  undoubtedy  in- 
tended by  the  person  who  used  them,  (who  was 
no  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himsdf,)  to 
deocribe  terrible  enduringB;  podtive,  actual  paais^ 
of  the  most  horrible  kixMs.  I  have  said  tluii  the 
punishment  of  hell  is  thus  represented  to  us  in 
^urative  speedL  Inow  say,  tluit  from  the  natnra 
of  thii^  it  could  hardly  have  been  represented 
to  us  m  any  other.    It  is  of  the  very  nature  of 

n,  that  it  cannot  be  known  without  bdng  fok. 
I  impofldble  to  give  to  any  one  an  exact  con- 
ception of  it,  without  his  actually  tasting  it  Ex- 
perience  alone  teaches  its  acuteneas  and  mteodty. 
For  which  reaaon.  when  it  was  neccflsary  that  the 
punishment  of  hen  should  beset  forth  in  bcriptan 
ror  our  warning,  and  set  forth  to  terrify  us  from 
our  sins,  it  couM  only  be  done  as  it  has  been  done, 
by  comparing  it  with  sufiferings  of  which  we  caa 
form  a  conception,  and  making  use  of  terrasdrawn 
from  these  sufilerings.  Wlien  words  less  figuza- 
tive,  and  more  direct  but  at  the  same  time  mon 
geneni,  are  adopted,  they  are  not  less  strong, 
otherwise  than  as  th^  are  more  generaL  "  In- 
dignation and'wrath,  tribulation  aim  angmFh,  upon 
ev^  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  These  aia 
St.  Paul's  words.  It  is  a  short  sentence,  fadt 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble;  for 
though  it  unfoU  no  particulaia,  it  clewly  dei^ 
nates  podtive  torment  The  day  of  judgment  it- 
self, so  for  as  it  respects  the  wicked,  is  exprea^ 
called  "  a  day  of  wrath."  The  LmA  Jesos,  as  to 
them,  shall  be  revealedin  flanung  fire.  How  ter- 
rible a  fate  it  must  be  to  find  ouraelvea  at  that  daj 
the  dijects  of  Grod's  wrath— the  obfects  upon  whoa 
hii  threats  and  judgmenta  against  an  are  now  to 
be  executed,  tlie  revdation  of  hb  righteous  ju4g- 
ment  and  of  his  unerring  truth  to  be  displayed — 
may  be  conodved,  in  aome  sort,  by  considering 
wfaAt  stores  of  inexhaustible  misery  are  alwap  ia 
his  power.  With  our  present  conatitatiQns,  if  we 
do  but  touch  the  smallest  part  of  our  bodies,  if  a 
nerve  in  many  places  goes  wrong,  what  torture 
do  we  endure  t  Let  any  man  who  haa  Idt.  or 
rather,  whilst  he  is  feding,  the  agony  of  some  bo- 
dily torment,  only  reflect  what  a  condition  that 
must  be,  which  had  to  sufi^  Uiis  continual 
which  mght  and  day  was  to  undei]^  the  same, 
without  prosDect  of  cessation  or  relief,  and  thus 
to  go  on ;  ana  then  adc,  for  what  he  woukl  know> 
in^y  bring  himself  into  this  dtuatkxi ;  what  plea- 
sure, what  gain  would  be  an  inducement  1  Let  • 
him  reflect  also,  how  bitter,  how  grinding  an  ag- 
l^ravation  of  his  suflferingSj  as  weu  as  of  his  guii| 
It  must  be,  that  he  has  wdfbUy,  and  forevraraed, 
brought  all  this  upon  himself. — Maj  it  not  be  na- 
oeseaiy  that  Grod  should  manifest  his  truth  fay  ex- 
ecuting  hi.  tiuN^^]^^it^^^i»o(>M7  tlM 
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he  should  at  least  testify  his  jastice  br  placing  a 
wide  difference  between  tlie  ^ood  and  the  badi 
between  virtue,  which  he  loves,  and  vice,  which 
he  abhors?  which  difierence  must  consist  in  the 
the  diflerent  state  of  happiness  and  of  miseiv  in 
which  the  good  and  bad  are  finally  placed.  And 
may  we  not  be  made  deserved  sacnficea  to  this  dis- 
pensatbn? 

Now  if  any  one  feel  his  heart  struck  with  the 
tenors  of  the  Lord,  with  the  consideration  of  this 
dreadful  subject,  and  with  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  rekting  thereto,  which  will  all  have 
their  accomplishment ;  let  him  be  entreated,  let 
him  be  admonished  to  hold  the  idea,  tremendous, 
as  it  is,  fully  in  his  view,  till  it  has  wrought  its 
eflect,  that  is,  till  it  has  prevailed  with  him  to  part 
with  his  sins;  and  then  we  assure  him,  that  to 
alarm,  firifht,  and  horror,  willsucceed  peace,  and 
hope,  ami  comfort,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
There  is  another  way  oftreating  the  matter,  and 
that  is  to  shake  off  the  idea  if  we  can;  to  drown 
it  in  intemperance ;  to  overpower  it  with  worldly 
husiness :  to  fly  from  it  in  all  directions,  but  mostly 
in  that  which  carries  us  to  hurrying  tumultuous  di- 
Tenions,  to  criminal  indulgencies,  or  into  gross 
aemmality.  Now  of  this  course  of  proceeding  it 
IB  certain,  that  if  it  lay  the  mind  in  any  degree  at 
ease  in  this  life,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  theinevita^ 
hie  destruction  of  our  souls  in  the  next;  which  is 
enough  to  say  against  it ;  but  in  truth  it  answers 
even  its  present  purpose  very  imperfectly.  It  is  a 
way  of  getting  nd  of  the  matter,  with  which  even 
we  ourselves  are  not  satisfied.  We  are  sensible 
that  it  is  a  false,  treacherousjiollow  way  of  acting 
towards  our  own  souls.  We  have  no  trust  in 
what  we  are  doing.  It  leaves  no  peace,  no  hope, 
no  comfort,  no  joy. 

But  to  return  to  the  direct  subiect  of  our  dis- 
eouTse.  The  Scriptures  uniforroi;r  represent  the 
wicked  as  not  only  sufifermg  positive  misery,  but 
also  as  having  kMt,  by  thebr  wickedness,  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven,  and  as  being  sensibte  of  their 
lOM.  They  are  repeatedly  described  as  catt  out, 
or  as  »kut  out,  into  outer  darkness:  whilst  the 
^ood  are  entering  into  the  joy  of  thdr  Lord.  This 
imports  a  knowled^  of  theb  own  exclusion.  In 
the  parable  of  the  nch  man  and  Lazarus,  the  rich 
man  being  in  torments,  is  made  to  see  Lazarus  at 
Test  This  teaches  us,  that  the  wicked  will  be  so 
fcr  informed  of  the  state  of  the  good,  as  to  per- 
ceive and  bewail,  with  unutterame  anguish  and 
regret,  their  own  sad  fate  in  being  refuwd  and  re- 
je^ed,  when,  had  they  acted  differently,  they 
would  have  been  admitted  to  it  This  is,  strictly 
speaking,  losing  a  man's  soul:  it  is  losing  that 
happiness  whidi  his  soul  might  have  attained, 
snd  for  which  it  was  made.  And  here  comes  the 
bitter  addition  ci  their  calamity,  that,  being  lost 
it  cannot  be  recovered.  The  heaven  we  tear  ot 
in  Scriptiire,  and  the  hell  we  hear  of  in  Scripture, 
«  are  a  heaven  and  hell  depending  upon  our  be- 
haviour in  this  life.  So  they  are  all  ak)ng  spoken 
d.  ''indignation,  wrath,  tribulation,  and  an- 
guisbj  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeih  evil:** 
meaning  evidently  the  evil  done  by  him  in  this 
life;  no  other  evil  was  in  the  apostle's  thoughts. 
Or  again,  more  expressly,  "  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one 
mamreceive  tSe  thinm  done  in  the  body,  accord- 
ingio  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bia.**— "  The  things  done  in  the  body,"  are  the 
things  taken  into  &e  account 


Now,  by  the  side  of  this  immense  consequence 
of  saving  or  of  losing  our  unmortal  souls,  place 
»any  difference  that  t&  things  of  this  life  can  make 
to  us*',  place  riches  and  poverty,  grandeur  and  hu- 
mility, success  or  misfortune ;  place,  more  especi- 
ally, the  diflerence  between  possessing  and  sacri- 
ficing an  unlawAil  gratification ;  between  compas- 
sing and  renouncing  an  unjust  purpose ;  making 
or  giving  up  an  unfair  gain ;  in  a  word,  between 
the  pleasures  and  temptations  of  vice,  and  the 
self-oenials  of  virtue ;  and  what  do  they  amount 
tol  The  objects  themselves  are  nothing  when 
put  in  competition  with  heaven  and  hell. — ^Were 
It  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  real,  solid,  inward 
happiness  was  proporttoned  either  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  indulgencies  of  our  appetites 
and  passions :  that  the  good  things,  as  tney  are 
called,  and  pleasures  of  Bfe,  were  as  setisfiictory 
to  the  possessor,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  d^ 
ceitiui  and  disappointing,  still  their  duration  is 
nothing.  The  oklest  men,  when  they  cast  back 
their  eyes  on  their  past  life,  see  it  in  a  very  nar- 
row compass.  It  appears  no  more  than  a  small 
interval  cut  out  of  eternal  duration,  both  before 
and  after  it;  when  compared  with  that  duration 
as  nothing.  But  we  must  add  to  this  two  other 
questions.  Can  life  be  counted  upon  to  last  to 
what  is  called  old  age  1  No  man,  who  observes 
the  deaths  that  take  plaee  in  his  neighbourhood, 
or  amongst  his  acquaintance,  will  so  compute. 
Or,  secondly,  do  the  pleasures  of  sin  last  as  long 
as  our  lives  ?  We  may  answer,  never  ;  with  the 
single  dreadfid  exception  of  the  sinner  being  cut 
off  in  his  prime.  Whoever  kx)ks  for  permanent 
happiness  from  the  pleasures  ef  sin  will  find  him- 
self miserably  mistaiten.  They  are  short,  even 
compared  with  our  short  lives ;  subject  to  casual- 
iies  and  dbfwters without  number;  transitory,  not 
only  as  the  things  of  this  vTorld  are  transitory,  but 
in  a  much  greater  degree.  It  will  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  though  this  observation  may  be  true  of 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  vet  an  advantsge  gained  by 
sin,  that  is,  by  unrighteous,  unconsdous  means, 
may  nevertheless,  remain  an  advantage  as  long  as 
we  live.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case ;  and 
such  advantage  may  be  so  kmg  enjoyed,  if  that 
can  be  enjoyed  which  has  a  fearful  expectation 
and  looking-for  of  jodgroent  annexed  to  it.  But 
what  is  the  term  of  that  enjoyment  compared  with 
the  sequel  1  It  is  a  moment,  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  compared  with  a  day ;  an  hour  compared  with 
a  year;  a  single  day  with  a  loi^  life.  It  is  less 
than  these ;  for  all  these  comparisons  are  short  of 
the  truth.  Well  therefore  doth  our  Saviour  ask, 
"  What  doth  a  man  profit  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soult"  That  world, 
when  gained,  he  could  not  keep;  nor,  if  he  could, 
would  It  make  him  happy. 

But  our  Saviour  deuvered  his  powerful  admo> 
nition,  not  so  much  for  his  disciples  to  reason  upon, 
as  to  cany  into  practice;  that  is,  that  his  words 
might  strike  infa  their  souls  upon  these  occasions 
(which  are  but  too  many,)  when  the  business,  the 
bustle,  or  the  allurements  of  the  work!  are  in  dan- 
ger of  shutting  out  futurity  from  their  thoughts. 
— These  are  Que  times  for  calling  to  mind  our  Sa- 
viour's question.  Whenever,  Sierefore,  we  are 
driving  on. in  the  career  of  worklly  prosperity; 
meeting  with  success  after  success ;  fortunate,  ridi, 
and  fiourishing ;  when  every  thing  appears  to  thrive 
and  smile  around  us;  but  eonsetenoe,  in  the  mean- 
time, little  heeded  and  attended  lo;  the  juitioe,  tb' 
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inC^^rfty,  the  tipilghtMiB  of  our  wa^,  and  cf  otxr 
detlmgs  wldom  weighed  and  acrutuuzed  hj  ua; 
idigion  Tery  moch,  or  entvely,  perhaps,  out  of 
the  question  with  us ;  soothed  ana  buoyed  up  with 
that  self-applause  which  suecesa  naturally  begets: 
— in  this  no  very  uncommon  state  of  soul,  it  will 
be  well  if  we  hear  our  Saviour's  voice  asking  us, 
what  does  all  this  prosijerity  signify  1  if  it  do  not 
lead  to  heaven,  what  is  it  worth  1    When  the 
scene  is  shifted,  if  nothing  but  death  and  darkness 
remain  behind ;  much  more,  if  God  Ahtiightv  be 
all  this  while  oflended  by  our  forgetfulness  both 
of  his  mercies  and  his  laws,  our  neglect  of  his  ser- 
vice, our  indevotioD,  our  thougbUeraness,  our  diso- 
bedience, our  k>ve  of  the  wcmd  to  the  exclusion 
ofall  consideration  of  Him;  if  we  be  assmed,  and 
if,  in  reality,  it  be  the  case,  that  his  displeasure 
shaH  infidhUy  overtake  us  at  oor  death ;  what  in 
truth,  under  all  this  appearance  of  advantage,  are 
we  getting  or  gainingi    The  world  ma3r  amuse 
OS  with  names  and  terms  of  felicatatian,  with  tbebr 
praises  or  their  envy,  but  wherein  are  we  the  bet- 
ter in  the  amount  and  result  of  substantial  happi- 
nessl    We  have  got  our  um,  and  what  is  the 
end  of  iti    Death  is  preparing  to  level  us  with 
the  poorest  of  mankina;  and  uter  that,  a  ieariul 
loolong-^  and  expectation  of  judgment ;  no  well 
founded  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  and 
we  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  that  grave  every 
^ear.   This  is  the  sum  of  the  account  Or,  which 
IS  another  case  no  less  apposite  to  our  present  ar- 
gument, is  it  some  sensual  pfeasure  that  tempts 
us,  some  wicked  enjoyment  that  has  taken  such 
hold  of  our  paasioos,  that  we  are  ready  to  rush 
upon  it  whatever  be  the  oonsequenoel    If  we 
fliun  eur  object;  if  we  possess  our  wishes,  we  are 
Eappj :  but  what,  if  we  k)se  our  own  soulsl  what, 
ifweifaidounetvea  oandeomed  men  for  hardily 
venturing  upon  crimes,  which  will,  and  which  we 
were  forewarned  that  tbey  would,  render,  us  the 
obiecla  ef  God's  find  indignatkm  and  diroleasi^ 
Will  any  gratifications  which  sin  afibrtb  be  a  re- 
compense  or  a  consolation  1    Are  they  so  even 
for  the  ^seases,  shame,  and  ruin,  wnich  they 
oClen  bring  upon  men  in  this  world?    Ask  those 
who  arci  so  ruined  or  so  diseased.    How  much 
less  then  for  the  g|nawinj;8  of  that  worm  which 
d&eth  not:  the  burnings  oAhat  fire  which  will  not 
be  quencned  1    In  l»peless  torment,  will  it  as- 
suage oar*sufi!erings,  or  mitigate  the  Inttemess  of 
our  self-accusation,  to  know  that  we  have  bioc^t 
ouraelfos  into  this  state  for  some  transient  pfee- 
sure  which  is  gone,  lost  and  perished  forever  f  Oh 
that  we  had  thought  of  these  things  before  as  we 
think  of  them  now !  that  we  had  not  been  infidels 
as  touching  our  Lord's  declaration !  that  we  had 
believed  in  him;  and  that  believing  that  he  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  future  fiite  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  tnith  of  what  he  Uught,  we  hadfisten- 
ed  In  time  to  his  admonition  I 

UniversaUy  the  true  oeeasion  for  remembering 
•ad  applying  the  passage  of  Scripture  before  us  is, 
when  we  are^delitwratuif  oraioerning  the  conduct 
we  are  to  purmw  in  the  contests  which  ariae  be- 
tween temptation  and  duty,  between  the  flesh 
and  the  worid,  or  between  hoth  united  and  our 
ownsoob.  Be  ^temptation  what  it  win,  dther 
in  kind  or  streofftfa,  this  is  the  thought  to  be  for 
ever  set  againatn.  That  if  we  give  way,  we  give 
w«f  in  exchange  for  our  own  souls;  tliat  the  per- 
^tMNi  ef  the  soul  b  set  forth  in  Scripture  in  terms 
.  bat  not  move  tremesdous  than 


true;  that  the  aimier,  the  man  Involved  la  «» 
pented,  unforealLen  sins,  can  never  know  how 
soon  he  may  be  reduced  to  this  stale. 


SERMON  XXXn. 

PRESERVATION  AND  RECOVERT  FROM  8IH. 

For  the  grace  qf  God^  that  hringeth  salvation, 
hath  appeared  unto  ail  men,  teaching  u*,  thai 
denying  ungodUnest  and  ^DorUUy  lusts,  we 
should  Uve  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  m 
this  present  world. — ^Titus  u.  11,  L2l 

Tb^e  are  certain  particular  texts  of  Scriptun 
which  are  of  ineidmaale  use ;  for  that  in  a  fow, 
short,  clear  wonls,  tiiey  show  us  the  sum  of  oor 
duty.  Such  texts  ought  to  be  deeply  infixed  and 
imprinted  upon  our  memories ;  to  be  written,  in- 
deed, upon  our  hearts.  The  text  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  is  entitkeMl  to  this  distinction.  No 
single  sentence  that  ever  was  written  down  for 
the  direction  of  mankind,  comprises  more  impoil- 
ant  truth  in  leas  room.  The  text  gives  us  a  rule 
of  lifo  and  conduct;  and  telb  us,  t£it  to  lay  down 
for  mankind  this  rule,  and  enforce  it  by  the 
promise  of  salvation,  was  a  great  olject  of  the 
Gospel  being  published  in  the  worid.  The  Gos- 
pel might  ii^ude  other  objects,  and  answer  other 
purposes;  butas  fiir  asrelatedtothereguktkmof 
me  and  conduct,  this  was  its  object  and  its  pur- 
pose. The  rule,  you  hear,  is,  that,  "  denyingun- 
g|odliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  «wrif, 
righteous^,  and  ffddly  ui  this  present  wadi* 
We  must  begin  *^by  denying  ungodfiness  and 
worldly  lusts:^  which  means,  tnat  we  must  renrt 
or  break  c^all  sins  of  hcentiousnees,  defaancheiy, 
and  intemperance;  for  these  are  what  are  speciii- 
cally  meant  b^r  worldly  lusts.  And  these  must  be 
denied;  that  is,  they  must  either  be  withstood  in 
the  first  instance,  or  the  evil  courses  into  which 
theyhave  drawn  us  must  be  broken  affi 

When  a  rule  of  morals  is  plain  and  poaiCive,  H 
is  seldom  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  enkxgiv 
upon  the  rule  itself  We  only  vrraken  it  by  dT 
lating  it  I  shall  employ,  therefore,  nay  present 
cfiscourse  in  ofilering  such  neaik  of  advice  as  may 
be  likely,  by  God's  blessing,  to  aasirt  ua  in  render- 
ing obedienoe  to  the  role  laid  down  for  ua;  am 
OMdienoe  upon  which  salvation  depends. 

Fust,  then,  I  observe  concerning  Bcentiooi 
practices,  that  it  is  moat  prMticable  to  be  entirely 
innocent;  that  it  is  a  more  easy  thing  to  withstand 
them  altogether,  than  it  is  to  set  bounds  to  dieir 
indulgence.  Tms  is  a  point  not  sufiSdently  un- 
derstood; though  true,  it  it  not  believed.  Men 
know  not  what  they  are  doing  when  they  eater 
upon  vicious  courses:  what  a  strunle,  wbai  m 
contest,  what  misery,  what  torment,  tS^  aie  pre- 
paring for  themselves.  I  trust  that  there  is  honfly 
a  man  or  woman  fiving  vrho  enten  into  a  eomaa 
ofain  with  the  des^  or  remaining  in  it  to  the  end; 
who  can  brave  the  punishment  of  heH ;  who  in- 
tends to  die  in  that  state  of  sure  per£tion,lowhkk 
a  course  of  unrepented  an  must  bring  him  or  her: 
No;  that  is  not  the  plan  even  of  the  wnnt,  wmk 
less  ofthe  generality  of  mankind.  Their  pbn  is 
to  aHow  thraoselves  to  a  oeitain  length,  and  l^ra 
stop;  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  robra;  in  sack 
and  auch  oppoKtuoties  andtem^tatkiiia,  bat  in  b» 
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Novr,  to  BQch  penoM,  tnd  to  such  pfami, 
I  MY  this,  that  it  would  not  have  cost  them  one 
tenth  of  tne  mortification,  pain,  and  self-denial,  to 
have  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  from  sin,  that 
it  must  and  will  cost  them  to  hieak  it  off;  adding 
the  further  ccHisideration,  that,  so  long  as  men 
preserve  their  innocence,  the  consdousness  of 
ddng  what  is  right  is  both  the  strongest  possibte 
support  of  their  resolution,  and  the  most  constant 
source  of  satisfaction  to  their  thoughts;  but  that 
when  men  once  begin  to  give  way  to  vicious  in- 
dulgences, another  state  of  things  takes  place  in 
thetr  breasts.  Disturbance  at  i&  heart,  struggles 
and  defeats,  resolutions  and  relapses,  setf-repioach 
and  self-condemnation,  drive  out  all  quietness  and 
tranquiUitjr  of  conscience.  Peace  within  is  at  an 
end.  All  is  unsettled.  Did  the  ^oung  and  un- 
experienced know  the  truth  of  th»  matter;  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  keep  innocency  than  to  return 
to  it;  how  great  and  terrible  is  the  dang^  that  they 
do  not  return  to  it  at  all ;  surely  they  would  see, 
and  see  ui  a  light  strong  enough  to  influence  their 
determination,  that  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
rules  of  temperance,  soberness^  and  chastity^was 
their  safety,  their  wisdom,  their  happiness.  How 
many  bitter  thoughts  does  the  innocent  man  avoid  1 
Serenity  and  cheerfulness  are  his  portion.  Hope 
is  continually  pouring  its  balm  into  his  soul.  His 
lieart  is  at  rest,  wUlst  others  are  goaded  and  tor- 
tured by  the  stings  of  a  wounded  conscience,  the 
lemonstrances  and  risuigs  up  of  principles  which 
they  cannot  Ibrget ;  perpetually  teased  by  return- 
ing temptat^oi^  perpetually  kmenting  defeated 
lesolutions.  "  There  is  no  peace  unto  the  wicked, 
eaith  my  Grod."  There  is  no  comfort  in  such  a 
life  as  this,  let  a  man's  outward  circumstances  be 
what  th^  will.  Genuine  satis&ction  of  mind  is 
not  attainable  under  the  recurring  oonsdonsness 
of  being  immerwed  in  a  course  of  sm,  and  the  still 
lemaining  prevalence  of  religious  principles.  Yet 
cither  this  must  be  the  state  of  a  sinner  till  he  re- 
cover again  his  virtuous  courses,  or  it  must  be  a 
elate  timnitely  worse;  that  is,  it  must  be  a  state  of 
entire  sonender  of  Mmself  to  a  life  of  sin.  which 
ififl  be  feUowed  by  a  death  of  despair:  by  ruin 
final  and  eternal ;  by  the  wrath  of  God ;  by  the 
pains  of  hell. 

But,  secondly,  In  what  manner^  and  by  what 
iBethods  are  sins  to  be  broken  off  t  for  although 
the  maxim  whidi  we  have  delivered  be  perfecUy 
and  certainly  true,  namely,  that  it  is  ease  and  hap- 
piness to  preserve  innocence  entirely,  compared 
with  what  it  is  to  recover  our  innocence,  or  even 
to  set  bounds  to  guilt,  yet  H  is  a  truth  which  all 
cannot  teoeive.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  will  not 
acknowledge  it,  for  I  believe  that  those  will  be 
most  ready  to  give  their  assent  to  it,  who  feel 
themselves  bound  and  entangled  by  the  chain  of 
their  sin.  But  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  man's 
cms;  becaose  many  having  abteady  (alien  into  vi- 
cioos  ooorses,  have  no  longer  to  consider  how 
much  better,  how  much  happier  it  would  have 
been  for  them,  to  have  adhered  ckisely  to  the  laws 
of  viitoe  and  religion  at  first,  but  how  to  extricate 
themselves  firom  the  bad  condition  in  which  they 
tie  placed  at  present  Now  to  expect  to  break 
off  sm  fai  any  manner  without  pain  and  difficulty, 
ii  a  vain  expectation.  It  is  to  expect  a  moral  im- 
poasibifity.  Such  expectations  ought  not  to  be  hekl 
out,  beamse  they  are  sure  to  deceive;  and  because 
tbey  who  act  vnoer  such  encomagement,  finding 


themselves  deceived^  w91  never  pefrfat  in  ttichr  en* 
deavouTB  to  any  purpose  of  actual  reformation. 
All  mankind  feel  a  reluctance  to  part  with  their 
sins.  It  must  be  so.  It  arises  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  temptation,  by  which  they  are  drawn  into 
sin.  Feeling  then  this  strong  reluctance,  it  is 
very  natural  for  men  to  do  what  great  numbers 
do,  namely,  propose  to  themselves  to  part  with 
their  sins  by  deuces  t  thinking  that  they  can 
more  easily  do  it  m  this  wa^  th^  in  any  other. 
It  presents  to  their  view  a  knul  of  compromise ;  a 
temporary  hope  of  enjc^ing,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  criminal  pleasures  to  which  they  have 
addicted  themselves,  or  the  criminal  advantages 
they  are  making,  tqgethcr  with  the  exDcctation  of 
a  final  reform.  I  believe,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  this  is  a  course  into  which  great  numbers  foil : 
and  therefore  it  becomes  a  question  of  very  great 
importance  whether  it  be  a  safe  and  succ^sful 
course  or  not  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  try- 
ing to  break  off  our  sins  by  degrees.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  principle.  A  man  is 
supposed  to  feel  the  guilt  and  danger  of  the  prac- 
tices which  be  folfows.  He  must  be  supposed  to 
perceive  this,  because  he  is  supposed  to  resolve  to 
auit  them.  His  resolution  is  founded  upon,  springs 
nom  thk  perception.  Wherefore,  I  say,  that  it  is 
in  contrauiction  to  principle,  to  aUow  ourselves 
even  once  more  in  sin,  after  we  have  truly  become 
sensibte  of  the  guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  It  is  ficcMn  tlmt  time  known  and 
wiUul  nn.  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  the  plan  of 
gradually  diminishing  a  sinful  habit  can  be  con- 
sistent with,  or  can  proceed  fiom  sincere  religioue 
principles ;  for)  as  to  what  remains  of  the  ha&t^  it 
impfies  an  express  aUowanoe  of  ourselves  in  sm, 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  sincerity.  Who- 
ever continues  in  the  practice  of  any  one  known 
sin,  in  defiance  of  God's  commands,  cannot,  so 
continuing,  hope  to  find  mstcy :  but  with  respect 
to  so  mu£  of  the  habit  as  is  yet  allowed  by  him 
to  remain,  he  is  so  continuing,  and  Ids  continu- 
ance ii  purt  of  his  plan.  Those  attempts,  there- 
fore, at  gradual  re^nrmation,  do  not  proceed  from 
a  true  vital  religious  principle ;  which  principle, 
succoured  by  God*s  grace,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  stand  against  sin,  strengthened  uy  habit.  So 
I  should  reason,  upon  the  case,  kx>kung  at  it  in  its 
own  nature.  The  next  question  is.  How  is  it  in 
foot  1  Is  it  in  feet  better,  is  itin  experience  more 
successful,  than  from  its  nature  we  should  expect 
it  to  bel  Now  I  «m  much  afraid,  that  all  the 
proof  wldch  can  be  drawn  either  from  observation 
or  consciousness  is  against  it  Of  other  men  we 
most  judge  by  observation ;  of  ourselves  by  con- 
sdoasness.  What  happens  then  to  gradcud  re- 
formation 1  Perpetual  n^apses,  perpetually  defeat- 
ed and  weakened  resolutions.  The  principle  of 
resistance  ii  weakened  W  ever^  relapse.  Did 
the  mortification  of  a  defeat  inate  and  quicken 
men  to  stronger  efibrts,  it  wookl  be  well.  But  it 
has  a  coDtraiy  efiect;  it  rendera  ever^r  succeeding 
exertion  more  feeble.  The  checked  indulgences, 
wiuch  in  the  progress  of  our  fended  amendment 
we  aUow  ourwlves,  aie  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  desnre,  to  keep  up  the  force  and  strength  of 
temptation;  nay,  perhaps  the  temptation  acquires 
more  force  from  toe  partial  curb  which  we  impose 
upon  it  Then,  while  the  temptation  remains 
mth  unabated,  or  perhaps  augmented  strength, 
our  lesolotion  is  sofiering  continual  nkxation ; 
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our  endeaToon  beeome  rniaatisfiusCoiy  even  to  our- 
selves. This  miserable  stnwle  cannot  be  main- 
tained knur.  Although  nothmg  but  persevering 
in  it  could  save  ua,  we  do  not  persevere.  Finding 
,  not  ease,  but  difficaity  increased,  and  increasing 
difficulty,  menffive  up  the  canse;  that  is,  they  try 
to  settle  theaumves  into  some  mode  of  thinking 
which  may  quiet  their  consciences  and  their  fears. 
They  fiUl  back  to  their  sins :  and  when  they  find 
their  consciences  easier,  they  think  their  guiltless; 
whereas  it  is  only  their  conscience  that  is  become 
more  insensible ;  their  reasonin^g  more  treacherous 
and  decdtfiil !  The  danger  is  what  it  was,  or 
greater;  the  guilt  is  so  toa  Would  to  God  we 
could  say,  that  gradual  reforms  were  firequently 
successful;  They  are  what  men  often  attempt; 
they  are,  alas !  what  men  usually  fail  in. 

U  is  painful  to  seem  to  discourage  endeavours 
of  any  kind  after  amendment ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  advertise  men  of  their  danger.  If  one  method 
of  going  about  an  important  work  be  imposing  in 
expectation,  and  yet  m  truth  likely  to  ena  in  ruin ; 
can  any  thing  be  more  necessary  than  to  set  forth 
this  danger  and  this  consequence  plainly  1  This 
is  predsdy  the  case  with  gradual  reforms.  They 
do  not  very  much  alarm  our  passions:  they  soothe 
our  consciences.  They  do  not  alarm  our  passioas, 
because  the  absolute  rupture  is  not  to  come  yet 
We  are  not  yet  entirely  and  totally  to  bid  adieu 
to  our  pleasures  and  indulgences 'never  to  enjoy 
or  return  to  them  any  more.  We  only  have  in 
view  to  wean  and  witbdraw  ourselves  from  them 
by  degrees;  and  this  is  not  so  harsh  and  formida- 
ble a  resolution  as  the  other.  Yet  it  soothes  our 
consciences.  It  presents  the  semblance  and  ap- 
pearance of  repenting  and  reforming.  It  confesses 
our  sense  of  sm  and  danger.  It  takes  up  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  iain  encourage  os  with  the  hope, 
of  ddivering  ourselves  from  this  condition.  But 
what  is  the  result  1  Feeding  in  the  mean  time  and 
fomenting  those  passions  which  are  to  be  con- 
trolled ami  resisted ;  adding,  by  every  instance  of 
E'ving  way  to  them,  fresh  force  and  strength  to 
ibits  which  are  to  be  broken  off,  our  constancy 
is  subdued  before  our  work  is  accomplished.  We 
continueyielding  to  the  importunity  of  temptation. 
We  have  gained  nothing  by  our  miserable  endea- 
vour, but  the  mortification  of  defeat  Our  sins 
are  still  repeated.  The  state  of  our  salvation  is 
where  it  was.  Oh !  it  is  a  laborious,  a  difficult,  a 
painful  work  to  shake  ofif  sin ;  to  change  tne 
course  of  a  sinful  life;  to  quit  gratifications  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed,  because  we  per- 
ceive them  to  be  unlawful  gratifications ;  and  to 
find  satisfoction  in  othera  which  are  innocent 
and  virtuous.  If  in  one  thing  more  than  another 
we  stand  in  need  of  God's  holy  succour  and 
assistance,  of  the  aid  and  infiuenoe  of  his  blessed 
Spirit  upon  our  souls,  it  is  in  the  work  of  reform- 
ation, but  can  we  reasonably  expect  it,  whilst 
we  are  not  sincere  "i  And  I  say  again,  that  the 
plan  of  gradual  reformation  is  in  contradiction  to 
principle,  and  so  fiur  insincere.  Is  there  not  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  &ilure  of  these  resolutions  1 

But  it  will  be  asked  of  us,  what  better  plan 
have  we  to  oShr  1  We  answer,  to  break  off  our 
sins  ai  once.  This  is  properly  to  deny  ungod- 
lineas  and  woridly  lusts.  This  is  truly  to  do. 
what,  according  to  the  apostle,  the  grace  of  God 
teaches  us  to  do.  Acting  thus,  we  may  pray,  we 
may  homb^  hope  fof  the  asajstance  of  Ood's 


Spirit  in  the  woik  and  struggle  through  which 
we  have  to  go.  And  I  take  up^  me  to  say,  thai 
all  experience  ia  in  fovour  of  this  plan,  in  prdier- 
ence  to  that  of  a  gradual  refonn^  m  favour  of  it, 
both  with  respect  to  pracUoibility,  and  with  le- 
spect  to  ease  and  hapnness.  We  do  not  pretend 
but  that  a  conflict  witn  desire  must  be  supported; 
that  great  resolution  is  necessary ;  yet  we  teach 
that  the  pain  of  the  efiKirt  is  kasencd  by  this 
method,  as  far  as  it  can  be  lessened  at  alL  Paaeions 
denied^  firmly  denied  and  rensted,  and  not  kept 
up  by  occasional  indulgences,  lose  their  power  of 
tormenting.  Habits,  absolutely  and  totally  A- 
used,  lose  their  hoki.  It  is  the  nature  tof*^ man. 
They  then  leave  us  at  liberty  to  seek  aad  to  find 
happiness  elsewhere,  in  better  things;  to  enjoy 
as  well  as  to  practise  virtue ;  to  draw  comliHt  finan 
reli^n;  to  dwell  upon  its  hopes;  to  pursoeils 
duties;  to  acquire  a  fove,  a  taste,  and  relish  fcr 
its  exercises  and  meditations. 

One  very  general  cause  of  entanglement  in 
habits  of  sin  is  the  connexion  which  they  hate 
with  our  way  of  life,  with  our  bosineaa,  with  the 
objects  that  are  continually  thrown  in  our  my, 
with  the  practices  and  usages  which  prevail  in  the 
company  we  keep.  Every  condition  of  fife  has 
its  particukr  temptation.  And  not  only  so,  bat 
when  we  have  foJien  into  evil  habits,  thoe  halits 
80  mix  themselves  with  our  method  of  life,  return 
so  upon  us  at  their  usual  times  and  places,  and 
occurrence  of  objects,  that  it  becomes  venr  diracult 
to  break  the  habit,  without  a  general  chanee  of 
our  whole  system.  Now  I  say,  whenever  this  is 
a  man's  case,  that  he  cannot  shake  off  his  sins 
without  giving  up  his  way  of  life,  he  must  give 
up  that  also,  let  it  cost  what  it  vvill ;  for  it  is  in 
truth  no  other  sacrifice  than  what  our  Saviour 
himself  in  the  strangest  terms  enjoins,  when  ha 
bids  his  disciples  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  or  cut 
ofif  a  right  band  (that  is,  surrender  vimatever  is 
most  d«ir  or  valuable  to  them,)  that  they  be  not 
cast  with  all  their  memben  into  hell  fire.  If  a 
trade  or  business  cannot  be  followed  without 
giving  into  practices  which  consdenoe  does  not 
approve,  vre  must  relinquish  the  trade  or  bosiDcsi 
itself.  If  it  cannot  be  fbUowed  without  bringing 
us  into  the  way  of  temptation  to  interooeranoe, 
more  than  we  can  withstand,  or  in  fiict  do  with- 
stand, we  must  also  relinquish  it,  an^  turn  our- 
selves to  some  safer  course.  If  the  company  we 
keep,  the  conversation  we  hear,  the  objects  thai 
surround  us,  tend  to  draw  us,  and  do  in  feet  draw 
us,  into  debauchery  and  IkentiousncsiL  we  mmt 
fly  from  the  place,  the  company,  and  the  objects, 
no  matter  with  what  reluctance  wo  do  so,  or  whal 
loss  and  inconvenience  we  sufiler  by  doing  it 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  hard  lesson :  it  is,  never- 
theless, what  right  reason  dictates,  and  what,  as 
hath  already  be^  observed,  our  Savioiff  himself 
enjoins,  in  terms  made  as  strong  and  foictUe  as 
he  could  make  them. 

Sometimes  men  are  led  by  prudential  motive^ 
or  by  motives  of  mere  inclination,  to  change  their 
employment,  their  habitation,  or  that  station  of 
life.  These  occasions  aftbrd  excellent  and  invalua- 
ble op{>ortunities  for  correcting  and  breaking  off 
any  vicious  habits  which  we  may  have  contracted. 
It  IS  when  many  associations,  which  give  strength 
to  a  sinful  habit,  are  interrupted  and  dissolved  by 
the  change  which  has  taken  place,  that  we  can 
best  resolve  to  conquer  the  sin,  and  set  out  upon 
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does  not  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities 
when  they  arise,  has  not  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
at  heart :  nevertheless,  they  aze  not  to  be  waited 
lor. 

But  to  those  sudden  chances  which  we  recom- 
mend, will  it  he  otjocted  Ukat  they  are  seldom 
lastmff  1  Is  this  the  fitct?  Are  they  more  liable 
to  fiuT,  than  attempts  to  change  ffTaduaUyl  I 
think  not.  And  there  is  always  Uiis  difierence 
between  them.  A  sudden  change  is  sincere  at 
the  time ;  a  gradual  change  never  is  such  truly 
and  properly: 'and  this  is  a  momentous  distinc- 
tion. In  every  view,  and  in  every  allowance^  and 
in  every  plea  of  human  frailty,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  what  is  consistent  with  sincerity, 
and  what  is  not.  And  in  these  two  methods  of 
setting  about  a  refcNrmation,  by  reason  of  theh*  dif- 
ferent character  in  this  respect,  the  first  may, 
though  with  iear  and  humility,  expect  the  helped 
God's  aidiiLg  Spirit,  the  other  hardly  can.  For 
whilst,  not  by  surprise  and  unpremeditatedly,  we 
&11  into  casual  sins,  but  whilst,  by  plan  and  upon 
system,  we  allow  ourselves  in  licenses,  which, 
though  not  so  many  or  so  great  as  before,  are 
still,  whenever  they  are  indulged,  so  man^  known 
sins ;  whilst^  in  a  word,  though  we  imagine  our- 
selves to  be  m  a  progress  of  amendment,  we  yet 
deliberately  continue  to  sin,  our  endeavours  are  so 
oorroptei],  I  will  not  say  by  imperfection,  but  by 
insincerity,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  call  down 
upon  them  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Grod. 

Reformation  is  never  impossible ;  nor,  in  a  strict 
sense,  can  it  be  said  to  be  doubtful.  Nothing  is, 
properly  speaking,  doubtful,  which  it  is  in  a  man's 
power  to  accomplish;  nothing  is  doubtfiil  to  us, 
bnt  what  is  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  will,  or 
depends  upon  causes  which  we  cannot  influence ; 
and  thb  is  not  the  case  with  reformation  from  sin. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  kx>k  to  experience,  we 
are  compelled,  though  with  grief  of  heart,  to  con- 
fess that  the  danger  is  very  ^reat  of  a  man,  who 
is  engaged  in  a  course  of  sm,  never  reforming 
from  nis  sin  at  an.  Oh !  let  this  danger  be  known. 
Let  it  stand,  hkea  flaming  sword,  to  turn  us  aside 
from  the  road  to  vice.  Let  it  o^r  itself  in  its 
full  magnitude.  Let  it  strike,  as  it  ought,  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  upon  tne  brink,  perhaps. 
of  their  whole  future  fate ;  who  are  tempted ;  and 
who  are  deliberating  about  entering  upon  some 
course  of  sin. 

Let  also  the  perception  and  convincement  of 
this  danger  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
are  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  they  must  either 
zaform  or  perish.  They  have  it  in  their  power, 
and  it  must  be  now  theb  only  hope,  by  strong  and 
firm  exertion,  to  make  themselves  an  exception  to 
the  general  lot  of  habitual  sinnera.  It  must  be  an 
exception.  If  they  leave  things  to  their  course, 
th^  will  share  the  fiite  in  which  they  see  othera, 
involved  in  guilt  like  themseWes,  end  their  fives. 
It  is  only  by  a  most  strenuous  eflbrt  they  can 
rescue  themselves  from  it.  We  apprise  them, 
that  their  best  hope  is  in  a  sudden  and  complete 
change,  sincereljr  begun,  ftithfully  persisted  in ; 
broken,  it  is  possible,  tiy  human  frailty,  but  never 
dianged  into  a  different  plan,  never  declining  into 
a  compromised,  oartial,  gradual  reform;  on  the 
contrary^  leeumea  with  tad  same  sincerity  as  that 
with  which  it  set  out,  and  with  a  force  of  resolu- 
tion, and  an  earnestness  of  prayer,  increased  in 
pronation  to  the  clearer  view  they  hav9  acquired 
of  their  dagger  uMloCthdf  want  J 


SERMON  XXXm. 

THIS  LIFB  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION. 

It  is  good  for  me  thai  I  have  been  qfflieted,  that 
Irnight  learn  thy  statutes, — ^Psalm  cxix.  71. 

Op  the  various  views  under  which  human  life 
has  been  considered,  no  one  seems  so  reasonable 
as  that  which  regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation : 
meanipg,  by  a  state  of  probation,  a  state  cakulated 
for  trying  us,  and  calculated  for  improving  us.  A 
state  of  complete  enjoyment  and  happiness  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  The  hopes,  the  spuits,  and  the 
inexperience  of  young  men  and  young  women 
are  apt,  and  very  wilfing,  to  see  it  in  uiis  liffbt 
To  them  life  is  full  of  entertainment ;  their  rdish 
is  high;  their  expectations  unbounded :  for  a  very 
few  yeare  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  barely  possi- 
ble, that  they  may  go  on  without  check  or  mter- 
ruption ;  but  they  wiH  be  cured  of  this  delusion. 
Pain  and  sorrow,  disease  and  infirmity,  accident 
and  disappiHntment,  losses  and  distress,  will  soon 
meet  them  in  their  acquaintance,  their  fiimilies,  or 
their  persons.  The  hard-hearted  for  their  own. 
the  tender  for  othera'  wo,  will  always  find  ana 
feel  enough  at  least  to  convince  them,  that  this 
world  was  not  made  for  a  scene  of  perpetual  ga3rety 
or  uninterrupted  enioyment. 

Still  leas  can  we  believe  that  it  was  made  for  a 
place  of  misery :  so  much  otherwise,  that  misery 
IS  in  no  instance  the  end  or  object  of  contrivance. 
We  are  surrounded  by  contnvance  and  design. 
A  human  body  is  a  cluster  of  contrivances.  So 
is  the  body  of  every  animal ;  so  is  the  structure  of 
every  plant;  so  is  even  the  vilest  weed  that  grows 
upon  the  road-side.  Contrivances,  therefore, 
infinite  in  number,  infinite  also  in  variety,  are  all  . 
directed  to  beneficial  purposes,  and,  in  a  vast  plu- 
rality of  instances,  execute  their  purpose.  *  In  our 
own  bodies  only  reflect  how  many  thousand  things 
must  gf>  right  for  us  to  be  an  hour  at  ease.  Yet 
at  all  times  multitudes  are  soj  and  are  so  without 
heing  sensible  how  great  a  thing  it  is.  Too  much 
or  too  little  of  sensihiUty,  or  of  action,  in  any  one 
of  the  almost  numberless  organs,  or  of  any  part 
of  the  numbcriess  organs,  by  which  life  is  sus- 
tained, may  be  productive  of  extreme  anguish  or 
of  lasting  infirmity.  A  particle,  smaller  than  an 
atom  in  a  sun-beam,  may,  in  a  wrong  place,  be 
the  occasion  of  the  Ums  of  limbs,  of  senses,  or  of 
life.  Yet  under  all  this  continual  leopardy,  tUs 
momentary  liability  to  danger  ana  disorder,  we 
are  preserved.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore^  that 
this  state  could  be  designed  as  a  state  of  nuseiy, 
because  the  great  tendency  of  the  designs  which 
we  see  in  the  universe^  to^counteract,  to  prevent, 
to  guard  against  it.  We  know  enough  of  nature 
to  Be  assured,  that  misery,  universal,  irremediable, 
inexhaustible  misery,  was  in  the  Creator's  power 
if  he  had  willed  it.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as 
the  result  is  so  much  otherwise,  we  are  certain 
that  no  such  purpose  dwelt  in  the  divine  mind. 

But  since,  amidst  much  happiness,  and  amidst 
contrivances  for  happiness,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  (and  of  many  we  can  judgc,^  nusery,  and 
very  considerable  portions  of  it  do  exist,  it  becomes 
a  natural  inquiry,  to  what  end  this  mixture  of 
ffood  and  evil  is  properly  adapted  1  And  I  think 
tne  Scriptures  place  before  us,  not  only  the  true, 
f  for,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  we  must  believe 
it  to  be  thai  J  bat  tl^  n^^^ntioiiai  and  satisfiicr 
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tory  aniwer  which  can  he  eiyen  to  the  inquiry: 
namely,  that  it  is  intended  for  a  state  of  trial  ana 
probation.  For  it  appears  to  me  capable  of  proof, 
tx>th  that  no  state  but  one,  which  containea  in  it 
an  adnaixtore  of  ffood  and  evil,  would  be  suited  to 
this  purpose ;  and  also  that  our  prraent  state,  as 
well  m  Its  general  plan  as  in  its  particular  proper- 
ties, serves  this  purpose  with  peculiar  propriety. 

A  state,  totally  incapable  of  miserv,  could  not 
be  a  state  of  probation.  It  would  not  be  a  state  in 
which  virtue  or  vice  could  even  be  exercised  at  all 
— I  mean  that  large  class  of  virtues  and  vices, 
which  we  compreli^nd  under  the  name  of  social 
duties.  The  existence  of  these  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  misery  as  well  as  of  happiness  in  the 
world,  and  of  di^rent  degrees  of  both ;  because 
their  very  nature  and  difference  consists  in  pro- 
moting or  preventing,  in  augmenting  or  diminish- 
ing, in  causing,  aggravatmg,  or  relieving  the 
wants,  suflerings,  and  distresses  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Compassion,  charity,  humanity,  bene- 
volence, and  even  justice,  could  have  no  place  in 
the  world,  if  there  were  not  human  conditions  to 
excite  them;  objects  and  sufierings  upon  which 
they  might  operate ;  misery,  as  weU  as  happiness, 
which  might  be  aflfected  by  them. 

Nor  would,  in  my  opinion,  the  purposes  of  trial 
be  sufficiently  provided  for,  by  a  state  in  which 
happiness  and  misery  regularly  followed  virtue 
and  vice ;  I  mean,  in  which  there  was  no  happi- 
ness, but  what  was  merited  by  virtue ;  no  misery 
but  what  was  brought  on  by  vice.  Such  a  state 
would  be  a  state  of  retribution,  not  a  state  of  pro- 
bation. It  may  be  our  state  hereafter;  it  may  be 
a  better  state;  but  it  is  not  a  state  of  probation,  it 
is  not  the  state  through  which  it  is  fitting  we 
should  pass  before  we  enter  into  the  other ;  for 
when  we  speak  of  a  state  of  probation,  we  speak 
of  a  state  in  which  the  character  may  both  be  put 
to  the  proof,  and  also  its  good  qualities  be  confirm- 
ed and  strengthened,  if  not  formed  and  produced, 
by  having  occasions  presented  in  which  they  may 
be  called  forth  and  required.  Now,  beside  that, 
the  social  qualities  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  very  limited  in  their  exercise,  if  there 
was  no  evil  in  the  worid  but  what  was  [dainly  a 
punishment,  (for  though  we  might  pity,  and  even 
that  would  be  greatly  chedced,  we  could  not  ac- 
tually succour  or  relieve,  without  disturbing  the 
execution,  or  arresting,  as  it  were,  the  hai^  of 
justice;)  beside  this  difficulty,  th^ie  is  another 
slass  of  most  important  duties  which  would  be  in 
a  great  measure  exduded.  They  art  the  severest 
the  sublimest,  perhaps  the  most  meritorious,  of 
which  we  are  capable ;  I  mean  patience  and  com- 
posure  under  distress,  pain,  and  affliction|  a 
steadfast  keeping  up  of  our  confidence  in  God, 
and  our  dependence  upon  his  final  goodness,  even 
at  the  time  that  every  thing  present  is  discourag- 
ing and  adverse:  and,  wKat  is  no  leas  difficult  to 
retain,  a  cordial  desire  for  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort or  others,  even  then,  when  we  are  deprived  of 
our  own.  I  say,  that  the  possession  of  this  tem- 
per is  almost  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  But  it 
IS  then  only  poesesaed,  when  it  is  put  to  the  trial : 
tried  at  all,  it  could  not  have  been  in  a  life  made 
up  only  of  pleasure  and  gratification.  Few  things 
are  easier  than  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  acknowledge, 
to  extol  the  goodness  of  (jk)d,  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  heauties  of  nature,  when  all  things 
go  weU  \  whei;i  our  health,  our  iqurits,  ourdrcnm- 
■taooes,  oonspire  to  fiU^our  hetrt0  with  gUdtieai^ 


and  our  tongues  with  prake.  This  Is  easy;  fUt 
is  delightful.  None  but  they  who  are  soak  ib 
sensuality,  sottishnesB,  and  stupefiwition,  or  wham 
understandings  are  (fissipated  by  frivokius  par- 
suits  ;  none  but  the  most  giddy  am  insenitfalecaB 
be  destitute  of  these  sentunents.  But  this  is  not 
the  trial  or  the  proof.  It  is  in  the  cbamben  of 
sickness;  under  the  stroke  of  affliction;  amidst 
the  pinchings  of  vrant,  the  ^oans  of  pain,  the 
pressures  of  infirmity;  in  gnef,  in  nusfbrtane; 
through  gloom  and  horror^thal  it  will  be  seen 
whether  we  hoU  £ut  our  hope,  our  confidence, 
our  trust  in  Grod ;  whether  this  hope  and  coniS- 
dence  be  able  to  prodcKse  in  us  resignatioaj  ae- 
(^uiesoence,  and  sohmission.  And  as  those  mspo- 
sitions,  whjch  perhaps  form  the  comparative  ppr- 
fection  of  our  moral  nature,  cookl  not  have  been 
exercised  in  a  world  of  unmixed  ^tification,  so 
neither  would  they  have  found  their  pvoper  office 
or  object  in  a  state  of  strict  and  evident  leCribQ- 
tion ;  that  is,  in  which  we  had  no  suflerin^  to 
submit  to,  but  what  were  evidently  and  manifest- 
ly the  punishment  of  our  sins.  A  meie  mAam- 
sion  to  punishment,  evidently  and  plainly  sock, 
would  not  have  constituted,  at  least  wonld  'vor 
imperf«;tly  have  constituted  the  dioxiakion  wkka 
we  spttJc  of,  the  true  resignation  or  a  CfanstiaiL 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  argued,  with  vor 
great  probability,  from  the  geaenl  econoDy  of 
things  around  us,  that  our  present  state  wm 
meant  for  a  state  of  probation ;  because  postivdy 
it  contains  that  admixture  of  good  and  evil  whica 
ought  to  be  found  in  such  a  state  to  make  it  an- 
swer its  purpose — the  production,  exerdae,  and 
improvement  of  virtue :  and,  became  negatively, 
it  could  not  be  intended  either  for  a  state  of  abso- 
lute happiness,  or  a  state  of  absolute  misefy,  as- 
therofwhichitis. 

We  may  now  also  observe  ha  what  manner 
many  of  the  evils  of  life  are  adjusted  to  this  parti- 
cular end,  and  how  also  they  are  contrived  to 
soften  and  alleviate  themselves  and  one  another. 
It  will  be  enough  at  present,  if  I  can  point  out 
how  fiir  this  is  the  case  m  the  two  instances,  i^hick, 
of  all  others,  the  most  nearly  and  aeriouriy  aftct 
us— death  and  disease.  The  events  of  fife  and 
death  are  so  disposed,  as  to  beget,  in  all  reflediBg 
mmds,  a  constant  watchfulness.  "  What  I  mj 
unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  watch.''  Hold  yoinselws 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation.  "Be  ready,  ftr 
you  know  not  when  your  Lord  ooroeth."  Had 
there  been  assigned  to  our  lives  a  certain  a^  or 
period,  to  which  all,  or  ahnost  all,  were  sure  of 
arriviiig:  in  the  younger  part,  that  is  to  say,  in 
nine  tenths  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  there  would 
have  been  such  an  absdute  security  as  would 
have  produced,  it  is  mudi  to  be  feared,  the  aCmort 
neglect  of  duty,  of  religion,  of  God,  of  themsdvei; 
whilst  the  remaining  part  would  have  been  too 
much  overcome  with  the  certainty  of  thea  &t& 
would  have  too  much  resembled  the  conditioo  or 
those  who  have  before  their  eyes  a  fixed  and  ap- 
pointed day  of  execution.  The  same  consequence 
wouU  have  ensued  if  death  had  foflowed  any 
known  rule  whatever.  It  would  have  piodnccd 
security  in  one  part  of  the  spedea,  and  despab  in 
another.  The  first  would  have  been  in  the  hifb- 
est  degree  dangerous  to  the  character;  the  aeoood, 
insupportoble  to  the  spirits.  The  same  ohKTva- 
tion  we  are  entitled  to  repeat  oanoemhig  the  two 
cases— of  sudden  death,  and  of  death  brought  oil 
by  kM)g  dia^M&  If  ioddini  deaths  1 
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thoM  who  Ibund  tbemaelves  five  from  diseaae 
would  be  in  peiiect  safety;  they  would  i^^rd 
tbeiuselves  as  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  With 
all  apprehensions  they  would  lose  all  seriousness 
and  ad  restraint :  and  those  persons  who  the  most 
want  to  be  checked  and  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  strong, 
the  healthy,  and  the  act've,  would  be  without  the 
greatest  oi  all  checks,  that  which  arises  from  the 
constant  liability  of  being  called  to  judgment.  If 
there  were  no  sudden  deaths,  the  most  awfiil 
warning  which  mortals  can  receive  would  be  k»t: 
That  consideration  which  carries  tlie  mind  the 
most  forcibly  to  religion,  which  convinces  us  that 
it  is  indeed  our  proper  concern,  namely,  the  pre^ 
(^ariousness  of  our  present  condition,  would  be 
done  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sudden  deaths 
were  too  nequent,  human  life  mi^ht  become  too 
perilous:  there  would  not  be  stabihtyand  depend- 
ence either  upon  our  own  lives  or  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  we  were  connected,  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  regular  offices  of.  human  society. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  see  much  wisdom. 
Supposing  death  to  be  appointed  as  the  mode 
(and  some  mode  there  must  be)  of  passing  fjrom 
one  state  of  existence  to  another,  the  manner  in 
-which  it  is  made  to  happen,  conduces  to  the  pur- 
poses of  warning  and  admonition,  without  over- 
thiowins  the  conduct  of  human  aflairs. 

Of  sicJcnees,  the  moral  and  religious  use  will  be 
acknowledged,  and,  in  fact,  is  acknowledged,  by 
S|U  who  have  experienced  it ;  and  they  who  have 
not  experienced  it,  own  it  to  be  a  fit  state  for  the 
DMsditations,  the  offices  of  religion.  The  fault,  I 
fear,  ia,  that  we  refer  ourselves  too  much  to  that 
fftate.  We  think  of  these  things  too  little  in 
health,  because  we  shall  necessarify  have  to  think 
of  them  when  we  come  to  die.  This  is  a  great 
fault ;  but  then  it  confesses,  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  sick-bed  and  the  death-bed  shall  in- 
evitably force  these  reflections  upon  us.  In  that 
it  is  right,  though  it  be  wrong  in  waiting  till  the 
season  of  actual  virtue  and  actual  reformation  be 
past,  and  when,  consequently,  the  sick-bed  and 
the  death-bed  can  bring  nothing  but  uncertainty, 
horror,  and  despair.  But  my  present  subject  leads 
ine  to  consider  sickness,  not  so  much  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  death  as  the  trial  of  our  virtues;  of  vir- 
tues the  most  severe,  the  most  arduous,  perhaps 
the  best  pleasing  to  Almighty  Grod ;  namely,  trust 
and  conndenoe  m  him  ui^er  circumstances  of  dis- 
ooaiagement  and  perplexity.  To  lift  up  the  fee- 
hie  bands  and  the  languid  e3re;  to  draw  and  turn 
with  holy  hope  to  our  Creator,  when  every  com- 
fcNtt  foraakes  us,  and  ever^  help  &ils;  to  feel  and 
lind  in  him,  in  his  mercies,  his  promises,  in  the 
\irorks  of  his  [oovidence,  and  still  more  in  his  word, 
and  in  the  revelation  of  his  designs  by  Jesus 
Christ,  such  rest  and  consolation  to  the  soul  as  to 
fsCi/le  our  complaints  and  pacify  our  murmurs;  to 
beget  in  our  hearts  tranquillity  and  confidence  in 
the  place  of  terror  and  consternation,  and  th^  with 
etniplicity  and  sincerity,  without  having,  or  wish- 
ing to  have,  one  human  witness  to  observe  or  know 
it,-;^  such  a  test  and  trial  of  faith  and  hope,  of 
patience  and  devotion,  as  cannot  fail  of  being  in 
a  very  high  degree  well-pleasing  to  the  Author  of 
our  natures,  the  guardian,  the  inspector,  and  the 
rewarder  of  our  virtues.  It  is  true  in  this  instance, 
as  it  is  true  in  all,  that  whatever  tries  our  virtue 
strengthens  and  improves  it  Virt  ue  comes  out  of 
the  me  puier  and  brighter  than  it  went  into  it. . 
4G 


Man^  virtues  are  not  only  profed  but  prodooed 
by  tnals :  they  have  prqperiy  no  existence  with- 
out them.  "  We  glory,'*  saith  St.  Paul,  "in  tri- 
bulation also,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
nopjB." 

But  of  sickness  we  may  likewise  remark,  how 
wonderfully  it  reconciles  us  to  the  thoughts,  the 
expectation,  and  the  approach  of  death ;  and  how 
this  becomes,  in  the  band  of  Providence,  an  ex- 
ample of  one  evil  being  made  to  correct  another. 
Withput  (question,  the  diflerence  is  wide  between 
the  sensations  of  a  person  who  is  condemned  to 
die  by  violence,  and  of  one  who  is  brought  gradually 
to  his  end  by  the  progress  of  disease;  and  this  dif- 
ference sickness  produces.  To  the  Christian 
whose  mind  is  not  harrowed  up  by  the  memory  of 
unrepented  guilt,  the  calm  and  gentle  approach 
of  his  dissolution  has  nothing  in  it  terrible.  In 
that  sacred  custody  in  which  they  (hat  sleep  in 
Christ  will  be  preserved,  he  sees  a  rest  from  pain 
and  weariness,  from  trouble  and  distress :  Gra- 
dually withdrawn  from  th'^  cares  and  interests  of 
the  worid ;  more  and  more  weaned  from  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  feeling  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure of  its  infirmities,  he  may  be  brought  almost 
to  desiro  with  St.  Paul  to  be  no  longer  absent 
fiom  Christ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  ami  as  he  as- 
sures us,  that  "  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE  iNOTHER  IN  A   FUTURE 
STATE. 

Whom  ite  preach,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  viadom,  that  ve 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Chri»t  Je- 
«j*.— Col.  i.  28. 

These  words  have  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
use.  In  their  first  and  most  obvious  view,  thev 
express  the  extreme  earnestness  and  anxiety  with 
which  the  aposde  Paul  sought  the  salvation  of  his 
converts.  To  bring  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
when  brought,  to  turn  and  save  them  fhun  their 
sins,  and  to  keep  them  steadfiist  unto  the  end  in 
the  faith  and  obedicftce  to  which  they  were  called, 
was  the  whole  work  of  the  great  aposue^s  mhnstry , 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  an  J  the  labour  of  his  life : 
it  was  that  in  which  he  spent  all  his  time  and  all 
his  thought;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  travelled 
from  country  to  country,  warning  every  man,  as 
be  speaks  in  the  text,  and  exhorting  every  man, 
enduring  every  haniship  and  every  injury,  ready 
at  all  times  to  sacrifice  ms  Ufe,  and  at  last  actually 
sacrificing  it,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  pur- 
pose of  his  mission,  that  he  might  at  the  last  day 
present  his  beloved  converts  perfect  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. This  is  the  direct  scope  of  the  text  But  it 
is  not  for  this  that  I  have  made  choice  of  it.  The 
last  clause  of  the  \'er8e  contains  within  it,  indirect- 
ly and  by  implication,  a  doctrine  certainly  of  great 
personal  importance,  and,  I  trust,  also  of  great 
comfoit  to  every  man  who  heara  me.  The  clause 
is  this,  "  That  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  by  which  Im^d^^uit^t.  Paul 
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to  expre«  hte  hope  and  prayer,  that  at  thegenerel 
judgment  of  the  worid,  he  might  preient  to  Christ 
the  finiitB  of  his  ministry,  the  converts  whom  he 
had  made  to  his  faith  and  religion,  and  might  pre- 
sent them  perfect  in  every  g(x>d  work.  Ana  if 
this  he  rightly  intcrpretecf,  then  it  affords  a  mani- 
fest and  necessary  inference,  that  the  saints  in  a 
future  life  will  meet  and  be  known  again  to  one 
another ;  for  how,  without  knowing  again  his  con- 
verts in  their  new  and  glorified  state,  could  St  Paul 
desire  or  expect  to  present  them  at  the  last  day  1 

My  brethren,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  real  conse- 
quence. That  we  shall  come  again  to  a  new  life ; 
that  we  shall,  by  some  method  or  other,  be  made 
happy,  or  be  made  miserable,  in  that  new  state, 
accoiding  to  the  de&ia  done  in  the  body,  according 
a*  we  have  «icted  and  governed  ourselves  in  this 
world,  is  a  point  afHm^  absolutely  and  positive- 
ly, in  all  shapes,  and  under  every  variety  of  ex- 
pression, in  sJmost  every  page  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  the  grand  point  inculcated  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  book.  But  concern- 
ing the  (Articular  nature  of  the  change  we  are  to 
undergo,  and  in  what  is  to  consist  the  employ- 
ment and  happiness  of  those  blessed  spirits  which 
are  received  mto  heaven,  our  information,  even 
under  the  Gospel,  is  very  hmited.  We  own  it  is 
so.  Even  St.  Paul,  who  had  extraordinary  com- 
munications, confessed,  "  that  in  these  things  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly."  But  at  the  same 
time  that  we  acknowledge  that  we  know  little,  we 
ought  to  remember,  that  without  Christ  we  should 
have  known  nothing.  It  might  not  be  possible, 
in  our  own  present  state,  to  convey  to  us,  by  words, 
more  clear  or  explicit  conceptions  of  what  will 
hereafter  become  of  us;  if  possible,  it  might  not 
be  fitting.  In  that  celebrated  chapter,  the  15th 
of  1st  Corinthians,  St  Paul  makes  an  inquisitive 
person  ask,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come  1"  From  his  answer  to 
tills  question  we  are  able,  I  think,  to  collect  thus 
much  clearly  and  certainly :  that  at  the  resurrec- 
tion we  flhall  have  bodies  of  some  sort  or  other : 
that  they  will  be  totally  diHerent  from,  and  greatly 
excelling,  our  present  bodies,  though  possibly  in 
some  manner  or  other  proceeding  from  them,  as  a 
plant  from  its  seed :  that  as  there  exists  in  nature 
a  great  variety  of  animal  substances;  one  flesh  of 
man,  another  of  beasts,  another  of  birds,  another 
of  fishes ;  as  there  exists  also  great  dififercnces  in 
the  nature,  dignity,  and  splendour  of  inanimate 
substances,  "  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the 
moon,  another  of  the  stars;"  so  there  subsist,  like- 
wise, in  the  magazines  of  God  Almighty's  crea- 
tion, two  very  distinct  kinds  of  bodies,  (still  both 
bodies,)  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual  body :  that 
the  natural  body  is  what  human  beings  bear  about 
with  them  now;  the  spiritual  body,  mr  surpassing 
the  other,  what  the  blessed  will  be  clothed  with 
hereafter.  "  Flesh  and  Mood,"  our  apostle  teaches, 
''  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  that  is,  is 
by  no  means  suited  to  that  state,  is  not  capable  of 
it.  Yet  living  men  are  ficsh  and  bkx>d;  tiie  dead 
in  the  graves  are  the  remains  of  the  same :  where- 
fore to  make  all  who  are  Christ's  capable  of  en- 
tering into  his  eternal  kingdom,  and  at  all  fitted 
for  it,  a  great  change  shall  be  suddenly  wrought 
As  well  all  the  just  who  shall  be  aUve  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  (whenever  that  event  lakes 
place,)  as  those  who  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
shall,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  changed. 
Bodies  they  shall  retain  still,  but  so  altered  in  form 


and  fiishion,  in  nature  and  Mibitaiice,  ihak  "  ^tia 
corrnptibk!  shall  put  on  inoorniption ;"  what  u 
now  necessarily  mortal  and  neoesaaiily  p»n«»*^Ni*^ 
shall  acquire  a  fixed  and  permanent  exktence. 
And  this  is  agreeable  to,  or  rather  thesame  t^ng 
as,  what  our  apostle  deKvera  in  another  epistle, 
where  he  teaches  us,  that  "  Christ  shall  cnanga 
our  vite  body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  gJoriooi 
body ;"  a  change  so  great,  so  stupendous,  that  be 
justly  styles  it  an  act  of  omnipotence :  "  aoooid- 
ing,"  says  he,  "  to  the  mijghty  working,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  thmgs  to  himsof."  Siooe^ 
then,  a  great  alteration  will  uke  place  in  the  firaaie 
and  constitution  of  the  bodies  with  whidi  we  shall 
be  raised,  from  those  which  we  cany  with  us  to 
the  grave,  it  requires  some  authority  or  jmsaigii 
of  Scripture  to  prove,  that  after  this  change,  and 
in  this  new  state,  we  shall  be  kn^wn  again  toeoe 
another;  that  those  who  know  each  other  oo 
earth,  mil  know  «ach  other  in  heaven.  I  do  al- 
low, that  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  seems  to 
suppose  it;  that  when  St  Paul  speaks  "of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  of  their 
"coming  to  the  general  assembly  of  saints,**  it 
seems  to  import  that  we  should  be  known  of 
them,  and  of  one  another;  that  when  Christ  de- 
clares, "  that  the  secrets  of  the  heart  shall  be  (fis- 
closed,"  it  imports,  that  they  shall  be  diacloaed  to 
those  who  were  before  the  witnesses  of  our  ac- 
tions. I  do  also  think  that  it  is  agreeable  to  ths 
dictates  of  reason  itself  to  believe,  that  the  same 
great  Grod  who  brings  men  to  life  again,  will 
bring  those  together  whom  death  has  separated. 
When  his  power  is  at  work  in  this  great  dispen- 
sation, it  is  very  probable  that  thisshoaU  be  a  part 
of  his  gracious  design.  But  for  a  specific  text,  I 
know  none  which  speaks  the  thing  more  posi- 
tively than  this  whkh  I  have  chosen.  St  Paul, 
you  see,  expected  that  he  should  know,  and  be 
known  to  those  his  converts;  that  their  Tebtion 
should  subsist  and  be  retained  between  them :  and 
with  this  hope  he  laboured  and  endeavonreo,  in- 
stantly and  mcessantly,  that  he  might  be  able  at 
last  to  present  them,  and  to  present  them  porfect 
in  Chnst  Jesus.  Now  what  St  Paul  appeared 
to  look  for  as  to  the  general  oontinnanoe,  or  rather 
revival,  of  our  luM^ledge  of  each  other  after 
death,  every  man  who  stnves,  like  St  Panl,  to  at- 
tain to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  may  expect, 
as  well  as  he. 

Having  discoursed  thus  &r  concerning  the  arti- 
cle of  the  doctrine  itselfl  I  will  now  proceed  to 
enforce  such  practical  reflections  as  result  fiom  it 
Now  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  observe,  that  aH 
which  is  here  produced  fiom  Scripture  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  relates  solely  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  It  is  of  them  only  that 
St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  I5th  chapter  of  1st  Co- 
rinthians. It  is  of  the  body  of  him,  who  is  aooept- 
od  in  Christ,  that  the  aportle  declares,  that  it  *'  is 
sown  in  dishonour,  but  raised  in  glory :  sown  in 
weakness,  raised  in  power."  Likewise,  when  he 
speaks,  in  another  place,  of  "  Christ's  rhsnyng 
our  vile  bodies  that  they  may  be  like  his  glonous 
body,"  it  is  of  the  body  of  Christ's  saints  akoe, 
of  whom  this  is  said.  This  point  is,  I  think, 
agreed  upon  amongst  learned  men,  and  is  indeed 
very  plain.  In  like  manner,  in  the  passage  of  the 
text,  and,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  true  of  every 
othetr  in  which  mankind  knowing  one  another  in 
a  future  life  is  implied,  the  iinfSieation  extends 
only  to  those  who  are  received  aiqpfigBt  the 
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\AeueA.  Whom  was  St.  Paul  to  know?  even 
thoae  whom  he  was  to  present  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Concerning  the  reprobate  and  rejected, 
whether  they  will  not  be  banished  from  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  from  all  their  former  relations ; 
whether  they  will  not  be  lost,  as  to  all  happiness 
of  their  own,  so  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
knew  them  in  this  mortal  state,  we  have,  from 
Scripture,  no  assurance  or  intimation  whatever. 
One  thing  seeins  to  follow  with  probability  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  namely,  that  if  the  wicked 
be  known  to  one  anoUier  in  a  state  of  perdition, 
their  knowledge  will  only  serve  to  aggravate  their 
misery. 

What  then  is  the  inference  from  all  this  1  Do 
«re  seek,  do  we  covet  earnestly  to  be  restored  to 
the  society  of  those  who  were  once  near  and  dear 
to  us,  and  who  are  gone  before  1 — ^It  is  only  b^ 
leading  godly  lives  that  we  can  hope  to  have  this 
wish  accomplished.  Should  we  prefer,  to  all  de- 
lights, to  all  pleasures  in  the  world,  the  satisfiu:- 
tion  of  meeting  again  in  happiness  and  peace, 
those  whose  presence,  whilst  they  were  amon^  us, 
made  up  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  our  hvesi 
— It  must  be,  by  giving  up  our  sins,  by  parting 
with  our  criminal  delights  and  guilty  pursuits, 
that  we  can  ever  expect  to  attain  this  satisfaction. 
Is  there  a  great  difference  between  the  thought  of 
losing  those  we  love  for  ever;  of  taking  at  their 
dmuhs  or  our  own  an  eternal  farewell,  never  to 
-see  them  more— and  the  reflection  that  we  are 
about  to  be  separated,  for  a  few  years  at  the  long- 
est, to  be  united  with  them  in  a  new  and  better 
state  of  mutual  existence  )  Is  there,  I  say,  a  dif- 
ference to  the  heart  of  man  between  these  two 
things  1  and  does  it  not  call  upon  us  to  strive  with 
TedouUed  endeavours,  that  the  case  truly  may 
turn  out  sol  The  more  and  more  we  reflect  upon 
the  di&renoe  between  the  consequences  of  a  lewd, 
unthinking,  careless,  profane,  dishonest  Ufe,  and  a 
life  of  religion,  sobriety,  seriousness,  food  actions 
and  good  principles^  the  more  we  shall  see  the 
madness  and  stupidity  of  the  one,  and  the  true 
solid  wisdom  of  the  other.  This  b  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions. If  we  go  on  in  our  sins,  we  are  not  to 
expect  to  awaken  to  a  joyful  meeting  with  our 
friends,  and  relatives,  and  dear  connexions.  If  we 
turn  away  firom  our  sins,  and  take  up  religion  in 
earnest,  we  may.  My  brethren,  reli^n  msarms 
«ven  death.  It  disarms  it  of  that  which  is  its  bit- 
terness and  its  sting,  the  power  of  dividing  those 
who  are  dear  to  one  another.  But  this  bkssing, 
like  every  blessing  which  it  promises,  is  only  to 
the  iust  and  good,  to  the  pemtent  and  reformed, 
to  tnose  who  are  touched  at  the  heart  with  a  sense 
of  its  importance;  who  know  thoroughly  and  ex- 
perimentally, who  feel  in  their  inwara  mind  and 
consciences,  that  religion  is  the  only  course  that 
can  end  well ;  that  can  bring  either  them  or  theirs 
to  the  presence  of  Grod,  bleswd  for  evermore ;  that 
can  cause  them,  after  the  toils  of  life  and  strugsles 
of  death  are  over,  to  meet  again  in  a  joyful  deli- 
verance from  the  grave;  in  a  new  and  never 
ceasing  happiness,  m  the  presence  and  society  of 
onb  another. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

THE  GENERAL  RESURRECTION. 

Ttt  bdmr  w  coming ^  in  the  which  all  thai  are  in 


the  graves  shall  hear  ht^  toiee,  and  shall  come 
forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  u«M  the  rc- 
surrection  qfl\fe;  and  they  thai  have  done  cEii, 
unto  the  resurrection  qf  damnatmn.-^Jtihn  v. 
28,29. 

These  words  are  so  importftnt,  that  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  never  delivered  any  other,  if  he  hm\ 
come  into  the  world  and  pmnounceil  only  %\m 
simple  declaration,  and  proviMJ  the  truth  tmi  cer- 
tainty of  it  by  the  miracW  which  he  wniu^ht,  he 
would  have  left  enough  to  havp  guh\*'x]  Iila  K.4law^ 
ers  to  everlasting  happuiess :  hi^  would  have  Jono 
more  towards  making  maitkind  virtuoug  and 
happy,  than  all  the  teachers  anil  all  the  wiailont, 
that  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  had  done  betora 
him.  We  should  each  and  ^vcry  one  of  uh  huve 
owed  more  to  him  for  tliia  smg\v  pLoce  of  inuHH- 
genoe,  than  we  owe  to  our  parents,  our  dt'iirest 
nienil,  or  the  best  bene£u:tor  we  have.  This  lejut 
is  the  poor  man's  creed.  ]t  in  his  religion:  k  U 
to  be  imprinted  upon  hia  memory,  and  upon  liis 
heart :  it  is  what  the  most  drnpb'canuiidt'isUiiid  : 
it  is  what,  when  understood  and  believed,  «ici4i3 
all  the  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  tiniverst! : 
it  is  what  we  are  to  cany  about  with  us  in  ciar 
thoughts;  daily  remember  and  daily  reflect  upi^u ; 
remember  not  only  at  church,  nut  only  in  our  de- 
votions, or  in  our  set  mediititionOp  but' in  our  liu- 
siness,  our  pleasures,  in  whatever  we  intend,  |iLaii, 
or  execute,  whatever  wg  think  about,  or  whatever 
we  set  about;  remember,  that  "they  thai  hu^^ 
done  good,  shall  come  unto  the  nMumedien  of  Uih ; 
they  uat  have  done  evil,  unto  the  xeeuri-f^etiou  of 
damnation." 

Re6ect  what  great  things  tfus  short  sentence 
contains.  It  teaches  u»,  beyond  eontradiction, 
that  aH  does  not  end  here :  that  our  happifiefis  or 
misery  is  not  over  at  our  diiath  ;  that  a  ny  w  BU\iii 
of  things  will  begin  with  every  one  of  utt^  and  ttml 
in  a  short  time.  This  point,  [  suy,  ouf  Saviour 
proves  beyond  contradicUiiri ;  nnJ  how  docs  he 
prove  iti  By  healing  the  wick,  by  reataring  fii;j;hL 
to  the  blind,  by  raisuig  tho  dcnJ,  by  various  is- 
tonishing  and  incontestiblo  miracleG ;  and  akne 
all,  by  coming  himself  to  life  again,  aller  bcin^ 
three  days  dead  and  buried^  he  proved  that  GiiJ 
Almiehty  was  with  him  \  that  he  conic  from  GlkI  ; 
that  he  Knew  what  passed  in  the  other  world  -. 
that  he  had  Grod's  own  authority  to  sav  and 
promise  this  to  mankind.  Upon  the  faiu  and 
trust  of  this  promise,  wo  know  that  we  shaii  Thic 
again;  all  are  equally  aiifiur^  of  it^  from  ihe 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Wide  aivd  le^med  nuti 
thought  indeed  the  same  thing  liefore;  they  chm- 
dudM  it  to  be  85  from  prol^bte  argument  oJid 
reasonings;  but  this  vras  not  Like  ha 'king  it,  as  we 
have  it,  nrom  Qod  himself;  or,  what  is  just  the 
same  thing,  from  the  mouth  of  a  penaoH)  to  whom 
Grod  gave  witness  by  »i^ms  and  wondens,  and 
mighty  deeds.  They  we«>  far  »hort  of  oar  irer- 
tainty,  who  did  study  it  the  deepest.  Thi^nf 
were  but  few  who  could  study  or  comprehend  it 
at  all.  Blessed  be  Grod,  we  are  tdl  infonucd,  wo 
are  all,  firom  the  most  learned  to  tho  cooiat  ignorant, 
made  sure  and  certain  of  it. 

Having  then  this  great  doctrine  6i.tcured,  ihnt 
we  shall  all  come  agam  into  a  new  world  artd  a 
new  life,  ^  next  great  point  which  ev^tiy  affriaus 
mind  will  turn  to,  tbu  second  gmnd  quiitetiitti 
to  be  asked  is,  who  are  to  Ix;  l^ppy,  and  wbi>  Vi  dl 
be  miseniblejn  that  other  wiaUi  \    Tho  text  luU^ 
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l^fW  flompletety  upon  this  hcaJ.  You  aak,  Who 
*c)mll  f  iJHift  to  Ihfl  nMUirrrViciJi  of  life  ^  The  text 
n-^iliciii  timf  U»t  lave  dwio  g*Kwl  OWrwc  well, 
%iid  nvvt'T  ts3/raH  tim  ttni^wer.  It  ie  nijl  tbe  wise, 
itiB  Jiiirrasd,  ttie  gi^t,  tl»e  honoured,  tiw professor 
at  ihli!  Of  thnl  tketrint?,  the  Tnciiiber  of  Oii-j  church, 
or  thftit  iiifiijitoinur  ol' that  mrtide  of  fVnh,  but  A^ 
thttt  ikwih  g<x»d ;  ^e,  of  whatpvtT  quality  or  oon- 
dty^ti,  who  $tifi>t»  lioncvtly  to  tnttke  liia  life  of 
imieoto  Ihose  ntjout  him^  to  be  Uicful  in  his 
eallhiff,  trnd  to  hk  grni^mti^n  i  to  his  fiiiuily,  to  his 
nmuhbourhfiodj  and,  m^ordiiig  to  jufl  amJity,  to 
hi»  cuunlTYt  fiindi  to  munkini^"  bo  ihat  doeth 
gtMid,"  All  the  n«t,  without  Lhia,  got-H  for  no- 
tiiiilg:  i  hough  he  yiiibnitatid  the  LhingH  ofTclifion 
evfT  «)  Will,  or  bc^iL^ve  ever  ^  righilj ;  though  he 
eiyj  Lord,  Lonl  j  be.he  i^vtr  so  udjisitarit  and  de- 
voai  in  hi«ii  praycns^  or  talk  ewr  mj  luiich,  or  so 
well,  or  JM»  earmtitLv  for  religion;  unlc:^  he  do 
j^^xl ;  utilt'!^  hk  i»c{Wn^,  und  dfuhn^a,  ami  beha- 
vbur  cuijic  up  to  hk  kaowkdj^i'  ttn  J  hid  duicourae, 
r^rrei£t|K]iiid  with  hb  outwurtl  [ifoll  Ji^igu  imd  belief, 
it  will  tivaii  him  noLhini^ ;  no  U  not  the  maD 
tcf  whom  jLtgusi  Chriizt  hutl;  promiiu'd  in  the  text, 
lluit  hf  flhaij  eoujt*  to  the  ivsiirreclion  of  life.  The 
inaocaf  lik  aud  dt'mlh  is  put  upon  our  conduct 
ai:;d  bthaviour^  thul  is,  made  iho  tesi  iMi  ar^e  to  be 
I  tie*!  by. 

A^mn,  Wht'n  we  read  in  St]ripturi\  when  we 
krtfiff  fnun  {^mtiiv^i  und  undoahtt^d  authority,  that 
inift^ry  and  deiitriirtiori,  ruin,  tormt^nt,  and  dam- 
tiEilion^  fin?  fit"&4'rved  for  aoiiw^,  it  k  curtly  i\w  most 
nuiurul,  the  nio^t  iidori-xjtinj^  of  all  inquiries,  to 
kuow  (nr  whom.^—Tho  text  tells  u*^  "£&t  them 
Umt  hnvi'  tin  lie  e^il>*' 

Hert*  let  the  tiinofoud  conerleiice  take  courage. 
[t  IS  not  any  uiau's  erntrs,  ot  \i^iiomnc€;  Imwant 
of  undLT^tauding^  ur  cduti^iiuuT  or  ability,  that 
wilt  he  laid  to  tiii  eliar^o  at  tho  dny  of  iu<]^ment, 
ur  ibut  Vk'jU  hring  him  into  dunj^tT  of  the  uiimna- 
lioii  which  ibe  GkM|»tjl  thri'sitrn^;  it  m  having 
dmit  cciii  having  wiltMlly  gone  nbout  to  disobey 
wh*it  he  Itju^w  lo  b&  the  will  and  ramimmd  of  his 
CitHttur,  by  ciimniitlintf  nusthuit^  and  doing  wrong 
aod  injury  to  his  feilovv-en'^iturLii, 

Let  tho  bold  and  pru^um|JtuuUi$  Hinntr  hear  this 
text  with  fear  and  treuLhling,  Let  bin  whu  cares 
DOt  whbit  rnidery  he  occsmion^,  what  evd  iindharm 
he  do€^,  if  ho  can  but  tujmpa&4  his  purpose,  cany 
\m  own  end,  or  acne  \m  wicked  lusts  and  plea- 
Aures;  let  hUu,  1  say,  lie  Wiwn  Uj  uxidctHtaiid,  what 
he  ha»  to  lo(4  for ;  '"  he  tnat  docth  evil  shall  come 
to  tho  re^urrtTtion  Lif  damnmiion  ;"  this  j^i  absolute, 
final,  ajjd  p^renifftt>ry  j  here  U  no  ejteeption,  no 
rxcu^ji  no  n'isjiect  of  imtbou  uc  eondiliuti. 

They  thul  havo  done  ^tindj  ^hull  n^iniB  again 
unto  tho  FL-iHinrrvction  ot  hfe.  But^  aloal  I  hear 
you  saVj  What  good  can  1  dol  my  ineani^fmdmy  I 


opportunitiea  are  too  sbmII  and  straitened  to  thmk 
of  doinf^  good. — You  do  not  sufficimtly  nsfleet 
what  doing  good  is.  You  are  apt  to  confine  the 
notion  of  it  to  siving  to  others,  aind  giving  liberal- 
ly. This,  no  doubt,  is  right  and  meritorioud;  but 
it  is  certainly  not  in  every  man's  power;  compara- 
tively speakuig,  it  is  indeed  in  the  power  of  veiy 
few.  But  doinjg  good  is  of  a  much  4nore  general 
nature ;  and  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  practi- 
cable by  all ;  fiar,  whenever  we  make  one  numan 
creature  happier  or  better  than  he  would  have 
been  without  our  help,  then  we  do  good;  aiMl, 
when  we  do  this  firom  a  proper  motive,  that  is, 
with  a  sense  and  a  desire  oi  pleasing  Giod  by  doing 
it,  then  we  do  good  in  the  true  sense  of  mo  text, 
and  of  God's  gracious  promise.  Now  let  every 
one,  in  particular,  reflect,  whether,  in  this  aenae, 
he  has  not  some  good  in  his  power :  aome  within 
his  own  doors,  to  his  family,  his  children,  his 
kindred ;  by  his  labour,  his  authority,  his  example; 
by  bringing  them  up,  and  keejHng  them  in  the 
way  of  passing  their  lives  honestly,  and  quietly, 
and  usefully.     What  good  UKiro  important,  more 

Eracticable  than  this  b  1  Again,  something  may 
B  done  beyond  our  own  household :  by  acts  of 
tenderness  and  kindness,  of  help  and  cooopaasian 
to  our  neighbours.  Not  a  particle  of  this  will  be 
lost.  It  is  all  set  down  in  the  book  of  tile;  and 
happy  are  they  who  have  much  there.  And  again, 
if  any  of  us  be  really  sorry  that  we  have  not  so 
much  in  our  power  as  we  would  deaire,  let  us 
remember  this  short  rule,  that  since  we  can  do 
Uttle  good,  to  take  care  that  we  do  do  harm.  Let 
us  show  our  sincerity  by  our  innocence;  that,  at 
least,  is  always  in  our  power. 

Finally,  List  us  reflect,  that  in  the  habitations 
of  life  are  many  mansions ;  rewards  of  various  or- 
den  and  degrees,  proportioned  to  our  various  de- 
grees of  vutue  and  exertion  here.  "He  that 
soweth  plenteously,  shall  reap  plenteoualy.'*  We 
can  never  do  too  much;  never  be  too  earnest  in 
doing  good;  because  every  good  action  here  will, 
we  are  certain,  be  an  addition  of  happinefls  here- 
afier;  will  advance  us  to  a  better  conuition  in  the 
life  to  come,  whatever  be  our  lot  or  success  in  this. 
Grod  will  not  fiul  of  his  promise.  He  hath  com- 
missioned his  beloved  Son  to  tell  os,  that  they 
that  have  done  good  shall  enter  into  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life.  Let  us  humbly  and  thankfully  accept 
his  gracious  ofler.  We  have  but  one  buaineas  m 
this  world.  It  is  to  strive  to  make  us  worthy  of  a 
better.  Whatever  this  trial  nuy  cost  us, — how 
long,  how  earnestly^  how  patiently  soever,— 
through  whatever  difficulties, — ^by  whatever  toils 
we  eimeavour  to  obey  and  please  our  Maker,  we 
are  supported  in  them  by  this  solid  and  never 
ceasing  consolation,  "that  ooi  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Locd." 


THE  END. 
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